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of the Federal Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 
ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY MORGENTHAU, SECRETARY OF THE 


TREASURY, BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
AT NEW YORK CITY, ON NOVEMBER 10, 1937 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 


my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address of 


the Secretary of the Treasury delivered before the Academy | 


of Political Science, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
Wednesday evening, November 10, 1937: 


I welcome the opportunity to discuss before the members and 
guests of the Academy of Political Science the subject of Federal 
spending and its relation to the balancing of the Federal Budget. 

Nineteen years ago tomorrow we signed the armistice ending 
the World War. That war was enormously costly in human 
values, and it was enormously costly in material values. In the 
2 years between the middle of 1917 and the middle of 1919 the 
Federal Government sustained a net deficit of $22,000,000,000. 

During the past 4 years this country has been engaged in an- 
other war. This time our enemy was a great economic disaster. 
In this war we fought with jobs and with dollars to save farmers 
from losing their farms; to save home owners from losing their 
homes; to give not only bread but work to the unemployed; to 
increase the security of jobs, property values, and business profits; 
and to bring order out of chaos in our economic system. 

This war, like that other war, required a many-sided cam- 
paign under intelligent and courageous leadership—a leadership 
that was magnificently supplied by President Roosevelt. 

Finally, this war, like that other war, required a large spending 
program. This program, plus the special needs arising out of the 
great drought and the prepayment of the soldiers’ bonus, necessi- 
tated net outlays during the 4 years ended June 30, 1937, of some 
$14,000,000,000 in excess of our receipts. 

Of course, it is easily possible to criticize some of the detailed 
uses of the relief funds. Let us concede that there was some 
waste. In any expenditure program of such magnitude this is 
inevitable. But, contrasted with the human and material values 
at stake, such wastes as may have occurred shrink into insig- 
nificance. 

We deliberately used an unbalanced Federal Budget during the 
past 4 years to meet a great emergency. That policy has suc- 
ceeded. The emergency that we faced in 1933 no longer exists. 

I am fully aware that many of our problems remain unsolved. 
I am aware that there still remains a considerable volume of un- 
employment; that the speculative markets have recently been 
under severe pressure; and tuat our business indexes have recently 
shown a declining tendency. I am further aware that some per- 
sons contend that another great spending program is desirable to 
ward off the risk of another business depression. 

I claim no prophetic insight into the future. But, after giving 
serious and careful consideration to all of these and other factors, 
I have reached the firm conviction that the domestic problems 
which face us today are essentially different from those which 
faced us 4 years ago. Many measures are required for their solu- 
tion. One of these measures, but only one, in the present juncture 
is a determined movement toward a balanced Budget. 
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Early in 1933, after 3 years of progressive deterioration, our 
whole economic mechanism was demoralized. Under these condi- 
tions there was no agency outside of the Federal Government with 
the resources and the courage to bring about a business revival. 

Today the situation is greatly changed. We are now nearing the 
end of one of the most active years in the business history of this 
country. On the whole, this high level of activity has been of a 
healthy character—not of the character that usually merks an 
unhealthy boom and precedes a serious depression. The present 
situation is not characterized by the existence of huge inventories, 
high interest rates, overextended credit positions, or great sur- 
pluses of housing and capital equipment. We have not reached 
the stage of full employment of our productive resources. On the 
contrary, from all these standpoints, conditions are favorable for a 
continued increase in the level of business activity. 

This stands in contrast to the unhealthy excesses of 1929. It 
stands in even sharper contrast to the banking collapse, the bread 
lines, the bankruptcies, and the general demoralization of 1933 

Despite the substantial tncrease in the public debt during the 
past 4 years, the credit of the Federal Government has remained 
absolutely unimpaired. Not once during even the darkest days of 
the depression did the Treasury experience the slightest difficulty 
in borrowing all the funds that were required. Moreover, the rates 
of interest on our borrowings have been lower, for comparable 
securities, than at any other time in the history of the country 

But the underlying conditions that made deliberate deficit 
spending the wisest kind of policy during the depression have been 
altered during the progress of recovery. Thus, when we borrowed 
during the depression to finance our deficit spending, a large part 
of the funds was obtained through an expansion of bank credit. 
To this extent our spending did not absorb capital funds that 
might otherwise have gone into private industry, nor did it absorb 
by taxation funds that might otherwise have gone into private 
consumption. Even to the extent that our bons and notes were 
purchased by nonbanking investors, the effect was largely to put 
to work capital funds that would otherwise have remained idle. 

Our industrial recovery of the last year, however, has created 
large new demands for private capital. Our commercial banks 
have been again utilizing their credit resources for the financing 
of private industry. During the present calendar year the insured 
commercial banks of the country have substantially reduced their 
holdings of Government securities in order to meet actual and 
prospective demands for commercial credit. The obligations that 
they sold, plus an amount equal to the securities newly marketed 
by the Treasury, were purchased by investors. Any deficit spend- 
ing under conditions of active demand for private capital would 
have to be financed im large part by capital funds that would 
otherwise be available for business purposes. 

The basic need today is to foster the full application of the 
driving force of private capital. We want to see capital go into 
the productive channels of private industry. We want to see 
private business expand. We believe that much of the remaining 
unemployment will disappear as private capital funds are increas- 
ingly employed in productive enterprises. We believe that one of 
the most important ways of achieving these ends at this time is to 
continue progress toward a balance of the Federal Budget. 

I turn now to the immediate practical aspects of Budget balanc- 
ing for the coming fiscal year. What are the controlling figures? 

Our total receipts for this year were estimated in the President's 
Budget summation of October 19 at about $6,650,000,000, and our 
total net expenditures at about $7,345,000,000, leaving an estimated 
net deficit of $600,095,000. 

‘To attain an ordinary balancing of the Budget next year—that 
is, a balance after full provision for accruing liabilities for old-age 
benefit payments, but exclusive of debt retirement—it would be 
necessary to accomplish a net !mprovement of about $700,000,000 
in our budgetary position as last estimated. To be prudent, we 
should not count on an increase in revenues next year from the 
existing tax structure. Nor should we impose additional taxation. 
Instead we should plan to bring next year’s expenditures within 
this year’s income. 

But where can cuts totaling $700,000,000 be made? After a care- 
ful study of the whole problem, I have come to the following con- 
clusion: On the one hand, while everything possible is being and 
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will be done to keep a tight rein on the regular operating expenses 
of the Federal Government, including the national defense and 
interest on the public debt, I do not believe that we can find 
large savings in this field. Further, our expenditures under the 
Social Security Act will imcrease next year. 

On the other hand, by focusing attention on the several classes 
of expenditures that have been mainly responsible for our past 
deficits—namely, public highways, public works, unemployment 
relief, and agriculture—it is apparent that great savings can be 
made. 

Let me give you an idea of the possibilities for savings in these 
fields. 

First, take the item of highway expenditures. Prior to the de- 
pression the Federal grants to the States for public highway con- 
struction generally ran under $100,000,000 annually. This year the 
total Federal outlays for highways, inclusive of emergency expendi- 
tures, are estimated at $253,000,000; and, in addition, the existing 
highway programs call for new appropriations totaling more than 
$400,000,000 for the next 2 years. I beieve it is now time to return 
to the average annual level of highway expenditures that existed 
prior to the depression, especially because during the past few 
years many other millions of dollars have been spent for highways 
out of relief appropriations. 

Second, there is the field of public works, other than highways, 
on which we are spending $573,000,000 this year. This is a greater 
sum than the total that was spent for this purpose during the 
entire 5-year period between 1926 and 1930, inclusive. Next year, 
despite the fact that there will be available from appropriations 
and allocations already made for this purpose more than $600,- 
000,000, I believe that we can and should move definitely toward 
a lower level of public-works outlays. 

Third. I sincerely hope that employment conditions will make 
possible a further substantial reduction in our outlays for unem- 
ployment relief and the C. C. C. camps. During the present fiscal 
year, by reason of more active private business, these expenditures 
are already being reduced by more than seven hundred and fifty 
millions below last year’s. 

I turn next to our expenditures on behalf of agriculture. The 
total of this year’s expenditures, exclusive of public highways, for 
the regular activities of the Department, the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, rural electrification, resettlement, commodity loans, and 
lower interest rates for Federal land-bank borrowers, exceeds 
$900,000,000. Despite the magnitude of this sum, you ar? all aware 
that possible further measures involving large additional expendi- 
tures are now being discussed. 

I am strongly in favor of a long-range program to maintain the 
independence and the purchasing power of the farmer. Such a 
program must take into consideration the farmer's opportunities 
in the foreign markets as well as in those at home, and no agri- 
cultural program can long endure which makes excessive demands 
upon the Federal Treasury or is unfair to consumers. The farmer 
himself does not want subsidies but rather such fair prices and 
such balanced production of crops as will make subsidies unneces- 
sary for his decent economic status. 

Balancing the Budget is as much in the interest of farmers as 
in the interest of other parts of our population, and it requires the 
cooperation of the farmer as well as of other sections of the public. 

Only with the solid backing of the public can we hope to achieve 
economies totaling seven hundred millions in the four fields that 
I have cited. 

There may be some persons who would counsel a more drastic 
reduction of expenditures or a program of far heavier taxation in 
order to make certain a more substantial reduction in the public 
debt in the next fiscal year. There are serious objections to either 
of these courses. 

I have already indicated that I believe it undesirable to increase 
taxation. There are equally compelling reasons why we should 
not reduce expenditures too suddenly and too drastically. I 
strongly favor a vigorous program for the progressive reduction of 
Federal expenditures to the minimum demanded by the Govern- 
ment’s responsibilities. 

Obviously, however, one reaches a point in reducing Government 
expenditures at which no further reductions can be made, unless 
it is decided to cripple many essential governmental activities—in 
other words, unless it is decided to make drastic changes in 
national policy. For example, it would mean consideration of 
such things as weakening our national defense and slowing up 
or abandoning flood control, soil-erosion prevention, and relief for 
the aged and the unemployed. Such a course, I believe, would 
not have the approval of either the American people or their 
elected Representatives in Congress. 

Moreover, it would clearly be disastrous to many of the needy 
unemployed and disruptive to many sections of private industry 
if we were to cut Government expenditures in the coming fiscal 
year by much more than the amount I have indicated. 

We are definitely in a transition period between unbalanced 
and balanced Federal Budgets, but I firmly believe that there is 
just as much danger to our economy as a whole in moving too 
rapidly in this direction as there would be in not moving at all. 

Relatively few persons realize the striking fact that the net im- 
provement this year in the budgetary position of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as estimated will amount to more than $2,000,000,000. 
In other words, the net deficit this year is estimated at less than 





seven hundred millions as compared with more than two billion 
seven hundred millions last year. 

This net improvement of more than $2,000,000,000 in a single 
year provides the best answer to those who, in most cases ignorant 
of the true facts, have publicly despaired of our ability to balance 
the Federal Budget. 

True, much of this year’s anticipated budgetary improvement 
comes from increased revenue, but we are supplementing this by 
also seeking reductions in expenditures. 

In addition to these considerations I should like to point out 
that, as a result of the Social Security Act and related State laws 
it is estimated that the Federal Government next year will re- 
ceive more than $1,000,000,000 net for investment in Government 
securities for the unemployment trust fund and the old-age re- 
serve account. Although this investment will not change the total 
amount of the public debt it will with a balanced Budget result in 
the transfer to these reserve accounts of more than a billion dol- 
lars of Government obligations now held by private investors. 

Even during the decade of the twenties, when the Treasury was 
receiving large payments of interest and principal on war debts, 
and from the sale of surplus war materials, the maximum reduc- 
tion made in any single year in the public debt held by private 
investors was about one billion three hundred millions. ‘The rate 
at which it is safe to reduce the public debt in private hands de- 
pends upon the rate at which private funds flow into investment 
channels. It is unsafe to go too fast. 


Although we are not contemplating any increase in the total tax 
burden, the character of our tax structure is being given earnest 
consideration. 

The Federal tax system affects everyone in the country. We in 
the Treasury in studying tax problems have two objectives always 
before us: First, that the tax burden shall be distributed as fairly 
as possible, and, second, that the collection of taxes shall be as 
little burdensome to the taxpayer as possible. 

It is with these aims that, by direction of the President, we have 
been reviewing the whole tax structure in the last few months 
and are just now in the process of presenting to a committee of 
Congress the information we have collected. The study has not 
been directed toward raising additional revenue. Instead, we have 
sought to determine whether there are inequalities and injustices 
in the distribution of the tax burden and whether there are some 
taxes whose cost of collection and whose burdensome effect out- 
weigh the revenue gain. In addition, we want to simplify col- 
lection and make the taxpayer’s record keeping less difficult. 

We realize that our tax laws are too complicated; we want to 
make them less so. We realize that there are inequities; we want 
to eliminate as many of them as we can. 

In making this study we have invited the assistance and the 
advice of groups of taxpayers and of individuals. We want to hear 
the taxpayer's side of the story. We want all the facts we can get, 
and we have obtained both facts and opinions. 

Our tax revenues come largely from individual earnings and 
business profits. We do not wish to impose levies which tend to 
dry up the sources of tax revenue. The laws should be so written 
and administered that the taxpayer can continue to make a reason- 
able profit with a minimum of interference from his own Federal 
Government, provided that the taxpayer cooperates with his Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the purpose and the spirit of the tax laws. 
Of course, tax policy cannot properly be determined from excep- 
tional cases. We must look at the whole picture. We base our 
decisions on extensive information and upon analysis of actual tax 
records 


The amount of our income-tax revenue is only about half our 
total internal revenue. Less than 3,000,000 people out of our total 
population pay individual Federal income taxes. We would be 
applying the principle of capacity to pay more justly if we were to 
reduce the number of consumer taxes and at the same time to 
increase the number of income-tax payers. Taxpayers who are 
squarely confronted with their own tax burdens are bound to be 
keenly alive to the way the money is being spent by their 
Government. 

The Budget now nearing completion is predicated on a definite 
estimate of receipts based on the existing tax structure. It is a 
cardinal point of our policy that the tax system, as revised, must 
not yield a smaller return for 1939 than the present system would 
yield. 

Let me repeat, we want to adjust inequalities and remedy defects 
in the tax laws. In doing this we have sought the help of the 
taxpayer and have given him a sympathetic hearing. If we find 
that the operation of any particular tax is unfair, we stand ready 
to say so publicly. 

My object this evening has been to present, as clearly and as 
frankly as I know how, a comprehensive picture of the Federal 
expenditures and the budgetary outlook. I have tried to make 
plain the underlying economic reasons, as well as the humanitarian 
ones, for the past deficits; and I have tried to bring out clearly the 
considerations that now demand further definite steps toward a 
balanced Federal Budget. I have shown why, in my opinion, this 
balance should be sought by a reduction in expenditures without 
an increase in the total of the tax burden. But I have also shown 
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that there is a limit to reductions, and that balancing of budgets 
needs the help of industry to keep up total tax receipts unless we 
are again to resort to deficit financing. 

The principal aims of our budgetary policy have been—and I 
hope will continue to be—to promote a high level and healthy 
character of business activity, a maximum volume of employment 
at good wages in private industry, a reasonable return to capital 
and enterprise, fair treatement for our agricultural population, and | 
adequate revenues to meet the services now demanded of the | 
Federal Government. 

The attainment of these ends rests very greatly on private initia- 
tive and on the cooperation of private enterprise. This is a neces- 
sary supplement to any efforts which the Government can put forth. 
This administration is going to do everything possible to promote 
a continuation of recovery and to balance the Budget through 
cutting expenditures. But I wish to emphasize that in no event 
will this administration allow anyone to starve, nor will it abandon 
its broad purpose to protect the weak, to give human security, and 
to seek a wider distribution of our national income. We are 
confident that, with the full cooperation of the business world, our 
present difficulties will be overcome; and that the aims that I have 
set forth above, which are properly those of private business as well 
as those of the National Government, will be achieved. 








Flood Compact or Power Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN, OF 
CONNECTICUT, ON NOVEMBER 7, 1937 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, last week at Hartford 
my colleague, Mr. KoppLeMann, delivered an address entitled 
“Flood Compact or Power Compact.” It is an outstanding 
statement of the real situation confronting the fight we are 
making for the people of Connecticut and New England. 
I believe his statement should be read by all Members of 
Congress, and ask unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


During the few weeks I have been home, the question was asked, 
Why did not Congress ratify the flood-control compact? 

Because, my friends, while the compact is, to be sure, a flood- 
control compect, it is also a power compact. The law never in- 
tended it should be a power compact. That is why it was rejected 
by the Federal Power Commission and by the administration in 
Washington. 

The people of Connecticut have obtained their information on 
the flood-control compact largely from the newspapers. The press 
of this State approves the compact and denounces those of us who 
oppose it. The press has emphasized the arguments in support of 
the compact; it has played up the statements of gentlemen who 
approve it; it has played down the equally important arguments in 
opposition to this flood and power compact. 

The crux of the opposition to the compact lies in the insertion 
of provisions giving the States control over the possible generation 
of electrical power at the dams and reservoirs to be constructed, 
contrary to the Flood Control Act of 1936, and in violation of the 
provisions of the Power Act of 1920. If permitted this would es- 
tablish a dangerous precedent. 

If the four States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetis, 
and Connecticut had adhered to the iaw and had kept within the 
limits of the congressional authorization which permitted these 
States to draw a compact for flood-control purposes only, today 
the reservoirs, dikes, and dams would be under construction and 
the people of New England protected against the devastation of a 
flood such as we had last year. 

The question of flood control has been an important one since 
the disastrous floods of 1927, which that year included Vermont 
among its victims. A survey was made of New England. The 
floods of 1936 brought things to a head, and Congress determined | 
that once and for all time, the progress of science would be utilized | 
for flood prevention measures. | 


Construction of reservoirs to stem the floodwaters of the Con- 
necticut and Merrimack Rivers and their tributaries were proposed. 

Originally it was suggested that the Federal Government take 
over the entire job of constructing the reservoirs. But during the 
course of debate, that original plan was amended so that as far as 
the Connecticut and the Merrimack Rivers were concerned, the cost 
would be borne in the following proportion: In round figures, | 


ten million dollars representing the cost of construction, by the 
Federal Government; three and one-half million dollars, represent- 
ing the cost of land and damages, by the four States. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 called for the construction of dams 
and reservoirs for the sole immediate purpose of flood control, to 
protect life and property, and for nothing else. 

But, instead of limiting the compact to flood-control purposes, 
the compact commissioners of the New England States drafted pro- 
visions governing the generation of power. Although these provi- 
sions are phrased in such a way that ostensibly the consent of the 
Federal Government would be required before any power generation 
project by the States or by private utility interests could be under- 
taken, actually the four New England States could hold up power 
development by the Federal Government for a period of 999 years; 
and the Government is the people, make no mistake about that. 

Naturally neither the Congress nor the President could agree to 
anything sc flagrantly out of line with either existing law or the 
intent of Congress, as it is expressed in the Flood Control Act 
of 1936. 

You may ask, why do I object to a delegation of this power control 
to the States? Because in these four States the generation of power 
is in the hands of privately controlled electric power interests. 

Now, the various compact commissions are constituted of well- 
meaning, public-spirited men. But, as sometimes happens, there 
are those who use sorrow visited upon others by floods or other dis- 
asters as an opportunity to attempt so-called jokers, which they 
hope will be overlooked because of the great need for a remedy. 
Thus, in spite of the well-meaning members of the commission, 
there was permitted the writing of provisions into the compact 
which were out of line with the purposes for which the compact was 
authorized. 

Under those provisions the States cannot develop a power project 
without the Government's consent, and the Government has no 
right to initiate one without the States’ agreement. You can read- 
ily see that a fine deadlock could ensue under those conditions and 
progress definitely stopped 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 is a simple document. It states 
the purpose simply and the requirements simply. Why it was found 
necessary to go outside the provisions and the purpose of this law 
and draw a document which is essentially a power compact is 
beyond my comprehension, unless my question answers itself, and 
advantage was being taken of a tragic situation for the furtherance 
of power by the private utility interests in these States. Without 
question the framers of the compact exceeded the authority granted 
in the Flood Control Act of 1936. 

I am purposely taking the time to give these details of the history 
of the flood compact because there seems to be so much confusion 
in the minds of Connecticut men and women. 

I cannot help blaming this confusion to a great extent on the 
newspapers, because, as I said before, they have not dealt fairly 
with this question in presenting both sides to the public. One gen- 
tleman, for instance, told me that he thought the compact ought 
to go through as it is at present written. I asked him why. He 
said because the newspapers approve it. I asked him, “What do the 
newspapers say?” He replied, “I didn’t read the whole story, but I 
can tell from the headlines they think the compact is all right.” 

That is the trouble. Many people are forming their opinions on 
national and local issues, not by what the newspaper stories tell 
them, but from the impressions left by the headlines. 

Well, if we were to accept everything we read in the newspapers, 
including their so-called polls, President Roosevelt would have been 
defeated last November, and so would the rest of us. But somehow, 
thanks mostly to the radio, the people were able to determine the 
facts for themselves and the truth prevailed. 

On March 15 of this year the Hartford Courant reported that 
the flood pact was completed, and further stated that—and I 
quote, “Until the draft is finally approved by the flood-control 
conferees, its provisions will not be made public.” About a month 
later a photostatic copy of the compact as it was presented to the 
Connecticut State Legislature was sent to me. From my layman's 
knowledge of the law, I sensed that not only would the compact 
exceed the authority gr.nted in the Flood Control Act of 1936, 
but that in addition it violated the Power Act of 1920. I pre- 
sented the matter to a Government attorney, who substantiated 
my fears. I then called the compact to the attention of the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission. Before his report 
was received, two of our flood commissioners came to Washington 
to discuss the flood-control compact with the Connecticut con- 
gressional delegation. 

On April 24 the Hartford Courant, in a special story from its 
Washington correspondent in his report of that conference, stated 
that it was a happy affair until I brought up the question of 
power in the compact and warned those present that the compact 
exceeded the authority granted the New England States in the 
Flood Control Act of 1936. The Courant report stated that I ex- 
pressed the belief that the proviso in the compact authorizing 
the States to use the flood reservoirs for power dams contravened 
existing law giving the Federal Government control over navi- 
gable streams. It reported my fear that the Federal Power Com- 
mission would recommend against congressional ratification of the 
compact. 

On May 1 the Courant correspondent in his regular column re- 
ported that Representative RANKIN, of Mississippi, had served notice 
that he would oppose ratification of the compact because of its 
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power provisions. But even earlier than that, on March 27, the 
Courant correspondent advised that the New England flood com- 
pact must be returned to Congress for ratification, the engineers 
of the War Department said—and I quote, “It exceeds conditions 
laid down in the 1936 act.” Now, let me explain that, had the 
compact been drawn in accordance with the provisions of the 
flood-control law, it would have required no further approval by 
Congress. 

Yet, despite these warnings, the compact was later approved by 
the Connecticut Legislature on June 26, and the bond issue to 
pay for Connecticut’s participation in the program was also 
approved. 

As I told you, I sent the compact to the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for an opinion. His memorandum was s0 
important that the Courant correspondent devoted his entire 
column on June 27 to a recital of the objections of the Power 
Commission to this compact—objections which in their essence 
are identical with those I have mentioned and will mention as I 
proceed with this talk. 

In spite of the fact that the compact had already been passed 
by the Connecticut Legislature, the Courant correspondent voiced 
his opinion that the Power Commission’s report to me apparently 
consigned the flood compact to the graveyard, because, as the 
attorney of the Power Commission stated, the compact “would 
reverse the established Federal policy on hydroelectric develop- 
ment and would contravene the Federal Power Act, giving control 
over hydroelectric developments to the Power Commission.” One 
of the provisions of the compact gives away for 999 years the 
people’s rights over power production. As the attorney of the 
Power Commission stated to me—and I quote again—“A thousand 
years is a long time in the history of any race. Conceivably Con- 
gress might find some better method of handling the problem 
within this long period of time. The compact would leave Con- 
gress powerless to inaugurate such different method without the 
consent of all the contracting States.” 

Very carefully there was inserted in the compact a provision 
that it would endure for a period of 999 years. What safeguards 
they tried! 

I make these points to have it clearly understood that last April 
I cited the very objections which subsequently were voiced by the 
Federal Power Commission and pointed out by the President. Re- 
peated warnings were given that the compact was not satisfactory. 
Despite these warnings the legislatures of the four States gave their 
approval to the compact, and on July 6 the commissioners rep- 
resenting the four States put their signatures to the document. 

The President is opposed to this compact. As Governor of the 
State of New York, he received illuminating utility education. 
He not only knew his own State but he was well acquainted with 
the St. Lawrence River project. Since becoming President he has 
received a world of knowledge through the many power and flood- 
ccntrol projects all over the Nation. In my opinion, he is the 
best-equipped individual in America on the subject. When I went 
to him on this matter, in language so plain that it was the more 
forceful for its plainness, he told me he was against this compact. 
And he supported my objections in writing. 

When the resolution to ratify the compact was presented to the 
Congress, some New England Senators insisted upon putting it 
through, declaring that they would leave the responsibility of a 
possible delay in flood-control measures to rest upon the White 
House. An effort was made to get the compact through the Sen- 
ate, and it failed. 

Let me recall my own part in this flood-control program. I have 
repeatedly gone on record to the effect that, in my opinion, the 
most effective and the shortest method of accomplishing flood 
control for New England would be for the Federal Government to 
undertake and pay for the entire project. 

I voted for the bill authorizing the compact because I did not 
want to have this important matter of flood prevention held up, 
hoping that the States would be able to get together. Well, as a 
matter of fact, the States did not get together for a compact written 
in accordance with the Flood Control Act of 1936. The document 
they presented was a doubtful one because it had to be returned 
for congressional ratification, something that would not have been 
necessary had the law been complied with. 

Local papers deplore my opposition to the compact. They give 
the impression that because of the paltry benefits which may ac- 
crue to private utility interests I am standing in the way of flood 
control. 

There is no man to whom I will give way in my earnest desire 
for speedy relief from these devastating floods. No man more than 
myself wants these reservoirs, dams, and dikes built without delay, 
and they can be built without delay if these four New England 
States will agree to remove the power provisions of the compact. 

Frank R. McNinch is the Chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. He was appointed by President Hoover in 1931 as a mem- 
ber of that Commission. As recently as Monday, August 16 of this 
year, before a committee of Congress, he gave his opinion on this 
pact, and here it is: “I would regard it also as an alteration by 
Congress of the policy laid down in the Federal Power Act of 1920, 
which was the culmination and result of a long-continued fight 
between private power interests and the Federal Government,” 
said Mr. McNinch. “That fight,” he stated—and I quote—‘came 
to fruition in 1920 by the passage of the Federal Power Act, under 


| construction of dams or projects for the development of power on 





which act the Federal Government exercises jurisdiction over the 


any navigable waters or any tributaries thereof.” Listen further 
to Mr. McNinch—and I quote again: “If I understand the compact 
correctly, though that may not have been intended, it is neverthe- 
less, in my judgment, the inescapable result that if the title is 
vested in the States and if the States are to be permitted to 
develop the power projects and dispose of the power they develop, 
the Federal Government will no longer in those four States be in a 
position that it now is under the Federal Power Act to give pref- 
erential consideration to the rights of States, public bodies, or 
public districts or municipalities.” 

“The Federal Power Act,” said Mr. McNinch, “now requires that 
be done in the case of every navigable stream or tributary thereof.” 
No stronger objection to the compact have I heard from anyone. 
In the opinion of this high authority, if the compact as drawn 
by the four States were to be adopted by the Congress today, 
these rights would pass from the people back into the hands of 
the private electric interests, the law of 1920 would be repealed, 
and we would be back again to those dark ages when vested pri- 
vate interests, contrary to the public good, would again be riding 
in the saddle. 

When the Flood Control Act of 1936 was before the United States 
Senate committee, the question of electrical energy that might be 
produced from these contemplated reservoirs was raised. I was 
present. Senator CopeLanp, of New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee, replied emphatically: “This is a flood-control bill, and the 
question of power cannot enter into it.” 

My interest in flood control did not start with the disasters of 
1936. As a boy I lived on the East Side in Hartford and experi- 
enced every year the backing up of the river through the sewers 
into the streets, filling the cellars of homes with disease-infested 
waters. A boyhood chum was drowned in one of those floods. 
Years later, when a member of the city council, I advocated and 
saw put through an intercepting sewer which in a large measure 
protected Hartford against the underflow waters of these floods. 
That was a fight. That intercepting sewer was opposed by peo- 
ple who lived far removed from the flooded East Side district. 
As an alderman I was publicly reprimanded by Mayor Henney for 
my activity, and the Hartford Courant in those days played up 
the rebuke I received. But the intercepting sewer was finally 
built. 

I have been advised to stop looking for the hand of the utili- 
ties in this compact. I have been told that the utilities had no 
hand in this compact. Why, then, are the utilities so anxious that 
this compact go through? 

New Hampshire had on the flood-compact commission a Mr. 
Robert Upton. I have it on reliable authority that the official 
records of the Public Service Commission of New Hampshire show 
that for the past 4 years Mr. Upton has appeared as attorney for 
the New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co., the Derry Electric Co., and 
the Lamprey Co. subsidiaries of the Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
As far as the records reveal, he still represents these companies. 
Also, he has appeared as counsel for the White Mountain Power 
Co. and its successor, the Dewing interests. Moreover, Mr. Upton 
is special counsel to the present administration in New Hampshire 
in utility and allied matters. 

In answer to a letter of mine, Mr. Frank Comerford, well known 
in Massachusetts because of his active interest on behalf of power 
companies in that State, indicated to my satisfaction that he wants 
this compact approved by Congress. Mr. Samuel Ferguson, chair- 
man of the board of the Hartford Electric Light Co., has likewise 
indicated his approval. 

At the recent founders’ day dinner of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association here in Hartford, Georse S. Hawley, president of 
the Bridgeport Gas & Light Co., used that occasion to attack the 
administration and those of us who oppose this utility compact 
drawn up under the guise of flood control. 

This power question affects all of us one way or the other. The 
future of New England, industrially and economically, is bound up 
in cheaper power rates. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts are going to pay Vermont and 
New Hampshire well for any land and damages incidental to the 
construction of these flood-control projects. Under the Casey bill 
introduced recently a flood-control compact drawn in accordance 
with the law goes into effect. when two or more States agree to it. 
This measure is coming up in the next session of Congress. If 
Connecticut and Massachusetts really want flood control, we can 
have it under the Casey bill. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 states that floods are a national 
menace. I cannot understand why Vermont and New Hampshire 
refuse to cooperate in effecting a proper flood-control program for 
their own good as well as the good of their neighbors. I cannot 
understand why they are insisting on rights they do not have 
under the law, ignoring entirely how responsible they are for the 
safety of the rest of New England. Therefore I cannot help but 
feel that there is more in their stubbornness than meets the eye. 

Those holding out for the compact are pleading that the suffering 
people want and need flood control. They urge us to disregard 
these power provisions and pay attention only to the immediate 
need of flood control. 

They remind me of the suffering sponsors of the Liberty League, 
who pleaded with us, “Don’t tax the shirt off the workingman’s 








pack,” and at the same time they themselves were tearing the 
shirts off the backs of the poor. 

The compact advocates are now crying out for States’ rights. My 
friends, I am for States’ rights, but I also am for the people’s 
rights. States’ rights properly interpreted mean people's rights. 
But in this fight States’ rights mean private utility rights as 
against the people's rights. 

This week I return to Washington. Our fight for real flood- 
control protection, our fight for lower power and light rates is 
going to continue. In carrying on my part I believe that I am 
following out the wishes of those who sent me to Congress. 


The President’s Message and a Bill Introduced 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the President’s message is a | 


great disappointment. It reveals clearly that there has been 
no change in the fundamental policies and attitude of the 
New Deal toward business, thrift, and investment. The will- 


| 


o’-the-wisp of Government-managed economy still stands as | 


the core of the President’s empty eloquence. Mr. Roosevelt’s 

vision of the Government managing everything is here re- 

affirmed and enlarged. 

New threats against American business, big and little, are 
implicit in the President’s declaration, “If private enterprise 
does not respond, Government must take up the slack. 
What we can do covers so wide a field and so many subjects 
that it is not feasible to include them all in this message.” 

That is a formal threat of national dictatorship. 

The universal demand for immediate relief from tax poli- 
cies which have paralyzed enterprise with uncertainty and 
fear is dismissed with mere devices of concealment and 
evasion. 

Since the President finds it impossible to make a specific 
recommendation on this urgent national need, I have today 
introduced for the consideration of Congress a bill calling 
for the repeal of both the undistributed profits tax and the 
capital-stock tax as embodied in the Revenue Act of 1936. 

Moreover, the White House message repeats the reckless 
doctrine that the Federal Budget must be balanced by 
greater revenues rather than by curtailed squandering. 
Specifically on this point the President says he can accept 
no revision of the tax laws “which involves a reduction in 
the aggregate revenues.” 

The message does not protect the Government credit. On 
the contrary, it portends more spending and thereby fore- 
casts a continuing trend toward ultimate inflation. 

The message does not encourage free enterprise but urges 
more bureaucratic centralization in Washington. 

The message does not outline sound policies of conserva- 
tion but predicts vast new regional experiments of unmeas- 
ured cost and untested social value. 

Having induced an unnecessary business recession by un- 
sound policies, the President now calls upon shackled private 
enterprise to rescue the administration. 

Business can restore prosperity, and will do so if and when 
it is freed from the harassing impediments of Roosevelt 
policies. 

I have today introduced the following bill: 

A bill to repeal section 14, title I, subtitle B, “Surtax on undis- 
tributed profits,” and section 401, title Il, “Capital-stock tax,” 
of the Revenue Act of 1936 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 14, title I, subtitle B, “Surtax 

on undistributed profits,” and section 401, title II, “Capital-stock 

pn ay Revenue Act of 1936, be, and the same are hereby, 
re 





The National Guard 


en 
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HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, DELIV- 
ERED BEFORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
GUARD ASSOCIATION AT MONTGOMERY, ALA., ON OCTOBER 
29, 1937: 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I include an address delivered 
by me before the annual convention of the National Guard 
Association at Montgomery, Ala., on October 29, 1937: 


I feel signally honored to have this opportunity to meet and talk 
to such a large representation of men upon whom the Nation so 
largely depends for the maintenance of its institutions and of 
government itself. 

The wisdom of our forefathers finds no better exemplification 
than in our National Guard. As at present constituted, you are a 
heritage of their foresight in decreeing against a large professional 
army. 

The primary interest of you men is civil. Your paramount wish 
is for a happy, contented, prosperous nation, which only is attain- 
able and lasting through the avoidance of the widespread disrup- 
tion consequent upon war. 

National happiness, contentment, and prosperity are the fruits 
of uninterrupted national tranquillity. They are blessings which 
flow from peace, and it is to secure their flowage that the National 
Guard exists, because you stand as our major bulwark, not alone 
collectively but individually, by the very nature of your individual 


callings, against those influences, those factors, which lead to 
unrest and armed conflict both within and without national 
confines. 


Our forefathers envisioned this psychology of a militia, which 
down to this good hour has been not peace at any price, but peace 
with honor, peace unless there be a threat, a challenge to our 
institutions, to our unity, to our principles of government, to all 
that yonder banner exemplifies. 

Then and then only would America strike. 

Then and then only would you men of the National Guard wish 
to strike—be eager to strike. 

God forbid that it may again become necessary. 

The best insurance that it will not is a proper measure of pre- 
paredness, and by that I do not mean the blueprint kind. 

You men who know intimately the horrors of war, many by 
actual experience, and stanch disciples of the doctrine that a 
strong defense is the best bulwark of peace, you will find me 
supporting you in that view. 

If preparedness will keep you out of war, if preparedness will 
keep you at your fireside with your loved ones, if preparedness 
spells continued peace for our America—and I know of no surer 
guarantor—then I pledge you that to the extent that I may con- 
tribute to that end in my present position, with your cooperation 
and support, we shall steadily and progressively build toward a 
proper measure of preparedness. 

Of course, you gentlemen know, as well as I, that this cannot be 
done in a day, a month, or a year. Much time and money will be 
needed. As you all know, we have been buying or spending our 
way out of the worst depression in history. It has cost huge sums 
of money—borrowed money, which must be repaid. Preparedness 
has been the gainer, probably not as much as we all might wish, 
but in a very substantial way, because our leadership saw the 
wisdom of aiding and abetting industry of every kind and descrip- 
tion, which meant, of course, larger than normal peacetime outlays 
going into the shipyards and into the factories and arsenals of the 
country, Government owned and private. 

There can be no question that we have progressed more rapidly 
than under normal conditions. But, despite our gains, much re- 
mains to be done. 

I need not relate to this assemblage our deficiencies. You are 
no doubt better versed with them than I. We all should much 
prefer that none existed right now, not because we feel that war 
is imminent but because if there were no deficiencies war would 
be less imminent if our preparedness doctrine be sound. 

There is not a man here who does not entertain the view that 
we cannot long continue to have Federal expenditures exceed Fed- 
eral income, but I am sure I have your unanimous approval of the 
position I took at the last session, when blanket cuts were being 
vociferously advocated in all the regular annual appropriation bills, 
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namely, that if expenditures were not to be permitted to run 
apace with the amounts appropriated, resort should be had to 
selective retrenchment; that the defense appropriations should be 
spared to the utmost. 


I had been permitted to look behind the scenes and I knew that 
more than a negligible amount had been appropriated which might 
be withheld from expenditure without impairment to the military 


arm. 

There is no question in my mind that the only course for us 
to pursue is to go forward with the programs which have been 
quite definitely shaped by the War Department. Despite all of the 


unrest abroad, I should be disposed at this time to deprecate any 
urge not emanating from the President himself to proceed other 
than in a consistently progressive way. 


I say that because I have supreme confidence in the will and 
determination and ability of the Chief Executive to keep us out 
of war. 

President Roosevelt has said that he hates war. He hates it just 
as bitterly as you and I do, and with your help and mine and the 
help of our peace-loving neighbors, I have faith that he will so 
guide the ship of state that we shall continue at peace—only and 
unless the alternative shall be thoroughly repulsive to those prin- 
ciples sacred to every patriotic, red-blooded American. 

It is my firm conviction also that we may depend upon the 
President, despite financial stringency, to advocate that national- 
defense preparation goes forward on a scale consistent with his 
intimate knowledge of those influences which bear upon the meas- 
ure of such preparation we should have. I say let him chart the 
course. If and when he should advocate acceleration, he will 
find a ready and responsive Congress and a national spirit wholly 
sympathetic. 

You are about to adjourn another of your annual conventions— 
a very successful one, I have been told. I shall hear more about it, 
I suppose, after you and I have learned the dictum given to 
Colonel! Chaffee by the Bureau of the Budget as to your 1939 
estimates. 

I know you are as happy to have Colonel Chaffee here as I am 
to have him accompany me. The colonel flew with me up into 
my district earlier in the month and made the principal address 
to an assemblage composed largely of National Guard and Reserve 
officers. He discoursed in a most interesting and illuminating 
Way upon the essentialness to success of a balanced military team. 
Copies of his talk are available, I believe. Each of you would be 
enriched by reading it. 

I thank you for inviting me to your meeting. I have enjoyed 
my visit with you. I want each of you to know and feel that you 
will always find a welcome in my office at Washington. I hope 
you will come to see me. I want your friendship and I want your 
help and support in this job of mine. Working together closely, 
I am sure we can and will accomplish much. 

I could not conclude without congratulating you upon your se- 
lection of a new president. The men you have chosen for that 
responsible office, including the retiring president, General Waller, 
and his predecessors, add emphasis to your wisdom and sound 
judgment. General Leach is an old friend. His wide knowledge 
and genial personality presage a most effective year. 

The members of my committee and those connected with the 
Chief of Staff's office in Washington depend on one man more 
than any other to keep a balance in the financing of the Army and 
all its auxiliaries, such as the National Guard. As I said before, 
and say now, he knows more about the gencral set-up of the Army 
than any other one man. He is with us today. The genial, effi- 
cient, and hard-working clerk of our committee, John Pugh, of 
Washington, D. C. 

I should be remiss also if I did not speak of Gen. Milton Reckord. 
The Guard and the Nation owe him a debt of gratitude. His work 
in Washington for many years in behalf of the National Guard 
justly merits the highest commendation and praise. 

I thank you. 


A Suggestion for 1938 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
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OF NEW YORK ; 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, after 7 years as a Member 
of the Congress under both Presidents Hoover and Roose- 
velt, I am struck again at the opening of the special session 
by the fact that we are still heavily burdened with unem- 
ployment and at the moment in another business recession 
under which conditions we are once more flooded with sug- 
gestions of what ought to be done. 

This special session was called by the President presum- 
ably to bring immediate action upon two very important 
and controversial measures, I refer to the wage and hour 





bill and a new farm measure. But we find ourselves back 
here on the floor today exactly where we were when we left 
here a little over 2 months ago. Neither of the two meas- 
ures advocated by the President are ready for consideration 
and it would appear that some time will elapse before they 
are brought up for action. Even with the 4-to-1 majority 
enjoyed by the Democratic Party there is no agreement, 
and, if anything, there is substantial disagreement among 
members of the committees concerned with the development 
of these measures. All of which can lead to only one of two 
conclusions—that the call for the special session was made 
blindly without consulting the wishes of the majority leader- 
ship or that the call should not have been made in the first 
place. Forgetting these conclusions, however, it must be 
apparent to most of us that with the marked business reces- 
sion in most all fields we stand on the brink of losing all 
of the economic gains of the New Deal insofar as definitely 
coping with the everlasting unemployment situation is con- 
cerned. In other words, after priming the pump by spend- 
ing billions for this and that, we may easily find ourselves 
right back in the cycle where we started. 

There is some basis, however, from my point of view for 
encouragement today. This comes in the first place even 
from the President himself, according to press reports, of 
his willingness to at least listen to the suggestion that it 
may be advisable to help industry, or to put it another way, 
relieve industry so that it may be in a position to see what 
it can do to absorb the unemployment. Beyond this there 
have been statements by Secretary Morgenthau and others 
close to the administration supporting this point of view, and 
I take great pleasure in reading to the House a statement in 
the press of November 12 by our distinguished chairman of 
the Rules Committee, the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
O’Connor. Complaining that no one in the country gives a 
thought to 5,000,000 private employers, Mr. O’Connor told 
reporters: 

We are picking on them, abusing them, and snooping on them. 
bs — only place anybody can get a job is from a private em- 
‘ The employers won’t do anything while living under the fear of 
the Government, with taxes, snooping, and so on, to harass them. 

If the Ways and Means Committee came in with a tax bill 
changing the capital gains and corporate surplus taxes, the reaction 


would be tremendous. The psychological effect would be im- 
mediate. 


I’m going to do all that I can to build up that idea. 

The vundistributed corporation profits tax is strangling 
smaller manufacturing concerns in the country, and these 
many thousands of smaller companies are really the -back- 
bone of employment and purchasing power. This tax will 
result in preventing these smaller concerns from weathering 
any serious business depression. 

The last depression caused the impairment of surpluses 
and working capital. If not allowed to restore safe surpluses 
to tide over periods of loss, if not allowed to pay off bank 
loans or exempt capital investment in necessary replacement 
of worn-out and obsolete equipment and repairs, the answer 
is only too plain—they will be forced out of business. 

I speak feelingly, because companies of which I know are 
in that position and I have reason to know that their case 
is typical of a very large percentage of the manufacturers 
throughout the country. 

We are in another depression at this moment. Whether 
it will be of short or long duration, no one knows. 

All of which brings me to the point of these few remarks 
with the following suggestions: Readjust the corporate-sur- 
plus tax or, better, repeal it entirely; readjust the capital 
gain and loss clause or, better, repeal it entirely; repeal the 
nuisance taxes. 

This, of course, immediately brings up the question of Gov- 
ernment income and the loss to the Government in the repeal 
of these taxes, all having to do with balancing the Budget. 
In this connection I am reliably informed that considerable 
consideration has been given, and is now being given, by tax 
experts attached to the Ways and Means Committee and 
others in the Treasury to a proposal for an alternative plan 
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which would be known as a gross profits tax. A careful 
analysis made by a nationally known accounting house of the 
income to the United States for the year 1936 had this alter- 
native tax plan been in operation indicates that it would have 
produced over two billion in revenues to the Government for 
that year. 

I hope the members of the Ways and Means Committee vill 
give immediate consideration to the basic facts and under- 
lying theories behind this alternative proposal known to them. 
Some of its members, I know, are partially informed on its 
proposals, and, as I have stated, your tax experts are very well 
informed. My suggestion then boils down to the repeal of the 
three taxes mentioned and the substitution of an alternate 
plan known to Ways and Means and Treasury experts. 

Business by now should have learned its lesson, as well as 
the Government. Make 1938 a trial year for industry. Put 
industry on trial for one full year under this program and you 
will see results. 

I am hopeful that the results of the present unemployment 
census soon to be completed will be accurate and the present 
indications are that this census is going to be well done. 
With this we will have some real information on which to 
base appropriations for relief. All of this can be taken care 
of under a plan such as I have outlined. Between now and 
Christmas put these changes in our tax structure into effect 
for 1938. Put it up to industry. Next to the employee out 
of work, no one has borne the brunt of the last 7 years more 
than the average head of the average small business. There 
is not 1 in 10 persons on W. P. A., P. W. A., or any sort of 
relief who would not rather have a real job of his or her own. 
I do not mean to say that this program will solve all our diffi- 
culties, but it will go a long way and, if adopted, I am sure, 
another census taken at the end of next year will justify this 
course, 





Insurance Against War 
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HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
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ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF WAR, TO THE CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA, AT DAN- 
VILLE, VA., ON AUGUST 25, 1937 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of the 
Honorable Louis Johnson, the Assistant Secretary of War, at 
the Convention of the American Legion, Department of Vir- 
ginia, in my congressional district, in the city of Danville, 
on August 25, 1937: 


Fellow Legionnaires, we of West Virginia are proud to share with 
you of our mother State a common heritage of principles and 
ideals. Many of us are closely bound to you in ties of blood. I 
humbly offer my own case as an example. I was born and brought 
up in Roanoke. I graduated from the University of Virginia. My 
parents and my brothers still live in the Old Dominion State. 

Between our two States Nature has set up thick forests and 
steep ridges. In other parts of the world these might have be- 
come fortified frontiers. Not so with us. Between our peoples 
there stand no barriers, physical or spiritual. 

We are linked with you in our culture and our economy. We 
made mutual sacrifices in France. We fought side by side as 
members of the same Eightieth Division in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. It seems quite natural, therefore, that we should get 
together occasionally, talk over our common problems, and con- 
sider some of the questions that affect not only the well-being 
of our two States but also the welfare of our whole Nation. 

About 4 years ago it was my privilege, as your national com- 
mander, to be your official guest. I then had the opportunity to 
see what valuable services you, my comrades of the American 
Legion, were performing in the interests of your communities and 
in the welfare of our country. 





You had just passed through a trying period of economic ad- 
versity. Many of you had been hurt; some quite badly. Even 
now, perhaps, not all of you have recovered. With the same fight- 
ing spirit that many of you, yourselves veterans of the Twenty- 
ninth Division, displayed in the capture of the enemy positions 
east of the Meuse, and with the same dogged determination that 
others of you, members of the Eightieth Division, showed in 
pushing through the heavy swamps and sheli-torn roads of 
Buzancy, you dug in, practiced and preached the principles of 
Americanism, fortified your positions against subversive influences, 
and moved forward for the counterattack 

May I add that in the successful campaign of education against 
subversive influences, led by the national Americanism commis- 
sion of the American Legion, it was a citizen of this city of Dan- 
ville who played a conspicuous role. I refer to my good friend 
and fellow legionnaire, your own neighbor, Hugh T. Williams 

The battle against the depression, thank God, has been won. 
You Legionnaires of Virginia, marching alongside your comrades 
from other Slates of the Union, may take just pride in the role 
you played in that great crisis. For the second time in your 
generation you heard the call of country and faithfully answered. 

Today we are reaping the harvest of the seeds of recovery planted 
with your help and cooperation. Gone are the worries of yester- 
day. The wounds of battle are healing. Our ideals, our principles, 
and our form of government have been secured and strengthened. 
Confidence is increasing. Prosperity is returning. Well may we 
boast that nowhere else in the world today are men and women 
more secure in their property, more protected in their lives, and 
more happy in their outlook toward the future than in the United 
States. 

As I flew over Pittsylvania County this morning and looked down 
upon the peaceful hills and valleys below, my mind traveled back 
to world news. Violence, pillage, and destruction pervade Asia. 
Brother is pitted against brother in Europe. Throughout the world 
forces of evil are trying to push civilization to an Armageddon. 

Again I looked down below. Now we were flying over the city 
of Danville. Mills, office buildings, dwellings, schools, parks, all 
of them seemed to look up toward me and raise their heads in 
pride of progress and achievement in the works of peace, comfort, 
and pleasure. In the distance pastoral scenes and row upon row 
of green tobacco fields, topped and spread to maturity, beckoned 
me to the security and tranquillity of the community below 

It seemed fantastic to think of war in the midst of these peac: ful 
surroundings. Yet no more so, perhaps, than it was 25 years ago 
to think that you and I and many of our friends would sail across 
the Atlantic to offer our lives in battle for the security of our 
country. 

We who have seen war at close range and have felt the last 
warm breath of our dear departed comrades in the muck and chaos 
of battle, we are the last to look with favor upon any national policy 
of aggression. 

On the other hand, we who have lived through the horrors of 
war's holocaust owe it to ourselves, to our wives, to our children, 
and to our institutions, to do all in our power to insure our lives 
and our property against the possibilities of a bloody struggle that 
would disturb the tranquillity and the happiness of Danville and 
the thousands of other peaceful communities in Virginia, West 
Virginia, and our sister States. 

In the midst of disturbances, however, with fires already burn- 
ing here and there, and with world-wide conflagration threatening, 
we cannot afford to sit idly by. We must strengthen our insurance 
against the possibility of even a singe. 

Most of you undoubtedly carry insurance policies against death, 
against personal injury, against property damage, against fire, and 
perhaps against storm. Many of you may pass through life un- 
scathed and never collect om your premiums. Yet your sound 
business sense pleads with you to Keep on paying to protect yourself 
against the havoc of dreaded disaster. 

I want to talk to you today about another type of insurance, 
whose premiums you, as taxpayers, pay and whose dividends you, 
as citizens, collect. I want to talk to you about your Army, your 
insurance against war, and urge you to keep up your premiums 
and perhaps slightly to increase them. 

You pay comparatively little for what you get on your policy. 
Your premium for all land, air, and sea forces is about $5 per 
capita. In Germany you would pay $8; in Japan, $13; in Italy, 
$14; in Great Britain, $15; in France, $23; and in Russia, $33; and, 
what is worse, you undoubtedly would be less able to afford the 
expenditure. 

We compete with no foreign powers in the race for armament 
nor in the lust for conquest. We ask that we be allowed to work 
out our own destiny in our own way without any outside inter- 
ference. 

Today the weak in the world apparently invite aggression from 
without and disorder and chaos from within. But “when the 
strong man fully armed,” to quote from Luke, “guardeth his own 
court, his goods are in peace.” 

I want to tell you how strong and well armed your Army ap- 
pears to be today and what it is doing to keep your goods in peace. 

Note well that when I speak of the Army I refer to it as “your” 
Army or “our” Army. It is not a conscripted force called to the 
colors against its will. It is not a mercenary horde bent on spoil 
and splendor. It is a body of American citizens recruited from 
your farms and your factories, from your schools and your homes, 
who have chosen as their life’s work service in the professional 
armed forces of our country. 
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Perhaps I can best illustrate their character by pointing out the 
career of Danville’s outstanding World War soldier, a peace and 
wartime Regular, who has devoted his life to the Army and whose 
heroism in France has been rewarded with a Distinguished Service 
Cross. 

His name is Lawrence M. Lumpkin. He left his home in Dan- 
ville to join the Army almost 30 years ago. At that time Harry 
Wooding, your beloved perennial mayor, had served but 22 of his 
successive 52 years as the head of your municipal government. 
The Army was very small—smaller than it is even now. The auto- 
mobile was in its infancy. Horses and mules provided the prin- 
cipal means of transportation. Lumpkin chose the career of an 
Army muleteer. 

In the cactus fields of Texas, in the Jungle swamps of Panama, 
in the shell-torn fields of France, he and his pack train of heavily 
laden mules have become conspicuous. 

At Exermont, on the morning of October 4, 1918, at the opening 
of the second phase of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, the attack of 
the First Division met with stubborn resistance. Infantry lines 
were halted. Communications with the artillery broke down. 
A call was sent for telephone wire. Trucks were bogged down. 
Wheel horses faltered in their traces. Upon Sergeant Lumpkin 
then fell the duty to load a pack train of 10 mules with telephone 
wire and to rush them to the firing line. 

There was no time to reconnoiter. Lumpkin loaded his mules 
with the heavy reels of wire and threw several diamond hitches. 
He formed the animals into a narrow column of single files and 
started out. The shortest route led over high, open ground. 
Almost immediately the enemy spotted the pack train. It opened 
fire. One mule let out a pitiful bray and toppled, then another, 
and another. Five of his ten mules were killed. 

Undaunted, Lumpkin continued. He moved out at a full gal- 
lop, brought his train up to the artillery position, unloaded his 
packs, and delivered the badly needed telephone wire. Then he 
turned around, made a second trip, and brought up the rest of the 
valuable cargo. 

For this act of gallantry Lumpkin received the Distinguished 
Service Cross. He wears eight stars on his World War service 
badge for four major and four minor operations on the western 
front. Since the armistice he has continued in the service. Today 
he is a staff sergeant in the Second Field Artillery at Fort Clay- 
ton, Canal Zone, in charge of a pack train in the mountain 
artillery—still loyal to his faithful mules. 

In all of our wars we have been guilty of serious mistakes. Of 
those made during the World War, no one is more familiar than 
you. We are honest enough to confess them and courageous 
enough to do our utmost to prevent their repetition, if an emer- 
gency ever again arises. 

Men may spring to arms over night, but what of their rations, 
their equipment, their arms, and their ammunition? Many of 
these necessary items cannot be bought in the open market, 
Days, weeks, perhaps months, may pass before factories can be 
established or changed into military arsenals or depots. Mean- 
while, perhaps, time and tide will not wait. 

To perfect our machinery to avert such a possible disaster it is 
axiomatic that we must be prepared. Today preparedness means 
something more than having a small, efficient Regular Army ready 
for battle. The wars of today no longer are fought alone by pro- 
fessional soldiers. They are struggles of whole nations, groups 
of nations, and even civilizations. Preparedness means keeping 
America awake, its money and resources available, and its whole 
manpower willing and ready to exercise the duties and responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship. 

To this end the officers and the enlisted men of the Army are 
keeping physically fit and mentally alert to serve their country 
in peace and war. In our garrisons at home and in our posses- 
sions overseas they are planning, studying, and experimenting. 
The battlefields of Europe and Asia today are proving grounds for 
weapons, training, and equipment. The Army schools and the 
General and division staffs follow these struggles with professional 
interest, ever on the alert, in the light of these experiences, to 
improve our methods, our tactics, and our training. 

The Army instructs and encourages the growth and efficiency of 
the National Guard. It teaches and develops the R. O. T. C. units 
at our schools and colleges. It trains and leads the Organized 
Reserves. It fosters and nurtures the C. M. T. C. It studies and 
develops war plans for the mobilization of industry that, in an 
emergency, may be called upon to convert plowshares into swords. 

All these functions it performs with but about 12,000 officers and 
165,000 enlisted men. No first-rate power, and very few smaller 
ones, rank as low in military strength. Portugal and Greece each 
has a force greater than our combined Regular Army, Navy, National 
Guard, Officers’ Reserve Corps, and all other Reserve units. In an 
emergency even peace-loving Sweden is ready to put in the field 
almost 900,000 men, while our available strength for immediate use 
is less than 500,000. 

In 1920, after a thorough study of the whole problem of pre- 
paredness, Congress decided that 18,000 officers and 280,000 enlisted 
men are needed for the Regular Army properly to carry out its 
duties. Since then our responsibilities have not been decreased and 
the state of the world has grown even more harried. Yet our forces 
are far below this desired strength. Our minimum needs today are 
14,000 officers and 165,000 enlisted men 

With your help and cooperation, I trust that Congress will soon 
appropriate sufficient funds to bring our Army up to its n 
strength. Even with these additions, however, we will still rank in 


the size of our standing army below all first-rate powers. Therefore 
I feel confident that there is no danger these increases will head 
the United States toward militarism. 

Although the duties and responsibilities of military preparedness 
weigh heavily on the Army, its officers and enlisted men, working 
together with civilian employees, are performing invaluable service 
of a nonmilitary character for the welfare of our country. To give 
you a complete picture of the activities of the War Department on 
rivers and harbors, inland waterways, the Panama Canal, the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs—to name but a few of the most important—would 
take hours. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the work of the War Department by 
pointing out to you its principal achievements of the last few years. 

The outstanding accomplishment of the War Department in the 
President's recovery program probably was in connection with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Called upon without previous notice 
to mobilize, equip, house, pay, and clothe 300,000 unemployed young 
civilians, a force greater than was mustered into the military service 
during the entire war with Spain, the Army went about its work 
quietly and efficiently. 

During the first 4 years that the Civilian Conservation Corps has 
been in existence the Army has enrolled approximately 1,869,000 
men, constructed approximately 2,000 work camps, paid the en- 
rollees and handled their allotments, and purchased and inspected 
their needed supplies and equipment. 

In the last 4 years, the Army has added another chapter to its 
brilliant history as a relief agency in times of national emergency, 
Early this year, the Ohio River Valley was inundated by the great- 
est flood in our history. The valley of the lower Mississippi simi- 
larly was threatened. Hundreds of thousands of people became 
homeless. Property damage amounted to millions. While the 
floodwaters were still rising, the Army moved to the rescue and 
cooperated with other branches of the Government and with the 
great relief agencies. The enlisted men, officers, and employees of 
the War Department sped ahead of the raging waters to save life, 
to feed, to clothe, and to relieve the unfortunates, and to aid in the 
restoration of order among these stricken communities. 

Army engineers directed 150,000 workers along the lower Missis- 
sippi, strengthened levees, guarded against breaks and diverted 
mounting torrents to available floodways. Army doctors estab- 
lished emergency hospitals and directed the prevention of disease. 
Army aviators dropped needed medicines and serums to isolated 
communities. Army radiomen helped to establish communications 
for them with the outside world. Following this great emergency, 
the facilities of the War Department, so far as possible, were per- 
mitted to help in the speedy restoration of the stricken areas. 

There are further instances of the useful work of the Army in 
the last 4 years in the development of aviation, aerial photography, 
aviation medicine, and in the cooperation with the Department of 
Agriculture on weather forecasting. 

Perhaps I have given you enough instances of the service of your 
Army in military and nonmilitary flelds to give you a better com- 
prehension of the scope of its services. 

You may well be proud of your Anny. It belongs to you. Pre- 
pared for emergency in peace and war, it is your insurance for 
the safety of your lives, the happiness of your homes, and the 
integrity of your institutions. 

Fellow Legionnaires, vigilance for the safety of our country is 
our sacred duty. We who fought to save it must be ever ready to 
preserve it. To each of you, I therefore commend as a motto 
toward your country, the famous edict of the Roman Senate, which 
it imposed upon its leaders in time of distress: 

“See ye that the republic receive no harm!” 


Corporate Undistributed Profits Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


RADIO COLLOQUY BETWEEN HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW 
YORK, AND HON. WILLIAM M. CITRON, OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following colloquy over 
station WJZ and the blue network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. on Wednesday, November 10, 1937: 


Mr. CeLier. There is a quaint oriental query: “Which is the 
happier man, he with nine millions of money or he with nine 
daughters?” The answer is: “The man with nine daughters, be- 
cause he wants no more.” So it is with taxes. Nobody wants 
them. Nevertheless, we must have them in order to defray the 
expenses of the Government. However, our taxes heretofore have 
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Governor Langer, of North Dakota, Joins Forces 
Supporting Ludlow Resolution for Referendum 
on Participation in Foreign Wars—His Telegram 
One of Thousands of Similar Messages 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, with both the occident and 
the orient aflame with war there is a widespread determina- 
tion among the American people that our sons shall not be 
sent away to die in foreign slaughter pens in the settlement 
of quarrels of alien origin. 

Alarm over the imminent peril that confronts our Nation, 
which every well-informed observer knows is real and not 
imaginary, has given rise to a tremendous sentiment in favor 
of House Joint Resolution No. 199, the resolution I have intro- 
duced to give the people of America the right to vote on par- 
ticipation in foreign wars. Under that resolution the question 
of sending our fine young men away into the shambles in 
foreign lands would have to be submitted to the people, to be 
decided in a national referendum, the women having equal 
voting rights with the men. 

Members of the House of Representatives who have not 
already done so are requested to sign discharge petition No. 
11, now at the Speaker’s desk, in order to assist in bringing 
House Joint Resolution No. 199 before the House for debate 
and a vote as soon as possible. 

I have just received a telegram from William Langer, 
Governor of the State of North Dakota, which is typical of 
the viewpoint expressed in thousands of letters and tele- 
grams that have come to my office. Governor Langer wires 
as follows: 

You have my earnest and unqualified support and endorsement 
of the national war referendum plan which you advocate. Your 
proposal is imperative to this Nation’s well-being and one of the 
most important steps ever taken to guarantee America’s security 
and economic stabilization. I hope the people grasp at once the 
wisdom, foresight, and vital need of this measure to maintain 
peace. Let us fight to improve our social and economic condi- 


tion rather than assist in conquest of other nations and their 
attending difficulties. Let me know how I can help. 


The Bronx Kills and the Harlem River Development 
in the City of New York 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, on January 26, 1937, I intro- 
duced the Curley bill, H. R. 3674, which provided for an 
examination and survey of Bronx Kills and Harlem River 
with a view to providing an adequate channel to connect the 
East River with the Hudson River in the city of New York, 
State of New York. Under the provisions of the Curley bill 


the Secretary of War was authorized and directed to cause | 


an examination and survey of the aforesaid waterway, to 
provide for an adequate channel to permit transportation 
of commerce between the East River and the Hudson River 
in the city of New York, State of New York, and the Secre- 
tary of War was authorized and directed to submit recom- 
mendations and estimates for said improvements. The bill 
was referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, which 
made a favorable report on same. That report was ap- 
proved by Congress in the first session, 1937, Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR DEVELOPMENT OF HARLEM RIVER VALLEY 

Since the early days of the twentieth century, Members of 
Congress endeavored to enlist the cooperation of the Federal 
Government in this meritorious public improvement. The 
local authorities, for more than a generation, have pointed 
out the relative importance of this project, to any intelligent 
regional plan for major development, essential to the rapid 
growth of the need for natural waterways, to accommodate 
ever-increasing commerce on the Harlem River between the 
East River and the Hudson River in New York City. For 
years civic organizations have recommended the deepening of 
this stream, so that boats could sail or pass from the Harlem 
River to the East River without passing through Hell Gate. 
In its present condition the Bronx Kills is a treacherous un- 
navigable stretch of shallow water at low tide because of the 
dangerous rocks that reach above water and are visible to the 
naked eye. It passes directly beneath that great engineering 
achievement now in full operation through aid of Federal 
funds—the Triborough Bridge. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad yards are adjacent to this eyesore to 
decency, and in these days of advanced engineering plans it 
does not fit in with its magnificent environment now in proc- 
ess of completion. 
THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS FAVORED PROJECT 


Pursuant to the provisions of the River and Harbor Act 
of June 13, 1902, it directed a preliminary examination of the 
Harlem or Bronx Kills, which was made and reported by Col- 
onel Mansfield on July 28, 1902, whose report was reviewed 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and their 
report, dated November 11, 1903, concludes with the words: 

In view of the great present and prospective benefits that would 


result it is advisable to undertake the improvement of the Harlem 
Kills to a depth of 18 feet at mean low water, at a cost of $1,899,480. 


The aforesaid report was submitted 34 years ago yet no ac- 
tion has ever been taken. 


COLONEL RALSTON PREDICTED BRONX KILLS WOULD BE GREAT WATERWAY 


Many years ago, when the War Department engineers 
made an adverse report on the deepening of the Bronx Kills, 
it was deemed by some skeptics it was not nor could it be 
made available for river traffic. But listen to what Col. R. R. 
Ralston, under whose jurisdiction the Bronx Kills remained 
at that time, said: 


The Bronx Kills may yet be a great waterway of advantage. At 
present very little traffic goes through the Harlem River to Hell 
Gate and then up the East River. The boats that do so would 
find the trip through the kills a short cut by about 2 hours, if it 
were navigable. 


At that time Col. R. R. Ralston, in his report to the Sec- 
retary of War, submitted his idea of “a plan to improve the 
Bronx Kills,” and that was by the installation of a double 
lock to prevent the water from flowing into the Harlem 
River from the East River the Bronx Kills would be 
deepened. 


Without the lock the pressure of water would be so strong if 
the stream was deepened— 


He declared— 


that many boats would be washed ashore. This current is due 
to the fact that the level of the East River is about 2 feet higher 
than that of the Harlem River. Future changes in the kills 
depend upon the improvement of the Harlem Ship Canal, which 
includes the reconstruction of Highbridge and the elimination of 
the sharp curves at Spuyten Duyvil. When this work is finished, 
larger boats will be able to use the waterway and it is possible 
that sufficient river traffic will develop to warrant the expenditure 
of several millions of dollars to improve Bronx Kills. In 1925 
there were 452,377 tons of cargo that came down the Harlem 
River carried up the Bronx River, while during the same year 
Westchester Creek carried 181,883 tons that came from boats using 
the Harlem River. 


The Regional Plan Association, Inc., of the city of New 
York, gave a great deal of time and study to the future 
development of the Harlem River Valley. In an Information 
Bulletin No. 5, issued November 16, 1931, it said: 

A great opportunity: No part of our conception of future possi- 
bilities in the New York region is of such striking interest from 


the point of view of the opportunities presented as the proposals 
for the Harlem River Valley. Existing conditions along the Harlem 





River Valley indicate that now is the time to plan improvements 
and to obtain control over new developments. Much has to be 
done to lay the foundations in the valley for the great future it 
may have if the citizens of New York will it. 


Under the caption, “The Waterway and Its Bridges,” it 
said: 

The projected channel depth in the Harlem River is 15 feet. 
The river is narrow and quite crooked. It is crossed by 11 draw- 


bridges and 2 fixed bridges. The primary use of this waterway 
would seem to be as a connection for barge canal traffic passing 


between the Hudson River and the East River, for railroad-car | 


floats using the railroad stations in the southerly part and entering 
the East River, and for bringing of materials (building) to the 


adjacent parts of Manhattan and Bronx. An analysis of waterway | 


traffic through the Harlem in 1922 showed that the number of 
vessels passing through the seven highway drawbridges varied from 
76,262 at the Willis Avenue Bridge to 16,304 at the Broadway 
Bridge. 

It was the opinion the traffic would be greatly increased if 
the present existing low-level bridges were scrapped for more 


modern and higher type. 

In the contemplated development of the Harlem River 
Valley it is necessary to open up the Bronx Kills to river 
traffic. The channel must be adequate to give shipping from 
the State barge canals to points on Long Island a shorter 
and more direct route. Now or never is the time to do it. 
The proposition meets with the approval of Borough Presi- 
dent James J. Lyons and every civic organization in our com- 
munity. A public hearing on the Curley bill will be held in 
the city of New York in the near future by the Board of 
Engineers of the War Department. All those who are inter- 
ested in this important proposed public improvement are 
invited to attend the hearing. 


When Agriculture Prospers the Nation Will 
Prosper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HARRY B. COFFEE, OF NEBRASKA, 
ON OCTOBER 30, 1°37 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include my radio ad- 
dress over the National Broadcasting System on the National 
Farm and Home Hour, October 30, 1937: 


As a cattleman, I am glad to speak through the courtesy of the 
American National Live Stock Association on this National Farm 
and Home Hour about the biggest business in the United States— 
the business of agriculture—and the importance of the livestock 
industry in the field of agriculture. 

There is no business in this country to compare with agriculture 
in volume, value, or number of people employed. According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture the estimated farm popu- 
lation on January 1, 1937, was 31,729,000, the total value of all 
farm land and buildings was $32,858,000,000, and the value of the 
livestock was over $3,000,000,000. 

The livestock industry is the backbone of agriculture. It is by 
far the most important phase of agriculture. To get a clearer 
picture of the importance of the livestock industry to the Nation 
let me point out that in 1935 the gross farm income was approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000, of which livestock and livestock products 
accounted for 4% billion dollars, and all farm crops, including for- 
est products, totalled 3% billion dollars. In other words, approxi- 
mately 57 percent of the national farm income was derived from 
the sale of livestock and livestock products. In my own State of 
Nebraska livestock and livestock products account for about 70 
percent of our farm income, and in the western range States this 
percentage runs into much higher figures. 

Livestock is produced in every State in the Union. It is one of 
the leading industries in most of the States. According to the 1933 
figures of the United States Department of Commerce, listing the 
10 first manufacturing industries in the United States, meat pack- 
ing ranks first, followed in order by petroleum refining, steel-works 
and roller-mills products, with motor vehicles in fourth position. 

In the 17 Western States the livestock industry is of ter rela- 
tive importance than it is in the Nation as a whole. many of 
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these western counties sheep and cattle furnish the main source of 
tax revenue that maintains the county governments. 

To give you the relative importance of the principal farm com- 
modities in gross income for 1935 I quote from the 1937 agricul- 
tural statistics, which are the latest published, as follows 


Bop NE eid tether insinonnialaneatatiniilandaiitapamaeniiatuitianeiinediianene $1, 680, 000, 000 
Se SI irnrtnnctiniatctnatniatinaidinteonitenandiiareniesmmianies 920, 000, 000 
Gy Fe atimeane nachna neniaiteneinsigidiadlinaiieniietianinsanitiidatiasenntiene 868, 000, 000 
I AINE ins intact inceiclip tiniitaipeamitaneentinendenntglini 871, 000, 000 
es I 698, 000, 000 
2 HE niirttincininias ennsianndeneaniienimnntnndiinnnntinipinmmneinmpae: 367, 000, 000 
Bo Ne CI iactetraetste ents een mieeniinemnicins speeteibiill 304, 000, 000 
i a cietienin titi nemnidenaieas aiinaintie nmap arian 239, 000, 000 

Of course, about 90 percent of the corn is marketed through live- 
stock and as a consequence the average farmer is more interested in 


the price of cattle and hogs than he is in the price of corn itself 

Due to the severe drought last year, with the resultant loss of 
over 1,000,000,000 bushels of corn, there has been a shortage of fat 
cattle and hogs, which has resulted in abnormally high prices 
being paid for the small number of highly finished cattle that 
were on the market. Less than 5 percent of the cattle reaching 
the terminal markets were able to earn the higher prices that have 
helped to build up consumers’ resistance to all beef. While early 
fall prices this year permitted the western cattle producer for the 
first time in 7 years to get a parity price for his feeder cattle, it 
should be noted that there never has been such a wide spread 
between the price of well-finished steers and the price of feeders. 
The western range producer has had only 2 years in the last 7 when 
he has obtained a price above cost of production for his cattle. In 
fact, since 1920 he has had only 7 years of profit. 

The uncertainties of the future fat cattle market have made the 
Corn Belt feeder hesitant in buying feeder cattle, which reacts to 
the detriment of the western producer. Aside from the price to be 
paid for feeders, the western range producer, the Corn Belt farmer, 
and the dairy farmer all have a common economic interest in main- 
taining a stabilized price for livestock and livestock products. They 
have a common interest in protecting the domestic market against 
foreign competition. 

Abnormally high prices bring consumer resistance and curtailed 
consumption which in the long run are to the disadvantage of the 
consumer as well as of the producer. The livestock industry wants 
to maintain a fair price level for its products; to eliminate the 
periodic high and low prices that have been so disastrous to the 
industry. 

Parenthetically, it might be of interest to you to know that the 
Federal Trade Commission's inquiry showed that in 1935 the pro- 
ducer got only 40 cents of the consumer's dollar spent for beef; 42 
cents went to the wholesale and retail distributor; to the packer 
went 13 cents; and to the transportation companies, 5 cents. The 
producer is interested in reducing to a minimum this price spread 
between the producer and the consumer. 

The American National Live Stock Association, which ably repre- 
sents the range cattlemen and State organizations of cattlemen 
west of the Missouri River, has opposed, and I think rightly, any 
processing tax on cattle which would either be added to the con- 
sumer’s costs or deducted from the producer’s price, thereby fur- 
ther increasing the spread between producer and consumer. In my 
capacity as a member of the Committee on Agriculture in the 
National House of Representatives I Fave opposed every proposal 
for a processing tax on cattle. Any tax on a perishable food com- 
modity, such as livestock products, would tend to curtail consump- 
tion if passed on to the consumer. If it is not passed on to the 
consumer, it is taken off the producer in order to move the com- 
modity into consumptive channels at a price the consumer will 
pay. Any obstacle or burden placed on livestock products tends 
to divert the consumer to competitive commodities. 

It is desirable to encourage the consumer to purchase meat and 
dairy products in order to market advantageously our normal corn 
crop of approximately two and one-half billion bushels. 

When the profits of the farm and ranch are increased, that in- 
creased purchasing power in the agricultural sections is immedi- 
ately reflected in increased industrial activity and increased pay 
rolls. It is important to note the close parallel between farm in- 
come and factory pay rolls. When livestock and other farm com- 
modities were selling a few years ago at less than half of the cost 
of production and hundreds of thousands of farmers and stockmen 
were going bankrupt, this lack of purchasing power was also re- 
flected in the closing down of factories and in a consequent army 
of unemployed. The people of this country have learned that it is 
impossible for any one group or section of the country to prosper 
long at the expense of another group or section. Because of its 
primary importance, when agriculture prospers, labor and industry 
prosper. When agriculture suffers a loss of purchasing power, it 
is felt immediately throughout the Nation for the reason that, 
while 25 percent of the population live on the farms, a much larger 
proportion of the population depends either directly or indirectly 
on agriculture for a livelihood. Likewise, agriculture is vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of industry and labor because, when the 
factories are busy and labor is employed, the consumer has pur- 
chasing power to enable him to pay a fair price for the products 
of the farm and ranch. 

When the importance of agriculture in our national economy is 
fully appreciated by the consumer, I am sure he will realize that 
in paying a fair price for agricultural products he is in turn safe- 

his own job as well as protecting a living wage for the 
industrial worker. Therefore, when you buy your bacon, lamb, 
beef, and butter, remember that the livestock industry provides 
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57 percent of the national farm income and furnishes the means 
for the producer to purchase industrial products. 

It is in the interest of the general welfare of this Nation not 
only to maintain a fair standard of living for the wage earner 
but to maintain a fair price level for agricultural products. Since 


the World War, agriculture has not received its fair share of the 
national income. The value of farm lands and buildings in 1935 
was $2,000,000,000 less than the value of farm lands and buildings 
in 1910. The farm population in 1935 was 200,000 less than the 
farm population in 1910. During those 25 years between 1910 and 
1935, while the Nation’s population grew nearly 40 percent and 


the national land area included in farms rose from 46 to 55 per- 
cent, the population on the farms actually declined. Although 
during the depression many families went back to the land in an 
effort to raise their own subsistence, the exodus from the farm 
continued from 1930 to 1935 to such an extent that 984,000 more 
people left the farm than went to it. More than 236 farms of 
every thousand were foreclosed during this period. From 1850 to 
1920 farm land steadily advanced in price, but since 1920 the 
average price per acre has declined from $69 to $31. 

How to maintain a fair balance of income for agriculture, labor, 
and industry challenges the Nation today. The maladjustment 
of income among the various economic groups helped to precipi- 
tate the depression which has cost the Government and the people 
of this country many billions of dollars. It is unfair to expect 
the wheat farmer, the cotton planter, or the livestock producer to 
sell his products at the world price and to pay a protected price 
for everything he buys. The high tariffs provided for industrial 
products and the lack of equal benefits for most agricultural 
products have tended to industrialize the United States at the 
expense of agriculture. Since 1922 the trend has been toward 
increased exports of industrial products and increased importa- 
tion of foodstuffs. In fact, since 1924 we have been importing 
more foodstuffs each year than we have been exporting. 

In my judgment, it is necessary to maintain a dual price level 
for agricultural products having an exportable surplus. It is the 
exportable surplus that determines the domestic price. If we have 
a hundred million bushels of wheat more than can be consumed 
in this country, the price level drops down to the world price level 
so that the exportable surplus can move out of this country into 
export trade. This is a typical example of the tail wagging the 
dog. Every American farmer knows the tariff of 42 cents per 
bushel on wheat is of no benefit when he has an exportable 
surplus 

1 feel the Federal Government should provide the legislative 
machinery that will make it possible for the farmer to obtain an 
American price for that portion of his commodity domestically 
consumed and a lower world price for the portion sold on the 
world markets. If available Federal funds are not sufficient to 
maintain a dual price level on these exportable surplus commodi- 
ties, then a means should be provided where an equalization fee 
could be charged to carry out the operation. This would entail 
no Federal subsidy, but would give agriculture the benefits of a 
dual price system at relatively small cost. 

I was instrumental 2 years ago in securing for the benefit of 
agriculture a legislative provision referred to as section 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which sets aside 30 percent of all 
customs receipts of this country—approximately $100,000,000 annu- 
ally—for the use of the Secretary of Agriculture to remove price- 
depressing surpluses. This section should be perfected so that it 
will be used for the purposes intended in maintaining stabilized 
prices. Under the provisions of this section the purchases may 
be diverted to relief channels, industrial uses, or may be exported. 
If judiciously handled, this $100,000,000 fund, with a clearer man- 
date from Congress, could go a long way toward financing a dual 
price system for agricultural commodities when price-depressing 
surpluses occur. The soil-conservation program is designed as a 
voluntary aid to farmers to hold crop production in balance and 
to maintain soil fertility, but it cannot prevent disastrous price 
slumps. 

For instance, should we in a year or two get back on an export 
basis for pork and lard, what legislation have we to maintain a 
domestic price level? A demoralized pork price would affect beef, 
lamb, chickens, and all other competing foods; not only that, but 
corn and feed prices would be adversely affected. The price of hogs 
and fat cattle will finally determine what the feeder can pay for 
corn. If the feeder knew today that he would be able to get a 
good price for his fat cattle, lambs, and hogs, there would be no 
such pressure to lower the price of corn or feeder cattle in the West 
as has recently occurred. If a small surplus of lard and pork 
occurs, it should not be permitted to demoralize the domestic price. 
When pork products decline in value it affects the price of all live- 
stock and poultry products, as well as corn, cottonseed, and other 
competing stock feed. 

Because of its importance in our agricultural economy, any 
measure designed to aid agriculture must give primary considera- 
tion to the livestock industry. We must provide means of main- 
taining a fair price level in this country for the finished products 
of the farm and ranch. We must either expand our foreign mar- 
kets and protect the American market against the competitive 
foreign imports or restrict production. We need to import millions 
of dollars of noncompetitive foreign goods annually, and there are 
many foreign countries that would buy our surplus commodities 
at a competitive price. We cannot afford to tear our wage scales 
down and reduce our standard of living to compete in world 
markets against their cheap labor with our products from the 
farm and factory. We can and should compete with that portion 
of products for which we have no need in this country. Many 





| 








industries use this method today to dispose of their surpluses, 
Give agriculture the same opportunity. The Federal Government 
is the only means through which the millions of farmers in this 
country can operate such a system. Do this for the farmer by 
protecting the domestic market with an adequate tariff or quota 
and by means of a dual price system facilitate the removal of the 
exportable surplus. 

Instead of relying entirely on control of production, the Federal 
Government can well afford to set up legislative machinery that 
will enable the farmers of this country to maintain parity prices 
on that portion of the commodity domestically consumed. It can 
provide for diversion to relief channels, industrial uses, and world 
markets of the exportable surpluses at the world price. This will 
make it possible to regain and retain the foreign markets for these 
surpluses when they are produced and at the same time prevent 
the surplus from demoralizing the domestic price level. Con- 
trolling the acreage does not control production. The weather 
man is a determining factor in that. 

Furthermore, when production is curtailed, employment is cur- 
tailed in the producing, processing, transportation, and distribution 
of the product. 

While there is no one panacea that can solve the agricultural 
problem, there are other provisions which, if enacted, would, I am 
sure, materially help the situation. The Government should pro- 
vide laboratories to assist in developing new industrial uses for 
surplus agricultural commodities. Congress should enact legisla- 
tion authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to file applications 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission for the adjustment of 
freight rates on agricultural commodities. Industries are able to 
employ freight-rate experts to protect their interests. Farmers are 
not organized and generally are without the means of employing 
counsel to represent them in the adjustment of freight rates. 

Congress should correct the inequalities of the 1930 Tariff Act 
and give agricultural commodities equal protection to that ac- 
corded industrial products. 

There can be no justification for compulsory control of produc- 
tion on certain agricultural commodities so long as enormous 
quantities of competing foreign products are allowed to come into 
this country. We must protect the domestic market for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Agriculture should not be asked to make any future concessions 
in reciprocal trade agreements. Trade agreements should be made 
in which certain industries should make concessions that would 
open up foreign markets for our normal surpluses of wheat, pork, 
lard, and cotton 

The Argentine Sanitary Pact that has been slumbering in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee for the last 3 years should 
be put to sleep permanently. Any attempt to lift the embargo on 
importations of meat from any country having hoof and mouth 
disease among their livestock should be defeated. The United 
States is one of the few livestock countries of the world that is free 
of this disease. Importations of chilled or fresh meat from any 
country having this disease would be a threat to the entire industry 
The Government spent millions of dollars in eradicating the last 
outbreak in this country. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, at Denver, has written an excep- 
tionally good brief on this subject in opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the Argentine Sanitary Pact, which I commend for your 
consideration. Ratification of this pact by the Senate would be 
a serious blow to the livestock industry. 

There is a domestic market for all the beef produced in this 
country. Chief worries to the livestock industry are competing im- 
ports and a possible future surplus of pork products for which 
there are at present only limited foreign markets. Pork is the chief 
competitor of beef and as a consequence the cattlemen are very 
much interested in maintaining a fair price level for all meats. 
The price of pork affects the price of beef. Canned hams are 
coming into this country, principally from Poland, at the rate of 
more than a million pounds per week. This is the equivalent of 
the hams from over 60,000 hogs per week. These hams have been 
selling at wholesale in New York City for about 40 cents per pound. 
The tariff is only 34% cents per pound—too low to preserve the do- 
mestic market for the American corn and hog producer. At the 
last session..I introduced a. bill which would curb these importa- 
tions and I hope this bill will receive early action by the Congress. 
There can be no justification for controlling the production of 
corn so long as these meat imports are allowed to come into this 
country in such volume. If corn acreage is drastically reduced 
some other crop will be planted in its place which may handicap 
the producers of other commodities. Give the American farmer 
a chance to supply the American market and he will adjust his 
acreage to fill the requirements. This will help relieve the pressure 
on those commodities with price-depressing surpluses. It will help 
stop the exodus from the farms and relieve the congestion of un- 
employment in the cities. 

Our Committee on Agriculture is faced with a difficult task in 
its efforts to help certain agricultural producers who are in need 
of legislative aid without infringing upon the rights of others. 
Equality under the law is the inherent right of all American citi- 
zens. We cannot justify sectional or group benefits at the expense 
of others. The producers of all surplus commodities should be pro- 
vided an opportunity to maintain a fair price level for the por- 
tion of their product consumed in this country and an opportunity 
to sell their exportable surplus at the world price on the same plan 
on which many industrial concerns now operate. They must be 
given the benefits of our protective tariff system if that system is to 
accord equal benefits to all American producers. When agriculture 
prospers, the Nation will prosper. 
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The Undistributed-Profits Tax Should Be Modified | 
to Lessen the Burden on Small Business and 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the new 
tax program which will come before Congress for considera- 
tion, I have addressed a letter to Hon. Frep M. Vinson, chair- | 
man of the House subcommittee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, now considering the preparation of a national tax 
structure. This communication follows: 

ELxKIns, W. Va., October 27, 1937. 





Hon. Frep M. Vinson, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Frep: I am addressing this letter to you in your 
capacity as chairman of the House subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee now considering the preparation of a new 
national tax structure. 

It is my firm feeling that— | 

(1) The undistributed-profits tax should be modified to lessen | 
the burden on small business and industry. 

(2) The tax on capital gains should be revised. 

It is especially with the first that I shall deal in this letter. 

At the time the undistributed profits tax legislation was passed 
I reluctantly joined in support of the measure because I felt that 
its good points outweighed its doubtful ones, in that it would force 
big corporations to pay out their earnings as dividends to investing 
stockholders and thus place money in circulation. I believed then 
that it would aid in preventing the piling up of unwarranted cor- 
poration surpluses, thus bringing about a stabilization of business, 
which would broaden the base of prosperity. 

The purposes of the measure were proper, and no doubt divi- 
dends have been paid in some instances where otherwise no action | 
would have been taken if the law had not been in operation. I | 
have now come to the conclusion that there must be a modification 
of the law so that no penalization of business initiative and thrift 
will be continued. 

Throughout my district there are many industrial enterprises | 
the majority of which are small. We must not weaken such busi- | 
nesses, because in doing so we drain their reserves as to cripple | 
expansion or fail to retain sufficient funds for the lean years. Cer- | 
tainly we must help the industry which shows a profit one year to 
use a part of that profit to bolster earnings in a bad year. 

I am fearful that the present tax has worked not so much against 
the larger corporations, who over a long period of time have stored 
up huge reservoirs of surpluses, but against smaller and develop- 
ing corporations who have been hindered in their growth. 

Amendments to the law calling for the tax of profits only above | 
a sound and reasonable reserve, with provisions made for factory 
expansion and plant construction, and corporations that are in debt, 
would seem to be vitally needed. 

I trust that in the painstaking consideration of new tax legisla- 
tion that you and your colleagues will bring before the Congress a 
tax program which will eliminate any apparent inequalities and 
other uncertainties which beset the taxpayer at this time. Encour- 
agement should be given to prudent and honest business endeavor. 

With assurance of highest esteem and kindest personal regards, 
I am, 





Very sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 





Balancing the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, with millions of other 
Americans, I rejoice in the declarations of the President and 


his aides that they will embark upon a course of retrench- 
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ment and economy that the financial structure of the Nation 
may be preserved and at long last the Budget balanced. 

No nation can possibly evade insolvency when its spending 
is at the ratio of 2 to 1 to the current income. No nation 
can stave off insolvency, balance its budget, or create values 
either by legislative action or by Executive order. There- 
fore, I hail these recent announcements of the President and 
Secretary Morgenthau as the beginning of a new era of 


| restored confidence and increased business activity, all, of 


course, dependent on the actual execution of the plans for 
economy. 

In a statement summarizing revised estimates on the 1938 
Federal Budget, the President reveals that on September 30, 
1937, the Public Works Administration had on its books un- 


| disbursed commitments for loans and grants aggregating 


$530,000,000. Many of these commitments undoubtedly are 
for projects which it would be possible to eliminate or post- 
pone for an indefinite period. The President has signified 
his determination that all commitments which for one rea- 
son or another are canceled shall be wiped off the books and 
that the money saved shall be impounded and returned to 
the Treasury. 

Besides these commitments which may be abandoned, 


there are certain other projects which may be halted by 


Executive order with great savings to the Nation. There is 
one project in particular which should be wiped off the 
books forthwith and the money returned to the Treasury. 

Gentlemen, I refer to the proposed $30,000,000 second 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis, for which there is 
a Public Works Administration allotment of $3,300,000. In 
addition there is a W. P. A. allocation of $3,450,000 to this 
project, and the citizens of St. Louis have been victimized 
by a fake bond issue to the extent of another $2,250,000, 
so that there is presently available for this useless project 
the sum of $9,000,000, all of which can be saved by prompt 
Executive action. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the Members of Congress know the 


| uselessness and absurdity of this $30,000,000 project in St. 


Louis. All of you should know that Congress has never 
officially sanctioned the project with an appropriation. 

To summarize the projected memorial briefly, I again 
charge “it was conceived to deceive and reeks with fraud, 
corruption, and graft.” This memorial project in St. Louis 
had been touted by its promoters as a $30,000,000 enterprise 
in which the Federal Government was committed to plunge 
$22,500,000 as a work-relief measure that would provide em- 


| ployment for 5,000 persons for a period of 3 years. This 


nefarious scheme has been thoroughly debunked from begin- 
ning to end, and finally stands revealed as a gigantic real- 
estate-unloading scheme, which, if ever consummated, will 
feather the nests of the St. Louis promoters at the expense 
of the Nation’s taxpayers. This is the kind of game the 
Federal Government can ill afford to play, for it is not 
worthy of the candle. 

Long before the memorial project had been debunked by a 
courageous press aided by a group of determined St. Louis 
citizens, certain of the sponsors were powerful enough to get 
the ear of the President, and he was betrayed and deceived 
into declaring 37 blocks of commercial and industrial prop- 
erties lying along the Mississippi River in downtown St. Louis 
an historic site within the meaning of the Historic Sites Act of 
August 21, 1935, and as a face-saving measure the President 
on December 21, 1935, allocated the sums of $6,750,000 to the 
project, provided it should be matched by $2,250,000 in cash 
by the city of St. Louis. The story of how the city’s $2,250,000 
was raised through the sale of bonds issued as the result of 
an election permeated with fraud and corruption constitutes 
one of the most sordid chapters in American civic annals. 
Even the sale of these obligations of a first-rate American 
city, with credit the highest, was accompanied by circum- 
stances which are not above suspicion. In the 2 years and 4 
months which have elapsed since the notorious days of 1935, 
when the promoters were busily deceiving the people, much 
water has gone over the dam, but the mills of fortune have 
refused to grind. An unkind fate has intervened to thwart 
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the promoters at every turn. They have collected and spent 
huge sums of money. They have sat silent and complacent 
as men have been publicly indicted for frauds in connection 
with their bond-issue election. They have raised no voice in 
protest when fraud was revealed in every single ward of the 
city of St. Louis in which the bond issue was given a favorable 
endorsement on the face of the returns. They have given 
silent comfort to the debauchers and despoilers of the ballot 
in St. Louis. Besides, they today carry on a campaign of 
publicity designed to divert attention from facts of the situa- 
tion as they really are and to create public sentiment for an 
enterprise to say the least is more destructive than con- 
structive. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many ramifications to this St. Louis 
memorial promotion, but, above all things, I will briefly men- 
tion that there is every possibility the whole allocation of 
funds to the project constitutes an unconstitutional act by 
the President. ‘This will eventually be decided by the courts. 

Meanwhile there has come a time for action. The time 
has arrived for the President to wipe out this blot upon the 
magic carpet of America. The time has come to retrench 
and save by recalling the Executive order of December 21, 
1935, to the end that “the great mass of the people be 
restored to confidence in their justice, their security, and 
their self-respect” as envisioned by our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, to proceed further with this St. Louis memo- 
rial project will be an indication that all of the promises of 
the New Deal for retrenchment and economy lie buried with 
the civic virtue of a modern city on the banks of the mighty 
Mississippi. 


The President’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am certain that every honest and sincere American 
citizen will be pleased with the constructive recommenda- 
tions embodied in the message of President Roosevelt to 
Congress. 

Criticism can come only from those governed solely by 
political motives, those whose burning desire for a return 
to power make them blind to the welfare of the Nation, or 
from the professional gamblers and speculators who seek 
through a duplication of the 1929 crash to again enrich 
themselves from the misery of the millions. 

I have faith in the American people, in the American 
system, and in American institutions. My confidence and 
whole-hearted belief in democratic processes has dictated my 
loyalty to the Democratic Party. I believe, as President 
Roosevelt believes, that the American businessman has the 
interest of the country at heart; that the success of the 
American businessman is the country’s success. Likewise I 
believe, as I am sure he believes, that the greatest danger to 
our economic well-being is the professional speculator and 
gambler. 

Never in the history of our country, or of any country, 
has such progress been made as we have seen in the 4 years 
from June 1933 to June 1937. It is a progress based on sane 
progressive plans and policies under the leadership of a 
humane and fearless President. 

During these years millions have been reemployed at higher 
wages and under better conditions. Banks, many of which 
faced bankruptcy, were not only reopened, but the savings of 
Gepositors were made safe. Interest rates to States and mu- 
nicipalities, and for commercial purposes, were reduced. 
Thousands of factories closed for years have been reopened; 
others working at 20 percent or 25 percent capacity and many 
verging on bankruptcy have been stimulated and directly 





aided and losses turned to profits. Current dividends have 
not only been paid, but in many instances back dividends 
were made up. Too numerous to mention are the instances 
of industries whose production and profits have climbed 
above the peak days of 1928 and 1929. 

There can be no denying that great strides have been made 
toward normalcy under President Roosevelt; yet we hear 
among us still the voice of reaction raised in criticism. The 
old order has given way to the march of progress, but those 
who crave the return of lost power will continue their 
attacks. 

Up to August last practically every business and industry, 
with the exception of United States Steel, had more business 
on its books than even in the boom days of 1928 and 1929. 
Even United States Steel a few days ago for the first time in 
years resumed dividend payments on its common stock. 
But the gamblers and professional speculators, driven to 
cover by the Roosevelt administration, only awaited their 
opportunity to again fare forth and shear the lambs. 

With world unrest and the Japanese penetration of China 
as a screen, and in utter disregard of consequences to the 
Nation, they have thrown the stock market into a decline by 
unloading stocks which they acquired during the Hoover 
debacle at 5 cents on the dollar. It may be that the ones 
who suffered most were those who gave their attention to 
the ticker rather than to their own business affairs, but re- 
percussions were felt in every line. Out of all this has come 
the pending investigation of short selling, and I know that 
when the practices of the speculators and gamblers respon- 
sible for the stock-market break are revealed there will be 
action taken to prevent a repetition. 

In the minds of many businessmen it is true that there 
are doubts with regard to some of the President’s policies. 
I have talked to many of these businessmen in Chicago and 
found some few who have allowed the propaganda of the 
power seekers to influence their thinking. Some of them 
felt that the wage and hour bill would hurt them. Yet 
when it was put on the simple basis that it will not affect 
those who believe in paying a decent wage and doing away 
with unfair competition, they had no complaint with it. 

Others argued that the Government is spending too much 
money for relief and for assistance to the farmer. Unfor- 
tunately profiteers have increased the cost of living, but the 
fact that farmers have been receiving much higher prices for 
their products has brought about increased purchasing power 
generally, which aided not only the farmer but labor and 
industry as well. 

Some well-meaning and honest men are being misled by 
the propaganda of reactionaries, but in all fairness I ask those 
men to hearken back to other days, when the entire country 
pleaded with President Roosevelt to call a special session and 
to take over the leadership of business. He had to do it to 
save the country from complete demoralization. Then busi- 
ness asked but one thing, that they be kept from losing 
money or going bankrupt. Now, there are those who would 
have them forget about those days; those who seek to dis- 
credit the President by painting him as the opponent of busi- 
ness. Again I repeat that this administration is not against 
business. It is against the professional speculator and gam- 
bler, as well as the politician, whose only thought is personal 
power or self-aggrandizement. 

Today in Washington there are a number of mayors here 
to urge that Federal aid be continued. They are naturally 
disturbed by rumors which have reached them, but they 
have only to look back a few years and make a comparison 
with other days to be reassured. I can recall only too well 
how 4 years ago I brought about a conference of mayors 
here in Washington. They despaired of feeding their hun- 
gry, of providing shelter and jobs. To them and to the 
country I will say that this administration did not fail them 
at that time nor will it fail them now. We should encour- 
age their conference to the extent of at least receiving their 
suggestions, as I am sure that they have the interest of the 
country at heart and will cooperate with the President in his 
program. 
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Legislation of the Special Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. D. McFARLANE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. W. D. McFARLANE, OF TEXAS, ON 
NOVEMBER 7, 1937 





Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, under permission given 
me, I desire to insert in the Recorp a copy of the radio address 
delivered by me at Dallas, Tex., Sunday evening, November 7: 


Good evening, friends of the radio audience. I appreciate the 
invitation from WFAA and WBAP to use their broadcasting facili- 
ties in bringing you my thoughts regarding legislation of the special 
session of Congress. 


REASONS FOR SPECIAL SESSION 


The President, in his recent radio fireside chat, in calling the 
special session for November 15, said: “I do this in order to give the 
Congress an opportunity to consider important legislation before 
the regular session in January and to enable the Congress to avoid 
a lengthy session next year, extending through the summer.” In 
clarifying his reason for calling the special session and the imme- 
diate work to be accomplished, he said: “The people of the United 


States were checked in their efforts to prevent future piling up of | 


huge agricultural surpluses and the tumbling prices which inevi- 
tably follow them. They were checked in their efforts to secure 
reasonable minimum wages and maximum hours and the end of 
child labor. And because they were checked, many groups in many 
parts of the country still have less purchasing power and a lower 
standard of living than the Nation as a whole can permanently 
allow. 


Americans realize these facts. That is why they ask government 


not to stop governing, simply because prosperity has come back a | 


long way. They do not look on government as an interloper in 
their affairs. On the contrary, they regard it as the most effective 
form of organized self-help.” 


FAVOR RIGID CROP CONTROL 


Since the adjournment of the last session of Congress 2% 
months ago, in order to learn the views of my constituents, If 
began a tour of the 15 counties in my district, which has carried 
me into almost every town within the district, where I have met 
and spoken to more than 43 different groups of farmers, totaling 
more than 10,000 farmers, their wives, and children. At the close 
of each of these meetings I have asked all those who favor rigid 
crop-control legislation to be enacted by the next Congress to 
stand, and the sentiment expressed by the farmers as well as all 
present at these meetings has been almost unanimous, as only 12 
persons out of more than 10,000 folks attending these meetings 
have voted against rigid crop-control legislation. 


VOLUNTARY CROP CONTROL WON'T WORK 


I find the farmers are thoroughly familiar with the chaotic con- 
ditions of the old laissez faire policy of the three previous ad- 
ministrations which forced them to produce more crops and to re- 
ceive less for them than ever before. They well remember those 
conditions of 1931, 1932, and 1933, which caused them to over- 


Supreme Court over a long period of time has permitted the dif- 
ferent privileged groups to control their products and orderly mar- 
ket them and at the same time have allowed them to exploit child 
labor and has permitted sweatshop conditions to exist. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR THE CLASSES 


Then, too, it is hard to understand the mind of the Supreme 
Court, whose decisions hold that the salaries of themselves and all 
Federal judges is not subject to income-tax payment nor any re- 
duction, in spite of the sixteenth amendment, which provides, 
“The Congress shall have the power to lay and collect taxes on 
income from whatever source derived.” And yet we find the Su- 
preme Court through their decisions have continued to broaden 
the exemptions of the different privileged groups, exempting hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars from income-tax payment, which, of 
course, means that the rest of the people not so privileged by the 
Court must pay that much more additional taxes in order to take 
care of the running expenses of the Government. Let me refer to 
some of the Supreme Court’s many decisions exempting the differ- 
ent privileged groups: 

The Court held that stock dividends of corporations were not 
subject to income tax, losing over a billion dollars in revenue to the 
Government. 

That all State, county, and municipal employees shall not pay 
any income tax, losing over $200,000,000 a year in revenue to the 
Government. 

That the interest from State, county, and other local subdivisions 
of tax-exempt securities are not subject to income tax, thus losing 
over $200,000,000 annually in revenue, and many other such deci- 
sions too numerous to mention, 


STATES’ RIGHTS MYTH 


And as to States’ rights, you will find almost numberless dect- 
sions nullifying State rights and State statutes. Last year the 
Supreme Court in the case of the Great Northern Railways Vv. 
United States held that the local assessment of property tax can- 
not be made valid without the impossibility of being declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court. 


FEDERAL REGULATION NULLIFIED 


It is well known that the Supreme Court has nullified the 
effective enforcement of almost all Federal regulating bodies and 
commissions. These decisions include the nullification of our 
antitrust laws and of the powers of our Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Federal Trade Commission, Federal Power Commission, 
and so forth. Yet they do not hesitate without any specific consti- 
tutional power to go into the unlimited rate-making fleld to guar- 
antee all the utilities, as shown by their decisions, an income of 
7% percent net not upon the actual investment of money in the 
corporation but upon their watered stock, their written-up, in- 
flated values, their so-called goodwill, lawyers’ fees, lobbying 
activities, advertising, and all these things that help them to 
perpetuate their complete monopoly which through the years has 
permitted them to keep the people from enacting any legislation, 
State or National, that will in any way reasonably regulate their 
rates based upon the actual amount of money the utilities have 
invested in them. 


FARMERS AND LABORERS UNDERSTAND 


I find the farmers and laborers generally now better understand 
the attitude of the Supreme Court that says that agriculture is a 
matter that must be handled by the different States, and that the 
Federal Government has no power to regulate this great industry, 
and that wages and hours and working conditions of men and 
children are matters that neither the Federal Government nor the 
State government has any power to regulate. Especially can they 
understand how the Supreme Court through their decisions has 
been favoring the privileged group at the expense of the rest of 
the people through the years. 

The farmers know that the Supreme Court is thoroughly respon- 


produce more than a year’s surplus of all agriculture products, 
and because of this overproduction (or underconsumption) the 
farmer received less for his products than ever before within the 
memory of our oldest citizens. I find the farmers fully realize the 
cause of our seventeen and one-half million bale crop of cotton 


sible for their present plight in the overproduction of cotton and 
grains because of their nullification of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. They well know how this act reduced the 13,000,000-bale 
carry-over of cotton and the other large surpluses of other com- 
modities of 1932, and through compulsory crop control permitted 





and other agricultural surpluses was and is due primarily to the 
failure of the voluntary soil-conservation and domestic-allotment 
program of the past 2 years to function; that the farmers’ greed for 
gain, which is no different from anyone else’s greed for gain, caused 
a great number of the large landowners to fail and refuse to co- 
operate—which failure and refusal under favorable crop conditions 
destroyed the cooperative efforts of all others. 


CAN’T UNDERSTAND SUPREME COURT ATTITUDE 


I find the farmers were in the main well satisfied with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and the results obtained by it. They 
cannot understand why the Supreme Court should nullify this and 
other important pieces of legislation which have done so much for 
orderly control and marketing of their crops at a reasonable profit, 
and at the same time the Court has rendered so many unfair and 
unreasonable opinions favoring the different privileged groups at 
the expense of the great masses of our people. 

SUPREME COURT SAYS CONTROL FOR PRIVILEGED GROUPS—-NO CONTROL FOR 
AGRICULTURE OR LABOR 

For example, the farmer and laborer are unable to understand 
why the Supreme Court will nullify legislation for their benefit, 
which legislation permits them to control their products and serv- 
ices and orderly market them and prohibit child labor, when the 
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orderly production which raised the price of cotton and all other 
basic farm commodities from 1933 to 1936 from two to five times 
the amount they were selling for in 1932. 


COMPULSORY CROP CONTROL NECESSARY 


The farmers fully realize that if they are ever to receive parity 
for their crops they must have rigid crop-control legislation, and 
an amendment to our loan and marketing acts to care for tempo- 
rary surpluses when low prices threaten. They realize that base 
acreage must be set according to production records, and that the 
large subsidy payments now going to the large tractor farmers 
must be limited and more exemption given to the tenants and 
small farmers with a progressive bale or unit tax to be applied to 
surpluses to regulate the production of tractor and large-scale 
corporation farming. 

A sufficient tariff should be placed on all basic agriculture com- 
modities so as to guarantee the American market to the American 
farmer. Then with improved commodity loans on surpluses the 
Government can and should assist the farmers to prohibit ruinous 
prices during the marketing season. 

By reducing the subsidy checks to the large farmer and rais- 
ing the exemptions to the small farmer with the added bale or unit 
graduated tax on large scale production should raise sufficient 
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revenue so as to permit the orderly growth and marketing of all 
farm products. 


WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


It is just as important to enact legislation that will give the 
laborer a living price for his services as it is to enact rigid crop- 
control legislation to give the farmer a living price for his prod- 
ucts. Without this stabilized buying power of these two large 
groups, the Nation will again be thrown into another depression 
which we are now striving to overcome. 


ELIMINATE TAX LOOPHOLES 


It is important that the next Congress, as soon as possible, elim- 
inate the existing loopholes in our income-tax laws. Then if we 
could get the Mellon regime, now in charge of revenue enforcement, 
ousted from the Revenue Department, we should be able to better 
administer our revenue laws in the future, with justice to all and 
special privileges to none. It is well known according to Govern- 
ment records that at the present time due to existing loopholes 
and Supreme Court decisions more revenue is escaping taxation an- 
nually than is being paid into the Government. 


MUST HAVE CHEAPER UTILITY RATES 


It is important that the Supreme Court pass upon the admin- 
istration’s power program, and let it be known whether or not they 
will permit the people of the Nation to enjoy cheap electricity, and 
whether or not they expect in the future as in the past to allow 
the utilities to continue to dictate the rate policy for the Nation and 
collect many billions of dollars annually more than is a fair price 
for services rendered by these different utilities. The people fully 
realize now more than ever before how on these high utility rates 
including light, gas, telephone, telegraph, freight, and so forth, 
they are all added to the cost of doing business and are passed on 
from the manufacturer to the wholesaler, to the retailer, to the con- 
sumer, and these enormous overcharges of these different utilities, 
amounting annually to over $1,000,000,000 for electricity, and simi- 
lar amounts for the other utilities, based upon volumes of busi- 
ness done does not permit this tremendous burden placed upon 
the shoulders of the farmer and laborer, the ultimate consumer, to 
be shifted from them to someone else; because they cannot control 
the price of their products or of their services they are thus 
forced to pay all these unreasonable charges. 

WE MUST HAVE PEACE 


While we always desire to offer our services in arbitration to all 
nations to aid in composing differences, I am in hearty accord with 
the President and all our people, that we will not become embroiled 
in any war or wars of other nations. 

EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL, SPECIAL PRIVILEGES TO NONE 


Our great leader in the White House, recognizing these inequali- 
ties, as shown by his splendid record of service, has had the cour- 
age to carry on and demand equal rights and opportunities for all, 
and special privileges to none. It seems that the 3% years he 
lay on his bed of affliction have steeled him for the great task be- 
fore him, that would have long ago weakened the average man. 

His record of service rendered shows that he has a burning de- 
sire to seek, yes to fight for the rights of the greater number of our 
people to the end that these unreasonably high utility rates be 
lifted from their shoulders, that the tax loopholes in our revenue 
laws be eliminated so that the wealth of the Nation will be required 
to pay its just portion of taxes and that our standards of living 
be raised in keeping with our natural resources to where the great 
masses of our people can receive a living price for their products 
and a living wage for their services and will thus be able to enjoy 
some of the better things of life. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Signing of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT DELIVERED IN THE SYLVAN 
THEATER, WASHINGTON, ON THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIF- 
TIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Constitution, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivered an address which I believe should 
be preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My fellow Americans, tonight, 150 years ago, 38 weary delegates 
to a Convention in Philadelphia signed the Constitution. Four 
handwritten sheets of parchment were enough to state the terms 
on which 13 independent weak little republics agreed to try to sur- 
vive together as one strong nation. 

A third of the original delegates had given up and gone home. 
The moral force. of Washington and Franklin had kept the rest 
together. Those remained who cared the most; and caring most, 
dared most. 

The world of 1787 provided a perfect opportunity for the organ!i- 
zation of a new form of government thousands of miles removed 
from influences hostile to it. How we then governed ourselves 
did not greatly concern Europe. And what occurred in Europe did 
not immediately affect us. 

Today the picture is different. 

Now what we do has enormous immediate effect not only among 
the nations of Europe but also among those of the Americas and 
the Far East, and what in any part of the world they do as surely 
and quickly affects us. 

In such an atmosphere our generation has watched democracies 
replace monarchies which had failed their people and dictator- 
ships displace democracies which had failed to function. And of 
late we have heard a clear challenge to the democratic idea of rep- 
resentative government. 

We do not deny that the methods of the challengers—whether 
they be called “communistic” or “dictatorial” or “military”—have 
obtained for many who live under them material things they did 
not obtain under democracies which they had failed to make func- 
tion. Unemployment has been lessened—even though the cause 
is a@ mad manufacturing of armaments. Order prevails—even 
though maintained by fear, at the expense of liberty and individual 
rights. 

So their leaders laugh at all constitutions, predict the copying 
of their own methods, and prophesy the early end of democracy 
throughout the world. 

Both that attitude and that prediction are denied by those of 
us who still believe in democracy—that is, by the overwhelming 
majority of the nations of the world and by the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the world. 

And the denial is based on two reasons eternally right. 

The first reason is that modern men and women will not tamely 
commit to one man or one group the permanent conduct of their 
government. Eventually they will insist not only on the right to 
choose who shall govern them but also upon the periodic recon- 
sideration of that choice by the free exercise of the ballot. 

And the second reason is that the state of world affairs brought 
about by those new forms of government threatens civilization. 
Armaments and deficits pile up together. Trade barriers; multiply, 
and merchant ships are threatened on the high seas. Fear spreads 
throughout the world—fear of aggression, fear of invasion, fear of 
revolution, fear of death. 

The people of America are rightly determined to keep hat grow- 
ing menace from our shores. 

The known and measurable danger of becoming involved in war 
we face confidently. As to that, your Government knows your 
mind, and you know your Government’s mind. 

But it takes even more foresight, intelligence, and patience to 
meet the subtle attack which spreading dictatorship makes upon 
the morale of a democracy. 

In our generation a new idea has come to dominate thought about 
government—the idea that the resources of the Nation can be made 
to produce a far higher standard of living for the masses if only 
government is intelligent and energetic in giving the right direc- 
tion to economic life. 

That idea—or more properly that ideal—is wholly justified by ihe 
facts. It cannot be thrust aside by those who want to go back to 
the conditions of 10 years ago or even preserve the conditions of 
today. It puts all forms of government to proof. 

That ideal makes understandable the demands of labor for 
shorter hours and higher wages, the demands of farmers for a 
more stable income, the demands of the great majority of busi- 
nessmen for relief from disruptive trade practices, the demands 
of all for the end of that kind of license, often mistermed “lib- 
erty”, which permits a handful of the population to take far more 
than their tolerable share from the rest of the people. 

And as other forms of government in other lands parade their 
pseudoscience of economic organization, even some of our own 
people may wonder whether democracy can match dictatorship in 
giving this generation the things they want from government. 

We have those who really fear the majority rule of democracy, 
who want old forms of economic and social control to remain in 
afew hands. They say in their hearts: “If constitutional democ- 
racy continues to threaten our control, why should we be against 
@ plutocratic dictatorship which would perpetuate our control?” 

And we have those who are in too much of a hurry, who are 
impatient at the processes of constitutional democracies, who want 
Utopia overnight and are not sure that some vague form of prole- 
tarian dictatorship is not the quickest road to it. 

Both types are equally dangerous. One represents cold-blooded 
resolve to hold power. We have engaged in a definite, and so far 
successful, contest against that. The other represents a reckless 
resolve to seize power. Equally we are against that. 

And the overwhelming majority of the American people fully 
understand and completely approve that course as the course of 
the present Government of the United States. 
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To hold to that course our constitutional democratic form of 
government must meet the insistence of the great mass of our 
people that economic and social security and the standard of 
American living be raised from what they are to levels which the 
people know our resources justify. 

Only by succeeding in that can we insure against internal doubt 
as to the worthwhileness of our democracy and dissipate the illu- 
sion that the necessary price of efficiency is dictatorship with its 
attendant spirit of aggression. 

That is why I have been saying for months that there is a crisis 
in American affairs which demands action now—a crisis particu- 
larly dangerous because its external and internal difficulties 
reenforce each other. 

Purposely I paint a broad picture. For only if the problem 
is seen in perspective can we see its solution in perspective 

I am not a pessimist. I believe that democratic govern- 
ment in this country can do all the things which common-sense 
people, seeing that picture as a whole, have the right to expect. 
I believe that these things can be done under the Constitution, 
without the surrender of a single one of the civil and religious 
liberties it was intended to safeguard. 

And I am determined that under the Constitution these things 
shall be done. 

The men who wrote the Constitution were the men who fought 
the Revolution. They had watched a weak emergency govern- 
ment almost lose the war, and continue economic distress among 
13 little republics—at peace but without effective national 
government. 

So when these men planned a new government, they drew the 
kind of agreement which men make when they really want to 
work together under it for a very long time. 

For the youngest of nations they drew what is today the oldest 
written instrument under which men have continuously lived 
together as a nation. 

The Constitution of the United States was a layman's docu- 
ment, not a lawyer's contract. That cannot be stressed too often 
Madison, most responsible for it, was not a lawyer—nor was Wash- 
ington or Franklin, whose sense of the give-and-take of life had 
kept the Convention together. 

This great laymen’s document was a charter of general prin- 
ciples—completely different from the ‘“whereases” and the “parties 
of the first part,” and the fine print which lawyers put into 
leases and insurance policies and installment agreements. 

When the framers were dealing with what they rightly consid- 
ered eternal verities, unchangeable by time and circumstance, they 
ised specific language. In no uncertain terms, for instance, they 
forbade titles of nobility, the suspension of habeas corpus, and 
the withdrawal of money from the Treasury except after appropria- 
tion by law. With almost equal definiteness they detailed the 
Bill of Rights 

But when they considered the fundamental powers of the new 
national government they used generality, implication, and state- 
ment of mere objectives as intentional phrases which flexible 
statesmanship of the future, within the Constitution, could adapt 
to time and circumstance. For instance, the framers used broad 
and general language capable of meeting evolution and change 
when they referred to commerce between the States, the taxing 
power, and the general welfare. 

Even the Supreme Court was treated with that purposeful lack 
of specification. Contrary to the belief of many Americans, the 
Constitution says nothing about any power of the Court to declare 
legislation unconstitutional; nor does it mention the number of 
judges for the Court. Again and again the Convention voted down 
proposals to give Justices of the Court a veto over legislation. 
Clearly a majority of the Delegates believed that the relation of the 
Court to the Congress and the Executive, like the other subjects 
treated in general terms, would work itself out by evolution and 
change over the years. 

But for 150 years we have had an unending struggle between 
those who would preserve this original broad concept of the Con- 
stitution as a layman’s instrument of government and those who 
would shrivel the Constitution into a lawyer's contract. 

Those of us who really believe in the enduring wisdom of the 
Constitution hold no rancor against those who professionally or 
politically talk and think in purely legalistic phrases. We cannot 
seriously be alarmed when they cry “unconstitutional” at every 
effort to better the condition of our people. 

Such cries have always been with us—and, ultimately, they have 
always been overruled. 

Lawyers distinguished in 1787 insisted that the Constitution it- 
self was unconstitutional under the Articles of Confederation. But 
the ratifying conventions overruled them. 

Lawyers distinguished in their day warned Washington and 
Hamilton that the protective tariff was unconstitutional—warned 
Jefferson that the Louisiana Purchase was unconstitutional— 
warned Monroe that to open up roads across the Alleghanies was 
unconstitutional. But the Executive and the Congress overruled 
them. 

Lawyers distinguished in their day persuaded a divided Supreme 
Court that the Congress had no power to govern slavery in the 
Territories, that the long-standing Missouri Compromise was un- 
constitutional. But a War between the States overruled them. 

Lawyers distinguished in their day persuaded the odd man on 
the Supreme Court that the methods of financing the Civil War 
were unconstitutional. But a new odd man overruled them. 
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That great senatorial constitutional authority of his day, Senator 
Evarts, issued a solemn warning that the proposed Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal regulation of railway rates which 
the farmers demanded would be unconstitutional. But both the 
Senate and the Supreme Court overruled him 

Less than 2 years ago 58 of the highest-priced lawyers in the 
land gave the Nation (without cost to the Nation) a solemn and 
formal opinion that the Wagner Labor Relations Act was uncon- 
stitutional. And in a few months first a national election and 
later the Supreme Court overruled them 

For 20 years the odd man on the Supreme Court refused to 
admit that State minimum-wage laws for women were constitu- 
tional. A few months ago, after my message to the Congress on 
the rejuvenation of the judiciary, the odd man admitted that the 
Court had been wrong for all those 20 years and overruled himself. 

In this constant struggle the lawyers of no political party 
mine or any other—have had a consistent or unblemished record. 


But the lay rank and file of political parties has had a consistent 
record 

Unlike some lawyers, they have respected as sacred all branches 
of their Government. They have seen nothing more sacred about 
one branch than about either of the others. They have consid- 
ered as most sacred the concrete welfare of the generation of the 
day. And with laymen’s common sense of what government is 
for, they have demanded that all three branches be efficient; that 
ali three be interdependent as well as independent; and that all 
three work together to meet the living generation’s expectations 
of government. 

That lay rank and file can take cheer from the historic fact that 
every effort to construe the Constitution as a lawyer's contract 
rather than a layman’s charter has ultimately failed. Whenever 
legalistic interpretation has clashed with contemporary sense on 
great questions of broad national policy, ultimately the people and 
the Congress have had their way. 

But that word “ultimately” covers a terrible cost 

It cost a civil war to gain recognition of the constitutional power 
of the Congress to legislate for the Territories. 

It cost 20 years of taxation on those least able to pay to recog- 
nize the constitutional power of the Congress to levy on 
those most able to pay. 

It cost 20 years of exploitation of women’s labor to recognize 
the constitutional power of the States to pass minimum-wage laws 
for their protection 

It has cost 20 years already—and no one 
are to come—to obtain a constitutional interpretation that 
let the Nation regulate the shipment in national commerce 
goods sweated from the labor of little children 

We know it takes time to adjust government to the needs of 
society. But modern history proves that reforms too long delayed 
or denied have jeopardized peace, undermined democracy and swept 
away civil and religious liberties. 


taxes 


knows how many more 
will 


of 


Yes, time more than ever before is vital in statesmanship and in 
government—in all three branches of it 
We will no longer be permitted to sacrifice each generation in 


turn while the law catches up with life 

We can no longer afford the luxury of 20-year lags 

You will find no justification in any of the language of the Con- 
stitution for delay in the reforms which the mass of the American 
people now demand. 

Yet nearly every attempt to meet those demands for social and 
economic betterment has been jeopardized or actually forbidden 
by those who have sought to read into the Constitution language 
which the framers refused to write into the Constitution 

No one cherishes more deeply than I the civil and religious lib- 
erties achieved by so much blood and anguish through the many 
centuries of Anglo-American history. But the Constitution guar- 
antees liberty, not license masquerading as liberty 

Let me put the real situation in the simplest terms. The present 
Government of the United States has never taken away and never 
will take away any liberty from any minority, unless it be a mi- 
nority which so abuses its liberty as to do positive and definite 
harm to its neighbors constituting the majority. But the Govern- 
ment of the United States refuses to forget that the Bill of Rights 
was put into the Constitution not only to protect minorities 
against intolerance of majorities, but to protect majorities against 
the enthronement of minorities. 

Nothing would so surely destroy the substance of what the Bill 
of Rights protects than its perversion to prevent social progress. 
The surest protection of the individual and of minorities is that 
fundamental tolerance and feeling for fair play which the Bill of 
Rights assumes. But tolerance and fair play would disappear here 
as it has in some other lands if the great mass of people were 
denied confidence in their justice, their security, and their self- 
respect. Desperate people in other lands surrendered their liber- 
ties when freedom came merely to mean humiliation and starva- 
tion. The crisis of 1933 should make us understand that 

On this solemn anniversary I ask that the American people re- 
joice in the wisdom of their Constitution. 

I ask that they guarantee the effectiveness of each of its parts 
by living by the Constitution as a whole. 

I ask that they have faith in its ultimate capacity to work out 
the problems of democracy, but that they justify that faith by 
making it work now rather than 20 years from now 

I ask that they give their fealty to the Constitution 
not to its misinterpreters. 


itself and 
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I ask that they exalt the glorious simplicity of its purposes rather 
than a century of complicated legalism. 

I ask that majorities and minorities subordinate intolerance and 
power alike to the common good of all. 

For us the Constitution is a common bond, without bitterness, 
for those who see America as Lincoln saw it, “The last, best hope of 
earth.” 

So we revere it—not because it is old but because it is ever 
new—not in the worship of its past alone but in the faith of the 
living who keep it young, now and in the years to come. 


International Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CEREMONIES MARKING 
THE DEDICATION OF THE OUTERLINK BRIDGE OVER THE 
MOUTH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER, CHICAGO, ILL., OCTOBER 
5, 1937 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, recently the President of the 
United States delivered an admirable address upon impor- 
tant questions at Chicago, Ill. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address may be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am glad to come once again to Chicago and especially to have 
the opportunity of taking part in the dedication of this important 
project of civic betterment. 

On my trip across the continent and back I have been shown 
many evidences of, the result of common sense cooperation be- 
tween municipalities and the Federal Government, and I have 
been greeted by tens of thousands of Americans who have told me 
in every look and word that their material and spiritual well-being 
has made great strides forward in the past few years. 

And yet, as I have seen with my own eyes, the prosperous farms, 
the thriving factories and the busy railroads—as I have seen the 
happiness and security and peace which covers our wide land, 
almost inevitably I have been compelled to contrast our peace with 
very different scenes being enacted in other parts of the world. 

It is because the people of the United States under modern 
conditions must, for the sake of their own future, give thought to 
the rest of the world, that I, as the responsible executive head of 
the Nation, have chosen this great inland city and this gala occa- 
sion to speak to you on a subject of definite national importance. 

The political situation in the world, which of late has been 
growing progressively worse, is such as to cause grave concern and 
anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish to live in peace 
and amity with their neighbors. 

Some 15 years ago the hopes of mankind for a continuing 
era of international peace were raised to great heights when more 
than 60 nations solemnly pledged themselves not to resort to arms 
in furtherance of their national aims and policies. The high 
aspirations expressed in the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact and the 
hopes for peace thus raised have of late given way to a haunting 
fear of calamity. The present reign of terror and international 
lawlessness began a few years ago. 

It began through unjustified interference in the internal affairs 
of other nations or the invasion of alien territory in violation of 
treaties, and has now reached a stage where the very foundations 
of civilization are seriously threatened. The landmarks and tradi- 
tions which have marked the progress of civilization toward a 
condition of law, order, and justice are being wiped away. 

Without a declaration of war and without warning or justifica- 
tion of any kind, civilians, including women and children, are 
being ruthlessly murdered with bombs from the air. In times of 
so-called peace ships are being attacked and sunk by submarines 
without cause or notice. Nations are fomenting and taking sides 
in civil warfare in nations that have never done them any harm. 
Nations claiming freedom for themselves deny it to others. 

Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacrificed to a 
greed for power and supremacy which is devoid of all sense of 
justice and humane consideration. 

To paraphrase a recent author “perhaps we foresee a time when 
men, exultant in the technique of homicide, will rage so hotly over 
the world that every precious thing will be in danger, every book 
and picture and harmony, every treasure garnered through two 
milleniums, the small, the delicate, the defenseless—all will be 
lost or wrecked or utterly destroyed.” 

If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, let 
no one imagine that America will escape, that it may expect mercy, 
that this Western Hemisphere will not be attacked and that it 
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will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the ethics and 
the arts of civilization. 

If those days come “there will be no safety by arms, no help 
from authority, no answer in science. The storm will rage till every 
flower of culture is trampled and all human beings are leveled in 
a@ vast chaos.” 

If those days are not to come to pass—if we are to have a world 
in which we can breathe freely and live in amity without fear—the 
peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort to uphold laws 
and principles on which alone peace can rest secure. 

The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in op- 
position to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of 
humane instincts which today are creating a state of international 
anarchy and instability from which there is no escape through 
mere isolation or neutrality. 

Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and respect the 
equal right of their neighbors to be free and live in peace, must 
work together for the triumph of law and moral principles in order 
that peace, justice, and confidence may prevail in the world. 
There must be a return to a belief in the pledged word, in the 
value of a signed treaty. There must be recognition of the fact 
that national morality is as vital as private morality. 

A bishop wrote me the other day: “It seems to me that some- 
thing greatly needs to be said in behalf of ordinary humanity 
against the present practice of carrying the horrors of war to help- 
less civilians, especially women and children. It may be that such 
a protest might be regarded by many, who claim to be realists, 
as futile, but may it not be that the heart of mankind is so filled 
with horror at the present needless suffering that that force could 
be mobilized in sufficient volume to lessen such cruelty in the 
days ahead. Even though it may take 20 years, whic’: God forbid, 
for civilization to make effective its corporate protest against this 
barbarism, surely strong voices may hasten the Gay.” 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern 
world, both technically and morally, which makes it impossible 
for any nation completely to isolate itself from economic and 
political upheavals in the rest of the world, especially when such 
upheavals appear to be spreading, and not declining. There can 
be no stability or peace either within nations or between 
nations except under laws and moral standards adhered to by all. 
International anarchy destroys every foundation for peace. It 
jeopardizes either the immediate or the future security of every 
nation, large or small. It is, therefore, a matter of vital interest 
and concern to the people of the United States that the sanctity 
of international treaties and the maintenance of international 
morality be restored. 

The overwhelming majority of the peoples and Nations of the 
world today want to live in peace. They seek the removal of bar- 
riers against trade. They want to exert themselves in industry, 
in agriculture, and in business, that they may increase their 
wealth through the production of wealth-producing goods rather 
than striving to produce military planes and bombs and machine 
guns and cannon for the destruction of human lives and useful 
property. 

In those nations of the world which seem to be piling arma- 
ment on armament for purposes of aggression, and those other 
nations which fear acts of aggression against them and their 
security, a very high proportion of their national income is being 
spent directly for armaments. It runs from 80 to as high as 50 
percent. 

The proportion that we in the United States spend is far less— 
11 or 12 percent. 

How happy we are that the circumstances of the moment permit 
us to put our money into bridges and boulevards, dams and re- 
forestation, the conservation of our soil and many other kinds of 
useful works rather than into huge standing armies and vast sup- 
plies of implements of war. 

I am compelled and you are compelled, nevertheless, to look 
ahead. The peace, the freedom, and the security of 90 percent 
of the population of the world is being jeopardized by the remain- 
ing 10 percent who are threatening a break-down of all interna- 
tional order and law. Surely the 90 percent who want to live in 
peace under law and in accordance with moral standards that have 
received almost universal acceptance through the centuries, can 
and must find some way to make their will prevail. 

The situation is definitely of universal concern. The questions 
involved relate not merely to violations of specific provisions of 
particular treaties; they are questions of war and of peace, of in- 
ternational law and especially of principles of humanity. It is 
true that they involve definite violations of agreements, and espe- 
cially of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact, and the Nine Power Treaty. But they also involve problems 
of world economy, world security, and world humanity. 

It is true that the moral consciousness of the world must recog- 
nize the importance of removing injustices and well-founded griev- 
ances; but at the same time it must be aroused to the cardinal 
necessity of honoring sanctity of treaties, of respecting the rights 
and liberties of others and of putting an end to acts of inter- 
national aggression. 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world 
dawlessness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the com- 
munity approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community against the spread 
of the disease. 

It is my determination to pursue a policy of peace and to adopt 
every practicable measure to avoid involvement in war. It ought 
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to be inconceivable that in this modern era, and in the face of 
experience, any nation could be so foolish and ruthless as to run 
the risk of plunging the whole world into war by invading and 
violating, in contravention of solemn treaties, the territory of other 
nations that have done them no real harm and which are too weak 
to protect themselves adequately. Yet the peace of the world and 
the welfare and security of every nation is today being threatened 
by that very thing. 

No nation which refuses to exercise forebearance and to respect 
the freedom and rights of others can long remain strong and retain 
the confidence and respect of other nations. No nation ever loses 
its dignity or good standing by conciliating its differences, and by 
exercising great patience with, and consideration for, the rights 
of other nations. 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. It can 
engulf States and peoples remote from the original scene of hostili- 
ties. We are determined to keep out of war, yet we cannot insure 
ourselves against the disastrous effects of war and the dangers of 
involvement. We are adopting such measures as will minimize our 
risk of involvement, but we cannot have complete protection in a 
world of disorder in which confidence and security have broken 
down. 

If civilization is to survive, the principles of the Prince of Peace 
must be restored. Shattered trust between nations must be 
revived. 

Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of peace- 
loving nations must express itself to the end that nations that may 
be tempted to violate their agreements and the rights of others will 
desist from such a cause. There must be positive endeavors to 
preserve peace. 

America hates war. America hopes for peace. 
ica actively engages in the search for peace. 


Therefore, Amer- 
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SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH, OF IDAHO, IN THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 11, 
1937 (LEGISLATIVE DAY OF MONDAY, AUGUST 9, 1937) 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, near the end of the last 
session of the Senate I made a speech on the antilynching 
bill, but in the rush of the closing hours of the session, and 
through fault of my own, I suppose, that speech was omitted 
from the Recorp. I ask that I may now have it inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I understand that the ques- 
tion before the Senate is the motion to take up what is 
called the antilynching bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacneEr] has moved to take up a bill which the clerk 
has read by title and which the Chair understands is known 
as the antilynching bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I am interested in the bill at this time as 
a constitutional question. From that viewpoint I think it is 
as important as any question we have had before us in 
recent days. 

It is certain that, if this measure can be passed and 
sustained, many of the matters we have been discussing for 
months and months relative to the dual system of our 
government have been in vain, and anything we may con- 
sider in the future based upon the theory that we have a 
dual system of government will be equally in vain. If the 
Federal Government may go into a State and take charge 
of an individual or a group of individuals who have com- 
mitted a crime wholly within the State and bring them 
under its jurisdiction, the last vestige of local authority has 
disappeared. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The bill provides only for the prosecu- 
tion of officials who may be guilty of the offenses set out in 
the bill. They may be prosecuted. A so-called mob is to 
be prosecuted by the State under State law. 

Mr. BORAH. I am familiar with the terms of the bill, 
Mr. President. That is stating the other phase of the ques- 
tion I have just stated. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, wili the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to any question the Senator wishes 
to ask. 

Mr. WAGNER. In connection with the prior legislation, 
the Senator raised the question of constitutionality. As the 
bill now reads it deals only with the officials, and the members 
of a mob are subject to prosecution by the State authorities. 

Mr. BORAH. What the Senator from New York proposes 
to do by his bill is to subject to the Federal jurisdiction the 
officers and officials of the respective States with reference 
to the enforcement of the criminal laws of the States. 

Mr. WAGNER. As the agents of the States and on the 
theory that they have not afforded the equal protection of the 
laws. The courts have upheld that principle. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the bill, Mr. President, it 
proposes to place State and local officials under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government in order to force them to 
prevent lynching. The justification for this measure, both in 
the language of the bill and in the contentions of its sponsors, 
is that in so doing the Federal Government is exercizing the 
power granted to it by the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution—that of forcing the States to secure to their citizens 
the equal protection of the laws. I think that is a fair 
statement of the bill. 

As I understand, the authority for the bill is based solely 
upon the fourteenth amendment. I will ask the Senator from 
New York if there is any other provision of the Constitution 
which he thinks is applicable to the constitutional question 
relative to this bill. 

Mr. WAGNER. I believe the proposed legislation to be 
justified under the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Would not the proposed legislation be 
justified under another part of the fourteenth amendment 
on the ground that what is dealt with by the bill might be 
the denial of due process, which is also a part of the four- 
teenth amendment? 

Mr. BORAH. I was speaking of the fourteenth amend- 
ment in its entirety. I assume that whatever justification 
there may be for the bill from a constitutional standpoint 
is based in some form or other upon the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, the fourteenth amendment declares, first, 
that— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States and sub- 


ject to the jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. 


Secondly, it declares that— 


No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. 


Third, it declares that no State shall— 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 


Fourth, it declares that no State shall— 

Deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. 

Everyone familiar with the history of the fourteenth 
amendment understands perfectly well that when it was 
proposed to give the Federal Government jurisdiction over 
the activities of the citizens within a State the North op- 
posed it as earnestly as did the other portions of the coun- 
try; and it was specifically intended, and thought to be 
specifically provided, that the fourteenth amendment should 
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deal solely with the action of the States as States; that it 
was not being undertaken, through the fourteenth amend- 
ment, to extend Federal jurisdiction to the internal activi- 
ties or the internal doings of the States through their citizen- 


ship; but that if the State, through its organization, under- | 


took to deny citizens their liberty, or to refuse them equality 
of treatment under the law, then the Federal Government 
could deal with the subject. But the fourteenth amend- 
ment dealt and deals only with State action. 

That which called the fourteenth amendment into exist- 
ence was the supposition at the time that some of the States 
were passing laws which were unfriendly to the colored race; 
and the amendment was designed to prevent the States, as 
States, from doing that thing. 

I read from Guthrie on the fourteenth amendment: 


While the application of the fourteenth amendment is universal 
and protects the individual from an arbitrary exercise of power by 
State authority, whether it be the legislature, the executive, or 
the judicial branch of State government, it must be borne in mind 
that the Federal courts cannot supervise or interfere with the 
internal affairs of a State unless some constitutional right has been 
invaded by State authorities. The wrongful actions of individuals, 
unsupported by such an authority, are not to be redressed under 
this amendment. They constitute merely private wrongs or crimes 
of the individual. The denial of the constitutional right must rest 
upon some State law or State authority for its excuse or perpetua- 
tion if the fourteenth amendment is to furnish any remedy. 


Mr. Collins says regarding the fourteenth amendment: 


The first section of the amendment is a prohibitory measure, and 
the prohibitions therein expressed operate against the States only. 
They bear no relationship to the acts of private persons within the 
State, 


So far as the fourteenth amendment is concerned, the Federal 
Government would be powerless to prevent armed mobs of whites 
from driving Negroes out from a State or otherwise threatening or 
intimidating them in their attempt to exercise the privileges of 
citizenship. 


Mr. Brannon says this on the fourteenth amendment: 


The amendment applies only to State governmental action. Its 
first section does not operate upon the Federal Government but 
on that of the States it does; nor does it have any reference to 
action or conduct of individual to individual. That it is a re- 
straint upon State action is very obvious from its words, they 
being words of explicit prohibition. * * * It is only the State 
that is prohibited, not individual action. It does not touch indi- 
vidual action. * * * It is hardly necessary to say again that 
the amendment does not touch the case of the individual or mob 
murder, as it deals not with acts of individuals but only with 
action by the State through its constituted authorities. Such 
murders by individuals or mobs are to be dealt with only by the 
States. 


The Supreme Court, in the Civil Rights case, to which 
the able Senator from Indiana called attention some weeks 
ago, said: 


It is State action of a particular character that is prohibited. 
Individual invasion of individual rights is not the subject matter 
of the amendment. It has a deeper and broader scope. It nulli- 
fies and makes void all State legislation and State action of every 
kind which impairs privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States or which injures them in life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law or which denies to any of them the 
equal protection of the law. * * * This is the legislative 
power conferred upon Congress and this is the whole of it. It 
does not invest Congress with power to legislate upon subjects 
which are within the domain of State legislation; but to provide 
modes of relief against State legislation or State action of the kind 
referred to. It does not authorize Congress to create a code of 
municipal laws for the regulation of private rights. * * * 

Until some State law has been passed or some State action 
through its officers, or agents, has been taken, adverse to the rights 
of citizens sought to be protected by the fourteenth amendment, 
no legislation of the United States under said amendment nor any 
proceeding under such legislation can be called into activity; for 
the prohibitions of the amendment are against State laws and acts 
done under State authority. * * * 

The wrongful act of an individual unsupported by any such 
authority is simply a private wrong or a crime of that individual; 
an invasion of the rights of the injured party, it is true, whether 
they affect his person, property, or his reputation; but if not sanc- 
tioned in some way by the State or not done under State authority, 
his rights remain in full force and may presumably be vindicated 
by a resort to the laws of the State for redress. 


In the case of the United States against Harris, section 5519 


of the Revised Statutes was under consideration. This stat- 
ute provides in general that if two or more persons conspire 








or go in disguise upon the highway, and so forth, for the 
purpose of depriving either directly or indirectly any person, 
or class of persons, of the equal protection of the law, and 
so forth, they shall be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
The Supreme Court held this statute was void; that it was 
beyond the authority of Congress to legislate relative to indi- 
vidual crimes unless those crimes were associated with an 
express power under the Constitution. Speaking of the four- 
teenth amendment, the Court said: 

It is a guaranty of protection against the acts of the State 
government itself. It is a guaranty against the exertion of arbi- 
trary and tyrannical power on the part of the government and the 
legislature of the State, not a guaranty against the commission of 
individual offenses; and the power of Congress, whether express or 
implied, to legislate for the enforcement of such a guaranty does 
not extend to the passage of laws for the suppression of crimes 
within the State. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. First, I would have the Senator understand 
that I would agree to any arrangement which would permit 
the bills indicated by the able leader to take their place for 
passage, and then the bill now being discussed; but, since 
this measure has been brought up, I ask my able friend from 
Idaho, as a lawyer, his viewpoint of the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States touching the abstract 
question, where Mr. Justice White, in the Telegraph case, in 
Two Hundred and Twenty-seventh United States Reports, 
specifically decided against the distinction as to the applica- 
tion of the fourteenth amendment in accordance with what 
the able Senator has just now alluded to, a line of demarca- 
tion between State action and individual action. If I am not 
mistaken, the Supreme Court decided, through Mr. Justice 
White, that, while it was addressed to State action, it was 
also to be addressed to the acts of any individual and the 
conduct of any individual within the State. Am I wrong 
about that? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not now recall the decision. Will not 
the Senator state more explicitly just what the Court de- 
cided? 

Mr. LEWIS. May I read a memorandum which will 
probably refresh the Senator’s memory? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I refer to the case of Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. v. Los Angeles (227 U. S.). I refer particu- 
larly to where Mr. Justice White, speaking for the Court, 
said, on page 286: 

The provisions of the (fourteenth) amendment as conclusively 
fixed by previous decisions are generic in their terms, are addressed, 
of course, to the States, but also to every person, whether natural 
or judicial, who is the repository of State power. 

Does my able friend think there is a conflict between the 
last ruling he has just read and this decision? 

Mr. BORAH. There is no conflict, in my judgment. 
Where it can be said that the State is acting, whether it 
is acting through the legislature or whether it is an unau- 
thorized act by a State through some individual officer, of 
course the fourteenth amendment would apply. Where the 
action can be attached to the authority of the State, un- 
doubtedly the fourteenth amendment would apply. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, what would the Senator 
say about inaction of State authorities, where it was their 
duty to act? 

Mr. BORAH. For instance, if an officer of a State fails 
to do his duty, and fails to do his duty at the connivance 
of the State, undoubtedly it would be responsible; but if 
the State laws require an officer to do certain things, for 
instance, require him to protect parties in his custody, and 
he fails to do it, and thereby violates the laws of the State, 
how can it be said he is acting under the authority of the 
State? 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, if he is an officer of the 
State, having the duty of seeing that the laws of his State 
are enforced, and he stands by and does nothing about the 
violation of the laws of his State, which inaction results in 
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injury to some ‘person, may it not be construed that the 
State fails to act? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think so. So far as I know, in all 
the States there are ample laws for the purpose of protecting 
individuals against mob violence. If an officer fails to 
execute the laws of the State, how can it be said that he 
is acting under the authority of the State? 

Mr. MINTON. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
neglect on the part of officers of the State in the Scottsboro 
cases, which have recently been before the Supreme Court. 
In the case of Norris, I think it was, the only neglect stated 
was that there were in the county Negroes eligible for 
jury service, both as to the grand and the petit juries, but 
that over a great period of years, with this eligibility existing 
within the county, no Negro had ever been called to serve 
upon either a petit or a grand jury. Yet the Supreme Court 
held that by that mere neglect on the part of the State 
officers to cail Negroes, the State had denied due process 
of law to the Negroes on trial in the Scottsboro case. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am familiar with the 
Scottsboro case. 

Mr. MINTON. The Court went even further than that in 
what it held concerning the failure of the judge to provide 
counsel under the existing circumstances. When that portion 
of the opinion is read, one may think the opinion of the 
Supreme Court is rather far-fetched. The Supreme Court 
said that the defendants did not receive the kind of con- 
sideration of their constitutional right to have counsel that 
they should have had, and therefore that the lower court 
neglected to accord the defendants due process of law, and 
therefore it was a violation of their constitutional rights. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, the fourteenth amendment pro- 
vides that no one shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law. That is, if the State 
enacts laws or if the State in any way provides a course of 
action which deprives or may deprive a person of life, liberty, 
or property, then the fourteenth amendment applies. But 
if any officer acts in violation of the laws of the State, the 
fourteenth amendment does not apply. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I think the Senator will 
find on examination of the cases to which the Senator from 
Indiana refers that an affirmative showing of discrimination 
was made in them. 

Mr. MINTON. No, Mr. President; there was not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know that in many cases such a show- 
ing was made. I have not read the cases the Senator from 
Indiana has cited, but I know that in many cases to which 
I have had occasion to refer when practicing law a showing 
Was made that the jury commissioners had for a long period 
of years excluded Negroes from jury lists. In those cases 
the courts held that discrimination had been shown. 

Mr. MINTON. In the Norris case there was no discrimi- 
nation, but over a long period of years no Negro had been 
called, and the Court said that was systematic or arbitrary 
exclusion; but there was no evidence that the jury commis- 
sioners had deliberately discriminated against the Negroes. 
They just did not call them. 

Mr. BORAH. The Court was satisfied, of course, that the 
commissioners were acting in disobedience of the law. 

Mr. MINTON. It could not be said that the commission- 
ers were doing a positive, active thing in denying Negroes 
the right to sit on juries; and there was no evidence of that 
kind. The only thing that appeared was that Negroes had 
been eligible for years, and had never been called. That is 
all the record shows. The Court said that was a denial of 
due process, and that by that neglect on the part of State 
officers they had denied due process of law. 

In the Norris case there was no evidence at all that there 
had been discrimination in the selection of the grand jury, 
but it was shown that there had been failure to call Negroes 
in the selection of the grand jury and in the selection of the 
petit jury. The only thing that appeared was that there was 
not a Negro on the grand jury, there was not a Negro on the 


| think it can be said to amount to very much more. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think a very close exam- 
ination of the rulings of the Court in the Scottsboro cases 
will reveal that they proceeded more particularly upon the 
denial of equal protection under the law, and held that when 
an officer of the law is given authority to do a particular 
thing in furtherance of due process, or in order to make 
effective due process of law, if he arbitrarily refuses to do 
that thing it is a denial of equal protection and, of course, 
is a denial of due process. 

The cases go back in their reasoning to the old case of 
Yick Wo, a case decided a great many years ago. The Su- 
preme Court in the Scottsboro cases undoubtedly went upon 
the theory that since there were numerous Negroes within 
the county who were qualified as jurors, and siNce none of 
them had ever been put in the box, that necessarily was 
evidence of an arbitrary abuse or exercise of power vested in 
a State official; and it goes, as I said, in its essential prin- 
ciples to a denial of equal protection of the law. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, under that statement of facts 
it could not have been anything more than a neglect on 
the part of a State officer to give Negroes a chance to serve 
on the jury, which they had not had for years. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if I may be pardoned, I 
If the 
jury commissioners of the county are charged with the af- 
firmative duty of putting a certain number of intelligent and 
upright citizens in the jury box, and habitually and con- 
stantly and over a long period of time no intelligent or up- 
right person of a certain race, or of a certain creed, or of a 
certain faith, is found in the jury box, that on its face is 
evidence at least of failure to discharge an affirmative or 


| positive duty placed upon the officer of the law in selecting 


qualified jurors. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to interrupt long 
enough to say that if all this is true, then all that the court 
decided was that under those circumstances the defendant 
had not had a fair trial in the light of the principles of due 
process of law. That is all the Court decided. The decision 
had no relationship, in my judgment, to the question of 
Federal legislation touching the subject matter covered in 
this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. None whatever. The Court said that the 
State had not given a fair trial under its laws, as guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. MINTON. If by that kind of neglect the State has 
denied due process of law to these negroes, then if its officers 
stand aside and let a negro be burned at the stake in the 
presence of the officers of the law, does not the Senator 
think the State in an even greater degree denies him due 


| process of law, and that under the fifth section of the four- 





| teenth amendment the Congress of the United States has 


authority to enact legislation for the enforcement of the 
fourteenth amendment? That is to say, if the State neglects 
to do something it should do, or does something it is pro- 
hibited from doing, the Federal Government has the right 
to step in and exercise its power to say that the State shall 
stay within the limitations of the fourteenth amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us take a crime not connected with 
mob action. Let us say an offense is committed against the 
laws of the State of Indiana, and the officers fail to do their 
duty in anticipating or arresting the criminals, and the 
officers fail to bring them to justice under the laws of the 
State of Indiana: May the Federal Government, on the 
theory that the State of Indiana is not capable through its 
officers of executing the law, take charge of the action, on 
the ground that the officers of the State of Indiana had 
neglected to perform their duty? 

Mr. MINTON. No; but if there is a course of conduct 
on the part of police officers toward certain crimes in the 
State of Indiana which shows negligence on their part, and 
if certain crimes have a recurrence almost habitually in the 
State of Indiana, and if it can be shown that the recurrence 
of these crimes comes time after time in the State of Indiana, 


petit jury, and that for years before that time there had not | and that the authorities in Indiana just wink at them and 
| let them happen, then I think the Federal Government may 


been. That is all that appeared in the case. 
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step in and punish the officers of the State of Indiana who 
simply wink at the enforcement of the law. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me the Senator is now discuss- 
ing the weight of evidence, what would be necessary to be 
shown to prove that the officer had neglected his duty? 

Mr. MINTON. It will always be necessary to have some 
showing or evidence that there was a neglect of duty. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but the question of the jurisdiction of 
the officer of the State government does not rest on the 
question of the weight of evidence as to the particular trans- 
action. 

Mr. MINTON. No; but it rests upon the facts, and it may 
depend upon the weight of the evidence. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us see what the bill says. We are far 
away from the subject covered by the bill. It says: 

Sec. 2. Any assemblage of three or more persons which shall 
exercise or attempt to exercise by physical violence and without 
authority of law any power of correction or punishment over any 
citizen or citizens or other person or persons in the custody of 
any peace officer or suspected of, charged with, or convicted of 
the commission of any offense, with the purpose or consequence 
of preventing the apprehension or trial or punishment by law of 
such citizen or citizens, person or persons, shall constitute a 
“mob” within the meaning of this act. 

That would embrace every machine-gun action in the 
large cities like Chicago and New York, where a few men 
group themselves together for the purpose of violating the 
law, or taking charge of and rescuing parties from the offi- 
cers, hiding and concealing the parties. They would all come 
under the provisions of the bill, would they not? 

Mr. MINTON. They would come under the definition of 
lynching, and that has to be connected up with the further 
fact that the State officer in relation thereto neglected his duty. 

Mr. BORAH. We shall come to neglect of duty in a 
moment, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think the authors of the measure an- 
ticipated what the Senator suggested and very carefully 
limited the bill by exempting gangster murders and labor 
wars. 

Mr. BORAH. I should think they would. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They are exempted, as shown upon page 
1, where it is provided: 

That lynching shall not be deemed to include violence occurring 
between members of groups of lawbreakers such as are commonly 
designated as gangsters or racketeers, nor violence occurring during 
the course of picketing or boycotting or any incident in connec- 


tion with any labor dispute as that term is defined and used in the 
act of March 23, 1932. 


It was anticipated that the general language would include 
those crimes by organized gangs and organized mobs, but the 
authors of the bill had the foresight to include a clause taking 
special, tender care of the two groups. 

Mr. BORAH. It would seem so. Let us read that pro- 
vision: 

That lynching shall not be deemed to include violence occurring 
between members of groups of lawbreakers such as are commonly 
designated as gangsters or racketeers, nor violence occurring during 
the course of picketing. 

I can understand why the latter should be excepted. It is 
a different nature of crime entirely; but why exempt the 
gangsters and racketeers and persons who own machine guns 
and have regular organizations in the underworld, with presi- 
dents and vice presidents and other officers whose business 
it.is to rescue every man connected with their organization 
and take him out from under the control of the law? 

Mr. MINTON. The bill leaves him right where the Senator 
wants to leave him. The racketeer groups, as between them- 
selves: when they are racketeering, would not have the law 
apply to them. If they are fighting among themselves or 
between themselves, there is no protection at all that can 
extend to either side of that fight. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand; but why the exception by 
those who drew the bill? 
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Mr. MINTON. Because we do not want to extend the 
protection of the antilynching law to those engaged in gang 
warfare, to either one side or the other. 

Mr. BORAH. I see that the gangster and the racketeer 
are more delicately dealt with than the three men who may 
undertake to organize a mob. 

Mr. MINTON. Not at all. Both sides of the gang warfare 
are beyond the pale of the provisions of the bill. There is 
no attempt to give the benefits of the proposed law to either 
side engaged in gang warfare. 

Mr. BORAH. But we have a community and a few people 
who are affected by the gangsters on both sides. I supposed 
we were protecting the public rather than the gangsters. 

Mr. MINTON. The public would not be in on the lynch- 
ing. None of the public would be lynched, and none of 
them would be within the definition of lynching unless on 
one side or the other of the gangster warfare. 

Mr. BORAH. Why was it necessary to write it in the bill? 
Why was it necessary to incorporate in a bill based, as the 
able Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner] said, upon the 
principle of law and order, of decent and orderly govern- 
ment, a provision to except from its operations the racketeer 
and the gangsier? 

Mr. MINTON. As I understand the bill, its purpose is to 
bring relief to the victim of the lynching as lynching is de- 
fined in the bill. We do not want to bring the benefits of 
the bill to either side of the gangs which are engaged in 
gangster warfare. 

Mr. BORAH. That is manifest. 

Mr. MINTON. It is not an attempt to protect gangsters 
at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not see its object, then. 

Mr. MINTON. It is not the desire to give gangsters the 
benefit of any action of Congress, to protect them in any 
way, shape, or form. It is only to provide that the proposed 
law shall apply where people have been denied the benefit 
of some law. This, of course, excludes gangsters altogether. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This provision would not apply where 
there was warfare or an encounter between gangsters and 
public officers. It is simply proposed to sanction one gang 
exterminating another, so it would not come under the 
term of “lynching.” 

Mr. BORAH. I apprehend that the victims of the gang- 
ster sometimes feel that they have been lynched. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They may have been. 

Mr. BORAH. They would not come under the provisions 
of the bill because they would be racketeers and gangsters. 
They might be lynched. Gangsters do lynch other gang- 
sters; but they would not come under the terms of the bill, 
as I understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They would come under the bill by its 
general terms. If three or more men should lynch anybody, 
they would be subject to the law; but if they could prove 
they were gangsters, they would be exempt. That is what 
the bill provides. In other words, if a group of three other- 
wise law-abiding persons should lynch someone, under the 
terms of the bill they would be subject to the law; but if 
upon the trial they could prove that they were gangsters, 
they would be exempt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that case the burden of proof would 
be on the Government to prove that they were not gangsters. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not think so. That would be a 
defense. A man might be guilty of lynching, but, being a 
gangster, the law would protect him. 

Mr. BORAH. All the mobs would have to do would be to 
attach to the activities of mobbing some of the activities of 
gangsters also, and if they were both mobsters and gangsters 
I suppose there would be some difficulty in determining to 
which jurisdiction they belonged. 























Section 3 of the bill provides: | 


Sec. 3. Whenever a lynching of any person or persons shall occur, 
any officer or employee of a State or any governmental subdivision 
thereof who shall have been charged with the duty or shall have 
possessed the authority as such officer or employee to protect such 
person or persons from lynching and shall have willfully neglected, | 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to protect such person 
or persons from lynching and any officer or employee of a State or | 
governmental subdivision thereof who shall have had custody of 
the person or persons lynched and shall have willfully neglected, 
refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to protect such per- | 
son or persons from lynching, and any officer or employee of a State | 
or governmental subdivision thereof who, having the duty as such 
officer or employee, shall willfully neglect, refuse, or fail to make 
all diligent efforts to apprehend, keep in custody, or prosecute the 
members or any member of the lynching mob, shall be guilty of a 
felony and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 5 years, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment. 

What is proposed by this bill is to make the Federal Gov- 
ernment the sole judge of the performance of duty by every 
State officer. Is not that a fair statement? Every officer of 
a State where lynching takes place may be subjected to trial 
under another sovereignty; and the question of the discharge 
of his duty, of whether he had obeyed the law of his State or | 
whether he had performed the duties belonging to his office, 
is to be determined by the Federal Government. 

If a State officer may be subjected to trial under Federal 
law for failure to perform his duty in this respect, under what 
theory may not a State officer also be subjected to trial in a 
Federal court for failure to perform his duty in other respects 
with reference to the public interest or with reference to the 
enforcement of the criminal law? 

In other words, if we should pass this bill, and it should be 
sustained, we should have established the principle and the 
precedent of enabling the Federal Government to supervise 
the conduct of every State officer with reference to the execu- 
tion of the criminal laws of his State, and whether or not 
he has performed his duties as prescribed by the laws of the | 
State; and there is no reason, unless it is impolitic, why 
the authority of the Federal Government should be limited 
to the punishment of the men who deal with mob violence 
and not include those who deal with other kinds of violence | 
with reference to the rights of the citizen. 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Does the Senator think the Federal Gov- 
ernment might step in and pass a law to punish State offi- 
cers who would participate with a mob in mobbing and 
lynching a man, when it was their duty under the law to 
protect him? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not think they could. I do not 
think that could be done, any more than we could say to the 
sheriff of New York County, or the county in which the 
city of New York is situated, ““Gangstering has been going on 
here for years. The public has suffered. You have failed 
to do your duty. We will try you, and punish you, for fail- 
ing to do your duty to the State of New York.” 

Mr. MINTON. The Senator says he does not believe the 





Federal Government could step in and punish an officer who 
would participate in lynching or mobbing anybody. 

Mr. BORAH. He would be committing a personal crime. 

Mr. MINTON. And the Federal Government could not 
come in under the fourteenth amendment and protect any- 
one who received that kind of treatment at the hands of a 
law-enforcing officer? 

Mr. BORAH. That is my contention. 

Mr. MINTON. But the Senator knows that the Supreme 
Court has said, and the Senator agreed with me awhile ago 
when I cited the Scottsboro case, that if the officers of a 
State discriminate, or participate in excluding a Negro, for 
instance, from jury service, they have denied the defendant | 
due process of law; but, according to the Senator, if they par- 


Mr. BORAH. In one instance the officer is proceeding un- 
der the authority of the State. He is proceeding under the 


ticipate in lynching a man, they have not hurt him at all 
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laws of the State. Instead of executing them, however, he 
has violated the laws of the State. He is performing the 
duty of an officer in violation of the laws of the State. In 
the other instance he has broken away from the laws of the 
State. The State has no control over him. He is a crim- 
inal, and subject to punishment the same as any individyal on 
the street. 

The reason why the thing could be done in one instance and 
not in the other is because in one instance the State has 
designated what the officer shall do, and he fails to do what 
the State has designated that he shall do; but in the other 
instance the State has not designated that he shall join a 
mob. The State has said that he shall not join a mob. The 
State has laws to punish him for joining a mob. The State 
has laws to dismiss him from his office for joining a mob. I 
say, therefore, that the Federal Government may not come 
in and try a criminal for the violation of State laws that he 
has violated in disregard of the dictation of the State. 

Mr. MINTON. Suppose the State officer does not join the 
mob, but merely stands by and does not protect the person 
who is mobbed. He does not do his duty by the person who 
is being attacked by the mob. 

Mr. BORAH. I gave that illustration. Suppose that the 
officers of Chicago or of New York do not do their duty 


| with reference to enforcing the law as the public thinks they 


should; that the public is not sufficiently protected; that a 
man cannot walk down the street without being seized by 
racketeers: Does the Senator say that the Federal Govern- 
ment may pass a law which shall subject those officers to 
trial by the Federal Government? I say “no.” I say that 
the people of those States, under our dual system of govern- 
ment, makes those men responsible to them, and the men are 
responsible to them. It might just as well be said that a 
State might pass laws to try Federal officers: who fail to do 
their duty. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg the Senator to understand that I am 
greatly interested in what I feel to be the extension of Fed- 
eral power and Federal authority over local government. 
I must concur that in the Harris case, and in one or two 
others of an earlier time, the position taken by the Senator 
is much justified; but I beg him to pause and think whether 
it is not true that the extension of the Federal power, 
whether he and I like it or do not like it, has been indicated 
to us by the Supreme Court of the United States in just 
the reverse of the position for which the able Senator con- 
tends, and which I should like to have been the principle. 
Will the Senator let me read him a brief passage from the 
Supreme Court of the United States on the very phase of 
the subject which he himself just this second has presented? 

I take the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the 
proposition is laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in almost the exact words that the able Senator has 
uttered here. Says the Chief Justice—then Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice White, who, as we know, was from Louisiana, and not 
altogether without natural prejudices governed by geog- 
raphy—in the case of Homes Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. 
Los Angeles (227 U. S. 278, at p. 287): 

As previously stated, the proposition relied upon presupposes 
that the terms of the fourteenth amendment reach only acts done 
by State officers which are within the scope of the power con- 
ferred by the State. The proposition, hence, applies to the pro- 
hibitions of the amendment, the law of principal and agent gov- 
erning contracts between individuals, and consequently assumes 


that no act done by an officer of a State is within the reach of 
the amendment— 


Meaning the fourteenth amendment— 


unless such act can be held to be the act of the State by the 
application of such law of agency. In other words, the proposi- 
tion is that the amendment deals only with the acts of State 
officers within the strict scope of the public powers possessed by 
them, and does not include an abuse of power by an officer as the 
result of a wrong done in excess of the power delegated. Here 
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again the settled construction of the amendment is that it pre- 


supposes the possibility of an abuse by a State officer or representa- 


tive of the powers possessed and deals with such a contingency. 
It provides, therefore, for a case where one who is in possession 
of State power uses that power to the doing of the wrongs which 
the amendment forbids even, although the consummation of the 
wrong may not be within the powers possessed if the commission 
of the wrong itself is rendered possible or is efficiently aided by 
the State authority lodged in the wrongdoer. That is to say, the 
theory of the amendment is that where an officer or other repre- 
sentative of a State in the exercise of the authority with which 
he is clothed misuses the power possessed to do a wrong forbidden 
by the amendment inquiry concerning whether the State has 
authorized the wrong is irrelevant and the Federal judicial power 
is competent to afford redress for the wrong by dealing with the 
officer and the result of his exertion of power. 


Does not my able friend find that the direct reverse of what 
he and I have been contending for years? 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to take the 
decision? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I think that during the night perhaps I 
can determine what Justice White meant by what he said. 

Mr. LEWIS. I myself do not like the decision, but I must 
obey it and follow what the law is declared to be. I desired 
to bring to the Senator’s attention both the viewpoints. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I cannot discuss this decision 
very intelligently now, perhaps, but I notice that it is a 
matter of litigation in a civil suit, the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. versus the City of Los Angeles, and the syllabi 
read: 

One, whose rights protected by a provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution which is identical with a provision of the State consti- 
tution are invaded by State officers claiming to act under a State 
statute, is not debarred from seeking relief in the Federal court 


under the Federal Constitution until after the State court has 
declared that the acts were authorized by the statute. 


A State officer was acting and claiming to act under the 
specific authority of the State, and that was the question 
which was involved. I read further from the syllabi: 

The provisions of the fourteenth amendment are generic in terms 


and are addressed not only to the States but to every person, 
whether natural or judicial, who is the repository of State power. 


Which I do not deny. 


The reach of the fourteenth amendment is coextensive with 
any exercise by a State of power in whatever form exerted. 

Under the fourteenth amendment the Federal judicial power 
can redress the wrong done by a State officer misusing the author- 
ity of the State with which he is clothed; under such circum- 
stances inquiry whether the State has authorized the wrong is 
irrelevant. 


Chief Justice White said in his opinion: 


The appellant, a California corporation furnishing telephone 
service in the city of Los Angeles, sued the city and certain of its 
Officials to prevent the putting into effect of a city ordinance 
establishing telephone rates for the year commencing July 1, 1911. 

It was alleged that by the Constitution and laws of the State 
the city was given a right to fix telephone rates and had passed 
the assailed ordinance in the exercise of the general authority 
thus conferred. It was charged that the rates fixed were so un- 
reasonably low that their enforcement would bring about confis- 
cation of the property, and hence the ordinance was repugnant 
to the due process clause of the fourteenth amendment. 


Here was an instance in which the city passed an ordi- 
nance fixing the rates of a telephone company, and the tele- 
phone company went into court and contended that the 
rates were so low as to result in the confiscation of its prop- 
erty. Therefore, the court invoked a well-established prin- 
ciple, that property cannot be taken without due process of 
law, and it happened within the State, and they applied the 
fourteenth amendment instead of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the act was not done by 
the officer as an individual, but was done by him as a State 
officer, in the assertion of State power. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us read further from the bill. First, 
there is section 3, which covers the question of neglect by 
officers in the performance of their duty. That is to be tried 
in the Federal court. I now read from the bill: 

Sec. 4. Whenever a lynching of any person or persons shall occur, 
and information on oath is submitted to the Attorney General of 


the United States that any officer or employee of a State or any 
governmental subdivision thereof who shall have been charged 


with the duty or shall have possessed the authority as such officer 
or employee to protect such person or persons from lynching, or 
who shall have had custody of the person or persons lynched, has 
willfully neglected, refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to 
protect such person or persons from lynching or that any officer 
or employee of a State or governmental subdivision thereof, in 
violation of his duty as such officer or employee, has willfully 
neglected, refused, or failed to make all diligent efforts to appre- 
hend, keep in oustody, or prosecute the members or any member 
of the lynching mob, the Attorney General of the United States 
shall cause an investigation to be made to determine whether 
there has been any violation of this act. 

Sec. 5. (1) Every governmental subdivision of a State to which 
the State shall have delegated functions of police shall be respon- 
sible for any lynching occurring within its territorial Jurisdiction— 


Every city, every county shall be held responsible for any 
lynching that takes place within its jurisdiction. If I mis- 
read it, I should be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. WAGNER. Read on. 

Mr. BORAH. I will read on. That is what I am going 
to do this evening— 

Every such governmental subdivision shall also be responsible 
for any lynching occurring outside of its territorial jurisdiction, 
whether within or without the same State, which follows upon the 


seizure and abduction of the victim or victims within its territorial 
jurisdiction. 


Every such governmental subdivision, county or city, “shall 
be responsible for any lynching occurring outside of its terri- 
torial jurisdiction, whether within or without the same State, 
which follows upon the seizure and abduction of the victim 
or victims within its territorial jurisdiction.” 

This is an attempt to make all the people of a county, all 
the people of a city, responsible in damages for the action of 
three or four men in lynching some particular individual. 

Mr. WAGNER. Will not the Senator read on? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I will read on. 

Any such governmental subdivision which shall fail to prevent 
any such lynching or any such seizure and abduetion followed by 
lynching shall be liable to each person injured, or to his or her 
next of kin if such injury results in death, for a sum not less 
than $2,000 and not more than $10,000 as monetary compensation 
for such injury or death: Provided, however, That the governmen- 
tal subdivision may prove by a preponderance of evidence as an 
affirmative defense that the officers thereof charged with the duty 
of preserving the peace, and citizens thereof when called upon by 
any such officer, used all diligence and all powers vested in them 
for the protection of the person lynched: And provided further, 
That the satisfaction of Judgment against one governmental sub- 
division responsible for a lynching shall bar further proceedings 


against any other governmental subdivision which may also be 
responsible for that lynching. 


As I understand that, if a lynching takes place in the county 
of Ada, the entire county, in the first instance, is held re- 
sponsible for any damages which may arise by reason of the 
lynching. That is the first proposition. In the second place, 
they are held responsible for any damage which may occur 
in the next county, or outside of the State, by reason of the 
seizure within that county. 

There may be but one defense to that charge—not that the 
people of the county are a law-abiding people, utterly op- 
posed to any such criminal action, utterly opposed to the 
action of the officers—but the only defense is that they be 
permitted to try to prove that the officer discharged his duty. 
That is the only defense provided for here. 

I do not believe such a provision would stand. I would 
say that it would certainly be a strange proposition if one 
sovereignty could enter the jurisdiction of another sover- 
eignty and undertake to impose damages upon the sub- 
division of that second sovereignty. 

I read from the bill: 

(2) Liability arising under this section may be enforced and the 
compensation herein provided for may be recovered in a civil action 
in the United States district court for the judicial district of which 
the defendant governmental subdivision is a part. Such action 
shall be brought and prosecuted by the Attorney General of the 
United States or his duly authorized representative in the name of 
the United States for the use of the real party in interest, or, if 
the claimant or claimants shall so elect, by counsel employed by 


the claimant or claimants, but in any event without prepayment 
of costs. 


How would anyone enforce that kind of a law? Suppose 
a judgment were obtained against a county, and suppose the 
county commissioners should refuse to levy a tax to pay for 
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it, would they also be subjected to trial? Would the Federal 
authorities take charge of the entire organization of the 
county? 

Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MINTON. Why not bring a mandamus suit against 
them and compel them to do their duty? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, a mandamus suit to compel 
officers to levy a tax has not always been sustained, by any 
means; and here is an effort of the Federal Government to 
establish a liability upon the subdivision of the State govern- 
ment. There must be a certainty about the tax, and the 
justice of the tax, before a mandamus suit will follow. But 
when it comes to asking one sovereign—— 

Mr. MINTON. But in the mandamus suit the question 
could not be raised as to the validity of the tax because that 
would be a collateral attack. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly that auestion could be raised. 

Mr. MINTON. In the mandamus suit? 

Mr. BORAH. In the mandamus suit the question cer- 
tainly could be raised as to the legality of the tax, and the 
Court would raise it of its own motion if there were any 
question about it, because a mandamus is a most extraordi- 
nary writ and never issues when the Court has any doubt 
about the righteousness of its issuance. 

Mr. MINTON. A tax is levied to settle a judgment. If 
the tax is invalid, it is because the judgment is invalid; is 
it not? 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily; but that is likely to be the 
main issue. 

Mr. MINTON. That certainly seems to me to be the case. 
If the tax is invalid, it is because the judgment is invalid. 
If you bring a mandamus suit, you certainly could not raise 
in that mandamus suit the question of the validity of the 
tax, as that would be a collateral attack upon the judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. Who would bring the mandamus suit? 

Mr. MINTON. The person who had the judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. The individual, or the Government of the 
United States? 

Mr. MINTON. No; 
judgment was rendered. 

Mr. BORAH. Then after that the Federal Government 
would step out? 

Mr. MINTON. The Federal Government would not then 
have any place in the picture, because the individual would 
have recovered his damages under the statute. 

Mr. BORAH. I have wondered since I began to read this 
bill when the Federal Government would depart, and I sup- 
pose that would be the time. 

I continue to read from the bill: 

If the amount of any such judgment shall not be paid upon 
demand, payment thereof may be enforced by any process avail- 
able under the State law for the enforcement of any other money 
judgment against such a governmental subdivision. 

Would the State officers be anxious to enforce that judg- 
ment after they had been tried and found guilty of willfully 
neglecting to do their duty? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, suppose the State officers 
refused to enforce the writ of mandamus. Where would the 
citizen be then? He would be just where he started, it seems 
to me; and I have no doubt that the State officers would 
refuse to enforce the writ. 

Mr. BORAH. I continue to read: 

Any officer of such governmental subdivision or any other per- 
son who shall disobey or fail to comply with any lawful order or 
decree of the court for the enforcement of the Judgment shall be 
guilty of contempt of that court and punished accordingly. The 
cause of action accruing hereunder to a person injured by lynching 


shall not abate with the subsequent death of that person before 
final judgment but shall survive to his or her next of kin. 


I desire to say to the Senators from New York that that 
provision will have to come out of the bill or it will be very 
long debated. I shall never consent, so long as I have the 
physical power to prevent it, that the Federal Government 
shall be authorized to bring suit against a county or a city 
of the State, and whose people may be perfectly innocent 
of any connection whatever with the crime, and punish them 


the individual in whose favor the 
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for the individual action of three or four persons. It a 
perfect outrage to contemplate projecting the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the domestic affairs of the State, into the 
county affairs of the State, into the city affairs of the State, 
in order to accomplish the ends of this bill. 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE OFFICIAL OPENING OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BUILDING, OCTOBER 20, 1937 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer for the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp the speech delivered by the President of the 
United States on the occasion of the official opening of the 
Federal Reserve Building on October 20, 1937. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it inserted in the Recorp. 

In this address the President pays a splendid and fitting 
tribute to the distinguished senior Senator from Virginia { Mr. 
Gass], who richly deserves the praise accorded him. We all 
hold him in the highest esteem, and he is worthy of the 
greatest commendation. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, you have come here this 


afternoon for something more than a mere formality. This struc- 
ture is worthy to rank among the foremost of the Capital's archi- 
tectural achievements, and you and I have gathered here to pay 


tribute to the beauty and dignity of line and form wrought by 
those who conceived and executed this building 

But we are conscious of a larger meaning in this brief cere- 
mony—of the role that the Federal Reserve plays in the broad pur- 
pose which this Government must serve. That purpose is to gain 
for all of our people the greatest attainable measure of economic 
well-being, the largest degree of ecoromic security and stability 

To advance the country toward this goal is the real mission of 
the Federal Reserve System. It cannot be attained by that Sys- 
tem alone, but neither can it be reached without the proper 
functioning of our monetary and credit machinery. That machin- 
ery must be steadily perfected and coordinated with all other 
instruments of government to promote the most productive utili- 
zation of our human and material resources. Only in that way 
can we hope to achieve and maintain an enduring prosperity, free 
from the disastrous extremes of booms and depressions. Only 
in that way can our economic system and our democratic institu- 
tions endure. 

Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since the Federal Re- 
serve System was established. Its creation, out of the Nation's 
banking experience from the beginning of the Republic, was due 
to the statesmanship of President Wilson, and to the courageous 
leadership in the Congress for which the senior Senator from 
Virginia, Carter Gtass, will always deserve the Nation's gratitude. 

It is fitting that President Wilson’s portrait in bronze should 
have the place of honor in the main entrance to this building. 
And it is appropriate that the words inscribed under it should 
be taken from his first inaugural address. Let me quote them: 

“We shall deal with our economic system as it is and as it may 
be modified, not as it might be if we had a clean sheet of paper 
to write upon; and step by step we shall make it what it should 
be.” 

Those penetrating words admirably apply to our banking system, 
which must be constantly alert to changing conditions in order 
that it may be prepared to adapt itself to the growing and chang- 
mg needs of our people in their daily life and work. 

The Federal Reserve System, as it was originally established, was 
adapted to the pre-war world and brought about a great improve- 
ment in the money system. Steps were taken in 1917 to adapt it 
to the urgent necessities of a war-ridden world. In mobilizing the 
country’s gold reserves and in facilitating the Government’s vast 
financing operations, the Reserve System performed a vital role in 
the winning of the war. 

It is clear now, in retrospect, that if further changes to meet 
post-war conditions had been made in our banking system in the 
1920's, it would have been in a far better position to moderate the 
forces that brought about the great depression. But from the end 
of the war until we were in the midst of economic collapse a 
decade later, no changes were made in the banking structure to 
make it function more effectively in the public interest. 
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Since that time the Nation has done much to improve its bank- 
ing system. It must continue step by step to make the banking 
system what it should be. We must not complacently suppose 
that we have achieved perfection. We have provided for the in- 
surance of deposits for the benefit of the great mass of small 
depositors. By the Banking and Security Exchange Acts of 1933, 
1934, and 1935, the Federal Reserve System was given increased 
power to improve banking conditions and to aid the Government 
in combatting practices which were evil in their results. Those 
powers have been concentrated to a greater degree than before in a 
Single public body, so that they can be used promptly and effec- 
tively in accordance with the changing needs of the country. 
1937 is not 1913; nor do we want to turn the hands of the clock 
back. 

The Federal Reserve System, tested by nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of operation, is a public institution capable of adaptation to 
future as it has been to past needs and conditions. It is a piece 
of machinery vital to the Nation’s steady progress toward the goal 
of a sounder banking system capable of contributing its full share 
to lasting economic progress and well-being. 

The Board of Governors, whose building we are dedicating today, 
was reconstituted by the Banking Act of 1935. To this public body 
Congress has entrusted broad powers which enable it to affect the 
volume and the cost of money, thus exerting a powerful influence 
upon the expansion and contraction in the flow of money through 
the channels of agriculture, trade, and industry. In this way much 
can be done toward the maintenance of more stable employment. 
Much can be done to aid in achieving greater stability of the true 
value of the dollar. 

By their nature these important powers are of public concern 
and the responsibility for their exercise is properly vested in a 
public body. Much as they may contribute to the country’s prog- 
ress, monetary powers possess no peculiar magic. They are not 
omnipotent. To be effective in performing their function, they 
must be closely coordinated with the other major powers and pol- 
icies of Government which influence the country’s economic life. 

The Federal Reserve System as it exists today is better adapted 
than ever before to play its part in common with the other instru- 
mentalities of government in the attainment of that increasing 
well-being for all of our people, which is the fundamental objective 
of all government. 

I dedicate this building to progress toward the ideal of an Amer- 
ica in which every worker will be able to provide his family at all 
times with an ever-rising standard of comfort. 


Addresses by the President at Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, October 5, 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY ; 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, MADE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENTIAL SPECIAL TRAIN AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, AND RE- 
MARKS AT TOLEDO, OHIO, ON OCTOBER 6, 1937 






Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp a radio address delivered by the Pres- 
ident from the Presidential special train at Cleveland, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the New York Herald Tribune Forum 
of Current Events. Also, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Recorp the President’s extemporaneous remarks at 
Toiedo, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the address and extemporaneous 
remarks were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RADIO ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


To you who are attending this Forum on Current Events, I again 
extend my good wishes and my congratulations on its success. 

I am speaking from the railroad train in Cleveland on my way 
home after a 2-weeks’ trip to the coast and back, and it is, there- 
fore, natural, perhaps, that my thoughts at this moment run to 
travel. 

I do not want to detract in any way from the value of a forum 
when I say that no human being can possibly get a complete pic- 
ture or a rounded conception of any national problem without 
traveling through the country and talking with people in every 
walk of life in every section of the Nation. 

The professor and student in a university, the newspaper editor 
and the reporter, the man in public life and his local constituent, 
can and do learn greatly by much reading, much study, and much 
discussion, especially if the reading, the study, and the discussion 
cover al] sides of any given question. But the result of it all is 
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almost inevitably tinged with provincialism or narrowness ff it is 
not supplemented by “field work.” By “field work” I mean not 
merely personal observation of the actual practice involving the 
immediate problem in the home town but also observation in a 
field which covers the entire Nation. 

I knew a man once who, after graduation from college with a 
bachelor of arts degree, kept right on by taking a degree in science, 
a@ degree in law, a degree in medicine, and several graduate degrees 
in other subjects. When I knew him he was 45 years old and had 
been at college for more than a quarter of a century. He was a 
walking encyclopedia but had never been outside of his home 
town, and he was about the most bigoted, narrow-minded, un- 
sophisticated, and generally impossible person I have ever met. 

It is unfortunately true that in respect to public affairs and 
national problems, the excellently educated man and woman form 
the least worth-while opinions, for the simple reason that they 
have enough education to make them think that they know it all, 
whereas actually their point of view is based on associations with 
others who in their geographical outlook are about 1 inch wide. 

That is why, in the utmost good humor, I hope that in the days 
to come our educated and thoughtful citizens will make some 
special efforts to know their own country better. 

A distinguished editor of the Tribune once suggested that young 
men should go west. I would amend this by suggesting that men 
and women, old and young, should go not only to the west of 
Horace Greeley, but all the way to the coast—should go south 
and north and east. 

And in their travels, may I repeat a suggestion which I once gave 
to a young man in New York who thought he knew it all. I said, 
“Take a second-hand car, put on a flannel shirt, drive out to the 
coast by the northern route and come back by the southern route. 
Don’t stop anywhere where you have to pay more than $2 for your 
room and bath. Don’t talk to your banking friends or your cham- 
ber of commerce friends, but specialize on the gasoline-station 
man, the small-restaurant keeper and farmers you meet by the 
wayside, and your fellow automobile travelers.” 

The forum is a grand institution. We ought to have more of 
them, but they ought to be supplemented by an intensive drive to 
get people to know their own country better, It is a grand country 
and we can all be proud of it. 





INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARES OF THE PRESIDENT, TOLEDO, OHIO 


I have had a wonderful trip all the way out to the coast and 
back, and I wish you could have all been with me. 

I am glad to have a chance to stop in Ohio. When I was out in 
the State of Washington I heard a very interesting story that tells 
its own lesson 

The man who was building that great Grand Coulee Dam, which 
is about 500 feet high and the largest dam that man has ever 
built in all the ages, told me that a certain prominent citizen of 
Ohio had come out there and had said, “What good is it going to 
do Ohio to spend $50,000,000 in Washington?” 

So the man who was building the dam said, “I will tell you 
what I will do. I will bet you a hat that on any part of this 
project that you pick I can show you some material that has been 
manufactured in Ohio.” 

I think that ts a pretty good lesson for us all, to show the 
national unity of the country and how the success of one part of 
the country affects the success of every other part. 

As you know, that is one of our objectives, to have a rounded 
prosperity, not only in the industrial centers but out in the farm- 
ing areas and down in the South. That is one way that we, as 
a Nation, can go ahead. 

We have started on the road, and I think we are getting there. 
It is good to see you. 


Address by the President at Boise, Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
AT BOISE, IDAHO, SEPTEMBER 27, 1937 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, recently the President of the 
United States, during a visit to Boise, Idaho, made an address 
dealing with the problems of the day, and I ask that his 
remarks be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addess was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Governor Clark—and I am going to say what Senator Boran 
said—“Friends, and neighbors,” I shall never forget this morning. 
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When I look back on today’s visit to Boise I shall think chiefly of 
two things: First, your beautiful tree-lined streets; and, secondly, 
your children. 

And I take it, being a Roosevelt, that you are following the Roose- 
veltian creed, and that the population is no going to die out. 

You know, there is something about children and trees that 
makes me think of permanency—the future. It is not by any means 
the sole task of the Presidency to think about the present. One of 
the chief obligations of the Presidency is to think about the future. 
We have been, in our 150 years of constitutional existence, a waste- 
ful nation, a nation that has wasted its natural resources and, very 
often, wasted its human resources. 

One reason why a President of the United States ought to travel 
throughout the country and become familiar with every State is 
that he has a great obligation to think about the days when he is 
no longer President, to think about the next generation and the 
generation after that. 

That is one reason why I am particularly glad on this trip to see 
a part of Idaho which I have never seen before. I had traveled 
through the eastern part of the State and the northern part of the 
State, and now I am seeing something new, something that makes 
me very proud of this part of the country. 

And in these travels I am not just thinking of the—what shall 
I call them?—the more or less petty problems of the day, the quar- 
rels, the disputes of the moment. I am trying to think about the 
bigger objectives of American life, to think about planning. Plan- 
ning is not much of a word, but there isn’t any better one. 

I am trying to think about how we are going to make a better 
America for those children that I passed this morning. I am try- 
ing to think about the conservation of our water resources; to 
think about the better distribution of and a greater prosperity 
for agriculture; to think about the saving of our timber; to think 
about a better coordination of our industrial activities, of a bet- 
ter distribution of control over these industrial activities—that 
sounds like Senator Boran—and to think, incidentally, of the 
influence that the United States can have on the rest of the world 
in behalf of peace—and that sounds like Senator Pore and Senator 
Boran, too. 

I wish I could physically take the time to spend more deys and 
more weeks going around the country. There was an old mytho- 
logical character by the name of Antaeus, who was supposed, 
every time his foot touched the ground, to redouble his strength. 
When I go about the country after long weeks and months tied 
up in Washington, which, incidentally, is one of the narrowest 
places in the world, I feel that I regain strength by just meeting 
the American people. 

So, my friends, I am grateful to you for giving me this wonder- 
ful reception today in the capital of this State. I am grateful 
to you for coming and saying “howdy” to me, just like the plain 
folks we, all of us, are. 

Some day, having made your acquaintance once, I want to come 
back and renew it. I have had a wonderful morning. 





Addresses by President on Western Trip 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESSES OF THE PRESIDENT AT ST. PAUL, MINN., FARGO, 
N. DAK., GRAND FORKS, N. DAK., BONNEVILLE DAM AND 
TIMBERLINE LODGE, OREG. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp divers and sundry speeches 
made by the President on his recent trip through the West. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT ST. PAUL, MINN., OCTOBER 4, 1937 


I am glad to return to St. Paul after an absence of less than a 
year. I appreciate the welcome to this State given me by my old 
friend, Governor Benson. 

I cannot come to Minnesota, however, without thinking of 
another old friend, who has passed on, Floyd Olson, whose memory 
as a great liberal leader will always be with us. 

This morning in Grand Forks I spoke of the pressing need for 
national legislation to preserve soil fertility and safeguard farmers’ 
income. For 3 years the Agricultural Adjustment Act was a great 
cornerstone in the new and permanent structure that we Ameri- 
cans are trying to rear on the ruins of the old. That corner- 
stone was destroyed by the verdict of the Supreme Court. It has 
been partly, but only partly, replaced by the Soil Conservation 
Act. The national farm act, which I hope the Congress will pass, 
will, I am confident, preserve and strengthen the present soil- 





conservation program, and at the same time give us provision 
against the piling up of ummanageable surpluses and provide for 
storage of reserve food supplies in an ever-normal granary 

It must be repeated over and over again that such a policy is 
intended not only to maintain farmers’ prices by holding down 
huge surpluses which destroy those prices, but also to assure ade- 
quate supplies of food to the consuming public in the event of 
severe and widespread drought. Farmers and processors alike 
realize, I am sure, that there must be a wholly adequate supply 
of food for the Nation at reasonable prices. There must never 
be a shortage of food—nor must the price of food rise so greatly 
that the consuming public cannot afford to eat. 

On my trip to the Pacific coast and back I have found over- 
whelming evidence in favor of that twin piece of legislation which, 
like the crop bill, is intended to replace a cornerstone which was 
knocked out by the Supreme Court. The wage and hour legis- 
lation proposed for the benefit of those industrial workers who 
are processing products that will move in interstate commerce, 
is, of course, not intended to restore all of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. But it is intended to restore certain fair standards 
for the workers of the Nation. It is intended to prevent over- 
long hours of labor. It is intended to establish a reasonable 
minimum wage, and it is intended to end child labor in every 
State in the Union. 

As in the case of farm legislation, a wage and hour and child- 
labor law will undoubtedly accomplish two great purposes first, 
an increase in employment, and, secondly, an increase in the 
total of the Nation’s income. 

As a result of both of these the actual cost of relief for the 
unemployed should decrease, and existing taxes—not higher 
taxes—should make the financial problem of local and State and 
Federal Governments more easy. 

It is axiomatic that no part of the country can truly prosper 
if its standards of living and its standards of pay are far below 
those of all the other parts of the country. Therefore I am look- 
ing for substantial support for wage and hour legislation from 
every part of the country—North, East, West, and South. 

A prominent manufacturer told me the other day that because 
of the expansion of his business he is looking for a new site for 
a new factory. He said that he and his directors had definitely 
decided against locating in any of the communities which had held 
out as an attraction low wages and unrestricted hours of work. 
He is locating his new plant in a community which pays high 
wages, works the men and women 40 hours a week, gives them 
Saturdays and Sundays off, and maintains a high standard of 
living. 

The more I study the subject the more I become convinced that 
it does not pay any community or any region in the long run to 
maintain low wage or low living standards. Throughout the Na- 
tion we are working toward fairly uniform standards of pay and 
work in every section and in every community. And the only 
exception to this will give some effect to a small differential based 
on an actual lower or an actual higher cost of living in some 
communities or sections as compared with the average of the 
country. 

This greater uniformity is being encouraged every day by the 
amazing progress that has been made in transportation during the 
last few years. People are traveling more and getting to know 
their neighbors one hundred or five hundred or a thousand miles 
away for the first time. 

The interchange of goods between different parts of the country 
is also making amazing strides. In this part of the Nation the 
new channel] from the Twin Cities to St. Louis is a good illustra- 
tion of what I mean. You have long known by interest in its 
development. Last year I had planned a trip by boat from St. 
Paul and Minneapolis to New Orleans. Next year I hope to 
make it. 

You, the people of Minnesota, have proved in the past that you 
favor progress and continued progress in government. You are 
not wild-eyed radicals, ‘You believe in a constitutional democracy, 
as I do. You understand me when I speak in national terms. 
You believe with me that the businessman will most greatly 
prosper if the workers and the farmers prosper. 

We have worked toward a common goal in the past and our 
cooperation is by no means at an end. 





INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, FARGO, 
N. DAK., OCTOBER 4, 1937 


Governor Langer, my friends of Fargo, I am glad to come back 
here again, and I wish I could stay here longer. I am glad to 
note that North Dakota is so much better off this year than it 
was last year. 

I want to tell you what I have said on several occasions on this 
trip, that I greatly wish that all of the calamity howlers and 
narrow-minded stay-at-homes could have gone across the continent 
with me. 

You know, it is natural for people to be fearful of or antagonis- 
tic to things and places that they have never seen. I know a good 
many people who consider themselves national authorities on this 
subject or that who have never been west of the Mississippi, and 
some who have never been west of the Hudson. 

Yes; it pays to travel. We get a much bigger perspective and 
a lot of knowledge. 

I remember a story that President Wilson told about North 
Dakota. He and his family, when he was president of Princeton, 
were spending the summer in England, and one Sunday morning 
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they went to church. The rector of the church got up and said, 
“The Bishop of North Dakota will preach today. We are to have 
the pleasure of having a sermon from the Bishop of North Dakota, 
and, by way of explanation, let me tell you that North Dakota is 
one of His Majesty's colonies.” 

I heard another story the other day in a letter from the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Mexico City, Josephus Daniels. One day he 
got a letter from a friend of his in Chicago, who wrote, “I am 
contemplating a business trip to Mexico City. Do you think it 
would be safe for me to come and bring my wife and daughter 
with me?” A few hours later a Mexican friend of his came to the 
Embassy and said, “Mr. Ambassador, I would like to go to the 
Chicago Exposition. Do you think it would be safe for me to take 
my wife and family to Chicago?” 

The Ambassador told the gentleman from Chicago and the gen- 
tleman from Mexico that both trips would be eminently safe, so 
they went and they had a wonderful time. 

I believe that if more of us could get around the country—and 
this year travel has increased enormously—the more national we 
will be in our point of view. That is why these trips that I take 
every year in the United States have been of very, very great help 
to me in running the job of President. Although some people 
have suggested that I ought to “coast’”—ought to stay in the White 
House and just sit home by the fire and have a good time in the 
next 3 years—I am not going to take their advice. 

So I hope I will have the pleasure of seeing you good people in 
North Dakota once more in the next 3 years. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT GRAND FORKS, N. DAK., OCTOBER 4, 1937 


I regret that the necessities of the schedule brought me through 
the greater part of North Dakota by dark. Last night, however, I 
saw a portion of the drought area of eastern Montana—a situation 
ekin to yours in the western part of this State. We can at least be 
thankful that the rains and the crops in this valley, and, indeed in 
the eastern part of both Dakotas and most of Minnesota, have been 
far more plentiful than last year. 

On this intensely interesting trip T have had another view of 
that northern and western part of the United States which is so 
greatly dependent for its prosperity on agriculture and its sister— 
forestry. I am more than ever convinced of the importance of 
continuing our national policy of working toward a better economy 
by stabilizing and improving the life of the average family. 

I received the other day a letter from one of the only two living 
former members of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I have not asked his permission, but I am certain that he will 
not mind my reading to you three sentences from his letter, because 
they express so beautifully the thoughts of so many of us. He says: 

“In this season of grave reflection it gives me greatest comfort 
and happiness to realize that politically and socially through all my 
long life my earnest sympathies have gone out and my earnest 
efforts have been exercised for the great numbers of my neighbors 
who were living in intolerable conditions while a few of us under 
discriminating laws of our own making were enjoying much more 
than a fair share of the bounties of Nature and governments. 

“The confidence that this has been and is unnecessary and 
socially unwise, and can and should be corrected in large measure 
by rational and social legislation, is at bottom the reason, my 
dear Mr. President, why I see eye to eye with you in your effort 
to accomplish in 8 years what should have been in process of ac- 
complishment through the last 40 or 50 years. 

“My conviction is definite that the most difficult charges for our 
political adversaries to answer at the bar of history will be their 
opposition to the adoption of civilization’s only process for peace- 
ably settling disputes between nations, and their callous indiffer- 
ence and opposition to civilization’s other demand that our neigh- 
bors be given at least a modest share in the comforts of life.” 

And he goes on to speak of what we are doing by introducing 
into our national life and legislation something at least of the 
influence of the Golden Rule—the inauguration of a trend toward 
better things which very certainly can never be halted or turned 
back. And finally he pays me the finest compliment any man 
could have in his lifetime. He says, “Of course, you have fallen 
into some errors—that is human, but you have put a new face 
upon the social and political life of our country.” 

If ever I get to be 80 years old, like Mr. Justice John H. Clarke, 
I hope that I will have the same spirit that still seeks better things 
for my neighbors. 

In seeking the betterment of our farm population, no matter 
what part of the country they live in, no matter whether they raise 
cotton or corn or wheat or beets or potatoes or rice, the experience 
we have today teaches us that if we would avoid the poverty of the 
past, we must strive today—not tomorrow—toward two objectives. 

The first is called “better land use”—using the land in such a 
way that we do not destroy it or harm it for future generations, 
and in such a way that it will bring to us the best year-in and 
year-out return as a reward for our labors. This we are doing at 
least in part today by educating the users of land, by putting back 
into grass or trees land which should not be under the plow, by 
bringing water to dry soil which has immense possibilities for 
profitable use, and by helping farm families to resettle on good 
land. The money we are spending on these objectives is already 
coming back as increased national income and will be repaid, in 
the long run, many times over. 

The other objective is the control, with the approval of what I 
believe is the overwhelming sentiment of the farmers themselves, 
of what is known as crop surplus. 
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Any one crop, wheat or cotton or corn, for example, is like any 
widely used manufactured commodity like bricks or automobiles or 
shoes. If, for instance, every shoe factory in the United States 
were to run on a three-shift basis, turning out shoes day and night 
for 2 or 3 years, we would have such a surplus of shoes in the United 
States that that surplus would have to be sold to the public, in 
order to get rid of it, at far less than the actual cost of manufac- 
turing the shoes. 

The same thing holds good of wheat or cotton or corn. We 
should remember, incidentally, that the prosperity of the wheat 
growers helps the prosperity of the cotton growers, because you in 
the Northwest have more money to buy more articles made out of 
cotton, and the prosperity of the cotton growers helps the growers 
of wheat, for the Cotton Belt is enabled to buy and eat more 
bread. 

If an enormous surplus of wheat piles up in the hands of 
buyers and speculators, you know from past experience how the 
price of wheat will drop almost out of sight the following year. 
Neither you nor I want to repeat the experiences of 1932. 

Therefore, I believe that it is essential to our national economy 
that we have something to say about the control of the major 
crop surpluses. The Supreme Court has ruled, in a divided opin- 
ion, that the Government cannot make a contract with a farmer 
by which acreage is fixed either downward or upward. I have 
never subscribed to the constitutional theory that agriculture is 
a purely local matter and that it has, therefore, no national scope. 

Perhaps it will be held constitutional for the Government to 
say to a farmer, “If you do thus and so, the Government will do 
thus and so.” As a matter of common sense, I cannot see very 
much practical difference between the two methods. In the one 
case, the farmer voluntarily enters into a contract; in the other 
case, he voluntarily does something with the knowledge that the 
Government on its part will do something. One is a contract; 
the other is a promise. The result is the same. 

I feel certain that a majority in both Houses of the Congress 
will heed the wish of most of the farmers of the Nation in enact- 
ing crop surplus-control legislation. And it is my thought that 
legislation toward that end ought to be passed at the earliest 
possible moment, 

Because this legislation was not passed at the last session, it 
is too late for it to have any bearing on the winter wheat which 
is now in the ground. Many farmers do fall plowing against next 
spring’s seeding, and in some parts of the Nation crops, such as 
cotton, are actually planted in late February and early March. 

Even after a bill is passed and becomes law on the signature 
of the President, it takes a month or two before it is humanly 
possible to set up the machinery in all parts of the country to 
carry out the provisions of the new law, If, therefore, new leg- 
islation is to affect the 1938 crops, haste seems to be important 
from every angle. 

I am happy to come back to North Dakota, and I hope that the 
coming year will bring you still further along the road to 
prosperity. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT BONNEVILLE DAM, OREG., SEPTEMBER 28, 
1937 


Today I have a feeling of real satisfaction in witnessing the com- 
pletion of another great national project, and of pleasure in the 
fact that in its inception, 4 years ago, I had some part. My in- 
terest in the whole of the valley of the great Columbia River goes 
back to 1920 when I first studied its mighty possibilities. Again, 
in 1932, I visited Oregon and Washington and Idaho and took 
occasion in Portland to express views which have since, throvgh 
the action of the Congress, become a recorded part of American 
national policy. 

Almost exactly 3 years ago, I inspected the early construction 
stages of this dam at Bonneville, 

The more we study the water resources of the Nation, the more 
we accept the fact that their use is a matter of national concern, 
and that in our plans for their use our line of thinking must in- 
clude great regions as well as narrower localities. 

If, for example, we had known as much and acted as effectively 
20 and 30 and 40 years ago as we do today in the development of 
the use of land in that great semiarid strip in the center of the 
country which runs from the Canadian border to Texas, we could 
have prevented in great part the abandonment of thousands and 
thousands of farms in portions of 10 States and thus prevented 
the migration of thousands of destitute famillfes from those areas 
into the States of Washington and Oregon and California. We 
would have done this by avoiding the plowing up of vast areas 
which should have been kept in grazing range and by stricter 
regulations to prevent overgrazing. At the same time wé would 
have checked soil erosion, stopped the denudation to our forests 
and controlled disastrous fires. 

Some of my friends who talk glibly of the right of any individual 
to do anything he wants with any of his property take the point 
of view that it is not the concern of Federal or State or local 
government to interfere with what they miscall “the liberty of 
the individual.” With them I do not agree and never have agreed 
because, unlike them, I am thinking of the future of the United 
States. My conception of liberty does not permit an individual 
citizen or group of citizens to commit acts of depredation against 
Nature in such a way as to harm their neighbors, and especially 
to harm the future generations of Americans. 

If many years ago we had had the necessary knowledge and 
especially the willingness on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to act on it, we would have saved a sum which, in the 
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last few years, has cost the taxpayers of the Nation at least 
$2,000,000,000. 

Coming back to the watershed of the Columbia River, which 
covers the greater part of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and a part of Montana, it is increasingly important that we think 
of that region as a unit, and especially in terms of the whole 
population of that area as it is today and as we expect it will be 
fifty and even a hundred years from now. 

I appreciate and I understand fully the desire of some who live 
close to some of the great sources of power in this watershed to 
seek the advantages which come from geographical proximity. 

More than 8 years ago, when I became Governor of the State of 

New York, we developed plans for the harnessing of the St. 
Lawrence River and the production of a vast amount of cheap 
power. The good people who lived within a few miles of the pro- 
posed dam were enthused by the prospect of building up a huge 
manufacturing center close to the source of the power—another 
Pittsburgh—a vast city of whirling machinery. It was a natural 
dream, but wiser counsels prevailed and the government of the 
State laid down a policy based on the distribution of the proposed 
power to as wide an area as the science of the transmission would 
yermit. 
We felt that the Governor and the legislature of the State owed 
it to the people in the smaller communities for hundreds of miles 
around to give them the benefit of cheap electricity in their homes 
and their farms and their shops. And while the St. Lawrence 
project is still on paper, I have no doubt of its ultimate develop- 
ment, and of the application of the policy of the widest possible 
use when the electric current starts to flow. 

That is why in developing electricity from this Bonneville Dam, 
from the Grand Coulee Dam, and from other dams to be built 
on the Columbia and its tributaries, the policy of the widest use 
ought to prevail. The transmission of electricity is making such 
scientific strides today that we can well visualize a date, not far 
distant, when every community in this great area will be wholly 
electrified. 

It is because I am thinking of the Nation and the region 50 
years from now that I venture the further prophesy that as time 
passes we will do everything in our power to encourage the build- 
ing up of the smaller communities of the United States. Today 
many people are beginning to realize that there is inherent weak- 
ness in cities which become too large and inherent strength in a 
wider geographical distribution of population. 

An overlarge city inevitably meets problems caused by oversize. 
Real-estate values and rents become too high; the time consumed 
in going from one’s home to one’s work and back again becomes 
excessive; congestion of streets and other transportation problems 
arise; truck gardens disappear because the back yard is too small; 
the cost of living of the average family rises far too high. 

There is doubtless a reasonable balance in all of this, and it is a 
balance which ought to be given more and more study. No one 
would suggest, for example, that the great cities of Portland, and 
Tacoma, and Seattle, and Spokane chould stop their growth, but it 
is a fact that they could grow unhealthily at the expense of all the 
smaller communities of which they form logical centers. Their 
healthiest growth actually depends on a simultaneous healthy 
growth of every smaller community within a radius of hundreds of 
miles. 

Your situation in the Northwest is in this respect no different 
from the situation in the other great regions of the Nation. That 
is why it has been proposed in the Congress that regional plan- 
ning boards be set up for the purpose of coordinating the planning 
for the future in seven or eight natural geographical regions. 

You will have reac here, as elsewhere, many misleading and 
utterly untrue statements in some papers and by some politicians 
that this proposed legislation would set up all-powerful authorities 
which would destroy State lines, take away local government, and 
make what people call a totalitarian or authoritarian or some other 
kind of a dangerous national centralized control. Most people 
realize that the exact opposite is the truth—that regional commis- 
sions will be far more closely in touch with the needs of all the 
localities and all the people in their respective regions than a system 
of plans which originates in the Capital of the Nation. By decen- 
tralizing as I have proposed the Chief Executive, the various Gov- 
ernment departments, and the Congress itself will be able to get 
from each region a carefully worked-out plan each year—a plan 
based on future needs, a plan which will seek primarily to help all 
the people of the region without unduly favoring any one locality 
or discriminating against any other. 

In other words, the responsibility of the Federal Government for 
the welfare of its citizens will not come from the top in the form 
of unplanned, hit or miss appropriations of money, but will pro- 
gress to the National Capital from the ground up—from the com- 
munities and counties and States which lie within each of the 
logical geographical areas. 

Another great advantage will be served by this of planning from 
the bottom up. Under our laws the President submits to the 
Congress an annual Budget—a Budget which, by the way, we 
expect to have definitely balanced by the next fiscal year. In this 
Budget we know how much can properly be expended for the 
development of our natural resources, the protection of our soil, 
the construction of our highways and buildings, the maintenance 
of our harbors and channels and all the other elements which fall 
under the general heading of public works. By regional planning 
it will be vastly easier for the executive branch and the Congress 
to determine how the appropriations for the following year shall 
be fitted most fairly and equitably into the total amount which our 
national pocketbook allows us safely to spend. 


To you who live thousands of miles away in other parts of the 
United States, I want to give two or three simple facts. This 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia River, 42 miles east of Portland, 
with Oregon on the south side of the river and Washington on the 
north, is one of the major power and navigation projects under- 
taken since 1933. It is 170 feet high and 1,250 feet long. It has 
been built by the Corps of Engineers of the War Department, and 
when fully completed, with part of its power installations, will 
cost $51,000.000. Its locks will enable shipping to use this great 
waterway much further inland than at present, and give an outiet 
to the enormously valuable agricultural and mineral products of 
Oregon and Washington and Idaho. Its generators ultimately will 
produce 580,000 horse power of electricity. 

Truly, in the construction of this dam we have had our eyes 
on the future of the Nation. Its cost will be returned to the people 
of the United States many times over in the improvement of navi- 
gation and transportation, the cheapening of electric power, and 
the distribution of this power to hundreds of small communities 
within a great radius. 

As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I cannot help the thought 
that instead of spending, as some nations do, half their national 
income in piling up armaments and more armaments for purposes 
of war, we in America are wiser in using our wealth on projects 
like this which will give us more wealth, better living, and greater 
happiness for our children. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT TIMBERLINE LODGE, OREG., SEPTEMBER 28, 
4 1937 


In the past few days I have inspected many great governmental 
activities—parks and soil protection sponsored by the Works 
Progress Administration; buildings erected with the assistance of 
the Public Works Administration; our oldest and best known 
national park under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service; 
great irrigation areas fathered by the Reclamation Service; and 
a few hours ago a huge navigation and power dam built by the 
Army engineers. 

Now I find myself in one of our many national forests, here 
on the slopes of Mount Hood. 

The people of the United States are singularly fortunate in 
having such great areas of the outdoors in the permanent posses- 
sion of the people themselves—permanently available for many 
different forms of use. 

In the total of this acreage the national forests already play an 
important part in our economy, and as the years go by their use- 
fulness is bound to expand. 

We think of them, perhaps, as having the primary function of 
saving our timber resources, but they do far more than that; 
much of the timber in them its cut and sold under scientific 
methods and replaced on the system of rotation by new stands 
of many types of useful trees. Our national forests, in addition, 
provide forage for livestock and game; they husband our water 
at its source; they mitigate floods and prevent the erosion of our 
soil. fast, but not least, our national forests will provide con- 
stantly increasing opportunity for recreational use. This Tim- 
berline Lodge marks a venture made possible by Emergency Relief 
work, in order that we may test the workability of recreational 
facilities installed by the Government itself and operated under 
its complete control. 

Here, to Mount Hood, will come thousands of visitors in the 
coming years. Looking toward eastern Oregon with its great live- 
stock-raising areas, they will visualize the relation between the 
cattle ranches and the summer ranges in our forests. Looking 
westward and northward toward Portland and the Columbia 
River, with their great lumber and other wood-using industries, 
they will understand the part which national-forest timber will 
play in the support of this important element of northwestern 
prosperity. 

Those who will follow us to Timberline Lodge on their holidays 
and vacations will represent the enjoyment of new opportunities 
for play in every season of the year. Among them will be many 
from the uttermost parts of our Nation, travelers from the Middle 
West and the East and the South—Americans who are fulfilling a 
very desirable objective of citizenship—getting to know their 
country better. 


Addresses Delivered by the President at Havre and 
Fort Peck, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESSES BY THE PRESIDENT AT HAVRE AND FORT PECK, 
MONT., OCTOBER 3, 1937 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, during President Roose- 
velt’s recent trip to the West he made a few extemporaneous 
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remarks at Havre and at Fort Peck, Mont., which were re- 
corded, and which I ask permission to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
MONT. 






AT HAVRE, 


Good morning. 

I am glad to be back in Montana after an absence of 1 week. 

I am particularly interested in seeing this part of the country, 
because I have got to plan ahead and you have got to plan ahead 
and the Congress has got to plan ahead for the use of more water. 

I was talking last night with Jum Murray about that problem 
of water and we agreed that in a drought area like eastern Mon- 
tana probably the time has come—and that applies to big sec- 
tions of other States as well—the time has come to use our W. P. A. 
work, not in building any more armories or school stadiums or 
streets but to put it into the building of dams. 

This morning I smiled all the way through breakfast because I 
happened to see an editorial, not in a paper here but in a Great 
Palls paper, that talked about “balancing the budget of our re- 
sources.” That is something that is well worth thinking about. 
It said that because we have made money in wasting and eroding 
large human resources and piled up nominal wealth in securities 
and bank balances, we have lost sight of the fact that the natural 
resources of our land—our permanent capital—are being con- 
verted into those nominal evidences of wealth at a faster rate than 
our real wealth is being replaced. 

That is well worth thinking about. That is the unbalanced 
budget that is most serious and it is to balance that budget that 
the great program of conservation and useful public works is being 
carried out. The success of that form of budget balancing is just 
as important to the future of America as that of the Treasury, 
important as that may be. 

As a matter of fact, the Treasury is all right and we are balancing 
that Budget—you needn't worry-——but, in addition to it, we are 
going to use every effort to balance the budget of our human and 
our natural resources. 

I have had a very wonderful trip. I have seen a lot and I have 
learned a lot. I wish a whole lot of other people from back East 
and from Washington, D. C., could take trips like this. 

I am going on down to Fort Peck to see the largest earth dam 
in the world. Yesterday I saw the largest concrete dam in the 
world. All of them are intended to do just what I have been 
talking about—to give people a better chance—and I believe that 
is what the American people want and are going to get. 

It has been good to see you all this morning. I wish I could stop 
off longer and see this country. I have been here before, you know. 
I wish I could go up to Glacier. I wish I could drive in an auto- 
mobile, because I can see more that way than from the rear 
platform of a train. 

I hope to come back and see you again soon. 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT FORT 
PECK, MONT. 


Governor Ayers and, I can almost say, my old friends of Fort 
Peck, because some of you were here 3 years ago—3 years have 
come and gone, and I see a great change. When I was here be- 
fore there was just the beginning of a dam, and now it is about 
three-quarters finished. 

I have been thrilled by it not only because it is four times big- 
ger than any other earth-filled dam in the whole world but 
because of what it is going to do for the people of Montana and 
the whole Missouri Basin. 

It is another illustration of what we have been doing in the 
past 3 or 4 years. During that time we have given useful work to 
millions of unemployed citizens; we have brought water to dry 
places, we have increased and cheapened the use of electricity, and 
we have completed literally thousands of projects of immediate 
usefulness in every county and every State of the Union. 

But, most important of all, the Nation as a whole has under- 
stood the long-range purpose of our policies. The Nation has 
understood that we are building for future generations of our 
children and grandchildren, and that in the greater part of what 
we have done, the money spent is an investment which will come 
back a thousandfold in the coming years. 

I wish that lots of people could have taken this trip with me 
out to the coast and back. I wish in particular that a certain 
type of citizen could have taken it—the “doubting Thomases.” 

Not long ago a very important businessman of New York City 
came to see me to talk about the one thing that lay nearest to 
his heart, the balancing of the Budget. Well, I told him I thought 
it was pretty important and that we were going to get it balanced 
next year. Then I asked him if he had ever read the Budget. He 
said, “No.” I asked him how much he would save in the coming 
year if he could, and he said, “Oh, two or three billions of dollars.” 
And then came my question which always stumps people of his 
kind. I said, “Just where would you cut expenses?” He hemmed 
and hawed, and he hemmed and hawed some more, and he 
couldn’t tell me where he would save money, although he was 
saying to the Nation, through the newspaper he owned, that it 
was perfectly simple to do it. 

Well, I pressed him on it, and finally he said this: “Why, you 
could save half the cost of relief by putting every family onto the 
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dole. Every family that is out of a job or starving, put them on 
a dole the whole year round. Most important of all, you can stop 
building, right away, these silly public works like Fort Peck and 
the Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams. Stop all this flood-contro! 
business. Stop all this irrigation business.” 

When I suggested to him that his program would bring terrific 
hardship on several million families of Americans, he finally told 
me what his real philosophy of life was. He said, “All this busi- 
ness of helping people is ruining the country. Look at my taxes 
I have to pay half of all my income in Federal and State and 
local taxes.” 

And I happened to know what that gentleman’s income was— 
$400,000 a year. And that “poor” man thought that he was going 
to the poorhouse because, after paying his taxes, he only had 
$200,000 a year left. 

Well, they are not all like him. Most of the attacks being made 
on American policies come from people who do not know the 
United States, come from people who have never been out through 
the great West, come from people who do not understand the 
problem, for example, of the drought area. They are people who 
do not understand the obligation that the government of the 
locality and of the State and of the Nation has to try to do every- 
thing they possibly can to make possible a decent living for the 
citizens within their borders. 

Yes, they are the kind of people who do not understand when 
Jmm Murray and Jim O’Connor come into my office week after 
week and make perfect nuisances of themselves and say to me, 
“Mr. President, we have got to have power developed at the Fort 
Peck Dam.” They are the kind of people that say, “Why, there is 
all the power in the world up there; why add any more to it?” 

They are the kind of people who cannot understand the inter- 
est—my interest, Jnm Murray’s interest, Jim O’Connor’s interest, 
Jerry O’CoNNELL’s interest—in the development of the Yellow- 
stone, of the Milk, of the Gallatin, of the Big Horn, and of a lot of 
other rivers right in this State. 

One thing I have always specialized in ever since I started col- 
lecting postage stamps at the age of 10 years is geography, and 
especially the geography of the United States. I think I realize, as 
all of you good people do, that we can do many things and we are 
going to do many things for the preservation of our water out 
through the dry areas of the country and in taking people off land 
where they cannot possibly live and give them a chance to farm on 
good land. 

That is the kind of policy your Government should have and 
must follow. I believe that the people, not only of Montana but 
of every other State in the Union, are appreciative of the fact that 
we know where we are going and intend to go there. 





Address by the President at Spokane, Wash. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT, 
SPOKANE, WASH., OCTOBER 2, 1937 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, on October 2, 
1937, the President of the United States made a brief, ex- 
temporaneous address at Spokane, Wash., which I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends, I am sold on the State of Washington. I have had 
a wonderful few days, and I wish very much that I could spend 
weeks instead of days seeing more of the State because I am cer- 
tain about the future of the Northwest. I am very certain of the 
contribution it is going to make to our Nation in the days to 
come, not only in the building up of population but in the build- 
ing up of the right kind of population, the right kind of people, 
by using the resources of this great region for the benefit of man- 
kind. 

Today I have seen the largest structure that any human beings, 
so far as history records, have ever undertaken, the Grand Coulee 
Dam. I am thrilled by it, as all of you are. 

I want to leave with you just one suggestion: 

There are parts of this Nation that are not as favored as the 
Northwest. Mistakes have been made. They have cut off their 
timber. Their land is played out, or they plowed up prairie land 
which is now blowing away. I am thinking about those people 
as well as you people. You have got room for them here in the 
Northwest where they can make homes, where they can live hap- 


pily and prosperously. 
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T am asking your cooperation in helping your fellow Americans, 
who are less favored than you are, to make a new start in life. I 
know what your response, what your hospitality, is going to be. 

Although I leave the State very soon, I am not leaving for good 
by any means because, as you know, part of my family lives in this 
State. 

I am going to come back again in the next 3 years and take a 
“look-see” once more. 

In the meantime, remember that you are in my thoughts, that 
we people in Washington—I mean Washington, D. C.—though it 
is a long way off, are remembering the Northwest, remembering its 
great possibilities, remembering, incidentally, the fine representa- 
tives in the House and in the Senate, that you have sent to us. 

And so this is au revoir, it is not good-bye. I will be back to see 
you soon. 


The Function of the Bench and Bar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ, OF NEW MEXICO, BEFORE 
THE NEW MEXICO STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 8, 
1937 - 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address delivered by my 
colleague the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
before the New Mexico State Bar Association at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., on October 8, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


As a member of the New Mexico Bar, I feel no hesitancy in 
speaking before its members among whom I was not so long ago 
an active practitioner. And without fear of being supercritical of 
the faults as well as the virtues of this group of which I am still 
a member, frankly discuss our merits and demerits. 

The profession of law, it has been said, is a jealous mistress. 
Be this as it may, our conjugal virtue should not lead us to the 
mistake of so idealizing our chosen profession to the point where 
we are blinded as to its shortcomings and failures. 

Recent expressions of the American Bar Association, the parent 
organization of such bodies as this, composed of representatives 
of the bar of every State in the Union, it would appear, indicate 
an unwillingness to listen to any discussion on the part of the 
people or of Government functionaries, of the part the bench and 
bar play in our daily lives. As lawyers we are prone to idolize and 
too ready to defend any criticism of either lawyers or judges, 
courts, statutes, or constitutions, dicta or precedent. The law of 
“stare decisis” and “res adjudicata” is so firmly imbedded in 
our legal thought that we with difficulty realize that in this rap- 
idly changing world, just as we discarded the ox cart for the sul- 
key, then changed to a model T and are now dissatisfied unless we 
are driving a Packard eight, that the “Rule in Shelley’s Case” no 
longer fits our modern life. 

The machine age with its consequent capitalistic development 
and concentration of wealth; the concentration of population in 
large centers; displacement of workers with machines; the closing 
of our last frontiers and the changing of the West from a pioneer 
section to intensively populated centers—all these changes of the 
past half century have brought with them basic changes in our 
economic, social, and political life and thought. Theories of Gov- 
ernment generally accepted today, half a century ago would have 
been considered revolutionary and almost treasonable. 

To solve present-day problems with our face toward the past 
only, with our only guide and theory and philosophy of life and 
of government of those who lived in another age, is to act with 
short judgment. I do not say we should disregard the lessons of 
the past, the wisdom of the ages to which we are heirs. But this 
is certain, if we would safely guide the Ship of State through 
these new and dangerous passages, we must be cognizant of the 
shoals and reefs which these modern upheavals have cast in 
hitherto unblocked channels which dangers were unknown to the 
ancient mariner. 

The point I desire to make is this: As our economic life changes, 
the rules under which that life is to be lived must change. Law- 
yers as a whole, it seems to me, are the last to recognize these 
truths that they must break loose from that ultraconservative 
view that the law is a definite, unmovable pillar of riglteouszess, 
whose rules of procedure, whose constitution, codes, and precedents 
are a beacon light which for all time, unchanged and untampered 
with, shall always point the way to life, liberty, and happiness. 
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No one has more reverence for established law and for our Con- 
stitution than I. To my mind, however, our Constitution is not 
solely a written instrument, the original of which reposes in the 
Hall of Archives in Washington. It is more than that. It is the 
unwritten thought, engraven in the hearts of every free-born 
American, which God forbid ever be erased, that the will of the 
people is sovereign and that their desire expressed in accord with 
the will of the majority shall be the law by which we live 

When we view millions of poorly fed, poorly housed American 
citizens clamoring for work which is unavailable—this in the midst 
of a land of wealth, where there is plenty for all were there a 
proper distribution of those gifts with which God has endowed 
this wonderfully bountiful country of ours—without posing as a 
proponent of a division of the wealth—it is reasonable to say that 
new problems of life must be met with new rules governing those 
lives. And here is where the bench and bar, in my opinion, must 
learn their lesson. They, too, must join the march in this rapidly 
changing life we are living. 

li of these observations lead directly to this: That it is apparent 
that when our economic structure has reached the point where it 
does not solve the present problem of our economic life, as it was 
apparent a few years ago, of necessity the sovereign power of the 
Nation must project itself into the conduct of our affairs if we 
would have preserved for us a government for the people. And by 
this I mean a government under which every individual has the 
opportunity not only to enjoy life and liberty but also happiness 
which necessarily includes a roof to cover him and food for hi 
family. Yet, from the bench and from the bar throughout the 
country in times when thousands upon thousands were out of 
work, and their families hungry, we heard the loudest protests of 
the Government going into business; of the Government employ- 
ing men; of the unconstitutionality of laws which sought to regu- 
late hours of labor, distribution of commodities, price of commodi- 
ties, old-age security and likewise. 

Have we solved the problem? No; but we have gone a long ways. 
It would be truer to say we will never solve the problem. It will be 
a constantly changing picture. This can be said. We have passed 
the first milestone. We did when under the guidance of a leader 
who subscribed to the philosophy that justice is the first concern 
of mankind; that human rights and human needs are paramount 
to legal traditions; that the rights of all are paramount to the needs 
of a few; that it is the function of government to insure for every 
citizen the right to live, and the right to work, and the right to 
a living wage. 

We have broken away from the fetters of the past. We see a 
mew horizon ahead. In our journey toward that horizon the im- 
portance of the bench and the bar cannot be overestimated. It 
has been truly said that the more government projects itself into 
the affairs of men, the bench and bar become not only the arbiters 
but the last bulwark of the citizens. It is true today as when 
spoken by Aristotle centuries ago that “Justice is the first concern 
of mankind.” It is the function of the bench and the bar to 
insure this justice. Justice we often think of only in connection 
with the administration of criminal law. It goes further t in- 
cludes the right of opportunity for every free-born American to 
enjoy in proportion to his industry and his efforts the right to 
live and raise his family free from the specter of want and hunger 

I have no fear for the future. We have grown powerful and 
prospered under our form of government. So far as our Constitu- 
tion is concerned, it is our fundamental law. We have changed it 
21 times to suit changing conditions. We may change it 21 times 
more. Some day we may replace it with a more adequate one. 
With due reverence to those who laid the foundations of our Gov- 
ernment, they were in no wise either infallible or all-knowing 
Wise men in their day, just and able, they gave us what we have 
today. Our function is not to cling to what they left as they left 
it but to carry on with the same patriotic spirit, with the same 
love for justice and freedom, jealous ever that no part of that 
heritage of freedom they left us shall ever be lost. 

I thank you. 


Address by the President at Marshalltown, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 
OF IOWA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARES OF THE PRESIDENT, 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, SEPTEMBER 23, 1937 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the President of the 
United States honored the State of Iowa recently on his 
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western trip by making a short address at the city of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, on September 23, 1937. I ask unanimous 
consent that his remarks may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am glad to come back to Iowa after an absence of nearly a year. 
As you know, this is not a campaign trip, but it is merely doing 
what I think every President ought to do, and that is once a year 
to try to see something of the country at first-hand. 

I believe that on this trip so far things are a good deal better 
than they were in 1936. 

At this particular moment I have to be very careful of what I 
say, because upon the front platform of this car they are making a 
record on a disc. And, also, the newspapermen in the club car, who 
are connected with this back platform by this instrument [indicat- 
ing microphone], are taking everything down, trying to get a real 
story that will appear in the headlines. SoI have got to disappoint 
them once more. 

As a matter of fact, I know a lot of you good people here are 
interested in one of the objectives of Government—the stability of 
crop prices. It is one of the big things that we have let slide this 
year, and we know what happens to the country when corn and 
cotton and wheat and other major crops fluctuate up and down the 
scale and people haven’t got any idea when they plant their crops 
what they are going to get for them when they reap them. 

That is something, I believe, that modern civilization must solve 
and can solve; and I am not speaking in a party spirit, as you know. 
I think the time has come when the Government can devise ways 
and means which will stabilize prices that farmers get for what 
they grow. And I believe, too, that that can be done without bank- 
rupting the Government. 

On this trip I am talking to many people about methods to be 
used in obtaining those ends. You know a lot of people mix up 
objectives with methods, and sometimes, when they don’t like the 
objectives, they say “Oh, yes; we do like the objectives, but we don't 
like the methods proposed by this particular fellow.” Well, I am 
not in love with any particular methods, but I am in love with the 
particular objectives which the people are after and I am after. 

That is why tomorrow, when I will be in the beet-sugar area and 
cattle area, I will be trying to get at first-hand what the people are 
thinking about, and trying to get at first-hand the methods to be 
used in gaining the objectives, because I am certain that we are 
together as to what those objectives are. 

I said I was not going to make a speech, but I seem to have 
made one. 

I suppose that in the last 25 years I have seen a good deal more 
of the United States than almost anybody in public life except Jim 
Farley. I am keen to see more of it, and I propose to keep on 
traveling. 

Many thanks. 





Administration and Its Judicial Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. M. M. LOGAN, OF KENTUCKY, 
BEFORE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AT KANSAS CITY, 
MO., SEPTEMBER 28, 1937 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on September 28 last 
the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Logan] delivered a 
very able and interesting address before the American Bar 
Association at Kansas City, Mo., on the subject of adminis- 
tration and its judicial control. I ask that the address may 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


While I esteem it an honor and a distinction to be invited to 
address this body of lawyers, I am not unmindful of the difficulties 
which confront any man who talks to a group of lawyers. 

They are all that they claim to be; that is, the most important 
citizens in any community; but the lawyer has always had one 
difficulty, and it is hard for him to overcome it, if it is possible 
at all. He opposes change, perhaps in the belief that if there 
should be change pertaining to any subject in which he is in- 
terested, the law that he knows, or at least a part of it, would be 
repealed and he would be forced to learn new procedure, new 
interpretations, and, perhaps, new ideas, which might float in upon 
him either by his own desires or against his wishes. 

I have an old friend in Kentucky who is a circuit judge, and, of 
course, he holds court in the different counties which make up his 
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district. In Kentucky, a circuit judge is one of the most important 
men in the State. This particular judge drives over his district 
in a 1922-model Ford car. He is laughed at by his associates and 
jeered at by the boys and girls. His appearance on the streets 
and highways endangers the safety of others, but none of these 
things is sufficient to induce him to buy a new car. He has the 
money, he is not stingy, he likes to spend his money lavishly, but 
he says that if he should get a new car he would not understand 
the improvements that have been added to it, which would neces- 
sitate his learning about new gadgets and, consequently, he takes 
a chance on injuring himself or his neighbor. 

Some lawyers are that way. Perhaps none who are here, but I 
know some who are against all progress; and perhaps it is well to 
have some of that kind, because it is true that the lawyer is im- 
portant not only in professional and business life, but the great 
statesmen of the Nation have been drawn from among the lawyers. 
One needs but to scan the roster of the Members of the United 
States Senate to be convinced that the liberal-minded men, those 
who are searching for new ways to serve the people, Senators such 
as the late Senator Couzens, the late Senator Cutting, Senators 
Norris, Borah, Wagner, to mention only a few of the older ones, 
are outstanding in their profession. There are very few reaction- 
ary lawyers in the United States Senate, and I am persuaded that 
perhaps there is no great number in the country at large, if they 
take the time to master the questions confronting the Nation. 

Now, one of the most important questions that confront us 
today, and one that intimately concerns the whole people as well 
as the lawyers of the country, is the question of public admin- 
istration. And arising out of public administration and a con- 
comitant to it is the question of administrative adjudication. In 
the not distant future there is going to be a reorganization of 
administrative agencies along the line of greater efficiency, coordi- 
nation of functions, and administrative economy. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem to be encountered in such a 
reorganization, and certainly the one which most intimately con- 
cerns the lawyer, is the problem of administrative adjudication, 
or judicial control. This is a problem for practical lawyers and 
should be seriously met. The bar cannot afford to sit on the side 
lines, nursing individual or group prejudices, content with the old 
model, while political scientists work out the problem along the 
line of pure theory. 

Perhaps we can better appreciate the problem if we first examine 
our administrative system as it is. 

In the days following the formation of the Union, when indus- 
try was small and largely rural, when transportation was confined 
to the waterways and the overland trail, and travel to the saddle 
and the stagecoach, the demands upon government were com- 
a few, and the problems of administration correspondingly 
simple. 

Today the country has expanded into a vast empire. Rural com- 
munities have become large industrial centers. Great metro- 
politan areas have replaced the small towns. Concrete highways 
have replaced the overland trails. Railroads afford rapid trans- 
portation and, with automobiles and airplanes, have replaced the 
saddle and stagecoach. The local grocery has become a chain 
store and the proprietor, a clerk. The small industrial enterprise 
has been merged with the large corporation, and a majority of 
the population has become vassals in an industrial feudalism. 

Moreover, modern machinery has replaced the workers and a 
large portion of the people have become permanently unemployed. 

The genius of a great commercial people, in the greatest com- 
mercial age the world has ever known, has developed methods cf 
production to the point of saturation but has failed to provide 
economic hospitalization for the social casualties resulting from 
these methods. Every machine invented, every important method 
of production and distribution, every improvement in transporta- 
tion and travel have been potential causes for some form of social 
regulation that has or may become a problem for government. 

In the light of expanded Government activity old definitions of 
what things are of Government concern have been revised. Gen- 
eral welfare has loomed large in the new definitions, and Govern- 
ment responsibility has taken on a new meaning. Today society 
has become tremendously complex; the problems of government 
have become legion and their solution increasingly difficult. In 
this situation Government has sought and found new methods 
and new agencies of administration to efficiently handle its increased 
business. 

Administrative agencies in Government may be defined to include 
all of those agencies through which the public business of the state 
is transacted. They derive their authority from the Constitution, 
from the statute laws, and from rules, regulations, and orders 
formulated in pursuance to and by the sanction of the legislative 
will. The development of such agencies in our Government has 
until recently been unitary, without any real coordinating control. 
Congress, having the power, created new agencies for the work in 
hand, often without regard to the fact that some other agency was 
engaged in related activities. Thus the administrative branch of 
the Government developed, as it were, by accretion in the form of 
new agencies charged with new activities and endowed with new 
powers. Naturally this form of growth resulted in much duplica- 
tion and overlapping of activities, but it also resulted in the build- 
ing up of a very definite system of administrative law within the 
constitutional limits as set by judicial approval. 

In the study of administrative organization in the United States 
it is well to remember that our Federal administrative system was 
not copied from Europe, although during the latter period of the 
Revolution there was a strong tendency to compliment France in 
numerous ways, ranging all the way from French fashions to offi- 
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cial terminology; nor is it due to long-range planning by the con- 
stitutional fathers. American administration is distinctively Amer- 
ican, due in its creation to the same experiences and resourcefulness 
that created and has perpetuated the American Government. It 
has been a continuous evolution—often experimental, sometimes 
rapid in its development, sometimes slow, and again moving for- 
ward with a tremendous impetus—from the days of colonial inde- 
pendence to the adoption of the Constitution, and from 1789 to 
1937 it has been characterized by an ingenuity and resourcefulness 
distinctly American. 

The history of administrative organization has therefore been one 
of change, both as to the method of organization and the functions 
of the executive departments. 

During that critical period in American history from Lexington, 
1775, to Philadelphia, 1789, when the Thirteen Colonies were en- 
gaged in the struggle for independence from Great Britain and in 
the formation of the Union, the executive power was exercised by 
the Continental Congress. The exercise by Congress of the admin- 
istrative functions resulted in such confusion that it soon became 
apparent that these functions should be delegated. 

At first these delegations were made to its own members, but 
the cumulation of onerous duties with the consequent delay and 
tailure soon forced the delegation of administration, at least to 
some extent, to persons outside of Congress. This laid the founda- 
tion for administrative improvement, which continued after the 
war, and the committees employed by Congress to administer its 
resolutions came to have some degree of permanency. The system 
was improved under the Articles of Confederation and some degree 
of separation of administrative functions was obtained. Here, 
however, it stopped and, until the Constitution was adopted, Con- 
gress continued to give attention to administrative details. This 
exercise by Congress of administrative detail caused Jefferson, in 
a letter to Carrington, to advocate a separation of executive and 
legislative powers in the new Government, but the main defect in 
the system, as Hamilton so aptly put it, was “in confounding legis- 
lative and executive functions in a single body.” On account of 
their experience under British rule the Colonies were reluctant to 
centralize power in one person, and Congress delegated to boards, 
committees, and advisory bodies the business of administration. 
It was soon found that the exercise of administrative authority by 
special committees was impractical, and that a centralization of 
authority and control was necessary. Thus we find at the end of 
the period of the Confederation a trend toward a single-executive 
authority in administration responsible to the Congress. This was 
probably due to Alexander Hamilton more than any other one 
man, although at the end of this period it is said to have met 
with the approval of a majority of the statesmen of the time and 
had proved more efficient than either committee or board control. 


DEVELOPMENT AND TREND 


For approximately 100 years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion public administration in the Federal scheme was concerned 
largely with governmental activities, such as the State,’ War,' Navy,? 
and Treasury Departments.* The Post Office * and Interior Depart- 
ments‘ and the Agriculture Department,’ which was organized at 
the end of this period, represent large and important activities 
impressed with a social character, as is the Department of Com- 
merce, established in 1903, as the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and the Department of Labor, established in 1913. 

The First Congress of 1789 included in the Judiciary Act of that 
year a provision for an Attorney General of the United States, 
whose duties were to prosecute and conduct all suits in the Supreme 
Court in which the United States was concerned, and to give his 
opinion upon questions of law when required by the President or 
the heads of the departments. When Cabinet meetings were inau- 
gurated by Washington in 1791 the Attorney General regularly met 
with the Cabinet, although he was not placed at the head of an 
executive department until 1870, when the Department of Justice 
was organized. Thus was inaugurated a centralized control over 
the administration of legal affairs. 

This centralized control is not, however, complete, and the legal 
work of various departments and independent administrative 
establishments is by no means all under the supervision and 
direction of the Attorney General. Much of the supervision over 
departmental legal matters is merely nominal. For example, the 
Treasury Department has its own legal organization under the 
General Counsel, while the prosecution of appeals before the circuit 
courts and the Supreme Court is by the Department of Justice. 
The office of the Judge Advocate General of the War Department 
is not subject to the supervision of the Attorney General. 

The administrative organization of the Department since 1870 








has been characterized by the extension of its activities into flelds | 


not contemplated when the office of the Attorney General was 
first created. Among these are included the supervision of penal 
institutions, supervision of pardons, commission to codify crimi- 
nal laws, Bureau of Insular and Territorial Affairs, Bureau of In- 
vestigation (1907), and the Bureau of Criminal Identification. 


* 1789. 

* 1798. 

*Established 1789—Postmaster General became a member of 
President’s Cabinet in 1829—-became executive department in 1872. 

* 1849. 

*Department of Agriculture created in 1862—administered by 
Commissioner of Agriculture until 1889, when it became an execu- 
tive department. 





Special assistants to the Attorney General are in charge of its 
various bureaus and also serve as solicitors to the other depart- 
ments of the executive branch. The organization is along the line 
of administrative functions and centralized control 

In 1824 Chief Justice Marshall, in the famous case of Gibbon 
v. Ogden, stated that commerce was traffic and intercourse, com- 
mercial intercourse in all its branches, including navigation, and 
could be regulated by Congress under the power conferred by the 
Constitution, excepting where it was entirely intrastate. In de- 
scribing the power, the Chief Justice said it is the power to regu- 
late, the power to prescribe the rule by which commerce shall be 
governed. 

Subsequent decisions of the Court have steadily expanded the 
concept of commerce and have extended, with congressional legis- 
lation, the Federal control to such things as transportation, com- 





munication, bridges, foods and drugs, agriculture, lotteries, un- 
fair competition in business, prison-made goods, alcoholic bev- 
erages, fuel, labor relations, securities, and business in general 


The first important regulatory legislation was the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887, under which one of the most outstanding 
administrative agencies in the Federal system was set up—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Within the 50 years since the 
establishment of the I. C. C. there has been developed in our 
administrative system, either within the executive departments or 
as independent agencies outside of the department nearly 100 
agencies or tribunals exercising judicial or quasi-judicial functions 
in adjudicating disputes that arise in the administration of 
government. 


Administrative agencies created to regulate and control the 
economic resources of the country have increased tremendously 
in recent years. Among these activities is the regulation of 
waterpower. At first this was applied to the regulation of dams 


on navigable streams in 1906. Then came the Federal Waterways 
Commission in 1917, followed by the Federal Water Power Act 
of 1920, which provides for a control through a system of licens- 
ing. In 1924 the Inland Waterways Corporation was created, and 
in 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority was established as a new 
and gigantic experiment in this field 

So in the field of finance, labor, agriculture, research, banking, 
reconstruction, housing, insurance, public works, rural electrifica- 
tion, farm and commodity credit, social security, foreign trade, 
and conservation relief regulatory bodies have been developed, 
usually as boards, commissions, or administrators, charged with 
special administrative activities. As the process of administration 
has developed, administrative adjudication of disputes has become 
an integral part of the functioning of these regulatory authorities, 
either directly because they are established to settle particular 
types of disputes or, as is generally the case, because adjudica- 
tion results from their operations. 

Formerly administrative concepts have been very largely re- 
stricted in jurisdiction to disputes which arise between adminis- 
trative agences and private persons. It may be noted that this 
field is being broadened to include dispytes between two or more 
private persons. This may seem to shock our concept of public 
administration, until we consider that the reason for the enlarge- 
ment of jurisdiction lies in the fact that a created administrative 
authority is especially charged with the exercise of this function 
because its exercise by an administrative authority is thought 
more fitting than if exercised by the courts. For example, arbi- 
tration authorities such as labor boards decide disputes between 
employer and employees, or the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decides disputes between shipper and carrier. 

The development of our administrative system has been accom- 
plished with little regard for the doctrine of the separation of 
powers strictly construed. This has been due in part to the 
manner in which it has been developed and in part to the fact 
that administration is government in action and must function 
continuously and in detail. We therefore find the executive de- 
partments and most of the special agencies and tribunals exer- 
cising in some degree all the powers of government. 

The doctrine of the separation of powers came to us from the 
French political philosophy of Montesquieu and has effected the 
development of administrative adjudication quite differently in 
the two countries. In France there has been developed a system 
of administrative courts that have jurisdiction over all cases aris- 
ing out of administration. These courts are entirely distinct from 
the law courts. The result has been the development of a body 
administrative public law, termed “droit administratif.” In the 
United States, on the other hand, the separation of powers has 
resulted in giving the control of administration to the law courts, 
with the result that administrative law has developed along the 
lines of private rather than public law. 

The question of how far a precise separation of powers ts either 
possible or desirable in practice is becoming increasingly complex. 
In the regulatory field and in many of what may be termed the 
proprietary functions of govermment such as revenue and con- 
tracts where the action is between the citizen and the state it 
is of the greatest importance that the officers charged with the 
rule-making power do not sit as final Judges in the controversy 
arising under the rules which they have established. But the 
administrative authorities must be left free to make administrative 
determinations in the first instance in order that government may 
function. Certainly we cannot settle the question on a purely 
theoretical basis, and any disposition of it must take into account 
the fact that the separation of powers is a basic concept, the 
practical application of which must take into account conditions 
which are constantly changing; it must meet the demands of 
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government as a living institution. This idea has characterized 
the growth of our American concept of administration from the 
narrow view of the framers of the Constitution to the present 
sphere of administrative action. 

In the primitive state we find all the powers of government 
exercised by one person or by a group of persons. Gradually as 
the state developed and the problems of government increased 
these powers have been delegated to the king’s council, or the 
king’s court, or the king’s officers. At first commingled, their sep- 
aration was an evolution due to practical necessity. 

The mingling of administrative and judicial powers in a single 
authority arose quite naturally in the development of government 
and gave no particular concern unless used as a means of oppres- 
sion. The average man is not interested in where the power 
reposes unless and until its exercise interferes with his liberties 
or it is called to his attention by flagrant abuses. Separation of 
powers, in the early history of the English law was largely the 
result of natural evolution under existing social conditions. “In 
some cases an officer who was primarily an administrator would, 
in the course of time, gradually acquire judicial duties, as in the 
case of the sheriff; in others it was the judge who turned admin- 
istrator, as in the case of the justice of the peace.” As the social 
order became more complex and population increased and gravi- 
tated to civic and industrial centers, necessity led to the estab- 
lishment of new administrative officers who took over some of 
the administrative powers and duties formerly held by the judicial 
officers, and new judicial officers took over judicial powers formerly 
held by administrative officers. 

Quasi powers have come to assume a large place in our adminis- 
trative terminology. This has, in some measure, been the result 
of the unitary development of our administrative agencies with- 
out any definite general provision for administrative control. That 
such agencies may be so planned and controlled as to retain all 
of the effective powers that they now possess within the spirit of 
the separation of powers seems evidence if we examine the reasons 
which underlie the separation of powers in government. 

Perhaps the most potent of these reasons in the mind of the 
framers of the Constitution was to prevent the concentration of 
power in the hands of a single person. It concerned the political 
organization of the Government and not the administrative organi- 
zation. 

We must concede that there is an interrelation of these powers 
and that they may be so distributed as to minimize any abuse 
of power by one agency or individual. It is only where individ- 
uals or agencies charged with an administrative duty, exercise in 
relation and in addition thereto a legislative or judicial function 
without any check or proper restraint by the legislative or judicial 
branches of government that any real danger from abuse of power 
through interrelation arises. In most cases such powers, although 
they may be technically termed sublegislative or judicial, are 
largely administrative in character and might be separated or ap- 
portioned as to function with a decided resulting improvement. 
A very striking example of such confusion of powers and the re- 
sults accomplished by their separation is found in the Treasury 
Department where, in 1924, the quasi-judicial functions of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue were eliminated and Congress estab- 
lished the United States Board of Tax Appeals with purely judicial 
powers, to review the administrative determinations of the Bureau. 
This was a distinct forward step in administrative procedure, thor- 
oughly in harmony with the doctrine of the separation of powers. 
The doctrine of the separation of powers is rooted in the notion 
of individual liberty and the protection of private property, and 
it is of interest to note that the first great expansion of adminis- 
trative regulatory agencies was due to this same notion of the 
protection of the individual and of private property from the en- 
croachment of powerful or organized interests, and in the estab- 
lishment and development of these agencies the end desired 
was considered of more importance than a strict adherence to the 
separation of powers. In administrative organization it is well to 
keep in mind the necessity for efficient and economic functioning, 
and we must not lose sight of the fact that constitutional disposi- 
tion of powers is not in its first analysis an administrative ques- 
tion. Such problems can only be solved through departmental 
organization, which considers a blending of powers to secure the 
maximum protection of individual rights. 

Procedure in the ordinary processes of administration is in- 
formal. No particular rules are ordinarily formulated or pub- 
lished. In the case of independent tribunals, boards, and com- 
missions there has been developed very elaborate rules which 
are published. In most cases the statute creating the tribunal 
gives it the power to formulate its own rules of procedure. These 
rules are very much alike in the different regulatory authorities. 
There are, however, enough differences in the substance and 
methods of procedure to cause great confusion among lawyers 
who find it exceedingly difficult to practice before several different 
tribunals where they must not only know in general what the 
procedure is but must familiarize themselves with the details in 
each tribunal in order to properly conduct a case and protect the 
interest of clients. On the whole the procedure is fairly adequate 
and complete. No general standards have been developed either 
by law, regulation, or practice, and there is some tendency toward 
rigidity. There is no general Federal bar admission which would 
enable attorneys to practice before all of the Federal departments 
and special tribunals. Attorneys are required to be admitted to 
practice before particular departments or tribunals and may be 
disbarred from one while continuing to practice before others. 


Since most of the authorities within Government departments 
are responsible to the head of the department, an appeal lies from 
their decisions to the head of the department. In many cases 
their opinion is merely advisory. Their acts, although of a 
judicial nature, are administrative in character, and their deci- 
sions are self-executing; that is, they require no further act to 
make them valid and may be enforced by such means as the 
refusal of a license or a certificate of convenience or necessity, 
refusal of the entry of goods, seizure and destruction of goods, 
the assessment and collection of taxes, or the imposition of penal- 
ties. It is only when there is an objection to the action taken 
that it does not take effect immediately. These authorities may 
not be said to exercise any judicial control over administration, 
but rather exercise in general a part of the administrative process 
in settling disputes that arise in the functioning of government. 
For example, there are about 30 authorities within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which pass upon appeals from such things 
as grades, standards, inspection. They are not controlling the 
inspection or grades, but are merely giving a new and more expert 
examination of the products. 

In most instances there is an administrative review of the 
acts of regulatory authorities, and a judicial review is provided for 
in almost all cases. Just how far this review extends varies 
greatly, and it is always necessary to go to judicial decisions to 
determine its extent. 

In the regulation of business by the Federal Trade Commission, 
the courts have exercised a far-reaching control, particularly by 
the doctrine that what is an unfair method of competition is not 
a question of fact but of law, while in the case of transportation 
or communication they have exercised very little control. The 
control over administration generally, and more especially regula- 
tory authorities, is in the ordinary courts. In particular cases 
such special tribunals as the Board of Tax Appeals, the Court of 
Claims, the Customs Court, and the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, exercise a large control of administration within their 
limited jurisdiction, and are building up a body of somewhat uni- 
form administrative law. In the final analysis, however, the 10 
circuit courts of appeals and the United States Oourt of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia hear and finally determine most of 
the cases involving appeals from administrative action. Review 
by the Supreme Court is by writ of certiorari in most cases and 
is so discretionary that only a very small proportion of the cases 
ever reach that body. 

If you happen to be in the courtroom on a day when the Su- 
preme Court is handing down its decisions, you will find a sur- 
prisingly large mumber of cases there decided have to do with 
questions arising out of administrative public law. If you will 
examine a volume of the Federal Court Reports, you will be im- 
pressed with the large proportion of cases reported involving ques- 
tions of administration. If you carry your investigation a little 
further and examine the reports of such administrative tribunals 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, or the Customs Court, the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, and the Court of Claims, you will appreciate that 
only a small fraction of the questions arising in the administra- 
tion of Government ever find their way into the appellate courts, 
and you can form some notion of the nature and extent of the 
judicial control of administration, and the tremendous amount of 
time required of the courts for the consideration of administrative 
questions. 

Administrative law as developed by our Federal courts is based 
upon common-law concepts which emphasize individual property 
rights and duties rather than upon public law concepts and du- 
ties. The result is an increasing trend toward technical con- 
struction which does not come to grips with the realities of the 
present-day economic situation. In recent times our philosophy 
of government has been undergoing many changes, and the notion 
of individual concern is being subordinated to the notion of gen- 
eral concern; individual welfare is being submerged into the 
welfare of the group. 

The State is an ideal concept of society organized for the pro- 
motion of social intercourse and the protection of the welfare of 
the members of the group. It has no physical existence and must 
exercise its functions through individuals. These individuals rep- 
resent the State and act for it in the administration of govern- 
ment. 

In order that government may function smoothly and economi- 
cally, its agents must be organized along the line of greatest 
efficiency, and so coordinated that every department will function 
in its own sphere and in its relation to other departments so as to 
give the maximum service with a minimum cost. For the cost 
of government must be paid by the people, and this burden should 
be made as light as possible. Certainly it should not be increased 
by inefficient administration. Nor should adjudication of contro- 
versies arising out of administrative action be so expensive as to 
deny to the average citizen a determination of his rights. 

It is to administrative law that the individual must have re- 
course when his rights are violated. Just so far as administrative 
organization delimits the sphere of action of the administration, 
it indicates what are the rights of the individual which the ad- 
ministration must respect, and in order to prevent the Govern- 
ment from violating them, offers to the individual remedies for 
the violation of his rights. 

Any reorganization of our administrative system should have in 
mind, economy in administration, coordination of activities; along 
the line of efficiency, simplification, uniformity of procedure before 
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the administrative tribunals, and judicial control of administra- 
tion by administrative courts and tribunals in order to build up 
an administrative jurisprudence adequate to cope with modern 
social and business conditions in the spirit of public law. This 
result could best be accomplished by the establishment of an ad- 
ministrative court of appeals to review the decisions of the lower 
administrative tribunals with a final review by the Supreme Court 
in cases involving constitutional questions. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements and Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OF KANSAS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article published in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of November 13, 1937, written by the senior 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Capper] on one of the phases of 
the farm question, which will soon be considered. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of November 13, 1937] 
Goop Op NEIGHBoR SAM 
(By Senator ARTHUR CAPPER) 


The idea of being a good neighbor, internationally, appeals to 
me because I believe in peace and despise war. I am sold on the 
theory that there is a place in this world for the practice of co- 
operation among individuals and among nations. I believe it is 
possible for folks to get along together if they are so minded and 
if all of them are willing to play ball. 

But in a long life I have learned that cooperation is a two- 
sided affair that requires mutual concessions to achieve mutual 
benefits. I also have learned that if you allow good-neighbor 
impulses to lead you into sentimentality and the granting 
of too generous concessions to your neighbor without insisting 
that he be equally liberal and considerate in his treatment 
of you, you destroy the very basis on which neighborliness 
and friendship can long exist. When your neighbor figures 
you as an easy mark or a sentimentalist, he is tempted to take 
advantage of you and chisel for himself at your expense. One can 
be kind and generous and friendly and expect that friendship to be 
permanent only if one insists that others act similarly. 

As it is with individuals, so it is with nations. A good-neighbor 
policy ameng nations will fail if one is mor: generous than the 
others and makes concessions that are not returned in kind. The 
man or nation that insists on being treated fairly and squarely 
has the respect of his fellows. The one that does more than his 
share and permits the other fellow to evade his rightful obliga- 
tions soon loses the respect of his neighbors and becomes the vic- 
tim of his own lack of realistic intelligence. 


AN EASYGOING UNCLE 


In principle I am fully in sympathy with the good-neighbor 
policy as enunciated by Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
United States should be a good neighbor to other nations. But 
in being a good neighbor it should be realistic and not sentimen- 
tal; it should be generous, but should demand generosity in re- 
turn; it should be considerate but should expect consideration. 
The United States, in its promotion of amiability among nations, 
must not always be the one who buys the candy or stands the 
treat, else it will become, as I fear it already has become, the 
world’s’ easy mark. I heartily commend Secretary Hull for the 
efforts he has put forth in behalf of world peace up to now 
except for his reciprocal trade-agreement policy. He has charted 
a course that is intelligent and farsighted and wholesome—one 
this Nation should persist in following. 

I am convinced, after 2 years’ observation and experience, that 
in following the good-neighbor policy in negotiating reciprocal 
trade agreements the United States has been too anxious to show 
its neighborliness and too generous in demonstrating it either to 
merit or retain the wholesome respect of other nations, which is 
so vitally necessary if a true good-neighbor policy is to persist 
and bear fruit in peace. 

Under the generalization of the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion clause in our tariff treaties, we are making tariff concessions to 
upwards of 70 nations without being in the position either to de- 
mand or expect reciprocity in concessions on their part. 

They benefit automatically, and without the slightest obligation 
to return the favor, from any concession in the matter of tariff 
reductions or lowering of quotas that the United States makes to any 
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other nation. In other words, they get something for nothing; 
they are not asked to do their duty in being a good neighbor, but to 
be the beneficiary of our generosity without obligation. We buy 
the candy. They eat it. But they do not buy any candy for us 
to eat. Permanent neighborliness cannot persist on that basis, nor 
should it. 

I feel that this generalization of the most-favored-nation clause 
is a fundamental fault in the tariff policy of our State Department, 
weakening our position and defeating the very high purpose which 
actuates Secretary Hull. It is my conviction that each trade agree- 
ment should involve the two signatories and no more. It should 
be an agreement regarding mutual concessions, beneficial to both, 
and not one-sided. The United States should get as much as it 
gives. Sentiment should be excluded. Unless both nations profit 
from it, the agreement is of dubious value. In pursuit of peace 
and world amiability the United States cannot afford to weaken 
itself to strengthen others, else we run the risk of minimizing our 
influence toward the goal we seek. 

A separate trade agreement should be negotiated with each na- 
tion, if it is willing, and the terms should be equitable as between 
all, in proportion to the concessions mutually made. All nations 
should get the same terms, provided they are willing to give the 
same terms. [If they are not willing to do that, they should not 
expect special generosity on the part of the United States 

Although trade agreements that have been negotiated have pro- 
moted reciprocity as between signatories to some extent, they have 
not maintained the principle of reciprocity so far as concerns 70 
nonsignatory nations which benefit equally under the terms of 
the most-favored-nation clause. And because of that gift to the 
70 or more nations who have not signed-agreements with us, with- 
out mutual return, the United States, in many instances, no longer 
is in a position to offer concessions to them in return for equally 
beneficial treatment by them in world trade. 

I am committed, and have been for many years, to the doctrine 
of true reciprocity in foreign trade. iff policy of the United 
States, prior to the initiation of the reciprocal-trade-agreement 
plan, has been based on true, or let me say actual, reciprocity for 
many years. It has worked well. It would be working well t 
had it been given opportunity, such as was urged upon 
istration repeatedly by those who took a realistic viev 
foreign-trade problem and who knew just how tougl 
situation we were up against. 

If ever there was a State 
been a Yankee trader, and swapped favor fcr favor, it 
recent years, when our exports sank to the lowest level ir 
tory. Our job was to use every legitimate means in our 
aid our agriculture and our industry in selling thet 
abroad and to be hard-boiled in our insistence that 
of you, you must buy of us; if we lower our tariff, you n 
yours; if we buy your coffee, or your vegetable oils, } 
ganese, or your wood pulp, then you mu buy our 
wheat, our pork.” That, to my mind, is reciprocity 
this country, through lowering the tariff, the same agri 
products we can produce doesn’t strike me as being recip: 
consider it stupid and destructive. Yet we have don 
farmers have been the victims. 


THE CONCERN OF ALL 


our nationals, particularly farmers, and because I fear the harr 
will be still more serious in the future, I am impelled to prote 
against a continuation of our present reciprocal trade agreement 
policy and to seek to awaken the public to a full realization of 
what is happening and the dangers to them in permitting the 
policy to be pursued. 

I am not approaching this question from a partisan point of 
view. In my opinion, it is not a partisan matter. It is the con- 
cern of all the people, whether they be Democrats or Republicans 
or members of any other political party. Farmers are concerned; 
laborers are concerned; so are industry and the Government 
itself 

The only approach that should be made to a discussion of this 
question is a careful consideration of the facts and an evaluation 
of them to the end that the interests of the citizens of the United 
States be carefully conserved, while, at the same time, we do o 
best to treat the rest of the world fairly and squarely. 

I contend that through the operation of the reciprocal trade 
agreements American agriculture is being sold down the river; that 
we have opened our rich domestic market to foreign nations for 
the sale of agricultural products which we can produce and the 
production of which, in recent years, we have been curtailing by 
Government persuasion, making it possible for foreign nations, 
with cheap land and cheaper labor, to send the same products to 
compete with our farmers in the United States market 

The net result of reciprocal trade agreements and the generali- 
gation of the most-favored-nation clause has been not to increase 
greatly our exports of surplus agricultural products such as cotton, 
grains, and livestock products, but to increase our exports of cer- 
tain manufactured products which enjoy a highly protected posi- 
tion in our domestic market. Not all of our manufacturers are so 
benefited; some have been injured, just as agriculture has been 
harmed by our too generous admittance to this country of the 
products of cheap foreign labor. American workers have lost their 
jobs on this account, and if it continues more of them will lose 
their jobs. Perhaps as a whole industry has fared little better than 

| our agriculture. 


Because I have seen serious harm resulting to large groups of 
bad 
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FAVORING THE FOREIGNER 
Because reciprocal trade agreements permit many competitive 
agricultural products to enter this country at lower tariff rates, 
they have created potential threats to the maintenance in our do- 


mestic market of a level of prices for farm products that will yield 
farmers at least cost of production and a fair profit for that portion 
of their production consumed at home. Because the American 
market has been opened to agricultural production from foreign 
countries, especially those products competitive with our own pro- 
duction, development and extension of agricultural production in 
foreign countries has undoubtedly been encouraged. And at the 
same time that this is happening the policy of the United States 
has been to restrict production of crops and livestock in this coun- 
try. You cannot blame the foreigner for taking advantage of a 
situation that favors him at our expense. He is not and never has 
been his brother's keeper. The rich American market is the envy 
of every other nation on earth. They covet the opportunity to get 
into it even to the extent that some of them are willing to subsidize 
their exports to do it. 

Neither our industry nor our agriculture can afford to let this 
happen. And, as I will show later, it is mot necessary for us to 
open our domestic market extensively to foreign goods that com- 
pete seriously with our own production, either in industry or agri- 
culture, in order to enable foreign nations to build up in this 
country large credit balances with which, if they so desire, they 
can buy our crops and our merchandise. Those credits can be ob- 
tained from other sources, and they have been so obtained, to the 
tune of billions of dollars. But the record shows that those cred- 
its have not been used to buy the crops and goods we have for 
sale, but rather they have been diverted to the purchase of our 
stocks and bonds and the purchase of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products in other countries which were better Yankee trad- 
ers than the United States has proved to be. The credits are 
actual. Surely, by being realistic about it all, instead of senti- 
mental, we could have bargained with our foreign neighbors and 
persuaded them to use some of these credits to buy our cotton 
and our other surplus crops and commodities. They do it with 
others. They can be induced to trade thus with us. 

In the United States Department of Commerce a large staff is 
maintained to collect statistics in respect to our foreign trade and 
to keep a record of what is taking place. That record is startling 
to those of us who have a deep interest in agriculture and its 
well-being 

I don’t like to think of a restricted agriculture in the United 
States. It isn't my idea of what is good for the farming industry. 
I prefer an expanding agriculture, or at least the maintenance 
of a high level of production, so that our farmers, and especially 
boys and girls on the farms, will have a better opportunity. Re- 
striction of production is the antithesis of my hope. In recent 
years it has been justified, perhaps, by world conditions that 
became a mess and by adoption of tariff policies by other countries 
that were irumical to the United States and were a potent factor 
in the piliag up of our surpluses 

The surplus emergency is largely over, except for cotton, and 
our restrictive policy on cotton has encouraged other countries 
to expand their production to the extent that the South may 
have permanently lost part of its world market, although we have 
had millions of bales of cotton in warehouses for several years 
which could have been sold on a competitive basis or bartered. 

I do not believe restriction of agricultural products should be 
carried to the extent that we are forced to import crops and 
products which we can produce efficiently. 

No one will question the ability of the United States farmer to 
produce butter, meat and meat products, corn, or wheat. They 
are lines in which we excel. What do the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce show with respect to these products? 


FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


In 1936, for instance, the United States imported 152,459,000 
pounds of meat products, as compared with 65,362,000 pounds in 


1934. Imports were nearly as large in 1935, being 115,059,000 
pounds. 

Butter is another example. In 1934 we imported 1,253,000 
pounds. In 1935 this jumped to 22,675,000, and in 1936 it 


amounted to 9,874,000 pounds. 

In 1936 the United States imported 399,000 head of cattle, and 
in 1935 365,000 head, as compared with 59,000 head in 1934. 

We imported 2,959,000 bushels of corn in 1934, but our imports 
increased to 43,242,000 bushels in 1935 and amounted to 31,471,000 
bushels in 1936. 

Now let us see what has been happening this year. Statistics on 
imports are available only for the first 6 months of 1937. During 
this period we imported 96,556,000 pounds of meat products, as 
compared with 80,229,000 during the first 6 months of 1936. In 
this period we imported 9,592,000 pounds of butter, almost as 
much as we took during the whole of 1936. Our imports of cattle 
in the 6 months’ period of 1937 totaled 308,840 head, while in all 
of 1936 we imported 399,000 head. 

In the first 6 months of 1937 we imported 52,165,000 bushels of 
corn, as compared with 5,662,000 in the same period of 1936, and 
31,471,000 for all of 1936. 

That shows clearly the highly unfavorable position agriculture 
currently occupies. 

Let us look at our foreign-trade practices as a whole, including 
industrial as well as agricultural products. 

From July 1934 to July 1935 our total exports were $2,085,092,000. 
From July 1935 to July 1936 our total exports were $2,374,159,000, 
or an increase of $289,067,000. 
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During those same periods our agricultural exports were $668,- 
713,000 and $766,304,000, respectively, showing an increase 
$97,591,000. 

Now, look at imports. From July 1934 to July 1935 our imports 
totaled $1,789,153,000. During the following fiscal year they were 
$2,206,788,000, an increase of $417,635,000. 

During the same periods our agricultural imports were respec- 
tively: $933,844,000 and $1,139,949,000, showing an increase of 
$206,105,000. 

Agricultural exports increased $97,591,000 while agricultural im- 
ports increased $206,105,000, a balance of $108,514,000, obviously 
unfavorable to agriculture. 

In 1934-35, from July to July, industry’s exports were $1,416,379,- 
000, and the year following they were $1,607,855,000, an increase of 
$191,476,000. All other imports in 1934-35 were $855,309,000 and 
in 1935-36 they were $1,066,839,000, an increase of $211,530,000. 

While agricultural exports increased during this time by $97,- 
591,000 all other exports increased $191,476,000. 

Now, it is peculiarly enlightening that for a gain of $97,591,000 
in agricultural exports we increased agricultural imports by $206,- 
105,000, and for an increase in all other exports of $191,476,000 we 
increased all other imports $211,530,000. 

If one can figure any advantage either to farmers or industry 
from that situation, which reciprocal trade agreements and their 
benefits to nations with whom we have not negotiated have 
helped bring about, then he must not have studied arithmetic in 
the same schools most of us attended. One would have to have 
a new deal in mathematics, in my opinion, to reach such a con- 
clusion. I am old-fashioned enough to prefer grammar-school 
arithmetic in doing my figuring. But I will say this: If one 
could figure any advantage out of what has happened for either 
American agriculture or industry, it would be in favor of Ameri- 
can industry. My conviction, however, is the advantage has gone 
to the agriculture and industry of foreign lands. 


HOW THE TREATIES WORK 


Before getting away from statistics, let us see what is happen- 
ing to our trade with two of the countries with which we have 
negotiated reciprocal trade agreements. 

In 1935, January—November inclusive, our exports to Canada 
totaled $301,434,000 and under the reciprocal trade agreement our 
exports have been increased in 1936 to $351,381,000. Our imports 
from Canada in 1935, same period, were $259,551,000, and they 
increased in 1936 to $336,802,000. 

In 1935, January—November inclusive, our exports to Belgium 
were $52,121,000, and they decreased to $51,546,000 in 1936, while 
sn gata from Belgium increased from $35,865,000 to $52,292,000 
n ‘ 

Now, our total exports in 1935 to all nations totaled $2,059,400,- 
000 and in 1936 they amounted to $2,223,500,000. Our imports in 
1935 from all nations totaled $1,860,500,000, but increased during 
1936 to $2,174,500,000. 

In other words, while our exports to all nations increased about 
8 percent, our imports from all nations increased 16.9 percent. 

Our experience under a reciprocal trade agreement with Sweden is 
enlightening. It went into effect August 5, 1935. From August l, 
1934, to December 31, 1934, we imported from Sweden goods valued 
at $16,290,540, and exported goods valued at $15,618,813. 

From August 1, 1935, to December 31, 1935, we imported from 
Sweden goods valued at $21,774,691, and we exported to Sweden 
goods valued at $18,134,641. Imports increased $5,484,151, and 
exports increased $2,515,828. 


ULTRANATIONALISM DOMINATES 


It is important to American farmers to know that in the recipro- 
cal trade agreements negotiated up to the end of 1936 there were 
included 88 reductions in tariffs on agricultural products and 
provisions granted to signatories and automatically extended under 
the generalization of the most-favored-nation clause to 70 other 
nations which made no concessions in return. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of any expansion of the foreign 
trade of the United States is without doubt the practice on the 
part of foreign nations of instituting quotas on imports of goods, 
the erection of trade barriers, and the utilization of discriminatory 
practices against the importation of goods of other nations. The 
world pretty largely has gone nationalistic. Practically every coun- 
try has been attempting in every way possible to increase its 
production of agricultural products. Many nations are paying 
exceedingly high subsidies in order to encourage production of 
wheat and other grain. These quotas and trade barriers interfere 
with the normal movement of international trade. 

One of the arguments originally presented in favor of the insti- 
tution of reciprocal trade agreements was that such agreements 
would tend to break down these barriers. Wherever an agreement 
has been negotiated, I feel that it has, to a considerable extent, 
lowered these barriers to trade so far as the particular country 
with which it was negotiated is concerned. But certainly it has 
had no effect whatsoever on lowering the barriers in the seventy- 
odd other countries to which its terms were applied under the most- 
favored-nation clause. 

What has happened to our foreign trade with two countries with 
which we have no trade agreements? England is one of them. 

During the first 11 months of 1936 our exports to England in- 
creased 2 percent over the same period in 1935. On the other 
hand, there was an increase of 24 percent in our imports. 

We have no reciprocal trade agreement with Norway. In 1936 
our exports to Norway increased 14 percent, but our imports 
increased 31 percent, 
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What do foreigners think of this? I quote from an editorial in 
the London Economist: “It is fully possible that Great Britain 
has already gained more from the concessions made by the United 
States and her treaties with other nations than could be ob- 
tained in a direct Anglo-American treaty.” In my opinion, the 
Englishmen are right. You can see that in their own estimation 
they feel they have benefited very materially as a result of our 
adherence to the policy of generalizing the most-favored-nation 
clause. 

On the other hand, the situation might have been radically dif- 
ferent if we had said to England and Norway and some 70 other 
countries: “Gentlemen, we should like to increase our trade with 
you. We are in a position to grant you certain concessions. We 
shall be glad to do so if at the same time you will make conces- 
sions to us. We can both profit from such a trade. We are not 
interested, however, unless this arrangement can be to our mutual 
advantage.” 

It is my opinion that if we had taken this attitude we would 
have been in a position to do some profitable swapping that would 
have redounded to the benefit of our foreign trade and that would 
have been beneficial now and in the future to our agriculture. 

The United States does not have to buy agricultural products, 
particularly those of a competitive nature, or vast amounts of 
manufactured goods made by cheap labor, from foreign nations 
to enable them to obtain credits in this country with which our 
products could be purchased. Dollar exchange can be and is being 
obtained in this country by foreign nations in other ways, but 
because we haven't been very realistic in our foreign policy, this 
dollar exchange is not being utilized to the extent it would have 
been under a different and more persuasive policy. I think the 
most-favored-nation clause is pretty much to blame also 


THE CASE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Dollar exchange, obtained by foreign nations by selling their 
products in the American market and through other means that 
I will explain later, is only in part used for the purchase of Ameri- 
can farm and manufactured products for export, the larger portion 
being employed for the repatriation of depreciated bonds of foreign 
origin, for the purchase of American securities, and for the estab- 
lishment of large dollar credits in this country which are good 
for the purchase of commodities anywhere in the world 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, in 1934, foresaw what 
might happen and what has happened as a result of our efforts 
to increase importations of foreign goods so that other nations 
might be enabled to purchase our products, including agricultural 
products. In his annual report for 1934, Secretary Wallace stated 
“That the foreign-trade program would involve the risk of pro- 
ducing results other than those expected. The purchasing power 
which foreigners can obtain in the United States market, were they 
permitted to sell their goods here, might be left on deposit or 
invested in American securities.” How well he could see ahead to 
what has occurred and how prophetically he spoke. 

Our importation of foreign goods, particularly agricultural prod- 
ucts, has been heavily increased since the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments have been in effect, resulting in a definite increase in the 
purchasing power of foreign nations in the United States market. 
At the same time our exports, though enjoying some increase, have 
not grown so rapidly as our imports. This is particularly true of 
exports of farm products. 

But the purchasing power of foreign nations in the American 
market is not fixed or limited by the amount of our importation 
of their commodities or manufactured goods. Many other items 
enter into it. For several years we have been heavy purchasers 
of gold, until, on September 22 last, we had $12,693,000,000 of 
the metal. Likewise we have been buyers of silver, of which we 
have acquired large quantities. For these we have paid in credits 
to foreigners which could have been .used for the purchase of 
American products for export. 

In addition, our nationals have expended many millions in over- 
seas travel, in remittances to relatives abroad; large sums have 
been paid to foreigners in the form of interest on bonds held by 
them and dividends on stocks of American corporations which 
they own. All these yield credits which could have been employed 
in the purchase of American products for expo:t. Our gold im- 
ports alone during 1934 and 1935 amounted to $2,872,931,000, and 
of silver $421,904,000, and since then have been high. 

A balance sheet drawn from official figures by George N. Peek, 
then special adviser to the President on foreign trade, shows that 
in 1934 net credits obtained in this country, after all transac- 
tions were balanced, amounted to $970,000,000. In 1935 a similar 
balance sheet shows that foreigners had a net balance to their 
credit of $1,929,000,000. 

According to George N. Peek, our exports in 1935 increased but 
5 percent in quantity. It is evident, therefore, that this huge 
credit of nearly $2,000,000,000 was not used to buy large quanti- 
ties of farm and manufactured products for export. It is known, 
however, that vast amounts of it were used in the purchase of 
foreign bonds in this country at depreciated prices; for the pur- 
chase of stocks and bonds of American corporations and for the 
establishment of dollar credits which could be employed in the 
purchase of commodities anywhere in the world. 


WANTED—A YANKEE TRADER 


Just because we buy their goods or their gold, and give them 
purchasing power in the American market, it does not follow, and 
it has not followed, that foreign nations will buy our products for 
export on their own initiative and without persuasion. Our trade 
agreements help them to get their goods into our market; in a 
few instances they offer inducements for the signatory nations to 


buy some of our exports, if they wish, but more than 70 other 
nations get the same concessions and are under not the slightest 
obligation to reciprocate. Under our trade-agreement policy we 
do not insist that if we buy from them they must buy from us 
We have in no sense acted as Yankee traders 

The National Industrial Conference Board reports that the 
United States does not have to import more goods than it exports 
to enable foreigners to pay their debts to this country Invisible 
imports make available to foreigners each year dollar exchange 
vastly in excess of the amount required to pay for the American 
export surplus. This surplus, in the period from 1922 to 1934, 
totaled $7,803,000,000 In the same period, two invisible im- 
ports—tourist expenditures and immigrant remittance provided 
foreigners with $10,610,000,000 of dollar exchange During the 
same period, while our merchandise exports exceeded our mer- 
chandise imports by $7,803,000,000, our total imports of goods and 
services, all of which provided foreigners with dollar exchange, to 
be used for the purchase of American goods or for other purposes, 
as they saw fit, amounted to $95,827,000,000 

This study lends no support to the theory that American agri- 
cultural exports would be materially imcreased by lowering the 
American tariff and thus increasing imports and foreign purchas- 
ing power. The board further stated that if foreign purchasing 
power were to be increased by means of larger American import 
foreigners might use their additional purchasing power to buy 
things in the United States or elsewhere. If they should buy in 
the United States, their choice of goods would be determined by 
their own needs and desires, and not by the needs of American 
agriculture. America’s farmers, in any event, would probably 
benefit but little, the board states, as the great bulk of America’s 
exports consists of industrial goods, not agricultural products 


WHEN “GOOD NEIGHBORS” LOSE 


Julius Klein, former Assistant Secretary of Commerce, says: “A 
dubious angle to the Hull agreements is the fact that the biggest 
beneficiaries of our tariff reductions are, in several cases, not the 
country with which the given agreement was made. The law was 
drawn to ‘generalize’ the tariff cut to extend it to all foreign 
shippers of any nationality (except Germans and Australians) 
In other words, we are making outright gifts to these other coun- 
tries, which are not in the given trade agreement, without t 
anything whatever in return from them. This is certainly 


We make an agreement with Switzerland to cut « 

cloth, and behold, the chief beneficiary is Japan 

our Brazilian friends have a reduction in our tariff o1 i 
ganese because of favors which they are extending to us 
develops that we have really done a big favor to Soviet Russia, 
which is much the largest foreign shipper of manganese t 
all without any commitment in either of these cases in our 
on the part of Japan or Russia. We concede to Belgium a 
rate on cement and iron bands, but the chief beneficiari 
other countries from whom we are obtaining no corresp 
compensations.” 

There are three other objections I have to reciprocal trade agree 
ments as now being administered Under the law they can 
made operative without the consent of the Senate. I am in favor 
of an amendment that would require ratification by the Senate of 
each of these reciprocal trade agreements before they become 
effective It is intended by the Constitution that the Senate 
should pass upon treaties, and, in effect, these trade agreements 
are treaties. Nearly all the 16 nations with which the State Depart- 
ment has negotiated these agreements require ratification by their 
parliaments before the trade agreement becomes effective. The 
Canadians, for instance, are too intelligent to allow a trade agree- 
ment to become effective until their parliament ratifies it. Surely 
we ought to exercise the same care in protecting the rights of our 
own citizens. 

The second objection is that reciprocal trade agreements for the 
most part have been negotiated in secret, and open hearings have 
not been held on the actual terms of the various agreement 
Before final decision with respect to them is reached, I think citi- 
zens should have opportunity to protest against any of the terms 
in a reciprocal trade agreement they consider harmful or unfair. 
Such an opportunity would be given if these agreements were sub- 
ject to ratification by the Senate. 

My final objection is that reciprocal trade agreements tend still 
further to concentrate authority in the hands of the Executive or 
the hands of a strong central government, and thereby swing 
away from the principles of democratic and representative govern- 
ment, which, in my opinion, is highly dangerous and, so far as tariff 
action is concerned, quite unnecessary. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act represents an undue delega- 
tion of legislative authority. The power of the executive branch to 
incorporate the most-favored-nation clause in these agreements 
should be abrogated. The provisions of these agreements should 
be restricted to apply only to articles which are the growth, pro- 
duction, or manufacture of the foreign country with which the 
agreement is entered into. 


WHAT THE FARMER KNOWS 


William R. Castle, former Under Secretary of State, in ar 
in the Women’s National Political Review, writes, pertinent! 
“There are excellent arguments in favor both of the 
favored-nation principle and the reciprocal principle ir 
ideas are good in themselves, but are antagonistic 
one might almost say mutually exclusive. Cur 
present administration has tried to combine t 
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this almost impossible combination is that when trade treaties are 
under negotiation, the United States has nothing real to offer to 
the nation with which we are supposedly bargaining, since every 
concession made to that nation is equally a concession to every 
other nation 

There is no doubt that the trade agreements have been injurious 
to American agriculture, especially considering the drought, as the 
immense increase in the imports of certain foodstuffs which can 
equally well be produced here proves. In other words, you cannot 
successfully plan international trade in advance, any more than you 
can chart domestic economy. You can remove unnatural and 
unfair barriers. 

“These trade agreements are undemocratic because they are 
essentially revenue measures and Congress has renounced its au- 
thority. They are one more link in the chain of events leading to 
centralized executive authority Until very recently, they have 
been unfair to our own citizens, because those affected by them 
have not been given proper hearing. They have been unfair to 
labor because they have thrown many men out of work and 
would inevitably lower American standards of living if their most 
ardent supporters had their way. Steady and persistent opposition 
and criticism of their faults has forced the Department of State 
to correct a large part of these faults but has not yet induced 
the administration to submit the agreements for approval to the 
two Houses of Congress.” 

Finally I wish to emphasize the fact that the harmfulness of 
the Hull tariff program which unquestionably tends strongly to 
free trade in which he believes to American agriculture is widely 
recognized by the farmers themselves. The National Grange is 
opposed to the reciprocal trade agreement policy as now admin- 
istered. So are the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion the National Cooperative Council the National Dairy Union, 
the American National Livestock Association, and the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, among others. 

The farmers aren't being fooled by reciprocal-trade agreements. 
They know they are getting the worst of it. 
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or 


HON. CARTER GLASS 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


SPEECH BY HON. HARRY F. BYRD, OF VIRGINIA, DELIVERED 
BEFORE THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE AT NEW 
YORK CITY, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by my col- 
league the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] before 
the Academy of Political Science in New York City, Wednes- 
day, November 10, 1937, on the subject of Expenditures of 
the Federal Government. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


You have invited me to speak on the expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government, a subject that has interested me more than ever 
before because of my investigation as chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee to Investigate Federal Agencies for Purposes of 
Government Reorganization. It is a big subject because the Fed- 
eral Government has spent in 7 years the incredible sum of $47,- 
000,000,000; and it is a vital subject because the prosperity of each 
American citizen depends on the preservation of the credit of the 
Nation. We have added twenty-two billions to the public debt, 
and we are still adding day by day and hour by hour, and it 1s 
inevitable that the national credit will be impaired unless we 
retrench 

In the limited time assigned me it is difficult to cover the vast 
and complicated problem; hence, for the sake of brevity, I shall 
eliminate most of the fractions and speak in billions, as the Gov- 
ernment spends in billions. 

Anyone in Washington today who discusses public finance in 
terms of less than a billion is regarded as a piker. Yet to spend a 
billion of dollars in a year requires the disbursement of about 
$2,000 every minute of every day and night, including Sundays. 

Today at Washington a public man is a liberal in proportion to 
how liberal he is with other people’s money. Those of us in the 
Senate and House of Representatives who speak from time to time 
against gigantic waste and extravagance that have exceeded any 
expenditure in the world’s history are berated as tories and reac- 
tionaries; as hard men, completely indifferent to human suffering. 
Yet not a man in Congress today who has spoken and voted for 
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economy and efficiency would hesitate to vote the sums necessary 
to protect any American against hunger and cold, and I believe 
would support sound and logical expenditures, within the ability 
of the people to pay, to improve the conditions of those who do 
not now enjoy a decent standard of living. 

It is easier to spend than to save. It is easier for a public 
official to respond to the pressure and propaganda of organized 
minorities than to attempt to merit the approbation of the 
inarticulate citizens who favor economy but do not take the 
trouble to express themselves either by voice or ballot. When the 
protection of public money against extravagant expenditure ceases 
to be a virtue and a Representative is mainly judged and rewarded 
by the magnitude of the appropriations he obtains for his distri 
or State, economy and efficiency—most difficult at the best—become 
that much harder to accomplish. 

Public spending grows by what it feeds on. The independent 
struggle of the individual to make a living for himself often 
weakens before the temptation to go on Government relief. Of 
course, there are thousands of cases for which public relief is 
necessary, but it is certain that money from the Government in 
different forms, and I include in this observation the businessman 
who seeks to borrow Government money at lower interest rates 
than he could obtain it elsewhere, establishes a powerful paid 
army to fight any retrenchment that may stop or reduce the pay- 
ment to them of money collected from the taxpayers. Once Fed- 
eral employees believe they have a vested right to their jobs, once 
new departments and bureaus are established and allotted public 
funds and extended public privileges, including the free use of 
the mails for propaganda to prevent the loss of their jobs, once 
emergency spending is continued beyond the emergency, the 
stream of expenditures becomes an overwhelming flood which 
only heroic measures can keep from engulfing the Nation. 

I am only a businessman. I do not believe in destructive econ- 
omy, as my public record will prove. I favor adequate support for 
the functions of Government. I readily agree that the activities 
of Government must expand in times of emergency and that in 
normal times the aid of the Government can properly and wisely 
be used to improve the condition of all the people. But I do say 
that a mandate for progress and welfare without a mandate for 
solvency is a mandate impossible of fulfillment and most likely a 
mandate for disaster. 

A program to spend billions in the effort to increase social justice 
is limited, within reason, by the ability of the Nation to pay and 
still maintain our system of Government. It is quite true that 
human values may be conserved and promoted by better health, 
better housing, and better living, and that these are much more 
important than property values; yet, social security built upon 
debt is a house built upon the sands. True liberalism requires the 
Government to keep its resources unimpaired, to prevent distress 
and to cooperate with the localities in providing for the poor in 
emergencies, because it is the poor who suffer the most when 
business is bad and unemployment increases. Other emergencies 
will come and we must not exhaust our resources to the extent that 
we cannot meet the responsibilities of the next one. 

In speaking tonight I will talk very frankly of the serious sig- 
nificance of huge Government spending. I speak as a friendly 
critic. I am a member of the political party, many of whose leaders 
actually claim credit for the expenditures of the last 4 years. The 
Republican Party likewise cannot deny its share of responsibility. 
Five billions of our present debt was created under Mr. Hoover; and 
a majority of Republicans in the Senste and the House voted for 
most of the appropriations that made possible our present spending 
program and created the new indebteaness of the last 4 years. It 
is only fair also to recall that many businessmen and other citizens 
urged spending as a panacea for the depression. The slogan, “Prime 
the pump and spend ourselves back to prosperity,” became exceed- 
ingly popular and the Congress was urged to enact bigger and 
greater appropriations. 

I shall not consume time in generalities and in the exposition 
of accepted economic principles. We know that the Budget must 
be balanced soon or disaster must inevitably come. We know 
that excessive taxation is a barrier to future progress and destruc- 
tive of present prosperity. But there is yet time to save this 
perilous situation. The credit of the Government is still sound, 
but will not remain sound if we continue to spend on the present 
extravagant and enormous basis. 

I am not an alarmist. I am conscious of the great financial 
resources of America. However, in 6 years the increases in the 
Federal debt have been more than four times the total and com- 
plete wealth of my own State of Virginia—a wealth that Vir- 
ginians have been accumulating by frugality and industry for 
more than 300 years. Virginia is an average State in wealth and 
population, so that our new debt represents the total value of ail 
the property of every character owned by citizens of four sovereign 
States of average wealth and population. We cannot safely dissi- 
pate so much of our resources. 

This enormous debt today becomes more disturbing as we face 
the prospect of new debts caused by continuing deficits. The 
time has come to begin to retire this debt created in the emer- 
gency of the depression, as we did after the World War; yet 
spending is not being reduced and the Federal income is 
dwindling. 

President Roosevelt admirably and eloquently expressed the 
supreme importance of maintaining sound fiscal policies when 
he said on October 19, 1932: “We all know,” said the President, 
“that our own family credit depends in large part on the stability 
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of the credit of the United States. The credit of the family de- 

ends chiefly on whether that family is living within its income, 
and so it is with the Nation. If in some crisis,” continued Mr. 
Roosevelt, “it lives beyond its income for a year or two, it can 
usually borrow temporarily on reasonable terms. But if, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds, is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending, extends its taxation to the limit 
of the people’s power to pay, and continues to pile up deficits, it 
is on the road to bankruptcy.” 

The President was right. The credit of the United States is the 
foundation upon which our system of credits must rest. Destroy 
faith in the credit of the Nation and our whole system of credits 
will collapse. The Federal Government has no power to create 
wealth. It can print those counters we call money, but real wealth 
is created by the application of human industry to the national 
resources, Real wealth is mostly the wealth that comes either 
from the surface of the earth or from the riches beneath the 
earth. New wealth is not the result of new theories of finance or 
banking or ingenious legislation. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a 
dangerous thing to spend wealth faster than new wealth is cap- 
tured from God's eternal granary. And yet this is what we have 
done in prodigal fashion. For 6 years consecutively our expendi- 
tures by the Federai Government alone have greatly exceeded each 
year the combined gross value of all agricultural products and all 
the products of mines, even after inflating the farm income by 
Government paymenis. This has never occurred before in the 
history of America except in the 2 years of 1918 and 1919, when 
we did more than our part to finance the most expensive war in 
history. 

The justification assigned for vast public spending has been the 
need of overcoming conditions created by the depression that Mr. 
Roosevelt inherited when he came into office in 1933. I was in the 
Senate during those trying days and I give full credit to the 
President and the Congress for the many brave and necessary 
things that were done to relieve distress and restore confidence. 

Five years have passed and our recovery justified the President 
in saying in Wyoming on September 24 last, “The greater part of 
the emergency is over.” We cannot continue indefinitely emer- 
gency remedies. 

In 1930 the gross debt of the Federal Government was sixteen bil- 
lions. It had been reduced from the World War peak of twenty-six 
billions by the payment of about a billion each year during the 
twenties. On November 6 the direct gross debt of the Federal Giov- 
ernment was the startling and stupendous sum of $37,019,677,6382 77. 
In addition, our Government has guaranteed in full the obligations 
of 25 wholly owned Government corporations and partially guar- 
anteed the obligations of 10 semi-Government corporations. This 
contingent liability is approximately five billions, and all this makes 
the total direct and contingent obligations today approximately 
forty-two billions. It is true that this gress debt is subject to such 
credits as may come from recoverable assets and the ultimate liqui- 
dation of the 35 corporations whose obligations have been guaran- 
teed by the Government in whole or in part. However, an examina- 
tion of these numerous guaranteed Government corporations dis- 
closes a ramification of their liabilities and assets that confuses the 
most experienced economic experts. Years will pass before the re- 
coverable value can be appraised and the actual credit on the 
present forty-two billion gross liability of our Government be 
determined. 

I feel completely safe in saying that the credits and recoverable 
assets shown in the Government reports have been groxsly over- 
estimated. Take, for example, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. The Government purchased $500,000 of stock and about 
$4,000,000,000 of notes of this Corporation. The stock and the 
notes are carried on the Government reports at face value, leaving 
the impression that the total assets represent sound values and will 
ultimately be recovered into the Treasury to reduce the public 
debt. This conclusion is accepted by the public by reason of the 
confidence in the soundness and efficiency of the chairman, Mr. 
Jones. 

However, the Brookings Institution, emplcyed by the Senate 
Committee on Reorganization, recently disclosed that two and a half 
billions of the assets of the R. F. C. were diverted for relief expendi- 
tures and to pay the regular expenses of other agencies and for 
other expenditures, none of which is recoverable. So today the 
stock of the R. F. C. is valueless, and the notes are not worth more 
than 50 cents on the dollar in recoverable assets. Yet on‘y recently 
the Corporation issued a financial statement showing an‘ claiming 
a surplus of one hundred and fifty millions as of December 31 last. 

Why was this devious and misleading method adopted by the 
officials responsible for recording appropriations? An inquiry from 
me to a high Budget official brought the response that the only 
reason he could assign was the desire to avoid huge totals in the 
regular appropriation bills. Mr. Jesse Jones, the able Chairman 
of the R. F. C., is not responsible for this confusing statement. 
I happen to know that he has been endeavoring to have the bal- 
ance sheet, as issued by the United States Treasury Department, 
corrected in order that it may reflect the true facts. But even 
Jesse Jones, as able a businessman as he is, cannot collect from 
Harry Hopkins money already spent for relief. Either two and a 
half billions should be appropriated to maintain the integrity of 
the R. F. C. assets or legislation should be passed to write down 
the securities to true value. 

The financial reports of the Government should be an example 
of clear and candid statements such as the Government requires 
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y law from private business, and it punishes any busi 
violates this proper law by imprisonment. The comp 
contingent liability of the Government and the 
liquidation cannot be discussed in the limited time of 
yet we should realize that the losses in guaranteed liga 
and such losses are certain to be large—must be met some d 
as a Government expense and either added to the direct debt 
paid by current taxes. The Federal Government has endor 
with full recourse the notes of these numerous rporati 
like any other endorser, must pay if the maker of 
fails to pay 

The Twentieth Century Fund, an independent 
agency, says that our total Government debts—Feck 
local—of fifty-six billions, are “the largest that any 1 
had.” This competent authority calls this debt a g 
peril and recommends that in the next fiscal year 
least be paid out of current Federal revenue for debt 

We are now entering the eighth consecutive year in 
Government spends much more than its revenue 
history, the longest period of substantial successive defic 
2 years In the 3 war years, after deducting loans t 
Government spent for normal and war expenses only a 
than it has spent in 1935, 36, and ‘37, twenty-five billi 
twenty-four billions - 

Now let us see what the tax burden means in terms of each 
American family. Let us bring to roost these prolific tax chickens. 
In 1913 the per capita income was $350. In 1936 it w $469—an 
increase of 34 percent. Total Government expenditures equaled 
$30 per capita in 1913 and $134 per capita in 1936—an increase of 
347 percent. On a per-capita basis, Government expenditures in 
1913 represented 8 percent of the national income. In 1936 these 
expenditures represented 28 percent of the national income. Pub- 
lic debt equaled $59 per capita in 1913 and $430 per capita in 
1936. Now about one-third of every person’s income would be re- 
quired to meet Government expenditures if we paid as we spend. 
These figures, of course, refer to total Government cost Many of 
the States, cities, and counties have yielded to the contagion of 
extravagance. The children of Uncle Sam have followed his bad 
example. In 1936 the deficits of all governments in America were 
seven billions, nearly five billions of which was created by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Should we not hearken even to the few voices crying in the wil- 
derness? When we cite these terrifying figures someon $ 
crys, “What—would you deny relief to human suffering 
we would not let anyone starve in this country, but the disturbin; 
thing is that the increase in the regular expenses of our Feder 
Government is enormous in addition to the expenditures for recoy 
ery and relief 

During the prosperous years of the twenties our Government 
spent $3,000,000,000 each year and paid a billion a year to retire 
the World War debt 

To get the debt back to what it was 7 years ago we must pay 
one billion each year for 22 continuous years. Not even with un- 
interrupted prosperity for a whole generation could the people and 
the business of the country sustain the terrific burden necessary 
to run the Government on this basis and make this debt retire- 
ment. To do so would require nearly a 30-percent increase in our 
1938 annual tax collections, and remember that this year our tax 
collections are estimated to be the largest in our history and only 
approached by one single year—in 1920—-when war profits were 
subjected to high tax rates 

I want to introduce to you the mysteries of the two budget sys- 
tems. I declare that our expenses are now being leveled off on 
the seven billion basis because of the gradual transfer of emer- 
gency expenditures to the regular Budget. In 1934 the Federal 
Government adopted the two-budget system; one for emergency 
and the other for regular expenses. We have two budgets, but we 
have only one Treasury. In 1934 the regular Budget presented to 
the Congress by the President was two billions seven hundred mil- 
lions. In 1938 the regular Budget is five billions four hundred 
millions—an increase of 100 percent in 4 years. 

A reduction is shown in the statement of recovery and relief 
expenditures because many of the items of emergency expenditures 
have been made permanent by transfer to the regular Budget. An 
example is the appropriation for the C. C. C. camps, which was first 
in the emergency budget and is now included in the regular 
expenses. But there has been no reduction in our total expendi- 
tures, and, excluding the nonrecurring soldiers’ bonus, we will 
spend as much or more in 1938 than we spent in 1937, or in any 
previous depression year. 

At best it is most difficult to comprehend the expenditure of 
billions, but the confusion has been greatly increased by this 
strange device for keeping two budgets. When the administration 
announces a reduction in spending for recovery and relief at once 
we begin to feel better and to think that finally we can look forward 
to a real reduction, but later we find the regular Budget has been 
increased and the total is as much or more. We have juggled 
expenditures back and forth from one budget to the other, but the 
taxpayers pay the bill for both budgets. The two-budget system 
has merely aggravated the general confusion. 

It is disturbing to see the astounding and progressive increases 
in the regular expenses after eliminating all items in the emergency 
budget. The following table of regular Budget expenditures comes 
from official Government auditors and does not include recovery 


| and relief expenditures. 
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REGULAR EXPENDITURES 


1934, two billions seven hundred millions, 

1935, three billions two hundred millions. 

1936, three billions three hundred millions. 

1937, four billions four hundred millions. 

1938, five billions four hundred millions. 

To the regular expenses in 1938 of five billions four hundred 
millions, if we add expenditures for recovery and relief, for public 
works, for the huge slum-clearance program begun at the last 
session, for additional T. V. A.’s, for the cost of the new farm 
program, and other costly projects either already recommended or 
under consideration, I am conservative in saying that we have 
reached a seven-billion annual expenditure—in fact, considerable 
restraint must be exerted to hold it to this huge figure. 

Only a major surgical operation to reduce expenditures will 
enable us to carry the burden of sustaining this annual cost and 
commence to retire our emergency debt. 

The difficulties of ascertaining the true expenditures are made 
greater by the policy of the Government in deducting from ex- 
penditures an excess of loans collected over loans made. In this 
manner the combined expenditures in 1937 were reduced in total 
by two hundred and forty-three million. Of course, the excess col- 
lected of capital loans should be applied to a reduction of the 
public debt. 

In the Budget of 1938, two hundred and thirty million of social- 
security taxes is used for regular expenses. The effect of this will 
be to reduce the deficit by the use of a tax, collected and paid, for 
the specific purpose of providing old-age security. 

One may imagine the denunciation a corporation would receive 
from the Government if it indulged in such improper financing 
and used for current expenses an income dedicated to a trust 
fund for the security of the aged. 

Nothing Congress has done has contributed to extravagance and 
done more to destroy the Budget system than the practice of 
making lump-sum appropriations. About fifteen billions of such 
appropriations has been made in the past 4 years as compared to 
One and one-half billion of lump-sum appropriations in all the 
previous history of our country. 

From these lump-sum recovery and relief appropriations, equiva- 
lent as they are to blank checks, great sums have been diverted 
for expenditure by the regular departments, thus expanding the 
activities of these departments. 

Over three billions of lump-sum appropriations made for recovery 
and relief was allocated for expenditures by regular departments 
in 1934, 1935, and 1936. 

I know something personally of the waste involved in lump-sum 
appropriations. An allocation from a lump-sum apropriation was 
made for the construction of homes in Virginia to be rented to 
mountain people and costing complete, including land and all other 
costs, about $8,000 per home. I had no opportunity to vote on 
this appropriation for my own State. A competent builder of- 
fered to reproduce one of the homes for $900, yet my requests 
to stop this waste near my own home were unavailing. I intro- 
duced a bill to cancel the appropriation, but the Department is 
working under pressure to expend all the fund before Congress 
meets. In the same manner the Resettlement Administration 
has built about 15,000 homes throughout the country, some 
costing more than $16,000 per home unit for rental to the low- 
income group. In some instances the General Accounting Office 
estimated the overhead expense to be 40 percent. 

The huge deficits that have been added to the public debt are 
not due to failures of the revenue. Taxes have been increased 
so that in 1938 we anticipate the highest income in the history 
of our country. 

If we were maintaining a balanced budget, even the painful 
exaction of enormous taxation from our people might be justified 
as a patriotic imposition to meet a period of national economic 
peril expected to be temporary. But we are paying the taxes 
without balancing the Budget. Our people are paying these 
painful taxes without relief from the conditions that cause the 
pain. The patient who suffers acute physical pain should be 
relieved by morphine but the cause of the pain must be removed 
or the continuous administration of morphine will make the 
remedy worse than the disease. 

Why disguise our condition? A true diagnosis must precede an 
effective remedy and a true diagnosis requires a frank and fearless 
recognition of our economic predicament. 

What is our situation today? We work under the load of the 
most stupendous debt any nation has ever carried. Our taxes are 
reaching the point of diminishing returns and today are a decided 
factor in the high cost of living. Remember that more than half 
of the taxes collected by the Federal Government comes from in- 
visible taxation paid by the housewife, the laborer, and everyone 
who eats or buys necessities. Last year 43 citizens had incomes 
of over one million and the aggregate of these incomes was seventy- 
three millions. If we confiscated all of this income of these mil- 
lionaires the money obtained would operate the National Govern- 
ment for only about 3 days. 

Let us not be deceived; the people as a whole will pay most of 
this vast debt and carry this heavy national expenditure. 

We have suspended the terms of statutory debt requirement 
that provide for annual contributions to the sinking fund in ratio 
to the public debt. 

We have assumed the responsibility at heavy cost to maintain 
an artificial price of gold throughout the world. We are buying 
and burying in the ground in a costly mausoleum at Fort Knox 











the same gold that was dug out of the ground under the impres- 
sion that it was usable precious metal. 

The Federal Government is now paying on its obligations a low 
interest rate because money is cheap. Our guest tonight, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, has admirably managed the issuance of obliga- 
tions at the lowest possible interest rates. But when the obliga- 
tions become due—and fifteen billions is due in the next 5 
years—we face a likely increase in existing rates. The obligations 
given by the Government to the social security trust funds bear 
by law 3-percent interest, an increase of one-half percent over 
the average rate now paid. An increase in interest rates will 
remain for a long time as a potential new burden on the Treasury 
An increase of 1 percent means $400,000,000 annually more to be 
paid by taxation. 

We are told that a balanced Budget is on the way. I cannot 
credit this prophecy. On the contrary, I predict on July 1, 1938, 
the estimated deficit of 895 millions will be at least twice that 
sum. Without reduced spending the outlook for 1939 is equally 
gloomy because the business recession as predicted even by Gov- 
ernment officials for 1938 and already felt by businessmen will 
be reflected in revenue receipts for the 1939 fiscal year. 

My reasons for predicting a much larger 1938 deficit are, 
first, the revenue will not reach the estimates and, second, the 
President has allowed only 180 millions in his estimate for defi- 
ciency and new appropriations in the next 8 months while our 
deficiency and new appropriations in 1937 were nearly a billion. 

The excessively high receipts estimated to be received from the 
undistributed profits tax will never materialize. This new tax 
system has failed as a revenue producer and has been a decided 
barrier to business recovery, for this law taxes a corporation an 
additional 27 percent for spending current revenue to build new 
plants and provide new employment. When a main problem of 
America is unemployment it is a strange theory to penalize by 
extra taxation a business enterprise desiring to expand and em- 
ploy more people. Capital must go to work to carry the present 
burden of unemployment but no enterprise can expand and pay a 
high additional tax penalty for doing so. 

As I conclude, I anticipate some may say, “Well what would you 
do about it?” The only constructive thing to do is to stop writ- 
ing checks. Talk neither pays debts ner reduces expenses. We 
have talked economy, but nothing has #een done about it. As 
one who has devoted months of study to Government spending, 
assisted by competent experts, I declare advisedly that we have 
the most costly and wasteful bureaucracy at Washington in the 
history of the United States of America. We have created, in 4 
years, over 50 new agencies and many more bureaus and sub- 
divisions. We have more than doubled in 4 years the Federal 
employees in the city of Washington, and the last report shows we 
are still adding new employees. 

Hundreds of millions can be saved in administrative and over- 
head expenses and simplifying the duplications of Government 
agencies. Other hundreds of millions can be saved by eliminating 
waste and extravagance from necessary activities and by abolish- 
ing altogether the less essential activities. We should and can 
at once go on a pay-as-you-go basis—not by new taxes but by 
retrenchment. 

You must remember that public economy, like private economy, 
is not spectacular or attractive. It is a steady, hard, uninterest- 
ing grind. The home band does not often turn out to greet a 
returning economizer. We talk a lot about it and do little. But 
under our present perilous situation the longer we defer economy 
the greater and more terrible the penalty we will pay. 
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Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT 
READING, PA., SEPTEMBER 17, 1937 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Reading, Pa., September 17, 1937, on the 
subject of Our Constitution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Declaration of Independence and the Constitution are in- 
separably linked together. The Declaration of Independence was 
the blueprint of our national liberties and the Constitution was 
the edifice of law based upon it. Those that produced these im- 


mortal documents had first-hand experience with the defects of 
centralized government and the oppression of tyranny. Washing- 
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ton, Madison, Hamilton, Franklin, and Jefferson, and their asso- 
ciates, did not read their lessons of liberty out of books but out of 
the current trends of the time in which they lived. Franklin and 
Jefferson had made practical observations while they served this 
country in France. They spoke with the authority of experience 
and their words have met the test of practical human needs ever 
since. 

In the first part of the Declaration of Independence a new and 
revolutionary theory of government was announced. This theory 
is summed up in the three words by which it became known in 
France, “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” Let us, however, never 
forget that the American Revolution first gave birth to this spirit 
of liberty and that the torch kindled here was later used to light 
the flame of freedom on European shores. Civil liberty under 
law, freedom of opportunity rid of class distinctions, and fraternity 
based on human understanding and sympathy, permitting full 
freedom of conscience and the rights of individual worship, have 
served as the basis of our great national progress. The Declara- 
tion of Independence was a remarkable statement of the known 
defects of bad government and the Constitution of the United 
States was set up to remedy them and provide in a constructive 
way for good government. 

Liberty, to be enjoyed, must be limited by law. Where law ends 
tyranny and oppression begin. This was known by Edmund 
Burke in the eighteenth century. It is known by all thoughtful 
men today. 

It is well represented in the words of Justice Brandeis when he 
said, “The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in the encroachment 
by men of zeal, well meaning but without understanding.” The 
tyranny of zealous visionaries acting in the name of democracy 
can upon occasion prove to be just as great a stumbling block to 
freedom as the whip hand of the solitary dictator. A century of 
progress under the Constitution had thoroughly persuaded our 
fathers that this Ark of the Covenant was the wisest and best pro- 
vision ever made for government. But the events of recent 
months show that this vision has become dim in the eyes of some 
to whom have been entrusted the vast responsibilities of the ad- 
ministration of government. Their lack of understanding has 
rendered their attempts at government the supreme tragedy of the 
present epoch of human events. 

Before proceeding further let us, without hesitation or delay, 
admit that the people of the United States have it within their 
power not only to amend or revise but, should they desire, to 
abrogate the Federal Constitution altogether—and the Constitu- 
tion itself outlines clearly the method whereby this may be accom- 
plished. Our forefathers wanted to be free when they gathered 
in Philadelphia the summer of 1787 in order to “effect a more 
perfect union.” They wanted to be free but they knew the 
freedom for which they longed could be obtained only through 
some representative form of government, in the absence of which 
anarchy and chaos would prevail. Out of that crucial hour, when 
the souls of men were being tried as by fire, the Constitution of 
the United States was born. The Constitution which is now the 
target of assault is the oldest comprehensive written form of gov- 
ernment existing in the world today. The peculiar glory of the 
Constitution is that it is not a charter of rights granted by gov- 
ernment to the people but a delegation of restricted powers 
granted, to the Government by the people, by whom supreme 
sovereignty is retained. 

Progress does not necessrrily involve the abandonment of time- 
honored and long-tested principles. Things are not inherently good 
because they are new or intrinsically bad because they are old. 
The prophets of old were forward-looking men, but they had a voice 
of warning against forsaking some of the old paths. The Ten Com- 
mandments are just as true today as when Moses delivered them 
from Mount Sinai, and the Sermon on the Mount is our highest 
concept of ethical judgment, although it was set forth 2,000 
years ago. 

American constitutional government, like the Golden Rule, is old; 
but whether new or old, it is the hope of the world. Abandon it, 
and where will you go? Twenty years ago we entered a war to 
make the world safe for democracy. Where is European democracy 
today? One after another the democratic forms have gone down 
and the sword of dictatorship has flashed in the sun. Who in 
this community would wish to exchange the liberties which we 
enjoy in America today under the Constitution for the relentless 
control of life without liberty so much in evidence in Europe today? 

The Constitution which gives us liberty is not only the most won- 
derful document struck off by the hand of man but it is a living 
body of demonstrable truth whereby the Nation moves forward 
from age to age. Our Constitution and manner of dealing witn it 
through the principle of judicial review is in harmony with the 
temperament of the people of the United States. Amendments are 
used to change it from time to time. National prohibition was 
written in and taken out through this orderly process, requiring 
the action of a majority of three-fourths of the States. O*er 
nations having written constitutions have not always been able to 
change their fundamental law in a peaceful and orderly way. 

There have been innumerable instances of revolution and revolts 
in other lands. But we have had a forward-moving history of 
peaceful adjustment of internal differences with but one excep- 
tion, the Civil War, but even that great struggle has served to 
strengthen the ties that bind. I have faith that our people will 
settle differences of opinion which confront us now in the same 
law-abiding way which has brought us in safety and prosperity to 
the present hour. We have nothing to gain by rioting, violence, 
bloodshed, and mob rule. Ours is a constitutional Republic with 


the sovereignty of the people expressed through representatives of 
their own free choice. The paih to continued liberty is the way of 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court as the guardian of its 
integrity. 

Sometimes I wonder if tne American people realize how well off 
we are under our system of government I am glad that I come 
from a family which, for generations, has had resnect and venera- 
tion for the Constitution and the Supreme Court of the United 
States by which it is interpreted. During recent months I have 
had an opportunity to stand for this same Constitution and this 
venerable Supreme Court when they have been ridiculed by those 
in power at Washington. I am frank to say that when this fight 
began in February I did not know how it would end, for the en- 
tire force of the present administration was charged to change 
the Court. In fact, 4 days after the N. R. A. had been declared 
unconstitutional the President, in the presence of Gen. Hugh 
Johnson at the White House, threatened to pack the Court, and a 
few days later gave out the horse and buggy statement on the 
Constitution at a press conference. When the matter came be- 
fore the Senate February 5, I immediately started work in defense 
of the Constitution, and at Gettysburg, February 12, in a Lincoln 
Day address, I said: “The American people have a fundamental 
respect for fair play. We do not ask that we shall always win, but 
we do expect to carry on under the rules of the game. Govern- 
mentally that means that we conduct our national life according 
to the Constitution, our national rules, the fundamental law of 
the land. 

The only decent way to change the rules is by common consent 
of the people as provided by the Constitution. Making war on 
the umpire is something which public opinion has never tolerated 
in America. The proposed change in the Supreme Court is essen- 
tially making war on the national umpire. This blow directed 
against the life tenure of the Justices can be enacted legally only 
through constitutional amendment Any action which the Con 
gress may take on this subject will be irregular, for it will be 
prejudicial to the plan of life tenure and therefore an undermin- 
ing of the constitutional provision. The Constitution provides 
that Judges of the Supreme Court shall hold office during good 
behavior. No legal change can be effected in their tenurs of office 
without recourse to a constitutional amendment The Pres 
has not suggested a constitutional amendment but has reque: 
legislation by Congress to provide for a system of additional Ju 
in case members of the Supreme Court do not retire 
at the age of 70. This is definitely an attempt throt 
sional action to put pressure on the Judges to retire at 
to that extent a violation of the expressed purpose of the “ten 
of office during good behavior” plan of the Constitution 

There was ample opportunity to contest the issue of an amenc 
ment during the campaign. The administration did not choose to 
raise it then. I now advocate that if this be considered a national 
issue, action on it shall be withheld until next year when the 
people through the ballot shall have an opportunity to show where 
they stand. Thus, and only thus, may we be sure that the prin- 
ciples of Lincoln shall endure and that the “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

Thus from the very beginning of this issue I took my stand 
resolutely against it. I was subjected to a constant fire of criti- 
cism by certain labor organizations. Only twice in my public 
career have criticisms from the ranks of labor been directed against 
me. My representation of the rights of labor is well known. I 
need not discuss it here. Suffice to say that I stood out against 
the entry of the United States into the League of Nations, and I 
stood out against this attack upon the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution. Now, I am frank to say that in both of these cases 
many who voiced criticism of my position are today very glad that 
I stood firm for American principles of government. 

Great credit is due outstanding Senators within the Democratic 
Party, with a life-long record of liberal principles, who would not 
bow to White House pressure to make war on the Supreme Court 
and the Constitution. Stalwart leaders such as Senator WHEELER, 
of Montana; Senator Burke, of Nebraska; Senator VAN Nuys, of 
Indiana; Senator McCarran, of Nevada; Senator Copre.anp, of New 
York; and many others refused to be a party to this proposal, 
which I dare predict history will record as the most reactionary 
attack on representative government since the days of Lord: 
Macaulay, whose speech given 100 years ago the President repro- 
duces only in part, that part which says only the things he wishes 
to believe. 

But these liberal-minded Senators within the Democratic Party 
were constantly subjected to tongue-lashing by spokesmen of the 
New Deal. I cannot speak plainly on this subject, lest I be said 
to take unfair advantage of that one who is now in Europe. But 
I shall ask that these words of mine be included in the Concrrs- 
SIONAL Recorp when Congress next convenes in order that they 
may be read by everyone. 

I shall now make clear that if the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is still intent in referring to the Supreme Court of the 
United States as “nine old men,” if in his opinion the Constitution 
of the United States is but an outmoded relic of “horse and 
buggy days,” if he still agrees with his father that “from its in- 
ception the Supreme Court has been a partisan, political body; 
saturated with politics in the inexcusable sense; far more con- 
cerned with the propagation of its own political views than with 
a scrupulous interpretation of the Constitution; the last bul- 
wark of reaction.” If the Senator as the controlling leader of the 
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New Deal in Pennsylvania wishes, I say, to declare this to be 
the leading issue in the congressional elections next year, we, as 
Republicans, should be willing to accept such a challenge to debate 
the issue throughout the State of Pennsylvania from Philadelphia 


to Pittsburgh and back again. 

Recently I attended a very splendid display at the Great Lakes 
Exposition. It was the great Aquacade of Billy Rose. The closing 
scene showed the strife of dictatorship and democracy. Various 
groups of figures, dressed in black, red, and brown, appeared with 
their respective banners. But they were all repulsed and gave way 
before the emblem of peace and freedom. 

The song It Can’t Happen Here, sung by Robert Lawrence, 
represents the desire of the American people to keep free from 
revolution and dictatorship. It can’t happen here if we maintain 
our preparedness on land, sea, and air and in the minds and hearts 
of the American people. It can’t happen here if we determine 
within our fraternal organizations, schools, churches, and volun- 
tary societies that it must not happen here. It can’t happen here 
if we keep our eyes on the traditions and ideals of the founding 
fathers who gave us the Constitution of the United States and set 
up the Supreme Court as the faithful guardian of the liberties of 
a free people. 

Radicalism, like atheism, builds no temples and constructs no 
dwelling place. It is always on the march, tearing down and de- 
grading the old, while it holds out the lure of shining promises— 
never fulfilled. The world is in need of constructive improvement. 
The true hope of the future rests in those who have sufficient 
respect and understanding for the past to use it as a foundation 
for a better tomorrow. Let’s stop trying to Jump out of our skins. 
Let’s stop fooling ourselves with giddy, gilded dreams. Let’s keep 
on dreaming but at the same time be willing to pay the price 
necessary to make our dreams come true. Such dreaming requires 
the highest type of patriotism, courage, and devotion. Such 
dreaming holds on to the best of the old while it reaches forward 
for the next step in the new. No dream has ever produced a better 
life than we have enjoyed in America. No dream has ever given a 
greater hope for humanity than our good forefathers’ dream—the 
faith of the founding fathers in the American charter of liberty. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT A DINNER 
AND RECEPTION OF DEMOCRATS OF CALIFORNIA, AT LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF., OCTOBER 21, 1937 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
James A. Farley at Los Angeles, Calif., on October 21, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It has been several years since I had the honor and the pleasure 
of talking to a Los Angeles audience. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion then was new. It had just begun to get the machinery 
moving that was destined to bring this country of ours out of the 
depths of depression back to the highroad to prosperity. 

Our people had faith in the President they had chosen to do 
this job, but they could not know that he would succeed. They 
had been fed during 3 years on promises and Pollyanna prophecies. 
While they huddled in the frigid misery of a bitter time they got 
nothing but statements that the sun was rising and that warmth 
and comfort was just around a certain corner. They had seen 
things go from bad to worse while their Government sat help- 
lessly waiting for something to turn up, until it seemed that utter 
collapse was upon this great country of ours. They saw when the 
new President came in that he, at least, had a plan; that he was 
not merely letting things drift and trusting to luck to rescue the 
Nation. 

It appears to me, and I think to you, that the people’s trust and 
patience when we started on the new road was the finest example 
of trust and confidence in their chosen leader that our history 
affords. They knew that no sudden miracle could set us on our 
feet; that it was no 24-hour job to stem the flood of disaster and 
turn the tide the other way. Nevertheless, it required no small 
amount of fortitude for a people to witness their destinies being 
subjected to such an experiment without alarm or discord. 

They did not murmur when the emergency machinery was hur- 
riedly put together; they did not grumble when that machinery 
creaked during the relatively slow process of fitting the right men 
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in the right places. In short, the American people showed them. 
selves the best sports in the world while that trying period was 
passing. 

It was fortunate for them; it was fortunate for the Democratic 
Party; it was fortunate for the whole world that our people stood 
the gaff as bravely as they did. Had it been otherwise, Heave1 
only knows how long we would have floundered in the bog of 
despair. 

I remember when President Roosevelt, almost as his first official 
utterance on reaching the White House, took the people into his 
confidence in explaining the bank holiday. It was perhaps the 
simplest of his talks, but what came over the radio that night 
bucked up the spirit of more than a hundred million people. He 
Said that evening: “There is an element in the readjustment of 
our financial system more important than currency, more im- 
portant than gold, and that is the confidence of the people.” 

He recognized then that the confidence of the country was essen- 
tial to the success of the New Deal principles, and he told this 
to his hearers in these words: “I can never be sufficiently grateful 
to the people for the loyal support they have given -me in their 
acceptance of the judgment that has dictated our course, even 
though all our processes may not have seemed clear to them.” 

A lot of steel has come out of the mills since then. A lot of 
oranges have been grown and sold at satisfactory prices; a lot of 
bridges and public buildings have gone up; and millions of people 
who were hopelessly hunting for jobs in those days are now busy 
at living wages. In fact it is another world we are living in than 
it was when we breathed a sigh of relief because the banks had 
been shut up until it was possible to sort the good ones out and 
start them on a new period of activity. Incidentally, does it seem 
possible in this time of security that there was ever a period during 
which we wondered if even the best of our financial institutions 
would be open for business next morning? 

Wouldn't it sound crazy now if most of your calm and steady 
men of business were pulling out their deposits and stuffing their 
safe-deposit boxes with gold and currency? That is exactly what 
they were doing 5 years ago and in some cases with excellent reason. 

Men are in business to make money; their only way of doing 
this is to keep their capital at work. There is no profit in funds 
asleep in a safe-deposit box. Consequently, we must ascribe to 
the solvency of the banks, and the consequent faith of the bank's 
customers in that solvency, the position of foundation stone of our 
renewed prosperity. 

You Californians had your share of the wretchedness of the 
depression, though, thanks to your marvelous climate, you were 
spared one form of suffering that afflicted the North and East. I 
imagine from what I saw in Los Angeles in 1934 and what I see 
today, that you came back a little faster than the rest of the 
country. 


As a Democrat speaking to Democrats, I naturally regard as at 
least a part of the national recovery, the establishment and con- 
firmation of this State as a Democratic stronghold. It was always 
a mystery to me how California, a land of liberalism, enterprise, 
and progress, remained so long in the Republican doldrums. But 
we can dismiss that period in the history of your great State along 
with the other depression elements. Our party and this adminis- 
tration have reason to be proud and grateful for the part the 
Golden West played in the 1932 campaign. I am sure that it was 
the most thrilling moment of my life when your honored Senator, 
WILLIAM GrBsps MCApoo, came to the speaker’s stand at the Chi- 
cago convention and announced that your delegation and that of 
Texas, with the consent and approval of John N. Garner, had de- 
cided that the majority wish of the convention should be sus- 
tained and therefore cast the votes of your 44 delegates for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Let me tell you further that Mr. McApoo, and 
indeed the whole congressional delegation from California, had a 
great deal to do with getting the New Deal measures across and I 
am glad to be able to congratulate California on that performance. 
You have a right to feel that your renewed prosperity was not due 
exclusively to the national administration, but that you yourselves 
contributed largely to the great accomplishment. 

We all know that the work of recovery is by no means complete, 
and by the same token the work of Democracy in this State is only 
half done. You must—and I am sure you will—put your State 
government in Democratic hands at the next election. Of course, 
I know that the Democratic organization here is beset by a lot of 
problems to which you have to find the answer. It appears to be 
the case that the election of a Democratic Governor is so certain 
that quite a number of eminent members of the party aspire to the 
governorship. I think all of these are my friends; and I would not 
if I could, even by so much as a whispered suggestion, help any 
one of them to the detriment of the others. That is one rule that 
the Democratic national organization is bound to adhere to—non- 
interference in State campaigns within the party. It is your job 
to pick the fittest candidate. It is our job to insure in every way 
possible the election of that candidate, whoever he may be. Inci- 
dentally, so far from being dismayed by the rivalries in our own 
party, I feel it is a cause for rejoicing and a symptom of political 
health. Not only do such rivalries stimulate the activities of the 
members of our party but they are convincing evidence of justified 
confidence in the result of an election. You do not find such a 
group of eminent men contending for a nomination unless each 
feels sure in his own heart that nomination means election. So I 
bid you to be of good cheer and conduct such primary battles with 
all the enthusiasm you can muster. But do not permit to creep 
into the picture any bitterness that might inject a doubt into our 
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prospects. The power of democracy lies in the principle of party 
loyalty—and that means loyalty to the nominees. And that goes, 
whether you are happy or disappointed, in the results of primaries 
and conventions. 

I spoke a little while ago of the relative speed of recovery here 
as compared to other parts of the United States. Not that the rest 
of the country has not come along in fine shape, but you with 
your fortunate situation, and perhaps the energy and enterprise 
that seems to go with the western atmosphere, seem to have gone 
faster than most on the happy road to contentment. I know of no 
other State so blessed. Most of our States depend largely an one 
or two major industries. Here you seem to have a superiority over 
all of them. Your wide farms, your great fruit belt, your im- 
portant oil industry, your rich mines, your shipping plants, your 
marvelous fisheries, your cattle ranges, and your manufactories all 
contribute to your eminence. This city seems particularly favored. 
I read in your Los Angeles Times the other day that motion-pic- 
ture-box-office prospects for this year are expected to gross greater 
receipts than at any time in the history of the film business. In 
your Illustrated News I find it recorded that your California 
farmers had been getting better prices for their products than 
they have had for the past 7 years. Another newspaper story told 
me that the earnings of California oil companies in 1937 will ap- 
proach, and in some cases exceed, the records at the height of the 
boom, 8 years ago. The cold-blooded reports of the Government 
agencies confirm all of these stories. They indicate that this year 
the cash receipts from the principal farm products of this State 
will be a quarter of a billion dollars greater than they were in 
1932. What is of probably more significance is that each year 
since the bad times has shown an increase over the year before 

What helps the farmer helps the rest of us. You can translate 
some of the farmer's profits into what it means to industry by re- 
ferring to the automobile statistics. In bad times your farmer, 

» the rest of us, is going to continue to use the old machine as 
ong as it will run. Hence, in 1932 there were only 81,000 new 

utomobiles registered in California. This year’s record will top 

0,000. That means a lot more gasoline, which helps shoot up 
the profit of oil wells, for one thing 

Statistics are rather dreary things to discuss, so I am g& 
cut that part of my talk pretty short. I will 

nce to the circumstance that Californians last year had an 
income of nearly a billion more than they had in 1933 My 
favorite index of the trend of business is, naturally enough 
‘ Post Office, my own Department in the national ad- 

record You folks out here in Los Angeles spent 
stamps during the fiscal year 1937 two and one-half 

dollars more than you spent for postage stamps during 

the fiscal year 1933, and the p e of California spent eigi 
nd one-half million dollars more for postage stamps in the fiscal 
year 1937 than they did in 1933. Now the statisticians tell m 
that social correspondence does not vary much from one yea 

» another, but the business mail is in a different category. The 
more customers your producers have, the more ietters they have 
to write, the more bills they must send out, and the more checks 
they get in payment. All of this is reflected in the rising postal 
revenues. So the mails furnish a good barometer to the economic 
state of the Nation. I may tell you, by the way, that the business 
of my Department has attained such proportions that the present 
trend indicates that within the next year or so our postal receipts 
will equal, if they do not excee\t, the entire cost of the Postal 
Service, including the cost of subsidies administered by the Post 
Office Department and the cost of franked mail and preferential 
postage rates authorized by act of Congress. If this anticipated 
goal is reached—and I have every reason to believe it will be 
reached—then the Post Office Department will not have to call 
upon the Treasury for a single cent in excess of our postal 
income. When postal revenues equal postal expenditures it will 
be the first time in the history of the Post Office Department 
that such a result has been achieved. 

This leads me to another phase of the national fiscal situation. 
Our political opponents are harping on an unbalanced Budget. 
Nobody denies the importance and desirability of a balanced 
Budget; it is simple, good, sound business sense to balance a 
budget, and but for the extraordinary situation which has existed 
in this country for several years, the Budget would have been 
balanced. In a recent address the President of the United States 
said that the administration anticipated that in the next fiscal 
year the expenditures of the Government will be brought within 
its income. It appears, therefore, that this particular source of 
worry on the part of those who are fond of spreading gloom is 
nearing the evaporation point. That, of course, is not going to 
stop the moans and breast beatings of the crowd whose basic 
article of creed is that the President can do no right. They con- 
tinue to bemoan the extent of relief spendings, and hail every 
drop in the stock market as additional evidence that the country 
is going to the dogs. Time and continued prosperity will take 
care of the relief expenditures problem, but while we are on the 
subject suppose we dig a little into that question. Take your own 
State of California. Something started and nurtured the recovery 
movement out here. The aggregate of Government aid to this 
State—loans, grants, direct relief, Public Works, W. P. A., and all 
the rest of it, amounted to upward of $1,700,000,000. 

Who is there in this intensely practical State who believes that 
this was wasted? Why, your bank deposits alone show an increase 
of more than $1,000,000,000. 


ng to 
just make refer- 


Look at it from another angle 
penditures in your State are an investment The tT 
put in $1,700,000,000. The incomes of your citizens last yea 
amounted to more than twice that sum. Roughly, that incom 
represented an increase of 3600,000,000 over what it was when the 
Federal aid began. I would like to leave it to any of your enter- 
prising and successful businessmen, whether he would hesitate to 
make an investment which, within 5 years, would be paying 35 
percent on the investment? Moreover, look at what you got for 
the money aside from your restored incomes. 

Your additional dividends have come in the form of all sorts 
of civic improvements—roads, bridges, sanitation, flood control, 
protection against forest fires. I cannot begin to recount them 
all. Perhaps some of these things were not immediately neces- 
sary. Just the same, every enterprise and project made for addi- 
tional comfort, convenience, and efficiency. These works kept 
the idle off the streets. What this method of making self-respect- 
ing citizens of many who would otherwise have had to resort to 
private charity, or who would have been driven to preying on 
others, has saved you in additional almshouses, asylums, and jail: 
you may be able to estimate; I am not 

Take your C. C. C. camps. They have given you an army of 
upstanding young men, capable, healthy, competent 1 of 
a battalion of derelicts, come to manhood with no jobs i: ht; 
with no hope in their hearts and no stamina ir heir bodies 
And while they were learning and training for t 
work-a-day world they were building dams, cutt 
and cleaning up the brush heaps in your park wil 
doing a thousand other things that tend to make y 
parks more wonderful nd safeguard you nst 
Does one among you lat the milli 
tion were wasted? 

The rest of the n 
and appreciates what 
administration as you 

Of course, the 
we call public opinion 
croak out wai nd 
not going to hay 
they iy it 


wonde! 


Assume that the Fe 


re i a 


With a whole n 
which the Democratic 
greedy 
tain wi 


envious, 
I cap 
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1g the re 

ne cour yt 

ley are trying the sar 

doctrine of They 
scare the country into gi 
muffed so badly More th 
has said, that the only 

Sometimes the strategist 
of your own fellow citizen, ex-Presid 
happened but apparently does not kr 
times their mouthpiece is a disgrunt 
his party and fancying that it is 
with him. More frequently it is 
put the Governor of Kansas in Re 

These are the people who proclaim, whene, 
Senator or Congressman differs from the Pre 
of his program, that our party has gone to pie 
President has lost the regard of the Nation. Then 
Senator VANDENBERG—“Phonograph Arthur”—of the la 
who conceived the brillant idea of a debate with ret 
parts of the Roosevelt speeches, to sing a dirge for 
Party. 

Just how far they are getting in this camp: 1 was 
demonstrated recently. In staid Massachusett the 
there was an election to fill the vacancy caused by t! 
Congressman William P. Connery, chairman of the H¢ 
tee on Labor. The district concerned was formerly 
publican. It embraces a great industrial area and 
announced that it would show in this election 
of which Congressman Connery was a loyal suppor 
pudiated and discredited. So they sent their war hor 
district—among them their own Senator Henry Ca 
and his colleague from adjoining New Hampshire 
Sryies Brmces—and conducted an elaborate campaigr 
issue of the New Deal. The Democratic candidate a 
issue, and so the 1936 battle over in 
Democrat won by almost the exact percentage that hi 
won in 1936. 

So let me assure you, though I do not think you 
assurance, that the so-called Democratic rift e 
minds of the outfit that would love to see som 
and that our President holds the affection and the con 
our country, as no other executive has held since the 
days of the Republic. As a consequence, the Democratic 
is as dominant as ever in its history. It maintains its prestige 
the only valid formula of politics, which is that good 
is the best politics. 
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This administration has disbursed billions—and nowhere has 
there been the least hint of scandal. There are no little black 
bags stuffed with greenbacks in the picture. The worst they have 
been able to charge us with is that we may have given $4 worth of 
groceries to somebody who could have afforded to pay for them. 

Our President has kept his feet on the ground. He has let the 
other fellows have the jitters, and has smiled at their ravings. 
He has given an example of courage in going forward with what he 
deemed necessary for the national welfare; an exercise of patience 
under a barrage of abuse that no lesser man could have shown. 
He has been the staunchest defender of the Constitution he is 
charged with flouting, and amidst the conflicts of a disturbed world 
he has maintained our national prestige. While other countries 
have been driven, or have tumbled into dictatorships or com- 
munism, we have pursued our calm course as a republic, our in- 
stitutions unchanged, our liberties sustained. 

It is because of these things that I am able to tell a Demo- 
cratic audience tonight that our party’s prospects are perfect. 
They must remain so, for the great task to which we were com- 
mitted when we put Franklin D. Roosevelt in the White House, 
must be completed. And only a Democratic administration can 
do the job. 





Monetary Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


LETTER FROM COMMITTEE FOR THE NATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
copy of a letter sent to the President by the Committee for 
the Nation through its proper representatives, relative to our 
monetary policies. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMITTEE FOR THE NATION, 
New York, November 10, 1937. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Since we called your attention on October 
6 to the decline in basic-commodity prices the situation has grown 
steadily more alarming. The Journal of Commerce price index 
of 30 basic commodities has fallen from 177.1 on March 31 to 131.6 
on November 6. This is a drop of 25.7 percent from the high 
point of the recovery, when basic-producers’ prices were, for the 
first time since the depression approaching parity with their costs. 

Never since the post-war price readjustments of 1920-21 has 
there been such a rapid and far-reaching decline. The commodity 
price collapse has gone as far in the last 7 months as it did 
in 18 months from July 1929 to December 1930, which precipitated 
the great depression. This 7 months’ decline is twice as great 
as the one in 1926-27, which brought the heads of the three 
principal European Central Banks to New York and Washington 
begging for reversal of our Federal Reserve policy. This relief was 
sought then, and granted, in order to help maintain the inter- 
national gold standard to which Great Britain had returned in 
1925 with consequences which proved disastrous to British business. 

The collapse of commodity prices is today world-wide. And 
the United States, being the only important Nation now attempting 
to adhere to an inflexible gold standard, finds itself in a par- 
ticularly precarious position. Our corrective measures were delayed 
for 18 months after Great Britain abandoned the gold standard 
in 1931, and our recovery has lagged iar behind world recovery. 

While recovery has been proceeding more rapidly in other coun- 
tries, we have created for ourselves new problems and intensified 
old ones. We have raised wages and created new tax burdens 
without adequately increasing our ability to pay. We have frozen 
costs of distribution and many fixed charges at new high levels. 
We have created a situation where deflation of wages and all 
prices down to the present level of commodity prices would set 
up unbearable stresses and strains of deflation. 

We have, in short, recreated the problem which confronted us 
in March 1933. Now, as then, deflation must be stopped, and 
profitable prices must be restored for the producers of basic raw 
materials 

Continuation on the present, or a lower, commodity price level 
will cut deeply into farmers’ spendable income, even if they grow 


abnormally large crops. It will mean disaster for producers of 
metals, oil, coal, lumber, and other basic products. It will greatly 
increase urban unemployment this winter. It will increase taxa- 


tion for relief while decreasing the ability to pay taxes. 


Failure to correct promptly the present ruinous disparity be. 
tween basic commodity prices and other prices and costs must re- 
sult in further unbalancing the Budget and making a much- 
dreaded inflation unavoidable. Either commodity prices must be 
brought up or national income must inevitably come down to 
correspond to the commodity price level. And with such reduc- 
tion in the national income, present public and private debts can 
never be met. 

We, therefore, suggest that the situation demands immediate 
critical reexamination of the causes of the world depression; a 
reappraisal of the measures which have been used to combat it; 
rejection of those policies which have failed, and fearless applica- 
tion of those measures which, in the light of experience here and 
abroad, give the best promise of present and permanent relief. 

When conditions were at their worst in 1932 a group of Ameri- 
can businessmen, with the cooperation of national farm organiza- 
tions and a leading economic research body, studied world recoy- 
ery problems, and, in February 1933, presented their facts and 
conclusions to advisers of the President-elect. Those who engaged 
in that study were, and still are, opposed to printing-press and 
budgetary inflation. 

“Orthodox” procedure then, as now, called for still more defia- 
tion until all prices were brought down to the ruinous level of 
commodity prices. But realists recognized that such a deflation 
would result in almost universal bankruptcy, and no one dared face 
its social and political consequences. 

After examining every suggested alternative, these investigators— 
who later became known as the Committee for the Nation—were 
faced with the conclusions reached in 1932 by the British Empire 
Conference: That world recovery depended upon restoring profit- 
able prices for farmers and other producers of the basic raw ma- 
terials, so that the basic-producer half of the population could buy 
the goods and services of the other half. How could this price 
restoration be accomplished. 

The only means that was proving effective anywhere in the 
world was currency management, which was then and still is so 
little understood in the United States. The effects of monetary 
management were, nevertheless, plainly apparent in 1932 in the 
sales reports of American corporations doing business abroad. 
They showed a decided upturn in business in each country as it 
left the gold standard and continued depression in every country 
still adhering to that standard. 

Argentina and Australia had been the first to abandon the inter- 
national gold standard in December 1929. At least four other na- 
tions had followed before Great Britain, Scandinavia, and the rest 
of the sterling bloc took the same course in 1931. Those nations 
had escaped the worst impact of world depression by their early rec- 
ognition of the importance of maintaining their internal price 
levels, as measured in their own currencies, regardless of the col- 
lapse of the world price level as measured by the international gold 
standard. So they based their monetary policies upon this elemen- 
tary fact of economics: 

Excluding the effect of tariffs and transportation costs, the price 
level of basic commodities within a country, regardless of whether 
it produces an exportable surplus of such commodities, is déter- 
mined by (a) the amount of gold those commodities exchange for 
in world markets, and (b) the amount of gold in a nation’s cur- 
rency unit. Therefore basic commodity prices within a country 
respond in mathematical proportion to changes in the gold content 
of that country’s currency unit. 

Examination of the erratic post-war behavior of gold led to the 
conclusion that monetary readjustments throughout the world were 
inevitable. Governments, banks, and individuals were scrambling 
for gold, hoarding it and causing violent fluctuations in its value 
(i. e., purchasing power) until gold was no longer a reliable mon- 
etary standard. The use of a fixed weight of one commodity— 
gold—as the standard of value had been abandoned by the 21 ster- 
ling bloc countries under Great Britain’s leadership. A cross- 
section of the principal basic commodities on which people depend 
for food, colthing, and shelter was becoming recognized as a more 
dependable standard, and stability in terms of a suitable commodity- 
price index was becoming the guide of monetary management. 

British Empire monetary policy was directed first toward raising 
basic commodity prices which had fallen far below other prices. 
After restoring basic commodity prices to remunerative levels the 
next objective of British monetary policy was to maintain stability 
in the purchasing power of money, not with respect to the price of 
one commodity—gold—but with respect to the average of the prices 
of many commodities. 

Since the value of gold was fluctuating violently, the amount 
of gold in the pound sterling was allowed to vary every day as 
the supply of gold and the demand for gold fluctuated. As the 
gold content of sterling fluctuated, the gold content of all the 
currencies pegged to sterling also fluctuated from day to day; but 
nobody got in a panic about it. Not the weight of money but 
what it would buy became the first consideration of monetary 
management. In each of the countries of the sterling bloc the 
objective was to arrest the decline in commodity prices within the 
country, keep its basic producers solvent, and through restoration 
of their purchasing power to rebuild the foundations of a general 
prosperity. 

Mr. President, you started upon a similar monetary policy in 
1933. And it worked. The average price, in dollars, of basic com- 
modities within the United States rose in exact proportion to the 
reduction in the gold content of the dollar—that is, mathemati- 
cally as the dollar price of gold was raised. This is a statistically 
proved fact. 
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Monetary policy was rapidly meeting the greatest need of the 
emergency in 1933 That greatest need was to lift as quickly as 
sossible the price level of the basic-producer h 
that their power to purchase from the other half might be re- 
stored. Responding directly and immediately to monetary action 
commodity prices rose rapidly, while costs of distribution, wages, 
the prices of finished goods, and the cost of living started to rise, 
but slowly. 

If this procedure had been carried through, and without con- 
tradictory measures to offset it, economic balance and resulting 
prosperity would have been restored without the long delays, the 
consequent destruction of human and property values, and with- 
out the excessive tax burdens which have resulted from abandon- 
ing the monetary procedure to which the sterling-bloc nations 
have adhered. 

As proof of the foregoing assertion, we offer the fact that the 
countries of the sterling bloc that went through with this pro- 
cedure, with 600,000,000 population, have balanced budgets, pros- 
perity for their farmers and other basic producers with expanding 
production, high building activity, and relatively little—in some 
cases no—unemployment. 

But some persons, who never seem to have comprehended the 
principles of price changes, began in 1933 bombarding you with 
propaganda that all prices should be raised at once; hence N. R. A., 
which drove up wages and all prices. In this way we continued 
the disparity between farmers’ and other basic producers’ prices, 
which had fallen much the farthest in the depression, and the price 
level of the other half of the population. Thus our depression was 
unnecessarily prolonged. 

Now a new disparity has been created by a new gold panic, bring- 
ing another collapse of basic producers’ prices. And so long as 
we remain anchored to a fixed gold-content currency—that is, to a 
fixed dollar price of gold—our farmers and other basic producers 
will remain at the mercy of unpredictable world forces which again 
are causing violent fluctuations in the value of gold. 

With the dollar price of gold fixed inflexibly, basic commodity 
prices, measured in dollars, must follow down or up as the world 
uncertainties, war psychology, speculation, hoarding, and flights of 
capital from country to country cause the value of gold to fluctuate 

The Committee for the Nation has repeatedly called attention to 
the fact that the most essential instrument of monetary manage- 
ment is the power to vary the official price of gold to offset fluctu- 
ations in the world value of gold. The Gold Reserve Act of 1934, 
which put us back on a fixed gold standard at $35 an ounce, made 
effective currency management impossible because our basic com 
modity price level was thereby tied to the fluctuating value of g¢ 
in world markets. 

When our price of gold was fixed at $35 our principal competitors 
as raw-material producers had already raised their official prices of 
gold much further than we; yet they retained and still retain their 
freedom to go still further, if necessary, to. protect their own 
internal commodity price levels. 

The principal raw-material producing countries with which our 
farmers and other basic producers must compete have compensated 
for the shrinkage in the amount of gold for which all basic prod- 
ucts exchange. Under British guidance these countries have in- 
creased their prices of gold much more adequately than has the 
United States. The table below shows the percentage of increase 
since 192) in the prices of gold in seven countries, all large pro- 
ducers of raw materials; also the equivalent of this percentage 
when translated into dollars: 
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With the value of gold as it has been since 1929, our dollar price 
of gold has never been high enough to give our farmers and basic 
producers normal prices with normal production. The American 
producer is therefore unduly handicapped by high fixed charges, 
freight, taxes, and interest. The farmers and raw-material pro- 
ducers of the sterling nations enjoy a great advantage with their 
higher prices of gold, because in their respective currencies they 
receive higher prices than our farmers receive in dollars although 
they must exchange their basic products for the same amount of 
gold that our farmers do. When their basic producers sell a ton 
of wheat, wool, lead, or copper, receiving, as inexorably is the case, 
the same amount of gold that our basic producers receiv 
prices in terms of their currencies are from 20 percent to 
cent higher than the prices our producers receive in dollars. 








are being forced to scarcity measures to raise prices 

A realistic outlook on world conditions shows only continuing 
instability in the value of gold. Changing demand for gold works 
irrespective of whether crops are large or small, and independently 
of events in any one country. 

Gold was gradually losing value until the reversal of trend be- 
ginning last spring. Since March the value of gold measured 























by the 30 basic commodities of the Journal of Commerce index has 
increased 34.5 percent. This means that our | > producers, in 
order to get as many dollars of the same gold content they 
received last March for 3 tons 1ust now deliver 4 tons of their 
products. Our farm income, based on the value of gold last March, 
was estimated to be $10,000,000,000 If farm od r ad 
the weight of gold in the dollar remain the same exchange 
value of gold for other commodities continues t I ne-tl 1 
higher than last March, farm income may be red i next year to 


seven and one-half to eight and one-half billion dollars 

Let us see what a farm income of seven and « I 
dollars would mean. Then deduct production expe fer 
ers, freight, implements, taxes, etc. There will remain in cash and 
kind for farm owners and farm workers $4,235,000,0( Distribute 
as wages to the 10,472,000 persons gainfully employed in farming 
it will give each owner and hired farm worker only $404 a year or 
$1.29 a day. If food raised and consumed on the farm is omitted 
from this calculation it leaves the farm income equal only to a 
wage of $1 a day for owner and worker. It leaves no capital return 
for farm property and nothing for the productive lat of 22,000,- 
000 farm women and children 

If the farm income of the current year had reached the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s estimate of $10,000,000,000, and if the entire 
sum, after deducting production expenses, were applied exclusively 
as wages, it would have yielded an average yearly income for each 
farm owner and hired worker of $526. This equals $1.68 per day, 
of which 42 cents is represented by products produced and con- 
sumed on the farm; the balance leaving an average cash wage of 
$1.26 per day. If the United States farm me, now reduced by 
deflationary monetary forces were lifted $15,000,000,000, a t 
easily could be, by an adequate price of id, our farmers could 
receive an average of 3 percent on their capital investment and 
have in addition a daily average wage in cash 
owners and hired workers of $2 per day—a wage 
compared with urban wages 

A price of gold which would thus increase farm income would 
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also lift the income and purchasing power of producers of other 
basic commodities by at least $3,000,000,000. Thr without bur 
dening the Treasury, the United States econor would have 





$8,000,000,000 more annually of purchasing power, an 
cient to create employment for three to four million more works 

















Such was the road to recovery that the sterling nations } 
traveled 

In England's sterling bloc there are six n n which farm- 
ing and raw-material production play an in int role Argen- 
tina, Denmark, Brazil, Australia, Canada, New Zcaland. These 
nations have raised their prices of gold an average of 132 pers . 
which would correspond to an average dollar pri of $47.95 com- 
pared with our increase of only 69 percent to $35 

The destruction of basic con s the underly , 
cause of depression and continuing t nent. Factoris uy 
plying basic producers’ requirements are al ly feeling a slacken- 
ing in sales; their slowing down ll affect other The i 1S 
cycle of price deflation and consequent unemployment is again 
running its disastrous course as it did from 1929 to 1933 

If two and one-half billion dollars of farm purchasing power is 
destroyed, direct employment for approxi 1,000,000 urban 
workers will be wiped out and much more secondary unernploy- 
ment created. Other basic producers are already sufferi: from 
a similar drop in prices, income, and purchasing power irm and 
basic producer income will be reduced by four to five billion dol- 
lars, and employment for two or three million workers will be 
destroyed if the present monetary derangement is allowed to rry 
through for a year 

We are confronted by the same destructive monetary force which 
tore down our prosperity between 1929 and 1933. The same cor- 


rective measures that proved effective in the United States in the 
first months of your administration, as they did in other countries, 
should be applied without delay. Had they been applied a few 
months ago, the present disasters to workers, employer 
vestors could have been prevented 

Without waiting for congressional action, the President has 
power to raise the United States price of gold from $35 to $41.34 an 
ounce. Barring a still further rise in the world value of gold, tl 
would almost immediately raise basic commodity prices 18 percent 
While this would restore but little more than one-half of the 
commodity decline of recent months, it would steady panicky 
markets while permanent corrective measures were being initiated 

No stable agricultural prices, no stable business, no stable em- 
ployment can be built on an unstable, wildly varying standard of 
value. For a century, from Trafalgar to Jutland, British sea 
power dominated the world, and British finance managed the in- 














ternational gold standard with a fair degree N > 
status quo is being challenged on all continent Every nat 
seeks to build up a war chest of gold. Waves of r fear ‘ - 
lation, hoarding, and pani enhance the value f ld I eS¢€ - 
predictable world forces should not be permitted to des 
balance between the various economic groups within our 
country 

More than 90 percent of all ov r Our farr 
mines, and forests can produce 1 ral ! 
We have the most efficient tra 
and effective factories and the fficier é 
The cause of the disaster since 1929 was a c 
system—the mechanism by which 5 is and ser ! 
And this disorder was caused by the instability of goid, giving 
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us an unstable dollar which robbed and destroyed the purchasing 
power first of one group and then another. If this disorder were 
removed, most of the economic and social ills which have called 
for reform would disappear 

We must recognize that we are not living in the pre-war cen- 
tury. Then gold was reasonably stable. Now it has turned traitor, 
so wild, so erratic, so rapidly changing in its value relation to 
other commodities that no reliance can be placed upon it. 

We should, therefore, get off a fixed price of gold, and stay off, 
returning to a fixed gold standard only if and when a complete 
transformation of world conditions recreates the stability that for- 
merly made the gold standard workable 

We should establish a free market for gold in New York, as 
the British Empire has in London, in which gold will be treated 
as a commodity and its price in dollars allowed to fluctuate with 
demand and supply. 

We should remove the present and future 
the objective of United States monetary policy. 

Economic and monetary stability cannot be attained by making 
the dollar equivalent to one-twentieth or one thirty-fifth or one 
forty-first of an ounce of one commodity, gold, very unstable 
under present world conditions. It can be attained constitu- 
tionally if Congress will mandate that the value—that is the 
buying and debt-paying power—of the dollar hereafter shall be 
kept equivalent to a cross section of the most widely used basic 
commodities 

Our economic 
level such as 
since March of this year. 

Very truly yours, 
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Pending Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD C. EICHER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. EDWARD C. EICHER, OF IOWA 


Mr. EICHER. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks, I include an article written by me for the 
Missouri Farmer and printed in its issue of October 15, 1937, 
together with comment thereon by the publisher, William 
Hirth, on the subject of pending farm legislation, and specifi- 
cally the bill known as the McAdoo-Eicher bill, S. 2732 and 
H. R. 7475. 


{From the Missouri Farmer of October 15, 1937] 
UNCLE SAM’s FORGOTTEN NEPHEW 
(By Congressman Epwarp C. EICHER, of Iowa) 


How long would Henry Ford stay in business if the selling price 
of his automobiles were fixed by the Chicago Board of Trade, 
or the Liverpool Grain Exchange? He is successful because he 
knows to a gnat’s heel exactly how much his production costs are, 
and because he has absolute control over his selling price. 

The farm problem will never be settled until the composite 
farmer of America can exert an effective influence over one side 
or the other of his business ledger. Until that comes to pass he 
will continue to slide further and further down the economic 
scale and the distressing statistics of increasing farm tenancy 
will keep on accumulating. 

The necessary cooperation that will enable the farmer to control 
his selling price can be provided by the Federal Government. It 
is true the Supreme Court has declared that a Federal law can- 
not control production on the farm, but it is also true that the 
same Supreme Court has said that the fixing of the price at which 
any commodity starts to move in interstate commerce is inter- 
state commerce, and that, therefore, the Federal Government has 
the constitutional power to regulate that price in the public 
interest. 

The Department of Agriculture continues to press for reenact- 
ment of the invalid A. A. A. production control principle in the 
face of the practical certainty that the present Supreme Court 
will again hold it invalid, and also in the face of the practical 
certainty that Federal subsidies, no matter how large, will not 
accomplish dependable production control that will prevent disas- 
trous fluctuations in price levels, unless drought years come along 
again just at the right time as they did in 1934 and 1936. 
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Why hasn't the time arrived for direct action which will effec- 
tively give the farmer equality with industry without risk of 
another rebuff by the Supreme Court? 


THE 1932 PLATFORMS 


The Democratic platform of 1932 demanded “the enactment of 
every constitutional measure that will aid the farmers to receive 
for their basic farm commodities prices in excess of cost” and 
condemned “the unsound policy of restricting agricultural pro- 
duction to the demands of the domestic market.” All of the 
farm organizations had agreed to this platform at conferences 
held on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of January 1932, and the Grange, 
the Union, and the Bureau had published a joint circular en- 
dorsing it as one of the three alternative propositions, the other 
two being the equalization fee and the debenture. 

The Republican platform for 1932 deciared for “the control of 
production to such volume as will balance supply with demand” 
and “the control of the acreage of land under cultivation as an 
aid to the efforts of the farmer to balance production.” It will 
be seen that the A. A. A. was literally the Republican platform 
with the so-called “parity” idea added. This program was never 
agreed upon by the farm organizations and they have never been 
together since. I firmly believe that the farm organizations could 
have been kept united upon the cost of production principle. 

Why is A. A. A. the wrong solution? The first outstanding 
reason is that the surpluses in the North and West have been 
so small since 1929 that the producers could afford to give them 
to the Government for use as an ever-normal granary in exchange 
for its cooperative service in fixing fair return prices for the 
domestic consumption percentages. The yearbooks show that 
for the last 20 years the average surplus of wheat was only 20 
percent; of pork and lard, 10 percent; of corn, 1.3 percent; of 
oats, 0.9 percent; and of beef there has continually been a shortage 

Industry is paying more than these percentages for its selling 
expenses, and if the Government would fix the prices for the 
domestic consumption percentage at say $1.50 for wheat, 14 
cents for hogs, $1 for corn, 60 cents for oats, and 30 cents for 
cotton, the farmer could well afford to take the world price 
for any surplus. The cost-of-production principle which all 
the farm organizations agreed to in 1932 would produce about 
these results. It was endorsed by all of the labor organizations, 
and recently in a Senate hearing it was endorsed by Labor's 
Non-Partisan League. 

A. A. A. THE WRONG SOLUTION 


The second reason why A. A. A. is the wrong solution is that 
the 1909 to 1914 basis for parity is not in fact a parity. The 
Department’s own bulletin, Agriculture’s Share in the National 
Income, of October 1935, page 8, shows that the per capita in- 
come of the farmers averaged only $159, while the per capita in- 
come of the whole population, farmers included, was $314. 
Therefore, there was $314 per capita income available for every- 
body, but the farmers only got $159, and the others got $395 
These results are computed from table 1 on page 7, and table 2 
on page 8. 

Secretary Wallace has recently admitted that the 1909 to 1914 
period is not a just basis and has suggested that 50 years be used 
instead. A check of table 2, referred to above, shows that 50 
years is no better than the 6 years. In fact, the present plight 
of the farmers is due to more than 50 years of this specula- 
tive discrimination since dealing in futures became prevalent. 
Farm products are the only products that have their prices fixed 
in speculative markets that are controlled by the buyer. 

I fear we are relying on a slender reed, if we would depend 
upon an ever-normal granary as a price stabilizer. There has never 
been a domestic shortage of cotton or of tobacco, and as a matter 
of fact the statistics demonstrate that, including stocks on farms, 
there has never been an empty granary of wheat or rice, and 
never even of corn unless it has been this summer and fall. 

How then could it be expected that the mere process of keeping 
a so-called ever-normal granary full would prevent a recurrence of 
destructive speculative fluctuations in open market prices? 


THE MECHANICS OF THE BILL 


The mechanics of the McAdoo-Eicher bill are simple, workable, 
and constitutional. They are as follows: The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is directed, first, to estimate the production of each crop 
as it comes to maturity. He shall then estimate the percentage 
that will be required for consumption in the United States and 
the balance that will be for export. Then he shall figure the 5- 
year average cost of production of the percentage required for 
domestic use. In calculating this average cost of production he 
shall allow a wage for all farm work comparable to that paid in 
industry, he shall figure material costs, taxes, depreciation of build- 
ings, fences, work animals, breeding animals, machinery and soil, 
all exactly as industry figures depreciation of plant and equipment, 
and finally he shall figure a 4 percent capital return. He leaves 
out selling costs because a fixed price with the exportable sur- 
pluses controlled will automatically sell the commodities. The 
unit prices for the commodities that produce exportable surpluses, 
based upon the foregoing factors, will run substantially as here- 
inbefore indicated, although cotton may run somewhat higher. 
These prices will stand up for a bumper crop as well as for a 
short crop because the surplus will be controlled by holding it off 
the domestic market. 

When a farmer brings his crop to market the dealer must under 
penalty pay him not less than the fixed price for the home per- 
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centage and give him a receipt from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
countersigned by the dealer, representing the export percentage. 
In this way the Department of Agriculture will get the entire ex- 
portable percentage under its control. Out of it can be taken 
such part as may be required for an ever-normal granary to meet 
disasters or crop failures. For the rest of it, the best available 
world market can be found, just as industry does with its sur- 
pluses, and after all expenses are provided for, the outstanding 
exportable surplus receipts can be redeemed through the post 
offices at the net amount realized in the world market. The bill 
provides that the township and county organizations shall con- 
tinue to function, but the work would be advisory to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in determining equitable costs of production, 
instead of making allotments under a program of production 
control. 

In no other way can Uncle Sam ever help his nephew, the farmer, 
to attain equality with industry. The trouble is Uncle Sam has 
been interfering by setting up artificial hurdles that progres- 
sively have been making the race between agriculture and in- 
dustry more and more unequal. The protective tariff, the regula- 
tion of utility rates, the Social Security Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the Guffey Coal Act, the wage and hour legislation 
that will be enacted at the special session of Congress likely to be 
called soon, all of them are samples of Government authority to 
fix the prices of industrial products at higher levels than would 
be the case were there no such laws. The farmer as a consumer 
is compelled to pay these higher prices. In his capacity as a 
producer the Government must supply him the cooperative selling 
power that will yield him a comparable dollar income. 


READ AND THEN ACT 


I hope our readers will study carefully the accompanying article 
by Congressman EICHER, who addressed our recent annual conven- 
tion, and that then if they prefer his plan to the present shot-in- 
the-arm farm relief methods, they will write their Congressman 
to this effect, and do this while these men are at home. When 
the recent Congress refused to endorse the latest pink-tea farm- 
relief proposals, it was an indication that Congress is once more 
doing its own thinking, and is really groping after a sound and 
permanent rehabilitation of agriculture, and thus it is high time 
that farmers themselves made their wishes known. 

There is nothing strange or mysterious about Mr. ErcHer’s plan— 
its principle is the same as that of the ill-fated McNary-Haugen 
bill, except that it adapts itself to the changed World conditions. 
From time out of mind American industry has demanded a fair 
return, which is only another way of saying that it wants a price 
for its wares or service that will enable it to pay fair wages and 
earn a fair return upon its invested capital. And so our working- 
men have long demanded an American living standard, meaning 
thereby that they want a wage that will enable them to have 
their modest share of the comforts of life, a decent home, and to 
properly clothe and educate their children, and this is what the 
Eicher bill aims at for the farmer—a price for his products in our 
home markets that will assure him of production cost, depreciation 
on his farm plant and equipment, and a return of at least 4 percent 
on his investment, and can anybody say that this is too much 
to ask, and especially when the farmer’s purchasing power is 
fundamental to prosperous shops, mills, and factories? 

While the present “handouts” from the Federal Treasury may 
somewhat alleviate the economic ailments of the farmer, in the 
end they cannot save him—either agriculture must be put on a 
permanently sound basis or its eventual complete collapse is in- 
evitable. One of the greatest dangers of the present farm-relief 
methods is that farmers will lose their pride and independence— 
that they will become mere mendicants at the hands of Uncle Sam, 
and thus more and more look forward to a Government check from 
the county agent. The “embattled farmers who fired the shot 
heard ’round the world” at Concord Bridge on the morning of 
April 19, 1775, were made of sterner stuff—they wanted liberty and 
justice, and dared to fight for it. Therefore, if you like the Eicher 
bill, write to your Congressman and teli him so, and do this while 
you are thinking about it—-WitLt1aAm HirtH, Publisher. 


The Poll on Lynching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington Post entitled “The Poll 
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on Lynching.” It is one of the most sensible articles that 
has been written upon that subject up to this time. 
There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Tuesday, November 16, 1937] 
THE POLL ON LYNCHING 


A Gallup poll indicates that 72 percent of the country favors a 
law making lynching a Federal offense. In the South the vote 
was 57 percent favorable. With the Senate pledged to early consid- 
eration of the Gavagan antilynching bill, these findings seem par- 
ticularly significant. They should be read, however, with certain 
qualifications. 

The precise question asked was: “Should Congress pass a law 
which would make lynching a Federal crime?” The Gavagan bill, 
if enacted, would not make lynching a Federal crime It wo 
instead, make peace officers who tolerate lynchings without m: 
“diligent efforts” to prevent them subject to Federal prosecutior 
Not lynching but failure to protect a victim from mob violence 
would become the “Federal crime.” 

How many who answered the Gallup poll affirmatively will check 
their Senators’ votes on the Gavagan bill with this understanding? 
Probably not many. The average man seems to consider the lync! 
ing problem somewhat as follows: Lynching is a despicable crime 
that must be eradicated from the American scene; since some 
States are patently unwilling to stamp out such crimes by drastic 
measures, the Federal Government's efficient police machinery 
must be called into action. 

This reasoning merely skims along the surface of the problem 
It does not, for instance, consider the constitutional issues raised 
by Federal intervention into State affairs. Nor does it consider the 
fact that the Southern States are gradually improving their record 
of law enforcement in this field, as proved by the fact that Vir- 
ginia has had no lynching in 10 years here is danger, of course, 
that this slow process of education may be interrupted if Congress 
should encroach upon responsibilities that clearly belong to the 
States. 

The major question at issue in the Gavagan bill is not lynching 
but the right of the people to retain control over their local offi- 
cials. As Senator BarLey has pointed out, a sheriff in North Caro- 
lina is responsible to the State and not to the Federal Government. 
Should Congress destroy that responsibility, it might seriously 
impair the American system of local self-government, without 
achieving the purpose at which the bill is aimed. 


Suddenly Repealing Big Taxes Will Unbalance 
Rather Than Balance the Budget—Let’s Get 
Down to Our Fundamental Problems—Enact 
Agricultural, Wage and Hour, and Reorganiza- 
tion, and Seven T. V. A. Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, ON 
NOVEMBER 16, 1937 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
am including herewith a radio speech made as of this date 
over the National Broadcasting Co. In this I have expressed 
my viewpoint about the psychological attitude of many of 
our leaders and people in general today. In my opinion, the 
business recession is uncalled for and a great deal of this 
hysteria is being forced upon the American people by selfish 
groups. It is quite similar to the situation preceding the 
World War. 

In my opinion, we should not be diverted from the purposes 
of this special session, or scared into repealing a lot of laws 
which will unbalance the Budget instead of balancing it. 

My speech is as follows: 

Friends and fellow Americans, I have been here in Washington 


several days. I have talked to dozens of people and have attended 
the opening session of Congress. My opinion is that most of the 


are scared. This is in spite of the fact that most of the talk out 
in the country is Roosevelt talk, and most of the people of the 
country are not scared. 
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Now, at the last session of Congress we accomplished very little 


indeed. We enacted no farm bill, neither did we enact the wage 
and hour bill, which the Democratic Party had solemnly prom- 
ised. Our main accomplishment was the slum-clearance bill, which 


I find is good, but entirely inadequate and just about forgotten. 
CONFUSION, SCARED PEOPLE, AND ARROGANT TORIES 


Returning, I had hoped to see a better situation, but, instead, 
there is lack of purpose and organization, and confusion on top 
of that. Worse, we find scared people, scared politicians, bragging 
and arrogant Tories, who say contemptuously that they are out to 
get Roosevelt. To me that only means they are out to get the 
American people. To me it is a revolution of Big Money, and 
not the American people. 

The whole cry is to evade the purposes of this short special 
session, forget our fundamental problems of unemployment and 
recovery, to blindly and hurriedly repeal the taxes on the wealthy 
and big corporations—in 15 minutes or less—and let the people of 
the country slide back into the abyss for the next 15 years or 
more. To slam on the brakes and knock off the big taxes in these 
15 minutes would not balance the Budget, but unbalance it. 
Mature consideration should be given business, but we at least 
should take a few weeks for such consideration. 


THE REINCARNATION OF HERBERT HOOVER-——MAY IT NOT LAST LONG 


The country heard this talk in 1930—1931—1932—and if I am 
any kind of a guesser, the people don’t want it again. Is this 
jittery condition the real considered thought of the people? No! 
It is scare propaganda, newspaper thunder, editorialized and 
biased news articles, and malicious cartoons. 

It is, unfortunately, the reincarnation of the shades of Herbert 
Hoover. May it not last long. 

It is almost impossible to believe that this is the same adminis- 
tration, presided over by the same President, with the same Con- 
gress, representing the same constituency that I knew a short time 
ago. What has happened in this one year? Have the American 
people changed their minds? Have they decided they didn’t mean 
what they said a short time ago? Of course they haven’t— 
anybody who has been around the country knows the people 
meant what they said. 


STOCK TICKERS RUN BEHIND—STOCKS DROP—WHY? 


Let’s review a little of what has happened. Just a few weeks 
ago Wall Street tickers ran behind, recording sudden drops in 
prices and the sales of lowered stocks. Then some of the Wall 
Street brokers found out what sensible economists had known 
for some time—that a business recession was upon us. Buying 
power had dropped, and naturally, sales were falling off; and all 
this was having its effect on business. 

And just why are we in a slump? It’s the same old dreary 
story: When prosperity began to get into swing the monopolists 
raised prices, grabbed off unreasonable profits, and left the public 
to hold the bag. Indeed, what happened is simple: Farm income, 
and city wages, industrial and white collar, were not sufficient to 
buy all the goods at these exorbitant prices. As a result inventories 
piled up, and haven't been worked off yet. 


PURCHASING POWER—A GOOD EXAMPLE 


At the same time the Government was listening to the spiel of 
Wall Street and “Big Business” that Government spending must be 
reduced because the big boys were going to take up the slack. 

They didn’t take up the slack. 

As a matter of cold fact, no sooner did the Government lay off 
thousands of relief workers, stop public works, and Crastically cut 
its spending, than business began to sag. If we ever had an ex- 
ample of what purchasing power means, we have had it since the 
first of the year. 

Now, just what is it that this gang of Wall Street speculators and 
price fixers are asking the people of this country to do? Precisely, 
to repeat the mistakes of Mr. Mellon and Mr. Hoover—to let stock- 
market speculation again run wild, cut taxes in the higher brackets 
as Mellon did, and let the people bear the burden. It sounds silly, 
doesn’t it? They must think the memory of the American people 
is short indeed! 

Yet the same crowd that visited Hoover and bungled the Old Deal 
are knocking at the White House door—and knocking the New Deal. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE MUST HAVE UNITY 


Let me tell you that in this situation, we American people must 
have unity. We must continue to make ourselves heard above the 
clamor of the noisy rich, and to ask for the same sound, progres- 
sive, intelligent—and courageous—leadership of the President of 
the United States. One thing is sure: The President is again being 
denounced by all the groups and individuals who always fight prog- 
ress, and who always prey on the American people. They denounce 
him for even slightly alleviating the misery of the American people. 
The President certainly knows these Tories really hate him, and 
are now frankly out in the open against him—so the American 
people must depend on him to lead. 

FALSE PROPAGANDA TO SCARE THE PEOPLE 


In all this there is a lot of false propaganda by the enemies of 
the people. They are trying to kid the man on the street, fool the 
farmer, and betray the worker. Don’t let them stampede you, 
fellow Americans; don’t let them fill you with scares, which will 
only cause you to give up the gains that have been made. 

President Roosevelt and the Government of your country have 
not been unfriendly to either big or little business. Can it be 
said that big business ever cooperated with the President or the 
Government except on its own terms? 


shovels; we want more profits and more relief (for ourselves); 
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There are no ifs, ands, or buts about it. The Wall Street crowd 
and big businessmen say, “See here, Mr. President, we caused this 
slump because we are on strike. Now we are leaning on our 
we 
might lend our money, but you make us pay high taxes; and 
unless you give us more profits and knock off our taxes, we are 
going to continue the strike and break you. Mr. President, you 
may have gotten us back on our feet, but we want it plainly 
understood that our intention is to knock you off your feet.” 


PRESENT SITUATION SIMILAR TO PERIOD PRECEDING WAR 


In all this I see a similar psychology and situation to our 
entrance into the World War. Indeed, the same old crowd is try- 
ing to frighten the American people. The idea is to scare the aver- 
age man, put him in fear of his job and security—and then let big 
industry and big business kick little business and the ordinary 
American around. 

What may be the next move? 

The next may be to start heavier and heavier selling to warring 
nations, which will artificially increase employment temporarily 
Then remember, in the World War, when it looked as though the 
war loans and war materials would not be paid for, we were pushed 
in the war to collect the money and to make more swollen war 
fortunes and more hundreds of thousands of American boys into 
corpses. We must not let this happen again. 


LET US CARRY OUT OUR PROGRAM 


Here is the point: Congress is here in Washington for certain 
purposes. One is to carry out the program we failed to oo out 
last session. Then it seems to me the honest thing is to do first 
things first. 

So let us discuss our program, which includes the agricultural 
bill, the wages and hours legislation, the reorganization of the 
‘tare departments, and the establishment of the seven 
: i A 8 

Concerning the agriculture bill: It is impossible to discuss the 
details now; the various committees and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture are not finally agreed, but I understand that a bill can be 
reported within a week. So what should the American people do? 
They should demand that Congress finish that job; certainly the 
welfare of millions of farmers, and the other millions of human 
beings indirectly affected, is more important than taxes on a tiny 
minority of big businessmen. In fact, this taxation business can 
really wait until we get at some of the more urgent problems. 


HAS THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY REAL PARTY RESPONSIBILITY? 


And take the wage and hour bill. It was slashed to pieces in 
the last session of Congress and then not even passed. It was 
held up and blocked by the Rules Committee of the Democratic 
Party. Mind you, this was a solemn promise of the Democratic 
Party, a party pledge, but the Democratic Rules Committee would 
not even let its own Democratic Congressmen vote on it. It 
seems to me that the Democratic Party had better face party 
responsibility and its duty and promises before we shut our eyes, 
fail to investigate, and repeal the tax bills we so laboriously 
enacted. And speaking of jobs, now, honestly, do you believe 
that suddenly repealing taxes on big fortunes and big businesses 
and suddenly throwing the Budget into balance with our financial 
system in reverse will put people back to work? Of course not. 

Another problem is the matter of governmental reorganization. 
It is quite true that we have duplicating bureaus; we have in 
many instances numerous departments performing the same func- 
tions. That is a real chance for efficiency and economy, and Con- 
gress should give its attention to that. Rather than getting hys- 
terical over a single problem of taxation, let us tackle reorgan- 
ization first, and we will have plenty of time to give taxation a 
proper and fair treatment—which I favor and all reasonable per- 
sons favor—after the first of the year. 

There is also the matter of the establishment of the seven 
T. V. A.’s. Why should we decline to develop the natural resources 
that belong to the American people, preserve them, stop soil ero- 
sion, produce cheap electric power, reforest our lands, because 
some utility corporations overloaded with watered stock do not like 
it? Why, this seven T. V. A. bill is of fundamental importance to 
all the American people. 


WE MUST NOT INCREASE CHAOS AND FEAR 


The problems that I have just listed ought to be attended to 
now. If we evade the problems which should be settled now, and 
which are before us, and go helter-skelter into repealing laws under 
some sort of frenzy, we will simply solve nothing and increase 
the chaos and fear. 


YELL ABOUT THE BUDGET, PRAISE WASHINGTON, GET CALLED WISE 


Now, my friends, here I am, a Congressman, just returned to 
Washington. There is always a tendency on everyone’s part to 
say things superficially popular. You can praise the flag; in war- 
time you could denounce the Germans and the pro-Germans. In 
other words, you can join in the mob spirit and get yourself on 
the front page of every newspaper in this country. 

You can yell aloud that you must cut taxes and balance the 
Budget, that we must get back to the old-time virtues of George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson, and you will be praised as a 
wise man in the New York Herald Tribune and the Chicago Trib- 
une—and maybe even in your home-town paper. 

But if you say a great deal of this talk that’s going around now 
is nonsense; that a lot of it is criminal in nature; that some of 
it is unpatriotic to the point of disloyalty; that much of it is 
wholly without foundation; that it is bad business in more ways 
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than one, you are likely to be charged with not really knowing 
what you are talking about. 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS IN GOOD SHAPE 

But that is exactly what I say—this United States of America is 
in good shape; so is your Government. There was no good excuse 
for the business recession, and there is no excuse for dozens of 
other things that have occurred in the past few weeks. There is 
no good reason for this increase in unemployment. 

The national debt of the United States is an extremely small 
amount in comparison to other countries. The taxes paid by busi- 
ness in this country are very small in comparison to other coun- 
tries. Mind you, the credit of the Nation is beyond question, no 
banks are toppling like in the Hoover administration; and more- 
over, what is really important, there is an administration in 
Washington really interested in the welfare of the American 
eople. 

Those that are scared can put faith in Hoover talk if they want to. 
But as for me, I propose to believe that if things are really bad 
that it is because the people don’t have enough, and not that they 
have too much. Certainly, we should not have to bribe the wealthy 
and the great corporations to give people jobs; and even if we did 
it, the people would not get the jobs. 

What we Democrats in Congress need to do is to get down to 
brass tacks and carry out the promises made of the President’s 
great Madison Square Garden speech last November, meet our 
pledges, do our duty, and face the issues with confidence and cour- 
age, in order that we in turn may give confidence and courage to 
all our people. 





Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, the tax imposed on 
the undistributed profits of small corporations has prevented 
business expansion necessary to restore jobs to the unem- 
ployed. This has been a contributing factor to the present 
recession in industry and business. When it was proposed 
by this administration to adopt the present tax we Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee opposed 
it, and we joined in a minority report condemning the pro- 
posal, pointing out its dangers to business, and warning that 
its operation would have a “blighting effect upon recovery.” 
The disaster it has brought to business and to labor is proof 
of the correctness of the position taken by the Republican 
members of the committee. 

Until this strangle hold of the administration on the 
throat of business is removed there is little probability of 
industrial expansion and the initiation of new enterprises 
so sorely needed to relieve unemployment. Even more de- 
plorable is the prospect that, unless relief comes as soon as 
orderly legislative procedure will permit, business recession 
will increase with great rapidity to the injury of the country 
in general and to labor in particular. It is important to 
prevent another downward business spiral before it gains un- 
controllable momentum, resulting in a most disastrous crash. 
It is important because industry cannot draw upon a 
$26,000,000,000 reserve to keep men on the pay roll and pay 
dividends from reserve resources, as was done between 1930 
and 1934. The tax on undistributed profits imposed by this 
administration under the “must” legislative program has de- 
stroyed the prudent business practice of setting aside a part 
of the profits as a reserve to meet the problems of “a rainy 
day.” 

Business prudence has been penalized by a most unjust 
and devastating tax. Day by day men are losing their jobs 
as a result of this unwise and indefensible penalty imposed 
on the sound business practice of setting up a reserve to 
cushion the blow of depression. 

This tax should be repealed so as to enable business to not 
only resume but to enable expansion of present industry and 
to encourage the development of new enterprises. 

I call attention, in support of the repeal of this tax on 
undistributed profits, to a few excerpts from business letters 
that have come to my desk: 











If the Congress does not want to ruin business c¢ 
character, then it must substantially amend this 
the extent of freeing debt-ridden small business Tt 
taxation when paying off their debts and, in addition, allow a rea- 
sonable amount to be set aside for improvements, additions, and 


small surplus for the inevitable “rainy day.” 


1 


Taking away in taxes a large part of the profits we make and 
would ordinarily put into surplus means, of course, that we can- 
not make improvements to our buildings or buy the machinery 
we would like to install, both of which would give work to the 
unemployed. 

In the last depression we, like thousands of other businessmen, 
kept our men at work as long as our resources lasted—-but what 
is going to happen when the next one comes along after the pres- 
ent taxation policy has left us stripped of our means to help our 
workers at the time when they need help most? 

Frankly, it is such a cockeyed taxation policy that I cannot for 
the life of me see how those responsible for it could be so short- 
sighted. 





























































The undistributed earnings of this company are tied up in build- 
ings, machinery, inventory and other assets which cannot be con- 
verted into cash without a heavy loss, to say nothing of the damage 
to the business by such conversion 

The corporation has mortgage indebtedness and bank loans which 
should be paid. Also payment of any appreciable amount of divi- 
dends would jeopardize the credit standing of the company and 
might precipitate drastic action by creditors. 


The Federal Government placing a punitive tax on nondistribu- 
tion of earnings when distribution is prohibited by State statutes 
is outrageous. 


For the past year we have invested in fixed assets approximately 
$30,000 each year. This has made possible an increase in our 
roster of employees from 50 to the present base of 350. The present 
tax situation absolutely precludes any further expansion on our 
part since the surplus that has been invested in our factory in the 
past, must now be used to meet the tax and dividend program 
which is obligatory. The.cash that must go to pay these taxes is 
all the drain on our working capital that we can stand. There can 
be no more plant expansion for us under this present program. 


A furniture company: 


Our business would be growing much more rapidly if it were not 
for the undistributed-earnings tax, as our business, since its incep- 
tion in 1912, has been built on the basis of plowing back a large 
portion of all profits. We find that it requires an investment of 
approximately $2,000 in capital assets and approximately $1,000 in 
working capital for each man we put to work in our business, and 
without a doubt our improvement program would be considerably 
larger if it were not for this undistributed-profits tax, as there are 
a lot of things we would like to do in the way of improving facili- 
ties and adding to them if we could continue our policy of previous 
years of plowing the profits back into the business, over and above 
a fair dividend to our stockholders, because our business is still a 
growing one. 


An automobile specialties and library equipment company: 


We have plans and specifications ready and would like to proceed 
with erecting a large addition to our plant, which would bring 
about the buying of a considerable amount of new machinery and 
equipment. We estimate that we would employ at least 200 more 
men if this program is carried out, but, due to the uncertainty 
prevailing, it is very doubtful whether we will proceed with it this 
year. If an exemption were allowed under the undistributed- 
earnings tax for purchase of new equipment and machinery and 
the erection of new buildings, we would proceed at once with our 
program. 


A tool company: 


If exemptions were allowed for purchases of new machinery 
and equipment and for the erection of new buildings, we would 
give employment to 100 more men on production work and from 
50 to 100 additional employees in our distributing branches and 
sales force. 


A baking company: 
To conduct building operations even of a minor nature with 
surplus funds or borrowed money becomes a very expensive prob- 
lem because of the resulting high taxes. Hence a building program 
of rehabilitation has been postponed, with the hope that there 
will be a change in the provisions of this law. 


An office appliance company: 
Under the present conditions we prefer to force our machinery, 
rather than purchase new, due to the fact that for every thousand 
dollars of money used to purchase machinery, another $270 may 
possibly have to be set aside to pay the Government in the form of 
undistributed surplus tax. 


A metal-product company: 
Our company, which employs slightly over 200 people, has 
reached the point in the last year or two where our earnin 
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sufficient to provide capital for reasonable expansion. In the last 
3 years we have doubled our employment and doubled our floor 
space by putting earnings back into the business. This has meant 
the gain in employment of over 100 people. 

This year, because of the tax law, it was necessary for us to pay 
out a considerable portion of our earnings to stockholders above 
what we would have normally paid them for a fair yield on their 
investment. As a result we were unable to take advantage of an 
opportunity to purchase a factory building in this town formerly 
occupied by a company in a similar line of business to ours which 
has recently had to cease operation. Had we had the capital to 
buy this building (as we would have had except for the tax law), 
we would have been able to take over the other property and 
employ 30 or 40 people that are now out of work. 

It is probable that the operation would have soon needed many 
more people than that number, and we feel that the failure to 
expand our business at this time is due entirely to the unfair and 
unjust law of 1936. 


A trailer company: 


We are going to restrict our operations this year to enable us 
to pay these taxes and to keep in good liquid condition. While 
we now employ eighteen hundred people, I predict that we will 
reduce our force at least 25 percent in order to ride in a more 
comfortable position. 

A lumber company: 


During the severe depression from 1930 to 1936, the lumber in- 
dustry was extremely hard hit. Its markets were reduced to such 
an extent that approximately 20 percent of production obtained. 
As a result, our losses impaired our capital structure, consequently 
we were faced with a distribution of earnings contrary to State law. 

A machinery company: 

For many years our company has carried out the conservative 
policy of paying its debts before it distributes any earnings. Due 
to the severe depression, we have become indebted to our bank, and 
would have preferred to have paid that bank rather than distribute 
any of our earnings for the year ending December 31, 1936. Such 
a procedure would have severely penalized us. 

I have quoted from letters from small business concerns 
and space will not permit me to quote from many others 
which I have received, showing conclusively the disastrous 
effects of this tax on the development of business and em- 
ployment. It must not be forgotten that this tax does not 
operate to the injury of many of the large, well financed 
corporations with high-salaried officials because they in many 
cases find it to their advantage to pay this tax to prevent 
small industries from developing to the point where they offer 
competition. For example, a large chemical product com- 
pany reported that— 

It is probably worth to us the extra taxes to limit or restrict 
the opportunity for the concerns who are striving to grow. 

This tax as it is now imposed strikes at the very heart of 
concerns with comparatively small profits, which is one of 
the factors that is driving the country into the present de- 
pression. 


Stock Market Reflects Failure of New Deal Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
ON OCTOBER 12, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following address I de- 
livered over the Columbia Broadcasting System on October 
12, 1937: 


I listened carefully to the President's fireside chat this evening 
but failed to find any reference to the huge depression of security 
values within the last 2 months, the greatest since 1929. There 
was no single word of encouragement, no promise of economy, 
and nothing that would tend to restore business confidence. How- 
ever, the President did present plans for additional tax burdens on 
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employers of labor who are struggling to keep their heads abo 
water. 

I am utterly opposed to calling Congress into a special sess 
on November 15 as being unwise, unsound, and unnecessary. 
the President wanted to expedite certain legislation, all he had 1 
do was to arrange to have the Committees on Labor, Agricultu: 
Foreign Affairs, and Ways and Means begin holding hearings so 
to have legislation ready for Congress when it convened in regular 
session the first week in January. 

Of course, every American hates war, but they do not propo 
to fight other peoples’ battles, to police China, Spain, or Abyssinia, 
or to join the League of Nations to wage war to preserve peace. 

I do not propose to predict the rise and fall of stock values 
nor do I intend to criticize the act of Congress regulating the 
stock exchange, which I voted for and believed was salutary and 
needed legislation. I propose to state why the repeated attacks by) 
President Roosevelt on American business, destructive taxation 
and bureaucratic red tape have hampered and harrassed business 
to such an extent that confidence has been undermined and all 
but destroyed. 

If any country is worth living in, it is our own. We have all the 
natural resources we had in 1929 and an almost unlimited supply 
of loyal and industrious labor, and now after 7 years of depression 
we ought to be on a firm and stable high road to economic pros- 
perity and well-being and the employment of American labor at 
American standards of wages. 

No thoughtful or fair-minded person questions the original 
success of the present administration when it came into power in 
March 1933 in solving the financial crisis by closing the banks and 
bringing order out of economic chaos. Much of the legislation at 
the outset, including the regulation of securities, was essentially 
sound and beneficial to the public. What has happened since to 
shake the confidence of our businessmen and retard recovery and 
the employment of labor? Step by step Franklin D. Roosevelt has 
turned to the left until he is no longer the President of all the 
American people but merely the leader of the left wing of the 
Democratic Party composed of radicals, socialists, and officeholders 
united on a collectivistic program to revolutionize our entire eco- 
nomic, financial, and governmental structure, under which we be- 
came the greatest, richest, and freest nation in the world. 

The United States is only in the morning of its glorious destiny, 
and even the fantastic experiments of the New Dealers can merely 
retard its progress to happier and more prosperous times with 
greater leisure and higher wages for our people. 

The heights of well-being that were reached from 1923 to 1929 
would be nothing as compared to the future development of this 
country, provided that business was only encouraged, given a help- 
ing hand, and a chance to make profits, expand, and employ labor 

Business is all ready to go over the top, but at every turn it is 
attacked either by the President, his bureaucrats at Washington, or 
strangled by red tape and held back by destructive taxes. Business 
and confidence are one and inseparable, just as confidence and 
employment are. You cannot have one without the other. 

There is one main element lacking in order to attain prosperity 
and pass it around among all the American people, and that ts 
ccnfidence. 

We are in the midst of a Government by confusion, bewilderment, 
and reprisal, and even the President and his New Deal advisers do 
not know what direction they are going. We need, most of all, 
restoration of sound common sense, practice of governmental econ- 
omy, and retention of sound American principles of government, 
but instead we have an administration that has done more in 4 
years to promote class hatred, strikes, collectivism, destructive taxa- 
tion, and huge deficits than all other administrations in the last 150 
years. Is there any wonder that business confidence is shaken, that 
investors are frightened, and employers of labor discouraged? 

Only recently President Roosevelt made a bitter attack on the 
members of the chambers of commerce, Democrats and Republicans 
alike, saying that they were opposed to popular government, the 
rule by the majority under our American system. What a shame- 
ful arraignment by our Chief Executive of decent, honest, loyal 
American businessmen regardless of party affiliations! It is incon- 
ceivable and unworthy from the lips of a President of the United 
States who has encroached on the powers of Congress by demanding 
the control of the purse strings through lump-sum appropriations, 
and more recenty has sought to destroy the independence of the 
Supreme Court and make it a rubber stamp to carry out his dic- 
tates. 

That the stock market reflects these attacks and the resultant 
loss of business confidence does not require a survey by some 
financial expert or stock-exchange authority. The advance in 
stock values during 1936 and until August of this year has been 
in spite of New Deal economic and financial policies and one 
generally justified on their earnings, as even the New Deal cannot 
stop American enterprise and initiative or destroy our natural 
resources. 

I want to reiterate and make it clear that I am not predicting 
the rise and fall of stock prices. Personally, I am an incurable 
optimist and believe in America and our people and am convinced 
that nothing can stop them from going forward to much greater 
and better times. By the same token, I believe that anyone who 
sells the American people or American business short for any 
length of time will be badly scotched and rightly so. 

The stock market suffered a loss of $18,000,000,000, one-half of 
the national debt, between the middle of August and the first 
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week of October, not on account of foreign developments and 
wars but because of the persistent left-wing shift of the admin- 
istration, which delights in attacking anyone who has any money 
left. It has already soaked and swatted the wealthiest men in the 
country by taking 75 percent of their income, and the States take 
most of the balance in additional income taxes, real-estate taxes, 
school taxes, sales taxes, and gasoline taxes. Now it is seriously 
proposed to further increase the taxes on those with incomes of 
$5,000 upward. 

The loss of $18,000,000,000 of actual stock-exchange values Is a 
serious blow to American prosperity and affects every walk of life. 
The rich man will naturally retrench and stop his building activi- 
ties, including perhaps a proposed new swimming pool. The in- 
dividual of moderate means will hesitate to buy a new car, and 
the person of small means cuts down on his living expenses, even 
including food and clothing. All this affects the buying power of 
the country and tends to reduce business activities and sales and 
further increase unemployment. 

Then, too, another reason for the present depressed condition of 
the stock market is the fact that the average investor, usually of 
modest means, who constitutes perhaps the largest single factor in 
the investment market, has been compelled through the increased 
cost of living, the mounting tax burden on everything he owns or 
buys, to spend more and more of his earnings on the actual neces- 
sities of life, leaving less for him to invest for the future, as has been 
his custom. In hundreds of cases I venture to say that such in- 
vestors, the backbone of the American investment world, have been 
forced to liquidate some of their stocks to enable them to purchase 
things they needed which their income, due to its shrinkage in 
purchasing power, no longer would permit them to buy. 

The administration took on itself the responsibility to help the 
cotton farmers of the South, and by a destructive policy of plowing 
under crops at Government expense proceeded to lose the cotton 
markets of the world. The net result has been that the American 
cotton farmer has lost his great export market, which has been 
taken over by the cotton producers in Brazil, Egypt, India, China, 
and Soviet Russia. 

We have lost annually several hundred millions of dollars’ worth 
of surplus cotton exports, and the Government still holds the bag. 
Only recent the southern cotton farmers have realized that they 
have been sold down the river by the New Deal and will not realize 
over 9 cents a pound on the Government guaranty. The cotton 
and wheat farmers, having lost their foreign markets for their sur- 
pluses, are beginning to get jittery. 

One of the bad effects of destroying the cotton surplus export 
market has been to cause the cotton farmer to compete with the 
corn, hog, and dairy producers of the North and West, which in turn 
creates surpluses in these commodities. The first unfavorable trade 
balance we have had in 50 years, amounting to $147,000,000 for the 
first 6 months of this year, proves that Secretary Hull’s free-trade 
hallucinations are detrimental to the best interests of the American 
farmer and workingman and one of the causes of continued unem- 
ployment in the United States. 

The President on his western trip again stated that he proposed 
to balance the Budget, but that is an old and tragic story. A few 
years ago such a statement would have sent a thrill of anticipation 
throughout the country. But every year for 4 years the President 
has made identically the same promise, and each year the deficit 
approximates $3,000,000,000. Since the advent of President Roose- 
velt in 1933, the national debt has increased $17,000,000,000. 

Balancing the Budget would mean curbing the collective activi- 
ties of the New Deal and firing hundreds of thousands of deserv- 
ing Democratic office holders. No, unfortunately, there will be no 
balanced Budget next year. It is too good to be true, but there 
will be a whole flock of new alibis. It is a mockery and a travesty 
to talk about a balanced budget by this administration, notorious 
for its orgy of spending and extravagance. Once again the dulcet 
tones and honeyed words of the President brings promises of a 
balanced Budget to a tax-burdened people, but, like the story 
of the boy who cried “wolf” too often, the President’s words 
awaken no response from the American people; they apparently 
all come from Missouri and want to be shown. 

The very words “balanced budget” from President Roosevelt 
arouses memories of that well-known comic strip Bug House Fables. 
It is just another bedtime story. The fact is the administration at 
Washington has no fiscal or financial policy except to pile debt 
upon debt, deficit upon deficit, and to issue billions upon billions 
of tax-exempt securities until our national debt has reached the 
stupendous and crushing sum of $37,000,000,000. 

One of the first things for Congress to do will be to safeguard 
the payments made by American wage earners for social security, 
and railroad pensions, which are now being diverted to pay for 
New Deal projects. 

The Congress, when it convenes in January, should: 

1. Balance the Budget by putting our financial house in order. 

2. Repeal the undistributed profits tax. 

3. Reduce rather than increase taxes by practicing 
economy. 

4. Stop inciting class hatred, promoting collectivism and govern- 
mental competition with private business. 

5. Encourage by a few words and by manifest acts American 
business to make reasonable profits, to expand, and to help put 
American wage earners back to work. 

The first concern of the administration should be to put our 
financial house in order. Nothing could accomplish more to re- 
store business confidence, encourage new enterprise, and provide a 
sound foundation for recovery and prosperity. If this is not done, 
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nothing can save the ship of state from the inevitable shcals of 
inflation, repudiation, bankruptcy, and financial chaos 

After all these years of depression the people are 
forward to better times and break all ords of 
being and prosperity. This can be done if only the heavy hand of 
our bureaucratic Government at Washington is withdrawn f 
the throat of business. Surely, confidence would soon be restored 
and the birthright of every able-bodied American to permanent 
employment would be realized and our wage earners, scorning re- 
lief, would be able to adequately provide for their own families and 
give them the opportunities of life to which all American citizens 
are entitled. 

It is only right and appropriate on this anniversary of the dis- 
covery of our country by Christopher Columbus that we should re- 
affirm our devotion to our free institutions and our republican 
form of government. Let us uphold, cherish, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States and go forward with the same 
courage, determination, and sublime faith of that great navigator 
and discoverer to fulfill the glorious destiny of our people and to 
& greater and more prosperous America. 
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My Observations of the Corporate Undistributed 
Profits Tax and the Capital Gains Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK, DELIV- 
ERED BEFORE THE CHICAGO TAX CLUB AND THE ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ON NOVEMBER 5, 1937, AT 
CHICAGO 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
I made before the Chicago Tax Club and the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on 
November 5, 1937: 


CapPpITraL GAINS Tax 


It is with considerable diffidence that I speak to you. I am not 
an expert on taxes. In all likelihood most of you are experts. 
Therefore, advocating before you changes in the tax law might 
be deemed similar to carrying “coals to Newcastle.” 

However, during my 15 years in Congress I have had occasion to 
observe from the ordinary and common-sense point of view the 
effect of numerous types of taxation. To my mind, the most 
illogical, the most regrettable types of income tax are the so-called 
tax on capital gains and the corporate undistributed profits tax. 
Our tax system is ordinarily confusing but the 1936 corporate un- 
distributed profits tax has especially made confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Way back in 500 B. C. in China the real rulers were the nobles. 
The people were suffering from the exactions of the tax collector. 
Confucius realized more than any other these terrible tax tolls. 
He was traveling with his disciples slowly along a country road 
near Mount Tai. There, as elsewhere, he heard the wailings 
against taxes. He approached a woman a little distance from the 
road who was crying. When Confucius asked why she was la- 
menting in such a desert place, she answered, “The father of my 
husband was slain by a tiger, so was my husband, and just now 
my son was also killed in the same way.” “Why, then,” asked 
Confucius, “do you dwell in so terrible a place?” “Because,” she 
answered, “here there is no oppressive ruler to inflict oppressive 
taxes.” 

Turning to his disciples, Confucius said, “Take note, students, 
oppressive rule with oppressive taxes is worse than a tiger.” 

What Confucius said so many years ago is just as true today. 
I repeat, of all current taxes, the most oppressive are the taxes 
on capital gains and on corporate undistributed profits. For 
some time I have been in the midst of a campaign to repeal or 
modify these oppressive imposts and, suiting word during last 
session of Congress to action, introduced several bills to bring 
about relief. 

I was told at the time that it would be useless tc offer my bill. 
I was told that I might as well try to hold back the Atlantic 
Ocean with a groan. But the leaven has spread; we are 
ing appreciable results through my efforts. 

Of course, no one wants to pay taxes. It is always the case of 
“Let the other fellow do it.” I recall the story of the man who 
once said he was neither a free-trader nor a protectionist He 
was asked what he wanted. He replied, “I merely want a hole 
in my fence big enough to allow my hens into my neighbor's gar- 
den but too small to allow his hens to come into mine.” 
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We cannot be selfish about the matter. 
to defray the expenses of government. 
fellow do it. 





Moneys must be raised 
We cannot let the other 
We must bear our reasonable, aliquot portion of 
expenses. But we have a right, nay it is our duty, to point out 
tax inequalities and discriminations. The two types of taxes 
against which I inveigh today are loaded with injustice, dispari- 
ties, and unfairness. 

Reforms do not come for the mere asking. They do not spring, 
fully grown like Athena, from the brow of Jove. Expect no 
miracles; only by arduous toil, vigorous campaigns to enlighten 
public opinion (and luncheons of this character are applicable in 
that regard) can these reforms become realities. Remember that 
pious words are insufficient. My colleagues and I in Congress, 
including the distinguished congressional delegation from Illinois, 
can do much to help you in the halls of Congress, but without 
your support our work becomes abortive. 

Let me also give you a bit of advice. Ofttimes the attitude of 
businessmen, like your good selves, is one of aloofness toward 
Members of Congress. Sometimes your attitude is that of indif- 
ference. Too often it is one of antagonism. Frankly, you cannot 
catch flies with vinegar. Most Congressmen want to cooperate 
with their constituents and businessmen. They have the interests 
of business in their hearts. They are aware of the intense value 
of business in the community they represent. 

Even if you do not like your Congressman personally, there is 
no good reason why you should not confer with him. The humble 
worker in the district, the persons in the Social Security classifi- 
cation, the menial under the Public Works Administration, they all 
go to their Congressman. They are not too proud. Why should 
you be? You cannot expect a Congressman to seek you out. 
You should therefore go to him with your burdens and your 
troubles. I am sure he will help. I repeat, emphatically, if you 
have a feeling of dislike toward your Congressman personally, 
you can nevertheless see him in his official capacity. Be prudent 
and wise. 

A story is attributed to Clay and Jackson which I believe is 
very much in point. At a particular time they were alleged to 
have been bitter enemies. Clay was walking along a narrow path 
in the rear of the Capitol, going down toward Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. At the same time, Jackson was walking along the identical 
path, going up toward the Capitol. It was too narrow to permit 
their passage at the same point. They stood facing each other. 
Jackson scowled down upon Clay and huskily said, “I never get 
out of the way of a scoundrel.” Clay very politely, with a cour- 
teous bow, stepped aside and said, “I do.” 

You, therefore, must unite and organize for the purpose of 
spreading the gospel of tax reform. I use the word “organize” 
advisedly. 

I once visited the Kingsbridge Hospital for the Insane. I noticed 
an undersized attendant endeavoring to teach individual veterans 
trades; the veterans were possessed of blunt weapons, like ham- 
mers, saws, etc. The attendant was unarmed. I said to him, “Why 
don’t you arm yourself; aren't you afraid that these crazy men 
might organize and pounce on you and do you violence?” He 
said, “Never fear; crazy men never unite on anything.” 

Is not the conclusion inescapable that if you businessmen and 
accountants do not unite you must be crazy? I urge you to 
organize to repeal or change these taxes. 

I realize that it is difficult for economic organizations to com- 
bine into one unit, almost as much so as it is to unite religious 
organizations. But if some four or five hundred organizations and 
groups are going to appear, for example, before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, independent, unrelated, and ofttimes an- 
tagonistic, with one or more witnesses each, we will have the 
usual duplications, contradictions, misunderstandings, omissions, 
and confusion in the testimony and we will exhaust the patience 
and endurance of the committee. I am going to request all organ- 
izations, groups, and individuals that intend to appear before the 
committee and are favorable to the tax policies I have outlined 
to attend a conference which will be called in Washington under 
the auspices of the groups responsible for this meeting. At this 
joint session we will agree upon amendments and arrange for their 
presentation to the committee. By this method we can more 
nearly speak authoritatively for the taxpayers of the Nation as a 
whole. 

We are offering facilities to those who desire to do so to work in 
an orderly, organized, and convincing manner. 

Taxation is used for revenue as well as regulation. Both are 
justified. It is always a matter of degree, both as to the amount 
of revenue obtainable and the amount of regulation. For ex- 
ample, we tax alcohol to encourage temperance. We tax narcotics 
to discourage their use. The tax on tobacco and oleomargarine are 
likewise regulatory. Some States enacted discriminatory chain- 
store license taxes to embarrass chains in the interests of inde- 
pendents. There are countless taxes intended as social reform, but 
ofttimes taxes for social reform go entirely too far and defeat 
themselves. Our tariff on diamonds and precious stones was in- 
ordinately high. Smuggling was highly successful. I helped cut 
the duty in half. Smuggling thereafter was no longer worth 
while. High liquor taxes invite bootlegging. On all taxes, there- 
fore, we must exercise restraint and moderation. In both the 
capital gains tax and the corporate undistributed-profits tax we 
have gone to extremes. The results have been startlingly disap- 
pointing. 

Some of the so-called reformers in Washington thought they 
could bring about a better distribution of wealth and destroy 
most of the evils of vapitalism through taxation. They deemed 
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themselves prophets heralding the millenium. But as the poet 
Burns said, “The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men gang aft agley.” 

What we need most in Washington is not reform by taxation 
but reform in taxation. Business today certainly is in the dol- 
drums. The P. W. A., the W. P. A., and the R. F. C. and other 
depression agencies have folded up or are moribund. Govern- 
ment spending has been greatly curtailed and will soon cease. 
Private spending should take its place, but doesn’t. Private in- 
vestment shrinks as rapidly as Government spending. With no 
Government and no private spending, we are heading for th 
rocks. We are between Scylla and Charybdis. Among the causes 
for bringing us to this point is, undoubtedly, our Federal tax 
policy, which embraces two types of taxation: Undistributed sur- 
pluses or corporations and corporate gains and losses. 

Both these types of taxes are blocking recovery, are frightening 
private capital, and are preventing increased business volume—a]| 
culminating in the prevention of reempioyment. Private funds 
will just not come out of hiding and get invested in the kind of 
business on which jobs so heavily depend. Little or no money is 
coming into industry, mining, and agriculture. These taxes dam 
up the sluices of commerce and employment. They must be 
removed or radically changed. 

I have offered two remedial bills to remove some of these tax 
inequalities and disparities. 

The first is known as the Celler bill, H. R. 7152, with respect 
to the tax on capital gains and losses, proposing to amend the 
Revenue Act of 1936 (sec. 117), and provides: 

(1) The gain or loss recognized upon the sale or exchange of 
a capital asset shall not be taken into account in computing gross 
income or net income if the capital asset has been held by the 
taxpayer for more than 1 year. 

(2) The amendment made by this act shall apply only with 
respect to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1936. 

Section 8 of the Federal Constitution provided: “The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States.” 

These provisions, I am sure, were never intended to be used to 
penalize initiative and discourage acquisitiveness. They were 
never intended to limit growth and penalize success. Frankly, I 
believe that our capital-gains tax actually does all this. It is 


punitive; it is revengeful. It does not make for the general 
| welfare. It has long since gone beyond the point of diminishing 
| returns. Because it is unjust and unfair, it encourages avoidance 





| intermingled with ordinary income. 





and evasion of taxes, and, lastly, it hes caused a tremendous flight 
of capital to tax-exempt securities. The capital-gains tax as a 
weapon for economic reform has failed. As a measure for raising 
revenue, it has likewise failed. 

A capital gain is not income. Our present tax system, however, 
intermixes genuine income with gains from sales or exchanges of 
capital assets. There is no segregation. The sum of all the capital 
gains in any particular year does not constitute any national in- 
come in the sense that the annual and regular recurrent profits 
from the production of goods and services does. A capital gain or 
loss is involved neither in regular production, regular sales, nor 
regular services. There is only involved a shifting of ownership. 

It is refreshing to note that the United States Supreme Court has 
declared that the advance in property values during a series of 
years can in no just sense be considered the gains, profits, or in- 
come of any one particular year. Apparently our income-tax laws 
to not square with the opinion of our Supreme Court. 

Most of our citizens who are taxpayers know that when they 
have a capital gain, the gain is in a sense fortuitous. They know 
also that the loss may be fortuitous. 

If we were assured that the capital gain would recur and would 
be stable, I would not object to taxing it. But such a gain does 
not recur. It may be followed by constant loss. It often is 
merely a matter of luck. One of my correspondents states the 
following: “To form a policy on the theory that a capital gain is 
income is as wise as the notion of a man who finds a hundred- 
dollar bill in the Loop and he then goes back each day to look 
for another.” A wise farmer plucks yearly the apples and pears 
from the tree. That's the fruitage or income frorn the tree, but 
the farmer who, in addition to gathering such a harvest, chops 
down the limbs of the tree and finally the trunk of the tree for 
firewood is a jackass. He is not satisfied with mere income. He 
wants capital besides. In taxing capital Uncle Sam is no differ- 
ent than the improvident farmer. 

The taxpayer uses every means at his command, welcomes every 
sharp practice, embraces every opportunity to evade and avoid the 
taxes. For example, the Revenue Act of 1921 embraced a capital- 
gains tax of 12% percent. It yielded from $250,000,000 to $330,- 
000,000 in a single year. The rate was not oppressive. The tax 
was willingly paid. The tax was productive because it was not 
punitive. To change the simile, the Government today not only 
milks the cow but also attempts to skin her. 

The president of the New York Stock Exchange, Charles R. 
Gay, in his report of May 1936 to the New York Stock Exchange, 
stated that the yield from the capital-gains tax is a relatively un- 
important source of revenue. Of course, it is difficult to determine 
the exact amount of capital-gains tax because capital gains are 
But President Gay states that 
the yield from the capital-gains tax for the year 1934, for example, 
could not have exceeded $12,000,000. He goes on further to say, 
“Obviously, the wealthy refuse to incur the tax liability.” I might 
add, if the Government gained $12,000,000 from that source of 
taxation, how much in taxes did it lose? Is it not reasonable to 
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state that if we compare the 1934 yield of $12,000,000 with a proper 
vield of say $330,000,000, the loss is well nigh $1,000,000 a day? 
In the face of these terrible losses, it is high time that something 
be done. Some of the economists of the Treasury Department de- 
sire to tax Wall Street, desire to “soak the rich.” I aver that taxa- 
tion should be in accordance with the ability to pay. I want the 
rich to pay their proper share. The capital-gains tax, however, 
clearly shows that Wall Street and the rich are prevented from 
paying their proper share. I venture the assertion that the yield 
for the current year on capital gains will not be more than $25,- 
000,000. A certain gentleman in Washington, whose name I will 
not mention, but who is, however, one of the best informed, 
guesses that the yield will be upward of $100,000,000. Frankly, 
my guess may be as good as his. Let us compromise. Let us say 
$50,000,000. What of it? The amount is ridiculous, woefully 
inadequate. 

What is the remedy? 

A remedy is imperative. The rate must be such as to be pro- 
ductive. A high rate, we know, produces little. The conclusion 
is inevitable. The rate must be reduced to produce more 

The tax might well be repealed or might well be changed. We 
might go back to the 1921 rate of 12'%4 percent. Sometimes when 
we reduce the price of an article we sell more and make more 
money. Henry Ford adopted that policy with excellent results. 
The railroads were about to be plunged into bankruptcy. They 
finally saw the light, reduced their rates, and are now on the 
road to recovery. Greater business ensued. Greater revenue 
resulted. 

I venture the assertion that under a 1214-percent flat rate the 
yield on capital gains would be at least $330,000,000, if not $400,- 
000,000, yearly. Our present system is a sort of legislative dam 
thrown across the stream of business. Break that dam and the 

tream of revenues will flow freely with increasing force into the 
Treasury. Many were the savants in power who advocated re- 
duction in taxation in order to get more revenue. President 
Wilson, in his message to Congress in 1918, said: 

“The Congress might well consider whether the higher rates 
of income and profits taxes can in peacetime be effectively pro- 
ductive of revenue, and whether they may not, on the contrary 
be destructive of business activity and productive of waste and 
inefficiency. There is a point at which, in peacetimes, high rates 
of income and profits taxes discourage energy, remove the incen- 
tive to new enterprise, encourage extravagant expenditures and 
produce industrial stagnation with consequent unemployment and 
other attendant evils.” 

We are at peace and recovery is well under way. 

Senator Guiass has frequently stated that the maximum surtax 
could easily be placed at a figure that would deprive the Govern- 
ment itself of revenue and would also divert investment capital 
from productive activities to tax-exempt securities. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury Houston similarly inveighed 
against excessive taxes and in the interests of additional revenue, 
and pointed out that it is well not to “pass the point of maximum 
productivity.” 

The late Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee in November 1923, approved the prin- 
ciple and applied it with eminent success. During his regime, for 
example, the income-tax rates were reduced from 46 percent in 
1924 to 25 percent in 1926 and the revenue increased substantially. 

This tax is more accurately called the capital-gains tax than 
the capital gains and losses tax, for while capital gains are always 
considered income, capital losses are not always considered deduc- 
tions from income. Mr. Parker, chief of staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, stated in a round-table 
discussion at the University of Virginia that the present system of 
treating capital gains and losses in this manner “has a glaringly 
inequitable defect which must be obvious to all.” Furthermore, 
while capital gains are always taxed during the year they occur, 
and capital losses may not be allowed, grave inequities may occur, 
as in the case of a firm in New York which paid in 1936 a tax of 
approximately 22 percent on a profit of $89,000 that it had made 
in the prior year on the sale of Government bonds. There was no 
speculation; it was simply the result of a purchase out of a steadily 
mounting cash surplus during 1935. 

During the holiday season it was necessary for the company 
to sell these bonds at a profit of $89,000 to enable it to make 
purchases. In the following year it suffered a loss of over $150,000 
on the sale of similar Government bonds. But this company 
could not make any deduction (other than $2,000) for the loss, 
whereas in the prior year it had paid 22-percent tax on a capital 
ain, 

. It is interesting to note that many of those who are familiar 
with the real-estate situation throughout the length and breadth 
of the land hold that capital-gains-tax reform would pry loose for 
purposes of building homes at least $1,000,000,000. There would 
be a tremendous impetus to the building trade, heavy-goods indus- 
tries, and reemployment. 

A man may have a large tract of land, but why should he sell, 
despite the fact that it might be needed by a community for 
housing purposes? Why should he bestow on Uncle Sam, he 
reasons, most of his profit? He hugs his property, but not because 
he is in love with it. He will not part with it. The houses are 
not built and reemployment lags. 

One of the contributing causes of forcing the stock market into 
a tailspin doubtless is the iniquitous capital-gain tax. There are 
many who would purchase and sell in the stock market if the 
tax were less punitive, less burdensome, 
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Reduce the tax to 12'4 percent and I am sure you will reattract 
thousands of investors in the stock market. They would willingly 
pay the 12'4 percent. They evade and refuse to pay a tax that 
would come up to 50 percent and in many cases higher 

It is interesting to note that the United States is the o impor- 
tant country in the world which has a capital-gains tax interwoven 
into the income-tax structure. Great Britain has the longest record 
of all nations of income-tax administrative experience. In Eng- 
land’s 95 years of income ta* it has developed an income-tax 
technique that is probably the best in the world. It has shunned, 
like the plague, the capital-gains tax. Great Britain balances her 
budget. We have yet to balance ours. It balances its budget with- 
out a capital-gains tax. They left capital gains out of the income- 
tax structure; that is exactly what we should do. Let us follow 
the experience of Great Britain and other nations that have grown 
wise with experience. 


UNDISTRIBUTED CORPORATE EARNINGS TAX 


I have offered a second bill, known as the Celler bill, H. R. 7550, 
with respect to the surtax on undistributed profits, proposing to 
amend the Revenue Act of 1936 (secs. 14, 26, 27, and 41), which 
provides: 

(1) Credits shall be allowed for improvements of real property, 
purchase and installment of equipment and machinery, and expan- 
sion or replacement of plant and productive facilities 

(2) Amounts paid within the taxable year in discharge of debts 

(3) General credits up to 30 percent of the adjusted net inccme 
of corporations 

(4) Distribution up to 25 percent of adjusted net income wi 
90 days following the close of the taxable year. 

(5) These amendments shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1936 

I hold no brief for any particular corporation. Be it remem- 
bered, however, that capital usually functions in the corporate 
form. Be it remembered, further, that labor cannot function with- 
out capital, and capital cannot function without labor. There- 
fore, when you unduly strike at corporations, you eventually strike 
at labor 

The undistributed profits tax, which is a fine upon corporations 
that wish to retain some of their earnings, is a thorn in the side of 
the business of our 528,000 corporations. The tax varies from 7 
percent to 27 percent. It is in addition to the normal tax of 8 per- 
cent to 15 percent on the net income of the corporations, the cor- 
porate excess-profits tax of 6 percent to 12 percent, and the capital- 
stock tax of $1 per thousand of capital stock. 

Developments have justified the position that the surtax is wrong 
in principle and destructive in results. If, nevertheless, this 
method of raising revenue is not abandoned, it is important that 
the major imperfections of the statute be identified and eirly 
remedial action be taken. The amendments which I have offered 
to this measure meet the situation in large part. 

It is my intention to call attention briefly to the hardships and 
inequities, some of which could not have been intended, that have 
been created by the surtax on undistributed corporate earnings. 

Some of the outstanding defects of the law which have received 
most criticism are: 

(1) Conflict between State and Federal laws, most apparent in 
the case of corporations with impaired capital. 

(2) Exceptional and unfair burdens placed on corporations with 
standing debt contracted in good faith. 

(3) No allowance for current earnings used for business expan- 
sion and for other appropriate corporate purposes. 

(4) Failure to provide relief for corporations bound by contracts 
which do not meet the requirements of present relief provisions 
but which, in fact, operate to restrict dividend payments. 

(5) Establishment of the time of dividend payments at such a 
date as to impose unreasonable or impossible conditions 

(6) Coercion of corporations into doubtful fiscal policies and 
generally weakening their financial structure. 

(7) Ambiguous and harsh provisions which supply the basis for 
excessively restrictive regulations. 

There is an intimation in this legislaton that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking away from the directors the management of the 
corporations and from the State that incorporated them the power 
to determine what they should do with their earnings. There is 
also a compulsion in it that compels corporations to make distri- 
bution otherwise than as to their sound business judgment would 
dictate. 

When the word “corporation” is mentioned, most people see 
“red.” They think only of the so-called malefactors of great 
wealth. We must, however, view the matter of corporations and 
the matter of taxes thereon, if possible, in a detached, unbiased 
manner. 

In truth and in fact the records show that corporations in gen- 
eral have lost more than they gained. The corporate income-tax 
returns for 1931 showed that more than one-half of the corpora- 
tions reported net losses; in 1932, more than three-quarters of the 
corporations showed a loss; in 1933, two out of every three corpo- 
rations suffered net losses. The total corporate losses from 1930 
to 1934, for example, were over $29,000,000,000. This tax is like 
piling Pelion upon Ossa. 

In a recent statement before the House Committee on Appro- 
priations asking additional funds for the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, Mr. L. H. Parker, chief of staff, said: 
“We have a vast amount of correspondence forwarded to us di- 
rectly or through Congressmen and Senators complaining of 
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certain effects of the undistributed-profits tax. 
those are from small corporations.” 

Many corporations, as you are all well aware, are now finding 
out the hardships that this tax has worked upon them. 

One of the most frequent complaints is that the tax makes it 
dificult for corporations with fixed obligations to obtain credit 
when necessary. The railroads are a case in question. 

Proposals of various kinds to enact such a tax have repeatedly 
been before Congress for many years, but until the 1936 measure 
was passed they have always been rejected after careful study and 
thorough consideration. The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation made a comprehensive study of the 
taxation of undivided profits, and their report in 1927 had this to 
say on the subject: 

“The most obvious objection to such a tax is the burden which 
it places on legitimate and proper business expansion. As a busi- 
ness expands not only does its plant and property increase, but a 
large working capital is required, and it is desirable that reasonable 
accumulations of profits necessary for the expansion and stability 
of corporations should not be unduly burdened. It is believed 
that a tax on the total accumulation of profits by corporations is 
not desirable because in many cases it might cause the making of 
unwise distributions and prevent the accumulation of reasonable 
and proper surplus.” 

The present tax, therefore, has consistently been rejected by Con- 
gress in the past, and has been repudiated in principle by its own 
capable and experienced advisor, Mr. Parker. In the opinion of 
Gen. Hugh 8. Johnson, former N. R. A. Administrator, this tax 
renders practically impossible new enterprises to absorb our vast 
unemployment. 

It is apparent now that the tax is in no sense a tax on corporate 
earnings, but a penalty on the accumulation of protective reserve, 
on the payment of debts, on business rehabilitation and expansion, 
and the creation of new jobs. This tax unquestionably retards 
recovery. 

It constitutes an unwise and dangerous meddling in the deter- 
mination of an organization’s fiscal policy, making government 
policy, instead of sound business judgment, the controlling factor. 

It is interesting to note that the first important act of the new 
British Prime Minister, Neville Chamberlain, was his promulgation 
of a withdrawal of one of his erstwhile pet forms of taxation, to 
wit, the tax on excess profits. He admitted his error gracefully, 
and thereby exemplified genuine statesmanship. I commend his 
action to our President. 

Secretary Morgenthau, in a letter to the President relative to 
general tax policies, stated: 

“Any changes in the tax structure should, therefore, not be in 
the direction of increased taxes. But this very situation makes it 
possible and timely for us now to consider revision of the tax laws 
with the purpose of removing any inequities or unnecessary ad- 
ministrative difficulties that may be inherent in the law and abat- 
ing or modifying taxes that create unfairness to consumers or to 
trade or have other disadvantages which outweigh their revenue 
yield.” I commend my amendment to him. 

Senator Harrison, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
in discussing this tax, is reported as favoring: 

“Giving further relief to debt-ridden corporations and compan- 
ies unable to meet obligations, and possibly new provisions to en- 
courage modernization and rebuilding of plants.” 

The late lamented Senator Robinson stated: “I should like to see 
a modification of the surplus corporation tax passed at the last 
session of Congress so that investments in new enterprises and 
business may be encouraged.” 

Secretary Wallace, I understand, also favors the change. 

Jesse Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, made the following statement: 

“Especially I would like to see an amendment to this act that 
would encourage expenditures for modernizations of all character; 
for replacement of plant, machinery, and equipment; for rebuild- 
ing; and one that would make some further provision for institu- 
tions laboring under debt. I have every confidence that the Presi- 
dent will be entirely willing to have Congress review this measure, 
especially if it can be shown that there are inequities, or that 
any provision in the act retards capital expenditures.” 

I hope Jesse fs right. He usually is. 

Joseph Kennedy, former Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and present Chairman of the Maritime Commission, 
in a recent article widely circulated, set forth a number of objec- 
tions to the law. He pointed out that if corporations distribute 
their earnings under the coercion of this tax they will not be ade- 
quately prepared to weather any future depression. The tax would, 
therefore, have the effect, he said, of extenuating the peak and 
depression of business. Previously, in a book which he wrote, Mr. 
Kennedy referred to the measure as a “new and unexpected theory 
of taxation,” which, he said, was “premised upon a fallacious eco- 
nomic principle.” 

It is refreshing to note that Chairman Marriner S. Eccles, of the 
Federal Reserve Board, believes strongly that Congress should 
amend promptly this obnoxious tax. He claims such a change 
would stimulate trade and thereby increase purchasing power. 
He recognized the penalties placed on plant expansion and the 
detriment to small business. It is interesting to note that if the 
present trend continues, the experiment of taxing corporate undis- 
tributed profits for the purpose of making them disgorge divi- 

dends will be a tax without a friend. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, an impartial body, in tits 
recent annual report stated: 
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“It is our view that railroads with weak financial structures anq 
those just emerging from receivership or reorganization proceed. 
ings under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act should be encouraged 
to use their earnings to build up and improve their property, 
retire their funded debt, and create corporate surpluses in amour 
sufficient to meet their emergency needs, support their borrowing 
power, and afford insurance against obsolescence. We suggest 
that the situation of the steam railroads under the Revenue Act of 
1936 should have the further consideration of Congress.” 

This statement is equally applicable to business generally, and 
the same concessions should be extended. There are many enter- 
prises, in addition to the railroads, including other transportation 
agencies, with weak financial structures which are seriously 
affected by the surtax. It seems to me that the views of th 
impartial Commission with respect to this tax constitute a strong 
indictment against its discriminatory application, its injudicious 
use, and clearly point to the dangers to which it leads. 

Finally, I desire to call your attention to the report just pub- 
lished by the Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. This report is 
entitled “A Survey of Taxation in the United States and a Pro- 
gram for the Future,” and was prepared by the committee on tax- 
ation, of which Mr. Roswell Magill was a member prior to hi 
appointment as Under Secretary of the Treasury. The committee, 
in reporting the economic effects of the undistributed corporate 
net earnings tax on page 471, states: “Of one thing, however, we 
are certain. The tax was imposed without a sufficiently thorough 
study of its possible economic effects and without a careful enough 
consideration and discussion of other methods of equalizing the 
tax position of stockholder, proprietor, and partner.” (Mr. Ma- 
gill’s name did not appear on the report, he having resigned be- 
fore the report was published.) 

On page 476 of the same report containing the committee's 
recommendations the following statement appears: 

“The committee recommends the repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax as it now stands. It is a compromise that fails to 
achieve any of its objectives, except in some degree the economic 
aims. It may not even induce the economic effects to any ap- 
preciable degree in the long run, in view of the stock-dividend 
and stock-rights devices; and insofar as the corporations pay the 
tax instead of distributing its earnings, the tax fails in all of 
the aims.” 

One of the objectives of the sponsors of the tax was the retard- 
ing of the growth of large corporations and the preservation of 
small enterprises. Large corporations have not been retarded and 
small and growing corporations have felt its harsh effects. Most 
economists believe that competition is vital; that keeping small 
enterprises alive preserves competition. This tax dries up small 
enterprises. It keeps them from growing. It penalizes them in 
their efforts to raise capital. It makes of them empty shells by 
emptying their reserves into dividends. Nobody wants to loan 
capital to an empty corporation. 

I know of no tax that is more arbitrary in the fixation of rates. 
Undistributed profits that are below 10 percent of the adjusted 
net income are subject to 7 percent, but the undistributed profits 
in excess of 60 percent of the adjusted net income are taxed at 
the rate of 27 percent, or nearly four times as high. There is, 
indeed, no science in this. These distinctions are purely arbitrary. 

A corporation saving 65 percent of its earnings may be small 
and struggling to grow. It has little net income, relatively small 
sales, and generally little property. A large corporation may have 
net income, sales, and property many times greater, yet save a 
much lower percentage of its earnings and therefore pay a much 
lower rate of tax. 

The tax does not apply to the undistributed profits of unin- 
corporated enterprises which withhold profits for reinvestment. 
Corporations pay the piper. Unincorporated entities go scot free 
of the penalty. 

The inequalities and complexities of the tax are bewildering be- 
yond human understanding. Banks and insurance companies re- 
ceive special concessions so that their reserves may not be impaired. 
Corporations in bankruptcy are exempt. Foreign corporations are 
taxed differently than domestic corporations. Mutual investment 
companies are given special considerations. Tax is by no means 
universal. No tax bill has ever been more freakish, no tax more 
difficult to fathom and understand. It is bad enough to pay high 
taxes but far worse not to know how to compute them. 

The act does not allow sufficient time to corporations to com- 
pute their earnings before declaring dividends. They do not know 
for some time after the close of the business year what earnings may 
be available for distribution. It sometimes requires 2 or 3 months 
after the end of the fiscal year to check up corporations accounts to 
determine what the real income of a corporation is. Under the 
tax the corporation must, willy-nilly, regardless of facts, right or 
wrong, conclude what its profits are. 

To avoid the tax, there is a powerfu) inducement for the smaller 
corporations to abandon the corporate form. 

Corporations on the verge of bankruptcy or receivership would be 
tempted to hasten this action in order to escape the payment of 
tax which is not collected from corporations in this type of in- 
solvency. 

Another alternative for those seeking to avoid the tax is to in- 
corporate in foreign companies because foreign companies are 
exempt. 

Furthermore, tax-exempt securities offer another effective loop- 
hole for those seeking to avoid the high surtax rate on individual 
incomes and who find that the surtax on undistributed profits 
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makes corporation surpluses less attractive as an opportunity to 
lower taxes. 

If the surtax is to be retained, the adjustments which are cov- 
ered by my amendments should be made immediately. The amend- 
ments which I have offered calling for adjustments in the base of 
the surtax will remove a wide range of inequities from the act. 

We were told that the tax would be harmless. We know better 
now. It was like the kind mother giving her boy chloroform and 
then spanking him. 

We are feeling the ill effects now. 


The Federal Social Security Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 16, 1937 


ADDRESS BY W. ARTHUR SIMPSON, CHAIRMAN OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE COMMISSION FOR VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include an address of Hon. W. Arthur Simp- 
son, of Lynonville, chairman Old Age Assistance Commission 
for Vermont, given before the Rotary Club at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., on November 8, 1937, as follows: 


The Federal Social Security Act now functions under eight dif- 
ferent categories in Vermont. Under the public-assistance features 
of the act which are new and more dignified forms of alleviating 
philanthrophy assistance is given (1) to the needy aged who are 
past the age of 65 years, (2) to dependent children, (3) to the 
needy blind, (4) to crippled children, (5) for certain forms of 
vocational rehabilitation, (6) for maternal and child-health serv- 
ices. The seventh category of the act provides for contributory 
insurance for certain workers in industry against unemployment 
and the eighth for a contributory old-age pension plan for workers 
in industry on retirement at 65 years. 

Old-age assistance is strictly an assistance program, not a pen- 
sion, and is proving to be a broad humanitarian policy when con- 
ducted on a practical basis and within the ability of the taxpayers 
to finance. At the present time about 5,000 aged individuals are 
being aided in Vermont at a monthly expenditure of about $69,000. 
Old-age assistance is based on need as determined by the investi- 
gations of the State department and the monthly grants range 
from $5 to $30 with an average of slightly under $14. In a ma- 
jority of cases the grants supplement the resources of the client 
and are not intenced to replace the moral and legal obligations 
of the children and other relatives to support or assist when able 

The Federal Government reimburses the State for one-half of 
each grant of assistance. About 160 blind and 750 dependent chil- 
dren also receive aid in Vermont. Old-age assistance and old-age 
pensions or benefits are entirely separate and distinct, the latter 
being a contributory form of insurance to which employers and 
employees both contribute while unemployment insurance is still 
another division of the Social Security Act to provide for certain 
benefits when an employee is without a job. 

Perhaps the fourth most significant change in Vermont during 
the past decade is the gradual decline in the operation of farms 
for agricultural purposes, which ties in closely with the pressing 
question of farm incomes and the great increase in tax burdens 
and uncollected taxes. There are a certain percentage of farms 
which are unsuited for modern farm operations and it is to be 
hoped that these properties will ultimately be purchased for sum- 
mer homes or be reforested. The condition of the milk market 
and other factors including the termination of family ownership 
are, however, forcing an increasing abandonment of good lands. 

We face new demands for regulation of hours and labor which 
will be prejudicial to agricultural interests, a greater dependency 
upon Government and in the face of tremendous importation of 
farm products from abroad, a further regulation and curtailment 
of production. 

The disastrous effect of these conditions is rapidly being re- 
flected in the increased tax rates and a greater amount of un- 
collected taxes, which after all is an increased charge against the 
community. The people of this country are already paying a 
tremendous tax toll in the increased cost of living. It is now 
realized that Federal policies cannot longer be continued on a 
borrowing basis and that there is imminent prospect of new and 
drastic taxes but is there not a greater danger in the destruction 
of public morale through a further dependence on governmental 
bounty and an extension of the sphere of governmental regulation 
and control? 

It is a fact that the best of motives can actuate reform and 
regulatory measures but once inaugurated they may prove diffi- 
cult to control and usually lead to further demand for benefits 
to militant minorities. 








No one can soundly advocate a return to the abuses of any 
former system, but one does well to pondér the fact that under 
the American system we have, as a nation, enjoyed more comforts, 
more conveniences, and greater privileges than have been enjoyed 
by any people in any period of world history 

Unfortunately there is little popular appeal in the common 
sense of the commonplace for many people, perhaps a majority 
are looking for miracles to happen. It is the sad truth, however, 
that along with great reforms we must inevitably work out our 
problems rather than to be floated out on the tide of Government 
spending. 

A restoration of free enterprise, a greater dependency upon ini- 
tiative and industry, and the encouragement of thrift are essential 
if our democratic form of government and a free national life are 
to be perpetuated 

Adherence to law and the rules of fair play are likewise essential 
in any industry, but, to paraphrase a great American, it is doubt- 
ful if free enterprise and democratic institutions can exist in this 
Nation, half regulated and half free. 


Chicago’s Salute to the Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JESSE H. JONES, CHAIRMAN OF THE RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, AT THE FIFTH 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE STREET 
SENIORS OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 1, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for incorpora- 
tion in the Recorp a speech by Hon. Jesse H. Jones entitled 
“Chicago’s Salute to the Railroads,” delivered in Chicago on 
November 1, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mayor Kelly, ladies, and gentlemen, I am glad 
of the opportunity to join with the State Street Council in their 
salute to American railroads. Situated, as it is, in one of the most 
productive sections of the world and on the southernmost shore 
of the Great Lakes, Chicago inevitably is a city of destiny. Even 
in the days of primitive methods of transportation it was a focal 
point of travel and trade. The large area lying between the Great 
Lakes and the Rocky Mountains would still be a comparative 
wilderness, and even beyond these boundaries, had it not been for 
the railroads. 

Notwithstanding its many natural advantages, it was not by 
accident that Chicago became the largest railroad center in the 
world, with 107,000 miles of railroads terminating here. Railroads 
bring into Chicago an average of 150,000 people every day and take 
out as many. The fastest passenger trains in the world operate in 
and out of Chicago, and experience has already proven the wisdom 
of meeting the demand for super high-speed trains. They are 
profitable. People want to travel fast and comfortably and are 
willing to pay for such service 

Four hundred and eighty-three passenger trains and approxi- 
mately 600 freight trains operate in and out of Chicago daily. An 
average of 36,000 freight cars are handled every day at Chicago. 
One hundred and twenty-seven railroads have offices in Chicago. 
Eighty thousand men and women in Chicago are employed by 
railroads. While many carloads of freight are switched from one 
railroad to another in Chicago, no passenger car or Pullman passes 
through Chicago. It is “change cars” at Chicago and visit State 
Street, the shopping district, “between trains.” I imagine the State 
Street Council had something to do with the arrangement that 
made Chicago a terminus for passengers—a point of destination. 

I would not undertake to say that Chicago built the railroads or 
that the railroads built Chicago. 
inevitable as the other. 

If one name is more associated with Chicago in the minds of the 
American people than any other, it is Marshall Field. And as 
State Street is synonymous with Chicago, Marshall Field is synony- 
mous with State Street. It is therefore fitting that in commemor- 
ating the centennial of this great American city, the president of 
Marshall Field & Co., Frederick D. Corley, is chairman of the 
State Street Council, and presiding here this evening. Mr. McKin- 
sey, chairman of Marshall Field & Co., is also present. 

Other familiar names associated with the building of Chicago 
and the railroads include John T. Pirie, the Mandel brothers, E. J 
Lehman, Charles Netcher, C. D. Peacock, John Farwell, Montgomery 
Ward, Richard W. Sears, Julius Rosenwald, Potter Palmer, Henry 
Lytton, merchants. Mr. Lytton, who is 91 years young, is present 
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at the dinner tonight. In the packing industry, Phillip D. Armour, 
Nelson Morris, Michaei Cudahy, and Gustave Swift. Bankers, John 
J. Mitchell, Lyman Gage (late Secretary of the Treasury), James 
B. Forgan, George M. Reynolds, and N. W. Harris. In the railroad 
world, Marvin Hughit, Jim Hill, E. H. Harriman, E. P. Ripley, 
Stuyvesant Fish, and George M. Pullman. 

The first mayor of Chicago was William B. Ogden, in 1837, 100 
years ago. He later became president of the Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Chicago Railway. Other mayors, in addition to your 
present mayor, the Honorable Ed Kelly, who will long be remem- 
bered, include Long John Wentworth, back in 1857; Roswell Mason, 
your mayor at the time of the great Chicago fire; and Thomas 
Hoyne, who followed him in 1875; Carter Harrison, five times 
elected mayor, first in 1879; and his son, Carter, who also served 
five terms, beginning in 1897. Carter, Jr., now 78, 1s collector of 
internal revenue at Chicago and still going strong. 

Chicago, although not incorporated until 1837, was founded in 
1803 by two fur traders, John Kinzie and Gurdon Hubbard, and 
a roving French interpreter, Antoine Wilmette. The first census 
of Chicago was taken in 1840, and your population was recorded 
as 4,047. 

I am pleased to relate that John Farwell, the merchant, built 
our State capitol in Texas in the eighties and took payment for 
it in land at a dollar an acre—3,000,000 acres. Texas had more 
land than money, and John was a good trader. Our Texas capitol, 
though not so pretentious, was patterned after our National Capitol 
at Washington. Its building proved a good investment for Texas 
and the 3,000,000 acres of land a good investment for Farwell. 

Many more names could be appropriately mentioned in connec- 
tion with building Chicago and the railroads that terminate here, 
but these are enough to illustrate that progress and accomplish- 
ments come through the driving force of manpower. 

There have been three distinct eras in the history of our rail- 
roads, even though their entire development is embraced within a 
single century. First there was the period of construction, when 
they changed the geography of our Nation by pushing our fron- 
tiers westward from the Alleghenies to the Pacific, across the 
Mississippi, the Great Plains, and the Rockies. 

They brought settlers who helped turn territories into States 
and made possible not only the winning of the West but the 
holding together of a country so vast that even such a wise 
statesman as Daniel Webster, 90 years ago, considered it impos- 
sible for regions so remote as the old Oregon country to become 
or remain an integral part of the Union. 

How suddenly all this was changed by the discovery of gold 
in California and by the far-sighted patriotism of Abraham Lin- 
coln and others who proved the practicability of the Pacific Rail- 
way project, completed in 1869. 

For 50 years railroad building proceeded at a rate unparalleled 
in any country, and as a new enterprise it dominated the financial, 
industrial, and commercial life of the Nation. The westward move- 
ment, which had begun by wagon train and canal boat, was stimu- 
lated a hundredfold. New cities sprung up almost overnight; new 
industries were born, a striking example being the meat-packing 
industry, of which Chicago is the greatest center in the world. 

By about the turn of the century frontiers had been pretty well 
eliminated and railway mileage completely covered the country. 
Then came the era of improvement and refinement of our railroads, 
as well as their practices and methods. 

Thousands of miles of line were rebuilt on easier grades and 
better alinement, so as to carry more economically and expedi- 
tiously the constantly increasing burden of travel and traffic. 
Larger and better trains and locomotives were developed. Double 
tracks were laid. Signal systems were installed. Heavier rail and 
ballast provided safer and smoother roadbeds. 

In that era railroads practically had a monopoly on transporta- 
tion, although there was vigorous competition between systems, 
both in occupying territory and competing for business. This 
competition was healthy in that it gave us better roads, better 
equipment, and better service, although in the light of later events 
it gave us too much mileage. 

The roads are now in the third and current era, with a new kind 
of competition, competition that was not dreamed of when the 
roads were being built—travel and traffic by the highway, con- 
tinued expansion of canals, rivers, and waterways, and now the 
skies. 

When we were building our railroads the demand for them 
seemed limitless, but with new modes and new styles in travel 
it appears that we have more railroad mileage than we can support. 
We can improve their service and give them new dresses, but we 
are not content with that. We must have the new. The fact, 
however, that we are living in a streamlined age does not mean 
that we can do without the railroads, or that they should not con- 
tinue to keep abreast of the times and fight to hold their places. 
They should not be allowed to deteriorate and we ought not 
demand service of them that we are not willing to pay for. 

Whatever the shipper and the traveler lack in paying the cost 
of transportation must be paid by the investor in railroad securi- 
ties or the taxpayer, and they are largely one and the same. Our 
insurance companies and savings banks, reservoirs of the savings 
of millions of people, including especially women and children 
(everyone depending on an insurance policy or who has a savings 
account), are our largest investors in railroad securities. 

The roads were given an emergency increase in certain freight 
rates for the year 1936. This amounted to approximately $95,000,- 
000 for all the roads, but expired at the end of 1936. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recently restored about one-half of 
this emergency charge. But to get even that small increase 
required almost a year’s consideration by the Commission, 


The roads are now asking the Commission for additional revenue 
in increased rates, both passenger and freight, to cover recent 
increased costs of operation over which the roads have no contro! 
These are increased wages, increased cost of materials, the cost of 
social security, and pensions to cover retirement. 

The Commission will undoubtedly give proper consideration to 
this request, but management should not rely too heavily upon 
increased rates to meet its problems. There is much that manage- 
ment can do by eliminating unnecessary duplication of service. 

For example, there are six independent systems maintaining ni: 
tracks to serve the territory between Chicago and the Twin Citi 
They operate 24 through passenger trains daily each way, some 
them operating at a loss. Two or three of the more direct rout: 
could handle the through business with probably 8 or 10 trains 
a day each way, adding extra sections when necessary. 

Local traffic could be continued by all of the routes, but with 
fewer and less expensive trains, still serving every locality. 

There are four roads with eight tracks between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, and five between Houston and the Dallas territory in my 
home State. Similar situations exist all over the country and they 
include freight as well as passenger service. In respect of freigh 
some roads run squarely into Government subsidized water compe- 
tition. This should be taken into account in fixing rates. 

Undoubtedly we have as good and as capable men operating our 
railroads as are to be found in any other industry, and they are not 
overpaid. But I sometimes wonder if railroad management had to 
find their own salaries through economical management, were freed 
of banker domination, and could not seek the shelter of the courts 
in lean years, if they would not bring about many savings that are 
possible under laws and regulations now governing their operations. 

Notwithstanding that Congress is slow in enacting railroad legis- 
lation and that the Interstate Commerce Commission may be none 
too fast in adjusting rates to suit changed conditions, and that 
taxes and other costs are continually on the increase, management 
could help a great deal by eliminating unnecessary and uneconomi- 
cal duplication of service. This would involve somewhat less labor, 
but labor has a dismissal wage contract with all class I railroad 
upon which to rely under such circumstances. One of the principal 
purposes of this contract was to permit operating economies by con- 
solidations or coordinations and to afford protection to labor for loss 
of employment. It provides that the displaced employee shall be 
paid certain sums based on his length of service and past earning 
power. These payments can amount to more than a year’s earnings 
if paid in a lump sum, or at the employee's choice, a somewhat 
greater total amount if taken in monthly installments over a period 
of 3 years. Coordination of operation of railroads throughout the 
country would undoubtedly result in substantial savings. 

Holders of railroad securities cannot expect the Government to 
insure their investments any more than the Government insures 
the investments in other private enterprise, but with Government 
regulation as to service, charges, responsibility, working conditions, 
et cetera, Government should protect the roads against unfair and 
irresponsible highway traffic and Government-subsidized water 
rates, and should not permit unnecessary and uneconomical dupli- 
cation of service between the roads. 

The driver of a locomotive is only allowed to run so many miles 
a day. The driver of a truck that is not a common carrier, and 
the majority in operation are not common carriers, may be at the 
wheel as long and as often as he wishes, regardless of the danger 
to the life and property of others on the highway, and there is 
nothing to require that his employer pay him a wage commensu- 
rate with intelligent and efficient service. Nor is there any regu- 
lation as to rates or adequate requirement for responsibility. 
Incidentally, it would require 750 average-sized trucks to carry as 
much coal as a 75-car freight train. It is bad enough to have 
to wait at a railroad crossing for a freight train to pass, but 
imagine trying to get by 750 trucks on the highway. 

We must have all forms of transportation and every method 
should be perfected to insure safety of life and property and to 
give prompt and efficient service at the lowest possible cost, but 
there should be no disparity of treatment as between the various 
methods of transportation either by the Government or the public. 

If we build and maintain highways for the use of trucks and 
busses that operate as public carriers, we should take this into 
account in the treatment of our whole transportation problem. 

We should be as exacting of highway transportation in each 
category, including rates, responsibility, and working conditions, 
as we are of the railroads. 

Impoverished railroads mean less spending for labor and mate- 
rials, and this adversely affects the national prosperity. Yat we 
must be careful not to get rates so high that the consumer suf- 
fers. It is not an easy problem we are confronted with, thovgh 
a perfectly practical one, and entirely possible of solution. I feel 
sure if the railroads are allowed to earn sufficient to enable them 
to borrow the money, they would spend a billion dollars for 
rehabilitation, equipment, additions, and improvements in 1938, 
and without sufficient earnings to bolster their credit this ex- 
penditure will probably not be more than half that amount. 

The greater part of railroad capitalization is borrowed money, 
and every $5 net income available for interest enables the ex- 
penditure of $100 for labor and materials. I know of no other 
situation in our economic structure where the net earned dollar 
is multiplied 20 times in the volume of business thus created. 

We know that when railroads earn money they spend it, and 
this makes for better business and better conditions. It furnishes 
employment and gives the farmer a better market for his produce. 
Paying interest and dividends on inflated railroad capital need no 
longer be feared. The water has all been squeezed out. 
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I referred a while ago to our excellent passenger service, but 
probably of greater importance is the fact that freight trains are 
now operating upon schedules faster and more dependable than 
passenger trains were operated a few years ago. This makes un- 
necessary the carrying of large stocks of every character. Pur- 
chasers in almost every line are now able to buy for scheduled 
delivery and rely upon it. 

In the past 5 years it has been my business to get acquainted 
with the railroads, and I never travel but that I marvel at the 
perfection and dependability of the service. I can leave Washing- 
ton at 5 in the afternoon, spend the entire next business day in 
Chicago, and arrive at San Francisco or Los Angeles with but 1 
pusiness day lost. This is possible only because of the intelligence, 
integrity, and devotion to duty of thousands of men in overalls, 
not only those who operate the trains but those who build them 
and who maintain the track and equipment and who operate the 
intricate signal systems. The failure of any one of these factors 
would disarrange engagements and cause the loss of life and prop- 
erty. It is little short of amazing that of the hundreds of millions 
of train passengers carried each year, practically no lives are lost. 

Railroad employees are high-class men and devoted to their call- 
ing, whether in the cab, the caboose, at the brakes, in the presi- 
dent’s office, or any other branch of the service. And while in 
large measure the men in the ranks make their own rules for serv- 
ice, and demand good wages, they give value received, and keep 
their agreements. Their demands may sometimes seem inoppor- 
tune, but by and large very little fault can be found with what we 
term “railroad labor.” 

You may be interested to know the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was created in large measure because of railroads. 
Beginning with 1929 they were forced to lay off men and stop 
buying supplies to such an extent as to be an important factor in 
bringing on the depression. They had used up their cash and 
available credit, and the bankers could no longer accommodate 
them. Between 1929 and 1933 the gross income of railroads was 
cut in half, and it is to the credit of railroad management that 
they were able to reduce operating expenses 47 percent, almost in 
equal proportion to the loss in gross. This is a creditable record 
in meeting a very serious situation—making a landing from great 
height when the gas gave out, with only slight damage to the 
machine and very few casualties. 

Banks, business, industry, agriculture, and livestock, all were 
equally sick and needed Government help, but the railroads were 
prominent in the discussions before Congress that led up to the 
creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Yet of the $12,000,000,000 R. F. C.-Government credit by author- 
ity and direction of Congress, only $1,070,000,000 has been allocated 
to the railroads, less than 10 percent. Of this amount, $276,000,000 
was not used, and, agreeable to the applicants, the loan authoriza- 
tions have been canceled. We have actually disbursed $733,000,000, 
including $196,000,000 for purchase of railroad securities from 
P. W. A. We still have commitments to railroads aggregating 
$61,000,000, which will be disbursed if needed. We have collected 
$331,000,000 on railroad loans, leaving a balance outstanding of 
$402,000,000. Of all R. F. C. disbursements for loans and bank 
stock investments, almost three-fourths has already been repaid 
and without any pressure. We will have no ultimate net loss on 
the balance. What few individual losses we have will be more 
than offset by net earnings from interest over expenses and inter- 
est we pay for the money we borrow to lend. 

We have made loans to 79 railroads and receivers of railroads, 32 
of which roads have paid us back in full. We have loans to 22 
railroads aggregating $163,000,000 that are in the hands of the 
court. I am glad to say there are very few railroad debts maturing 
within the next year. I refer to the whole railroad situation and 
not to R. F. C. loans; but unless income available for fixed charges 
can soon be substantially increased many roads will be operating 
on short rations and some of them in serious difficulty. 

While holding no particular brief for the railroads except as 
they affect the whole national economic structure, I believe the 
problem may best be solved by coordination of operation of roads 
occupying the same general section. Many actual consolidations 
should be made, being careful always to preserve competition 
between principal industrial centers and agricultural sections. 

West of the Mississippi we might have, say, five systems, two 
occupying the Northwest and middle Northwest, two the West 
and Southwest, and one the central section. East of the Missis- 
sippi two systems could occupy the South and Southeast and two 
or possibly three the territory between St. Louis, Chicago, and the 
East, including New England, again being careful to preserve active 
competition between the systems occupying a given territory. 

In the past we as a Nation have encouraged competitive railroad 
lines, but new conditions confront us, and many of the roads are 
in a bad way. Many cannot survive without higher rates than the 
consumer can pay. Furthermore, when rates are too high the 
traffic is not forthcoming. While the railroads still handle a great 
majority of all freight, other forms of transportation are taking 
enough business to threaten the stability of the industry if we 
continue to operate all of the mileage on a highly competitive 
basis. Railroads maintained at their highest possible efficiency are 
essential to the general welfare. 

The question comes up, therefore, in a desire to avoid Govern- 
ment ownership, as to whether railroads should not be considered 
more as monopolies, such as the telephone and the telegraph, but 
subject to strict Government regulation both as to service and 
charges, maintaining regulated competition between the several 
groups. 

It pould seem that if our genius can make railroad travel safe 
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navigate the seas beneath the surface, and carry the voice around 
the world in an instant, that those of us in business should be 
able to solve these purely practical problems 

Just a word about business conditions. There has been entirely 
too much attention paid im recent weeks to the gyrations of the 
stock market. I have no information as to what percentage of our 
people owns stocks that are listed on the exchanges and traded in 
daily, but it is not large. I repeat here a statement I made in a 
recent address before the oil industry at Houston: “Whatever the 
cause, we should all realize that it is better to make money by 
working for it than by betting on the rising and falling figures of 
the ticker tape or which horse can run the fastest.” 

The legitimate income of the average working man or woman, 
regardless of station, is not affected by whether stocks go up or 
down; it is, or should be, the dividends that he is interested in, 
if interested at all, and earned dividends are not being withheld. 
Extreme fluctuations do, however, create a psychological influence 
in the mind of the average person because he does not understand 
the reasons for them. In that way they may prevent normal 
spending. 

Our country has seldom been more prosperous than it is now. 
We have abundant crops of all kinds and prices are fair. They 
could be better, but they have been much worse. Certainly there 
are no clouds on the horizon that could adversely affect the 
average American citizen unless it be foreign wars, and that possi- 
bility is remote insofar as our becoming involved in them. 
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HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
AT CHEYENNE, WYO., SEPTEMBER 24, 1937 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, President Roosevelt 
recently in Cheyenne, Wyo., delivered an address dealing 
with national problems. In order that it may receive wider 
distribution, I ask that it may be incorporated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Some people wonder why I am here. Last January a good friend 
of mine came to me and said, “Why, during the next 4 years, don't 
you take it easy? Why don’t you coast? You climbed up a long, 
steep grade over the past 4 years and now, during the next 4 years 
you might as well have a good time.” 

I said to him that I was going to continue during these 4 years 
the practice of the last 4 years and that, incidentally, in so doing 
I would have a good time. 

I don’t want to coast and the Nation doesn’t want me to coast 
with my feet up on the front wheels. 

I have thought that it was part of the duty of the Presidency 
to keep in touch, personal touch, with the Nation. And so, this 
year, since January, I have already made one trip through a num- 
ber of the Southern States on my way back from catching some 
fish and now I am going out to the coast for the third time since 
I have been President—not counting campaign trips—going out to 
take a “look-see”—to try to tie together in my own mind the 
problems of the Nation in order that I may, at first hand, know 
as much about the questions that affect all the 48 States as 
possible. 

As you know, the greater part of the emergency is over—not all 
of it because there are still a great many difficult problems and I 
want to talk to you, very briefly, about some of the things that 
the National Government has done and is doing. 

For example, during the past 3 or 4 years we have spent in 
every part of the country a great deal of Federal money in putting 
people to work. That was the primary objective, but at the same 
time we have tried our utmost to accomplish useful things and 
there is not a State—there are very few communities in the whole 
Nation that have not benefited by these Federal expenditures, 
not in a temporary way but in a permanent way. 

I was thinking this morning of the question of airports and I 
don't know whether it is thoroughly realized by you here on one 
of the stations on one of the main transcontinental air lines that 
the Federal Government has assisted in the building, not of several 
dozen new airports in the country, not of several hundred, but of 
many thousands, with the result today that the United States 
is checkerboarded with airports in every State. That is an accom- 
plishment of the past 3 or 4 years. 

In the same way, not dozens or hundreds but thousands of 
schools have been built or renovated with a combination of State, 


at 120 miles an hour, travel by air at more than double this speed, | local, and Federal funds. 
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We have to come some day to an end of the greater part of that 
program, and just the other day, in Washington, we allocated the 
last of the Federal money for Public Works projects. This consisted 
of more schools, more sewer systems, more waterworks, and things 
of that kind where there was a very clear need for replacement or 
where the States or the localities had already voted the funds. 

I will tell you one amusing story of the allocation for school 
projects. Congress told me to confine them to those schools where 
the schools had been burned down or where a new school had to 
be built to replace a building that was about to tumble down. 
There came a project from one of the Southern States for the 
building of a new school building and a new library. The school 
building was to replace one that was about to fall down and we 
granted that project. But in the case of the library they appar- 
ently did not have a library and it was therefore not a replacement 
project. With great regret, we rejected the application. 

The head of the school came to Washington to see me. I told 
him how sorry I was that we could not spend Federal funds for 
new buildings, no matter how much they were needed, unless they 
were to replace one that had burned or tumbled down; and he said, 
“But, Mr. President, our library did burn down.” I said, “That's 
funny, because there is nothing said about that in the application. 
When was it burned down?” And he replied, “Mr. President, our 
library was burned in 1864 by General Sherman.” 

On this trip I am looking at many types of projects. I am always 
eager, when I come West, to get more people out of the East to 
come West and see things with their own eyes. 

The other day I read in a big newspaper of the Middle West an 
editorial which took as its text the fact that one of the W. P. A. 
dams in Kansas had in part been washed out. It meant undoubt- 
edly the loss of a good deal of money; and the editorial pointed out 
that this was the way the Federal’ Government was wasting its 
funds. 

Well, I believe that engineers are human, just like I am, and 
that they do not make a home run every time they come to the 
bat 

But the editorial went on, taking that dam as a text and pointed 
out from their point of view, which I do not believe is the point 
of view of the Nation, that in the construction of great dams by 
the Federal Government we are creating millions of kilowatts of 
power which will never be used by the people. 

I think that you and I and most people realize that when you 
do create power the public finds some useful way to use it. 

In the same way they went on to say that all of these reclama- 
tion projects mean a pure waste of money, that to build a project 
like Casper-Alcova or Grand Coulee we would make available 
necessary farm lands, and that there are enough good farms in 
the United States to take care of all the people who need them 
for 50 years to come. 

You and I know that that is not so. You, here on this great 
central highway, know of the number of people—families—who 
have had to leave their homes on their farms in the drought area, 
some of them from the eastern part of this State, from the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, people who could 
not make a go of it on the poor land—families forced to leave 
their homes to avoid starvation. Those people have come farther 
west, looking for a chance to earn their livelihood, looking for 
good land and not being able to find it. 

So, in the same way, there are thousands of families in the 
East who are unable to make good on the land they are tilling 
now for very obvious reasons. It is land that ought not to be 
under.the plow. So, for all those families I believe that it is the 
duty of the Federal Government and the State governments to 
provide them with land where it is possible to do it, where they 
can make a living. 

I could go on talking about W. P. A. and P. W. A. and soil ero- 
sion and the C. C. C. camps. As a matter of fact, they have all 
served a useful purpose. It is a better country for having spent 
for a few years more than we were taking in in taxes; but don’t 
let anybody deceive you—the Government of the United States is 
not going broke. 

So here I am, trying in this short trip—for it must be short— 
to get a cross-section point of view, the point of view especially 
of the rank and file of the American people in this western coun- 
try. Yes; it is part of the duty of the Presidency to represent, 
insofar as possible, all the people; not just Democrats, but Re- 
publicans and others as well; not just rich people, but poor people 
as well. And I have been trying very simply to do the most good 
for the greatest number. 

Out here in the cattle country and the sugar-beet country, of 
course, I am interested in the prosperity of the raisers of cattle 
and the growers of beets. 

Perhaps somewhere down in my heart I am a little bit more 
interested in the 10 men who have a hundred head of cattle 
apiece than I am in the 1 man who has a thousand head of cattle. 
And perhaps I am a little more interested in the 10 men who 
have a hundred acres of beets than I am in the 1 man who has 
a thousand acres of beets. 

It seems to me that is one of the orders—one of the necessary 
things that goes with the Presidency. 

In these next few years—4 years, 8 years, 12 years, 20 years—TI 
am very firmly convinced that the people of the Nation will have, 
more and more, a national point of view. 

You people out here realize far better than you did 4 years ago 
that your prosperity is tied up very intimately with the prosperity 
of the cotton growers of the South and with that of the indus- 
trial workers of the East. And in the same way those people in 
the great factories of the East and Middle West and on the cotton 
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farms of the South, in the Corn Belt, and in the Wheat Belt kn 
that their prosperity is affected by your prosperity out here. 

That, I believe, will be written in history as the great accom- 
plishment of these years that we are living in now—the welding 
together of the people of the United States. 

So, my friends, I am glad to have been able to come out here 
on this annual trip, and I hope and expect to come out again 
during the next 3 years. 
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EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
inserted in the Recorp an editorial entitled “Budget Balanc- 
ing—Dangerous Demagogy,” published in this mornine’s 
Philadelphia Record. I hope every Member of the Senat: 
will find time to read it. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of November 17, 1937] 
BUDGET BALANCING—DANGEROUS DEMAGOGY 

“Why balance the Budget now?” 

Ask Mr. Conservative that question and he will look at you as 
though you were beneath contempt. Press him for an answer and 
he will tell you: 

That it is obvious no one can go on spending money forever and 
never pay it back. 

That the more money you borrow today the more you have to 
pay back tomorrow with high taxes and danger of disastrous 
inflation. 

That if we let the national debt grow any larger we will destroy 
national credit. 

Let’s analyze Mr. Conservative’s answers. 

Granted that no one can go on spending money forever without 
paying it back. 

But most businesses have been built up by going in debt. 

There is a time when it is wise to go into debt as well as a time 
when it is wise to pay off that debt. And that applies to Gov- 
ernment as well as to private business. Our question was not 
why balance the Budget at some future time, but why balance it 
now. 

As to Mr. Conservative’s second answer that the more money 
you borrow the more you have to pay back with high taxes and 
danger of disastrous inflation. 

Granted that whatever the Nation borrows it must pay back. 
But it doesn’t follow that the more the Government borrows the 
higher the taxes. 

Taxes take a percentage of national income. The higher the 
national income the less the percentage of that income required to 
finance the Government. 

The net national debt at the beginning of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, June $0, 1933, was nineteen and one-half billion 
dollars, as against a national income of less than forty billion. 
The debt was almost 50 percent of national income. 

The net national debt on June 30, 1937, was twenty-seven and 
one-half billion dollars, as against a national income of sixty-five 
billion, 42 percent of national income. 

The more the Government borrows and spends, the more credit 
is available for further borrowing and the lower interest rates fall, 
unless artificially maintained by credit restriction, such as increas- 
ing reserve requirements and sterilizing gold. 

Increase of the national debt which increases national income 
and lowers interest rates will lower taxes instead of increasing 
them. 

So that part of Mr. Conservative’s reasoning is wrong. 

But we haven't answered Mr. Conservative’s fear of dangerous 
inflation. 

Inflation is creation of more money, cash or credit, than the 
Nation needs to transact its business. Using the sovereign power 
to create too much money makes money cheap in the double sense 
of low interest rates and low purchasing power. If the Govern- 
ment goes too far in diluting the supply of dollars, possessors of 
dollars become panicky, trade dollars for commodities at ever- 
mounting prices in the ascending spiral of such an inflation as 
destroyed the monetary system of Germany after the war. 

Mr. Censervative is afraid that increasing the national debt will 
cause a similar inflation. Let’s see whether his fear is justified. 

Size of the debt must be considered in relation to public 
business, 
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If the proportion of the national debt to the national income 
remains constant, there is no inflation and there is no danger of | 
inflation. 

The price index—that is, the average prices of all commodities 
as calculated by the Federal Department of Labor—is controlled by 
three factors: Quantity of money (cash and credit) times its ve- 
locity, divided by volume of trade. If we increase the volume of 
money and its velocity (rate of changing hands) without increasing 
the trade of the Nation, we have inflation. But if the trade of the 
Nation increases in proportion to the volume of money and its 
velocity the price index remains constant. 

During the last 5 years volume of trade has increased faster than 
volume of credit. 

We have not increased our supply of money as fast as we have 
increased the work the money has to do. 

Now as to Mr. Conservative’s contention that if we let the na- 
tional debt grow any larger we will destroy national credit. 

Debt is a relative quantity and must be considered in relation to 
the wealth and income of the debtor. 


be considered in relation to a huge nation. Compared with the 
debts of Great Britain and France it is very small. We have less 
than half the per capita debt of Great Britain. 

In proportion to national income the comparison with England 
and France is even more striking. Our net national debt is less 
than half of our present national income. England's national debt 
of thirty-five billion is 178 percent of her national income of 
twenty billion. France’s national debt of twenty-two billion is 
nearly double her national income. 

The debt of the United States Government would be $100,000,- 
000,000 if it were as large per capita as that of Great Britain. 

The debt of the United States Government would be $115,000,- 
000,000 if it were as large in proportion to our national income as 
that of Great Britain. 

The present Federal debt is so far from the danger point that it 
is the worst sort or demagogy to frighten business with this false 
bugaboo. 

As long as national income is mounting faster than national debt, 
we are spending money wisely. There is no danger of national 
bankruptcy or ruinous inflation. 

But if we stop spending money before we have achieved a stable 
self-sustaining recovery, if national business drops off before we 
have had an opportunity to reduce indebtedness, then, indeed, this 
Nation is in danger. We are in the position of the man who borrows 
$10,000 to develop a paying business and then stops the develop- 
ment before the business is profitable. He is left with a debt of 
$10,000 and no business. 

If we had gone into the World War with the declaration that no 
matter what the situation we were resolved to withdraw from the 
war when the national debt reached $25,000,000,000, the Allies would 
have lost the war and Germany today would be ruling the world. 

We went into that war resolved to spend whatever was necessary 
to win. 

We must press for economic recovery with the same high courage 
and resolution. 

If everything that Mr. Conservative said were true, it would still 
be wrong to balance the Budget now. It happens that he is not 
right in an economic sense or any other sense. 

A wise government, like a wise businessman, knows when to 
spend, when to save. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend | 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address | 
delivered over the radio on October 17, 1937, by my colleague 
from Kansas [Mr. LAMBERTSON]. 


Ihe President has called Congress in special session for the 15th 
of November. To my mind it is unnecessary. Three major things 
are hinted at and two others alluded to for consideration. Five 
things for 5 weeks. Three are of major importance. The farm 
bill carries a scintilla of emergency; all the others not the least in 
the world. 

A special session is expensive, but the object of saving is not in 
our machinery today. It is my opinion that the President is more 
interested in passing the wage and hour bill and the reorganiza- 
tion bill for the executive departments than any other thing, and 
that by calling the special session he dramatizes the situation, giv- 
ing the appearance of emergency to these two bills, helping his 
Position to pass them, which is going to be difficult, and crowding 
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them into such a short legislative period so that they will not be 
considered in the usual legislative way but “gag ruled” through to 
passage. 


The President, in his recent fireside talk, made it appear as if 
the special session had come out of his contact with the grass 
roots on recent trips. Through recent disclosures we know that 
he planned to call this special session before he ever started the 
trip 

The President of the United States is my President. I have been 
accused of being unduly friendly for a minority Member, so grant 
me about as much right to criticize him as the average man. I 
criticized his predecessor when, in my opinion, he was wrong, par- 
ticularly on the passage of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, and never 
admired President Hoover so much after he wrung his hands like 
Pontius Pilate and let that bill go through. 

President Roosevelt, aside from being the President of all the 
people, is the head of his party. I am criticizing him today as the 
politician, and I don’t mean that in any insinuating sense, because 
all of us who are active in public life are politicians. The President 
is the most masterful politician that has been produced in many 
years. He is the most determined, refusing to take defeat or admit 
defeat. He holds a grudge against the Supreme Court for throw- 
ing out the A. A. A. and the N. R. A. He is determined to pass 
them both again under a slightly revamped Supreme Court and 
at the same time arrogate to himself more power in the Executive 
Department. He plans to jam these three things through the spe- 
cial session without the usual consideration. In his first inaugural 
he quoted Theodore Roosevelt about being content to bat 75 per- 
cent. Franklin hasn't admitted yet in 414 years that he has fanned 
or even fouled the ball. 

I am going to oppose his new N. R. A. and the reorganization bill 
because they are little dictatorships, and also may oppose the farm 
bill if it is not what the farmers of the country want. I am pri- 
marily now, as 10 years ago, interested in agriculture. There are 
three psychologies opposed to curtailment of production at this 
time: First, we have had about 5 years of drought. The elements 
have curtailed to an unprecedented degree. We are all anxious 
to raise something again with a degree of abundance. Second, we 
don't like the agricultural importations which have increased so 
rapidly under this administration in reciprocal-trade agreements. 
It is not consistent with curtailing surpluses that we permit in- 
creased importations. And, third, we oppose the tremendous ex- 
pansion of irrigation projects in the West, which add to the surplus. 
In spite of the President’s explanation the other night, these 
products go into the same channels and markets as our products. 

I was amazed on a recent visit to Fort Collins and that great 
irrigated area to see that most of the land was raising wheat. 
Don’t tell me for one minute that the billions we are obligated 
to spend in the valleys of the Rocky Mountains and the others of 
the West are not intended to raise crops to be sold on the market. 
A protected market is important to agriculture and cheap interest 
rates, rates like other industries are able to borrow on from the 
Government. What sympathy was the President giving the hard- 
pressed, drought-ridden, and grasshopper-eaten mortgagor last 
summer when he vetoed the bill to extend cheap interest rates, 
and we hati to pass it over his objection? What was he thinking 
of then, pray tell me? He said we were taking money out of the 
Treasury. His only other economy of the last session was his ob- 
jection to spending fourteen million for vocational education in 
the rural high schools of the country while he approved hundreds 
of millions that were being poured into rat holes. The President, 
on his western trip, had respectable ovations at every stop, but 
every stop was where the Government had spent a wad of money, 
and why shouldn’t they give him ovations? Even on the river 
front in St. Louis they might have met him with a dozen bands, 
where he initiated and obligated us to a thirty million dollar 
expenditure for a second Thomas Jefferson memorial. 

Now let us go back to his two major objectives of the special 
session—the wage and hour bill which Justice Black rushed 
through the Senate and for which he immediately got his reward. 
It gives five men, appointed by the President, the power to fix 
minimum wages. It gives them the power to vary them in every 
State in the Union. They don’t have to be uniform. That is 
the power to fix wages. That means control of industries by the 
President of the United States. If some tragedy would happen 
to the President and Jack Garner would become President to- 
morrow, this bill would die in a minute because its promoters 
wouldn’t accept Jack Garner’s board. Legislation shouldn't be 
built around one man. You remember the old N. R. A. had a 
nine-to-nothing decision against it. It wasn’t a five to four. 

Then in the reorganization no reductions are planned. There 
will be a superorganization over all of these, which creates a 
lot of jobs. There will be no curtailment but there will be a 
concentration of power. For instance, the General Accounting 
Office, which was created as a direct agent of Congress, under 
the new bill comes under the President’s wing. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and others like the Civil Service Com- 
mission who have had an independent and honorable status, 
sacrifice it to be coordinated under the President. The President 
spoke about the importance of the reorganization bill intimating 
saving. Then in the next breath he advocates the wage and hour 
bill which calls for a complete new set-up numbering into the 
thousands. I am against any administration reorganizing the 
Government for economy which hasn’t practiced it and which has 
averaged a new commission every week for 4% years. 

At the present time, the farm bill is tearing apart the best 
minds of the soil. The Wallace bill, which the Farm Bureau is 
sponsoring, is opposed by the Grange and the Farmers’ Union. 
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They had to go down to the fifth place on the majority side of 
the Agricultural Committee of the House to find a man who 
would introduce it in the last session. We want to do all for 
agriculture we can, but we are terribly divided right now on a 
permanent program. Yet in 5 weeks we are to settle it, with 
these two other big propositions that I have just spoken of. If 
the President of the United States can force all three of these 
things to a conclusion before Christmas he is more powerful than 
I have ever given him credit for being. He is a real dictator if 
he can do this. Why, it took 6 months for one House to dispose 
of his court proposal. Yet he expects two Houses and three joint- 
conference committees to dispose of these three outstanding meas- 
ures in 5 weeks. 

A great deal has been said lately about intolerance in connection 
with Justice Black and the Klan. Only this week I heard a 
national farm leader say that CLiirrorp Hope had thrown the farm- 
ers down by not being willing to sponsor, even as a minority com- 
mittee member, a certain farm bill. We Kansans resent this. 
Hore’s fine intelligence, wonderful industry, and devotion to the 
cause of agriculture is the object of much comment throughout 
the Nation. This speaker referred to us Members of Congress as 
politicians several times. Then in the next breath he urged his 
organization to be militant, saying that they could be more effec- 
tive by being active in politics. 

Let me recapitulate by saying that your Representative has stood 
by President Hoover when he thought he was right and opposed 
him when he thought he was wrong; he has stood by President 
Roosevelt when he thought he was right and opposed him when 
he thought he was wrong. The three outstanding proposals he 
has had since the last election—the one on the Court, this one on 
the wage and hour bill, and the reorganization are all dictatorial 
and should not be passed, Senator. BARKLEY says that they will 
all be passed before Christmas, but I don’t believe it. 

In conclusion let me again say that the main object of the spe- 
cial session is to pass this second N. R. A. and the regrouping bill, 
both dictatorships, and to run them through a very short session 
by dramatizing them as emergencies. With Kipling let us pray 
“Lord God of hosts be with us yet.” 
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ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON, ASSISTANT ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL, SEPTEMBER 17, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, before the Trade and Commerce Bar 
Association and Trade Association Executives in New York 
City, Hotel Astor, September 17, 1937: 


For 40 years the United States has had a statute that appears to 
condemn every combination which restrains trade. Its general 
language might include almost any combination, trade association, 
or industry. But we have court decisions which make possible & 
plausible legal defense of almost any combination in restraint of 
trade. What business conduct the resulting law will really reach 
has become our major governmental mystery. 

As a result of this confusion we are faced with the following 
inescapable facts: 

1. The Department of Justice has no satisfactory standards by 
which cases can be selected for prosecution or by which the suc- 
cess of any given prosecution may be predicted with assurance. 

2. Business enterprise has no safe standards by which it may 
determine in advance the validity of concerted action, even when 
the principal purpose is to eliminate waste or reduce costs of 
production or distribution. 

3. The administrative arm of the Government is unable to give 
commitments as to any combination because the confusion of 
precedents and policy is such that a position taken in one case may 
prove an embarrassment in others. 

The sum of these three facts is that there is no stated or in- 
telligible policy which differentiates pursuit of industrial efficiency 
from industrial empire building. 

Every antitrust problem is economic as well as legal. Economic 
questions are not well investigated or settled in adversary combat, 
conducted under technical rules ang evidentiary limitations. A 
bitterly contested case drags a delirions course from court to court, 
and is seldom completed within the administration that begins it. 
The appropriations for enforcement will not sustain more than a 
half dozen contested suits, and is utterly inadequate to the task of 
policing our national economy. 

I have no interest in “trust busting” for the sheer joy of “trust 
busting” or in legal assaults on combinations which have economic 
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necessity on their side. We should not spend great sums to obta 
decrees which are economically unenforceable and, when carr 
out in form, are often only lessons in futility. Antitrust suit 
provide spectacular legal battles and “famous victories.” But t! 
exercise for legal theoreticians often fails to produce any discernib|e 
economic effect. 

I do not belittle the importance of present or past efforts to en- 
force the law through antitrust suits. Though they have failed to 
break up price-controlling organizations or to check the continuing 
concentration of wealth and of industrial control they have doubt- 
less saved us many evils that would have accompanied complet: ly 
unsupervised organizations. They have furnished, although ob- 
scurely, standards of conduct and business practices which have 
improved business ethics during the process of centralization of 
American industry. They have saved us from the cartel system of 
Europe. 

I am interested in the establishment of a consistent national 
policy of monopoly control, intelligible both to those expected to 
comply with it and those expected to enforce it. Destruction of 
monopoly has been a high-sounding generality advocated by both 
political parties in nearly every campaign, but never with a too- 
troublesome definiteness. “To be grandly vague,” writes Herman 
Finer, “is the shortest route to power, for a meaningless noise is 
that which divides us least.” For 40 years administrations have 
alternated between a policy of being aggressively vague and pas- 
sively vague, until an attempt to reduce business practice and 
controls to definite and intelligible codes was made urder the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Apart from any other value or 
defect of that plan, the brief experience with cooperative instead 
of competitive effort in industry should contribute richly in 
standards by which to weigh all future plans for social control of 
industry. 

ANTITRUST POLICY AND ITS ALTERNATIVE 


The basic philosophy and object of the antitrust laws and the 
probable alternative if they fail are too little understood. 

The antitrust laws represent an effort to avoid detailed Govern- 
ment regulation of business by keeping competition in control of 
prices. It was hoped to save government from the conflicts and 
accumulation of grievances which continuous price control would 
produce and let it confine its responsibility to seeing that a true 
competitive economy functions. 

But it is a mistake to believe that they represent a philosophy of 
unconcern or indifference about our economic life. They assert, 
on the contrary, a definite economic plan, a sovereignty of public 
over private interest in business, and an affirmative control over 
our economic life to provide conditions under which competition 
will function effectively. 

To this end, though we know competition to be ruthless and at 
times a wasteful regulator, each competitor is protected and fos- 
tered, even if he be a “chiseler,” an underseller, and a hair shirt 
to his industry. 

Also, since there can be no effective competition except between 
rivals with some equality of strength and resource, and since many 
sources of supply are best assurance of competition, the law aims 
to prevent concentration of wealth and centralization of indus- 
trial, financial, or trade control, as well as complete monopoly. 

This competitive system between business groups, free and un- 
centralized, reduces the responsibility of the Government to keep- 
ing the channels of competition unobstructed. This is the lowest 
degree of Government control that business can expect. 

The question we face today is whether we can keep that kind of 
economy or whether we will be forced by its break-down to other 
and more drastic regulation. 

American business must make up its mind whether it favors the 
regulation by competition contemplated by our antitrust laws or 
the only probable alternative—-Government control. Every step to 
weaken antitrust laws or to suspend them in any field, or to permit 
price fixing, is a certain, even if unknowing, step to Government 
control. 

Many leaders of conservative thought recognize that American 
business is faced with this alternative. 

In April, commenting on the fact that the Aluminum Co. suit 
not only puts the company on trial for monopoly but also puts the 
existing antitrust laws on trial, Mr. Walter Lippmann said: 

“The restoration of competition is the only possible alternative 
to socialism, and it would be useless, as well as hypocritical, for 
anyone to object to the collectivism of the New Deal and yet to cry 
out that an unmistakable economic monopoly should be tolerated 
by the law. * * ° 

“Moreover, if private big business collectivism is to be tolerated 
in the basic manufacturing industries, then all other producers, 
farmers, secondary manufacturers, and workers in other industries 
are compelled to organize socialistically to protect themselves 
against such monopolies.” 

Let us now turn to certain symptoms of the failure or inade- 
quacy of the present antitrust laws. 


DECLINE OF COMPETITION 


Economists recognize a decline of competition and express anxiety 
as to its meaning. 

The statistics show the disappearance of large numbers of in- 
dustrial units. An era of bankruptcy has followed an era of 
merger and consolidation, and only a relatively small number of 
industrial units and sources of supply have survived. Competition 
among them is often moderated by financial controls, interlocking 
directorates, or by patent controls basing-point practices, or price 
leadership, or dominance in an industry. The probability of new 
units is greatly reduced by the constantly increasing investment 
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necessary to secure the benefits of mass production, and by the 
high cost of cultivating a national market. 

The sharpest illustration of lessened competition is the experi- 
ence of the Government as a buyer. It should be the last to feel 
a decline of competition. Not only do laws protect the existence 
of competition among sellers but the Government is also required 
by law to purchase only on the basis of competitive bids. A rather 
ponderous machinery is set up for the handling of sealed offers— 
an official call for bids, great secrecy of the sealed envelopes placed 
in a strong box in a department safe as they are received, a tense 
moment on the announced day when the bids are made public— 
and then a fizzle. I can bring the matter home to you best by 
specific examples from among many available. 

The Denver office of the Bureau of Reclamation opened 17 bids 
for reinforcement bars, 14 of which were identical to the last 
penny, namely, $1,144.16. The United States engineers at Los 
Angeles opened 12 bids for reinforcement bars and 11 of them 
were identical—$194,051.89. The purchasing agent for the Fort 
Peck Dam opened 10 bids on reinforcement bars and each one of 
the 10 was $253,633.80. In February 1936, 16 companies each bid 
$3,483.50 on a steel-sheet order, and in June 15 companies each bid 
exactly the same figure again for a similar order. Steel-plate 
bids present a similar record. In steel pipe the prize situation 
appeared when 59 bids were opened by the Navy Department and 
each of the 59 companies bid $16,001.83. 

In Government purchase of explosives about 425 bids were opened 
during 1935 and the first half of 1936, and the great majority 
were identical. Bids on cement follow the same pattern. In one 
instance 40 companies each bid exactly $7,148.60. On another 
contract 43 bids were identical. The same situation has occurred 
with products of nearly all metal, paper, rubber, meat, wood, bat- 
teries, explosives, cement, machinery, office supplies, chemical and 
medical supplies, and all plumbing supplies. 

I am not now passing judgment as to whether these bids are 
the result of a punishable corsspiracy. But they certainly were not 
the result of identical costs of manufacture, nor of independent 
estimates. They are the product of artificial marketing ma- 
chinery. Our antitrust laws are often interpreted to prohibit 
methods rather than results. What may be illegal if accomplished 
in one way is held to be legal if accomplished in another. 

No matter whether the private business controls and arrange- 
ments which produce identical bidding be what the courts have 
heretofore called legal or illegal, the effect is to compel purchases 
to pay a price based on calculation, not on competition. What- 
ever the effect of this on private buyers, it completely destroys the 
mechanism set up by Federal, State, and municipal governments 
to keep favoritism and corruption out of public buying. And it 
provides dramatic evidence that price competition in many indus- 
tries is under mathematical control to the fraction of a cent. 


CONTROLLED PRICES AND PRICE DISPARITIES 


This ability of some industries to control or peg their prices, 
while others fluctuate, results in a disastrous price disparity. 

During the depression, prices of some commodities remained 
relatively stationary and rigid, while certain others were flexible 
and moved up and down with the ebb and flow of business activity. 
For example, prices received by the farmer during the depression 
showed the greatest sensitivity and fell, as a whole, about 57 
percent, and grains about 64 percent, while agricultural imple- 
ments declined less than 17 percent as a maximum, and for most 
of the years the decline was only 5 percent or 6 percent, using the 
1926 price level as 100 percent in each instance. 

These figures may give the impression that we merely have a 
contrast between the prices of agricultural products and of manu- 
factures. However, highly competitive textiles, such as cotton 
goods, compared with the average for 1926, went off 50 percent, 
knit goods 53 percent, silk and rayons about 75 percent, while less 
competitive metal and metal products reached 23 percent as a 
maximum and the decline for most of the period was less than 
15 percent. 

The conviction grows that the difference between the rigid price 
in some lines and the sensitive price in others is largely influenced 
by the private economic planning done by those who object most 
vigorously to the Nation’s engaging in public economic planning. 


PRICE CONTROL DOES NOT STABILIZE PRODUCTION OR EMPLOYMENT 


If rigid prices meant stability of employment in the industry, we 
would find price control more tolerable. But generally the more 
rigid and inflexible the price of a product during the depression 
the more calamitous was the decline in its labor’s pay roll. In 
some industries pay rolls almost vanished, although prices of the 
product were little affected. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, pay rolls for the iron and steel industries declined about 
75 percent while the wholesale price of ingots declined only 16 
percent. The depression prices of cast-iron pipe declined 7 percent 
and pay rolls declined 74 percent. While agricultural implements 
declined 14 percent in price, that industry's pay rolls took the prize 
decline of 83 percent. Virgin aluminum went down 21 percent in 
price and pay rolls of aluminum manufacturers declined about 70 
percent. Cement declined 13 percent and its pay rolls 72 percent. 

There seems to be something the matter with conditions which 
yield these percentages. is is confirmed by reference to the price 
and pay-roll percentages for more competitive industries. Prices on 
woolen and worsted goods declined 34 percent and the pay rolls 
about 51 percent. Cotton goods showed a decline of 43 percent and 


price and 42 percent in pay rolls. Leather showed a decline of 44 
percent in price and 42 percent in pay rolls 

Of course, there are factors influential in producing these per- 
centages other than the factor of monopoly or price control. But 
the correspondence between rigid prices and low pay rolls is so 
general as to surpass the probabilities of coincidence. The kind of 
“industrial stability” which means the ability to avoid price con- 
cessions does not promote, even if it does not injure, stability of 
employment or wage levels. 


ECONOMIC CONCENTRATION 


The concentration of ownership and control of industry is fatal 
to the operation of competitive economy. Concentration destroys 
the sources and possibilities of competition, and the antitrust 
statutes attempt to check it, but the courts, blind to this purpose, 
have said “size is no offense.” 

Concentration of corporate ownership of wealth, chiefly means of 
production, has proceeded to a surprising degree. In 1932, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 53 percent 
of all corporate-owned assets in this country was held by 618 cor- 
porations, which constitutes only two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
number of corporations reporting. Five percent of the corporations 
owned 85 percent of all the corporate-owned wealth in 1932. More 
than 50 percent of all the net income enjoyed by corporations in 
1932 went to 232 corporations, while of the country’s manufacturing 
corporations 1.2 percent of the total number accounted for 63 
percent of the aggregate net profits. In 1934 the only group of 
corporations to earn an aggregate net profit was the group whose 
assets exceeded $50,000,000. Thus, the process of concentration was 
continuing. 

There was likewise a high degree of concentration in the owner- 
ship of these corporations; 1929 was a banner year for stock 
ownership and in that year the 3.28 percent of the population who 
filed individual income-tax returns accounted for the receipt of 
more than 83 percent of all dividends paid to individuals. And 
78 percent of those dividends reported were received by three- 
tenths of 1 percent of our population. 

In 1933 the Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics show that there 
were only 1,747,740 taxable individual incomes in the United States 
and nearly one-third of all the property reported as passing by 
death was found in less than 4 percent of the estates. You are 
all familiar with the Brookings Institution’s studies in 1929 which 
reports that about 6,000,000 families or 21 percent of all families 
had family incomes of less than $1,000 annually, and that 36,000 
families in the high-income brackets received as much of our 
national income in that year as 11,000,000 families with the lowest 
incomes. 

Even these statistics do not properly measure the degree of con- 
centration of control of industry for by holding companies and 
interlocking directorates many corporations may be under a single 
control and there is no discernible limit to the centralizing 
tendency. 

The Canadian Royal Commission on Price Spreads recently made 
the. following observations: 

“At first sight, indeed, it appeared that the separate and distinct 
problems which emerged in the evidence called for separate treat- 
ment and almost separate reports. On closer study, however, it 
became clear that many of the grievances complained of, and the 
problems disclosed, were manifestations of one fundamental and 
far-reaching social change, the concentration of economic power. 
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“The depression has, furthermore, demonstrated that the strong 
and the organized are attaining an ever-increasing position of 
dominance in our economic life; that economic power is becoming 
concentrated. With this concentration old theories of economic 
control are proving inadequate.” 

This concentration of business accounts in large part for the 
lost influence of big business, and its press, and its legal lackeys, 
and its business organizations, in legislative and election struggles. 
Forty years ago big business had as its ally in every town and set- 
tlement the local merchant, local manufacturer, local banker, and 
local utility man. Each was a leading citizen, on whom many de- 
pended for information and leadership as well as for credit and 
jobs. This type of man has largely gone. Why he has gone makes 
little difference. 

In the place of this strong and leading individual is a managing 
clerk at the chain store who cannot make a credit sale, and a local 
superintendent for the factory. The local bank is closed and no- 
body who has more authority than a bill collector represents the 
utility in most communities. Big business has found it to its 
advantage, to rotate even those men, so that no one of them is 
left in the community long enough to get his roots established or 
to really become a part of the life about him, to become a prop- 
erty owner, or to be regarded as a fellow citizen by those among 
whom he dwells as a representative of an absentee control. 

Thus, big business has destroyed its own defense, it has de- 
voured its own young. The small businessman who used to be 
our most ardent capitalist and the most uncompromising of con- 
servatives has been crushed, or merged, or consolidated, or other- 
wise retired. This has brought about a subtle change not only in 
economic life, but in social and political life as well. There are 
values in local independence and responsibility which are being 
sacrificed to balance-sheet values. 

The process seems not to be discernible to, or appreciated by the 
people who dominate the large industries in our great cities. It is 

| plainly discernible to those who live in smaller cities and see the 


less than 51 percent in pay rolls. Knit goods declined 42 percent in | life of the community as a whole. 
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REVISION SUGGESTED 


Can we say that our 40 years of antitrust litigation, conducted by 
administrations which alternated between aggressive and nonag- 
gressive policy, developing fine spun interpretations by courts and 
creating uncertainty in business, has produced a satisfactory crop? 

Where do we stand at the end of it? Today the Government 
itself cannot get competitive bids in basic products, the welfare of 
our people is dislocated by disparities between controlled and free 
prices, great industries in slack times hold their prices though their 
volume falls and their labor is idle, small-business men in many 
lines of useful enterprise are falling like autumn leaves and the 
profits of commerce concentrate in fewer hands. This is a condition 
that I would label “Handle with care—inflammable.” 

In its Platform for American Industry the National Association 
of Manufacturers condemns all extensions of Government control 
and says: 

“In opposing unsound economic and social measures it is 
unnecessary to propose alternatives.” 

If your business organizations take the defeatist attitude that 
there can be no remedy, or if their only contribution is opposition, 
they are losing an opportunity to bring practical, informed, and 
experienced advice to the aid of officials, most of whom would, as 
I do, admit their perplexity and inadequacy to the problem. 

No flawless and unobjectionable plan will come from any source 
and no plan that I can foresee will be able to avoid an increase in 
governmental activity and control in our economic life. 

The Attorney General has urged a revision of the antitrust stat- 
utes, and it would not be appropriate for me, in this stage of the 
matter, to put forward specific proposals which, even if advanced 
only as private and personal opinions, would likely be attributed to 
the Department or the administration. But it is not difficult to see 
the outlines of big questions that will need practical answers. 

Can we identify a field where competition still may function and 
be protected? What changes should be made in patent laws, tariff 
laws, tax laws, and laws concerning Federal incorporation or licens- 
ing of interstate corporations, in order to mobilize all the powers 
of government against monopoly? Whether we should except nat- 
ural-resource industries from competition and regulate them in the 
interest of prudent utilization now and conservation for the future, 
and whether any single formula can be applied to all industries 
must be considered. 

Most challenging of all is the field in which the law is power- 
less to restore a competition which has already vanished. Shall 
we recognize and regulate monopoly where competition cannot be 
revived? And if so, shall we confine it to legalistic regulation, 
modeled on public-utility regulation, that being the only regu- 
latory legal technique we have so far developed? Or shall we use 
economic weapons to combat economic ills and create a public 
competition where private fails, or subsidize competition when it 
is otherwise unable to survive? 

The problem bristles with these and a thousand other questions 
that challenge those who would be progressive without being im- 
practical. I urge this experienced and talented group to dedicate 
itself to an unimpassioned and unrestrained study of the monopoly 
question as it thrusts itself upon government today, and of the 
course that may be taken to preserve the advantages of our mass 
production and cheap distribution without the political and eco- 
nomic risks and resentments which go with monopoly. 

Our solution of the antimonopoly problems must be in terms of 
our ideals—the ideal of political and economic democracy. We 
want no economic or political dictatorship imposed upon us either 
by the Government or by big business. We want no system of 
detailed regulation of prices by the Government nor price fixing 
by private interests. We do not want bureaucracy or regimenta- 
tion of any kind, but we will prefer governmental to private 
bureaucracy and regimentation if we have to make such a choice. 
We cannot permit private corporations to be private governments. 
We must keep our economic system under the control of the people 
who live by and under it. In the words of the President in his 
second inaugural address, “We must find practical controls over 
blind economic forces and blindly selfish men.” 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, AT A MEET- 
ING OF THE ARMY-NAVY UNION, NOVEMBER 15, 1937, IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C., WHICH WAS THE FIRST OF A SERIES 
OF MEETINGS TO BE HELD OVER THE ENTIRE COUNTRY TO 
PROMOTE AMERICANISM 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 


Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] on the 15th of November 
1937 at a meeting of the Army and Navy Union in the city 
of Washington. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is no place in this country for any man or woman who 
does not come here to give his first and only allegiance to the 
American Constitution, the American form of government, and 
American institutions. 

There is no place in this country for any uniform save the uni- 
form prescribed by the United States Government, and these or- 
ganizations who come to our shores, who form themselves into 
military bodies, wear the uniform prescribed by the dictators of 
foreign countries, are aliens and enemies to our institutions and 
should be driven from our shores. 

There is no place in this country for any secret military organiza- 
tion, because such an organization is contrary to the principles of 
Americanism. 

There is no place in this country for any flag except the stars 
and stripes. 

Who can imagine one of the dictators of Germany, Russia, or 
Italy allowing Americans living in those countries to form military 
organizations, wearing the military uniform of the United States, 
and militantly crusading for democracy. If American citizen 
tried that sort of thing in one of those countries, they would be 
shot at the first ensuing sunrise, and yet they dare to take ac- 
vantage of our hospitality and of our indulgence in letting them 
come here upon the assumption that they are coming for the 
purpose of being faithful, loyal American citizens, to form these 
organizations wearing the uniforms of their dictator abroad, form- 
ing secret military organizations, and giving their first allegiance 
to the dictator's flag rather than to the American flag. 

This sort of thing should be destroyed and every vestige of it 
wiped out. 

There is no need for the agitator in this country, because ours 
is a government of the people, and what the people want the 
Government wants. Our Government ts trying to help the people 
who need help as never before in our history. We know there is 
much yet to be done; we know that many of our people are still 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed; we know that 10 percent of our 
people make less than $500 a year and that 30 percent of the 
farmers of the country make less than $500 a year; we know that 
hundreds of thousands die from preventable diseases; we know 
that public education is not what it should be, but the Govern- 
ment of the United States is striving as no government has ever 
labored to correct these things and to give Americans the right 
to live as they should live; and in this struggle for a better life for 
our people we will not countenance hindrance from abroad, where 
not help for the people, but persecution, ts the rule; not tolerance, 
but intolerance, is the practice; and where racial and religious 
strife is fomented by the government instead of the government 
respecting the right of all men and all people to have their own 
beliefs and the freedom and protection which America stands for. 





Remarks of President Roosevelt at Grand Coulee 
' Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


INFORMAL, EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 
AT GRAND COULEE DAM, OCTOBER 2, 1937 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, recently the President of the 
United States visited the Grand Coulee Dam. His ex- 
temporaneous remarks on the occasion of the visit regard- 
ing the development of power, and other phases of activity 
dealing with this great project, were recorded; and I ask 
that they be inserted in the Appendix of the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Coming back to Grand Coulee after 3 years, I am made very 
happy by the wonderful progress that I have seen. And I cannot 
help feeling that everybody who has had anything to do with the 
building of this great dam is going to be made happy all the rest 
of their lives. Some day we will have a “Grand Coulee Associa- 
tion” for those people who had something to do with this con- 
struction, and membership in that association will be like a 
badge of honor because we are building here something that is 








going to do a great amount of good for this Nation through all the 
years to come 

My head is full of figures and the easiest way to describe those 
figures is to say that this is the largest structure, so far as any- 
body knows, that has ever been undertaken by man in one place 
Superlatives do not count for anything because it is so much 
bigger than anything ever tried before that there is no comparison. 

We look forward not only to the great good this will do in the 
development of power but also in the development of thousands of 
homes, the bringing in of millions of acres of new land for future 
Americans. 

I think in the State of Washington there is a splendid under- 
standing of one of the objectives in the development of these acres 
that are going to be irrigated. There are thousands of families in 
this country in the Middle West, in the plains area, who are not 
making good because they are trying to farm on pocr land. I look 
forward to the day when this valley, this basin, is opened up, 
giving the first opportunity to these American families who need 
some good farm land in place of their present farms. They are a 
splendid crowd of people and it is up to us, as a Nation, to help 
them to live better than they are living now. 

There is another phase that I was thinking about this morning. 
When the dam is completed and the pool Is filled, we will have a 
lake 155 miles long running all the way to Canada. You young 
people especially are going to live to see the day when thousands 
and thousands of people are going to use this great lake both for 
transportation purposes and for pleasure purposes. There will be 
sailboats and motorboats and steamship lines running from here 
to the northern border of the United States and into Canada. 

It is a great project—something that appeals to the imagination 
of the whole country. There is just one other word that is worth 
saying from the national point of view: We think of this as some- 
thing that is benefiting this part of the country primarily, giving 
employment to a great many people in this neighborhood. But 
we must also remember that one-half of the total cost of this dam 
is paid to the factories east of the Mississippi River. In other 
words, it is putting to work in the steel centers and other great 
manufacturing centers of the East thousands of people in making 
the materials that go into the dam. So, in a very correct sense, 
it is a national undertaking and doing a national good. 

I am always glad to see a project in the construction stage be- 
cause when it is finished very few people will realize—they won't 
be able to visualize—all the difficult work in the actual construc- 
tion. I hope to come back here in another 2 or 3 years and see 
this dam pretty nearly completed. When that time comes I think 
‘we had better, all of us, have a reunion of rejoicing. 


Grass Roots Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. DEWEY SHORT, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE 
GRASS ROOTS CONFERENCE OF MISSOURI REPUBLICANS 
AT SPRINGFIELD, MO., OCTOBER 29, 1937 





Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
‘my remarks in the Recorp I include my address before the 
Grass Roots Conference of Missouri Republicans at Shrine 
Mosque, Springfield, Mo., October 29, 1937, as follows: 


My fellow countrymen, this year the American people are cele- 
brating the sesquicentennial of the Constitution of the United 
States. One hundred and fifty years ago our forefathers at old 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia adopted the Constitution as the 
fundamental law of our land. For the first time in history a gov- 
ernment with the sovereign powers resting in the people them- 
selves was established. The yoke of oppression was thrown off and 
the heel of tyranny was escaped by setting up a constitutional 
representative democracy where government derived all its just 
powers from the consent of the governed.. 

Under this sacred charter, which is the Bible of our freedom, 
we have lived for a century and a half and in spite of all the 
vicissitudes of fortune through which we have passed, we have 
become the greatest Nation and the freest people on the face of 
the earth. In theory our form of government is sound, and in 
practice it will work. 

Twenty years ago the United States of America entered the 
World War to make the world safe for the democracy which we 
have enjoyed and cherished, and ever since that war ended de- 
mocracy has been dying in most of the nations of the earth. 
Today the trend unmistakably is away from government by the 
people and toward dictatorship. We have not escaped that general 
trend in this country. 
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In 1932 when our Nation with the other participants tn that 
savage struggle was finally and inevitably caught in the backwash 
of war President Roosevelt was swept into power at a critical time. 
He asked and was given the wholehearted cooperation of the Amer- 
ican people, both in and out of Congress. Under the cry of emer- 
gency he has been given power in excess of that given to any other 
President in the history of our Nation. While few objected to the 
extraordinary powers granted to the Executive during the emer- 
gency, many of our clearest-thinking citizens do object to those 
powers being continued long after the emergency is over. We were 
assured at the time that these extraordinary powers granted under 
pressure of a crisis would he only temporary, but it is now evident 
that this administration is determined at all cost to make these 
powers permanent. 

Few people fully realize that the President of the United States 
today has more power than any one of his predecessors, in war or 
peace. He is Commander in Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces of the United States. He can invoke a neutrality law 
tantamount to a declaration of war. He can single out any aggres- 
sor nation in any conflict. He has the power to issue currency up 
to $3,000,000,000; because of the devaluation of the gold content 
of the dollar he has $2,000,000,000 with which to speculate in for- 
eign exchange, buying Japanese yen, French francs, British pounds, 
or German marks. He can coin silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 
he can close the stock market at any time he chooses for a 30-day 
period; he can raise or lower the tariff 50 percent on practically 
everything that is produced in this country, whether it be on the 
farm or in the factory. He can build a subway in Chicago, whik 
denying it to Indianapolis; he can build an auditorium in Kansa 
City, while denying it to Springfield; he can build dog pounds in 
Memphis and monkey houses in Little Rock, as has been done, or 
he can pay certain farmers benefits while denying it to others. 
He has practically complete control over the economic destiny of 
the American people. For the past 4 years a subservient Congress, 
under the promise of reward or threat of punishment, has cowardly 
and supinely turned over to the President control of the purse 
strings of our Nation. Napoleon said, “Give me control of the 
purse strings of a nation and you can have all its armies.” Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt has spent as much money since his first inaugura- 
tion as was spent by all the Presidents of our country from George 
Nashington to Woodrow Wilson. No more money has been spent 
by all the Congresses from the adoption of the Constitution 150 
years ago down to the outbreak of the World War than has been 
spent since March 4, 1933. All our Presidents for the first 143 
years of our history were given only $1,600,000,000 in blank-check 
form to spend as they pleased, while the present occupant of the 
White House has had turned over to him more than fifteen and 
one-half billion dollars without any earmarks, to spend at any 
time, in any manner, that he might choose. 

Notwithstanding that our national debt has increased from ap- 
proximately $20,000,000,000 to more than $37,000,000,000 under the 
New Deal, the Congress at the last session, over the protest of 
Democrats like Woodrum, of Virginia; Byrnes, of South Carolina; 
and even Joe Robinson, of Arkansas, turned over another one and 
one-half billion dollars to the President in blank-check form 
None of that money has been spent, of course, nor will it be spent 
until immediately before the election next year; but in the mean- 
time the President can hold such a huge fund as a club over the 
heads of recalcitrant members of his own party to beat them into 
submission and compel them to pass such legislation as he might 
demand. 

Forecasting rather accurately our condition in the United States 
today, Lord Macauley, in 1857, in his memorable letter to Randall, 
of New York, said: 

“Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins govern- 
ment with a strong hand or your Republic will be as fearfully 
plundered and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century 
as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this difference, that 
the Huns and Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from 
without and your Huns and Vandals will be engendered within 
your country by your own institutions.” 

The paramount question today is whether the American people 
or one man shall rule this country. Last year we did not have an 
election, but a public sale. What votes those in power could not 
buy with the taxpayers’ funds out of the Federal Treasury their 
corrupt political machines in our large cities stole; and what they 
could not buy or steal they intimidated, by having hired Govern- 
ment agents threaten to take those off relief or deny employment 
to anyone who did not vote to perpetuate them in power. Fifty 
years hence, when history is written with open eyes and without 
prejudice, the election of 1936 will go down as the blackest page 
in American history which was won by wholesale bribery, grand 
larceny, and general intimidation. Last November the New Deal 
was continued in power by carrying every State in the Union ex- 
cept two and receiving all the electoral votes except eight; though 
Mr. Roosevelt did not receive as large a percentage of the popular 
vote as did Harding in 1920 or Coolidge in 1924. Notwithstanding 
this sweeping victory, Mr. Roosevelt, with all his patronage and 
relief funds, with all his power and popularity, succeeded in get- 
ting only one major piece of legislation through the last session 
of Congress, namely, the housing bill. That bill calls for sn 
initial appropriation of %500,000,000, with which to clear slums 
in the city of New York, building $5,000 homes to house the alien 
and foreign portion of the people, whether they be citizens of the 
United States or not. An amendment to exclude aliens from 
receiving the benefits of this Government subsidy was defeated, 
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and people who should be deported from our shores will live in | the Supreme Court of the United States? Two members of their 


better homes than 95 percent of the people in this great State. 

Why was it that the President succeeded in getting ‘only this 
part of his program enacted into law at the last session of Con- 
gress, which lasted from January until August, inclusive? It was 
because of his nefarious scheme to pack the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That issue overshadowed and submerged all others 
and held the Congress in deadlock for 8 long months. 

It seems incredible that on this one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of this most sacred and cherished political document that 
any American citizen should be forced to rise and speak in its 
defense, but since the advent of the New Deal in 1933 repeated and 
violent assaults have been made to destroy it. The President's 
concealed contempt for the Supreme Court was first revealed after 
our highest tribunal, by unanimous and ringing decision, declared 
the infamous, illogical, and un-American N. R. A. unconstitutional. 
So incensed was Mr. Roosevelt that he branded the “nine old men” 
as belonging to the “horse and buggy” days. Of course, the 
N. R. A. had collapsed of its own weight and was dead before the 
Court declared it invalid, but the President considered the Court 
as obsolete and outworn and might as well be abolished, though 
the Constitution specifically makes the judiciary a coexisting, co- 
ordinate, and coequal branch of the Government. The legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches are to serve as a check and bal- 
ance each on the other, thus effectively safeguarding the liberties 
of all the people. This is the framework of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but all rights were reserved to the States or to the people 
unless expressly granted to the Federal authority. It is significant 
that a few months after the Court’s adverse decision on the 
N. R. A., while the Ways and Means Committee of the House was 
considering the Guffey coal bill, the President wrote a letter over 
his own signature to Congressman Sam B. Hill, of the State of 
Washington, urging him and his colleagues “not to allow any 
doubts, however reasonable, as to the constitutionality of the 
measure to block the suggested legislation.’ The essence of that 
letter was “ignore the Supreme Court; forget the oaths you have 
taken to uphold, protect, and defend the Constitution; and pass 
this bill because I want it.” The bill was passed, but the Supreme 
Court knocked it in the head when they got to it, and likewise 
threw out of the window many other New Deal alphabetical 
agencies, three letters at a time. 

On February 5 of this year came the straw that broke the 
camel's back. To the amazement of practically all Members of Con- 
gress, as well as the entire American people, Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike, the President asked Congress to give him authority 
to name within a short time six additional Justices to the Supreme 
Court. Not content with swallowing almost completely the legisla- 
tive functions of a previously subservient Congress, the President, 
by a cunning and crafty proposal couched in deceptive and disarm- 
ing language, attempted to usurp the judicial functions of our 
highest court, setting himself above the judiciary. His whole mes- 
sage on judicial reform is filled with subtlety, sophistry, and sub- 
terfuge. The truth, as everyone knows, is the Supreme Court is 
abreast of its docket and no increase in its personnel would expe- 
dite litigation. Fifteen members instead of nine, all of whom must 
hear the same case, would retard rather than accelerate its speed. 
Not the members nor the ages of the Justices, but their decisions, is 
Mr. Roosevelt's concern. The President attempted to do by in- 
direct methods that which he feared to attempt by the direct and 
only legal method of submitting a constitutional amendment. 
Ours is a government by the majority. If a majority of our citi- 
zens believe that the Constitution should be amended, and vote to 
amend it, the minority must abide by that decision; but let the 
people who are the Government be given a chance to determine for 
themselves its future kind and course. Let none of our liberties 
be lost, nor one branch of the Government trespass upon the realm 
of another by usurpation, as Washington warned in his Farewell 
Address. The Constitution is the property of the people. It was 
written to protect minorities and to save them from the tyranny 
of majorities. It is rigid and difficult to change in order to give 
stability and certainty to government, but it is elastic enough to 
be changed; however only by the power that made it, namely, the 
people themselves. The President cannot change it, the Congress 
cannot change it, nor can the Supreme Court change it; only the 
sovereign power of our Nation—the people—who are greater than 
the President, the Congress, or the Supreme Court, or all three com- 
bined, can change the fundamental law of our land. 

A few years ago the Supreme Court of the State of Oregon 
affirmed the decision of the lower court in that State that a parent 
be denied the privilege of sending his child to a parochial school. 
The people of the great State of Oregon had to come across the 
continent to the United States Supreme Court in our Capital to 
get that unjust decision reversed. The United States Supreme 
Court gave not only the people of Oregon but all our citizens to 
understand that in this country any parent can send his child 
to any school of his own choosing. Religious freedom is safe only 
so long as the Supreme Court remains uncontrolled. Not long ago 
nine poor, penniless Negroes at Scottsboro, Ala., were condemned 
and sentenced to death by the highest court of that State, but on 
appeal the Supreme Court of the United States declared they did 
not have a fair trial, and most of those unfortunate men have 
been granted their liberty because their innocence was later estab- 
lished. Racial prejudice has no place under our constitutional 
form of government. There is another race in this country that 
has been despised and persecuted for 2,000 years. They have been 
driven out of Russia and expelled from Germany, and where else 


race sit on that highest tribunal. These nine mature Justices who 
grace our bench, who are not subject to political pressure, to the 
violence of the mob, or Executive intimidation, who are not elect 
to office every 2 years but hold their positions for life, men 
intelligence and character, men of high patriotism and long legal 
training and experience, who are free to render fair, just, and 
unbiased opinions, who are the repository of our rights and the 
safeguard of our liberties, are the only barrier that stands between 
us and tyranny; they care not for the race, color, or creed of a 
man; their business is to mete out pure and undefiled justice: 
and while their judgment is not infallible, they have a most en- 
viable record and deserve the high esteem in which they are held 
by all right-thinking people. 

Why does Mr. Roosevelt wish to pack the Court? Why does he 
want to play with a marked deck? Why does he want to fix the 
jury in advance of trial? Simply because these men on our 
Supreme Court are not rubber stamps and cannot be coaxed or 
driven as Members of Congress. Those who desire a government 
by personal rule under the complete domination of an executive 
who writes the laws and interprets them, as well as executes them, 
will support the President in his demand for power to create a new 
Supreme Court by naming at once six new judges with opinions 
similar to his own. But, in my opinion, this is more power than 
a good man should want—and certainly more power than a bad 
man should have. 

While the President's sinister plan to pack the Supreme Court 
was opposed by all the Republican Members of Congress in both 
the Senate and the House, we were so few in number—only 17 in 
the Senate and 88 in the House—that we realized that if this 
ignoble plan were defeated it would have to be done with the help 
of Democratic votes. It is most gratifying to know that the fight 
against the President’s dangerous proposal was led, not by the 
Republicans, the Tories, the reactionaries, the mossback conserva- 
tives, the Liberty Leaguers, the “princes of privileges,” the “eco- 
nomic royalists,” but by the most progressive and liberal-minded 
men in the United States Senate, and some of the most ardent 
followers and staunchest supporters of the President up to the time 
his Court message was read: WHEELER, of Montana; BurRKE, of 
Nebraska; McCarran, of Nevada; O’MaHoney, of Wyoming; CLarkK, 
of Missouri; CoNNALLY, of Texas; Grorce, of Georgia; BAILEy, of 
North Carolina; Giass and Byrp, of Virginia; CopELanp, of New 
York; Van Nuys, of Indiana; and many others, all of whom are life- 
long Democrats. To them should go the everlasting gratitude of 
the entire American people, regardless of politics, for they pre- 
served the integrity and independence of our Federal judiciary, 
which is the last citadel of our liberties. 

How does Mr. Roosevelt feel toward these able and outstanding 
men of his own party in the United States Senate? Mr. Farley, 
his Postmaster General, and chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, in a speech at Indianapolis to the Young Democrats of 
the Nation the night before Congress adjourned, declared a truce 
and assured his hearers there would be no reprisals against the 
Democratic Senators who opposed the President's scheme; but at 
the very moment Mr. Farley was speaking and the dove of peace 
was hovering over the Democratic assembly, Senator Gurrry, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the National Democratic Senatorial 
Committee, who had just made a personal call at the White House 
a few hours before, spoke over a Nation-wide hook-up on the radio, 
in which he said he hated the ingrates who opposed the President's 
Court-packing plan and promised they would be defeated when 
they came up for reelection. Who in the name of common sense are 
we to believe, Jim Farley or JozE Gurrry? Is it possible we have a 
Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. Hyde in the White House, who holds sugar in 
his left hand and through the voice of Mr. Farley promises peace 
and attempts to woo back his wayward followers while in his right 
hand behind his back he holds a stiletto and through the voice of 
Joe Gurrey threatens to cut the throats and get the political 
scalps of every Senator who opposed the Court plan? Cannot 
United States Senators exercise their honest judgment and vote 
their clear consciences without being punished by the President? 

We had hoped that after the determined stand taken by Con- 
gressman SumMNERs, chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
the untimely death of Senator Robinson, the courageous letter of 
Governor Lehman, and the overwhelming vote of 70 to 20 in the 
Democratic Senate, whereby the Court-packing plan of the Presi- 
dent was defeated, that this foolish and futile fight had ended. 
However, immediately after the adjournment of the last session of 
Congress the President let it clearly be known that the fight was 
not over, and though he studiously avoided any reference to it in 
his call for the special session, I warn you not to go to sleep at 
the switch else we shall be run over. Remember, “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” 

Because of this prolonged, bitter, but fortunately successful court 
fight, the remainder of the President's legislative program was 
either shelved or defeated in the last session. Now we are called 
back to a special session of Congress 6 weeks before the next regular 
session meets in January. This call for a special session in itself is 
a frank admission of the failure of the previous one. The wage 
and hour bill was buried in the Rules Committee of the House, the 
President’s agricultural leaders in both bodies refused to act on 
farm legislation; most of the provisions of the reorganization bill 
were sidetracked, while the seven regional T. V. A.’s never got out 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 

Though the Constitution specifically states that the Congress is 
the legislative branch of government, we read in the newspapers 


in the world can they be assured of greater justice than before | where the President demands that the first thing we do in the 
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special session is to pass this wage and hour bill. Next to the 
infamous court bill this is the most dangerous piece of legislation 
that has ever been presented to the Congress. Its objectives are 
worthy, but would be impossible of accomplishment under the 
terms of the bill that was presented to the last session. Everyone 
wants to see child labor abolished, sweatshops eliminated, and a 
decent wage for labor; that has been the traditional policy of the 
Republican Party. Most of the States already have solved these 
problems and certainly the American people, employer and employee 
alike, do not want to surrender their liberties to a political board 
which arbitrarily dictates hours and wages. The sponsors of this 
measure have forgotten the sad experience we had with the N.R. A. 

It is a known fact that recovery began when that unworkable act 
was declared unconstitutional. While the present bill differs from 
the N. R. A. in many particulars, its purpose is, and its results will 
be, largely the same. It attempts to resurrect the blue buzzard. 
“As a dog returneth to his vomit, so the fool returneth to his folly.” 
The original administration bill on wages and hours was written by 
Corcoran and Cohen, but it was amended to such an extent in the 
Senate that it became the Black bill. The House Labor Committee 
was practically forced to adjourn its hearing by William Green, who 
evidently carried orders from the White House, and the bill was 
further mutilated and reported to the House as the Green bill. The 
truth of the matter is the bill is neither “Black nor Green,” but 
“red”; “red” all the way through. 

By its terms the Congress delegates vast discretionary powers to 
a Labor Standards Board that will have complete control over indus- 
try in this country. The five members of this Board are, of course, 
appointed by the President and hold office only so long as they 
meet with his approval. They may not only raise wages and lower 
hours, but they may also lower wages and increase hours. I cannot 
believe that labor itself will favor such a measure. While the bill 
was being considered at the last session I received a letter from 
William Green stating: “The wage and hour bill, as reported by 
the House Labor Committee, is reasonably acceptable and fairly 
satisfactory to labor.” That is a very weak endorsement coming 
from the president of the American Federation of Labor; and many 
of Mr. Green’s associates have let it be known to Members of 
Congress that they are opposed to the legislation. Even John L. 
Lewis was against placing so much authority in the hands of a 
politically controlled board, and only a few days ago, in Denver, 
Matthew Woll, a vice president of the American Federation of Labor, 
came out flatly against the measure. While certain House amend- 


ments have guaranteed the right of collective bargaining, the danger 
from the viewpoint of labor leaders is that if authority is given the 


Government to dictate hours and wages, the minimum wage usually 
becomes the maximum, and in that case there would be no need 
for labor unions at all. 

Of course, the original bill has been so emasculated that it ts 
scarcely recognizable. There are, in fact, so many exceptions and 
s0 many classes of workers exempted from its operation that it 
might truly be called a bill of exceptions, which naturally raises the 
question, Why are so many exceptions demandsd and granted; if 
the bill is good for some workers, why isn’t it good for all workers? 

Furthermore, under this act the President or the board which he 
appoints may raise one employer's fixed charges and production 
costs and reduce those of his competitor at will. Section 8 of the 
bil! also gives the firm in interstate commerce the right to dictate 
the terms under which a local firm can operate even in intrastate 
commerce, but does not give the local firm the right to be heard 
or protest against the firm in interstate commerce. The board is 
literally clothed with power of life and death over employees in 
intrastate as well as interstate industry. Both employers and em- 
ployees are at the mercy of an arbitrary, arrogant, and all-powerful 
board which by artificial regulation attempts to change the laws 
of nature. Such board is even granted the power to enact criminal 
laws, and anyone who violates its orders, rules, or regulations is 
subject to both fine and imprisonment. The board can send its 
agents into every town in every State of the Union to examine the 
files and records of any business coming within the scope of this 
act, and such information is not even required to be kept confi- 
dential. If Congress passes this act, we will have an army of 
smoopers and spies hounding and harassing businessmen every- 
where. The board is given authority to institute a suit, criminal 
or civil, against a transgressor in the United States district court. 
The board will have no attorneys’ fees or expenses to pay, whereas 
the individual citizen, whether petitioning for redress or defending 
himself in a criminal action, is taken far from home and required 
to file his suit in the United States circuit court of appeals. 

Working conditions in America are, of course, not perfect, but 
it is high time that someone remind us that nowhere else in 
the world does the common laborer receive such a high wage or 
work so few hours as he does under the Stars and Stripes. Our 
country has the highest standard of living on earth, but if this 
bill is enacted into law the inevitable result will be increase in 
unemployment, decrease in production, lower standards of living, 
smalier consumption of raw materials, including farm products 
and lower prices for them; geographical and artificial barriers, 
higher production costs and increased imports of foreign products. 
How silly it is to ban goods manufactured with the employment 
of child labor or substandard labor in this country, yet admit 
to interstate commerce competitive goods manufactured by child 
labor, sweatshop and slave labor in foreign countries. 

This bill will squeeze the little-business man out of existence, 
encourage and foster monopoly, increase the cost of living to 
consumer and make it impossible for the farmer to employ labor, 
while destroying much of the domestic market for his products. 


In my opinion the bill is plainly unconstitutional and will be so 
held unless the President should succeed later in packing the 
Supreme Court with men who would uphold the validity of this 
Spanish Inquisition. If the bill is enacted into law it will de- 
stroy industry and close factcries in the South and Middle West. 
If the great tri-State mining industry, a part of which I have the 
honor to represent, is compelied to pay time and a half for labor 
from 12 o'clock to 6 o’clock a. m., not overtime, mind you, but 
simply a regular shift employed during those particular hours, 
it will close many of the mills in this great area. 

The President states that he wants this legislation in order to 
raise the pay of the lowest-paid workers. That is a noble purpose 
and a worthy aspiration, but if it is enacted into law it will place 
the necks of both employer and employee in a noose and will 
simply give the President and his board vast additional powers 
over both industry and labor, and if hours and wages are dic- 
tated, then prices will be fixed. To have all our lives and busi- 
nesses regulated by a Federal bureaucracy and centralized gov- 
ernment at Washington is not the American way 

The second piece of legislation which the President wants en- 
acted into law is the crop-control bill This is nothing more 
than the old A. A. A. in disguise. Stripped of its mask, it is 
nothing more than a deliberate and insidious attempt to circum- 
vent the adverse decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the old A. A. A. law. Just as the N. R. A. had at- 
tempted to regulate business and dictate to industry. so the 
A. A. A. attempted to regiment the American farmer. Over one 
billion dollars were handed out to producers of certain products 
for not raising those products. These checks went to fewer than 
half the farmers of our country, and certain classes of farmers 
were penalized in order to assist other farmers, just as certain 
sections of the country benefited at the expense of others. The 
benefit payments aiso varied from more than $1,000,000 to certain 
large sugar corporations and payments running into hundreds of 
thousands to large plantation owners, down to a few dollars to 
the smali farmer, tenant, and share cropper. The whole philos- 
ophy underlying this administration’s farm program is to raise 
prices by producing less. Because of the restriction of production 
and limitation of acreage, food prices advanced 40 percent and the 
small-salaried people in the country suffered for want of food 
Over 6,000,000 pigs, 1,000,000 cattle, and 2,000,000 sheep were de- 
stroyed, while imports of these products enormously increased, 
thereby destroying the American farmer’s domestic and export 
markets, with the balance of trade against us. Today more for- 
eign products and commodities produced and manufactured by 
cheap labor abroad are being imported than we are exporting 
American products grown on American farms and produced in 
American factories. 

Personally I have never yet understood how we expected to get 
rich by sitting down amd doing nothing. All the wealth of the 
world comes from labor and production, but after the advent of 
the New Deal we changed our philosophy and decided we were suf- 
fering from surplus and overproduction, though anyone who has 
traveled over our country realizes there are thousands of people 
who are suffering from maildistribution and underconsumption. 
In fact, the President himself, after 4 years of New Deal experi- 
mentation, informs us that one-third of our population is ill- 
clothed, underfed, and poorly housed. And the New Dealer pro- 
poses to house, clothe, and feed these unfortunate citizens by 
knocking pigs in the head. killing cattle, plowing under cotton, 
producing a scarcity, and raising the prices of commodities so high 
that the common laborer and “forgotten man” cannot purchase 
what he actually needs. 

There is no logic, common sense, or consistency in the agricul- 
tural program of this administration when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture spends $1,000,000,000 in taking 36,000,000 acres of good, 
tillable land out of cultivation, while the Secretary of the Interior 
spends hundreds of millions of dollars in opening 1,600,000,000 acres 
of new land in the arid West on irrigation and reclamation projects 
that have never been in cultivation before. 

Not only has this silly, idiotic, and destructive policy robbed the 
American farmer of his export markets but it has decreased do- 
mestic consumption of farm products by advancing prices. Any 
housewife can tell you of the tremendous increase in the cost of 
living. The “brain trust’ preached the abundant life, and in 
order to bring about its fulfillment they advocated a philosophy 
of scarcity which has produced misery. 

The farmer always should remember that before he receives 
his Government check, or any benefit, he must first surrender his 
liberty and submit to the arbitrary control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The President says that he wants a farm bill passed in order to 
give the farmers higher prices for their commodities. That is a 
laudable purpose and helpful to the farmer if the farmer did not 
have to surrender his freedom in advance. Under the terms of this 
act the farmer is made a slave to the Department of Agriculture 
that issues bureaucratic orders from a centralized government in 
Washington. Jefferson said, “Were we directed from Washington 
when to sow and when to reap, we should soon want for bread.” 

When I was a small boy I drove a pair of jennies to a little 
wagon. I remember going out in the pasture of a morning with an 
ear of corn in front of me while holding a halter in the other hand 
back of me to coax those little jennies in order to get the halter on 
them. The ear of corn was so tergpting that they could not resist 
taking a free bite. When they came up to get the corn I put the 
halter on them and got them in the harness and hitched them to 
the wagon. We would start up the hill with a heavy load. As 
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the collars rubbed their shoulders raw and the traces took the hair 
from their sides, I would throw the blacksnake in their flanks 
and the ear of corn did not taste half as good on the hillside as it 
did down in the pasture, 

The method of this patronizing, paternalistic New Deal govern- 
ment is the same as the method employed by every benevolent 
despotism from the Pharaohs of Egypt down through the Caesars, 
through Machiavelli to the present hour. This legislation will 
make the Secretary of Agriculture a czar who holds out a sop to the 
people in order that he can put the halter on them to work them 
in the harness as he sees fit. Whatever program of aid is offered 
to the farmer must leave him a free man instead of rendering him 
a serf, subject to the direct control of a bureau in Washington. 

The third piece of legislation the White House has ordered for 
the special session to consider is the reorganization bill, which 
would bring all boards, bureaus, commissions, and Government 
agencies with quasi legislative and quasi judicial functions to per- 
form under the complete control and dominance of the Executive. 
The President could consolidate, abolish, increase, or decrease at 
his own will these agencies which would lose the last vestige of 
independence they now possess. Realizing the danger of such an 
extraordinary proposal and the dictatorial power which such a 
reorganization would grant to the President, the Democratic leader- 
ship in the last session of Congress sidetracked this legislation and 
appeased the President by voting him six chamber boys whose 
chief duties will be to run errands at salaries of $10,000 per year, 
but who, no doubt, will be used for political and propaganda pur- 
poses. While many alphabetical agencies of our Government today 
need to be abolished, certainly no one would want to see the 
Federal Power Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission, and other 
similar departments brought under the control of the Executive. 
If this bill should become law, then the President of the United 
States could set up a censorship of the press, the radio, and the 
movies until we should have a Joseph Goebbels in this country to 
tell us how we shall worship our own God, if allowed to worship 
one at all. I am afraid He has not been worshipped much recently. 
Whatever the purpose of this particular legislation is, the result 
is absolutely certain, namely: The concentration of more power in 
one man at Washington. 

The fourth piece of “must” legislation which the President has 
demanded of the special session of Congress is the enactment of 
the seven regional T. V. A.’s bill. In 1933 the New Deal set up 
the T. V. A. down in the Tennessee Valley, a barren, wild waste, 
sparsely populated, the soil badly eroded, with only a few indus- 
tries, undeveloped. They are going to construct 11 dams down 
there. No one knows how much it will cost. They told us first 
it would be $100,000,000, but it is now evident it is going to be 
between five and six hundred million, and before the Tennessee 
Valley alone is fully developed, with the construction of dams, 
along with the improvement of navigation and flood control, the 
prevention of soil erosion, and conservation of forests, it will cost 
the American taxpayers around $1,000,000,000. 

In order to overcome constitutional objections, these dams were 
constructed in the name of flood control and the improvement of 
navigation, but the great and outstauding purpose and the chief 
interest is the development, distribution, and sale of hydroelectric 
power. At first much of this power was sold below the cost of 
production, and many private utility companies were driven out of 
existence because of this subsidized Government activity that is 
paid for by all the citizens of our Nation. A false yardstick was 
established, which made it impossible for private enterprises that 
pay taxes, insurance, and interest to compete with the Govern- 
ment. Much of the cost of these dams was charged off to flood 
control and navigation, but very little was charged off to power. 

After building these dams, Mr. Ickes even made grants and gifts 
to towns up to 45 percent of the cost of municipal steam generating 
plants, loaning the remainder of the money to the municipalities 
at 4-percent interest, to cripple the efficiency, the growth, the 
credit, and in the end to destroy privately owned utilities. Later 
the holding-company bill, with its death sentence, further crippled 
and embarrassed private business. 

Now the fourth and final blow is being struck. That is the bill 
calling for the establishment of seven regional Tennessee Valley 
authorities, blanketing the Nation with public power companies 
under Government regulation, managed by politicians who are 
willing and anxious to destroy the private utilities of this country. 

I hold no brief for the mistakes, nor do I condone the wrongs 
of certain holding companies in the past, but I still believe in a 
system of free competition, without the American taxpayers being 
destroyed by the Government they support. The seven T. V. A. 
authorities to be established throughout the Nation are not at all 
comparable to the Tennessee Valley. For instance, the 17,000,000 
people in the Ohio Valley that is richly developed, both agricul- 
turaily and industrially, have all the power they need. Why should 
the Government duplicate those lines? It might give the citizens 
in that area better electric rates, but it will pile enormous taxes 
upon them that will overcome any saving they might have, and 
if the private utility industry in the United States is destroyed, it 
will throw out of employment many of the 250,000 employees, 
good honest American citizens, who are entitled to a decent living. 
It will dry up the source of taxation that amounts to $250,000,000 
a year that goes to the support of the Government itself. It will 
likewise destroy billions upon billions of dollars of the 4,000,000 
American investors, most of whom are not plutocrats nor bloated 
businessmen, but the great middle class of people who have in- 
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vested their savings in this great American industry. 


This is noth- 
ing more than socialization of industry, and when you socialize 


one industry it leads to the socialization of another. Perhaps we 
shall have socialized medicine next, where you will not be able to 
choose your doctor and the doctor will not be able to choose his 
patients. If the reorganization bill would give the President con- 
trol over the transportation of this Nation, then this regional 
T. V. A. plan would give him control over the light and power 
industry in the Nation. Such regimentation of industry and such 
concentration of power one can find only in Soviet Russia. 

Our opponents, and even some uninformed Republicans, ask us 
for constructive criticism and for an affirmative program. Here 
it is: 

In the first place, the Republican Party should refuse to side- 
step, pussyfoot, or evade the big issues now before the American 
people and should wholly and uncompromisingly repudiate the 
underlying fundamental, paternalistic philosophy and the idiotic 
socialistic economic theories of the New Deal. New Dealism be- 
lieves in the maximum degree of government and making the 
State supreme. Republicanism accepts the American doctrine as 
enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, that “that government is best 
that governs least,” and gives the individual the greatest degree 
of liberty. We should pledge ourselves to halt the concentration 
of power in a Federal bureaucracy, and restore the American sys- 
tem of an indestructible union of sovereign independent States, 
insisting upon State rights and local self-government. This was 
the philosophy of Lincoln as well as Jefferson. 

Secondly, Congress should take back the powers it has granted 
to the President, under the cry of emergency, and cut the cost 
of government to the bone by actually abolishing the New Deal 
alphabetical agencies and discharging a vast army of political 
parasites who are not needed for the useless tasks they perform 
today. We should insist upon balancing the Budget, not so much 
by increasing taxation but by a drastic reduction in useless and 
unnecessary Government expenditures. 

As always in the past, we should now insist upon sound money 
and an honest dollar, establish our fiscal affairs upon a firm and 
fixed basis, and put an end to the constant tinkering with the 
currency and the flirtation with inflation. 

We should continue to oppose the League of Nations, the World 
Court and every movement that will embroil us in foreign wars. 
In 1920 Mr. Roosevelt, as the Vice-Presidential nominee on the 
Democratic ticket, went from one end of the country to the 
other advocating the League of Nations. He was an international- 
ist then and he is an internationalist now. As late as 1935 he 
brought all his influence and the power of his great office of the 
Presidency to bear upon the United States Senate to enter the 
League of Nations by the back door of the World Court. Only 
because of the untiring efforts of Senators Boran and JOHNSON 
was that scheme defeated. We do not want Mr. Roosevelt to po- 
lice the world, and no one man should have the power to declare 
for war or peace, a right which belongs to the Congress and to 
the people themselves. 

We should take politics out of civil service, and adhere to the 
merit system in the selection of Government employees. 

We should preach a doctrine of plenty rather than scarcity, 
and assist agriculture not by reducing production, since all wealth 
is the result of production, but continue the low rate of interest 
on the farmer’s indebtedness, reduce taxes on real estate, teach 
him diversification of farm activities, develop and expand both 
our domestic and export markets; discover through scientific 
research new uses for farm products, and give him, as we have 
given labor and industry, a tariff high enough to prohibit the 
importation of commodities which can be produced within the 
confines of our own country. 

We should immediately take the Government out of competition 
with private enterprise; free business from the shackles that now 
enslave it, and compel the Government in its building program 
to submit to the same rules and regulations imposed upon pri- 
vate business while completing the work it already has under- 
taken. Certainly we should not strangle the life out of busi- 
ness while at the same time demanding that business itself solve 
the great problem of unemployment. 

We should establish common honesty and decency in govern- 
ment by carrying out the assurance that the Government will no 
longer violate the sancity of contract, but will keep its word with 
its own citizens. 

We should advocate only a reasonable, workable, and constitu- 
tional social security program, embracing old-age pensions and 
unemployment insurance, assisting dependent children, helpless 
cripples, the blind and maternal welfare. The taxes paid by the 
American people for these specific purposes should be kept in a 
sacred trust fund, as the law requires, and not be illegally diverted 
by this or any other administration for any other purpose. Nearly 
$1,000,000,000 that the New Deal has collected this year under 
the social security program has been applied to the current ex- 
penses of the Government. This amounts to little less than 
thievery. 

We should immediately insist that the administration of relief be 
returned to the various States and local communities. By so doing 
we should cut the cost of administration in two, by discharging 
the thousands of relief authorities who are now drawing good 
salaries for doing nothing, and the people who are really suffering 
would receive more than they now get. 

We should plead with the American people to remember with 
some pride the old-fashioned virtues of their fathers, to develop 








once more the spirit of individual self-respect and self-reliance, 
and instead of idleness and destruction to practice the homely 
virtues of thrift and industry. 

We should never allow an able-bodied American citizen who is 
willing to work to go hungry, but we should lay -down the law that 
he who can work and refuses does not eat. 

Above all else, we should affirm our undying faith in the Supreme 
Court and pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor to 
the preservation of the Constitution of the United States. On 
different occasions I have taken the oath to uphold, protect, and 
defend that sacred document. In my present office I have a vow in 
high Heaven to defend it. So has the President of the United 
States. I declare unto you, and do so deliberately that any public 
official, whether he be potentate or pauper, whether he be Presi- 
dent or police judge, who has taken that solemn oath in the 
presence of God and his fellow countrymen, who has sealed that 
oath with his lips on the Holy Bible, and who then ignores or 
deliberately violates it, that official, regardless of race, party, or 
creed, is guilty of treason, deserves impeachment, and should 
receive the eternal opprobrium of his fellow countrymen. 

These principles enunciated are sound and progressive which all 
Americans can accept. They should appeal to both age and youth. 
Today there is closer affinity between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties than there is between Democrats and New Dealers. 
Not as partisans but as patriots all the lovers of liberty will rise in 
their might to make our Government the servant and not the 
master of men. 

I cannot close this address with sounder advice than was 
once written long before the advent of the New Deal by John 
Stuart Mill, one of the greatest political philosophers of all time, 
when he said: “A people may prefer a free government; but if 
from indolence or carelessness or cowardice or want of public spirit 
they are unequal to the exertion necessary to preserve it; if they 
will not fight for it when directly attacked; if they can be deluded 
by artifices used to cheat them out of it; if by momentary dis- 
couragement or temporary panic or a fit of enthusiasm for an 
individual they can be induced to lay their liberty at the feet of 
even a great man, or trust him with power which enables him to 
subvert their institutions—in all these cases they are more or less 
unfit for liberty.” 


Some Unusual Effects of the Federal Surtax on 
Undistributed Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I herewith set forth the vari- 
Ous means, through the “dividends paid credit” and without 
reducing cash resources, that corporations may avoid pay- 
ment of the Federal surtax on undistributed profits. I have 
been greatly aided in the preparation of this statement by 
Prof. D. E. Casey, noted economist on the faculty of George- 
town University. The data on which this statement is based 
has been gathered after a great deal of research by myself 
and Professor Casey. Most of the information has been ob- 
tained from the files of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. A careful study of the unusual effects of the surtax 
and undistributed-profits tax reveals the difficulties and 
dangers besetting the various corporations subject thereto. 
It is readily discernible that this tax becomes a matter of 
confusion worse confounded. 

In general, there are four methods by which that end can 
be accomplished, namely: (1) Payment of dividends in stock 
of the corporation (such dividend must be taxable to the 
recipient); (2) payment of dividends in obligations of the 
corporation; (3) payment of dividends in assets other than 
cash; (4) sale of additional stock to provide funds for the 
payment of cash dividends to reimburse the treasury for 
cash dividends already paid. 

Thus far the most common means of avoiding the undis- 
tributed-profits tax without the payment of cash dividends 
has been the distribution of stock dividends. The amount of 
credit that can be claimed for a stock dividend is the fair 
market value on the date of payment. Rights to purchase 
new stock are treated the same as stock dividends. It should 
be kept in mind that a corporation is entitled to the dividends 
paid credit only if such stock dividend is taxable to the stock- 
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holder. Pursuant to a Supreme Court decision stock divi- 
dends are in general deemed to be taxable if they change the 
proportionate interest of the stockholder in the company. 
For example, a dividend payable in common stock to holders 
of common stock is not taxable, for, of course, it does not 
change the interest of such holder in the corporation and 
therefore the corporation cannot claim this payment as a 
dividend credit. An exception to this is that if the stock had 
previously been issued and held in the treasury—as a result 
of reacquisition or otherwise—the stock distributed would 
then be regarded as taxable to the recipient. Such stock is 
considered for tax purposes as an asset of the corporation, 
and the dividend payable therein a dividend payable in 
property. 

A method of paying a stock dividend and at the same time 
avoiding the undistributed-profits tax is for a corporation to 
offer stockholders the option of taking cash instead of stock. 
In that event the stock dividend becomes taxable and the 
corporation can take advantage of the dividend credit. This 
is true even if no stockholder chooses the cash option. FPur- 
thermore, relationship of the cash offer to the value of the 
stock dividend apparently has no bearing on the matter. In 
actual practice the cash offer has usually been substantially 
less than the value of the stock dividend when payable in 
common stock. For instance, at the respective dates of decla- 
ration of optional dividends by American Seating Co. and 
General Refractories Co. the cash option was worth about 25 
percent less than the stock dividend. In some other cases 
the spread was even wider. In almost all cases where figures 
were available it was found that the holders of only a small 
proportion of the stock took a cash dividend in preference to 
a common-stock dividend, generally less than 20 percent. 
Where the dividend was payable in cash or preferred stock the 
ratio of the cash distribution was usually higher. By having 
the optional dividend underwritten a corporation, of course, 
could protect itself against the necessity of distributing cash. 
There would naturally be expenses for commissions and for 
registration under the Securities Act in event of a public 
offering of the stock taken up by the underwriters. The 
Greyhound Corporation, which negotiated an underwriting 
for an optional dividend payable in cash or preferred stock, 
is the only example that could be found in this connection. 

Another type of stock dividend which is taxable is a divi- 
dend on the coramon stock payable in the preferred stock 
of the corporation. However, if a corporation has had only 
one class of stock outstanding and declares a dividend in 
an issue of preferred stock created for purposes of the divi- 
dend, there is considerable doubt whether such dividend 
would be taxable, as it could be held that such a dividend 
did not change the proportionate interest of the stockholders 
in the company. In three cases at least—Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., California Packing Corporation, and Soundview Pulp 
Co.—this question was surmounted by making the first divi- 
dend payable in the newly created preferred stock or cash. 
In each instance a subsequent dividend was paid in preferred 
stock without the cash option. 

Still another kind of stock dividend for which a credit can 
be claimed is a dividend on preferred stock payable either 
in preferred stock or common stock. Such dividends are 
paid usually to liquidate arrears. The undistributed-profits 
tax has been a stimulus to corporations to rid themselves of 
accumulations of preferred dividends not only in order to 
eliminate, through an exchange for new stock, sinking fund, 
and other provisions of the old issue which handicap the cor- 
poration in payment of cash dividends, but also to take ad- 
vantage of dividend credits by means of payment of arrears 
in stock. 

With reference to the second method listed above, the pay- 
ment of dividends in obligations has been used by only a 
few large corporations, but has been the refuge of a number 
of small ones. If repeated often the soundness of this 
method would appear to be open to question. Dividends of 
this type are credited at the principal amount of the debt 
issued or its fair market value, whichever is less. If the fair 











































































































































market value is less than the principal amount, the differ- 
ence, subject to adjustments for discount taken as a tax de- 
duction for the year of issue, and so forth, may be used as a 
dividends paid credit in the year the debt is paid off. 

With respect to the third method to avoid the undis- 
tributed-profits tax—that is, by distribution of assets other 
than cash. Only a few corporations have done this, at least 
primarily for that purpose. Several companies during the 
past year and a half have made such distributions, but for 
some other purpose, although, of course, they have been en- 
titled to the benefit of dividend credits therefor. With 


respect to such distributions credits must be taken at the | 


fair market value of the property or the “adjusted basis,” 
whichever amount is the smaller. The “adjusted basis” is 
the one on which a taxable gain or loss is computed when 
property of the corporation is disposed of. 

The fourth method listed above, that of the sale of addi- 
tional stock to provide funds for cash dividends, was the 
answer of the Government to the argument that payment of 
dividends forced by the undistributed-profits tax would im- 
pair the cash resources of the corporation. During the past 
year a number of companies have sold additional stock to 
provide funds for the payment of cash dividends or to reim- 
burse the treasury for dividends paid. Usually funds for 
other purposes have been raised at the same time. An un- 
derwritten stock issue, of course, has the advantage over an 
optional dividend in that it insures the corporation against 
any cash outlay except for the expenses of the issue. How- 
ever, for a small corporation, such expenses are usually heavy 
because of the high rate of commission it is necessary to pay 
the underwriters. More often the high expense involved is 
prohibitive. 


Below are given examples of dividends that have been paid 


in a medium other than cash in order to avoid the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax. They are grouped together according to the 
type of dividend. Where a statement by the corporation with 
respect to the dividend is available, the parts thereof per- 


tinent to the tax are quoted. All dividends are on the com- | 


mon stock unless otherwise stated. 


Below is a list of companies that during the past year have | 
sold additional stock to provide funds to pay dividends or 


to reimburse the treasury for dividends paid. 
DIVIDENDS PAID ENTIRELY IN STOCK 

Bellows & Co.: In March 1937 paid a dividend on the class 
A stock of 50 cents in class A stock, and on the B stock a 
dividend of 75 cents, payable in class A stock. | 

Bon Ami Co.: Paid in December 1936, 2 percent in common 
A stock on the common A stock, and 1 percent in A stock on 
the B stock. The stock distributed was reacquired stock. 

Bonwit Teller, Inc.: The following with regard to the stock 
dividend paid by this company is quoted from a letter to 
stockholders: 

In the event the proposals referred to in the notice of meeting 
aforesaid are approved by the stockholders, your board of directors 
proposes in order to avoid payment of surtax on undistributed net 
earnings to declare a dividend payable prior to January 31, 1937, 
of three-tenths of a share of said 6-percent preferred stock on 
each share of common stock then outstanding. 

The preferred stock is $10 par, representing a 10-for-1 
split-up approved at the stockholders’ meeting referred to 
above. 

California Packing Corporation: Dividend of ten two-hun- 
dredths of a share of 5-percent cumulative preferred stock— 
$50 par—for each common share held paid in February 
1937. For previous optional dividend see optional dividend 
list. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.: Dividend of six two-hundredths 
share of 5-percent preferred stock—$100 par—paid in De- 
cember 1936. For previous optional dividend, see optional- 
dividend list. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co.: In January 1937 a divi- 
dend of $2 a share was paid in new 4-percent preference 
stock—$100 par. A letter to stockholders dated October 1, 
1936, stated: 


Under the 1936 Revenue Act, a corporation is taxed heavily to 
the extent it does not distribute its annual earnings by way of 





| par). 
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dividends. Notwithstanding the excellent operating condition of 
the company’s physical properties, substantial amounts are re- 
quired to be expended each year for additions and betterments, 
and it has been the policy of the company to provide such ex- 
penditures in part:from current earnings. The declaration of cash 
dividends to the extent of the company’s entire earnings would 
deprive the company of this advantage and necessitate increased 
public financing. The availability of the proposed preference 
stock would not only provide the company with an additional me- 
dium of financing for its general corporate purposes but would 
enable your board of directors, when deemed desirable, to supple- 
ment cash dividends to the common-stock holders with stock divi- 
dends payable in the preference stock, thus making available to 
the company for its capital requirements a part of its current 
earnings and at the same time giving to its stockholders an addi- 
tional dividend return. 


Whether the company will be able to use this stock divi- 
dend paid in January as a dividend credit appears to be a 
question, as at the date of the dividend only the common 
stock was outstanding. It is understood, however, that the 
company is not now relying on the foregoing dividend as a 
dividends paid credit. On the other hand, any future divi- 
dends payable in the new preference stock can seemingly be 
so used. 

Cooper-Bessemer Corporation: To liquidate arrears on the 
preferred stock a plan was put through in 1936 which in- 
volved a share-for-share exchange for $3 prior preference 
and a dividend of six-tenths share of common and 50 cents 


| in cash on the new stock to pay off the arrears on the old 


preferred. The following is taken from a letter to stock- 
holders dated November 3, 1936: 

The company is advised by its counsel that the stock dividend 
of six-tenths of a share of common stock to be paid on the new 
$3 prior-preference stock will represent taxable income to the re- 
cipients under the Federal income-tax law in the same manner as 
dividends generally are taxable. If the plan be declared operative 
before December 31, 1936, it is proposed to pay in this year the 
cash dividend of 50 cents per share and one half of the stock divi- 
dend of six-tenths of a share of common stock and to pay the 
other half of such stock dividend in 1937, thus distributing over 
2 years the recipients’ income-tax liability in respect thereto. By 
the dividend payments in 1936 the company may accomplish a 
Saving of as much as $80,000 in surtaxes imposed by the Federal 
Revenue Act of 1936 upon undistributed profits for 19386, which 
saving will inure to the benefit of all shareholders, 


According to the provisions of issue, dividends on the new 
prior preference in 1937 and 1938 may be paid in common 
stock and the semiannual dividend in 1937 was so paid. 

Falstaff Brewing Corporation: A dividend of $1.50, payable 
in 6-percent convertible preferred stock, was paid on the 
common stock in December 1936. Some of this preferred 
stock had previously been issued. 

Fidelity Investment Association: Dividend of 50 percent in 
5-percent participating preferred stock ($100 par) was paid 
on the common stock in December 1936. The preferred stock 
had previously been outstanding. 

General Acceptance Corporation: Paid in 1936 on class A 
and common one-tenth share of $1.50 preferred stock (no 
Shares of preferred stock had been outstanding prior 
to the dividend. 

General Alloys Co.: Company is offering holders of class A 
preferred in settlement of arrears of $4.20 a share, $1 in 
cash and a warrant expiring in 1939 to buy 1 share of com- 
mon, at $5. 

Gosnold Mills Corporation: Stockholders in November 1936 
approved plan to liquidate $27 arrears on 6-percent preferred 
through distribution of $2 in cash and 1 share, 5-percent 
prior preference (par $25). The company had stated that 
unless such a plan were adopted the tax on undistributed 
profits would more than double the tax bill. 

Graton & Knight Co.: In 1936, $40.25 arrears on 7-percent 
preferred stock liquidated through distribution of $4.25 in 
cash and 1 share, $1.80 prior preference. 

Heywood-Wakefield Co.: In the latter part of 1936 a plan 
of recapitalization was effected whereby first preferred stock 
was exchanged for equal par amount of 5-percent deben- 
tures and arrears of dividends of $47.25 per share were liqui- 
dated through payment of $22.25 in cash and 1 share of new 
series B preferred stock ($25 par). The second preferred 
stock was exchanged for four shares of series B preferred 
and arrears of $50.75 per share were liquidated through pay- 





ment of 75 cents in cash and 2 shares series B preferred. 
The 1936 report stated: 

In the computation of Federal taxes the company has deducted 
as dividends paid credit the amount of the cash paid and stock 
dividends issued December 15 on account of arrearages on both 
classes of preferred stock, resulting in the complete elimination of 
any surtax on undistributed profits under the 1936 Revenue Act. 


Hickok Oil Corporation: In June 1937 paid on the class A 
and class B common $1 in 5-percent preferred (par $25). 
The preferred was outstanding prior to the dividend. 

Kinsey Distilling Co.: In 1936 paid one-fifth share of prior 
preferred stock in settlement of arrears on the preferred 
stock. 

Kobacker Stores, Inc.: In 1936 paid on the preferred stock 
$1.75 in cash and one share common (no par value) in 
liquidation of $22.75 arrears. 

S. H. Kress & Co.: A dividend of 50 cents a share in special 
preferred 6-percent stock was paid May 1, 1936. Purpose of 
declaring dividend in this form not announced. This stock 
dividend was a charge against surplus of only $587,956, as 
compared with total dividends of $5,118,545. The special 
stock was not a newly created issue. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co.: In January 1936 dis- 
tributed to preferred-stock holders one-fourth share common 
on account of arrears. 

Mead Corporation: Liquidated in 1936 arrears of dividends 
of $19.50 a share on $6 preferred through distribution of 
$4.50 in cash and one share common. The following is taken 
from the letter to stockholders dated October 10, 1936: 

You are doubtless informed as to the recently enacted provisions 
of the Federal Revenue Act of 1936, imposing heavy surtaxes upon 
the portion of net income not distributed during the taxable year 
in the form of taxable dividends. At this time it appears that the 
earnings of the company for the current taxable year will be suffi- 
cient to clear up the accumulated dividends on the cumulative 
preferred stock, series A, but in the opinion of the management it 
is inadvisable from a working-capital standpoint to pay the entire 
accumulation in cash. The method suggested in the proposed 
amendment will, in the cpinion of counsel for the company, enable 
the company to obtain a dividend credit in the amount of the 
cash dividend plus the market value of the common stock dis- 


tributed and result in a substantial tax saving. At the same time 
the working capital of the company will not be impaired. 

H. A. Montgomery Co., Inc.: Declared a dividend of one- 
fortieth share of common payable September 30, 1937. As 
the dividend is being paid out of reacquired stock held in the 
treasury, it seemingly can be used as a dividends-paid credit. 

National Gypsum Co.: In 1936, $2.50 a share in 5-percent 
second preferred stock ($20 par) paid on class A and B 
common. Ttic following is from a statement by the com- 
pany: 

The payment in stock will permit the company to retain its 
earnings in the business without subjecting itself to heavy taxes 
and thereby provide funds for necessary improvements and working 
capital without additional financing. 

Tax experts have advised that this method of payment complies 
with purpose of the Revenue Act of 1936 and, the dividends being 
taxable income to the recipient, should eliminate necessity of the 
company paying out about $100,000 as a tax on undistributed 
profits, provided the stock is authorized and in stockholders’ hands 
before the year closes. 


National Manufacture & Stores Corporation: In April 1936 
put through a recapitalization plan which involved exchange 
of old preferred for new $5.50 convertible preferred, on 
which for the first 3 years dividends are payable in cash or 
common stock. Dividends so far have been paid in common. 

National Pumps Corporation: In December 1936 paid divi- 
dend of one-tenth share convertible preferred—$10 par—for 
each share common. The preferred was a newly created issue, 
but just prior to the dividend a block of the shares was sold to 
an underwriter. 

New York Trap Rock Corporation: Arrears on the $7 pre- 
ferred stock to December 31, 1936, were cleared up through 
distribution on January 1, 1937, of $6 per share in treasury 
preferred stock valued at $100. The 1936 annual report in 
this connection stated: 

Heavy Federal taxes upon undistributed earnings made it wise, 
in the opinion of your directors, to arrange for the settlement of 


preferred stock dividends to December 31, 1936, and the payment of 
a@ dividend of 25 cents per share upon the outstanding common 
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stock. Provision for such payments was accordingly made, partly in 
cash and partly in treasury preferred stock. 


Parkersburg Rig & Reei Co.: In December 1936 a dividend 
of 0.024375 of a share of $5.50 preferred stock was paid on 
each share of common. The preferred stock had previously 
been outstanding. 

Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corporation: Paid in December 
1936 three shares of 3-percent preferred stock—par $1—for 
each share common. The preferred was a recently created 
issue, but an offering of the shares was made to stockholders 
prior to the dividend. 

Republic Investors Fund: In December 1936 distributed for 
each 80 shares held, 1 unit—consisting of 1 share 6-percent 
preferred ($10 par) and 1 warrant to purchase common 
stock. 

Safeway Stores, Inc.: In December 1936 paid $2 a share in 
5-percent preferred stock—$100. There was outstanding at 
the time 6-percent and 7-percent preferred ranking equal 
with the new preferred. The following is quoted from a letter 
to stockholders dated November 9, 1936: 


Two considerations led your directors to the conclusion that such 
a dividend is desirable from the point of view both of the company 
and its stockholders. The company’s sales are running at an aver- 
age of approximately $6,500,000 per week in 1936, as compared with 
approximately $5,650,000 in 1935 and approximately $4,650,000 in 
1934. This increasing volume of sales, coupled with the fact that 
rising prices require a larger investment in inventory, make it de- 
sirable to retain a substantial part of the company’s earnings as 
additional working capital. On the other hand, the Revenue Act 
of 1936 imposes a heavy surtax on the net earnings of corporations 
not distributed in taxable dividends to the stockholders. The com- 
pany is advised by counsel that the earnings of the company dis- 
tributed as this dividend will not be subject to the surtax under 
the provisions of the revenue act relating to dividends paid credit, 
for the reason that the market value of the 5-percent preferred 
stock received by the common-stock holders will constitute taxable 
income to them to the same extent as though they had received 
cash equal to the market value of the preferred 





Schenley Distillers Corporation: $2.50 a share paid in 5'.- 
percent preferred stock in December 1936. The preferred 
was of the same class as already outstanding. The follow- 
ing are the comments in the 1936 report regarding dividends: 


The initial dividend on the company’s common stock of 75 cents 
per share declared on June 16, and the subsequent declarations of 
like amounts on September 18 and November 20, were fixed with a 
view of establishing $3 as the annual dividend rate on the com- 
pany’s common stock. However, the enactment of the tax on un- 
distributed corporate profits made it advisable to accelerate a 
dividend of 75 cents per share, which normally would have been 
payable in January 1937, and also to declare an extra dividend, 
payable before the year’s end, of $1.50 in cash and one-fortieth of a 
share of the company’s authorized unissued 5',-percent cumula 
tive preferred stock for every share of common stock outstanding 
The future dividend policy of the company will, of course, depend 
upon the company’s earnings, business requirements, and the tax 


situation. 


Securities Acceptance Corporation: In December 1936 paid 
50 cents a share in 6-percent preferred stock, $25 par. Some 
of the preferred stock had previously been outstanding. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation: In Decem- 
ber 1936 liquidated arrears of $16.50 on $3 convertible pre- 
ferred through distribution of $1 in cash and one-third share 
of the $3 preferred. The preferred used as a dividend had 
apparently been held in the treasury. 

Soundview Pulp Co.: Paid in December 1936 a dividend of 
five two-hundredths of a share of 6-percent preferred stock 
for each share common. Had previously paid optional divi- 
dend. See optional-dividend list. 

Southern Pine Chemical Co.: Liquidated $12 arrears on 
the preferred through distribution in December 1936 of $2 
in cash and one share common. 

Thermoid Co.: A plan to liquidate arrears on the pre- 
ferred put into effect in 1936 involved an exchange for new 
preferred stock and a stock dividend of three shares of com- 
mon on the new preferred, of which one share was paid in 
December 1936 and the balance this year. 

United Printers & Publishers, Inc.: Plan of recapitaliza- 
tion put into effect this year included the liquidation of $12 
a share arrears on the preferred through distribution of 
$1.25 in cash and two shares common. The company in 
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proposing the plan stated that surtax for year ended Febru- 
ary 28, 1937, would be $46,000 unless a dividend were paid. 
Payment could not be made in cash because agreement with 
bank creditors required any increase in working capital to be 
applied to retirement of debt. 


DIVIDENDS PAID AT OPTION OF STOCKHOLDER IN CASH OR STOCK 


Alaska Pacific Salmon Co.: In December 1936 paid one 
share new 5-percent preferred stock, $20. par, for each five 
shares common or three-fourths share preferred and $5 cash, 
About 75 percent of the stock took the second option. 

American Seating Co.: Stock dividend of 10 percent or $2 
in cash paid in December 1936. As of the expiration date for 
giving notice of election the stock dividend was worth about 
$2.30, Ninety percent of the stock chose the stock dividend. 
The following is quoted from a letter to stockholders; 

This dividend was declared in the manner indicated with the 
view toward minimizing liability for undistributed-profits tax and 
at the same time conserving the company’s resources to the extent 
that the shareholders elect to take stock. In that regard we have 
been advised by our tax counsel that where stockholders are given 
such an option the corporation is entitled to take credit in deter- 
mining earnings otherwise subject to undistributed-profits tax, for 
stock payments as well as cash. To the stockholders in turn the 
dividend will form part of their own income whether taken in 
stock or cash. 

3aldwin Rubber Co.: Declared dividend payable Septem- 
ber 20, 1937, of $1.15, or ten sixty-fifths shares. At the ex- 
piration date for giving notice re option the stock dividend 
was worth about $1.75. 

Bellows & Co.: In March 1937 paid on class A stock 25 
cents in cash or in class A stock, par $10. Information as 
to percentage taking stock not available. However, the 
stock dividend was worth about 40 cents. 

Berland Shoe Stores, Inc.: Paid in January 1937, $1.25 in 
cash or one share for each $12.50 worth of dividends. In- 
formation as to the division between cash and stock divi- 
dends not available. 

California Packing Corporation: Optional dividend of 50 
cents in cash or in new 5-percent preferred, $50 par, or part 
cash and part preferred paid in January 1937. This divi- 
dend resulted in the distribution of $312,986 cash and $169,- 
550 par amount of stock. For subsequent dividend payable 
only in stock see stock dividend list. ‘The following is quoted 
from a letter to stockholders dated November 30, 1936: 

The Federal tax law of 1936 imposes a graduated tax, ranging 
from 7 percent to 27 percent, upon the undistributed earnings of 
corporations. Unless the corporation distributes its earnings for 
the year to its stockholders it will be compelled to pay a tax on 
its undistributed earnings. The volume of business transacted by 
the corporation during the present fiscal year to date shows a 
considerable increase over that of the same date last year, and in 
view of this and our outstanding debentures it is deemed essential 
that the working capital be increased. At the present time profits 
for the year cannot be determined, but it is anticipated they will 
exceed the normal dividends. 

The corporation has been advised that if preferred shares are 
created and thereafter a dividend is paid to its common stockholders 
payable in the alternative at the option of each stockholder either 
in cash or preferred shares, and if thereafter a further dividend is 
paid to the common stockholders in such preferred shares, both of 
these dividends will comply with the prerequisites of the Federal 
tax law of 1936 as to distribution and the corporation will receive 
credit therefor in the same manner as though cash had been dis- 
tributed. The amount of preferred stock to be issued as dividends 
will depend upon the amount of earnings in excess of dividends 
paid during the year. 

Philip Carey Manufacturing Co.: The following is quoted 
from the press of November 28, 1936: 

In order to save an estimated surtax of around $50,000 on 1936 
undistributed earnings and, at the same time, conserve working 
capital, directors propose to pay the dividend accumulations before 
December 31 by means of one-fifth share of new 5-percent preferred 


stock of $100 par value plus $1.50 in cash for each 6-percent share 
outstanding, or under a second option, by paying $19.50 in cash. 


Holders of 81 percent of the 6-percent preferred accepted 
the new 5-percent preferred. 

Carib Syndicate, Ltd.: The following is quoted from a letter 
to stockholders dated May 6, 1937: 


In view of the fact that the sale of the Colombian Petroleum Co, 
stock may result in a taxable gain to your company, your directors 


have decided, in order to minimize the undistributed-profits tax, to 
declare a dividend payable on June 7, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on May 14, 1937, as follows: 

In cash at the rate of 50 cents for each share of stock held on 
such record date; or 

At the option of the stockholder (exercisable only as set forth 
below), in common stock of the company at the rate of one-quarter 
of one share for each share of stock held on such record date. 


On the expiration date for advising company as to the 
option, the stock dividend was worth 46 cents. Figures have 
not been published as to the proportion of stockholders taking 
either option. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co.: Optional dividend paid in Novem- 
ber 1936 of 50 cents payable in cash or in new 5-percent pre- 
ferred stock ($100 par) or part in each. A total of $573,064 
in cash and $368,056 par amount of preferred was distrib- 
uted. For subsequent dividend payable only in stock see 
previous list. The following is quoted from letter to stock- 
holders dated September 29, 1936: 


The Federal tax legislation of 1936 imposed a graduated tax upon 
the undistributed earnings of corporations, the top bracket of 
which graduated tax is as much as 27 percent of such earnings. 
Unless your company makes a very substantial distribution to its 
shareholders, it will be compelled to pay a very large tax on its 
undistributed earnings. The business of your company is at the 
present time active and increasing and it is essential on that 
account that the working capital of your company be increased 
If a substantial distribution in cash be made, either such work- 
ing capital will be decreased or it will be necessary for your com- 
pany to incur a large bank indebtedness. Obviously, either course 
would be most disadvantageous to your company and in turn to 
yourselves. 

Your company has been advised that if preferred shares are 
created, and thereafter a dividend is paid to its common share- 
holders, payable in the alternative at the option of each share- 
holder either in cash or preferred shares, and thereafter a further 
dividend is paid to the common shareholders in such preferred 
shares (this second dividend containing no cash option) both of 
these dividends will comply with the prerequisites of the Federal 
tax legislation as to distributions and that your company will re- 
ceive credit therefor in the same manner as though cash had been 
distributed. 


Early & Daniel Co.: Optional dividend of $2 cash or one- 
tenth share of common paid in May 1937. The stock dividend 
was worth about $3. No information is available as to dis- 
tribution as between stock and cash. 

Federal Mogul Corporation: In October 1936 paid $1.60 
in cash or one-tenth share of common. The stock dividend 
was worth about $2.10. Holders of 97 percent of the stock 
chose the stock dividend. 

General Plastics Inc.: Paid in November 1936, $1.25 and 
in 1937 to date $3 in cash or 6 percent preference stock 
($25 par). Previously had paid 50 cents in preference stock 
without cash option. No further information available. 

General Refractories Co.: In June 1937 paid $2 in cash or 
one twenty-fifth share common for each share held. At ex- 
piration date for advising company as to option the stock 
dividend was worth about $2.35. Holders of about 88 percent 
of the stock chose the stock. The following is from the letter 
to stockholders dated May 21, 1937: 


The reason for this optional dividend is taxation. On July 1, 
1937, the company’s outstanding bonded indebtedness will have 
been reduced to $2,250,000. To redeem these bonds out of earn- 
ings during the current year would cost the company approxi- 
mately $460,000 in Federal surtax on undistributed profits. We are 
advised by counsel that in its opinion the payment of such an 
optional dividend renders the entire dividend taxable as income 
to the stockholders (the value of the stock distribution being 
computed at the market value existing on the date of distribu- 
tion), and permits the company to the extent that stockholders 
elect to take stock to apply an equivalent amount of net earnings 
for the current year to the further reduction cf its outstanding 
bonded indebtedness without thereby incurring additional tax. 
If the earnings of the company during the balance of the year 
justify it, and the plan finds favor with the stockholders, the 
management proposes to declare similar dividend in the fall, in 
this way reducing to a nominal amount the company’s outstand- 
ing bond issue, or possibly even permitting its retirement in full. 
As the cash retained will be used to pay off the company’s out- 
standing bonds, no substantial dilution will result from the is- 
suance of additional shares, as the interest saved on bonds re- 
deemed will allow a substantial dividend on the new stock. 


Gleaner Harvester Corporation: In December 1936 paid 
$2.50 in cash or one-tenth share common stock. The stock 
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dividend was worth about $3.25. 
the stock took the common. 
Commercial Credit Co. 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc.: For a number of years has been 
paying optional dividends in cash or stock. Present regular 
quarterly rate, 60 cents in cash or one-fiftieth share of com- 
mon. At present quotations the stock dividend is worth 
about the same as the cash dividend. 

Greyhound Corporation: Paid dividend in December 1936 
of 75 cents in cash or in 5'2-percent preference stock—par 
$10. The dividend was underwritten. Eighty-one percent 
of the stock was taken by the stockholders and the balance 
sold to underwriters at par. The following, taken from the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing 
the issue, is of interest: 

Apart from the Revenue Act of 1936 it would be difficult to 
justify the issuance of preferred stock as a dividend, and it does not 
appear that applicant would seek such authority. Its prior policy 
of financing additions and betterments largely out of earnings 
would, moreover, taking all the circumstances into consideration, 
be consistent with the views which we have heretofore expressed, 
as in the above-quoted statement from Stock of Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R. R., supra, in regard to the desirability of a 
substantial uncapitalized surplus “providing for emergency needs, 
offsetting obsolescence and necessary investments in non-revenue- 
producing property, and serving as a general financial balance 
wheel.” However, the revenue act makes it impossible to continue 
this prior policy except at a severe penalty and was apparently 
designed to impel the distribution of a larger proportion of current 
earnings to the stockholders. 

The question, therefore, is the practical one of determining the 
course which is “compatible with the public interest” in these cir- 
cumstances. The choice is between a course which imposes a severe 
financial penalty and one which carries with it certain other dis- 
advantages. After careful consideration our conclusion is that 
these other disadvantages are of lesser consequence in the public 
interest and that the proposed issue of preference stock should be 
approved. We are influenced in this conclusion by the fact that this 
course appears to be in consonance with the present policy of the 
Congress and by the further fact that, as we interpret the proposed 
transaction, the preference stock will in actual effect be issued to 
finance additions and betterments for the system companies, 
withstanding the form it takes as a stock dividend. 

Hammond Clock Co.: Paid $2 in cash or 6-percent pre- 
ferred—par $50—in December 1936 and March 1937. About 
86 percent of the December dividend was paid in stock and 
77 percent of the March dividend likewise. 

Investment .Co. of America: In December 1936 paid $7 in 
cash or 15 percent in stock. The stock dividend was worth 
about the same as the cash dividend. Holders of about 65 
percent of the stock took the shares. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.: A dividend was paid in Aug- 
ust 1937 of 50 cents in cash or one-fiftieth share of stock. 
On the last day for giving notice as to the option the cash 
and stock dividends had about the same value. Information 
is not available as to the proportion of stockholders choosing 
each option. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby: In December 1936 paid a dividend 
of $1 in cash or one-tenth share common. On the expira- 
tion date for advising re option the stock dividend was 
worth about the same as the cash. Holders of 79 percent of 
the stock chose the shares. The following is quoted from 
the newspaper announcement: 

The reason for this dividend is that the company is subject to an 
undistributed profits tax on its earnings for the 12 months ending 
December $1, 1936, which have not been distributed in dividends. 
The company will have paid during the calendar year 1936 divi- 
dends on preferred stock amounting to $583,800. It is expected that 
the payment of this dividend on common stock, amounting to 
approximately $2,000,000, will avoid the payments of undistributed- 
profits tax, which otherwise would exceed $400,000. It is the judg- 


ment of your directors that the interest of the shareholders and 
the company will be served best at this time by this action. 


New York-Buffalo Trading Corporation: In December 1936 
paid $8.50 in cash or stock or part in each. Further infor- 
mation not available. 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.: Paid in December 1936, 
$1.50 in cash or one-twentieth share common. On the ex- 
piration date for advising re option the stock dividend was 
worth about $2. Holders of about 89 percent of the stock 
chose the stock dividend. 


Holders of 82 percent of 
The company is controlled by 


not- 





| stock, $100 par. 


Prosperity Co.: In December 1936 paid on class A and B 
stocks 25 cents in cash and $1 in new 5-percent preferred 
stock, $100 par, or $1.25 in preferred. From figures available 
it would appear that holders of about 40 percent of the stock 
took the dividends entirely in preferred. The following is 
quoted from a newspaper article: 

The distribution, it is believed, would be a taxable stock dividend 
and thus enable the company to decrease the surtax which the 
company would otherwise have to pay. 

. 7 * 7 o > © 

The prospects for increased business in 

t the company conserve its cash and, in the long run, it is not 
to the interest of the stockholders that there should be a sub- 
stantial cash disbursement to stockholders at the present time, 
Mr. Braun, the president, says 

Daniel Reeves, Inc.: In June 1937 paid 12% cents in cash 
or one share preferred fcr each $100 worth of dividends. 
No figures have been published as to the division between 
the two options. A similar optional dividend was declared 
payable September 15, 1937. ‘The preferred is currently 
quoted 98% bid. As the preferred stock had been outstand- 
ing prior to the declaration of the first optional dividend, it 
would not appear to have been necessary for the company to 
offer the stockholders the cash option in order to use the 
dividend as a dividends paid credit. 

Retail Stores Corporation: In February 1937 paid 90 cents 
in cash, or 7'4 percent in common stock. At the payment 
date the stock dividend was worth about the same as the 
cash. Information as to the division of dividend between 
cash and stock not available. 

Russeks Fifth Avenue, Inc.: In January 1937 paid $2 in 
cash or 6 percent in stock. At expiration date for advising 
as to option, the stock dividend was worth about $2.05. 
Holders of about 80 percent of the stock took the stock. 

Soundview Pulp Co.: Paid in November 1936, 50 cents in 
cash or one two-hundredth share of new 6-percent preferred 
Holders of 60 percent of the common chose 
the preferred. In December 1936 a dividend was paid in pre- 
ferred stock without cash option. See previous list. The 
following is quoted from letter to stockholders dated October 
1, 1936: 

Your company has been advised that if preferred shares are 
created, and thereafter a dividend is paid to its common share- 
holders, payable in the alternative at the option of each share- 
holder, either in cash or preferred shares, and thereafter a further 
dividend is paid to the common shareholders in such preferred 
shares (this second dividend containing no cash option) both of 
these dividends will comply with the prerequisites of the Federal 
tax legislation as to distributions, and that your company will 
receive credit therefor in the same manner as though cash had 
been distributed. 

Spencer Chain Stores, Inc.: Paid in April 1937, 75 cents 
in cash or eight one-hundredths share of common. At ex- 
piration date for advising re option, the stock dividend was 
worth about 75 cents. Figures as to division of the divi- 
dend between cash and stock not available. 

DIVIDENDS PAID IN OBLIGATIONS OF THE CORPORATION 


American Asphalt Roof Corporation: In December 
paid $10 a share in 3-percent 6-month notes. 

American Wringer Co.: Paid in December 1936, $1 a share 
in 5-percent 10-year notes. 

Austin-Nichols & Co.: On account of accumulations on 
prior A stock, $1 paid in cash and $4 in 5-year 4-percent 
notes in April 1937. The company made the following 
statement: 

In order to reduce bank loans and build up working capital, 
the directors had not contemplated the declaration of a dividend 
in the current fiscal year ending April 30. However, in view of the 
tax on undistributed corporate profits, the directors declared a 
dividend of $5 on the prior A stock. £ 

Auto City Brewing Co.: In December 1936 paid 20 per- 
cent, 20 cents a share, in 6-percent notes, 1941. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co.: To liquidate arrears on preferred stock, 
$14.62'4 a share was paid last May in 4'2-percent 5-year 
debentures. 

Copperweld Steel Co.: In December 1926 paid $1 a share in 
10-year 4-percent certificates of indebtedness. 


1937 make it desirable 


1936 
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Fairchild Aviation Corporation: Paid in December 1936, 
15 cents a share in 5 percent l-year notes. The following is 
taken from a press notice: 

Commenting on this action, Sherman M. Fairchild, president of 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation, said that while the corporation's 
cash on hand is sufficient to cover this payment out of 1936 earn- 
ings, present contracts and prospects are such that the directors 
felt it best not to diminish working capital. 

Garlock Packing Co.: In December 1936 paid $2 in 10-year 
414-percent convertible notes. The following is quoted from 
the Wall Street Journal of January 19, 1937: 


Garlock Packing Co., in a letter sent to stockholders by George 


L. Abbott, president, declares that the Federal surtax on undivided 
profits has placed the company under a distinct “disadvantage.” 
Company is showing a substantial profit; never has passed a 
dividend. 

co . - * . me * 


Especially onerous, the company declares, is the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s ruling that the amount of the company’s mandatory 
sinking-fund payment on funded debt is not a properly deductible 
item from the undistributed income subject to surtax. Another 
point hit by the company is the provision whereby no exemption 
from surtax is provided for the purchase of equipment and facili- 
ties, for increase in working capital and for reserves against future 
necessities. 

Faced with this problem, Mr. Abbott adds, the company decided: 

(1) To distribute in cash dividends only the approximate 
amount that would be normally so disbursed. 

(2) To avoid the imposition of the surtax in the higher brackets 
by the distribution of a dividend in obligations of the company. 

(3) To accept the imposition of the surtax in all or some part 
of the two lowest surtax brackets. 


Griesedieck Western Brewery Co.: In December 1936 paid 
$3 a share in 5-year 5-percent debenture notes. 

Hotel Bond Co.: Pursuant to plan for liquidation of arrears 
on the 7-percent preferred, a dividend of $29.75 a share was 
paid on this issue early in 1937 in non-interest-bearing notes 
due in 1 to 5 years. 

G. R. Kinney Co.: Paid on the 8-percent preferred stock in 
December 1936 a dividend of $1 a share in scrip due Decem- 
ber 28, 1938. The scrip was redeemed in July 1937. 

Kuehne Manufacturing Co.: In December 1936 paid $3 in 
4 percent notes, 1941. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Co.: In December 1936 paid 
25 cents a share in l-year 3-percent notes. 

Lane Co.: In December 1936 paid $6 a share in 10-year 
8-percent notes. 

Mercantile Stores Co.: Dividend paid in January 1937 of 
$3 per share in 10-year 5-percent debentures. Company 
offered to pay to stockholders par for any debentures up to 


March 1, 1937. Out of $447,375 debentures, $143,751 were re- | 


purchased by company prior to expiration of offer. 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co.: Paid in Decem- 
ber 1936 dividend of 60 cents a share in 3'2-percent 7-year 
notes. The following is from the notice accompanying the 
dividend: 
While the capital requirements of your company necessitate the 
conservation of its cash at this time, the provisions of the Revenue 


Act of 1936 are such that to retain any substantial portion of its | 


earnings for this year would necessitate the paying of heavy sur- 


| 
taxes. Your board accordingly determined to declare this dividend 


in the form of 7-year notes bearing interest at the rate of 314 
percent, payable semiannually. 

Penn Electric Switch Co.: In December 1936 paid 25 cents 
a share in 3-percent notes. 

Reynolds Metals Co.: In December 1936 paid $1 a share in 
342-percent debentures 1951. The following is quoted from 
a@ press notice of November 5, 1936, based on a letter to pre- 
ferred stockholders: 

Preferred dividend payments this year have been $275,000 and 
common dividends $960,322, leaving approximately $965,000, which 
would be subject to an undistributed-profits tax of about $110,000. 

The excess of earnings for 1936 should be retained in order to 


take care of the increase in business and for working capital, and 
should not be paid out in cash dividends. 


Rogers Paper Manufacturing Co.: In December 1936 paid 
on account ‘of arrears on $3.60 convertible class A, $18 in 
5-percent 20-year debentures. 

Southwestern Development Co.: In December 1936 paid a 
dividend in 4-percent notes 1942. Forty-seven percent of the 





stock is owned by Mission Oil Corporation and 51 percent by 
Consolidated Oil Corporation. See Mission Oil Corporation in 
list next following. 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co.: In December 1936 paid 
$1.50 a share in 5-year 6-percent notes. The company re- 
cently sold additional common, part of the proceeds thereof 
to be used to redeem the above notes. 

United Drill & Tool Corporation: In December 1936 paid 
80 cents a share, one-half in series A notes due June 23, 1937, 
and one-half in series B notes due June 23, 1938. Through 
an offering of stock to stockholders both series of notes were 
paid off this year. 

Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills: Paid in December 1936 $4 
@ share in notes due quarterly in 1937. 

DIVIDENDS PAID IN ASSETS OTHER THAN CASH 

Acme Stock Co.: In December 1936 paid dividend of 621% 
cents in preferred stock of Acme Brewing Co. 

American Cigarette & Cigar Co.: Beginning in March 1936, 
quarterly dividends have been paid in common stock B of 
American Tobacco Co. The rate has been one-fortieth share 
quarterly, except in December 1936, when one-twentieth 
share was paid. Purpose of dividends in this form has not 
been announced, but the company apparently used the divi- 
dends as a dividend-paid credit in its 1936 return. 

American Commercial Alcohol Corporation: In December 
1936 distributed two shares 5-percent preferred stock—$10 
par—of American Distilling Co. for each five shares of 
American Commercial held. The following is from the 
newspaper announcement of November 28, 1936: 

Cash requirements of the company for purposes of tax payments 
are such, Russell P. Brown, president, stated, that it was essential 
to make the dividend payment in this form. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc.: In January 1936 a distribution of 
one-twentieth share of Borden Co. stock was made. While, 
of course, the purpose of this dividend was not to establish 
a dividend-paid credit, it presumably was so used by the 
company. 

Congress Cigar Co.: In both November 1935 and 1936 paid 
an optional dividend of $2 in cash or in 6-percent bonds of 
the Porto-Rican American Tobacco Co. In 1936 the value 
of the bonds for dividend purposes was placed at 81. Hold- 
ers of about 46 percent of the stock took the bonds. 

Corn Products Refining Co.: In August 1936 paid a divi- 
dend of one twenty-fifth share of Allied Mills, Inc., stock. 
The undistributed-profits tax was not mentioned as a reason 
for the dividend, but presumably the company was able to 
take advantage of it as a credit. 

Diamond Match Co.: In June 1937 dividends of one-fiftieth 
Share and four-fiftieths share of stock of Pan-American 
Match Corporation were paid on the preferred and common 
Stocks, respectively. Purpose of the dividends has not been 
stated. 

Fairchild Aviation Corporation: In connection with the re- 
organization of its activities, the corporation in June 1937 
distributed one share of stock of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corporation for each share of Fairchild Aviation. 

Finance Co. of America: In September 1936 paid one- 
fiftieth share of 6-percent preferred stock—par $25—of 
Baltimore Pure Rye Distilling Co. 

Mission Oil Co.: In December 1936 paid $2 per share in 
trustee certificates in 4-percent promissory notes, 1942, of 
Southwestern Development Co., in which it has a 47-percent 
stock interest. The following is taken from the findings of 
the S. E. C. concerning the declaration filed with respect to 
the issuance of the trustee certificates: 

The declarant, a registered holding company, is the owner of 
19,294 shares of common stock of the Southwestern Development 
Co. Such shares constitute its only important investment. The 
Southwestern Development Co. is preparing to make a distribu- 
tion to its common-stock holders on account of its earnings during 
the current fiscal year. Such distribution will be made in the 
form of unsecured 4-percent promissory notes, which will mature 
on July 1, 1942. As a result of such distribution, the declarant 
will receive one of such notes of Southwestern Development Co. 
in the principal amount of $832,985.38. It is expected that, shortly 


after the receipt of such note by the declarant, the maker of such 
note will make a cash payment thereon of $144.682.50. Such note 














will be endorsed to evidence the receipt of such cash payment, and 
there will then remain an unpaid balance on such note of 
$688,302.88. 

Such note will constitute taxable income received by the de- 
elarant in the current fiscal year. Under the Revenue Act of 
1936, the declarant will be obliged to pay a surtax on its adjusted 
net income for the current fiscal year to the extent that it fails 
to make an equivalent taxable distribution to its stockholders. 
The declarant, therefore, has effected an arrangement whereby it 
will distribute to and among its own stockholders equitable rights 
in the balance which will remain unpaid on the aforesaid note of 
the Southwestern Development Co. after the endorsement of the 
aforesaid cash payment thereon. 

. * s oe . . « 

It is the obvious intent of the Revenue Act of 1936 
that corporations shall make the fullest practicable distributions 
of earnings to and among their stockholders for the calendar year 
in which such earnings are realized. Distribution to the stock- 
holders of the declarant is in keeping with the purposes of that 
statute and will serve an urgent corporate purpose of the de- 
clarant by enabling it to effect the distribution of earnings which, 
in its judgment, will avoid the surtax penalties to which it would 
be subject if it failed to declare such a dvidend. An additional 
issue of common stock would not be taxable in the hands of its 
stockholders and, therefore, would fail to accomplish the desired 
objectives, and, if the declarant can accomplish that same pur- 
pose without the issuance of a bond on which it will incur a 
direct liability, it is desirable that it shall do so. Under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, the Commission finds that the issuance 
of the proposed trustee certificates will serve a necessary and 
urgent corporate purpose of the declarant, that the requirements 
of the provisions of section 7 (c) (1) would impose an unrea- 
sonable financial burden upon the declarant and that the public 
interest or protection of investors does not make those require- 
ments necessary or appropriate. 

Morrison Bond Co., Ltd.: In March 1937 distributed one-twentieth 
share of Security Realty Corporation, Ltd., 6 percent preferred. 


Munsingwear, Inc.: In both December 1936 and January 
1937 paid one-half share of Wayne Knitting Mills stock 
(par, $5). Purposes of the dividends, as stated, were other 
than to avoid the tax on undistributed profits. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co.: The following is quoted from a 
letter to stockholders dated December 4, 1936: 


Results of the operations of your company for the first 10 months 
indicate that the net profits for the current year will be reasonably 
satisfactory. Cash dividends aggregating $1 per share have been 
paid this year, and, in the opinion of your board of directors, it is 
desirable that the balance of these profits be added to your com- 
pany’s working capital rather than distributed in the form of 
additional cash dividends. The recently enacted provisions of the 
Federal Revenue Act of 1936 impose substantial surtaxes upon net 
income of corporations not distributed by them during the taxable 
year in the form of dividends taxable to the recipient. However, 
your company owns 50,000 shares of the common stock of General 
Machinery Corporation, and, as the proposed consolidation of the 
two companies has been abandoned, as explained in this letter, 
your directors have authorized a dividend of 43,2561, shares of 
stock of General Machinery Corporation, payable to the stock- 
holders of this company on the basis of 1 share of said stock in 
General Machinery Corporation for each 4 shares held in this 
company. 


. o * 


In the opinion of counsel for your company, this distribution . 


will constitute a dividend which is taxable to the recipient and 
which will enable your company to obtain a dividends paid credit, 
resulting in a substantial tax saving to it without impairment of 
its working capital position. 

Pacific Investors: In July 1936 distributed one-eighth share 
of Pacific Southern Investors class A common. 

South Coast Corporation: Distributed in January 1937 
three shares of South Shore Oil & Development Co. stock 
(par, 10 cents). 

United States Corporation: In January 1937 distributed 
one-fourth share of Clewiston Realty & Development Co. 
stock. 

Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd.: In November 1936 dis- 
tributed one-tenth share of Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 
stock. It is interesting to note that the Waialua Co. is now 
offering an additional issue of its own stock to stockholders, 
most of the proceeds therefrom to be used for further pur- 
chases of Hawaiian Pineapple Co. stock. 

LIST OF COMPANIFS WHICH DURING THE PAST YEAR HAVE OFFERED STOCK 


TO PROVIDE FUNDS FOR DIVIDENDS OR TO REIMBURSE TREASURY FOR 
DIVIDENDS PAID * 


Berghoff Brewing Corporation. 
rown Rubber Co.’ 





1In almost all cases funds for other purposes were raised through 
the same offering. 
27Stock issued to redeem notes paid as a dividend and for other 


purposes, 
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Casco Products Corporation. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Consolidated Retail Stores. 

Diamond T Motor Car Co. 

Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 

General Tire & Rubber Co. 

A. Hollander & Son. 

International Radio Corporaticn. 

G. Kreuger Brewing Co. 

R. G. Le Tourneau. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 

New Britain Machine Co. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

Standard Tube Co. 

Sundstrand Machine Tool Co? 

Veeder Root Corporation. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co. 

Nore.—-The surtax on undistributed profits is in part responsible 
for the additional stock issue of Phillips Petroleum Co. now in 
registration and for the one contemplated by Ludlum Steel Co 
Grabler Manufacturing Co. has a stock issue now in registration 
to provide funds to redeem notes issued as a dividend. 


A Job for the Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON HERALD 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the citizens of our Nation, especially American 
women, a terrible injustice which prevails in the District of 
Columbia and which is being perpetrated against the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia. 

The citizens of the District of Columbia are not permitted 
to vote. The citizens of the District of Columbia are not 
allowed to express their desires at the ballot box on issues 
concerning the welfare of the District, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are eompelled to pay exorbitant and unfair 
taxes. 

I desire to place in the CoNncRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial 
which was written by Mrs. Eleanor Patterson, the distin- 
guished editor and publisher of the Washington (D. C.) 
Herald and the Washington (D. C.) Times. The editorial is 
entitled “A Job for the Women” and appeared in the No- 
vember 10, 1937, edition of the Washington (D. C.) Heral 
exactly as given here: 


A JOB FOR THE WOMEN 


Along with idiots and criminals the residents of Washington are 
denied self-government 

This condition at the heart and Capita! of the world’s m 
powerful and respected democracy denies the text and the sy 
of the Declaration of Independence upon which the democra 
was built 

The denial has a color of legal authority because of a clause in 


the Constitution which was written in a day when the modern 
Washington was not even a dream of wildest fancy 

When the Constitution was written Congress insisted tl i 
alcne should make the laws for whatever district should become 
the permanent seat of the Federal Government. 

Who could have foreseen a city of 625,000 people by 1937, a city 
of 1,000,000 which our planning experts anticipate in 10 years 
more? : 

Clearly the Constitution, as it stands, is working against the 
real interests of democracy. For 1,000,000 Americans cannot be 


2Stock issued to redeem notes paid as a dividend and for other 
purposes, 
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denied their voting rights and the United States still be called a 
democrac 

Washingtonians today are mere chattels of Congress. It is no 
exaggeration to say we are as helpless as the victims of any for- 





eign dictator. Those people pay taxes and have no voice in the 
government. Do we? They are not represented in the councils 
of the rulers. Are we? 

Nobody is being shot in the streets here for being against the 
administration, and we can still complain without being beaten 
up, and if that is consolation for not having the vote, make the 
most of it 

But the fact remains that Washington is governed in a way 
contrary to democratic principles. And badly governed. 

We lead the Nation’s cities in infant mortality. We are second 
in tuberculcsis deaths. For years Washington has ranked among 
the five cities which the Department of Justice’s uniform crime 
reports show are the worst crime-ridden in the country. 

The state of our municipal finances is a perennial scandal. The 
Capital has been an actual bankrupt twice. It closed the last fis- 
cal year with an illegal deficit. 

The privilege tax, just enacted this past year, along with a 
raise in real-estate taxes, has struck business a staggering blow. 
In some cases, the total tax payments have been nearly doubled. 

And Congress continues to renege on its plain duty to share the 
burden of operating this “ornamental” city. 

How much of this sort of thing can you take? 

As long as Washington is governed from afar you are going to 
get more and more of it. 

The remedy for bad government, for democracy denied, lies with 
the people of Washington. The rest of the United States has the 
vote. Liberty and the vote were won by a fight; a long fight, and 
a fight in which no holds were barred. 

Washington can get liberty and the vote for itself only by facing 
some hard facts and doing some hard work. 

Appeals to sweet reason and statements of profound logic just 
don't work with Congress. 

Able citizens have been doing that sort of thing for years. All 
they get is an annual glassy stare. Then Congress gets down to 
the business of appeasing the folks back home who can vote a 
fellow out of his job if he doesn’t do what’s wanted. 

Fear, not faith, is what it takes to move the mountain of a 
politician's concern. We people of Washington can get the help of 
those voters back home to rouse that concern only if we earn it. 

We can earn it by putting up a fight for the vote such as has not 
been seen, literally, since Sam Adams led a group of patriots to 
throw British tea into the Boston Harbor. 

In that Revolution, the men did the tea throwing and the women 
stayed at home. Each did a noble job and an effective one. But 
this time, the women have got to come out with the men—lead 
them, too, if need be. It is not a shooting job, but a plain, open 
fight for recognition of rights. Not a suffragette thing. Not a 
campaign based on feminism. 

This is everybody’s problem. But the women are entitled to 
show they can handle it. 

The women know how wrong things are. Mothers have been 
passing the hat for hot lunches in the schools, standing by help- 
lessly while slum babies die, worrying secretly about the future 
of their own children in a town where a youngster’s chances of 
getting ahead, either in Government or business, are pretty slim 
unless he knows a Senator or a big-wig in the administration— 
any administration. 

Too many Washingtonians have been ducking their duty. They 
have their little circle of friends, their little groove of politics or 
lobbying or law or government. They are within a tight little, 
right little world of their own. 

The women of Washington can shatter that smug front and 
start a real campaign for the vote. 

Today's the day to start. 

Let’s see a show of hands. How many women are willing to 
join for the duration of the—well, if necessary, war? 

ELEANOR PATTERSON. 


Bill Providing for Government Ownership of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, officials of the American 
Bankers’ Association have commenced a fight against the 
passage of H. R. 7230, a bill which is sponsored by more than 
150 Members of the House of Representatives, providing for 
Government ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. A 
few State banking associations are also opposing this bill. It 
is my impression that the opposition is due to a misunder- 
standing of what the bill purports to do, except in the case 








of the officials of a few large banking corporations, who pre- 
fer to have charge of the money and credit facilities of th 
Nation instead of permitting the Government to have any 
control over them. 

STOCK ARGUMENTS AGAINST BILL 

The stock arguments made against the bill, all of which 
are unfounded, are these: 

First. That it threatens the dual banking system. 

Second. That it is intended to enforce a unified banking 
system under the control of a Federal agency. 

Third. That it would serve as a possible entering wedge in 
the field of Government ownership of the entire banking 
system. 

Let me answer the first argument; the proposal, if it be- 
comes a law, will not threaten the dual system, but will pre- 
serve it. Under present laws only 7,000 banks are permitted 
to use the Federal Reserve banking system. Less than 1,000 
of these banks are State banks. The 9,000 other banks, 
which hold State charters, do not belong to the system, and 
do not receive benefits from it. If present laws and policies 
of the Federal Reserve System remain, the State banking 
Systems are on the way out. I predict they will not survive 
many years unless they are given advantages somewhat on a 
parity with national banks in the use of the Government’s 
credit. 

Under our proposal, all these State banks will be permitted 
to receive the same benefits, advantages, and opportunities 
from the 12 Federal Reserve banks that national banks now 
receive. They will not be required to remain in the Sys- 
tem unless they desire. They will not be forced in. They 
will not be forced out—neither will they be forced to remain in 
the System after they have become affiliated with it. The 
connection of these 9,000 nonmember banks with the Federal 
Reserve Banking System will be permissive and voluntary, 
and in no way compulsory. They can get out whenever they 
choose and for any reason or no reason if they choose to do so. 

Therefore, instead of the proposal threatening the dual 
banking system, our present laws and practices threaten the 
dual banking system, and our proposal, if enacted, will res- 
cue it. 

UNIFIED SYSTEM NOT CONTEMPLATED 

It is not contemplated that a unified system will be forced 
under this proposal. It will permit those State banks and 
national banks which affiliate with the System to work in uni- 
son, but will in no way compel any State bank to become 
affiliated; if it has affiliated, our proposal will not compel 
it to remain affiliated if it does not choose to do so. 

OWNERSHIP OF ENTIRE BANKING SYSTEM NOT PROPOSED 

In answer to the third objection that is urged, the 12 
Federal Reserve banks are not engaged in what is known as a 
purely banking business—they are engaged in the business of 
issuing the Government’s money and credit. Our group does 
not have in mind the ownership of the entire banking system 
in presenting this proposal; neither do we have in mind that 
it will serve as an entering wedge into that field. It is our 
view that all banks should be permitted to receive the benefits 
of this great System instead of a few banks, and that all com- 
munities in this Nation should be served by the use of the 
Government’s credit, and not restrict such benefits to the 
large cities and a few communities. 

NO BANKERS TO BE ON BOARD 


Another objection urged by the banks is that it will divorce 
the Federal Reserve Board from the lending institutions, 
the national and State banks that are now members of the 
System, and not permit officers of banks to become members 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve banks. 
Our proposal will prevent bankers from being on this Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. It is not right for the money-issuing 
privileges of this Nation to be exercised by bankers who 
could serve their own selfish interest. Those who insist that 
bankers should have any control whatsoever over the Federal 
Reserve Banking System should, in order to be consistent, 
insist that the members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be owners of the railroads. It is just as reasonable 
for the railroad owners to control the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and fix rates in their own interest as it is for 














and be privileged to use, if they desire to do so, the credit 
of the Nation in their own interest and in their own behalf. 
The same argument carried to its logical end would cause 
one to insist that the Federal Communications Commission 
should be composed of owners of radio stations, and that 
the members of the Federal Trade Commission should be 
selected from officials of the large business and industrial 
concerns of the Nation. 

TWENTY-FOUR BANKS OF THE NEARLY 16,000 BANKS OWN PRACTICALLY 

ONE-THIRD OF ALL BANKING RESOURCES 

Twenty-four banks own 30.1 percent, or almost one-third, 
of the entire banking resources of this Nation. At the 
last report there were 15,964 other banks. These 24 banks 
are located 13 in New York City, 2 in California, 3 in 
Tlinois, 1 in Massachusetts, 3 in Pennsylvania, 1 in Michigan, 
and 1in Ohio. During the depression the resources of these 
24 banks increased 25 percent, or over $16,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000. 

A study which I completed a few months ago, and which 
was inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp at the time, is 
convincing that there is a concentration of banking resources 
of the 24 leading commercial banks; that there is a further 
community of interest as indicated by the interlocking direc- 
torates in the leading banks; that there is a well-established 
trend toward fewer and larger banks; that the trend is more 
rapid and consistent with banks than with nonfinancial 
corporations. 

During the period 1921-36, the total number of com- 
mercial banks decreased from 30,848 to 15,988. There is 
concentration and control of wealth in the leading banks of 
this country. The officials of these leading banks have con- 
siderable influence over the activities of the American Bank- 
ers Association and many State associations. 

It is in the interest of the people that Government officials 
who cannot serve their own selfish interest have control over 
the money-issuing privileges of the Federal Government. It 
is further in the interest of all the banks of this Nation, 
except possibly the 24 leading banks I have mentioned, for 
the Government to own the 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
the facilities of these institutions used in the interest of all 
banks, not a few, and in the interest of all business, labor, 
and agriculture. 

INDEPENDENT BANKS AND INDEPENDENT BUSINESS HAVE A COMMON 

PROBLEM 

I urge all Members of Congress to give this question serious 
consideration. Monopoly is rearing its head in the banking 
business. If something is not done, the unit bank will fade 
out of the picture and the dual system will be destroyed. 
Independent banks and independent businessmen have a 
cause in common. All Members of Congress who are op- 
posed to a few wise men from the East dictating and con- 
trolling banking, retail distribution, and other lines of busi- 
ness, should give this question very careful thought and con- 
sideration. 


Radio Address of the President Commending 
Community Chests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE ANNUAL COMMUNITY MOBILI- 
ZATION FOR HUMAN NEEDS, BROADCAST FROM POUGH- 
KEEPSIE,- N. Y., OCTOBER 18, 1937 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio address by the President of the United States, delivered 
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human needs, from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., October 18, 1937: 


Chairman Taft, Community Chest workers, friends of human 
needs, each year, as we emerge further from the insecurity and 
want of the depression, we have a better right to look back with 
satisfaction at the ground which we have covered But even 
while we can take satisfaction in this glance backward we have 
a serious, inescapable obligation to look forward at the same time 
and to do it with honesty and vision. 

There is danger that we may be blinded by the welcome light 
of returning prosperity to the very real need that still exists for a 
considerable part of our population. We must not forget that 
there are people who are still hungry, their children undernour- 
ished; that rags are the clothing of many of our countrymen and 
miserable shacks or crowded city tenements their only home 
These are the things that make it imperative for us to go forward 
without hesitation in our efforts to bring security, opportunity, 
and a decent standard of living to all our people, so that our 
prosperity may be a more true prosperity for the whole Nation. 

In this great effort to better the conditions of those who do not 
now share the freedom from actual want which most of us enjoy, 
it is important that all agencies, both public and private, receive 
the Nation's support. It must not be thought that the responsi- 
bility which the public assumed through its government, local or 
national, for the problems of welfare lessens the need for the 
many services of the private agencies. This need continues and 
can only be met with generous support from those who are fortu- 
nate in their ability to give, even though the gift be relatively a 
small one. 

Again this year, community chests representing these agencies 
in your own community, will appeal to you for moral and financial 
support so that these needs may be met. All of us have an obli- 
gation to face this need honestly and then to give as generously 
as our individual means will permit. To help our neighbors is a 
part of the best American tradition. For us the long view of life 
has included at every turn the principle of mutual aid 

The Federal Government, with the return of prosperity, must 
more and more narrow the circle of its relief activities and reduce 
the amount of Federal revenue to be expended in the amelioration 
of human want and distress in the various communities of our land 
I say this because we all agree that unless Federal taxes are 
to be greatly increased, the expenditures have to be brought within 
the existing tax receipts. Although Federal Government relief 
activities have to be curtailed, there must needs be no abatement 
of State, local, and individual relief work. Indeed, local and 
private activities must be increased. 

I would, therefore, make an especial appeal that Federal officials 
and our Government employees wherever they are found ought to 
take a leading part in cooperating with local and community relief 
workers in carrying forward their unremitting campaign for the 
alleviation of the want and suffering that still stalk the land 
The wholehearted cooperation of Federal workers will not only aid 
the work immediately in hand but it will also afford an excellent 
and practical example of the right community spirit. 

And as I dwell upon the practical force of good example in well- 
doing there comes to my mind the example of the city of Denver 
which now for half a century has given to the other cities of the 
country. Denver, I am informed, is observing tonight the fiftieth 
anniversary of joint financing. The Denver beginning was a fore- 
runner of what has been developed into the 450 community chests 
of the country. 

State and local governments are assuming an increased respon- 
sibility for those unable to work, for those who are ill, for the 
provision of adequate educational and recreational opportunities 
for all. In every American community the generosity of private 
giving makes possible the never-ceasing campaign waged by private 
welfare agencies to bring opportunities otherwise denied; to render 
needed services not otherwise available and to pioneer in new 
fields that widen the horizon of us all. 

This work can only go forward with the generous cooperation of 
all of us. The community chest offers us once again the oppor- 
tunity to express our fundamental belief in the principles on 
which our democracy was founded, by the generous, wholehearted, 
and spontaneous giving of our money and our good will. I ask you 
to help even more greatly than ever before. 





Agricultural Prosperity Has Not Yet Come to the 
Third District of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to report to you and 
the membership of this House that during the short time 
I have been away from Washington I have visited 20 of 
the 22 counties in the Third District of Nebraska which I 
have the honor of representing in this honorable body. 
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Before leaving my district, Mr. Speaker, I promised the 
people there I would report to you and the House member- 
ship the conditions which exist in that district. About 
seven or eight of those counties are still drought stricken 
and every resource of our Government is needed there now 
to keep the farmers in those stricken counties on the farm. 

In other counties we have had a partial to a fair crop 
of corn. So that in those counties where we did have a crop 
conditions are somewhat better than they were a year ago 
when we had a total crop failure. 

However, the membership of this House should know that 
notwithstanding this partial crop, conditions are not good 
and that whatever the farmers in my district have raised 
will be sold to pay debts and to keep humanity alive. 

In the counties where the crop failure has been complete 
relief must continue to come from the Federal and State 
Governments. In these counties especially, Mr. Speaker, 
there is and has been human suffering. In these and other 
counties we must be lenient in the collection of our feed and 
seed loans. In some cases these feed and seed loans cannot 
be paid and should be canceled entirely. The newspapers, 
the movie-news pictures, and even Members here and high 
Government officials continue now to shout from the house- 
tops that the farmer “is in clover.” That he is better off 
today than ever before. This is giving the country a wrong 
impression because that is absolutely not true of the farmers 
in my district. I resent these statements which would lead 
people here to believe that our farmers are so well off today. 
I say they are worse off today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much disappointed that I did not 
have a longer time to spend with the people in my district. 
It requires considerable time to travel over 22 counties. It 
is my belief that I have been sent here by the people of my 
district to represent and to speak for them. It is my belief 
that I am sent here by these people to express their views 
and their wishes. Therefore, I feel very badly that here 
today we come for a special session of Congress only to find 
that we have no program to work on and no real business to 
transact. I feel that if there is no program we should have 
been allowed to stay home to get a better opportunity to 
visit with our people and to get better instructions from 
home. I feel that these idle hours we are spending here 
could be better put to real use in asking more instructions 
from our people back home. 

However, Mr. Speaker, during the short time that I had to 
cover my district I feel that I have some sort of picture of 


conditions there and also feel that from contact with my 


constituents I know in some manner what they wish me to 
do while I am here. 

Mr. Speaker, my district is purely an agricultural district. 
There are approximately 300,000 people who live in my 22 
counties and who live from the resources of the farms. 
Therefore the people there are intensely interested in what 
we do here during this session regarding the proposed legis- 
lation on a permanent farm measure. In all of my con- 
tacts with the people back home I found a determined and 
forceful feeling against anything that would be compulsory 
in any farm bill we pass. 

The people in my district feel that the loaning of Federal 
money on farm crops to stop the speculator is a good 
program. Most of them feel that the soil conservation 
program has been of some benefit. But there is a unanimous 
feeling that when we do draw up a farm measure that there 
will be nothing compulsory about it. That there will be no 
fines and penalties or regimentation which in any way would 
take away from the farmers their freedom and individual 
independence on their own farms. 

Mr. Speaker, the people in my district feel that there 
has been an unduc amount of force in collections of feed 
and seed loans in cases where farmers did not raise enough 
crops to even feed what animals they have on their farms. 
Many of these farmers feel that my bill which would allow 
them to repay feed and seed loans bushel-for-bushel in kind 
when they do raise a crop, should be given consideration by 
this House. I hope the House committee will consider this 
bill and give me the hearing I merit on that bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, the farmers in my district are debt-burdened. 
They no longer can afford to borrow money. If the present 
conditions continue, these debt-burdened farmers will be 
forced on relief and out of the farm homes in which many 
of them have lived for 30 or more years. These farmers 
need refinancing and not more indebtedness. These farmers 
in my district are anxious that we make permanent the 
344 percent on land-bank loans and commissioner loans. 
These farmers are pleading for the passage of our bill to 
refinance their indebtedness at a low rate of interest with 
a long amortization period. Many of them agree with me 
that if we could pass this refinance bill in this House and if 
God Almightly would give us bounteous crops, we would 
need no other farm-relief measure. 

Mr. Speaker, my investigation over my own district leads 
me to believe that our farmers are opposed to any trade 
agreements with foreign countries which result in putting our 
own farmers into competition with farmers of foreign lands. 
The farmers in my district are against surrendering the 
American farm market to foreign farmers. Our farmers are 
willing to trade with foreigners for those things which we do 
not have for sale. They are even willing to buy farm prod- 
ucts from foreigners when we do not raise enough farm 
produce to feed ourselves. But they are opposed to putting 
the foreign farmer into the American market when our own 
farmers have anything to sell in their own market. 

Mr. Speaker, I call your attention to the promises which 
were made to our farmers in the campaign to eliminate pro- 
hibition in our land. Our farmers were then promised a 
great market for their corn and grain if they would elimi- 
nate prohibition. But that promise has not been carried out. 
We find today that the foreign blackstrap molasses trust is 
bringing this molasses into our country and distilling it into 
alcohol and destroying a market for millions of bushels of 
American corn and grain annually. 

In my State farmers have hoped some day to manufacture 
alcohol from their corn grain and other farm products in 
order to distill industrial and spirits alcohol. In this way 
many of our farmers hoped to eliminate any danger of farm 
surplus. However, we find that this meritorious plan of our 
farmers and their dream of expanding the use of American 
farm products is being destroyed by imroads made by the 
products of foreign farmers to whom we are opening the 
doors of the American farmers’ market. 

Mr. Speaker, the American market belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer first of all. Farmers in my district lock with 
fear and trembling over the importations of fats and oils, 
meats and grains from foreign lands into their own market at 
a time we tell them we plan a permanent farm crop reduc- 
tion control program. Many of them feel that they should be 
allowed to raise all the food Americans can consume and 
then discuss the destruction of surplus food. That is why, 
Mr. Speaker, so many farmers in my district who have felt 
the ravages of four or five complete crop failures fear any 
plan whereby we may destroy any food whatever. 

Mr. Speaker, the people in my district are grateful for 
whatever aid which has come to them through the Federal 
relief programs. But they are Americans who love their 
country and pray for good statesmanship in government. 
They pray for common-sense legislation and careful distribu- 
tion of Federal money which they recognize is their own tax 
money which we so liberally spend here. The people in my 
district urge upon me as their Representative to protect their 
interests in the expenditure of their tax dollar. They are 
opposed to any kind of waste in the distribution of their 
funds and I urge you that whatever is done here in the way 
of appropriations that these funds be spent wisely, econom- 
ically, and efficiently in order that every dollar so expended 
is used for the purpose intended. These people whose in- 
terests I must guard in this great legislative body are the 
best people of America, Mr. Speaker. They are not party- 
politically minded. They are people whose ancestors came 
from all parts of the world. 

They represent great pioneers who had their beginnings 
in Europe and later from Virginia, Wisconsin, and other 
States. They broke the raw prairies of Nebraska and built 











great farms and comfortable homes for their families. They 
represent those who opened the old Oregon Trail and drove 
the covered wagon to the gold fields of California. They 
are those who fought the wild man and who have gone 
through many other droughts and dust storms and insect 
plagues and blizzards. They represent the hardy pioneer 
man and woman of early American history and who today 
find themselves facing many of the battles which their 
pioneer forefathers faced years before them. They have 
the inspiration of those early pioneers and they love America 
and love the land from which they dig their daily bread. 
They are serious in the selection of the men they send to 
their State and National lawmaking bodies. They are hard- 
working, frugal men and women who know what it means 
to earn a livelihood. So they are worried over the finan- 
cial condition of our Federal Treasury today. They are men 
and women who pay their debts when that is possible. They 
believe that the payment of debts is a human obligation. 
Therefore, they are worried over our national debt of nearly 
$40,000,000,000 and our spending of once more as much as 
is represented in our receipts. They are generous people, 
Mr. Speaker; people who want to help their neighbors who 
are less fortunate. They are the people who were so liberal 
in their contributions to the Red Cross and to the sufferers 
of the Ohio floods. So they have not been adverse in the 
expenditures of great sums of money from their own Treasury 
for the relief in national depressions or emergencies. But 
they are beginning to feel, Mr. Speaker, that much savings 
could be made in better administration and better distribu- 
tions of these funds. They demand economy and efficiency; 
and if that is the objective of the present reorganization 
program, I feel they would want me to support it. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to your at- 
tention another matter of spending which is worrying the 
people of my district, as it is worrying me as their represent- 
ative. It is the matter of the moneys collected in social- 
security taxes. It is true that my district is composed 
mostly of farmers. But in my district are many merchants, 
small factories, and people who employ others. Hundreds 
of these, Mr. Speaker, as employers, pay into the social- 
security fund and thousands of employees also pay into 
that fund. Under the law, these taxes are collected from 
the workers and employers as a trust fund, out of which 
old-age pensions are to be paid as they accrue. The taxes 
are being collected. But here we find that this money goes 
into the general fund of the Treasury, and is being spent 
for general government expenses as fast as they come in. 
Our Treasury simply places an I O U—a piece of paper— 
in a special compartment of the cash drawer and calls it 
the “Social Security Fund.” Instead of a large reserve, the 
Treasury is accumulating merely a pile of special obligations 
in this important trust fund. When the time comes to 
begin paying pensions, the bonds will have to be sold to 
the public for cash—to the same public which is now paying 
in the social-security taxes. Meanwhile, the taxpayers must 
pay increasing taxes to cover the interest on the bonds. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is not good housekeeping with the tax- 
payers’ money. I hope, at this special session of Congress, 
that some of these matters shall be remedied in order that 
the people back home will know that we are doing our ut- 
most to run an orderly house and spending their money 
with as much frugality as if it were our own money. 

At some later date, Mr. Speaker, I shall take the floor 
again to discuss in detail the matter of protecting the Ameri- 
can market for the American farmer. In the meantime I 
hope that Members will keep in mind the importance of my 
bills to keep out of this country the competing fats and oils, 
the blackstrap molasses, and other foreign farm produce 
which will destroy the future welfare of the American 
producer. Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to repeat, in closing, 
that no matter what the farm receipts figures show today 
I wish to deny the implications made so many times here 
these days that the farmers’ conditions have improved so 
much. So far as the Third District of Nebraska is concerned, 
the farmers are no better off than they were a year ago. I say 
they are worse off today than they were a year ago. I only 
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wish every Member of this House could go with me through 
the Third District of Nebraska to see for himself how really 
“well off” our farmers are. I especially direct the attention 
of the Members from the industrial East to this statement. 









Ever-Normal Granary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, November 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an interesting article appearing in the New 
York Times Magazine, of the issue of the 14th instant, by 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, on the 
subject of a balanced abundance and the ever-normal 
granary. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Prom the New York Times Magazine of November 14, 1937) 


WALLACE URGES BALANCED ABUNDANCE-——IN THE EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 
THE SECRETARY SEES THE SALVATION OF THE FARM AND THE CITY 
(By Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture) 

In the summer of 1934 hot winds and drought swept the Corn 
Belt and there was a smaller corn yield per acre than ever before 
in the recorded history of the United States. Again, in 1936, the 
same thing happened and the yield of corn per acre was less than 
in any other year with the one exception of 1934. Not one person 
in a hundred on the Atlantic seaboard can imagine the wreckage 
caused by drought. But one needs no imagination to understand 
high meat prices. The newspaper articles on the New York kosher 
meat strike might well have carried the headline, “The droughts 

of 1934 and 1936 finally visit New York City.” 

Meat prices and livestock production are determined more by the 
size of the corn crop than by any other single thing. But the 
corn crop unfortunately is very subject to drought. The corn 
supply affects not only the price of beef and pork but also, to a 
lesser extent, that of butter and eggs. It can accurately be said, 
therefore, that the variability of the weather in the Corn hLelt is 
one of the leading sources of national disequilibrium 

It is rather surprising that in the past we have ordinarily carried 
over from one year to the next only about 7 percent of the corn 


crop, as compared with 15 percent of the wheat and 30 percent 
of the cotton crop. The carry-over of corn on the farms of the 
United States from one year to the next is ordinarily only about 


170,000,000 bushels. This means that when a drought like that of 
1936 comes along, which reduces the yield by nearly a billion 
bushels, the shortage is so appalling as to affect in ome way or 
another every person in the United States. 

In view of the droughts of recent years, it is essential that the 
Nation should have a corn carry-over from one year to the next 
several times as large as it has been having. In normal years it 
should have a carry-over of at least 350,000,000 bushels, instead 
of only 170,000,000. The welfare of the entire Nation demands 
this. Such supplies would insure New York consumers against 
meat shortage like that experienced this fall. 

But while the larger carry-over seems to be vital from a con- 
sumer’s point of view, there are many corn farmers who feel 
strongly that their prices and incomes ought to be protected against 
the price-depressing effect which it would be certain to have in 
the absence of adequate protective measures. Some of them re- 
member that back on October 1, 1932, there was a carry-over of 
250,000,000 bushels, which was only 90,000,000 bushels in excess 
of the normal carry-over, and that corn prices in the Western 
Corn Belt went down to 10 cents a bushel in November of that 
year. In South Dakota certain elevators actually offered as low 
as 2 cents a bushel for corn. 

The big supplies of corn and other farm products in 1932 were 
accompanied by grief to farmers which they are not likely to 
forget soon. Moreover, their grief was communicated at once to 
the farm machinery and automobile factories and then on to the 
steel mills and finally in a thousand different ways to the people 
in New York City. Corn was so superabundant in the fall of 1932 
as to be almost worthless. But the abundance brought waste 
not plenty, to the people in the cities. Thousands of bushels of 
corn were burned because corn was a cheaper source of heat than 
coal. 

Consumers are right in asking that they be protected from the 
after effects of droughts like those of 1934 and 1936. They don't 
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want to pay so much for meat as they did this fall. But farmers 
are equally right in asking that they be protected in the situation 
which results when corn supplies are too large. The problem is 
how to help both farmers and consumers by making it practical 
to have on hand a normal carry-over of corn from the preceding 
crop of from 300,000,000 to 500,000,000 bushels 

So far as corn and meat are concerned, this is what the ever- 
normal-granary legislation is all about. We want to bring greater 
stability to the supplies of corn from year to year so that the meat 
supplies also will have greater stability from year to year. We 
want to make it impossible for either a 1932 superabundance or a 
1936 drought to do us such great harm 

It is therefore proposed in years of abundance that the Federal 
Government should lend enough money on corn at low rates of 
interest to make it possible to carry over corn from the good years 
into the bad years. It is further proposed that the loans be 
handled in such manner that in the good years there will be 
enough corn available to feed sufficient livestock to take care of 
the needs of the consumers of the United States at a reasonable 
price, but not enough to cause the corn price to slump to a point 
destructive to the purchasing power of the corn farmer. 

Ever since the Civil War we have had again and again a situation 
when hog prices 1 year would be twice as high as they were 
3 or 4 years later. When the prices were high the consumer was 
hurt, and when the prices were low the farmer was hurt. What 
both farmers and consumers want is a more uniform price and a 
more uniform supply from year to year. The ever-normal-granary 
legislation is designed to iron out the peaks and fill up the 
valleys 

The suggestion has been made in New York City that the ever- 
normal granary would not be practical until the country has ever- 
normal weather, ever-normal bugs, and ever-normal plant-disease 
pests. In reply I would say that it is because weather, bugs, and 
pests are so abnormal that the Nation should build an ever-normal 
granary to equalize between the good years and the bad. 

Farmers have already had experience with this kind of thing. 
In the fall of 1933 the Federal Government lent 45 cents a bushel 
on 270 million bushels of corn. This corn was stored under Gov- 
ernment seal on the farmer’s own farm. That is the cheapest 
place to store it. That is the place where as a rule it will finally be 
needed. We can say quite definitely because of our knowledge and 
experience that the cheapest and most practical way to operate 
the ever-normal granary for corn and meat is by means of Govern- 
ment corn loans and corn storage on the farm. 

The most difficult administrative problem is presented by the 
need for controlling the surplus when the granary overflows. We 
need in this country now only about 2,370,000,000 bushels of corn 
annually to feed our horses and mules, our chickens and dairy 
cows, and to produce a supply of pork and of fat beef about 30 
percent greater than has been consumed in 1937. With the pres- 
ent income of the United States and present productivity of city 
factories, corn crops of 2,370,000,000 bushels will most nearly bring 
the interests of both farmers and consumers into harmony. But 
suppose we should have two corn crops of 2,800,000,000 bushels and 
the granary was overflowing. Obviously the Government loans 
would be imperiled and we would be in danger of repeating the 

arm Board fiasco. To guard against this the farmers must use 
Government power to control the overflow. 

The most practical way of controlling the overflow is by means 
of marketing quotas and storage quotas. These would be used 
only in the Corn Belt extending from eastern Nebraska to western 
Ohio and from southern Minnesota to northern Missouri. Mar- 
keting and storage quotas would not be used in this area unless 
the Corn Belt farmers by two-thirds vote approved them. The 
essence of marketing and storage quotas is to require farmers who 
have overplanted their land to corn or who have had an unusually 
large yield per acre to seal up a certain percentage of their corn 
under Government loan. The objective would be to bring the 
total amount of corn thus sealed to a point which would leave 
available for market about 2,370,000,000 bushels. 

Noncooperators in the soil-conservation program who have over- 
planted their land to corn and who have a small percentage of 
their land in soil-building crops would be given the right to bor- 
row money on their sealed-up corn but at a somewhat lower rate 
than the cooperators. It is obvious that these men who have 
been overplanting corn or destroying the Nation’s precious heri- 
tage of soil fertility should not have the privilege of borrowing 
from the Government at a rate per bushel which might later 
result in the Government’s having to take over their corn at a loss 
to itself. The noncooperators should be treated fairly, but they 
should not be allowed to unload on the Government. 

If during the years ahead there should be 3 or 4 years of good 
crops in succession, the plan I have described would result—in 
ease of affirmative votes by two-thirds of the farmers—in the Gov- 
ernment’s requiring the sealing under loan of larger and larger 
percentages of the crops. After the second year of good weather, 
many farmers would find it necessary to build more cribs. Even 
the noncooperators would then begin to cut down their corn acre- 
age. However, they would know that the corn sealed under Gov- 
ernment loan on their farms could come out from under seal 
whenever the total national supply was cut to a manageable point. 
A year or two of bad weather would bring the sealed corn out 
onto the market. 

In the system I have described it is obvious that a lot depends 
on the amount lent by the Government per bushel. If too much 
is lent, the result will be an eventual Farm Board disaster, no 
matter how tightly the overflow from the granary might be con- 
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trolled. A high loan would make every farmer eager to produce 
to the limit, and, therefore, most farmers would object strenu- 
ously to any action hampering their corn planting or corn mar- 
keting. The combination of high loans and drastic controls to 
back up such loans would inevitably lead to an explosion which 
would blow up the whole system unless the vast majority of 
Corn Belt farmers fully understood and were agreed as to the 
desirability of the system. 

In saying this I am speaking about the undesirability from the 
standpoint of the farmers themselves of high loans and high- 
powered, drastic control of marketing and production. It is much 
safer from the farmer's point of view to have more reasonable loans 
which can better be defended to the consumer and which will not 
cause sO many farmers to want to expand their production beyond 
the true needs of the market. 

At the present time corn would have to be selling for 87 cents a 
bushel in order for a farmer to buy as much with a bushel from 
the cities as he brought before the war. It can hardly be said, 
therefore, that 45 cenis a bushel is an excessive loan so long as 
cities are charging farmers such high prices. 

Under many conditions a higher loan than 45 cents would be 
justified in order to set up an ever-normal granary in such a man- 
ner as to minimize the likelihood of $1.20 corn in years of drought. 
Every year the conditions are different and there must be examined 
all the surrounding factors, such as the size of the new crop, size 
of the carry-over, number of head of livestock, and the way in 
which the corn loan will best stabilize the livestock cycle. 

The point I am making is that considerable freedom should be 
left to the administration in determining loans. As in other busi- 
ness enterprise, the program should be carried out over a period of 
years so as to make it possible to improve the ever-normal-granary 
model, as we improve our automobile models from year to year. 

It is essential that the loan policy should in the long run bring 
the maximum of security and stability to both farmers and con- 
sumers. It must be high enough to encourage the carrying over 
of abundant corn supplies from the good crop years to the poor 
crop years. If it does this there will never again be quite such 
a meat shortage as we experienced this fall—unless, of course, 
we should have year after year of bad weather. On the other 
hand, the loan must not be so high as to pile up surpluses 
impossible to control with any ordinary means. Corn farmers 
would not want the loan policy to cause the Government losses 
running into the hundreds of millions of dollars. There is a 
sensible middle view which can and should be embodied into 
legislation. 

I will not take the space here to discuss the details of the 
proposed ever-normal-granary legislation as applied to cotton and 
wheat. The principles are much the same, except that it is essen- 
tial to make sure that the loans do not interfere with exports. 
This is especially true with cotton. 

Because our high tariffs have destroyed the ability of many 
foreign countries to pay a decent price for our extra cotton and 
wheat, it is proposed to pay both cotton and wheat growers a 
special adjustment payment to compensate them for the market 
lost to them by our tariff policy. The money for this would come 
from a tariff-equalizing tax. 

But in no event is there any likelihood that the market price 
of wheat and cotton, plus the tariff-equalizing tax, would be suffi- 
cient to give the farmers as a 5-year average a total equal to the 
share they had in the average consumer's income before the war. 
With all the benefits of loans, soil-conservation payments, and ad- 
justment payments, it is impossible to give cotton and wheat 
farmers an income which will return them on the average more 
than 3 percent on their investment and more than $300 to $400 
a year for their labor and capital above out-of-pocket costs. Wheat 
may average a little more than this and cotton somewhat less. 
The Dakota wheat farmer and Alabama cotton farmer both have 
an income which, with all Government payments added in, is 
pitiably low, and their standard of living in many cases is below 
that of the tenantry and peasantry of western Europe. 

Some people say farm-land values are too high, not realizing 
that, if we take 1921 to 1925 as a base, farm land today is less 
than one-half as high as industrial stocks after the October 1937 
crash. No, farm land has had the water squeezed out until it is 
cheaper than before the World War, whereas industrial stocks are 
still several times as high as they were before the war. But on the 
bone-dry values for farm land the return is low, and the labor 
return is much lower on both an hourly and a yearly basis than 
labor in the cities. 

Before the war, even after counting in the value of the house 
rent and the value of the home-raised food, the average farm 
family received only $1 as compared with $2 for the average city 
family. In the decade of the twenties the farm family received 
only 90 cents as compared with the city family’s $2. 

A few city people will say: “What do we care about the farmer? 
What if he is hard up? His loss is our gain.” 

But most city people now understand the interdependence of 
farm and city. City workmen know that low farm income.con- 
stantly threatens their jobs. Low farm income means that farm 
children will come to town willing to work for low wages. City 
businessmen know that low farm income means small sales in the 
farm territory. 

The problem obviously is to find that happy middle course which 
will give the farmers enough income to keep them in proper 
balance with labor and business. Since 1920, farmers in nearly 
every year have received less than the amount necessary to bring 
about such proper balance. Our tariffs, our changed relationships 
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to the outside world, certain practices of our corporations and some 
of our labor policies have all contributed to the farmer's 

disadvantage. 
The farmer want to attack tariffs, corporations, or 
labor unions Rather he wants such bargaining power as other 
l 


does not 


groups have, and he wants all groups to exercise their separate 
grants of power jointly under the common limitation that they 
serve the general welfare. He believes the Soil Conservation A 
and the new farm legislation now being proposed are the means by 
which he may serve both himslf, the consumer, and the general 
welfare. He believes he can achieve balanced abundance for both 
the consumer and himself if the soil i ensibly handled, if th 
farm income is fairly maintained, and if highly variable weather 
is offset by a workable ever-normal-granary policy 

Acting under a joint resolution adopted by both Houses of Con 
gress and signed by the President on August 24, the first order of 
business when Congress reconvenes tomorrow will be ever-normai- 
tranary legislation All the farmer organizations are agreed as 
to the fundamental principles of such legislation, though t 
s difference of opinion as to details. They all believe the farmer 

uld get a fair share in the national income and that the 
consumer should be protected against scarcity. They all believe 
commodity loans and in storing up crops in the good years which 
can be of service in the bad years. When there is this much agree- 
ment in principle it is certain that the details can eventually be 
adjusted 

I am convinced ever-normal-granary legislation will be enacted 
into law and that it will be looked on by future generations of 
farmers and consumers as vital to their mutual welfare. 


Cc 


Un-Americanism Marches On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, are the Nazis gaining a 
foothold in America? Will the liberal democratic Govern- 
ment of this Nation be able to survive the Fascist and 
un-American trend, which during the last 4 years has risen 
in alarming crescendo? Will our Government be able to 
expose the subversive methods now being employed by paid 
foreign propagandists and Nazi agitators? Has any group 
in America the right to organize camps and uniformed 
armies for the purpose of carrying out foreign doctrines and 
ideology? Will this country wait until it is too late to sup- 
press insurrection, which is being planned by Nazi and other 
American Fascist revolutionaries? 

The Congress of the United States, now convening, will, 
I believe, once and for all answer these vital questions in the 
coming months. The American Nazis, known as the Ger- 
man-American Bund, have in the past 2 years erected over 
20 camps from coast to coast, and have enlisted over half 4 
million members, including several hundred thousand storm 
troopers. Their boldness is unequaled in the annals of this 
Nation. Their uniformed parades, rifle practice, meetings, 
and constant maligning agitation against Jews, Catholics, 
and Negroes, constitute them as an unprecedented menace. 
Subsidized from within the United States and from without, 
cleverly connected with the consular service, using the 
Hapag Lloyd Steamship Company—North German Lloyd— 
as their vehicle of communication with Germany, these 
American Nazis as a serious threat cannot be taken lightly. 

Under the direct inspiration of their Fiihrer Fritz Kuhn 
and encouraged by a vicious propaganda press of German 
origin direct from Berlin, these uniformed maniacs are striv- 
ing and working night and day among revolutionary groups 
throughout the Nation. They hope that by 1940 the subver- 
Sive groups will have agreed upon a definite set of policies 
Fascistic in nature, to allow them to present a strong united 
front as the “Fascist Party of the United States.” 

The way Germany uses its diplomatic offices to carry on 
its propaganda in and around this country is best exemplified 
by the activities of the German Consul General at San Fran- 
cisco, Von Killinger, whose activities I exposed a few months 
ago on the floor of this House. 

A statement furnished me from authentic sources even 
discloses his connection with the execution of Helmuth 
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Hirsch. It will be recalled that Helmuth Hirsch, concerning 
whom the question of American citizenship was presented by 
our State Department at the time of his execution 
as a spy in Germany by the so-called Peoples’ Tr 
that country on June 4, 1937. It appears now that 
Killinger was a member of the Peoples’ Tribunal which 
tenced Hirsch. The members of the Peoples’ 

never professional judges, nor are their 

published, but it is surprising that Von Killin: 

among the proscribed individuals in the so-called Nazi 
on June 30, 1934, escaped death. He was imprisoned f 
long time, and Hitler himself finally pardoned him on 
condition that he display loyalty to and activity for the 
tional Socialist Party. It was therefore Kiliinger’s desiz 
do something spectacular to prove his loyalty to Hitler 
he did that by his membership in the Peoples’ Tribunal a1 
his sentence Hirsch. Having been shown h 
loyalty to the National Socialists, Hitler then appointed Von 
Killinger, who was not a professional diplomat, to the posi- 
tion of German Consul General at San Francisco, and on 
June 25, 1937, Killinger was appointed to that position 

Here on the coast his aim and object is to contact particu- 
larly the anti-Semitic organizations in Mexico which he 
whipped into shape, and they cooperated with him in the 
resent anti-Jewish legislation which the Mexican Govern- 
ment is sponsoring. After Mexico he will continue with his 
work in Canada, where the initial steps of a Fascist move- 
ment have been taken by the so-called anti-Communist 
drive, which the government of Quebec has recently insti- 
tuted. 

“he names of the Nazi organizations on the west coast of 
the United States in cooperation with the west-coast bund 
leader, Herman Schwinn, who is directly under orde1 
Killinger, are as follows: 


was killed 
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LIST OF PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND AGIT 


LOS ANGELES, CALI 


ATORS 


(These men work up and dow: 
Names of these 100-percent 
be very correct at this time) 

Abrath, Elfriede, 5635 Carlin Street, Los 
Los Angeles 
Arno, Paul 
zeles 
Johanna, 


310 South Grand Avenue, Le 


7905 Avenue 

Baecker, Clemens 
An reles 

Baldauf, Carle, 1428 East Fifty-ninth Place 
citizen, Los Angele : 

Baltuttis, Heinrich, 601 
wos Angeles 

Bantle, Claire P 
Los Angeles 

Bantle, Joseph E., 3117 George Street 

Angeles 

Bauer, Wilhelm P., 644 Eighth Strect 
Los Angeles 

Baumgartner, Ludwig, 140 East Fourth St: 
Austrian, Los Angeles 

Becker, Fried. Wilh., 515 
citizen, Los Angeles 

Behm, Kurt (care of Mr 
dena; alien, Los Angeles 

30ehm, Fritz, 414 Sixth Street, San 
Angeles 

Boernge, Ernest Friedrich, 1452 Wili 
alien, Los Angeles 

Boernge, Frederich Wilhelm, 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 

Boernge, Gertrude, 1452 North Wiliose Avenue, H 
aHen, Los Angeles. 

Breitung, Dr. Erick, 6812 Santa 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 

Burchardi (Hutterer), Emma J., 
Angeles, Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles 

Burchardi, Konrad, 4969 Ambrose 
citizen, Los Angeles 

Casprowiak, Joseph, 1004 West Washington, Los Angele 
alien, Los Angeles 

Conrad, Carl, Route 1, Box 832 B, San Diego 
Angeles 

Conrad, Caroline, Route 1, Box 832 B, San Diego, Calif.; 
Angeles 

Culemann, Otto W., 1842 Princeton Street, Glendale, 
Los Angeles 

Demmuler, Rafael, 451 South Irving Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif; 
citizen, Los Angeles, 


Huntington Hotel, 


East Fourth Street 


3117 George Street, I 


2 North Spaulding Avenue 
Wheaton), Hotel Hunting 
Pedro, Calif.; alien, Los 
e Avenue, Hollywood, Calif.; 
1452 Wiliose Avenue, Hollywood, 
llywood, Calif.; 
Monica Boulevard, 

4969 Ambrose Avenu 
Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; alien, Los 


tlien, Los 


Calif.; alien, 
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Doepping, Otto 
citizen, Los Ange 

Dorn, William 
(Middlewater) 


127 East Twenty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
care of Union Oil Co., 
citizen, Los Angeles 
Ernst, Hermann R., 917 South 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 
Ernst, Lotte, 917 South 
alien, Los Angeles 
Ferenz, Franz K.., 
citizen, Los Angeles 
Flury, Rose, 558 
Swiss, Los Angeles 
Frey, Annie Marie, 316 North 
geles, Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles 
Gassert, William Walter, 902 South Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 
Giestbeck, Adolf 
Los Angeles 
Gieske, Otto, 936 West Washington Street, Los Angeles, Calif ; 
alien, Los Angeles 
Goez, Hermann 
zen, Los Angeles 
Grah, Hans Richard, 1431 Constance Street, Los Angeles, Calif; 


box 661, San Luis Obispo 


Norton Avenue, Los Angeles, 


Norton Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


5407 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif.; 
North Brentwood Heights; 


Briston Avenue, 


Larchmont Boulevard, Los An- 


902 South Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 


2010 Magnolia Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; citi- 


alien, Los Angeles 
Grebstein, Fritz, 140 West Thirty-seventh Place, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 


Greiner, Marie, 917 South Norton Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Hausmann, Tilly, 902 South Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.; citizen, 
Los Angeles 

Heiman, Hanna, 12350 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 

Heiman, Wilhelm, 12350 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 

Hildebrand, Paul, 141 Metzler Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Los Angeles 

Hutterer, Louise Maria, 269 South Mariposa Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; alien, Los 

Kaven, Paul, 4523, 
Los Angeles 

Keuchzied, Paul 
alien, Los Angeles 

Kienitz, Eberhard von, box 264, Santa Barbara, Calif., alien, Los 
Angeles 

Knester, Richard, 5933-A Carmelita Avenue, 
Calif., alien, Los Angeles 

Krause, August, 902 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
alien, Los Angeles 

Krisch Hildegard, 1002 West Wa 
geles, Calif., alien, Los Angeles 

Kruckemever, Heinz, 1814 Toberman Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 

Krupka, Victor 
Los Angeles 

Kulzer, Georg, 
Los Angele 

Lehmann, Paul 
Calif citizen, Los 

Liedhold, Anna 
Los Angeles 

Lierke. Martin Erich, 1255 West Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach, 
Calif alien, Los Angeles 

Ludwig, Christian, Asso. Oil Co., San Pedro, Calif., citizen, Los 
An 

Maaz, Franz, 1922 West 
Calif., citizen, Los Angeles 

Malzahn, Hermann W.., 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 

Marhenke, Paul, 1464 North Garfield Avenue, Pasadena, Catif.; 
citizen. Los Angeles. 

Meckler, Ludwig, 
alien, Los Angeles 

Mertens, August, 133614, West Twenty-third Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles 

Mertens, Gertrude, 13361. West Twenty-third Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; alien, Los Angeles. 

Moeser (Méser), Rudolph Erich, 513 Court Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 

Miigge, Kiithe, South Pasadena, 525 Arroyo Square, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles. 

Neuer, Otto, 1004 West Washington Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 

Noack, Kurt, 4057 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


alien, 


Angeles 
Ambrose Avenue, Hollywood, Calif., citizen, 


911 West Twentieth Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Huntington Park, 


hington Boulevard, Los An- 


902 South Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 


1212 Shatto Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 


H., 1934 West Florence 
Angeles 
1822 Fourth Avenue, Los 


Avenue, Los Angeles 


Angeles, Calif.; citizen, 


reies 


Seventy-fourth Street, Los Angeles, 


1041 West Eighth Street, Los Angeles, 


1402 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


alien, Los Angeles 

Oberdorf, Carl, 63714 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 

Oefier, Fritz, 729 Kelso, West Inglewood, Calif.; alien, Los 
Angeles 


Oehm, Henry, 3038 East Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; citi- 
zen, Los Angeles 


Onstein, Wilhelm, 7905 Selma Avenue, Hollywood, Calif.; alien, 
Los Angeles 
Paehler Albert, 210 North Marguerita Avenue, Alhambra, Calif.; 


citizen, Los Angeles 

Reichel, Fritz, 3915 West Third Street, 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Reimold, Willy Hermann, 921 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles. 


Los Angeles, Calif.; 
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Rheydt-Dittmer, Ernest, 552 Gladys Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
citizen, Los Angeles 

Roehling, Helene, 1447 Temple Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; citi- 
zen, Los Angeles. 

Roehling, Hubo, 1447 Temple Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; citizen 
Los Angeles 

Rudy, Edward P., 1740 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
citizen, Los Angeles. 

Rudy, Gertrude, 1740 Browning Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif: 
citizen, Los Angeles. 

Schacht, Ernst Friedrich, 1323 Liberty Street, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
alien, Los Angeles 

Schacht, Gerhard, 550714 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Schact, Marta, 1323 Liberty Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, L« 
Angeles. 

Scheler, Leander R. C., 2037 Lake Shore Avenue, Los Angeles 
Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles. 

Schilling, Fidelis, 1004 West Washington; alien, Los Angeles 

Schmidt, Gretel, 902 South Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien 
Los Angeles. 

Schultz, Hugo 242% 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Schulze, Hellmuth, 417 East Fifth Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles 

Schwinn, Herman (Nazi Bund leader of California), 2321 Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles. 

Sellman, Richard, 724 West Queens Street, Inglewood, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Siemers, Bernard, 2007 South Figueros Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Siemers, Werner, 1984 Parkgrove Avenue, 
Angeles, Calif.; alien, Los Angeles. 

Specht, Kurt, 564 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Spitz, Carl, 12350 Riverside Drive, North Hollywood, Calif.; alien, 
Los Angeles 

Stocker, Elfriede, 599 South Humphreys Avenue, Los Angeles 
Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles 

Stocker, Therese, 599 South 
Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles 

Strom, Carl Emil, 2948 Sixty-first Street, Huntington Park; citizen 
Los Angeles 

Themilitz, Paul, 1004 West Washington Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; alien, Los Angeles 

Toner, Rudolf, 902 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Van Geelkerken, Mathilde, 1163 Steuben Street, Pasadena, Calif.; 
alien (Holland), Los Angeles. 

Voch, Mathias, 260 E Street, Oxnard, Calif.: citizen, Los Angeles 

Voigt, Albert Emil, 1212 Shatto Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 
Los Angeles 

Von Geelkerken, Jan Corenlis, 
Calif.; alien (Holland), Los Angeles 

Wach, Otto, 414 Sixth Street, 
Angeles. 

Wacker, Heinrich, 8773 Hooper Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; citizen, 
Los Angeles 

Walther, Armin, 902 South Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Los Angeles 

Warmuth, Joseph M., box 293, Saugus, Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles. 

Watson, Elizabeth; 902 North Robinson Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles. 

Weber, Ernst Otto, 2251 West Twenty-eighth Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Austrian, Los Angeles. 

Wehl, Franz, 455 Butterfly Lane, Montecito, Calif.; 
Angeles 

Weiske, Fritz, Pasadena, Huntington Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
alien, Los Angeles. 

Wirth, Otto Hugo, 
Los Angeles. 

Wollseifeen, Herman J., 936 West Washington Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; citizen, Los Angeles. 

Wurzen, Ernst, 231 South Bunker Hill, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 
Los Angeles. 

Ystrom, George, 343 South Pedro Street, Santakosa Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; alien, Lcs Angeles. 

Zeiss, Fritz, 1209 Garibaldi Avenue, San Gabriel, Calif.; citizen, 
Los Angeles. 

Zimmerman, Hans, 1212 Shatto Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 
Los Angeles. 

Zimmer, Kurt, 2115 Bonzallo Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; alien, 
Los Angeles. 


Americans, wake up before it is too late! Americans, pro- 
tect your country from this ever-growing menace of fascism 
which is creeping into all parts of the country! Let us be 
Americans and have Congress authorize an investigation. 
Let us find out what laws can best be passed to combat 
the un-American movements in our country. Let us also 
investigate the financial sources of these subversive organiza- 
tions which are being directed from within and from 
without. 

The facts are here. Similar incidents are occurring daily. 
Let us do something, and let us do it now. 


Romaine Street, Hollywood, Calif.; 


South Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


apartment 301, Los 


Humphreys Avenue, Los Angeles, 


1163 Steuben Street, Pasadena, 


San Pedro, Calif.; citizen, Los 


alien 


alien, Los 


Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif.; alien, 














Warning to United States Brewing Association to 
Clean House and Eliminate Abuses or Face 
Another Prohibition Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN, OF MISSOURI, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., OCTOBER 27, 1937 


AT 





Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me I 
submit a speech I delivered before the United States Brewers 
Association at a banquet in connection with the sixty-second 
annual convention of the organization at Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber 27, 1937. I was invited to make the speech by Col. Jacob 
Ruppert, president of the association. The speech follows: 


President Ruppert, members of the United States Brewers As- 
sociation, I have accepted the invitation to address the United 
States Brewers Association because I wish to speak plainly to you 
about great problems that concern your industry and the public 
welfare. I shall neither flatter you nor indulge in unfair criticism 

You are the heads of a great industry that is subject to attacks 
by professional prohibitionists and which was once destroyed by 
the power of professional propaganda. You hold your destiny in 
your own hands. 

Your products have contributed much to the health, happiness, 


and sobriety of the world. But in a rebellion of public opinion 
culminating in 1919—preceded by years of bitter controvers 
your industry was legislated out of business. It is claimed and 


not denied that experience cost the industry in round figures a 
billion dollars and the loss of more than 13 years of profitable 





business. It cost untold thousands their means of making a living 
for themselves and families. 

After another raging controversy over the merits of prohibitioz 
the people, voting directly in 38 States, restored your industr 


to legality and good public standing. The popular repeal majcrity 
in these 38 States was nearly 10,000,000 votes—the largest ever 
recorded on any issue up to that date. 

You are now in the fifth year of your new adventure in business 
The vital question that concerns you here and now is whether you 
are permanently or temporarily in business As a Member of 
Congress who fought prohibition at every opportunity, I hope that 
you are On a permanent basis 








But there are ominous clouds on the horizon. The dry organi- 
zations are rapidly revitalizing themselves and reorganizing on wide 
fronts. Numerous powerful organizations have all passed resolu- 
tions pledging themselves to fight for the return of prohibition 
There are at least 5,000,000 sharpshooters sniping at you. In the 
last analysis, public opinion will judge you on your merits and 
render its verdict accordingly. 

Organizations that represent the public welfare, partic 





of children and youth, are complaining that all is not well 
distribution and retail end of the trade. Many citizens stron 
opposed to the principle of prohibition are voicing similar I 
I do not 











plaints. There are disquieting reports of a train of evils. 
need to tell you what th ire You know You come in daily 
contact with them. You realize they are threatening. You kr 
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they are creating a hostile public opinion against you. Thou 
of local-option elections are being called. A discouraging num 
of these elections have gone against you. The record of the repeal 
elections of 1933 would indicate that the drys would have little 
difficulty in voting at least 1,000 counties dry. That would | 
a big loss to you. It would give great impetus to the dry c 

I am not going to ask you to take my word for this, but let 
us see what some of the results show. Take this State of Penn- 
sylvania, where local-option elections were held in 194 communi- 
ties scattered in 36 of the counties of the State. What was the 
result? Fifty-eight communities that were permitting the sale of 
beer voted against the sale of beer in the future. Seventy-nine 
voted to continue to permit the sale of beer. In 43 communities 
where petitions were filed to permit the sale of beer, the people 
voted “No.” Forty-nine communities voted to stop the sale of 
distilled liquor. Sixty-one voted to continue the sale of distilled 
liquor. In 34 communities the people voted to continue as they 
have been in the past and not permit the sale of liquor. Nearly 


er 
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use 





250 communities that sought to vote on the wet-and-dry issue 
were denied an opportunity because the courts held petitions were 
not properly prepared. They will vote at the next election 

Look at Tennessee. The referendum to permit the sale of 1or 





in that State was defeated, the vote being 38,928 for the sal 
liquor and 105,961 against. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that when a county votes to 
prevent the sale of beer that it is a loss to the brewing industry, 
just as it is a loss to the distilling industry when the sale of 
distilled liquor is prohibited. The main thing is, such results will 
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certainly give encouragement to those who are advocating a return 


of prohibition 







































































You are all acquainted with t McE e, the 
man who for many years was the f the National 
Anti-Saloon League. We find hin c t f the 
Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League pay ectl ted 
him, he is prepared to put an entire dry slate of candidat the 
fall election for the State legislature I l prin elec- 
tions which will be held next May} c l That, 
of course, means that this resourceful fighter t has always had 
a capacity to make trouble for the brewing industry is goir to 
try to dry up the legislatures. That is the method that they fol- 
lowed in the early days—tfirst secure rec in the « i 
ties, then in the counties, and finally, ele f to the le 
who are in sympathy with their cause 

Some of you, at least, are familiar with the tremendous cost of 
fighting local option and State-wide prohibition contests. Let me 
give you some reminders from the records of public vestigations 

fy ndustry in what is kn as the “old days Bet en 
1902 and 1907 there n asses i f 20 cents a barrel l 
beer sold in Texas to raise a fund to fight prohibition That 
assessment yielded $900,000. In 1908 and 1909, $400,000 more was 
expended. Then in 1910 the sessment was reased to 30 ts 
a barrel, and in 1910 and 1911 t $670,000 more 
Between 1911 and 1915 the Pennsylvania ( nt 
$922,151.64. In 1 year alone, 1914 ul the 
United States Brewers’ Association, spt 35.2 ig to 

brewing industry from dest Cc » the 

nts ran as high 60 cents a barrel I do not é r 

records, but, in the aggregate, the industry must have taxed 

itself enormously to fight its enen I the bitter end t 

only lost everyth it found itself so th ughly discre 1 
that it was entirely helpless 

I have cited these records to show you what a rain prot tion 
agitation puts upon the finances of your industry You annot 
afford, from your own selfish standpoint, t et the w s get 
on fire again You must find the cause of I ent 1 ‘ 
against your industry—you must locate tl of infect d 
and vigorously apply the surgeon's knife yu can save your in- 
dustry you can protect your pr by epir the ret l ir 

;y clean and respectable, and by yourselves avoidir rp t 
practices prohibited by law 

When Congress passed the Federal Alcohol Administratior 
exempted the brewing industry from its provi ns. Ce put 
you on your good behavior It expect t p : 
gres. distilling industry in irons It said t 
try you can go and no farther I in and 
this not do.” 

u eak 1 with Congress, and wv the people of the 
c ry by permitting your retail establ ent » becor ‘ 
decer obnoxiou yutrage there ron if 
in Congress for the i xu ame! 
We do not want another pr \ 
jority of the Members come fr ie It ild 
not require a t deal of pro- 
hibition move in Cor I that 
even without a new « uti ( ! 
about a real effective national } e pro f 
the twenty-fir amendment, pr ent of i . 
cating liquor into States in violation of the 

It appears that in less th ) fte eal we e 
the threat of a new prohilt n figh You t 
So do I So do the Members of Congre We Wal this 
distracting subject again brought into t! Ha f Na l 
Assembly. But the professional propagandists find in the 
tions that exist today the ready-made propaganda they neec 
fill their coffers. Prohibition propaganda is profitable rack 
The Anti-Saloon League, largest and most resourceful of the nearly 
100 professional dry organizations, collected $50,000,000 , a 
gullible public to put over prohibiti nd an addit al 
$20,000,000 between 1920 and 1930 tr g ‘ r 
For many years its resources were in excess of $2,500,000 r 
All the dry combined organizations must have |! f 

| $5,000,000 a year to finance their campaigns. Many t 1 ds of 


persons lived profitably and comfortably upon the fruits of pr 

















fessional propaganda. With the aid ious fur 
and by capitalizing on the mis 3 Cc ry, the 
demolished you and discredited you d 
forced the ratification of the eighteen i 16 of é 
48 States, and supported this with State ws and State amend- 
ments. The question is, What are you going to do about it? Are 
you going to invite your own destruc n by permitting condi 
tions to exist in the industry that create a hostile public opinion 
against you and furnish your enemies with the ammunition they 
need to shell you? You do not have to go « le of Ir own 
industry to find a precedent to guide you in your pre t course 
You have it. I wish to give it to you and to commend the policy 
therein to your earnest consideration 
I wish to take you back to 1916 for the preceder In my ! e 
city of St. Louis there was much public f saloon condi- 
| tions. As you know, the national prohibition movement was then 
well under way. A great St. Louis brewer rose meet the emer- 
gency created by violations of the law by saloonkeepe: I } 
to quote you now a letter the late Au t A. Busch then wr o 
the excise commissioner of St. Louis, who had ju t ver 
saloon licenses 
“There are two sides to this question,” Mr. Br and 
' our own observation prompts us to say that you should be 





























































































































































































































































































sustalr in any effort to correct conditions. We make no question 
tI the re r ty f he cor1 n rest a lar r 
wi i f ] I nnot do A fi - 
cial ut t ‘ al 11 nb it 
techr ( the ) ha we nu do it \ y ur 
guidan 
We are per sr, by cooperation a better result can be 
bt d Ever f n should t Whenever 
th t liscontinue s h a saloon we are 
prepared t t o1 lgment If you will to us that a 
aloon which is our customer should, in the interest of public 
pe wr well be closed, we withdraw whatever support it 
m lraw from us. We do not a you to take al responsibility 
beyond iggesting what should be done. We will take the re- 
onsibil of the de Inasmuch as the police department 
must be conversant with conditions we shall be glad to have you 
conf “ that department in order that no establishment that 
in the ji ment of properly constituted authority is a menace to 


ociety may be overlooked.” 


Other great brewers of that time, particularly Col. Jacob Ruppert, 








Mr. Julius Liebman, Mr. Ed Schmidt, and Mr. Gus Becker, all of 
whom are members of the board of directors of the United States 
Brewer Association, shared these entiments of their associate 
and took similar actions in an effort to correct then existing 
conditions 

Gentlemen, there is your precedent and your remedy. Apply the 
principles laid down in the lIectter to your retail conditions today 
and you solve your problem and perpetuate your industry. Such 
a policy will bring you wide public support and throw behind you 
a sustaining public opinion and good will that you have never 


enjoyed before 


I know what the attitude of some brewers has been in the past. 
It is that the industry is not fully organized and that it cannot 
meet this situation until all brewers are in agreement that the 
disreputable retail establishments must go. These brewers have 


taken the position that unless you sell to a disreputable customer 
some other brewer will do so. Now, I say to you that it is your 
duty as brewers to see to it that every disreputable tavern, re- 
gardiess of whose customer it may be, is put out of business so 
that no brewer can sell to it. I am glad to learn that your asso- 
ciation, recognizing this obligation to the public, has sponsored a 
brewers’ foundation to carry forward just such a program 


It is your duty to organize the industry 100 percent behind such 
a policy. You must stand united for decent conditions in the re- 
tail trade, because there where your troubles largely originate. 
In order to do this brewers must all stand together, and both State 
and national organizations must cooperate to the end that there 
will be a united front in your efforts to stamp out the evils in 
the industry 

I advise you to get busy. Lay aside petty Jealousies. Organize, 
not to take advantage of other brewers, but to compromise all your 
difficulties so that you may be as one big happy family, determined 
above all else to keep your industry clean and respectable in all 
of its departments. Place this industry upon the high repute that 
it enjoys in England, Germany, and Canada 

When there was laid down the policy to which I have referred, of 
cleaning up the saloons, there was also laid down, in my opinion, 
the principle that led to the relegalization of beer and the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. In fact, 4 years before the eight- 
eenth amendment was imbedded in the Constitution, such men as 
Colonel Ruppert and Mr. Busch, as well as the other great leaders 
in your industry, began the fight for repeal. 

I know the inside story of the fight for repeal. I was in Wash- 
ington throughout that fight. I think I ought to tell it to you 
for your own information and guidance. I give credit to the men 
whom I have mentioned and to every other right-thinking brewer, 
more than other private citizens, for the legalization of beer and 
the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 

When the eighteenth amendment became effective in January 
1920 these men to whom I refer adopted as a policy for their 
companies strict obedience to the letter and the spirit of the law. 
They endeavored to build up a business in nonalcoholic beer. 
They soon found themselves crowded out of the market by floods 
of illegal liquor and beer. Thereupon they began a series of in- 
vestigations and exposures of conditions under prohibition. In- 
vestigators developed proof that both the United States Govern- 
ment and a superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League had em- 
barked upon bootlegging enterprises. The Government entered 
the bootlegging busimess for a prize of $100,000,000 a year in 
ocean passenger traffic. With rare courage they exposed both the 
United States Government and the Anti-Saloon League, with far- 
reaching effect on public opinion. Throughout the entire pro- 
hibition period this small group of Lrewers continued to develop 
the facts and create avenues for getting the facts to the public. 
Information was furnished that brought about the exposure in 
the Senate of the powerful Anti-Saloon League, which had millions 
of dollars at its command and a great army of skilled directors 
to control it I personally saw much of these operations from the 
inside, and I know what I am talking about. 

Of course, these men are not wholly responsible for legal beer 


and reps but they originated the fight and were the leaders 
behind the scenes. They had powerful aid toward the end of the 
battle, but the fact must always remain that they developed more 
than 75 percent of all the factual material on which the great 


issue was fought, and created, on this subject, perhaps mofe pub- 
licity than any other private individuals in the world. 

By pursuing a policy of law obedience and law observance, and 
by the exhibition of rare courage and intelligence in dealing with 
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this great public problem, it resulted in the restoration of in 
This restored the entire industry to good public standing. y 


a short time after repeal, 46 of the 48 States passed beer 














This was the exact reversal of the conditions that prevail 
the beginning of national prohibition 

In the example ar the polici thus laid down you h 
formula for the salvation of your industry. If there are any 
now sprouting, cut t..cm out. Let the industry stand as 
for the rigid enforcement of the law to make retail 


Cooperate to the limit with | 
the 


sale clean and respectable 
forcing and licensing officials. Take 
cause of public irritation. Don't sat elf by talkin 
bad condition Act, and act swift! gorously 

If a few brewers by their courage and vision and intel! 


initiative. Rem« 





could create and execute a policy that assisted so much 
about repeal and restore your industry to good public st 
the combined vision, courage, and intelligence of all the 
of the United States ought to be able to devise and exe 


policy that would protect repeal and save the industry 

In closing, let me again emphasize the importance of ur 
within your ranks and of a unanimous, determined effort o1 
part to so conduct your business and to see that distribut 
retailers so conduct their business as to merit public supp: 


The industry realized the statements I made warranted 
action and I am pleased to record before the conve: 
adjourned the following code of practice was adopted by a 
unanimous vote: 


CODE OF PRACTICE 


The brewing industry of the United States, custodian of 
and science practiced since the beginnings of recorded history 
plies a mild beverage to the major part of our population 
is the bulwark of moderation and sobriety. The industry 
nizes its direct responsibility to itself and to the Nation to « 
its operations in accord with the desires and conscience 
American public. Members of the United Brewers’ Indust 
Foundation in convention assembled, representing nearly halt 
production of beer and ale in the United States, mutuall\ 
individually pledge themselves to the following code of pra 

We pledge ourselves, as citizens and as businessmen, to cx 
our business in conformity with established laws in coopera 
with the authorities 

We pledge ourselves as scientific brewers to maintain exact 
high standards in the brewing and packaging of beer and alt 

We pledge ourselves, with all thoughtful citizens, to the pro: 
tion of practical moderation and sobriety. 

We pledge .ur support to the duly constituted authorities for 
the elimination of antisocial conditions wherever they may 
round the sale of beer to the consumer. 

We pledge ourselves morally to support and encourage the grea 
body of retailers who sell beer as law-abiding citizens and who 
operate legal, respectable premises. 

We pledge ourselves to cooperate with the duly constituted a 
thorities to prevent beer sales to minors or to persons who have 
drunk to excess. 

We pledge ourselves to truth in the advertising of beer 

We pledge ourselves faithfully to observe the provisions of this 
code of practice, convinced that beer is the Nation’s bulwark af 
moderation and sobriety. 


Is This Business Recession? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY J. O’CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include herein an Associated 
Press dispatch from New York of November 12, showing tha 
the income of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. for the 9 
months ending September 30, 1937, amounted to $36,965,194 
equal to $3.11 a share. During this same period in 1936 their 
income amounted to $9,940,132, or $1.15 a share. In othe! 
words, for the first 9 months of 1937 their income was 
$27,025,062, or $1.96 a share more than the same period in 
1936. Can this be the business recession which we hear so 
much talk about today? Is this the unwholesome situa- 
tion which capital complains so much about? 

Notwithstanding this tremendous income, the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. is closing its mines in Butte, Mont., and 
is throwing thousands of men out of work. It is evident 
that the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., along with all the 
other wealthy corporations in the United States, are pur- 















posely causing this -called busir rec n in 1 effort 
! 

to sabota the New Deal and frighten this Congress into 
ranting all of these great corporations tax con ons to 


t 
which they are not entitled 
There no need for the mines in Butte being 
There is no need for the thousands of miners utte to be 
ywn out of work. 
The Associated Press dispatch, which I quote below, 


hat this wealthy corporation is 


losec 
CiVloeu, 


1S 





shows 
making ample money. In 
to mold public opinion in the State of Montana, the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. owns practically all of the 
daily newspapers Within the State of Montana. Their Mon- 
tana Standard, Butte Post, Daily Missoulian, Missoula Senti- 
nel, Helena Independent, Helena Record Herald, Billings 
Gazette, and Livingston Enterprise are operated at a tre- 
mendous loss. The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. has suffi- 
cient money to continue running these 


rder 


newspapers even 
though they are a steadily losing proposition, but they have 
no money to put starving miners in Butte, Mont., to work. 
I am at a loss to understand why this Congress should 
give any thought whatsoever to the question of granting tax 
concessions to any of these corporations, in view of the con- 
certed effort which they are all making to thwart recovery. 
Let this Congress exert itself to enact legislation for the 
benefit of those who have not. Those who have seem to do 
a pretty good job of looking after themselves. 








A. C. M. EARNS $3.11 A SHARE ON 9 MONTHS OF BUSINESS, IT REPORTS 





New YorK, November 12.-—Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and 
ubsidiary companies said today consolidated income for the 9 


months ended September 30 amounted to $36,965,194, equal to $3.11 
a share on 8,674,338 shares of capital stock. 

Equity in undistributed earnings of subsidiaries not consolidated 
and not included in the consolidated income account totaled 
$1,569,085, or 18 cents a share 
Net income in the comparable 1936 per 
15 a share. 


iod stood at $9,940,132, or 
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The Postal Service and Its Part in Our Nation’s 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


JOSEPH B. SHANNON, OF MISSOURI, BE- 
ASSO- 
MO., 


ADDRESS BY HON 
FORE THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
CIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS AT KANSAS CITY, 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1937 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
delivered by me on September 6, 1937: 


When I stood on the streets this morning and witnessed your 
colorful parade, into my mind came a vision of the great armies 
that are now embattled in deadly conflict raining bombs, poison 
gas, death and destruction on each other, apparently hout aim 
or purpose. I looked at your units nm 1ing by with beautiful 
uniforms and banners that spoke of peace, harmony, and good 
will. I could look across the lines of your parade and see an 
army of a quarter-million letter carriers and post-office employees 
knit together in harmony throughout the States of the Union— 
@ grand army of peace—and I recall the inscription engraved upon 
the post-office building at Washington, D. C., which reads: 


5 








ircl 


“Messenger of sympathy and love 
Servant of parted friends 
Consoler of the lonely 

Bond of the scattered family 
Enlarger of the common life 


“Carrier of news and 
Instrument of trade and industry 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance 
Of peace and of goodwill 

Among men and nations.” 


knowledge 


I thought what a wonderful privilege it was to be a messenger 
of such a gospel, to know that your coming from day to day is 
eagerly watched for in every home in the land, whether you bring 
news of loved ones, pledges of friendship, greetings from distant 
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travelers, nev f the great w i of try r : 
fs k es i ‘ d 
with ¢ V r € i 
mar t D t ( 
T 1 r f S 
fa ful I 
at 

rhe carry old 
Za E a rn € a 
pos fice f é I t é 
fr¢ dista I iton ‘ 
for you I he e t d 
origin and gro modern pe ul stem 

The pr ive a € were € r fa 1 ers r r I 
riders rode orse camel you dromedarite t x 
in the old days the files ot who carris e new f 
defeat were honored as heroes rhe v d day |! 1 
Pheidippides who br t 1eWS ¢ € battle 
Marath 

The name “t fice” origi: i h tl R Y who used 
posts along the side the road to mark the convergence of } 
roads These post were called post offices and the highways 
along which the courier ran became known as “post roads I find 
in this statistical record that there was ) al € n Pe i 
(now Iran) ler Cyrus the Great as early as the h ce iry 
before Christ The imperial government appointed the post: ter 
general, who Ipervised the run ~ the co S i apfT d 
grooms to look after the horses. Couriers of r br ht 
their packa of letters to his central post, w v led 
by fresh carriers and fresh horses to the next post toward eir des- 
tination. This w the pony express of the ncient So you seé 
that there re y is nothing new under the sun, not even our 


W 
pony express, about which I will say a few word 





When the « nist ame to 
great desire at first for communication an 
































many of them did wish to keep touch w e m 

This brought about the penny | Letters wv m 
England to America for 1 penny « B € ] 
were placed in the ffee | S I 1 ( 
they were collected before sailing I find 

records of the General Court of Massa ett i Iw i 
reference to these ship letters. I am sure you will enjoy its quaint- 
ness and very human fl r It read ; 

“Richard Fairt ks, h I e in B is t lace 1 
for all letter NTL re DI t m t d he eas to be 
sent thither; they are t I and ° 
care that they bee I ccord yr to tl r di 
and he is allowed for every} h letter 1 penny and mu 
all miscarriages t s e neglect I K 1 i 
that no man shall ipe ! briz I I the 
hee please 

The first post route offic iblished in America ¥ 1672 
when Governor Lovelace Yor decreed ild 
be a monthly post betweer vy York and B r 
however, wa very suc nd wa 1 abar i 

Many other post routes were established from time t time 
some of wh ilures from the very start and othe rviving 
for short periods 

On February 17, 1691, William and M T to Thomas 
Neale, by lett« patent, powel d author € t t l 
system for t American C Ne te fixed at 21 
years. He remained in England, but nominated Andrew Hamil 
as Postma neral for America Thus Mr 1 ) 
served from Ay 4, 1691, until his deat l the first 
Colonial Postmaster General He was succeeded son, Joh 
Hamilton, wh erved from 1703 until 1721 Bot Andrew Han 

lton and his son are recognized 3 iving of ited I tal 
system for the conve > pl and t ir € vere 
given a high place in n of é y} ts 

Some of the other ters General in this « try 
were 

John Lloyd, who served from 1721 to 1730. 

Alexander Spot od, from 1730 to 1739 

Head Lynch, from 1739 to 1743 

Elliott Benger, from 1743 to 1753 

THE ORIGINAL NORTH- ITH LINE 

Now, when we go del z tory we are always likely to run 
across something either tl we never knew or that we have long 
ago forgotten. It nev > me that practically the first di 1 
between the North and t South in this country was exem- 
plified in the Postal Service long before the Mason and Dix ] 
became a division line between the slave States and t free 
States. As a matter of fact, that Mason and Dixon's line be Ls 
far back as 1753 and the first line merely marked t di 
between Pennsylvania and Maryland; and here is a strange 
that I encountered in my researches which will perhaps be 1 
to most of us. There was a time when there were two Postmasters 
General for this country, one for the North and one for the South 
away back in colonial days. About the year 1753 the British pos- 

essions in America were divided into rthern and southern } - 
tal districts, and Postmasters General were appointed f 
district. Perhaps here was where all the subsequent troubl d 
that ended in Abe Lincoln's day. It was a definite rec nition 


of a nation divided in interests 
The first postmaster general for the southern 


jamin Barons, who served from 1765 until 1766. 


district was Ben- 
He was succeeded 
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by Peter de Lancy, who served from 1766 until 1771; then George 


Roupell served from 1771 until after the Revolution 

The northern district, established in 1753, had two postmasters 
general—William Hunter and Benjamin Franklin—who served 
jointly from 1753 to 1761. Hunter was then succeeded by John 
Foxcroft, who served with Franklin until the latter’s removal 
by the British Government in 1774 

START OF MODERN SYSTEM 
But let us come to our own United States that found birth 


with our Declaration of Independence and our severance forever 


from the tyranny of England. We were no sooner organized as a 
nation than we began to establish our post offices and postal sys- 
tem. In July 1775 a United States Post Office Department was es- 
tablished by the Congress and our first Postmaster General was 
none other than old Ben Franklin. The British postal system in 
America was officially discontinued in the following December, 
but, of course, during the period of the Revolution the mail serv- 
ice was necessarily limited and the transmission of letters infre- 
quent and unsatisfactory 





Ww 
ton app 


the Constitution was adopted in 1789, President Washing- 

inted Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, as the first 
constitutional Postmaster General He was not, however, made a 
member of the Cabinet His office was subsidiary to that of 
Alexander Hamilton, the then Secretary of the Treasury. The es- 
tablishr of a general post-office system throughout the country 
was authorized by the Congress 1792, and from that time on 
the service steadily improved 


nent 


in 


JEFFERSON A POSTAL PIONEER 


And here let me refer to a man who 
shoulders above all the men of his period in broad vision, in the 
extension of the influence of the United States, in the westward 
expansion of the country, he did in inculcating the basic 
principles of human rights and the liberties of the people. I refer 
to Thomas Jefferson. As he did in everything else that he under- 
took, he foresaw that the Postal System was to become the great 
arterial system of communication between the States of the Union 
and between the home folks and the pathfinders of the West. 
He was the first who saw that speed was the essence of the system. 
He found fault with the service of his day principally on two 
grounds: First, that it was not fast enough; and, secondly, that it 
was not always dependable. 

In 1792 he wrote to T. M. Randolph: 

“T am now on a plan with the Postmaster General to make the 
posts go from Philadelphia to Richmond in 244 days instead of 6, 
which I hope to persuade him is practicable.” 

Again, in another letter, he wrote: 

“I opened to the President a proposition for doubling the veloc- 
ity of the post riders who now travel about 50 miles a day and 
night without difficulty, go 100, and for taking measures (by way- 
bills) to know where the delay is, when there is any.” 

So earnest and efficient were Jefferson's efforts to increase the 
speed of the Postal Service that he became known in his day as the 
Father of Fast Mails. As President of the United States, Jef- 
ferson’s interest in improving the Postal Service continued, and 
the Department under his administration was widely commended 
for the excellency of the service and the efficiency of its adminis- 
tration. And, in this connection, let me add, it was another great 
President who first recognized the fact that the Department was 
important enough for its head to become a member of the Cabinet. 
The first Postmaster General to be made a member of the Cabinet 
was William T. Berry, of Kentucky, and he was invited into the 
Cabinet by President Andrew Jackson in 1829. 

BIRTH OF THE PONY EXPRESS 


One of the most romantic periods in the Postal Service was 
between April 3, 1860, and October 26, 1861, during the operation 
of the pony express 

The pony express is of peculiar interest to the people in this 
vicinity because it had its origin in St. Joseph, Mo. 

One of the founders of the pony express was Alexander Majors. 
Majors’ bullwhackers had been engaged in the freighting business 
since 1848, principally between the Missouri River and the military 
posts in the frontier West. His first train of six oxen-drawn wag- 
ons started from Independence, Mo., in 1848. In 1855 he went 
into partnership with Russell and Waddell of Lexington, Mo., and 
it was he and Russell who took the lead in the establishment of 
the pony express. 

Alexander Majors’ son, Greene Majors, later described the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the pony express as follows: 

“To establish the pony express required 500 of the best blooded 
American horses; 190 stock stations for changing the riding stock; 
200 station tenders to care for the horses and have them ready, sad- 
dled and bridled, for the incoming rider to mount and be off like 
the wind; 80 of the keenest, toughest, bravest of western youths 
for the riders, with stations all supplied with hay, grain, and other 
needed materials. It required $100,000 in gold coin to establish 
and equip the line.” 

The saddles of the pony express riders were of special design, 
light in weight, and were made by the saddlery of Israel Landis 
in St. Joseph. There was a bit of doggerel concerning his saddles 
that went something like this: 

If a good saddle you would find, 
One that’s just suited to your mind, 
You need not to St. Louis go, 

For you can get one in St. Joe. 


Mr. Landis was also active in politics, and took a leading part 
in the fight to remove the county seat from Sparta to St. Joseph. 
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Many of the horses used by the pony express were purct ‘ 
from Captain McKissack, of Leavenworth 
As the time drew near for the inauguration of the pony exr 


service, excitement was at fever pitch. Announcements were 
ried in all prominent newspapers to the effect that begin: 
April 3, 1860, a pony express would run weekly between ¢ 


Joseph, Mo., and Sacramento, Calif., and that it would cut 
time between New York and San Francisco, for telegraphic 
patches, to 10 days, and for letters to 13 days. This was a say 
of 12 days in the coast-to-coast mail service. The movement 
hailed with enthusiasm. 

THE RIDERS AND THEIR OATH 

Extensive preparations were made for the opening of the y 
express The riders began drifting in weeks before tke date 
and they were all quartered at the famous Patee House, built 
John Patee in 1856. Many entertainments were given in 
honor. They were costumed in red shirt, blue trousers, f 
boots, and a buckskin jacket, and were provided with a horn 
use in announcing themselves at relay stations. The mayor 
St. Joseph at that time was Jeff Thompson. 

Alexander Majors tried hard to impress upon his emplcye 
importance of proper conduct He required each of the ric 
as he had required his employees in the freighting business 
sign this pledge: 

“I do hereby swear before the great and living God that dur 
my engagement, and while I am an employee of Russell, M 
& Waddell, I will, under no circumstances, use profane langua 
that I will drink no intoxicating liquors; that I will not qu 
or fight with other employees of the firm, and that in « 
respect I will conduct myself honestly, be faithful to my dut 
and so direct all my acts as to win the confidence of my employe! 
So help me God.” 

After signing the pledge, each rider was presented with a copy of 
the Bible. It is true that some historic doubts have arisen as to t! 
results of Mr. Majors’ moral campaign with the pony express riders 
But if occasionally the Bible was forgotten or the oath relaxed 
lapses were easily forgiven when it was remembered that the 
hardy mail carriers of the West were kept busy dodging Indians « 
the prairies, blizzards on the plains, snows in the mountains, and 
incredible hardships that often brought death on the road. Sor 
of the best know riders in St. Joseph were Johnny Frey, Bil! 
Richardson, Charlie and Gus Cliff, Alex Carlyle, Henry Wallace, Di 
C. Rising, and J. H. Keetley, and in Kansas City, some 8 or 10 year 
ago, there passed away one of the most courageous riders of th 
old express, well known to Kansas City pioneers. His name wa 
Henry Avis. 

The pony express had a remarkable and spectacular existence 
although not a very long one, in the face of innumerable hazard 
It was in operation 79 weeks. During the first month the tri: 
between St. Joseph and Sacramento were weekly, then they w 
semiweekly each way; 308 one-way trips were made. The pony 
express route was something like 2,000 miles long, and the rics 
covered 616,000 miles. Approximately 30,000 letters were carried 
all told. 

FROM PONIES TO AIRSHIPS 


The transcontinental telegraph, completed in 1861, rang the 
death knell of the pony express. It had never been a financ 
success, but it was a great moral lesson in the transportation of th: 
mail. It demonstrated the ability of man and beast to overcome 
obstacles. It increased the speed of mail deliveries. Its great 
achievement was the carrying of the news of Lincoln’s death f: 
Washington to Sacramento in 7 days. After all, there is a bl 
kinship between the pony express and the Department of today with 
its Air Mail Service, its 44,877 post offices, and its grand army 
carriers whose representatives are meeting here today. 

The days of the pony-express riders have been cut down to the 
few hours of the air-mail pilots who, while they have no host 
Indians to contend with, as the pony-express riders did, yet go for! 
in all seasons, through storms and blizzards and across high moun- 
tains to keep up the tradition, established by Thomas Jefferson, of 
speed and dependability in the service of the mail. 

TRIBUTE TO JIM FARLEY 


And now, gentlemen and ladies, in conclusion let me say a word 
about the man who today occupies the position of Postmaster 
General of these United States. 

I have the honor of his personal acquaintance. I have come in 
contact in various ways as a Congressman with the workings of his 
Department, and I want to say here and now that there has never 
been a man who occupied that position from Ben Franklin’s time 
down to the present day who has been more honest, more earnest, 
or more efficient in the discharge of his duties. He has been @ 
pioneer, too, in his way. He has coordinated the system into a vast 
organization that works together in harmony, and, more than that 
he has humanized the system. 

Jim Farley, Postmaster General, has in his own inimitable way 
made the postmasters, the mail carriers, and the mail employees of 
this country understand that he is standing by them, that their 
interests are his, and that, in fact, he regards himself, as you do, 
as the servant of a great system. 


STAMPS RECORD HISTORY 


There is one feature of his administration that I must refer to. 
I have heard Mr. Farley criticized for his stamp-printing office. I 
want to say that I am not a stamp collector, but I am a reader ol 
stamps. I never affix a stamp to a letter that I do not take a look 
at the portraits that are printed thereon. Mr. Farley has made these 
stamps of historic interest. He has made us stop in our daily busi- 
ness to recall the great men of the past who have contributed to the 
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Restoration of Foreign Markets for Our 
Agricultural Surpluses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. BURRWOOD DALY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 17, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. CORDELL HULL, SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. DALY. Mr. Speaker, as the life and prosperity of our 
Nation depends primarily upon agriculture, and the profita- 
ble disposition of our farm surpluses has given the country 
great concern for many years, I think it fitting that the at- 
tention of the Congress be called to the agreements that 
have been effected with foreign nations toward that end and 
effected with great benefit to the farmer, and consequently to 
the advantage of the United States, by the Department of 
State under the most efficient direction of the Honorable 
Cordell Hull. I therefore incorporate in my remarks a copy 
of a letter sent to the Honorable ArtHurR Capper, United 
States Senator from the State of Kansas, by the Secretary of 
State, wherein is briefly set forth a résumé of the 
ments and the beneficial effect upon our agriculture. 


18, 


agree- 


OCTOBER 1937, 


The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER 
Topeka, Kans 

My Dear SENATOR CAPPER: My at has recently been called 
to reports in the press that you propose to conduct what wa 
described as a “grass-roots campaign” against the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. It is further reported that you denounced 
the program as a disguised method of “selling out the farmer for 
t and that, in support of 


tertion 


the benefit of eastern manufacturers” this 
statement, you cited the increase in imports and decrease in ex- 
ports of agricultural products in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, as compared with the preceding fiscal year. Assuming that 
you are correctly reported, I feel that it is my duty, as one charged 
with a heavy official responsibility in connection with the formula- 
tion and execution of the program, to bring to your attention rele- 
vant facts and considerations which, in my opinion, show not only 
that your impressions are ill-founded but that as a matter of fact 
farmers are about the last group in the United States which 
should oppose the program. 

Ever since the inauguration of the trade-agreements program 
there have appeared, from time to time, in the press and el 
where, statements designed to foster the belief that agricultural 
interests are being injured. In some cases these criticisms have 
doubtless been due to misinformation on the part of the indi- 
viduals concerned as to the f of the situation. Much of the 
time, however, the circumstances attending their dissemination 
are such as to leave no doubt of a deliberate intent to alienate 
public, and particularly farm, support by means of an incomplete 
and biased presentation of trade figures. As a result of such dis- 
tortions of statistics by opponents of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, many persons who have sincerely at heart both the general 
public interest and the welfare of the farming population, but 
who are unable to devote much of their time to a study of the 
complex facts erning trade agreements, are likely to be 
seriously led. 
The gist of the ar 
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of those who contend that agriculture 
has been “sold pI to be somewhat as follows: (1) that 
imports of agricultural products are unduly large and have been 
increasing rapidly to the great detriment of the farmers; (2) that 
trade agreements are in large measure responsible for this alleg- 
edly unfortunate state of affairs; and (3) that the trade agree- 
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After deducting these three categories—1. e., the leading imports 
of commodities neither produced in the United States nor substi- 
tuted for our farm products, the principal drought-affected prod- 
uct ind sugar——there is a remainder of $261,000,000, representing 
he d rence between the total increase of $699,000,000 and the 
sum t 1 of these three groups. By far the greater part of this is 
accounted for by commodities which we regularly import in large 
quar in spite of high tari because we cannot produce 
( ( them at reasonable prices to supply our needs. Im- 
ports of su products have increased because economic conditions 
in 1 country have improved, with the result that we have been 
usir reater quantities of both industrial raw materials and food- 
stuffs The increases in the value of imports have reflected both 
] er quantities entered and higher prices. The leading items in 
th roup are vegetable oils and oil seeds, dutiable types of wool, 
hides and skins, certain types of nuts, molasses, long-staple cotton, 
wrapper tobacco, fleld and garden seeds, sausage casings, olives, 
and dat These enumerated items account for $178,000,000. The 
remaining $83,000,000 is made up of a large number of small items 
distributed throughout all of the categorie above mentioned, 
except, of course, stigar 

Thus, in summary, the figures with reference to the increase 
in our agricultural imports between the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1937, stand as follows: 
1933-34 


1934, and the fiscal year ended June 20, 


Excess of 1936-37 


imports over 
Group 

1. Products not grown in th 

substituted for domesti 


United State 
c farm products 


or 


2, 000, 000 


(major items only) . $252 
2. Products the imports of which were affected 

by the great droughts of 1934 and 1936 

(mentor IS0ERE GDIG) .ncncsnccinncseramecnne GL; GRO, Gee 
$. Suga ae otinteneme 45, 000, 000 
4. Products normally imported in large quanti- 

ties becau we cannot produce enough of 

them at reasonable prices to supply our 

needs (major items only) ; . 178,000, 000 
5. Residual of small items distributed through- 


out groups 1, 2, and 4, above__-_--- “ 83, 000, 000 
Total increase in imports of farm prod- 
ucts, 1933-34 to 1936-37_.------ — 699, 000, 000 
The assumption that large imports of agricultural products de- 
notes distress to farmers is not warranted 


Agricultural imports exceeded $2,000,000,000 every year from 
1925 to 1929 and in none of these years was domestic production 
curtailed by drought to anything like the extent experienced in 
1936. As a matter of fact, there is a direct correlation between 
imports and farm income. For example, in 1929, when farm in- 
come amounted to nearly $12,000,000,000, agricultural imports 
totaled $2,218,000,000. In the succeeding depression years farm 


income and agricultural imports declined in about the same de- 


gree, both cf them reaching a low in 1932, when income was 
$5,337,000,000 and imports $668,000,000. Since then the two have 
increased again with imports only a little larger in proportion to 
farm me than previously, and this is fully explained by the 
droughts of recent years and the rapidly increasing imports of 
agricultural raw materials in consequence of economic recovery. 
I take hat you would not view the latter of these causes as a 
matter for regret. 

There is no basis whatever for the belief that duty reductions 
in reciprocal trade agreements have been a major cause of the 


increase in agricultural imports in the past year. This is strik- 
ingly shown by a comparison cf the increases since the trade 
agreements became effective in items upon which the duty has 
been reduced and those on which it has not. Most of the trade 
agreements, other than the one with Cuba, went into effect be- 
tween May 1935 and June 1936. Accordingly, by segregating items 
on which duty reductions have been made in trade agreements 
and those on which no reduction has been made and comparing 
imports in the first half of 1935 with the first half of 1937, an 
indication can be had of the relative importance of duty reduc- 
tions and other factors in increasing imports. 

Take, for example, foodstuffs. The figures show that excluding 
sugar, imports of which are regulated by quotas, there was a total 
increase of $112,643,000 in imports of the principal foodstuffs in 
the first half of 1937 as compared with the same period 2 years 
earlier. But note how this was comprised. Of the total in- 
crease, $56,544,000 (more than half) is accounted for by dutiable 
foodstuffs or foodstuff groups upon which duties were not reduced. 
A further $42,410,000 is accounted for by free-list items—on which, 
obviously, there could be no duty reductions. These two groups, 
on which there were no duty reductions, account for 88 percent 
of the total. A third category which is somewhat, but not pri- 
marily, affected by duty cuts (groups of dutiable foodstuffs on less 
than half of which duties were reduced) accounts for $7,589,000, 
or some 7 percent, of the total increase. Finally, there is the 
group consisting of dutiable foodstuffs or foodstuff groups, includ- 
ing wrapper tobacco, on more than haif of which the duties were 
reduced. This group accounts for just 86,100,000, or 5 percent, 
of the total increase. It is of interest also to note that imports 
of dutiable foodstuffs on which no tariff reductions were made 
increased by 77 percent; whereas imports of that group of food- 
stuffs on the greater portion of which the duties were reduced, 
increased by only 41 percent. (Imports of free-list foodstuffs 
increased by 33 percent; and of foodstuffs not primarily subjected 
to duty cuts, likewise by 33 percent.) It is clear from these 
figures that factors other than trade agreements must have been 
chiefly responsible for the increases in imports which took place, 
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A complete list of changes in import duties since the pa re of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, prepared by the United States Tariff 
mission, is enclosed. 

While the concessions that we have granted with respect 
agricultural products have been unimportant to our farmers 
value of the agricultural concessions obtained from other 
tries is considerable. In spite of the extreme policies of pr 
tion for agriculture in many foreign countries and the conse 
difficulty of obtaining concessions on agricultural items, tariff 
tax reductions and liberalization import quotas hay 
obtained on agricultural commodities which comprised about 
third of our 1929 agricultural exports to the countries with 
agreements have been concluded. Duties on agricultural pr 
constituting almost another third of imports have been 


of 


against increases during the life of the agreements, thus bri: 
up to some 60 percent the value of all agricultural prod 
favorably affected Especially valuable concessions were obt 


from Canada, which country reduced its duties on about 125 
tural and horticultural products imported from the United 

While significant increases have occurred in exports of a nm 
of agricultural products for which concessions have been obt 
the full benefits have not been realized up to the present 
because of greatly reduced surpluses or actual shortages of 
of the most important farm products in consequence of : 
droughts. I am enclosing a list that enumerates the imp 
export products benefiting from reciprocal trade agreements s 
up to May 1, 1937. 

The direct concessions obtained for exports of farm product 
not by any means, however, suffice as a measure of the benefit 
the trade agreements to agriculture. What is altogether tx 
monly ignored are the indirect benefits. When increased for 
outlets are obtained for our industrial exports that inevitab 
sults in expansion of economic activity and employment in 
cities and hence a better market at home for American farm | 
by over two and one-half billion dollars between 1928-29 
1932-33, the magnitude of the sums involved is apparent. If 
regain a substantial part of this lost trade in consequence of tr 
agreements, as we are already commencing to do, the result 
terms of increased employment and purchasing power for produ 
of both farm and factory, right here in our own market, will 
tremendous. 

Another indirect benefit to agriculture resulting from the tr: 
agreements is their tendency, insofar as they increase outlets 
home and abroad for such products, to check the diversion of 
and labor from production of export crops to crops raised for 
mestic consumption. An outstanding example of this is cott 
exports of which have been reduced by lack of buying power 
many foreign countries and by other factors. Unless export out 
for cotton are maintained large areas in the South will ultim 
be used for the production of farm products which, in the past, 
have customarily been purchased from the Middle West. 

It hardly needs to be recited that as a general proposition agri 
culture stands to gain far more by liberal commercial po 
and to lose far more by a high tariff than other elements of ow 
population. The price of the bulk of what the farmer produce 
is governed by worid prices and no amount of tariff can increase 
his return. What the farmer buys, on the other hand, is protected 
and, more often than not, the cost is higher as a result of im} 
duties than it otherwise would be. The trade-agreements progr 
by lowering excessive duties in exchange for concessions by ot 
countries, is designed to lessen this discrepancy. Opponents 
the program, whether intentionally or otherwise, are in effect ad 
vocating the perpetuation of a long-standing policy of tariff dis- 
crimination against the farmer 

Those who continue to advocate higher import duties to pr 
tect the farmer seem to forget the terrible experience that we | 
with excessive tariffs only a few short years ago. The misery a: 
confusion that befell our people in the years prior to 1933 were felt 
by none more acutely than the farmer. The Smoot-Hawley tarii 
which was protectionism run amuck, ushered in the most dis- 
astrous period in the history of American agriculture. In my opin- 
ion, no greater disservice could be rendered to our farm popula- 
tion than by alienating their support of our present liberal trade 
policy, which is not only the most effective way of safeguardil 
our farmers from a return to the conditions prevailing under the 
Smoot-Hawley Act, but is also the policy which offers the only solid 
foundation for peace. 

Sincerely yours, 








CorpDELL HULL. 
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Mr. O'MALLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
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I to me most timely that another | great importance 
American workers be brought to publ attention and so I have 
en as the subject for my discussion 1ight the problem of the 
over 40 years of age 
Perhaps most of u ire imiliar with the now co l place 
that “Life begins at 40 For a few endowed with 
means and well established economically this n be true 
for the vast majority of men and womer mployed 1 industry 
the 1 if the unernployed and seel i place to mark 
service the far more pertinent p S¢ ccurs to the 
f for economic survival begins at 40 
Som nonths ago my interest is directed t rd th n 
vork men and women over 40 by tl ivit nd put a- 
f a ll group banded together under the title of the Forty 
i Over of America to bring to the attention of the legis- 
rs of the States and Nation the growi { 
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ment, but they give appalling and r y Xe les of the 
hardship of the unemployed in the hig > brackets and the 
dangers of unemployment facing those over 40 who may now be 
employed but who may wake up tomorrow without a job unless 
mething is done to stop this growing trend 

Much attention has been given by Government, industry, and 

ranized labor to the problems of the younger worker whose 
services are in demand and often at a premium because of the 
speed-up” policies upon which our economic and industrial sys- 
tem has developed since the World War. The real “forgotten men 
and women” in all the programs that have been put forward and 
il the advances that have been proposed for the worker are those 
employed and unemployed who are 40 years of age and over 
Many organizations have recognized the r the prob- 
lem but no practical solution as yet has been The con- 
dition has been deplored and resolved against but no one or no 
rganization has offered a program designed to correct this dan- 
erous and unfortunate condition w h « ts nearly 
30 percent of our total population ke € problem 
those most affected are usually the best fit the most 
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“after 40." She said, and I quote her remarks, “as a State or Fed- 
eral Labor Department official over a period of 15 years I Lv 

seen it grow until now it is a menace and terror to thousand f 
family breadwinners when they reach the age of 45 or 50 * * * 


with the reopening of many lder workers were not called 


plants 








back to their jobs, their places going to younger men and wome! 
and while many industries still retain workers to the age of 60, or 
even 70, the general hiring policy is to fix an entrance limit re 
at 45 and, in some cases, even 35 and 40. * * * Such a pol.cy 
affects the well-being and comfort of a considerable number of 
our citizens and threatens our social structure so that its allevi- 
ation and correction is becoming a growing matter of public con- 
cern.” 

Madam Secretary of Labor goes on to say that in a study of the 
plight of the older worker made in Massachusetts last year out of 
3,781 industrial establishments, 230 had no m employees 45 
years of age or over, 137 had less than 10 percent, and 434 had 


less than 20 percent. 

As I remarked before, while no solution has yet been offered to 
the problem, one simple one seems to me to be most apparent 
It might be briefly stated in that old-fashioned but apt statement 
that the “Lord helps those who help themselves That the policy 
of discrimination against anyone in employment because of age 
is false, short-sighted, and economically unsound has been demon- 
Strated again and again Only last evening there was brought 
forcibly to my attention that a valuable scientific employee of the 
Government was beginning his eighty-sixth year in the full vigor 
of his faculties, and that in work and research in the scientific 
field in which he specializes he had contributed as much as might 
reasonably be encompassed in two average lifetimes. In ancient 
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its disastrous effect on a large mass of our population 































































































































man and woman dependent upon personal employment for a liveli- 
hood the gan we need to keep constantly before us is that the 
“fight begins at 40” for from that age onward the struggle for 
econ urvival is a bitter one unless American employment 
policies are radically changed. Like any fight for a good cause and 
sound humane principles if we want success we must begin on 
those fronts where immediate victory is possible because the means 


and methods are under our control. Thus, when we have removed 
the age-discrimination evil from the employment system of Govern- 
ment we can go forward from there to the education and encour- 
agement of industry to abandon its similar unfair and unwise policy. 

In closing, let me say that I should be pleased to hear from any 
of you among my listeners who are interested in the legislation I 
am sponsoring and would be glad to supply copies of these remarks. 
At some later date I hope to discuss in greater detail the problem 
of the worker over 40 and submit facts and figures resulting from 
a study of age discrimination in employment in various industries. 
Thank you for your time and allow me to express my pleasure in 
being able to address you tonight. 





H. R. 8390. A bill relating to age limits for individuals seeking 
positions in the executive branch of the Government, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding any provision of law 

or any rule or regulation promulgated thereunder, no individual 


who is otherwise duly qualified shall be held to be ineligible for 
appointment to any position in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, whether or not in the classified civil service, solely by 
reason of having attained at the time of appointment an age not 
in excess of 65 years. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1 (relating to the time of eligibility for re- 
tirement) of the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, is 
amended by striking out the words “15 years” the first two times 
they appear in such section and inserting in lieu thereof “10 years.” 

(b) Section 2 (relating to the time of automatic separation 
from service) of such act of May 29, 1930, is amended by striking 
out the words “15 years” where they appear therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “10 years.” 

SEc In the making of appointments to positions in the 
executi branch of the Government, whether or not in the classi- 
fied civil service, preference shall be given to individuals 40 years 
of age or over to the extent necessary in order that, of the total 
number of individuals holding such positions, there will be at all 
times (1) not less than 25 percent between the ages of 40 and 50 
years, and (2) not less than 25 percent between the ages of 50 and 


65 years. 
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Philippine Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY JAMES G. WINGO 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Mr. James G. Wingo, 
correspondent of the Philippine Press, and appearing in the 

Vashington Star of November 14, concerning the Philippine 
independence question. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From Washington Star, of November 14, 1937] 

FrurPrIno ANNIVERSARY FrInps OLD IssSUE ALIVE—EARLY INDEPEND- 
ENCE QUESTION, LONG REGARDED AS SETTLED, REVIVED BY PRESIDENT 
QUEZON 

(By James G. Wingo) 

The second anniversary tomorrow of the Philippine Common- 
wealth will find the islands once more engaged in an issue over 
early independence. . 

President Manuel Quezon revived what had been considered a 
settled question when he proposed to President Roosevelt to ask 
Congress to grant Philippine independence on December 30 (Fili- 
pino Hero-Martyr Jose Rizal day), 1938, or July 4, 1939. Recently 
Quezon announced that he would not seek to amend the Philip- 
pine constitution to allow him to run for a second 6-year term. 
This leads observers to believe that the long-time Filipino leader is 
ambitious to become the first president of the Philippine Republic. 

Under the Philippine Independence Act, as written, the islands 
will be set fully free on July 4, 1946. Unless independence falls 
before November 15, 1941, Quezon’s successor will become the 
new Republic's first President. 

Quezon gave reasons not so personal as this, however. He re- 
cently told his national assembly that if there were objections to 
independence now, they will still exist in 1946, 
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Another reason he gave for wanting early independence ts 
New Deal. “It will be to our best interests to secure indepe1 
during and under the administration of President Rooseve . 
explained. “I have no doubt that under his leadership we wi! . 
ceive from the Government of the United States the fairest t . 
ment that we may ever expect to receive under the leadersh f 
his successors.” 

Opposition to early independence, however, has grown trem ‘ 
ously in the past 2 years. Sugar and coconut planters and ot 
whose businesses depend upon United States-Philippine recip: l 
free trade have succeeded in creating a public opinion favorat ) 
a continuation of the Commonwealth. A Nation-wide pol : 
cently conducted by the American-edited Philippines Free P, 
indicated that 55.46 percent of the people are against Que 
early independence proposal. 

A joint preparatory committee on Philippine affairs, compose f 
American and Filipino experts appointed by President Rox 
and President Quezon, last week ended a 3-month study of « 
nomic conditions in the Philippines. The American expert 
now on their way back to Washington, but the Filipino memb: 
chose to remain in Manila because of a reported disagreement 
had been previously reported that President Quezon once threatened 
to withdraw the Filipino group. Ambassador John Van A. Mac- 
Murray, chairman of the committee, denied that a split existed but 
admitted that members were not in agreement in all things 
CHIEF MATTERS DISCUSSED 


Main problems given consideration by the committee were the 
character of the trade preferences which should exist for a speci- 
fied limited period between the United States and the Philippi: 
the precise arrangements for governing the trade relations between 
the two countries after termination of preferential trade relat 
economic adjustments that could be undertaken in the Phil 
pines and methods of executing and financing them; the need or 
appropriateness of changes in the Philippine currency and bank- 
ing system, and in the provisions for servicing Philippine bonded 
indebtedness, that may be required to implement the plan for 
economic adjustment recommended by the joint committee; 
quate protection of the rights and interests of the United States 
and its citizens in the Philippines and of the Philippines and 
citizens in the United States after the attainment of independe: 
and the bearing which the possible negotiation of the neutrali 
tion agreement provided for in the Philippine Independence Act 
would have on the problems studied by the committee. 

The committee gave no consideration to the political relati 
between the two countries but took cognizance of the bear 
which the advancing of the date of Philippine independence wx 
have on the chances of the Philippine economic structure to : 
vive. The committee’s report will be presented to President R« 
velt in December or early in January. High Commissioner Mc) 
will fly to Washington to discuss the report with the Presid 
before he makes recommendation to Congress. 

Despite the uncertainty created by the revival of the indepe 
ence issue, general prosperity exists in the Philippines. Although 
government expenditures have grown considerably, no new 
have been imposed. On the other hand, one of the main sour 
of government revenue the poll tax, was abolished recently. 

TAX REFUNDS IMPORTANT 

This prosperity has been brought about by increased values of 
exports to the United States, increased shipments of gold bul! 
to this country, the value of which now averages more tha! 
$2,000,000 a month, and the tremendous contribution made by 
United States Treasury to the Philippine Government in the for 
of refunds of Philippine coconut oil tax and Philippine sus 
processing tax. These windfalls amount to more than $30,000, 
annually. Last summer accumulated collections of coconut 
excise tax totaling approximately $50,000,000 were paid to 
Philippine Government. 

After spending 8 months abroad, President Quezon returned 
to Manila last August and called the National Assembly, a u! 
cameral body which he is now seeking to make bicameral, to 
special session. He recommended means of spending the wind- 
fall from the United States. 

First problem he tackled was the ancient agrarian trouble, which 
has caused sporadic uprisings in various parts of the archipela 
He recommended the appropriation of $3,500,000 for the purchase 
of large haciendas. Observers were surprised by the small sizé 
of the allotment. Quezon ‘explained that if he announced th 
the Government would buy all large estates, those who would 
want to sell their haciendas would promptly start tenant trouble. 
He said, however, that he was determined to destroy the politica 
power of hacienda .owners, who control the social and politi 
life in their respective bailiwicks. 

In line with the Commonwealth policy to develop Mindan 
Quezon revealed that he had been in negotiation with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. for assistance in the development of rubber 
plantations in the second largest island of the archipelago. Th 
company’s 2,500-acre rubber plantation in Mindanao is currently 
earning a high yield, on par with the best in Sumatra. When 
Quezon was reminded that Firestone refused to invest in the 
Philippines because of the limitation of corporate landholding 
2,500 acres, he said both the sugar and coconut industries hav¢ 
prospered under the same limitation. 

One of Quezon’s current pet projects is the raising of wages in 
all industries, not only as a social-justice reform but also as 4 
means of spreading out to all the people the benefits of United 
States-Philippine relationship, especially free trade. Keen ob- 
servers pointed out tha. this plan does not jibe with his eary 
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is that the newly organized Philippine Popular Front 
considerable headway among the masses [he Popular 

is a federation of all the political organizations, which see 
1al dictatorship in the Quezon administration, includ y 
p Gregorio Aglipay’s republican party, Gen. I lio Aguinaldo’s 


1al socialist party, and Benigno Ramos’ Sakdalistas, the group 
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h staged a bloody upri 
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Although objections to universal military service continue, the 
designed by Maj. Gen. Douglas MacArthur is being carried 
The Army has the rebellious Mo: under control. How- 
the Army has supplanted education as the largest item of 

rnment expenditures. In the next fiscal year national defense 
cost $12,500,000, about one-third of the total income of the 
ippine government (excluding the windfalls from the United 
es) Immensely satisfied with General MacArthur, the field 
hal of the Philippine Army, the Nati l sembly is seeking 
continuance of his services upon irement from the 
ted States Army at the end of the year 

Women of the Philippines became last May the first of their sex 








be granted suffrage in the Orient Taking advantage of their 
y acquired right, women are running for provincial governors 
d municipal mayors in the long-delayed election next month 


Pointing out that radical groups may disturb the peace of the 

try, President Quezon and the National Assembly postponed 

election constitutionally set for last June » continuation 

1 office of every elective municipal k vended 

n Quezon. Persistent cries of dictate he set- 

* of the election next month It hough a 

imber of popular front can ' fice on 

1e dictatorship issue, the F al a coalition of the parties of 
Quezon and Vice President Sergio Osmena will win handsomely 
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President Quezon dismisses the Japanese penetratic 
with the remark, “There is no Japanese 











pinos are still apprehensive of Japanese incursi 
’ they say, “the Japanese have their hands full 
it will happen to our country when they are through there ¢ 
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ume their southward empire march?” At the Manila hearings of 























joint preparatory committee of experts, Japanese frankly and 
nabashedly asked for equal economic and trade privileges in the 
Philippines with the United States 
Relations between the high commi ner, the representative of 
President of the United States in the Philippine . and the Com- 
monwealth, which was widely discussed editorially in the United 
States a few months ago, may described be by the following 
excerpts from Quezon’s recent message to the national assemb! 
The present United States high comn ner has been b i few 
nths in our midst Some of his earl were misrepresented 
misunderstood. * * * It is my pleasure and my uty to 
report to you—and what I am going to y is no mere gt 
icial courtesy, but an honest and st ht talk—that I 
h for no better United Stat high ymmis ner in the P 
Ss 1 His Excellency Paul V. McNutt .* * * Since 
return have had some difficult problems to settle and I 
occasion to appraise the measure of him >. * * He desert 
respect and affection. The best spirit of mutual cooperation charac- 
terizes our official sociation, and we have also become good friends 


I 
Outstanding achievement of Commissioner McNutt, besides his 
winning the confidence of th l f he had made it 
plain that he, as representative of the sovereign G pre- 
ippines, is the repeal of the law 
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cedes the President of the Phil 
which stopped the payments of pensions to Amer 


had served in the islands McNutt urged Quezon to recommend 





he repeal of the law, the enactment of which the Filipino Presi- 
dent himself had recommended 


Contemplated Trade Agreement With United 
Kingdom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS TO UNITED KINGDOM 


{Data for individual export items include only United St 
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4 Household refrigerators only. 




















2, 052, 000 
4, 495, 000 


1, 944, 000 
479, 000 

3, 920, 000 
92, 756, 000 


§ Second-hand automobiles included prior to 1936 


* Flavoring extracts and pyroxylin products are excluded prior to 1936, 























| | 
| 1929 
Cor e3 $$$ _ mnidaaeneinies 
Unit | Quantit Value | Quantity | 
_ — _ — - { —_—__— — — 
I reex port Aon } i Ba al $848, 000, 000 
Meat e ea Be arc eniincacindiendiinaatchiiiisidinniinin ai Sd ee 462, 099 75,7 000 139 3 
I » 1,00 nd ‘ ‘i >| ) 1,1 
li ides wecceecce---| 1,000 pounds 101, 00 21, 419, 006 36, 828 
eu } 1,000 pou 10, 697 3. OOS. OOF Qo 
] fre | 1,000 5 angela ! ’ " 
s r 1,000 p sex. ran ey ae | 4,546 | 1. 648. 000 | 
L 1,000 pound swamee | 242, 027 31, 216, WOO 
Balr anned 1,000 pounds er 29, 332 | §, 379, 000 | 
Le . | 10, 365, OVO | 
( i i uppe except pa 1,000 square feet ‘ 12, 595 | 000 7,310 
Pater ver leat 000 square feet 6, 36f l W 1, OOF 
Fur ndresse 1 lsands } 11, 310, 000 | 8,3 
Fox rhousand 1, 508, 000 125 
uskrat rhousand } } 1, 607, 000 2, 498 
. k @ civet cat Thousands | | 2, 846, 000 1,431 
Op l rhousan¢ - ss | 2,857 | 3, 5, OOO 3, 138 
Bar gra ‘ 1,000 bushe } 10,125 9, 237, 000 | 6, 293 
W heat 
Grair . 1,000 bushel eas : | 21,772] 27,758,000 197 
I r 1,000 barre! Z 7, 352, 000 44 | 
Fruits and nut saene } 52, 256,000 | 
Cirar t 1,000 boxes. .....-....e | 70 2, 330, GOO | 43 
Ora 1,000 boxes 1 3 4, 232, 000 768 
Appl frest 1,000 bushels 8, 256 | 15, 440, 000 3, 617 
Pear fres! pou s 28 i185 | 080, 000 52, 958 
Dried i evaporated frui pounds | 77,110] 5, 723, 000 | 
Ka 1,000 pound 40, 538 2, 350, 00 | 
Prur 1,000 pe is 32 3 2, 826, 000 
( r 1,000 pound ele t 23, 000 | 
CGirap 1,000 pounds ( ( 
Peache (0 pounds ( 5, 926, 0CO 
Pear l OT 80), 000 
Fruits for iad 1,0 000 
Sugar, refined 1,001 , 000 61,9 
Rosir in Ot 
G pir f turpentine ( } , 060 136 
Tobacco, leaf 1 , 000 | 550 | 
Cort arch and corn flour 1,0) 28, 000 $57 
Hops 7 1,04 io | , 000 1,826 
Cotton, raw IIL. oavcinnetmnesindaianmpatidans 15 5, 000 | 1, 231 
Cott pulp and mill waste 7 2 000 20. 456 
Hair, unmanufactu 1,006 9, 428 991, 000 6, 661 | 
Saw! product | |} 24, 999, 000 | 
Timber wed 1,000 board feet . 76, 375 | 2, 936, 000 | 33, 196 | 
Boards, planks, ete 1,000 board feet 378, O61 | 22, 025, 000 | = 273, 108 
A J 1,000 board feet 4,578 2, 457, 000 37, 073 
Oak : 1,000 board feet 112,393 | 7,006,000 | 103, 227 | 
Ad ‘ f es of wood ; 9, 284. 000 } 
\ ic Thousand: 1,614 2, 592, 000 | 139 
Petrole i luct 100, 805, 000 
Gasoline and other motor fuel ? 1,000 barrels 67, 393, 000 | 3, 543 
Illuminating « | 1,000 barrels ‘ 7 4 : $ OVO | 937 | 
Gas oil and fuel oil. __- we 1,000 barrels....____- men , 735,000} 1.360 | 
i r oil ; ; | 1,000 barrels__----- | 14,957,000} 2,058 
Paraflin wax 2 1,000 pounds | 3, 025, 000 55, 604 | 
Sulphur, crude Pous | 045, 000 79, 004 | 
Iron and stee!-mill products | i | 6, 560, 000 | 
Iron and steel scrap | Tons 2 | 2, 807 | ,000 | 364, 862 
Tron and steel advanced manufactures | oe 000 | 
Copper ts, bars, rod | 1,000 pounds aie | 207, 163 000 | 
Brass and bronze, scrap and old 1,000 pounds. - ma | “49 987 277 00 | | 
Nickel, monel metal, and alloys, in bars, rods, sheets, or plat 1,000 pounds eimmiteluit | 1,491 | 546, 000 
Electrical machinery and apparatus @ 8, 368, 000 |... 
I I, asenieti cag esti catacttr ys gus ans iad eit dR Nae ca i hc al ne i aca ae , 000 | 
Radio apparatus ~ < me 000 | 
Industrial machinery nntinieaeaitan on ee aon : om 2 TD lntcgteamad 
Metal-working machinery.....--...... oe a a : ets | , 905, 000 < 
lextile machinery iat iuiiabeiiintiiaihcaien eas ca a 2, 190, 000 | | 
Sewing machines iain Number - 40, 257 | 2, 145, 000 | 20, 303 
Office appliances Sintiesiehotanaidivenda | 8, 868, 000 |_..- | 
Accounting and calculating machines Number a al 6, 176 2, 237, 000 | 9, 557 
Typewriters __ " I a ii i i lalla 60, 619 3, 299, 000 | 59, 096 
Printing and bookbinding machinery ‘ . . * » 3, 494, 000 
Agricultural machinery and implements ae . oes ? ae om 1, 844, 000 | 
Automobiles, parts, and accessories nin aan initia tase ih rtasienstiiadnaine | } 25, 206, 000 
Motortrucks and busses § I a nicemteniatitinias a satiate 17, 555 | 6, 249, 000 2, 327 
Automobiles, passenger § - oud ne i ctiacchtencisnepdliinistceledinincasaaiacniads 9, 422 | 6, 163, 000 8, 813 
Automobile parts (excluding engine gud . ~ oe am saeetineeded 11,725,000 | wale - 
Ss GE ee IND Fig nn penne. cdncccustntmeneteddbountbicene aiieeeatinns : Sn 18, 314, 000 | 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. _.._..........-.. 2. ee _ a . 3, 458, 000 | 
Pyroxylin plastic film support (celluloid film base edhacceamiaenire eo 1,000 pounds duisinigeatipceaniias () (4) | 2, 276 
Carbon black or gas black . 1,000 pounds 23, 274 2,069,000 | 46,957 
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Industry’s Tax Burden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from t} Philadelphia Inquirer of November 17, entitled 
“Congressmen: Cut Industry's Tax Burden Now.” I voted 
against the bill that contained the tax on corporate sur- 
pluses when it passed the Senate in June 1936. Our prob- 


lem now is to open the way for industry to go forward as 


the President has indicated it should do. More employment 
must be created. Punitive taxes stand in the way. It has 
been estimated that in American industry as a whole it 


takes $8,000 to provide one job. For the railroads $25,000 
is the figure. Each job in one automobile company repre- 
sents $9,000. One out of every seven “gainful workers” in 
this country derives his or her pay directly or indirectly 
from the automotive industry. The number of separate in- 
dustrial plants in which they are engaged runs into the 
thousands, including steel, rubber, wood, textiles, glass, gaso- 
line, and oil. The stream of private capital into these indus- 
tries has dwindled to such a low point that we now face a 
condition of despair in the minds of many business and 
labor leaders. The trial and error methods of taxation have 
hurt business and made investors fearful. The way forward 
is to establish confidence of labor and industry in the Gov- 
ernment. This is the supreme task of Congress at the 
present time, 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of November 17, 1937] 
CONGRESSMEN: CUT INDUSTRY'S TAX BURDEN NOW 

It is plainly up to Congress to do its part to end the business 
recession which menaces recovery, wages, employment, and the 
welfare of every American 

Congres can do its part by slashing away—right now, without 
delay—-the fetters that are strangling industry, hamstringing its 
attempts to put the Nation back on the road to prosperity. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to the special session, seemed 
to give Congress the “Go!” signal on limited tax revision to help 
busine Congress should do no less than promptly take the 
President at his apparent word and go head. 





The country cannot go ahead unless industry goes ahead. In- 
dustry cannot go ahead unless the Government eases taxes and, 


by ending extravagant spending, proves that it is working toward 
a balanced Budget, without which there is positively no cure for 
business jitters. 

In spite of the President's frank recognition of industry’s prob- 
lems and the generally conciliatory tone of his message, there is 
danger that his view that recovery depends more on business poli- 
cies than on Government policies and his implication that tax 
revision can wait until his huge, controversial legislative program 
is adopted, will do the Nation more harm than good. 

It is up to Congress now to take recovery in its own hands, to 
make the administration’s vague assurances to business factual, 
and to do it at once. 


The President hopefully bespoke the cooperation and goodwill 
of industry. But there is vastly greater need for Government 
coopera with industry than for industry’s cooperation with 


Government. What the administration does not seem to be able to 
understand is that its one best means to attain the more abundant 
life for all, to increase national income, to swell buying power and 
to provide more jobs and higher wages, is in helping business to 


help it 

At no time since the administration began its great crusade in 
the spring of 1933 has business, as a whole, skimped in its coopera- 
tion with Government. It has not, contrary to the usual adminis- 
tration plaint, been a slacker. Instead, industry has surmounted 
almost unconquerable difficulties to maintain employment, wages, 


was the N. R. A 
to support what it 
movement 





With unbelievable unanimity business 
thought was a Government-supervised 
for industry’s self-improvement and self-regulation. 
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But what did business find? It found itself in the meshe 
Government net that destroyed its liberty and prevented its er 
and development. It found itself in a maze of codes, rules, |. 
orders, denunciations, and penalties over which the “blue « 
presided like a bird of ill omen 

The N. R. A. fell to pieces because it represented a deecre, 
Government regimentation of business that could not possib) 
in a democracy. Collapse of the N. R. A., and its outlawj 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Court, was proof positive 1; 
Americans were still free, that this country was not ready 
the way of Russia, Italy, and Germany ; 

The R. A. was a sorry adventure for most of busine 
cid it make industry desert the Government and refuse to 
ate? Not at all. So far as it could, business went along wit 
Government, even to the extent of supporting dubious pol 
Above all, it went on producing goods, employing workers, p: 
wages while struggling under a burden of taxation 
in American history. 

It is commendable for the President to talk about cooperat 


NT 
IN 





unpar: 


and good will. But it is high time that the administrati 
corded to business a fraction of the cooperation that busine 
given the administration Congress now has the opportun 
provide that cooperation. If the administration could take cr: 


for recovery by saying, “we planned it that way,” it fre 
shouider its share of the blame for the present industrial 
sicn—unless, again, it “planned it that way.” 

Industry is retarded, employment hampered, recovery ch: 
in part by intolerable taxes and in part by dangerous Governn 
financial and economic policies. The first mandatory need i 
Congress repeal or revise drastically the taxes on undividec 
pluses and capital gains. The next requirement is for Cor 
to put the brakes on extravagant spending so that a bala: i 
Budget may become a reality. The third requirement is for 
gress to reconsider those Government activities that constit 
competition and undue interference with business. 

The time to reduce the tax load on business is right now. Fa 
relief, wage-hour legislation, Government reorganization, and 
gional planning can wait a few weeks. Tax relief can’t wait 
is a positive “must” now, if recovery is to be brought back quick 
A slash in Government spending is almost as necessary, with a 
let-up in Government competition a close third. 

Let first things be put first. Let Congress revise its schecu 
so that it can ease industry’s tax burden immediately. There 1s 
no time to be lost 

Congress has the opportunity, now, to free business and lead 
the country back to the high road of prosperity. 

Congressmen, it’s up to you. 


sho 





The Brussels Conference 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Philadelphia Record of yesterday morning dealing with the 
question of foreign relations. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of November 17, 1937] 
ARE THEY PEACE-LOVING OR EMPIRE-LOVING? 

The United States entered the Brussels Conference with th 
avowed purpose of maintaining the front of the democratic, “peace- 
loving” nations against the aggressive, treaty-breaking Fascist 
nations. 

The conference now has voted a condemnation of Japan and 
prepared the way for further specific action against Japan. A 
glance at the vote on the resolution condemning Japan indicat 


that the Powers voting for the resolution may be quite as much 
concerned with preserving their own territorial conquests as il 


preserving democracy or upholding the sanctity of treaties. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, the three most democratic, n 
aggressive and truly peace-loving nations in the world, did 1 
vote for the resolution 

Their deliberate abstention from voting casts a fatal suspic! 
upon the character and motives of the whole conference. If the 
Scandinavians believed this conference a bona fide gesture in line 
with the principle of collective security, they would have co- 
operated enthusiastically with the majority. The fact that they 
did not is much more important than the vote of the majority. 
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National Conference of Mayors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. DIETERICH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


INTRODUCTORY SPEECH OF PRESIDING OFFICER EDWARD J. 
KELLY, MAYOR OF CHICAGO, AT RELIEF AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT SESSION, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. DIETERICH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
ent to have inserted in the Recorp the introductory speech 
delivered by the presiding officer, Edward J. Kelly, 
mayor of Chicago, at the relief and unemployment session 
of the National Conference of Mayors, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., November 16, 1937. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Fellow mayors, large 
We face an econ 
national tension, not 
ion in 
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and Vv 
ymiic and 
only to 1 
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upward climb e 
he last push over the hump 
are not here to determine merely 
unemployment, housing, taxati 


roday n 
second wind 
engines for 

We 
relief, 
ment 

We must determine wherein our unity of thought can consum- 
mate a thoroughgoing and corrective action—to build even stronger 
backlogs against even the slightest cave-in of our credit and con- 
fidence 

This 
that has 
prophecy. 

The real threat to prosperity is not in government or business. 

It is in people’s thinking. 

And what the people think is influenced by what they see and 
hear about them. 

A few ragged-looking beggars with tin cups on a busy street may 
start thousands of people thinking that there are dark days ahead 

A newspaper picture of an evicted family with their furniture 
strewn upon the street may breed a germ of discouragement and 
fright that will infect the mental attitude of thousands of families 

Even those more fortunate than other immediately 
hoarding their money and postponing purc were on 
verge of making. 

‘ry unfortunate who m 
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I see it, then, we face four alternatives relative to this prob- 
of relief and unemployment 
irst. Our current and capital financing will be disrupted and 
our public services will be jeopardized by relief demand 
Second. Any curtailment of relief is certain to bring about 
wholes starvation, evictior and relief disturbances 
rhird. Added relief demands will force communities to the im- 
pe I task of placing an additional load on the already crushing 
burden of local taxation 
Fourth. We can sustain the unemployables and put the employ- 
able Oo ol on productive enterprises through Federal subsidy 
by W.P.A 
My analysis of the probiem has led me to the conviction that 
the fourth alternative is our only solution 
I} endeavored to give you a cross-section of opinion on this 
relief problem I wanted my thoughts to be merely high lights 
on the subject and no infringement upon the particular phases of 
the problem to be treated by the competent authorities you wiil 
I r We car t get too much information nor miss any 
op} to get a clearer insight into relief and unemployment. 


Neutrality Act and the Sino-Japanese Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, November 18 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT THOMAS, OF UTAH, ON 
NOVEMBER 4, 1937 
Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the RecorpD a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas! on November 4, 1937, entitled “Shall the President 
Apply the Neutrality Act in the Sino-Japanese Conflict?” 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


















Shall the President apply the Neutrality Act? I assume that the 
question is asked as a result of the fighting in the Far East. The 
que 1 then, Shall the President apply the Neutrality Act 
against China and Japan? 

My answer is definitely “no.” 

q re is ghastly war in the Far East and there have been various 
pl of it for a long time, but there is not, strictly speaking, a 
lega ate of war there. By that I mean that neither China nor 
Japan has declared war, and neither one of them has even declared 
a state of war to exist. Thus, to date a state of war, as that condi- 
tion would affect other than the fighting nations, does not exist. 
It is well for the world that this is so, because terrible as the law- 
lessness and the bloodshed are, they are not as bad as th would 


be if a legal state of war existed. Amd they are today very much 
easier to correct than if the world had to adjust to peace after 
having recognized a state of war 

I realize that such statements as these sound insincere and smack 
of begging the question. If consequences were merely a legal 
face-saving by hiding behind a difference between a dictionary 
definition of what constitutes “war” and a “state of war,” I would 
not stoop to such an argument. The facts, though, are these: 
Neither country has declared war; and, what is more, neither dares 
face the responsibility of declaring war. That means that neither 
country wants war in the legal sense, and both want to avoid the 
conditions incident to a state of war. These statements being 
rue, we now should ask, How would the application of the Neu- 


he 


trality Act affect the present condition? It would put America in 
the position of recognizing a state of war. Immediately each 


nation now fighting, or both of them, might declare that war was 
fc on them as a result of America’s action and the present 
ignoble lawlessness would become a glorious war, a war, too, which 
would by the government affected be justified and therefore made 
and more intensive by appeals to patriotism, sacrifice, and 
votion to country 

To turn tceday’s needless, senseless, and useless slaughter into 
righteous deeds, justified under the necessitics of legal war, is a 
step which America should hesitate before taking. It would be 
a responsibility with dire effects upon the whole world and it would 
be because the present conditions are at least localized 
Other nations have not becn directly affected so far, because neither 
combatant can claim a war right, but each could claim such right 


reed 








ours, 


} 
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in the light of a recognized existence of war. For example :). 
present fighting does not justify the Japanese Navy in m: 
the shipping of the world, but a recognized state of war w 
Therefore I say that the President should not apply tl 
trality Act, because to do so would be to change the pres 
lessness into lawful war, where Japan and China might th 
to national honor and glorious sa and thereby 
present awful wickedness into a righteous defense of mi 
There are those who might say that this picture is an im; 


tur 


crifice 








one. If that is so, why, then, does not Japan call what 
doing “war’’? Or why does not China declare that a stat 

exists? The answer is a simple one—cither action would 
present conditions worse instead of bettering them. If Chi: 
Japan will not admit war, then America should not for 
acamission., 

Such an attitude is consistent under the Neutrality Act 
last three Neutrality Acts were all passed primarily to keep A 
out of war. The present very difficult situation was point 
by some of us, when we protested that to pass a mandat 


ider all wars alike. It was show 
t to the Executive, because no tw 
and our relation to them would 
a constant one 

The spirit of America is for peace. The American peop! 
demn war, and they condemn a resort to war. In the neu 

ts this condemnation is found, for never in our history 

so universally condemned as it was during the discussion of 
bills. The acme of condemnation came with the declaration 
late Senator Robinson, when he said, ‘We want no war and w 

no profits gained from war!” 

If the application of the Neutrality Act could by any flight 
the imagination stop the fighting. we might be forgiven 
tempting it. But it would not It would be purely a uni 
action, which would not affect the fighting one whit. Unde: 
Neutrality Act both belligerents must be treated equally. I 


trality act meant to con 
wide discretion must be lef 
could be exactly the same 


be a changing one—never 


ac 





condemnation of both China and Japan would result, and 1 
condemnation of the wrong-doer in the fight. Impartial neu 
is a physical impossibility. If we do nothing, we hel; 
stronger. If we act impartially, we still help the strong 

one in America would want to see us allied with either of 
combatant states; above all no one wants to see us aidin 
stronger of the two. But an application of the Neutrality 


would do just that. If we should embargo the shipment of 


we would not in any way affect the ability of the state 
plenty of arms from continuing the war. If we refused to 
to only those who could not come to get our products—Japan 
could buy our goods because no Chinese boat could get 
Japanese fleet The American people would not stand fo 
sides in this way. Of course, we could maintain that we 


impartial, but there can be no impartiality if an action of 
should throw all of our resources to the side of the nation 
ugh to come to take them 

The virtue of our Neutrality Act rests in the fact that 
demn war; that we put restraint upon ourselves by proclaim 
the world that we would stress our duties as a neutral, rather t 
demand our rights. The Neutrality Act is self-imposed t 
us from taking steps which might cause us to become inv 
The act is domestic legislation—it means nothing to the 












the world unless it is put into force at the same time as si) r 
action on the part of others. Action solely by us would ) 
sense restrain either of the two present combatants of th t 
East. 

Applying the Neutrality Act will not remove American int: 3 
from the Far East. It would after a time leave American citi 


without even an implied protection against wrongful molestat 
which they now have. It must never be forgotten that most of 
Americans in the Far East are there for humanitarian pur} 

They are not there for wealth, but for sacrifice. 

We do not want war. We will have to be long-suffering. We 
must restrain ourselves almost beyond endurance; but we shi 
not take action which might invite insult to the harmless and i1 
cent. If we want to keep out of war in the Far East, and I know 
do, we must be prepared to stand wrongdoing 

We must school our patience and forgive, but to ask of the Ameri- 
can people that they restrain themselves in the face of insult 
asking more than the American people will ever stand. 

Single-handed condemnation of two fighting belligerents—tr 
ing each equally—would force both to recognize before the w 
that they are at war. This would bring nothing but ill; it w 
bring more war in the wake of the present awfulness. We ca! 
afford to do this. We should not do it. We would wrong on¢ 
the present combatants by making her helpless before the ot! 
We would be unjust to the other of the combatants, in that it wor 
arouse her to drastic sacrifice in defense of a position which 
must not be forced to maintain. 

China and Japan’s phychology, their theories, their wills to actio: 
must be studied and appreciated before we take action. To stu 
the particular conditions of particular nations affected is our du 
before we act. In this Far Eastern crisis, we have not yet done tt 
Let us act only to heal, not to cause wounds to be more deeply 
Our Neutrality Act, therefore, should not be invoked against Japan 
and China. We want a return to real peace in the Far East, not 4 





resort to more war. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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EXTEMPORANEOUS REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN HATTON W. 

SUMNERS AT INTERSTATE DINNER OF THE INTERSTATE 

COMMISSION ON CRIME, HOTEL PHILLIPS, KANSAS CITY, 
1937 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there was held 
at Kansas City during the recess of Congress, the third 


annual session of the Interstate Commission on Crime of the 
Council of State Government. For the purpose of directing 
the attention of Congress and the public to the importance 
of the work of this Commission, especially in our present 
circumstances, I have asked and rec d leave to print in 
the Recorp the following remarks: 

Governor Hoffman, ladies, 
much this privilege to speak 


ive 
Clive 


and gentler 


in support 


nen, I appreciate very 
of this great movement. 


I want us all to remember the date of this meeting. I am going 
to venture to be a prophet tonight. We are assembled here 
tonight at a time which the historian of the future will evaluate 





as the highest point in human history. This is one of those rare 
times in history when the nations of the earth are brought to 
judgment; when the balance sheet is being struck; when peoples 
are being put to the test. We are in the midst of a great tragedy; 
governments are disappearing from the earth because the 
ability of the people in proportion to their difficulties to govern 
is disappearing. With every movement away from the people of 
governmental responsibility there goes a lessening of their 
ernmental capacity. 

Serious, deliberate, practical 


free 


gOve- 


people cannot fail to be deeply 
concerned as to whether or not we will be found fit, whether or 
not we can preserve free government in this country. Our prob- 
lems are great, and it is absolutely certain that when the problems 
of government of any people get beyond the capacity of t 
people to provide in themselves an instrumentality through which 
the business of government can be carried on, that government 
of necessity lays its hand on a dictator, not because the people 
want to have a dictator or even because someone wants to be a 
dictator, but because the business of government must be carried 
on and the people are not equal to the job. 

Now why is this meeting important? It is important because 
of its immediate objective, but that is not all. It is important 
because it implies that we realize that, as a people, we have been 
locing governmental capacity because of the nonexercise of our 
opportunities as a self-governil people and something must be 
done about it. In my State, for instance, and in your States no 
doubt, it is true that when some problem, some difficulty comes to 
challenge us and gives to us an opportunity the s 
with that difficulty to develop a capacity to do the bigger govern- 
mental job of tomorrow, we turn our backs on that opportunity 
and cry out for Uncle Sam to come and do the job for us. This 
movement of the States is important chiefly because it embodies 
a practical recognition of the destructive influence of that policy 
upon the governmental capacity of the people and therefore upon 
justifiable hope for the perpetuity of free institutions. Nature 
has one fundamental, universal law that controls. Nature will not 
permit the ability to do a thing to remain where that ability ts 
not exercised. There are no exceptions to that rule. The reason 
why we are in this situation tonight is not difficult to understand. 
Directly after the war we went on a grand jazz in this country. 
Until the last 3 or 4 years we would not give serious consideration 
to any seriows matter. That is not true tonight. On that fact 
rests the hope of this people. In my judgment, I have studied 
the thing as best I can, we are certainly at the time wnen the 
instincts of an Anglo-Saxon people are endeavoring to turn us 
toward a return to normal Anglo-Saxon system of government. 
We must not turn aside to quarrel with each other. We have 
no time for that. 

When this administration went into responsibility the whole 
economic structure was tottering for the fall. A fascinating thing 
took place, a psychological governmental phenomenon not infre- 
quent in <he long history of Anglo-Saxon government. Anglo- 
Saxon peoples seem to have the ability, when they confront a situ- 
ation requiring a quicker pick-up and a stronger power than their 
institutions ordinarily afford, to sense that situation and to con- 
centrate an emergency power in the executive authority to deal 
with that emergency situation. At the same time, they are able 
to retain the power to control the exercise, if necessary, of that 
emergency power, and to recapture and redistribute ‘it when the 
emergency situation is over. To that ability, imstinctive now, 
I believe they owe their relative freedom from dictatorship. I be- 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, under leave unanimously 
granted me I append herewith an explanation and summary 
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On Wednesday, November 17, I introduced a substitute 
wage and hour bill in the House of Rep ntatives. The 
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measure provides for a 40-hour m 
minimum wages at 


ab 


fw , 9c “On . ~ ~ , 
fixed at 35 cents an hour 


occupational exceptions are made. Eight additional hours of 
employment are allowed in defined cases of emergency with 
pay at one and one-half times the regular rate. The Labor 
Standards Board is done away with and the Department of 
Justice is held responsible for the enforcement provisio of 
the act. 

The minimum of 40 cents an hour in the original bill is 1 
for my section of the country, but when legislating for the 
entire country lower costs of living caused by climatic and 
other conditions, particularly in the South, must be re - 


I hope eventually for a flat 30-hour workweek with 
wages as a solution to the unem- 
ployment problem, but feel that the enactment of this bill 
a@ step in the right direction. The employees’ right to ba 
gain collectively is not in any way affected by this measure, 
inasmuch as these rights have already been guaranteed b 
law. 

The substitute minimum-wage and maximum-hour 
which I have offered contemplates the enactment of a 
embracing all the practicabilities and merits proposed in the 


discussions given this character of legislation and at the 


nized. 
commensurate increase in 
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98 
same time meets the matter with simplicity and with due 
regard to the need of economy. 

In considering the bill, of course, it is understood that my 
bill provides for the establishment of fair labor standards in 
employments in and affecting interstate commerce. 

My bill provides: 

First, the establishment of a 40-hour week, 8 hours per day, 
as the basis, with the further provision that 8 additional hours 
may be worked in case of emergency, but such work in excess 
of 40 hours shall be paid for at the rate of time and a half. 

My bill provides: 

Second, for the establishment of a 35-cents-per-hour mini- 


mum wage 
My bill provides: 
Third, that the enforcement of this law shall be in the 


hands of the Department of Justice, and that each United 
States district attorney is required, upon receipt of the infor- 
mation that the law is being violated, to proceed to indict 
and to prosecute for the violation of the law. 

My bill provides: 

Fourth, for the exemption, of course, of individuals em- 
ployed in an executive, administrative, technical, supervisory, 
outside salesman, or professional capacity; railroad employees 
who are subject to the provisions of the Hours of Service Act, 
or any employee of any common carrier by motor vehicle 
subject to the qualifications and maximum hours of service 
provisions of Motor Carrier Act, or any air-transport employee 
subject to the provisions of title II of the Railway Labor Act, 
or in the taking of fish, sea foods, or sponges, or any person 
employed in agricultural production. 

I think it is important that we give consideration to the 
difference in the aspects of the maximum workweek and 
the minimum wage. In the case of the establishment by law 
of a maximum workweek, I feel that this is necessary in the 
interest of national defense. It is generally conceded that 
the only practical manner by which unemployment can be 
successfully attacked is by and through the reduction of the 
workweek and the number of days to be worked. Obviously 
a continuation of unemployment or the increasing of unem- 
ployment constitutes a menace to the Nation itself. There- 
fore employment opportunities must be made in order to meet 
the vast developments that have occurred and are now 
occurring in the introduction of labor-saving devices, mecha- 
nisms, and processes. 

There are those who ask the question as to why the work- 
week should be placed at 40 hours instead of a lower number 
of hours. My answer to this is that we cannot definitely 
know whether the 40-hour week universally applied will 
meet the unemployment requirements or not. This can only 
come by a test and a trial. A reduction in the workweek 
naturally affects the cost of living, and if the workweek is 
reduced to a point not necessary to cover the unemployment 
situation, then we find ourselves imposing an increase in the 
cost of living that might be totally unnecessary. 

The regulation of the workweek is not now a matter that 
involves health or life or life’s expectancy, as was the case 
25 years ago. In my judgment, it now involves the Nation’s 
welfare and security. 

My bill provides for an 8-hour emergency period. In the 
case of emergency if men are required to work in excess of 
the basic 40-hour week, I feel they should be paid the usual 
standard and customary rate of overtime. 

In the matter of the minimum wage, my position has 
always been unfavorable to the establishment of wages in 
private industry by law; however, in this instance I am sup- 
porting a 35-cents-per-hour minimum as a welfare measure. 
Some criticisms have been made against this low minimum. 
I have purposely proposed a law to the end that the spirit 
of the initiative may be conserved in the first instance and 
that the principle of collective relationship as between em- 
ployer and employee organizations may be conserved. I be- 
lieve that the most lasting and responsive arrangement as 
to wages can best be measured through the principle of col- 
lective bargaining by and between the employers and em- 
ployees who are engaged in an industry in which they have 
an unescapable community of interest and, too, in which 
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they are better informed as to the physical possibilities of 
the industry upon which they are dependent. 
mum of 35 cents per hour seems to me to adequately dis 
pose of any claim upon the part of any group of citizens j; 
any particular section of the country of differential becay 
this is a low minimum and it would be difficult indeed 

anybody to justify a minimum wage below $14 per week. 

In further connection with my position upon the mj 
mum wage proposed in this bill, I do believe it will redy 
to a very substantial degree cutthroat competition which 
destructive to the interest of the industry and all of it 
human elements as well as to the Nation itself. Low as 
this minimum may be, at least it establishes a floor below 
which no manufacturer can go who is engaged in a busine 
that comes within the purview of interstate commerce. 

The enforcement provisions of this bill are calculated to 
meet the very great opposition to the establishment of addi- 
tional bureaus with enforcement power. Likewise the pro- 
vision contemplates the accomplishment of the results with- 
out substantial cost to the Federal Government. I am pro- 
posing the enactment of a law that will be enforceable by 
the same processes through the Department of Justice tha 
are applied to any other law dealing with interstate com- 
merce violations. 

Under my proposed plan the responsibility of ascertaining 
violations is upon the public as in every other case. The 
fair employers and the representatives of the workers will 
have a personal and direct interest in seeing that the law is 
fulfilled. If there be the chiseler and the law vio- 
lator, then it is the duty of the citizenry in each com 
munity to bring the matter to the attention of the Unit 

tates district attorney in the district in which the violati 
occurs. The indictment can be made, the trial held and th 
imposition of the penalties in the bill can be made to the 
district courts in the district in which the violation occurs. 
It is my frank judgment that 99% percent of the employers 
of America will adhere to this proposed law if placed upon 
the statutes, and with it the Government of the United 
States will be free from the tremendous cost attendant to 
administration as measured by previous experiences, and in- 
dustry of our country, made up of the investor, management, 
and labor, will be removed from the state of suspense and 
uncertainties which have heretofore and now exist, which 
uncertainties, in my judgment, are seriously affecting pro- 
ductivity and delaying complete recovery. 
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Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered over the radio on October 5, 1937, by my colleague from 
New York, Mr. DICKSTEIN: 


In one of my radio addresses, I had occasion to refer to th 
fact that our late lamented war President, Woodrow Wilson, : 
fused to shake the hand of one of the leaders of a so-calk 
German-American, because he said, “I do not know in this cour 
try any German-American, nor any other hyphenated American 
He said, “that in this country we can only recognize one allegiance, 
the allegiance to our Stars and Stripes, and not any foreign 
ideology or religious or political group.” 

And so following the footsteps of our great leader, permit me 
to use this’also to tell the radio audience of America how im- 
portant it is that we in this country recognize but one allegiance, 
the allegiance to our own Government and Constitution. 


2: 2:0 
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Only a few days ago this city was decorated with flags, and 
was full of welcoming sis ) members of the American Legion 
who held their convention here 19 years after the Armistice, which 
terminated the great war fought by us, again quoting Woodrow 
Wilson, “To make the world safe for democracy But the last 
5 years saw a crumbling of democratic institutions all over the 
world. In Italy, fascism became the national creed in 1922 
Thereafter, Germany in 1933 became converted to the philosophy 
and ideology of nazi-ism, which is a form of fascism stressing 
racial intolerance and hatred, particularly directed against every- 
thing so-called non-Aryan, whatever that term may mean. Be- 
fore fascism, communism established a so-called dictatorship of 
the proletariat in Russia, and right along a number of European 
countries would be copying dictatorial methods, whether of the 
right or of the left, some in the form of fascism and some in the 
form of communism 

This country has for many years past been infested by foreign 
agents well supplied with money and subsidized from abroad, 
who are preaching nazism, fascism, and communism, and who 
seek to impose an alien ideology upon our American people 

I showed repeatedly in and out of Congress this alien menace, 
and gave a very detailed story as to how well organized propaganda 
from foreign sources is seeking to overwhelm our American 
democracy. I showed how printed propaganda is being dissem- 
inated in this country; how foreign agents go about among our 
people preaching disloyalty to the Government and are under- 
mining the democracy upon which our country was founded 

On this question no racial or religious issue is involved, and 
it makes no difference whether one is a Catholic, Protestant, 
Mohammedan, Jew, or follows no religion. It is purely an at- 
tempt to protect the American people from foreign intervention 
and to protect the American home directed by propaganda fron 
foreign sources. I know this menace and I know this propaganda, 
not only because for years past it was and now is a part of my 
official activity, but because I receive evidence a st daily of 
the fact that this menace continues unabated, and nothing is being 
done to prevent it. Alert to the danger of this propaganda, Con- 
gress authorized an investigating committee in 1934, but the in- 
vestigating committee, while it was successful in exposing it, was 
only able to scratch the surface, and since the committee ceased 
functioning, conditions have gone from bad to worse 

If I could take my audience with me to various places in the 
country where our an flag is trampled upon, and our 
American institutions derided and made a of, I should 
have no trouble in proving to you, men and women of America, 
what a great menace to our institutions the foreign subversive 
attempts really are. These attempts will crop up from time to 
time, and we have them with us, and unless something is done 
to put an end to these continuous attempts to undermine our 
institutions and Government, I tremble for the future of America. 

And you do not have to take my word for it. A very prominent 
newspaper, the Chicago Daily Tim t 


America 


mock 


saw fit to engage the 

ices of three investigators, who made a thorough study of the 
uation, and who published a series of articles in the paper describ- 
ing in detail the operation of Nazis and Fascists in America 
These investigators were not satisfied with superficial facts, but 
became members of subversive organizations, and as such members, 
became intimately associated with the organizations in question, 
and were able to present a detailed picture to how these sub- 
versive organizations are doing their business. 

And so we find constant pressure on Americans to let go of their 
ideals and philosophy of government, and proclaiming the wonders 
of fascism or communism or other un-American isms. They tell 
us that our President does not amount to much since he is only 
one President elected by the people of the United States every 4 
years, while Germany waited 2,000 years for its new messiah. They 
tell us that our democracy doesn’t mean anything, but that the 
right kind of government is a government by a leader who dictates 
to his people, telling them what to do, when to sleep, what to eat, 
and what a god to worship. And so in order to carry out their 
program they organize camps, camps for adults and camps for 
children. In the camps for adults foreign unif« S are worn and 
they are taught how to goose-step, click their heels, and pay 
homage to a foreign ruler under the foreign emblem In the 
camps for children they are not allowed to speak English, but Ger- 
man is the language of conversation and instruction, and children 
are taught how to salute the flag of a foreign government. Not 
only children of German residents in the United States but 
American-born children, who under our laws are citizens of this 
country, are also trained in un-American activities under the guise 
of education and as a smoke screen “to fight communism.’ 

When a committee of Congress, under a resolution sponsored by 
me, was investigating this subversive movement back in 1934, it 
was not nearly as widespread and comprehensive as it is today 
Then it was only the nucleus of a Fascist organization in this 
country. Now the organization has spread in more than 40 States, 
and boasts of a score or so of camps throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. And what do all these subversive 
organizations teach their votaries? Do they teach them to revere 
our flag? No! Do they teach them to love our institutions? Do 
they teach them to respect our Government by the people, for the 
people, and of the people? No! Do they teach American history; 
do they teach them how our forefathers gained their independence, 
and how the ideals of liberty and justice were proclaimed in our 
first charter of liberties, the Declaration of Independence? Nol 
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A few days ago in opening the academic year of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the president of that institution warned this country 
against this menace of fascism. He said that while communism 
was objectionable, nevertheless the principal danger assailing all 
democratic institutions comes from fascism. He also said that the 
time has come for democratic countries to no longer passively re- 
sist the encroachment of dictatorships, but that we must assume 
a militant attitude in combating the dangers of fascism. Like- 
wise, at the convention of the American Legion just concluding, 
a resolution was passed calling upon Congress to make a thorough 
investigation of this danger. 

At the opening of the next session of Congress I shall reintro- 
duce the resolution to investigate these subversive forces. 

I assure you I have no personal grievance against any one race 
or creed, but will expose all of these subversive forces without 
fear or favor 

And so I wish to plead with you, my fellow citizens, to give me 
your support and write to your Congressman and Senator to be on 
the alert, and to vote for the investigation of fascism, communism, 
and nazi-ism, and all other subversive movements in America, 
whether from within or without. 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT, SECRETARY TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by Hon. James Roosevelt, secretary to the 
President, before Catholic Youth Organization, Loyola 
University, Il., November 5, 1937: 


For this invitation to talk with Catholic American youth— 
about the plans they share with all American youth to build an 
American civilization worthy of the gifts God has showered upon 
this country—I am deeply grateful. 

And I am particularly glad that we are discussing our common 
hopes in Chicago and under the auspices of the Chicago Catholic 
youth organizations. For here—where the farm, the city, the sea, 
and all the races of man meet—is a city marked by destiny to be 
the most vital center of American civilization in our generation. 
Even a man from Boston has eyes to see that. 

That is why it seems to me most fortunate for all America 
that direction of youth in this City of Youth should have the 
ruidance of Cardinal Mundelein and Bishop Shiel. For here they 
are directing the future with the ages-old wisdom of the Catholic 
Church about the fundamentals a civilization must have if it 
would meet the needs of the human heart, be in tune with the 
human soul—and thereby be fitted to endure as an expression of 
human life 

I suppose the common ambition of every generation of youth 
can be stated as a hope that they may find a way by which in 
their years of maturity they can live together as generously, as 
courageously, and therefore as happily, as in their years of youth— 
that they may find a way in which the democratic comaraderie so 
natural to youth—before disparity of wealth and power come to 
spoil it—-can become the natural democracy of the whole Nation, 
young and old alike 

That ambition conceals every difficult problem of human as- 
sociation. It is not a cinch course. 

But so far as our generation is concerned, I feel sure of two 
things about that ambition—that we have a chance to realize it, 
that we have an obligation to realize it, as no other youth of 
modern times 

Why do I think we have a chance? 

Because from the struggles of the courageous and generous gen- 


eration ahead of us I am sure we have learned two truths, old 
truths which Christianity proved and taught all mankind cen- 
turies ago 


A first truth, that no scheme of political or economic associa- 
tion can keep itself in balance unless it satisfies the human heart 
of the average man and woman—and that it will never satisfy 
that heart unless it seeks and preserves as its primary objective 
the human dignity of the average man and woman. 

A second truth, that we cannot achieve a society based on 
human dignity unless we are wise enough to follow the teaching 
of St. Paul that we are members one of another who cannot live 
or achieve apart from one another—that we cannot achieve a 
stable and productive society unless we willingly agree that we 
are each our brother's keeper—a philosophy of individualism in- 
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vented to justify greed simply does not work as a substitute for 
that corporate action through which alone men of good will can 
work out the kingdom of God on earth 

To minds trained in Catholic doctrine and steeped in the 
encyclicals, those truths are nothing new. 

What is new is that today those truths are realized by all 
Americans as the essential working principles of practical secular 
government. Those relationships between all parts of the popu- 
lation which the mother church—and all churches—have long 
commanded their sons and daughters to observe as a matter of 
religion, have become the relationships which the great majority 
of the American people want government deliberately to create 
in order to preserve political democracy and economic and social 
stability. 

For at least 300 years the world has made it hard for the aver- 
age man and woman to maintain faith in their personal dignity, 

Gloomy philosophers have assured them that their human world 
was at the mercy of great unhuman forces. 

Greedy individualists have appealed to their vanity to abandon 
their old instinct to cooperate with their fellows—that sound 
instinct through which was once built the unity of all Christen- 
dom. And in that individualism, man has been helplessly alone 

As the moral dignity of every man as a son of God crumbled, 
the moral codes of right based upon that dignity crumbled with it 
Might supplanted right because men were no longer important. 
Race hated race, nation hated nation, because man was no longer 
important. 

When the World War and depression broke upon us, the average 
man and woman, despite all education was supposed to have done 
for them, had far less faith in themselves, far less courage in their 
ability to make a world of justice and security for themselves and 
their children, than men and women of hundreds of years before 
And once the average man has lost confidence in his ability to meet 
the personal problems of his social and economic life, it is only a 
short further step to obtain his acquiescence that he is incapable 
of using his political liberty. 

In Europe the end of the road was just that. Dictatorships came 
because man had been “educated” out of his demand that there 
should be dignity in the single human life. Political freedom, 
economic freedom, even religious freedom had come to seem doubt- 
fully worth fighting for. And with the loss of that vital spark 
men, no longer sons of God in their own eyes, were easily herded 
to be cannon fodder for Caesar. 

Even in this country when the depression struck us the majority 
of the population were not too sure of their own right to dignity 

But the spark was not completely out as in so many places in 
Europe. 

When leadership asked the average man and woman to try 
through a new use of Government to recreate the kind of a world in 
which the average human being could live with dignity and peace, 
the spark fanned up into flame. 

And taking their courage in their hands, the average American 
man and woman, through government as their instrument of 
corporate action, dared to order affairs of man that were supposed 
to have escaped beyond the control of man—dared to do what 
common sense told them should be done with the problems of 
family income, of family savings, of the family home, with the 
problem of opportunity for youth, with the problem of security 
for age—with the problem of balancing life so that it might be 
more than a desperate scrambling up before 30 and a desperate 
shambling down after 40. 

What that meant economically you have heard many times. 

But have you thought what it meant spiritually—what it meant 
to the self-respect of mankind to have the average American man 
and woman, through the organized self-help of government, re- 
assert their faith in themselves and their own dignity and break 
the spiral of the defeatist lack of faith in the common man of 
good will which in Europe had ended in surrender to the forces 
of ill will? The statutes and-the policies that carried out this 
determination of a people’s government to improve a people's life 
were more than matters of bread and butter. They were a new 
declaration of independence of the spirit of man. 

Today our democracy has unshakeable economic strength be- 
cause we have the courage to refuse to be frightened by those 
who would tell us we must keep hands off economic laws, because 
we have the courage to do what we need to do and to go as far 
as we need to go to make new economic laws to fit man’s needs. 

Of course, we still have economic difficulties. There are those 
today who want to emphasize our difficulties. But the average 
man and woman is wiser in emphasizing our strength and deter- 
mination to face facts in time and to meet today’s problems in 
the same spirit as we have met yesterday's problems—-a spirit that 
demands that remedies must benefit the whole country and the 
everage man and woman in it—not just meet the demands of the 
most articulate few. For American democracy is prepared today 
to do whatever needs to be done to go as far as it needs to go to 
keep the fate of the many from falling back into control of the 
few. 

And today our democracy has unshakeable political strength 
because the many whom Lincoln called God’s poor give back to 
democracy today, as they have always given back to the church 
which has mothered them, the unmatchable strength of their 
grateful loyalty to those who really believe in them and really 
know their heart’s desire. 

It is just because we have so relearned human courage—just 
because we have so relearned democratic cooperation—that there 








ll be no communism, no fascism, no dictatorship of any kind 
n this country. 

It is because our American democracy of today rests on such 
spiritual bedrock that I think the youth of this generation has 
, chance to make its own natural democracy the common instinct 

f the whole Nation. 

What of our obligations? 

Today the world is at war with itself for the fundamental reason 
that nations cannot find a way to peace among their peoples at 
home. Dictatorships and foreign wars are merely vain ways of 

cape from internal resentments and class hatreds bred by a 

f-defeating unwillingness of those who have much to let a way 

found to get a little more to those who do not have enough. 

Desperate men and women, hungry for dignity as well as for 
food, distrusting themselves as well as their neighbors, in their 

sappointment turn to the false gods of one “ism” after another 
just as the disappointed Israelites of old turned to the golden 
calf and Baal. And solemnly leaders of opinion in other lands 
talk about class war to come which will divide the nations of 
irope against each other as well as within themselves. 

Peace needs nothing right now so much as a proof that some- 
where men have found a way which other men may copy to re- 
lieve the internal strains of a modern nation by effecting a fairer 
listribution of national income—without injury to the legitimate 
rights of property—-without autocratic interference with the lib- 
erties of any group of the population—within the peaceful proc- 
esses Of democratic cooperation. 

This Nation is mankind’s only present opportunity to give that 
roof. And the years immediately ahead of us are desperately 
short to make that demonstration effective in time. 

Catholic youth, trained in devotion to the Prince of Peace, 
ined in the conviction that right and justice will eventually 
prevail over night and darkness, trained in faith in the ultimate 
ability of the average man and woman to justify their kinship 
with God, will particularly feel the greatness of the opportunity 
and of the obligation. 

The peace of democracy in this hemisphere may mean the peace 
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of God throughout the world and a revival of that sense of the 

‘al unity of the civilized world whose potentialities the church 
proved hundreds of years ago 

The hopes of the Christian Church, the hopes for world peace, 





and the hopes for a triumphant American democracy all need each 
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SYLVANIA, AT THE MEMORIAL MARKING AND TREE PLANT- 
ING EXERCISES ON THE POTOMAC, OCTOBER 23, 1937, IN 
COMMEMORATION OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIPTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 








Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I include an address delivered 
by me at the exercises held by the Thirteen Original State 
Societies on the George Washington Memorial Parkway, an 
acreage set aside on the banks of the Potomac between the 
Memorial Bridge and the Key Bridge on the Virginia side, to 
commemorate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution of the United States. 

The Thirteen Original Colonies that signed this immortal 
document are in order as follows, together with the type of 
tree the State societies selected and planted to represent 
their own State: 

Delaware, December 7, 1787, red oak. 

Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787, hemlock. 

New Jersey, December 18, 1787, white oak. 

Georgia, January 2, 1788, pecan. 

Connecticut, January 9, 1788, red maple. 

Massachusetts, February 6, 1788, American elm. 

Maryland, April 28, 1788, white oak. 
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South Carolina, May 23, 1788, willow oak 
New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, American ash. 

Virginia, June 26, 1788, red oak 

New York, July 26, 1788, American plane (sycamore). 

North Carolina, November 21, 1789, sweet gum 

Rhode Island, May 29, 1790, Kentucky coffee tres 

The National Park and Planning Commission appropri- 
ately set aside this acreage for the erection of a memorial 
marker and the planting of trees. At these exercises each 
of the Thirteen Original States planted three trees h. 
Each State was permitted to select the tree to represent 
their State. As a result 39 trees were planted, which repre- 
sented the 39 signers of the Constitution. The chairmen 


eat 


of the several State societies selected to represent their 
State on this occasion were as follows: Gov. Richard C. 
McMullen, Delaware; Hon. J. Buell Snyder, Pennsylvania; 


Walter Hall, New Jersey; Henderson Latham, Georgia; Capt. 
B. T. McQueenie, Massachusetts; Senator Augustine Loner- 
gan, Connecticut; Col. Harry C. Jones and John Marshall 
Boteler, Maryland; Col. Edwin A. Halsey and Wilbur C. 
Hall, Virginia; Hugh E. Phillips, South Carolina; John S. 
Davie, New Hampshire; Maurice C. Sands, New York; Gen. 
R. L. Cox, North Carolina; William J. Crane, Rhode Island 

The Honorable Sot Bioom, director general of the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentenni< 11 Com: on, delivered 
the principal address of the day. The Army Band, the Na- 
tional Park Service, and the Cavalry from I M I - 
ticipated and helped to make the occasion ar 
one. 

The address is as follows 
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newly-adopted mode of warfare in which gallant combat between 
armies in the fleld was replaced by measures designed to cause 
starvation and suffering among the inoffensive civilian population 


of women, children, and the aged. 

May these trees of the same variety as those under which Wash- 
ington, Logan, and Jefferson sat remind us that the same qualities 
of courage, to defend our country and its rights by force of arms, 
if need be, and benevolence and prudence, to retain by reason of 
our just dealings the friendship of other nations and avoid entan- 
glements in the animosities and hostilities arising in the course of 
their relations with each other are needed today when the Nation’s 
Capital is situated here in the District of Columbia just as much 
as they were needed when the Nation's Capital was located in 
Pennsylvanis 

On behalf of the people of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
the Keystone State of the original thirteen, I dedicate these hem- 
lock trees in commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Constitution of the United States. 


Will the United States Be Tricked Into Another 
War? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, 20 years ago our beloved 
United States was in the midst of the World War that was 
to make the world safe for democracy. Of course, we all 
know that it has done just the opposite, and instead of 
strengthening democracy it has entirely destroyed it in sev- 
eral countries, and fascism and dictatorship have taken its 
place. We are paying the penalty of this foolish, unwar- 
ranted, and unnecessary participation in that wholesale 
Slaughter of the world’s manhood and will continue to pay 
for more than a generation to come. Millions of our finest 
young men were sent across the ocean, thousands of miles 
from our shores, to be killed, maimed, and crippled for life. 
Nearly every single man that saw action on the front, even 
though apparently uninjured at the conclusion of this ter- 
rible slaughter, now feels the effects of the hardships they 
were forced to undergo. Hundreds of thousands of those 
men are now incapacitated to the extent that they cannot 
perform hard manual-labor and are rejected even on W.P. A. 
jobs because of a bad heart, defective lungs, rheumatism, 
arthritis, or other similar ailments, but never were treated 
while at the front, or if they were, the ailments at that time 
were of a slight nature, so they are unable to establish serv- 
ice connection, and, of course, under present laws or rules, 
are denied aid or compensation. Many thousands of these 
men and their families are now objects of charity. The 
number of these, and their degree of disability is increasing 
rapidly, and Congress must face the task of providing suffi- 
cient amounts of money to make it possible for those heroes 
to live in decency and not be public charges. 

So we are going to pay for the short-sightedness of entering 
that war in April 1917 in ever-increasing amounts; but since 
we were foolish enough to allow Congress and the President 
to declare war 20 years ago I hope that at least a lesson will 
have been taught us, so that we will not make the same mis- 
take again and send more of the flower of our manhood across 
the waters to aid some foreign powers to divide the spoils, and 


mainly to aid munition and war-material manufacturers to 


make billions in profits, for which the lives of millions must 
be sacrified while the war lasts; and, after that, several gen- 
erations must have a large share of their people hungry, ill- 
clad, and without homes, to pay for it. 

I have just been reading the wonderful speech made by our 
great leader, now departed, Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Sr., on the floor of the Senate on April 4, 1917. I have also 
read some of the speeches made by those that were war mad 
and branded our hero as a traitor and everything imaginable. 
I wonder if they are as proud of their record as was old Bob 
before he died. Oh, he was most certainly a prophet, because 


| 
! 
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then he could not know what we know now—that the A]! 
had made a number of secret treaties how they would diy 
the spoils after victory. The International News Service } 
just recently released the official text of the document, w} 
clearly shows that these undercover pacts were in existe) 
when we entered the war. Of course, when the Allies w: 
getting us into this war no word was heard of these secret 
agreements; then the Allies were supposedly battling against 
German imperialism and militarism, and we were asked to 
join to make the world “‘safe for democracy.” 

Well, we did join, and of course “we” won the war, not 
England, France, and the other Allies. But when the diplo- 
mats gathered around over the spoils, the Allies forgot all 
about democracy, and its safety with which they enticed us 
to enter the war. President Wilson found himself dealing 
with a group of shrewd and very practical war lords whose 
main interest was in grabbing all they could get. These same 
powers, whose chestnuts we pulled out of the fire, refuse to 
pay us back even a part of the billions we loaned them. 

I repeat, that it was a terrible mistake to have been fooled 
into that war in 1917, but at least we should have learned one 
lesson, and that is that we must keep our eyes and ears open, 
and not be taken in the second time. England would like to 
use us as a Cat’s-paw to pull her international chestnuts out 
of the fire; she certainly is trying this scheme in the unce- 
clared war with China, as well as her attitude in Spain. 

I believe it is dangerous to leave the question of entering 
into war, except actual invasion, to Congress and the Presi- 
dent. Even though it should, and usually does, reflect th: 
wishes of the people, an artificial hysteria and pressure could 
easily sway the majority of Congress to again fall for propa- 
ganda. The only way to ever declare war, except invasion of 
our own shores, must be left to the people themselves. We 
would have never entered that war 20 years ago if the people 
could have expressed their wish. 

There is good evidence why Congress cannot be trusted 
with the declaration of war right now. Several resolutions 
that would give the people the opportunity to express them- 
selves on declaration of war are pending. The Ludlow reso- 
lution has been there during the entire first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. It has not been allowed to come on 
the floor for action, but those of us who feel Congress should 
not be trusted with this most important question, are signing 
a petition to force it up for consideration. It requires 218 
signers, and at this date less than 200 have signed. That 
shows that less than half of Congress wants the people to 
say if we are to enter into another world war to help European 
powers to cestroy helpless, smaller nations and then divide 
the territory. 

Several similar resolutions have just recently been intro- 
duced, and I feel confident that one of them will be passed 
at this special session so that it may be submitted tc the peo- 
ple for adoption at an early date. Over 20 years ago, during 
the memorable speech made by “Old Bob,” he challenged the 
Congress to let the people vote on the question of entering the 
war with these words: 

Who has registered the knowledge or approval of the American 
people of the course this Congress is called upon to take in declar- 
ing war on Germany? Submit the question to the people, you who 
support it. You who support it dare not do it, for you know 


that by a vote of more than 10 to 1 the American people as a body 
would register their declaration against it. 


Are we, as Members of this Congress, who have had time 
to think what the hasty action of the Congress 20 years ago 
has cost the American people, going to refuse the people the 
right of expression now, when the whole world is in a much 
worse turmoil than it was at that time? All of Europe is try- 
ing to gain the United States on their side and will try their 
best to have us become embroiled in their squabble. Let us 
heed the voice of “Old Bob,” whose marble image is in the 
rotunda of the Nation’s Capitol, and who, even now, seems 
to say to the Members of Congress as we pass by him daily, 
“Keep your eyes and ears open, listen to the people you claim 
to represent, and not the munitions makers nor the blood- 
thirsty war lord across the sea; allow only the people to 
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declare war, and the United States will be safe for de- 
mocracy, so that the coming generations may have a chance 
to wipe out the havoc of the World War, and once again 
make America the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 


The People and the Government 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


OF TEXAS 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 


REMARKS 


ADDRESS BY HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS, OF TEXAS, BEFORE 
THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, ON SEPTEMBER 29, 
1937 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by myself 
before the American Bar Association on September 29, as 
that address was printed in the journal of that association 
from the stenographer’s transcript, as follows: 


I appreciate very much the privilege of talking with you this 
evening. This evening a representative of the press asked me for 
my manuscript. I told him I didn’t have a manuscript. He said, 
“Are you going to speak extemporaneously, then?” 

I said, “Worse than that.” 

I believe the time is coming, in America, anyway, when we ought 
to recognize that operating a great system of government is a 
practical thing. The time has come when the people of America 
must gather around council tables and give plain, practical, com- 
mon-sense consideration to the problems of their Government. 
We have passed the time when oratory meets the requirement of 
the situation. I know it is expected I shall say something about 
the Court, and I am going to get through with it. 

I am going to disappoint you, too, I am afraid. I tried to avoid 
this controversy about the Court. Then, when I saw that that 
issue was driving lines of cleavage among our people, driving lines 
of cleavage among the officers of the Government and between the 
Departments of the Government, I sought to stop the agitation. 

It is my Judgment, however, looking back, that that controversy, 
expensive as it has been to us, has been worth far more than it 
has cost us. As a nation we were dying of inaction, for in the war 
we went to the other extreme, from the peak, highest peak, perhaps, 
of unselfish world patriotism that any people ever reached. We 
swung to the other extreme; we became a nation of children in 
the presence of great responsibility; and we entered upon the grand 
age of jazz. Everybody tried to act young, and everybody acted 
foolish. 

It has only been in the last 3 or 4 years that anybody in this 
country, almost, could be interested by plain, practical consideration 
of a serious matter. I believe this agitation has done more to 
make our people think, to make our people return to the respon- 
sibilities of free government than anything that has happened in 
two decades. But as I look to the immediate future, as I consider 
the job ahead of us, I am concerned that neither that issue nor 
any other issue shall be permitted to divide our people at a time 
when the problems of this people require a solidarity among our 
people and a cooperation among our departments of government 
which we have never required before. 

I hope in these statements I am making I will not appear to be 
trying to lecture anybody. I think everybody now who has any 
appreciation of our situation is humble in the presence of our 
difficulties. 

As we look to the future, we appreciate that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the peak of the crisis, when it shall be actually de- 
termined whether or not our economic structure will stand and 
whether or not our Government will stand a strain. I mean liter- 
ally a strain, not something to be dreamed about, not something to 
be talked about as though it were on another planet, not something 
to be discussed academically but a proposition right square before 
the people tonight, where I stand here and you sit there. It is 
something on which nobody can venture an expression of judgment. 

That ts a pretty serious consideration to confront a people. We 
have got to balance the Budget. We have got to decentralize gov- 
ernmental responsibility. What is more, the people of this Nation 
must begin to give to this Nation the only safeguard which a free 
government can have, and that is an intelligent, advised public 
opinion. 

There is only one thing I am concerned about. If I knew we had 
it, I would know we can win. If we have a people with the gov- 
ernmental capacity to preserve our institutions, I know we can 
win, for I know it is not written in the book of destiny that only a 


President and a handful of Members of Congre ing t al 
the benefit that comes from the struggle with these difficulties 
know that, regardless of how great the President m 
the members of an office may be in other px 

est people that ever walked the earth can save 

That is what I want you to go and tell yc 
government is not in Washington and its fat 
keeping of the President. The fate of this Nation 
keeping of the American people. This Government 
you people. You can tear down your Constituti 
down your capital, and if you have pec pie 
capacity, as you have, they can write another C 
can build another capital; but if the foundation 
capacity of the people, ever fails in America, then the 
hopeless. We are looking too much to Washington 
about Washington. I come back home to see whether or not I 
have a people that can win the fight. We have no king. We have 
no hereditary nobility. There are no governors in America except 
the people, and, if we fail, it is the people's fault. 

The time has come, my friends, and I hope when I speak with 
certainty that I will not appear to be speaking with presumption 
you boys look at me (President Hutchins, of the University of 
Chicago, had just entered and taken his seat on the platform.) 
I am not as good looking as that fellow, and I am not going to try 
to speak even in proper sequence tonight I am not going to 
attempt fully to develop any thought, because I appreciate the fact 
that I am speaking to an audience of trained thinkers, and I have 
not much time. I am going to cover a heap of space, and I want 
all the help I can get from you 

The greatest statement, the wisest statement that came to us 
from the literature of the Revolution, came from the convention of 
Virginia. It was to the effect that there can be no liberty without 
frequent recurrence to fundamental principles. When I first went 
to Washington I heard people talk about fundamental princ _ 

I haven't heard it for many years. We don’t hear it among our 
people. 

Doctors recognize the necessity to recur to fundamental principles. 
They go to school to learn the laws of God Almighty that govern 
the human body before they ever attempt to practice medicine 

We have schools of science that have no other business than to 
teach fundamental principles. No human being would attempt in 
any fleld now to go forward without knowing something of the 
fundamental laws that govern in the field of his activity——with onl 
one exception, and that is the great field of economic and Egy al 
government; and that is the great field of human failur 

Governments are not accidents. Governments are pri 
in the big « 1omy. Governments are themsel\ 
ural laws which human beings must respect Yet we do not recog- 
nize in the practical operation of government that there are any 
natural laws which limit human discretion and fix sound govern- 
mental policies. The fact of it is, my friends—I don't want to give 
any offense—the —— of America have been going along with 
illogical tales with zard to the origin and nature of our Consti- 
tution instead of tel i ng the people the truth as to where it came 
from. 

There were great men who sat in the Constitutional ¢ 
but it has been withheld from human genius 
tution of a living government. It never was done and never will be, 
in a creative sense. Our Constitution came from the same source 
that trees came from. I want to get over this point. The people 
no longer believe that there lived at one time a group of supermen, 
who met in a convention and out of their own creative genius 
fashioned the constitution of a living government. They don't be- 
lieve it. They are swinging away from reverence for our Constitu- 
tion. The fact of it is our Constitution is worthy of all reverence 
among a people who love liberty, because it came from God Almighty 

Governments are not accidents. They are provided for in the 
great economy, are themselves governed by natural law. The his- 
tory of our Constitution can be traced for 2,000 years May I be 
pardoned for giving you the first picture of our own Constit on 
Tacitus gives it to us. He looked in upon the Germanic tr ibes as 
they gathered from the forests of Germany, and he tells us that 
if there was a matter of governmental import nce to be considered, 
the leaders submitted it to the people, and, if the people approved 
they brandished their weapons, and if they disapproved, they 
murmured, and that settled it. 

So you have the place of leader, and you have the place of 
people, but you have the voice of government spoken by the 
ple. Then he tells this fascinatingly interesting thing that finishes 
the picture. He says that their leaders were influential, they had 
the power to persuade, as distinguished from their power to 
command. 

When those people five centuries afterward came to England, they 
planted in English soil those institutions During the whole 
period of their history down to our time, even Guring the period 
the Norman conquest, those governmental institutions continued 
and that system of government continued, and whenever we aban- 
don that system, we abandon the Anglo-Saxon system of 
government. 

We have never had a Mussolini or a Hitler or a Napoleon Mm 
Anglo-Saxon history. Why? Because we followed principles in- 
stead of leaders. That is the reason. Whenever we abandon prin- 
ciples, we abandon the Anglo-Saxon system of government. Gov- 
ernmental capacity, like every ot ther capac ity, is premeves by its 
exercise. jle learn to do 
everything by doing it, and people learn to govern by »verning 
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The reason we in the fix we are in now is because, two 
decades before this, the people turned their backs upon the re- 
sponsibilities of government. They couldn't be bothered. We 
blame politicians, and we blame this man and that man and the 
other man, and this group, that group, and the other group. But 
fundamentally—I say it with all kindness—this is the people’s 
Government, and when the people quit governing somebody else 


are 


governs. When the people quit thinking, somebody else thinks 
for them and charges them so much per think 

It is not an accident that we have these three coordinate 
branches of government Let me get this across: They are the 
vital organs through which our sort of government functions. 
You can't have animal life without lungs. Human beings must 
have lungs, and Anglo-Saxon systems of government have to have 
these three coordinate branches. I hope I get by with that. No- 
body ever said, “Let’s have a legislature.” There isn't a single 


fundamental provision in tue American constitutional system that 


does not go back so far and spread out so broadly that it doesn’t 
add to the legitimate fame of a single human being as its origi- 
nator. It came from God. It came from the same place the tree 
came from 





I am going to hurry along, but I want to give you a few points 


there. Some of these younger lawyers, especially, may not have 
made the examination. In the thirteenth century, when the com- 
mission was sent to the shires to send up representatives of the 


people in order that it might be ascertained as to whether or not 
they would pay more taxes, and when the representatives of the 
people arrived at the seat of the central government in England, 
they had been trained in local government They were able to 
take care of the people because they had been trained. The most 
magnificent picture in human history is the struggle of the repre- 
sentatives of the people, those who came up from the shires and 
the cities and the boroughs, to protect the people’s rights 

Nobody ever said, “Let's have two houses.” * * * You know 
I think that really is funny—how that thing happened. I wasn’t 
there, but I know how it was. * * * The representative of the 
folks, the ordinary people, couldn't talk about their business with 
the lords, and they got to meeting, first one place and then an- 


other, and after a while somebody said, “You know, boys, I have 
found there is a vacant room upstairs and there is nobody in 
there.” After a while somebody looked in there and there were 


two houses of parliament, and nobody ever said, “Let’s have it.” 

Nobody ever said in advance, “Let’s support the judiciary,” 
but the King got the control of the judiciary and the people said 
that wasn’t right, and they fussed about it, and when William and 
Mary came on the throne, it was decided they would hold for good 
behavior 


When we came over on this side and established our institu- 
tions, we claimed from the beginning all the benefits of Magna 
Carta. A contemporaneous historian says that a representative 


system of government broke out in Virginia 16 years after James- 
town. It was inherent, it was imstinctive among those people. 
We didn’t have a revolution in this country, in an ordinary sense. 


We had a territorial secession and resort to arms to preserve an 
existing constitution. All the pre-Declaration of Independence 
row was not that we didn't have a constitution. The row was 


that we had a constitution, and King George and the Parliament 
were violating it. 

When we came to write our Constitution it was perfectly natu- 
ral that we should write into it those great provisions of human 
lit that came down through the ages, developing out of neces- 

tried by experience among a people peculiarly gifted with a 
enius for self-government We wrote into our documents those 
things around which the battles of the revolution had been waged. 











Of course we did 
So we do have a Constitution that has come through the ages, 
every e provision tested by experience, originating out of 
necessit That is what we have got to preserve. How are we 
going to preserve it? Are we going to preserve it on Fourth of 
? occasions by merely worshipping at the shrine of our ances- 
The only way we can preserve it is by emulating their 
are we going to do about it? That is what I am going 
to talk to you about tonight. I wouldn't give a whoop for these 
resolutions and these big speeches. What are you going to do 
about it? Are you willing to join a battalion of death to save the 


Constitution and this system of government? 

I believe we are going to win, probably; I am not sure. I be- 
lieve I have been going home feeling out the people, talking 
to the people, and it is my Judgment that within the last 3 years 


there has come a regeneration in the American people that has 
no equal in human history. 

I have been taking samples of people, seeing their attitude. 
When I have told my people that we haven't got an easy job, 


when I have told them that we have jazzed off into the jungles 


and there no boulevard that leads out, that we have to cut 
down the trees and go out over the stumps, they have answered 
that they weren't afraid to tackle the job. I believe we would 
have done the job sooner if those of us who hold positions that 
enable us to know the truth had come back and told the people 
the truth. I don't think we need to be afraid to tell our people 
the truth now I don’t think we need to be afraid to tell the 
truth for fear they will get scary, nervous, and jittery. If they 
can't face the facts, we can’t win through, anyhow. 


Do you tell me we have got an easy job? We have got the hardest 
job that any people ever had to tackle on this earth, so far as I 
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know. Now let me give you another point. 
few high places. 
all written out. 

One of the most interesting things about Anglo-Saxon systems of 
government that I have observed is this: First, it is perfectly e 
dent that there is such a thing as an instinct of government 
preservation, I don’t have the slightest doubt about it. Govern. 
ment is as much an entity as you are an entity. Government 
an agency of yourself, and you are the agents of government. | 
me get that across. You are an agent of government and have to 
do its work, and if you refuse to do its work, the work of gover: 
ment of necessity, having to be carried on, then government 
its hand on a dictator. That is a pretty involved statement 
want to clear it up a little. From my examination of history 
has never been a case where a people who once possessed 
power of self-government ever lost their freedom (except by « 
quest) save in those cases where they got so inefficient, as compared 
to their difficulties, that they were no longer able to tender wit} 
themselves an agency through which the government could |} 
carried on. I am afraid that I used too many words then 

The only reason why Hitler is in Germany tonight is becaus 
the German people divided themselves into 13 parties, each litt 
group fighting for something for itself and not standing on y 
fundamental principles. There was no national solidarity, and 
when the great test came they couldn’t do the job, and governms 
reached over and put its hand on Hitler. 

People ask me if I think we will have a dictator in America 
It depends entirely upon the people. If the American people cease 
to be able in themselves to carry on the government of this coun- 
try, since government has to be carried on, a dictator is absolutely 
certain 

We have thus far avoided a dictator, with probably one excep- 
tion, in Anglo-Saxon governmental history, because we have de- 
veloped the instinct and the genius to sense the existence of a 
crisis which requires a quicker pick-up and a stronger power than 
Anglo-Saxon institutions ordinarily afford; and in such a situa- 
tion we have had the genius to concentrate in the executive 
emergency power to deal with an emergency situation, but also the 
genius to retain the power to control its exercise and the power 
to recapture and redistribute it when the emergency is over 

To that fact is due the sort of government we have had during 
this administration, to a very large degree. When this adminis- 
tration went into power, the whole economic structure was about 
to fall and, instinctively, that thing happened. Now we are get- 
ting the reaction from that. We are getting a movement in the 
other direction, and that explaims a good deal of what is happen- 
ing now. 

I want to get this over if I can: Just as Anglo-Saxon peoples 
move instinctively in the direction of concentration of power 
in the executive, when there is a crisis that requires it, and re- 
quires a quicker pick-up and stronger power, after awhile they 
instinctively begin to move in the other direction. If they didn't, 
they would lose the power of self-government, because the power 
to govern is retained only by its use. If you tie your arm by your 
side, the power goes out of it. The fish in Mammoth Cave have 
no eyes. We ought not to retain any longer than necessary these 
extraordinary concentrations of governmental power, and I say 
that in all respect to the President, and in all respect to every- 
body. 

You know, I appreciated very much those kind words of intro- 
duction. He said nearly everything I told him to say. I did want 
him to mention that I had been nominated for President. A Re- 
publican ex-justice of the peace over in Virginia did that. We 
know that justices of the peace are the smartest people in the 
world, but I didn’t know it also applied to Republicans. 

I don't want to talk to you folks too long and put you to sleep 
before my friend speaks, but probably you folks have been staying 
in these downtown hotels and have learned how to stay awake 
anyhow. * * * I will yield to questions for 10 minutes. I will 
yield to any questions anybody wants to ask me. |No repli¢ 
Well, I think your judgment of my ability to answer is just about 
right. 

There is one thing I tremendously appreciate. Seriously, I ap- 
preciate this privilege of just talking to you tonight. Tonight 
men and women, we are at the highest peak in history. This is 
a fascinating time. Of course, governments are always subject to 
the laws of cause and effect, but this seems to be one of those 
rare times in the history of time when the nations are called to 
judgment. The nations of the earth tonight apparently are stand- 
ing at the judgment seat. The balance sheet is being struck 
The peoples of the earth and civilizations are being compelled to 
answer under the philosophy, apparently, of the parable of the 
talents. It is a terrible thing to be in a place of responsibility 
at a time like that. When we look about us over the earth, we 
see that free government is disappearing from the earth. When 
we make an examination of our own country we see these same 
causes that have worked the destruction of liberty in the other 
nations at work here. 

I feel hopeful that we are going to win through. And there is 
one thing that is happening that I want to call to your attention. 
I came up here primarily to attend this conference on interstate 
crime. I had something to do with originating that legislation. 


I am just hitting a 
You have a real speaker here, and he has h 





You know the States are losing their power to govern in no small 
degree because they are not properly exercising the powers they 
possess. There are two sides to this concentration of power in the 
Heretofore when the State has confronted a 


Federal Government. 
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proposition that is beyond its capacity to handle, dealing with it 
e, it has cried out for Uncle Sam to come, and many times it 
has cried out before there was any need of that sort. 
This movement is an attempt on the part of the States, by co- 
yperative efort, to do that which heretofore has been and is beyond 
the governmental cay of the single State. If they can demon- 
trate the ability to do that, probabl States can do that in 
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IN THE 
1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W 
SACHUSETTS, ON 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. , 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address, which I delivered recently over the radio: 


As we review the swiftly moving tide of national aff 
the President called the special session of Congr am 
we are all impressed by the great change which ha 
domestic business situation in that brief interval 

The recession now felt in every important line of industry, com- 
merce, and aecriculture arises largely from confnsion cof thought 
and uncertainty of outlook regarding Washington This 
is the overshadowing problem before the new session. If President 
Roosevelt, in his message to Congress Monday, does not submit an 
integrated program of sound and constructive policies to restore 
business confidence, then it will become the immediate duty of 
Congress to prepare its own program to those ends 

Our first obligation to the American workers and farmers is to 
restore that full measure of solid prosperity which has been sacri- 
ficed by some of the New Deal experimentation. The trend toward 
increasing unemployment must be checked at once. That is our 
first duty to the American people. 

Real economy in public affairs should be the watchword of the 
session. If we are ever to achieve a balanced Budget, so often 
promised, there must be an end to vast and costly new experi- 
ments. On this point Congress has it in its power to restore a 
robust national confidence at once. But Congress cannot do this 
if it is to be forever under the lash of the White House for new 
appropriations. 

With workers being dismissed from their jobs in many lines of 
business it will be necessary to carry a large relief roll throughout 
the winter. But this spending should be administered honestly 
and with rigid efficiency, so that the money provided by Congress 
actually will go to the needy. juring the last 4 years, a large 
proportion of these funds have been diverted shamefully to political 
jobs, and to building up a gigantic political machine for cam- 
paign purposes. For the country as a whole, only about half the 
relief dollar actually has reached the needy unemployed. The rest 
has gone for overhead, for supervision, press and radio propaganda, 
and motion pictures. This cruel chiseling upon the relief funds 
for selfish political purposes of New Deal spoilsmen must be 
stopped 

Entering another winter of declining farm prices and huge sur- 
Pluses in several principal farm commodities, Congress rightfully 
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in the hands of the President far exceeding anything ever sug- 
gested before in all American history. It carries the germ of one- 
man government, such as certainly would prove both inadequate 


and unworkable in a country so vast and so complex in economic 
and social orgamization. 

Congress, in my Judgment, will proceed in this matter with great 
caution, Here is presented an American and not a partisan issue. 
Government reorganization should be considered on that basis. 

Dread and mistrust of a strong central autocracy are deep in the 
American heart. 

Grave and costly blunders in Washington during the last 4 years 
should serve as adequate warning against a further concentration 
of dictatorial powers in the White House 

We must not centralize further vast powers in a fast-growing 
bureaucracy which is forever reaching out for more authority over 
every phase of our national life. 

The time has come for Congress to tell America in words which 
a be mistaken 

“The days of rubber-stamp legislation are gone forever 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT 
BONNEVILLE DAM, OREG., SEPTEMBER 28, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I insert the address delivered by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt on September 28, 1937, at Bonne- 
ville Dam. It was my happy privilege to be present on this 
memorable occasion and hear President Roosevelt deliver this 
speech, which will live in history, relating to the great Bonne- 
ville Dam navigation and hydroelectric project. It is located 
at Bonneville, Oreg., and North Bonneville, Wash., the latter 
being within my congressional! district. 

The address of the President is as follows: 


Today I have a feeling of real satisfaction in witnessing the 
completion of another great national project, and of pleasure in 
the fact that in its inception, 4 years ago, I had some part. My 
interest in the whole of the valley of the great Columbia River 
goes back to 1920 when I first studied its mighty possibilities 
Again, in 1932, I visited Oregon and Washington and Idaho, and 
took occasion in Portland to express views which have since, 
through the action of the Congress, become a recorded part of 
American national policy. 

Almost exactly 3 years ago, I inspected the early construction 
stages of this dam at Bonneville. 

The more we study the water resources of the Nation, the 
more we accept the fact that their use is a matter of national 
concern, and that in our plans for their use our line of thinking 
must include great regions as well as narrower localities. 

If, for example, we had known as much and acted as effectively 
20 and 30 and 40 years ago as we do today in the development 
of the use of land in that great semiarid strip in the center 
of the country which runs from the Canadian border to Texas, 
we could have prevented in great part the abandonment of 
thousands and thousands of farms in portions of 10 States and 
thus prevented the migration of thousands of destitute families 
from those areas into the States of Washington and Oregon 
and California. We would have done this by avoiding the plowing 
up of vast areas which should have been kept in grazing range 
and by stricter regulations to prevent overgrazing. At the same 
time we would have checked soil erosion, stopped the denudation 
to our forests, and controlled disastrous fires. 

Some of my friends who talk glibly of the right of any indi- 
vidual to do anything he wants with any of his property take the 
point of view that it is not the concern of Federal or State or 
local government to interfere with what they miscall “the liberty 
of the individual.” With them I do not agree and never have 
agreed because, unlike them, I am thinking of the future of the 
United States. My conception of liberty does not permit an indi- 
vidual citizen or group of citizens to commit acts of depredation 
against nature in such a way as to harm their neighbors, and 
especially to harm the future generations of Americans. 

If many years ago we had had the necessary knowledge and espe- 
cially the necessary willingness on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment to act on it, we would have saved a sum which, in the last 
few years, has cost the taxpayers of the Nation at least 
$2,000,000,000 

Coming back 


to the watershed of the Columbia River, which 
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and a part of Montana, it is increasingly important that we thine 
of that region as a unit—and especially in terms of the w} 
population of that area as it is today and as we expect it will bs 
fifty and even a hundred years from now. 


I appreciate and I understand fully the desire of some who live 
close to some of the great sources of power in this watershed to 
seek the advantages which come from geographical proximity 

More than 8 years ago, when I became Governor of the State of 
New York, we developed plans for the harnessing of the St. Law- 
rence River and the production of a vast amount of cheap power 
The good people who lived within a few miles of the proposed 
dam were enthused by the prospect of building up a huge manu- 
facturing center close to the source of the power—another Pitts- 
burgh—a vast city of whirling machinery. It was a natural dream 
but wiser counsels prevailed and the government of the State laid 
down a policy based on the distribution of the proposed powe: 
to as wide an area as the science of transmission would permit 

We felt that the Governor and the legislature of the State owed 
it to the people in the smaller communities for hundreds of mile 
around to give them the benefit of cheap electricity in their homs 
and their farms and their shops. And while the St. Lawrence 
project is still on paper, I have no doubt of its ultimate de 
velopment, and of the application of the policy of the widest pos- 
sible use when the electric current starts to flow. 

That is why in developing electricity from this Bonneville Dar 
from the Grand Coulee Dam, and from other dams to be built 
the Columbia and its tributaries, the policy of the widest uss 
ought to prevail. The transmission of electricity is making such 
scientific strides today that we can well visualize a date, not far 
distant, when every community in this great area will be wholly 
electrified. 

t is because I am thinking of the Nation and the region 
years from now that I venture the further prophecy that as tim 
passes we will do everything in our power to encourage the build- 
ing up of the smaller communities*of the United States. Today 
many people are beginning to realize that there is inherent weak- 
ness in cities which become too large and inherent strength in a 
wider geographical distribution of population 

An overlarge city inevitably meets problems caused by over- 
size. Real-estate values and rents become too high; the time con- 
sumed in going from one’s home to one’s work and back again 
becomes excessive; congestion of streets and other transportation 
problems arise; truck gardens disappear because the backyard is 
too small; the cost of living of the average family rises far too 
high. 

There is doubtless a reasonable balance in all of this, and it is 
a balance which ought to be given more and more study. No one 
would suggest, for example, that the great cities of Portland, and 
Tacoma, and Seattle, and Spokane should stop their growth, but 
it is a fact that they could grow unhealthily at the expense of 
all the smaller communities of which they form logical centers 
Their healthiest growth actually depends on a simultaneous healthy 
growth of every smaller community within a radius of hundreds 
of miles. 

Your situation in the Northwest is in this respect no different 
from the situation in the other great regions of the Nation. That 
is why it has been proposed in the Congress that regional plan- 
ning boards be set up for the purpose of coordinating the plan- 
ning for the future in seven or eight natural geographical regions 

You will have read here as elsewhere many misleading and ut- 
terly untrue statements in some papers and by some politicians 
that this proposed legislation would set up all-powerful authori- 
ties which would destroy State lines, take away local government, 
and make what people call a totalitarian or authoritarian or some 
other kind of a dangerous national centralized control. Most 
people realize that the exact opposite is the truth—that regional 
commissions will be far more closely in touch with the needs of 
all the localities and all the people in their respective regions 
than a system of plans which originates in the Capital of the 
Nation. By decentralizing as I have proposed, the Chief Execu- 
tive, the various Government departments, and the Corress it- 
self will be able to get from each region a carefully worked out 
plan each year—a plan based on future needs, a plan which will 
seek primarily to help all the people of the region without unduly 
favoring any one locality or discriminating against any other. 

In other words, the responsibility of the Federal Government for 
the welfare of its citizens will not come from the top in the form 
of unplanned, hit-or-miss appropriations of money but will pro- 
gress to the National Capital from the ground up—from the com- 
munities and counties and States which lie within each of the 
logical geographical areas. 

Another great advantage will be served by this process of plan- 
ning from the bottom up. Under our laws the President submits 
to the Congress an Annual Budget—a Budget which, by the way, wi 
expect to have definitely balanced by the next fiscal year. In this 
Budget we know how much can properly be expended for the 
development of our natural resources, the protection of our soil, 
the construction of our highways and buildings, the maintenance 
of our harbors and channels, and all the other elements which fall 
under the general heading of public works. By regional planning 
it will be vastly easier for the Executive branch and the Congress 
to determine how the appropriations for the following year shall be 
fitted most fairly and equitably into the total amount which our 
national pocketbook allows us safely to spend. 

To you who live thousands of miles away in other parts of the 


covers the greater part of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaha, | United States I want to give two or three simple facts: This Bonne- 
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ille Dam, on the Columbia River, 42 miles east of Portland, with 
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33 It is 170 feet high and 1,250 feet long. been built by 
Corps of Engineers of the War Departme and when fully 
mpleted, with part of its power installations, will cost $51,000,000 
locks will enable shipping to use this great waterway much 
urther inland than at present, and give an outlet to the en yrmously 
aluable agricultural and mineral products of Oregon and Washing- 
and Idaho. Its generators ultimately will produce 580,000 
epower of electricity. 
Truly in the construction of this dam we have had 
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HON. HAMILTON 
N OCTOBER 22, 


FISH, OF NEW YORE, 


1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address I made over 
the National Broadcasting Co. network on Friday, October 
22, 1937, as follows: 


We are in the midst of a government 
ganda in both domestic and foreign 
difficult to discuss definite pol het 
President nor his advisers have any idea 
particularly in regard to international iss 
speeches, fireside chats, and public statements vary from day to 
day, each contradicting the other and running the gamut from 
threats of coercion and war to dulcet pleas for mediation and peace. 
His Chicago speech breathed belligerency and for a quarantine of 
Japan, Germany, and Italy, and if carried out would have led 
immediately to war. It was a highly provocative, gerous, and 
saber-rattling speech, filled with the usual Rooseveltian platitudes 
and generalities about the beauties of peace as an anchor to wind- 
ward. 

Behind all the saber rattling or plous pronouncements for peace 
and good will on earth, which f low each other night follows 
day, is one underlying motif camouflaged by Presidential verbiage 
and honeyed words—the old skeleton of the League of Nations. 
The American people closed the closet door on it 17 years ago, but 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Cordell Hull, and Norman Davis, our wander- 
ing ambassador at large, are still internationalists and their early 
love for the League of Nations is still warm in their hearts 

The President, through the greatest propaganda machine ever 
known in this country and almost the equal of that in such dic- 
tatorial governments as Germany, Italy, and Soviet Russia, has en- 
deavored to give the impression that he has a monopoly on peace 
and good will in the world. Disastrous international failures and 
defeats have been turned into famous New Deal victories by skill- 
ful and extensive administration prop nda agencies, operated out 
of the po ketbooks of the American people who have been Tre- 
peatedly “soid down the river” without their knowledge. 

As Al Smith says, 1 
closes: 

1. The failure of the London Economic Conference, practically 
called by the President, but which he repudiated and thereby gained 
the ill will of half the world. 

2. Failure to renew the Naval Limitation of Armament Treaty of 
1921, which expired in 1936, and thereby launching us on a vast 
naval building program of battleships at $50,000,000 apiece with 
Great Britain and Japan. The result of this New Deal failure is that 
it will cost the taxpayers $250,000,000 more annually and promotes 
naval rivalry and competition that leads to suspicion and enmity 
and eventuates in war. 

3. Failure of President Roosevelt to collect any of the war debts, 
except from honest little Finland. Under Republican administra- 
tions we collected $200,000,000 annually. 

4. Recognition of Soviet Russia, by holding out a fuicy bait of a 
billion dollars worth of trade, against the expressed opposition of the 
American Federation of Labor, the American Legion, the Catholic 
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T wer of the American people will be outspoken and un- 
mistakable if the ie is pressed to a decision. They will refuse 
to join up h the League of Nations on any sanctions or war 
col tment They do not intend to become entangled in any 
ancient fore yod feuds or boundary disputes. They want us 
to keep out of 1 fo.eign entanglements, mind our own business, 
and try to solve our own problems for the best interests of all our 
people 

I do not question the peace-loving motives of the President, but 


rather his craving for power and obsession for collective action 
through the League of Nations to punish aggressor nations, which 


war and the loss of American lives and treasure. 


means As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I do not propose to vote 
to send American soldiers on punitive expeditions to foreign lands 
or to safeguard our trade in other countries. We do only fifty mil- 


lions of trade with China and four times as much with Japan, but if 
the figures were reversed it would in no way influence my opposition 
x to war for the sake of the almighty dollar. 
he President would only stop his fireside chats long enough 
rely giving lip service to the maintenance of peace, he might 
discover the fact that Congress enacted a neutrality law by an 
overwhelming vote after very careful consideration. The purpose 
and intent of this law was to keep the United States out of foreign 
wars by prohibiting loans and credits and the shipment of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to belligerent nations. It 
was to go into effect as soon as a state of war existed, and if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not know that there is a war being waged be- 
tween Japan and China, he should get a new Secretary of State 
The President has deliberately nullified an act of Congress and 
repudiated the law of the land, while at the same time he calls 
upon other nations to live up to their international agreements. 
What its sauce for the goose might well be sauce for the gander. 
The administration has misrepresented the effect of the Neu- 





trality Act. Consequently there is considerable misunderstanding 
of what the effect would be on China if the Neutrality Act was 
invoked. The fact is it would be beneficial to the Chinese and 


harmful to Japan. At present Japan has free access to the Ameri- 
can markets for arms, ammunition, and implements of war, whereas 
through its naval superiority it is now preventing the shipment of 
munitions of war to China. 

If the President seriously contends that a war does not exist in 
China, which is utterly contrary to the fact, then he should urge 
the passage of my resolution at the coming session of Congress, 
prchibiting the shipment of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war in time of peace as well as war. Why should we, for the sake of 
blood money and war profits, arm other nations to go to war? 

In conclusion, let me refresh the memories of the American peo- 
ple of the advice of George Washington in his Farewell Address: 
“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation: Why quit 
our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, inter- 
est, humor, or caprice?” 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, since my entry into the 
House a number of our colleagues has asked my attitude 
and position on the wage and hour bill as reported to the 
House by the Labor Committee. 

I want the House to know that I was elected on the 
promise to my constituents that I would, to the best of my 
ability, follow the progressive course in the Congress so well 
laid down by my brother, the late William P. Connery, Jr., 
for many years chairman of the House Labor Committee. 

For the past 15 years I officiated as my brother’s secretary, 
and I believe I am thoroughly conversant with his plans and 
his intentions on legislation. 

Today I presented a bill dealing with the all-important 
question of Federal minimum wage and maximum workweek 
legislation, which incorporates, I have every reason to be- 
lieve, the type of legislation which the late William P. Con- 
nery, Jr., would have fought to have the House Labor Com- 
mittee report and later would have worked hard to have the 
House adopt. I sincerely trust that those interested in this 
legislation will give serious and favorable consideration to 
this bill. 

While my late brother was keenly alert and anxious at 
all times to do everything possible beneficial to those he 
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represented in the Seventh Massachusetts Congressiona] 
District, he well knew that his people could not retain th 
job opportunities if workers in other sections of the country 
producing comparable or competitive products, were to | 
continually exploited by being forced to work long hour 
low wages. 

It is my belief that the American people, with few excen- 
tions, are honorable and law abiding; therefore, I do not 
believe it necessary to create any new board or commis 
lo supervise the legislation created by the Congress. How- 
ever, I do believe that every worker and every employer 
should definitely know what the law is, and there is only one 
way in which they can have that knowledge and that is for 
the Congress to write the figures as to what are the minimum 
wage and maximum workweek standards in the law which 
I hope to see enacted at an early date. 

I believe further that the Congress itself should not only 
declare what the minimum wage and maximum workweek 
standards should be but that such beneficial legislation 
should apply alike to the products of all workers sold in the 
competitive markets of our country. 

Some of our colleagues have apparently been led to believe 
that a board or commission is necessary to enforce this leg- 
islation, forgetting, I believe, that we already have estab- 
lished in the Department of Labor and in the labor commis- 
sions of our States inspection services, which services should 
and, to my mind, will see that this beneficial legislation is 
properly enforced. 

There is considerable demand on the part of some that 
wage differentials based on allegedly lower living standards 
should be continued. In fact, such wage differentials, I re- 
gret to note, are provided for in the wage and hour bill as 
reported by the Labor Committee. 

All fair-minded and forward-looking Americans realize 
fully that low wages make necessary low or substandard liv- 
ing standards. A worker receiving a wage of 25 cents per 
hour surely cannot be expected to be able to maintain a 
living standard comparable to those who receive a wage of 
40 cents per hour. 

Incidentally I have not noted that the products of the 
lower pr substandard exploited workers are offered for sale 
to the public at any lesser price than comparable or competi- 
tive articles the product of the organized and better-paid 
American workers. 

Great stress has been laid by many on the fact that 
American workers, because they receive higher weekly wages 
than those workers producing comparable or competitive 
goods in foreign countries have a higher standard of living. 
This fact I appreciate and we should all be proud of it and 
retain such higher standards. Yet we know that even with 
this higher standard of living there are millions of Ameri- 
can workers, due to the necessity of accepting employment 
at such wages as may be offered, who are necessarily the 
wards of Congress and are dependent upon the Congress 
enacting legislation which will permit of their receiving 
a decent minimum wage. 

We have millions of American workers now unemployed. 
Surely, it is not to be expected that an American Congress 
would knowingly enact legislation which would deprive ad- 
ditional millions of American workers of the jobs they now 
have. 

Therefore, any restrictive legislation to be beneficial to all 
American workers should and must provide that similar re- 
strictions should apply on goods produced in foreign coun- 
tries when such goods are sold in the American market in 
competition with or comparable to goods the products of 
American workers. 

The need for wage and hour legislation is found mainly in 
those industries wherein the employers, anxious for extor- 
tionate profits through the continued exploitation of de- 
fenseless workers, have been successful in preventing their 
workers from organizing into national labor unions. 

With this thought in mind my bill specifically exempts 
those employers who have entered into collective-bargaining 
agreements with national labor unions. 











Seemingly considerable uncertainty prevails as to the at- 
ude taken by the American Federation of Labor at its 
recent annual convention held in Denver, Colo.. October | 
1937, on the question of wage and hour legislation. For the 
nefit of those who might not otherwise be able to secure 


them, copies of the action are shown on pages 500-502, in- 
clusive, and page 633 of the official printed proceeding 

The bill which I have introduced contains, I believe, the | 
essential features of the legislation which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has asked for. The following is the action 
of the American Federation of Labor on wage and hour 
legislation: 





BLACK-CONNERY WAGE-HOUR BILL 


Resolution No. 105—Introduced jointly by J. W. 
M. J. McDonough, secretary-treasurer, Building 


Williams, presi- 
and Con- 


dent; 


struction Trades Department; and John P, Frey president; W A. 
Calvin, secretary-treasurer, Metal Trades Department 
Whereas the Black-Connery bill, the so-called wage-hour bill, 


was not prepared for introduction into Congress by the American 
Federation of Labor, nor was labor consulted as to its several pro- 





visions and its phraseology; and 
Whereas the bill as introduced would have created a govern- 
ntal agency influencing and, at its discretion, replacing col- 
ective bargaining as now carried on by voluntary association of 
wage earners and their employers; and 


Whereas the most essential right of free men is that of voluntary 








ation for lawful purposes, a right of which upon the exercise | 

f free speech, free political inst itutio and of religious organiza- | 
tions have their foundation; and | 

Whereas this priceless right and the freedom to bargain col- 
lectively with employers would be injuriously affected | any 
Federal board or commission or their representat who had 
the power to in any measure replace the function of embers 
of the American Federation of Labor to be uin collective with 
their employer; and 

Whereas it would be definitely jurious to the ri of l - 
tary organization if colle: e bargaining is in an} ed 
or abridged, and the principle of voluntarism in the a ties of 
free men was interfered with: 

Resolved, That this convention approve of all leg meas- 
ures intended to guarantee the right of labor to volur y organ- 
ization for its protection, and which, in addition, assists labor in 
its practice of collective bargaining with employers; and be it 


further 


Resolved, That this convention is opposed to any form of legis- 











lation which would in any way limit, abridge, or supplant the 
practice of collective bargaining, or which would in any measure 

terfere with, supplant, or transfer the practice of collective bar- 
gaining from orranized labor to boards, commissions, or other 
bodies established by Federal laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention dec lare its conviction that all 
legislation introduced into Congress, State legislatures, or munici- 
palities relative to labor, in the prep: rati yn of which the American 


Federation of Labor or its representatives 
justly comes under suspicion and should be 
examination before receiving approval. 


have not taken part, 
given most thorough 


So that some of the issues in the Black-Connery bill may be 
more clearly defined, your committee calls attention to the fact 
that this bill was not Introduced by the American Federation of 
Labor, neither did officers of the American Federation of Labor 
participate in its preparation. 

The bill was not drafted by a committee of the Senate or the 


House, neither did the Senator who introduced it in the Senate 
and the Congressman who introduced it in the House have a hand 


in its preparation. 


The bill when first introduced gave to the commission it pro- 
posed to create authority to set up undefined jurisdiction. The 
bill quite evidently was intended to establish maximum hours of 
labor and minimum wage rates which would protect that part 
of labor unable to protect itself. The commission, among other 
things, would have had authority to set up differing minimum- 





these boundaries 
industries and 


wage rates along geographical lines, and within 

to set differing regulations as between certain 

groups of employers. 
With the purpose 


of establishing a 


point below which was 
could not be paid and hours of lab beyond which ws: earners 
could not be employed, the American Federation of Labor in 
accord. There exists, however, differences of opinion as to how 
this most desirable and necessary condition can be secured. 

The experiences of our movement with the authority exercised 
y N. R. A. and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of having the 
unwise and conflicting decisions of subordinates reviewed and set 
aside, the experiences of our movement under the National Labor 
Relations Act give valid reason for most searching examination 
before we give our approval to the establishing of further boards 
or commissions having power to determine questions of minimum 


oe 


1s 


wage and maximum hours or any other phase of the relationship 
of employer and employed. 
These experiences make us reluctant to approve the creation 


of any additional boards or commissions having to do with indus- 
trial relations. 
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KADA and through the Oklahoma network to my friends through- 
out the State 

Europe still lives the ancient lie that arms mean peace. From 
the point of international democracy, irresponsible governments 
builded on ideals of force become the giant enemies of national 
idealism such as ours. In obedience to a growing perception that 
dominion and exploitation are incompatible with and detrimental 
to our system of government, we fought in good faith in 1914 to 
gain self-determination for an alien people. 

Twenty years ago the average man fought a war which he 
believed would make the world safe for democracy. In reality 
the war was fought to maintain a commercially imperialistic 
status quo. We are retracing the same course and the same ulti- 
mate end is startlingly near at hand; 1937 has become another 
1914. The rulers of Italy and Germany and Japan take no 
account of the moral forces in human affairs which in the long 
run are decisive. Power has made them blind and arrogant. 
But the arrogance of foreign dictators is petty when left to fret 
their blundering foolishness away on their own shores. 

America’s problem is the arrogant underestimation of the ability 
of a self-reliant people to control the industrial greed that, like a 
whirlpool, drags us into war. 

Today is 1914 lived again. We are furnishing a world munitions, 
scrap iron, that will come back to us in unknown soldiers’ graves, 
unless we call a halt. I am no alarmist, but the thunder of war 
rumbles unmistakably near our shores. 

The special session of Congress will enact labor standards and 
farm market legislation, and it will face the determination of 
peace or war. I do not mean that a declaration of war is immi- 
nent, but I do mean that we are well along on the road of 1914, 
and we must halt and about face, or 1917 is just around the 
corner. 

The last Congress passed a joint resolution prohibiting the ex- 
porting of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to bellig- 
erent countries and prohibiting the transportation of munitions 
by Americans on belligerent vessels. Some of us wanted to put 
teeth in that bill, but in its lines the laughing mockery of wasted 
gesture is always evident. 

Ten thousand dollars or 5 years in prison if you sell munitions 
to a warring nation. 

Ten thousand dollars fine to maim and murder one-half million 
people. 

Ten thousand dollars fine to start a war. 

And since that bill, 250,000,000 tons of scrap iron have been 
shipped to Japan alone—scrap iron that even the children know 
is meant to pierce the bodies of sons and hearts of mothers. 

Someone pointed with pride the other day to the clean highways, 
that no longer are lined by old car bodies and scraps of iron and 
junk. “We have gotten rid of all our scrap heaps,” he said, “and 
Japan is paying us to clean up our country.” 

No, my friends, we have not gotten permanently rid of it. It 
is coming back some day and there will be a little white cross 
for every scrap of iron we sell abroad. 

During the last Congress, the headlines screamed that a Wash- 
ington (D.C.) girl had been kicked by a Japanese officer, and the 
jingoes throughout the land rattled their sabers. Even a Member 
of Congress made a speech on the subject. I find no fault with 
giving a girl a kick who is prancing around a war zone longing 
for publicity and planning a Hollywood contract. I am glad she 
got kicked in the pants. She should have had two or three kicks 
more. Every American must know that if he wishes to enter a 
warring country the kicks in the pants are part of his traveling 
fee, and intelligent America will smile and approve each kick for a 
peeping Tom. American capital must learn that Uncle Sam can 
kick the pants of capital, too. 

We must immediately embargo scrap iron and any other mu- 
nitions material. I am in favor of a total American boycott of 
every nation at war. I am even convinced that the Panama Canal, 
and all our ports, should be locked against any ships that sail 
under a warring flag. 

America’s verdict is clear! There must be no foreign interven- 
tion. The Philadelphia Inquirer and other papers asked me by 
wire if I would favor active foreign intervention. My answer 
was: “I am absolutely opposed to active intervention in any for- 
eign strife.” We are not fools. We cannot be bought and sold 
like scraps of iron. Two hundred and fifty million tons this 
year. Not scraps of iron, but 250,000,000 tons of wrecked human 
bodies and scrapped human lives. 

Let America speak and in stentorian tones cry, “Halt; about face! 
There'll be no war!” 

We must embargo all munitions. We must stop scrap-iron 
profits. We must tell capital to look to foreign countries to pro- 
tect its foreign investments. And let flappers expect a kick in 
the pants if they go where they have no business, and another 
from America when they get home. 

If need be, we must boycott all belligerents. I am sure that 
England and others will join us. It can be, perhaps, that we 
can't isolate ourselves but we can ostracize and isolate any nations 
at war. Surely America is awake to the truth and surely America 
wants no war. It is ours to command and let that command be 
ringing clear. “Halt; about face!” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the Lord recognized man would 
be clamoring an overproduction of raw products; therefore, 
he gave the remedy to solve the problem as found in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, third, fourth, and fifth 
verses: 

Third: “Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou 
shalt prune thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof.” 

Fourth: “But in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest unto 
the land, a sabbath for the Lord; thou shalt neither sow thy field, 
nor prune thy vineyard.” 

Fifth: “That which groweth of its own accord of thy harvest 


thou shalt not reap, neither gather the grapes of thy vine un- 
dressed, for it is a year of rest unto the land.” 


My colleagues, as you know, agriculture is our greatest and 
basic industry. The records show that our country has never 
been on a sound or prosperous basis unless agriculture was 
prosperous. Today our farmers are receiving a meager in- 
come. It is estimated that they receive around 10 cents per 
hour. How is it possible for us to have any semblance of 
sound recovery when the man who feeds and clothes us re- 
ceives such a pittance of income and when our greatest and 
basic industry is in such an unsound condition? 

No wonder our farmers are clamoring for equity. No 
wonder our laborers and farmers are on Government relief. 
Mr. Speaker, I have advocated and I am now undertaking to 
point out to this Congress our problem is not one of over- 
production, but rather one of underconsumption and mal- 
distribution. How can we justify ourselves before the 
American people by hiding behind a cloak of disguise, by 
stating we have an overproduction, when the President him- 
self, as well as the country, knows that about 40 percent of 
our people are not properly fed, clothed, or sheltered? 

This Congress must realize the procedure to a sound agri- 
culture recovery program lies within the increasing of the 
purchasing power as well as the recovering of America’s 
foreign lost markets. 

The possible key objective to a sound agriculture recovery 
lies within the power of this Congress and I beseech this 
honorable body to adopt legislation that in the end will 
restore purchasing power as well as the recovery of our 
foreign lost markets. 

Mr. Speaker, to make commodities and necessities of life 
scarce in order to make them high when our people are suf- 
fering from lack of purchasing power, cannot solve our eco- 
nomic trouble. This was tried under the A. A. A. and proved 
to be economically unsound, and for a similar reason if the 
N. R. A. had not been declared unconstitutional by 9 to 0 
it would not have solved our labor and economic troubles 
nor can we borrow, spend, or tax our way into prosperity. 
It was such an unsound policy during administrations pre- 
vious to this one that brought on depression, and I am now 
calling upon this Congress to avoid the same error. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, to solve America’s economic 
ills we must come to realize taxes and America’s present 
money system will continue to defeat agriculture and pvos- 
perity. Mr. Speaker, I am well informed the present tax 
burden is equivalent to 3 months’ salary annually from every 
citizen, which amounts to more than $15,000,000,000, and at 
this point it might be mentioned that our annual interest 
on the Federal debt is almost $1,000,000,000. Why, this is 
more than the value of the entire cotton crop or wheat crop. 
This is equivalent to having the thousands of cotton, corn, 





and wheat farmers working only to pay the interest. As we 
know, the rich man is supposed to be heavily taxed, yet only 
a small portion falls upon him as his wealth is invested in 
tax-exempt Government bonds; therefore, in the end this 
heavy tax burden falls on the laborer, businessman, and 
farmer which ultimately retards purchasing power. 

Mr. Speaker, we all well know, the -value of the dollar 
controls the general price level. When the dollar rises in 
value, naturally prices fall, and when the value of the dollar 
falls prices must rise. 
of agriculture that we have a Federal Monetary Authority 
that will maintain a currency system that will give our 
farmers equitable prices. Furthermore, a sound currency 
system insures a more equitable distribution that will insure 
a greater consumption of manufactured goods that in the 
end labor and the businessman is helped. The bill, S. 3013, 
of Senator THomas of Oklahoma, proposes to create a Federal 
Monetary Authority out of the members of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, giving the Federal Monetary Authority the 
power to maintain an adequate sound currency best suited 
for national economic welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this step, if enacted into law, will 
be the most constructive step for a sound economic agricul- 
ture adjustment since the foundation of the Republic, al- 
though, in the event of an overproduction, the Creator’s 
method will keep overproduction of commodities and con- 
sumption balanced. 

Mr. Speaker, this philosophy is not a new philosophy. It 
is opposed, I believe, because of its simplicity. I have advo- 
cated, and now advocate, in a land of too much to eat there 
should be none to starve. I have advocated that in a land 
of too much to wear there should be none naked. I propose 
that in the land of too many houses none should be without 
homes; I therefore have proposed that we should return to 
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Other constructive amendments naturally must be writ- 
ten into an agriculture bill to be of the most good, but the 
Congress must anchor upon sound basic principles and espe- 
cially include the fundamental principles as listed above, in- 
asmuch as they were omitted in the A. A. A. cotton program 
and that seemed to be in part the objectionable features. 

Mr. Speaker, we are the richest nation in the world. We 


have more than one-half the world’s gold and the largest 


So it is essential to the prosperity | 


the basic and fundamental laws of our Creator and Consti- | 


tution; that we should so amend our trend of legislation; that 
we should gain the support of our Government from the big 
fortunes on the top, and not oppress the small businessman, 
farmer, and laborer on the bottom in order to carry on, and 
not create a state of social unrest, but a protected and civi- 
lized Government. 

The commodity and general price level can be quickly 
restored by a constructive currency system with a controlled 
expansion and not inflation. If gold is to function as a 
medium of exchange, this principle must be adopted now, 
thereby allowing the purchasing power of this Nation to 
expand equally in proportion to the production. Surely, Mr. 
Speaker, the only practical solution is to restore purchasing 
power, and this can be done permanently only by construc- 
tive monetary control where the farmer can receive eco- 
nomically an equitable price for his commodities and work. 
This means wheat should be $1.25 per bushel, corn $1 per 
bushel, and cotton 20 cents per pound, if this Congress pro- 
poses to solve our economic condition and allow our farmers 
and laborers to have any chance of a livelihood. 

Too, Mr. Speaker, we propose in addition, an agricultural 
program that the farmers of our Nation may share in the 
national income during the 6 productive years, based upon 
the following fundamental principles: 

First. An expansion of the soil-conservation program, 
thereby increasing Government benefit payments allowing 
the landowner, the sharecropper, and renter to share pro- 
portionately in the subsidy in proportion to the interest in 
the crop. 

Second. Allowing all farmers an average baleage, thereby 
taking care of the new ground man and the farmer with- 
out an average, thereby protecting the farmer against the 
consequences of drought, floods, and pestilence. 

Third. An ever-normal-granary feature to protect the 
farmers against a price collapse due to bumper yields result- 
ing in production beyond all domestic and foreign need. 


producer of raw materials. Yet, in a land of too much for 
all, we have millions hungry, physically suffering for the ne- 
cessities of life as a result of favored laws allowing wealth to 
accumulate into the hands of a few money masters. 

Mr. Speaker, to solve the unemployment question and ex- 
pand the agriculture soil-conservation program permanently 
so all may enjoy prosperity, millions of dollars will be re- 
quired; therefore, the Congress must secure the money either 
by the tariff procession tax or a currency system that will 
give our farmers equitable prices. I therefore advocate a 
currency system, that is, Congress making available an 
adequate supply of sound money to adequately supply the 
demands and needs of the people as vested in Congress by 
article I, paragraph 5, of section 8, of the Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, in order for me to explain what I mean, I 
will make this statement: In 1921 the American dollar, based 
upon commodity values, was worth about 60 cents. In 1927 
and 1928 the American dollar, based upon commodity values, 
was worth $1. In 1932 and 1933, the American dollar, based 
upon commodity values, was worth $1.60. That means that 
a man who borrowed a dollar in Louisiana in 1921 worth 
60 cents, in 1933 had to pay back that dollar worth $1.60— 
more than 24% for 1. Mr. Speaker, this broke down the 
purchasing power of the Nation; it wrecked economic ad- 
justment of the country; it crippled the farmer, who is 
still suffering, and as a result a paralysis existed in America’s 
business. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, for further proof that stabiliza- 
tion of agriculture and commodity prices can be guaranteed 
only through the regulation and stabilization of the value of 
the dollar, I call your attention to March 1933; wheat was 


| selling for approximately 50 cents per bushel and cotton for 





6 cents per pound; and if you recall our country went off the 
gold standard of $20.67 per ounce, and within 3 months corn 
advanced to 65 cents and cotton 11'4 cents per pound. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, this well shows this Congress should adopt a 
constructive currency system, thereby preventing an unbal- 
anced relation between consumption and production and at 
the same time make available an adequate supply of sound 
money. 

My colleagues, millions face hunger and cold these coming 
winter months; farmers were not able to pick their cotton, 
as the cotton market did not justify. Throughout the entire 
Cotton and Corn Belts corn and cotton producers are not able 
to pay the interest on their obligation, to say nothing of their 
taxes or any of the principal on their indebtedness; yet the 
first session of the Seventy-fifth Congress sat idle and allowed 
the country’s major crops—corn and cotton—to sell far below 
the actual cost of production. I warned the Congress such 
would happen before adjournment in August if permanent 
agriculture legislation was not adopted before adjournment, 
August 21; therefore, I hope this Congress seeks a permanent 
program, not losing sight of the necessity of increasing 
buying power by adopting the basic fundamental principles 
of the Creator and the Constitution. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, the underprivileged millions 
throuhout this great land of too much for all is expecting 
this Congress to carry out the true philosophy of govern- 
ment and that is to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. That represents my theory of good government. 
We are not doing the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber when we allow unchallenged wealth to be concen- 
trated and poverty to spread, and that is exactly what this 
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Government has allowed to happen among our agricultural | 


people the last 90 days. We are not doing the greatest good 
to the greatest number when we let the few dominate us 
in government, finance, and industry, and allow the great 
masses of our people to become the political serfs and indus- 
trial slaves of super lords of finance. 

The laws of all civilized countries are originally founded 
upon the common law propounded by the Lord. Now by 
turning to Leviticus from the 24th to the 27th chapters, 
inclusive, you will find it set forth in certain terms that the 
Nation must keep its people from being burdened with debt; 
therefore, Mr. Speaker, the balancing of the Nation’s agri- 
culture books for the year 1937 find the Nation’s agricul- 
ture farms deeper in debt. Mr. Speaker, if this Congress 
does not lose sight of the small farmer, the producer, or the 
tiller of the soil and includes amendments in the proposed 
agriculture bill that will assure the producer an equity price 
at all times through the Creator and constitutional method, 
we then can hope to restore prosperity, restoring purchas- 
ing power, thereby balancing production with consumption. 

The Lord commanded this law as necessary for the exist- 
ence of the race, and with His command, He uttered both 
a promise and a warning. The promise was that if the stat- 
utes were kept the nation and race would live and thrive 
forever. 

The warning was, however, that to the nation and to the 
people who did not keep the promise, the nation could not 
survive. Now, it may be said that that was the old Scrip- 
tures, but when Christ was on earth, He asked about these 


laws propounded by Moses and He said: “It is easier for the | 


heavens and the earth to fail than for one tittle of the law to 
fail.” 

Since this proposed agriculture method is an old philosophy 
based upon fundamental principles, if adopted we will in part 
largely eliminate different farm-price situations; as we gen- 
erally find noted. If the ever-normal cotton feature is in- 
cluded in the new agriculture bill, such terms as “high versus 
low prices,” “long downward versus upward swing,” “precipi- 
tous booms and depressions,” “different price levels between 
counties,” “short-time fluctuations” will be abandoned in 
dealing with our agriculture situation and in lieu our pro- 
ducer will be able to receive a livelihood wage for his raw 
products. The so-called cotton feature will assure a price 
level; that is, stabilized farm prices for the farmer over a 
long period of years, prevent precipitous or up-and-down 
price movements, enabling the business world to operate 
upon a sounder foundation, raise farm income, thereby re- 
storing purchasing power, prohibit a change level between 
counties, prevent fluctuations in response to minor events, 
and will assure the consuming public an ample supply of raw 
materials in case of a crop failure at a level based upon their 
income under the existing economic condition. 

The farmers of this Nation simply ask Congress to provide 
the proper management of currency. We do not take the 





position that “Agriculture is always asking for something | 


and is never satisfied.” Agriculture is always the first vic- 
tim of major depression. Farmers of the United States lost 
$22,000,000,000 of their normal income in the last 6 years, a 


levy of destruction upon one group of our citizens equivalent | 


to the total national debt of 1933. The business world 
realizes that we can have no real recovery until agriculture’s 
power to buy from industries is restored. In the interest of 
this entire Nation we appeal to Congress to give painstaking 
study to an agricultural program worked out in relation to 
a constructive currency system. 

We believe that Congress should rise to its constitutional 
duty to regulate the value of money. We believe that de- 
pression and unemployment in all periods of history is 
caused primarily by the abnormal buying power of gold, 
brought about by world conditions. We believe the United 
States in the future should escape abnormal business con- 
ditions and can if Congress will take proper steps toward 
our currency management. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that we should consider and adopt in 
large part the Creator’s and the constitutional method of 
solving our agricultural problem, 
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H. R. 4721—Instructions to the Jury—The Right of 
the Court to Comment on the Weight of Evidence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, at the last session of Con- 
gress the House of Representatives passed House bill 4721, 
which had for its purpose that in all cases, civil and criminal, 
Federal courts, in the granting and giving instructions to 
the jury, shall be governed by the law and practice in the 
State courts in which such trial may be had. 

This question has long occupied the time and study of the 
American bar. It first appeared as a real live subject in the 
State of North Carolina in the year 1796, where three judges 
had been appointed, one of them having served his trade 
and calling as a carpenter; another had been a storekeeper; 
the other had studied law but never practiced it as a profes- 
sion. At the same time many learned and able lawyers were 


| at the bar, some of them having studied in the Inns of Court 
| in London. 


The judges appointed, knowing nothing of law or the arts 
of practice and pleading, became very arrogant and arbi- 
trary, practically driving the States’ learned lawyers from 
their practice, by their expressions of opinion as to the kind 
and character of verdicts the jury should render. 

Finally, in 1796, the legislature—in an effort to restore 
and provide for the real functions of courts and juries, 
passed an act of legislature, which, for the first time in the 
United States, prevented the judges of its courts from tres- 
passing upon the prerogatives of the jury, and denied to such 
judges the right to express in the form of instruction or 
otherwise, their opinion upon the evidence introduced in the 
trial of criminal or civil cases. 

During the same year, the State of Tennessee was ad- 
mitted to the Union, and it adopted into its constitution the 
North Carolina statute aforementioned. Since that time, 
seven States have adopted a like provision: Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Washington. 

Sixteen States have statutes to the same effect: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, and Texas. 

In 18 other States, the same result has been reached by 
way of judicial decisions, including: Colorado, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Ohio, Oklahoma, Maryland, Montana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Wis- 
consin, making a total of 41 States that do not permit their 
judges in the State courts to comment on instructions upon 
the weight of evidence to the jury. 

The outstanding feature of the American courts, differ- 
entiating them from the courts of the motherland, is that 
17 courts of appeals of the various States named above have 
decided that the common-law rule, permitting judges of the 
trial court to comment to the jury upon the weight of the 
evidence, does not apply to trials in this country and is no 
part of the American common law. 

The jury system used in the trial of civil cases is the an- 
swer of a thousand years of experience of law enforcement 
by the Anglo-Saxons. 

To exalt the powers and duty of the trial judge to deter- 
mine not only the law of the case but the facts as well, de- 
stroys the usefulness and advantages of jury trials. 

Why undertake to deceive ourselves on this question? 
Why maintain the useless, unnecessary expense of furnish- 
ing jurors, if they are to be forced or seduced to return ver- 
dicts upon the expressed opinion by the court upon the 
worth of evidence? 

Those of us who have practiced law for a lifetime, know 
full well that the Jeffreys of the bench did not all vanish 
with his humiliation and death. 














Some judges do know the rules of evidence. The great 
percentage of reversed cases, upon submission of evidence, 
proves that some do not. But there is no experience in 
the enforcement of law that proves or adds weight to a 
theory that the judges are better qualified to give a better 
weight or balance to the evidence than 12 good businessmen 
or farmers, who usually constitute the makeup of Federal 
juries. 

Even in the State of Pennsylvania, which I have not 
quoted as one among the 41 States that have taken positive 
action against the court’s expression of opinion in trial 
cases, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, discussing this 
subject (Shaver v. McCarthy, 110 Pa. St. 339), Said: 

If evidence has been received which is competent and mate 
the court must never instruct the jury to disregard it. 


rial, 


And a charge to a jury calculated to control the verdict 
for one of the parties was by the Pennsylvania courts set 
aside (Burke v. Maxwell, 81 Pa. St. 139). 

In the State of New York also, the court of appeals in 
the case of Vedder v. Fellows (20 N. Y. 120), doubted the 
propriety of courts expressing their opinions upon the evi- 
dence introduced in jury trials, and other State courts not 
mentioned have taken a like position. So we really have 
43 States of the Union who have changed or frowned upon 
the old common-law rule. 

In the year 1872, Congress by act, title 28, section 724, 
Code of Laws of the United States, enacted a statute of pro- 
cedure and practice of civil and criminal causes in the Fed- 
eral courts, which provides— 

That the practice, pleadings, and forms and modes of proceed- 
ings in civil causes in the circuit and district courts shall 
form as near as may be to the same things existing at the time 
in the courts of record of the State within which such district 
courts are held. 

It was thought by the sponsors of this bill, as well as a 
great majority of the lawyers of America, that this act 
would not only bring about a uniformity in the law of pro- 
cedure but the practice of granting instructions to juries 
as well. But to the great surprise and astonishment of 
the authors of the bill and the American bar, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Nudd v. Burrows 
(91 U. S. sp. 426; 23 L. ed. 286) held that “the granting of 
instructions is the mere personal conduct of the judge and 
is neither practice, pleading, ror a form, nor mode of pro- 
ceeding.” So this most astounding decision, bereft of all 
legal reasoning, reserved for the use of the judges of the 
inferior Federal courts the arbitrary right of requesting ver- 
dicts from juries, by the expression of their opinion that 
can be freighted with ignorance of law and facts, bias, 
prejudice, or any other vagary or caprice of the court, with- 
out avail of appeal or error, so long as the judge buttresses 
his request by the assurance that it is only his opinion and 
the jury may disregard it if they (dare) choose. 

It is not true, as alleged by those who oppose this bill, 
that it will exclude every comment of the judge upon the 
weight of evidence, because in most of these States that 
have by constitutional provision, by statute, or judicial de- 
cision precluded the judge from expressing his opinion of 
the evidence to the jury, the very contrary is true. 

The court may state the testimony without color or em- 
phasis. The judge cannot, however, employ any language 
or artifice from which the jury may know that he gives 
more credence to one part of the testimony than to another. 
The statement must be free from bias, as would the reading 
of the same by a stenographer from his notes. So long as 
the judge merely states or reviews the evidence as a whole, 
or repeats that bearing on some particular question, he does 
not give his opinion nor furnish any ground for exception. 

The judge may also refer to particular evidence as tend- 
ing to prove the fact in dispute, but he must not say that 
such evidence shows the existence of any fact, nor proceed 
any further than merely to indicate that the evidence is 
relevant as tending to establish some proposition involved 
in the controversy. 
LXXxXI—App——8 
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Prohibitions against charging juries upon matters of fact 
are obviously designed to prevent courts from becoming par- 
ticipants in the settlement of controverted questions of facts; 
and if at the trial it turns out that there is no controversy 
upon some or all of the issues, there is no reason for the 
prohibition and no occasion for its enforcement. Therefore, 
if there are undisputed facts, or facts in relation to which 
there is no conflict in the evidence, the judge in his charge 
may properly assume the existence of those facts. 

It is the duty of the trial judge to instruct the jury as to the 
law of the case, and such duty should never be surrendered 
or evaded, but where the evidence to make out the supposed 
case, however inadequate in the opinion of the court, or 
however little weight the judge may deem it entitled, it is the 
best and safest rule to give only instructions that propound 
the law correctly, and leave to the jury the duty to find 
whether or not the evidence is sufficient to establish the fact 
it was introduced to prove. 

The model instruction of the court to a jury is a simple, 
impartial, clear, concise statement of the law, applicable to 
the evidence in the case then on trial. Such instructions aid 
juries in reaching right conclusiecns, while many others, which 
unfortunately have had the approval of the judges of our 
Federal courts, are couched in technical language of doubtful 
meaning, with expression of the personal opinion of the 
judge which only serves to confuse, mystify, and mislead 
jurors from their real duty as jurors—to judge and weigh 
the evidence, and likewise furnish unnecessary and unprofit- 
able exercise for the trial judge. 

In the case of Hicks v. United States (150 U.S. 443, 37 L. ed. 
1137) the Court held: 

It is obvious that under any system of jury trials the influence 
of the trial judge on the jury is necessarily and properly of great 
weight, and that his slightest word or intimation is received with 
deference and may prove controlling. 

May I again repeat as a trial lawyer of long standing that 
the opinions so expressed are always controlling; and if this 
be true, how can any judge express an opinion in any case 
upon the weight of evidence without influencing the jury to 
render a verdict insuch case? And if this be true, is not such 
a statement of opinion equal to a directed verdict? And if 
such an opinion be equal to a directed verdict, why the dis- 
tinction between this and a directed verdict on the grounds 
for an appeal? 

Our Supreme Court, in the case of Lovejoy v. United States 
(128 U. S. 171, 32 L. ed. 389), held— 





A court of the United States in submitting a case to a jury may 
express its opinion upon the facts, and such opinion is not review- 

| able error so long as no rule of law is incorrectly stated 
| This opinion clearly overlooks and destroys the same 


| Court’s fine and undoubtedly correct statement in the Hicks 
case, supra, that— 

| The jury necessarily properly gives 

court's slightest intimation or opinion and n 


weight to the 


lay prove controlling 


and creat 

Personally I cannot harmonize these two conflicting hold- 
ings. If either is right, the other must be wrong. 

Following the opinion of the Lovejoy case our inferior Fed- 
eral courts have held that “expressions of opinion of guilt of a 
defendant by the trial judge in controverted cases, if followed 
by the statement of the court, the jury are the sole judges of 

the evidence” is no ground for review by appeal or error. 

Some of the cases so holding, the Court may express 
opinion of guilt of defendant are: Endleman vy. United States 

| (86 Fed. 463); Breise v. United States (106 Fed. 686); Car- 
roll v. United States (154 Fed. 430); Foster v. United States 
| (188 Fed. 307); Oppenheim v. United States (228 Fed. 227). 

Also see Joyce v. Charleston I. C. Co. (50 Fed. 374). 

This bill, as expected, has aroused not only the ire of the 
Federal judges, who delight in swerving juries by the ex- 
pression of their opinion, and the bold statement that they as 
judges believe from the evidence that the jury cannot hon- 
estly render any other verdict than the one suggested by such 
opinion, but every lawyer who entirely depends upon the 
court for aid and comfort. 
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Also Judge Otis, who like another Chase, has “come to 
judgment” and has exclaimed “that the archangels of Para- 
dise do not have a record one-half so good” as he and the 
other Federal judges who express opinions as to the weight 
and character of evidence. Even the judicial council have 
declared that “many decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, as well as the courts of appeals, have carefully laid 
down such limits as are necessary to prevent any encroach- 
ment upon the province of the jury by a judge in his charge, 
and such limitations are carefully enforced.” 

I believe that a reading of such decisions rendered by our 
Supreme Court will leave the average lawyer’s mind uncon- 
vinced. The rule laid down by our Court in the Lovejoy case 
has never been departed from by the courts. 

It is true that our Supreme Court has refused to follow 
the common-law rule laid down by the English case of 
Davidson vy. Stanley (3 Scott. N. R. 49), “That even if the 
court’s opinion is based upon a misapprehension of the facts 
in the case, it would still not be sufficient to warrant a re- 
view.” Yet, if we are to follow the common law on this 
subject, why not follow the decisions that formed and cre- 
ated such law? Our Court, in two leading cases, has laid 
down certain rules to govern the court in expression of 
opinion on evidence. One of these cases is Starr v. United 
States (625, 38 L. ed. 845). Here the Court declared: “The 
judge was angry when he delivered his charge to the jury.” 
Therefore, the court overruled the verdict and remanded the 
case for a new trial. But this case can only leave you with 
the impression that if the judge had delivered his charge to 
the jury in a calm and judicial manner, the verdict would 
not have been set aside. 

The other leading case is that of Querica v. United States 
(289 U. S. 466, 77 L. ed. 1321), where the trial judge instructed 
the jury “that wiping one’s hands while testifying, was almost 
always an indication of lying,” and further repudiated all 
of the defendant’s evidence as lies and unworthy of belief. 
The Supreme Court set aside the verdict in this case, because 
the trial court had failed to analyze the testimony, but “had 
added to it.” In other words, the court was willing to 
testify in the case without first having been duly sworn. 

I do not believe it can be said that these cases “have care- 
fully laid down such limits as are necessary to prevent en- 
croachments upon the province of the jury by a judge in his 
charge,” because they still leave the judge free and un- 
trammeled to express his opinion on the evidence; denounce 
any portion of evidence he may desire, and, by implication 
at least, request the jury to return such verdict as he may 
request, without recourse of appeal or writ of error. 

Judge Otis, in an effort to bolster his “Paradise state- 
ment,” says: 

Summing up both civil and criminal cases, it was discovered 
that during the period from November 1, 1924, to January 1, 
1937, of 5,606 cases tried by juries and appealed, in only 104 was 
there complaint made that the judge abused the power to advise 
the jury as to the facts. In 60 cases out of this number the charge 
Was approved by the appellate court, held reversible error in 41, 
criticized in 2. 

To me this seems an appalling mortality to be inflicted 
upon the judgment and wisdom of men whose judgment we 
are assured exceeds that of the “archangels of heaven.” 

Under the rule laid down by our Supreme Court in the 
Lovejoy case, supra, I fail to discern any reason or cause why 
there should be even one. 

I surely believe that the average lawyer—even without being 
an “archangel’—under such a rule could charge juries in 
any number of cases all his life and never be reversed, be- 
cause the door is wide open for him to discuss or argue the 
evidence as he jolly well pleases. 

In an effort to secure support for his argument upon ex- 
pression of judicial opinion on evidence by the judge, Judge 
Otis wrote 100 lawyers of Missouri, no doubt all of whom had 
practiced before him, in order to learn their view of this bill. 
It must have been quite a shock to the good judge when he 
received 84 answers to his questionnaire and learned that 58 
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of them heartily approved of this bill, while 24 were against 
and 2 noncommittal. 

After Judge Otis made his attack against this bill I wrote 
to the active lawyers and law firms of my State relative to 
the same. So far I have received 237 replies. Two hundred 
and five have answered, strongly supporting the same and 
giving their reasons for so doing, while only 32 have replied 
they were against it and concur in the opinion of Judge Otis 
and the judicial council. 

Of course, if we are to believe that those States are entirely 
wrong, who have enacted a constitutional provision against 
the common-law rule of expression of opinion by the judge 
as to the weight of evidence; that those States who have 
legislated against it are at fault; that the supreme courts of 
the States who have declared it to be no province of the 
judge to interfere with the right of the jury to solely con- 
sider the evidence are ignorant of the law; that Judge Otis 
is right when he charges those lawyers with untruth who 
argue that juries are competent to reach intelligent verdicts 
without expression of opinion by the court; that Judge Otis 
is again right when he exultantly exclaims “the archangels 
of Paradise do not have a record one-half so good as the 
judges of our Federal courts in commenting on the evidence 
in trial cases,” then you can only believe this bill is wholly 
and entirely wrong. But if you believe with me that this 
citadel of arrogant judicial power has no place in our Amer- 
ican jurisprudence; that it is the last vestige of British 
feudalism in our Republic, and should be driven from practice 
and procedure of our Federal courts, then you will join with 
us who have supported the enactment of this bill through 
the House of Representatives, in our further efforts to com- 
plete the final enactment of this much-desired law. 


We Must Husband Our Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR, NOVEMBER 1, 1937 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following ad- 
dress of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
delivered over the National Broadcasting Co. on November 
1, 1937, on the importance of conserving our natural resources, 
and more particularly upon the conservation of our public 
domain, forests, water, minerals, and wildlife: 


To conquer Nature man broke down the gates of the Garden of 
Eden and came forth to meet the challenge of an unordered world. 

These are the words of a former Secretary of the Interior, the late 
Franklin K. Lane. 

Ruthlessly, man has continued on his way through the ages. In 
the struggle for self-preservation and for economic security he has 
conquered the wild beasts and the physical phenomena of the earth, 
utilizing its flora and fauna for food and clothing and shelter and 
delving under its crust for minerals to provide warmth and mate- 
rials and power for his machines. As man became bolder and more 
experienced he enlarged his ability to exploit and by travel and 
exploration discovered ever new fields for his enterprise until the 
time came when he had conquered everything but himself. 

It was not long after the settlement of America before our ances- 
tors began to ravage forests and land and streams with no thought 
of the future. In fact, the principle of conserving natural resources 
was unknown among these early newcomers because there was no 
occasion for its exercise. The new colonies, and subsequently the 
Federal Government, could offer seemingly inexhaustible quantities 
of land amply supplied with water, minerals, forests, and wildlife, 
which were the basis of the pioneer economy. Further exploitation 
of our natural resources threatens our present national economy 
and casts a heavy cloud upon the future of our country. 





When are we going to constitute an agency of government which 
is willing and able to undertake the task of checking the prodigal 
waste for which we have been notorious and be responsible for the 
result? 

In days gone by our ancestors sold our patrimony for less cash 
than was obtained for the traditional mess of pottage. They even 
allowed them to be taken without compensation. They permitted 
our heritage to be despoiled; the land to be raped. They gave 
the country’s water and broad acres. They proclaimed and < 
out a policy of “come and get it.” To those who clamored loudest 
went the biggest share of the country’s forests; of its oil and 
mineral resources. 

We must not continue to squander our resources the same way 
today, for there is little left to sell or give away. The cupboard 
may not be bare, as was the case with Old Mother Hubbard, but 
at the rate we have been going it will soon be in that condition 
Now, we must ask those who have received immoderate special 
benefits from the Nation to do a bit in helping us to improve our 
national economy. From those who got a thousand feet of lumber 
perhaps we are asking a splinter as taxes in return; from those who 
got a square mile of rich land we may request enough to preserve 
an acre for posterity; from those who got a barrel of oil we may 
ask for a teacupful back—and already the shrieks of anguish from 
the greedy are heard throughout the land. At this time, and prop- 
erly so, we are concerned with the annual cash Budget; that of 
the dollars and cents that we must take in in order to meet our 
outgo. But we have not yet projected our vision to encompass the 
larger question of our national assets. The fact is that we are 
guarding our coin purse and leaving our billfold open to be rifled 
by any and all. 

Why is it that this country can so easily run a fever over the 
Budget and at the same time fail to realize that we have 
squandered and are squandering our priceless heritage of resources, 
which we could never replace? Why is it that we become hysteri- 
cal over wasting crumbs on the dining-room table and allow loaves 
to be purloined from the pantry shelf? 

The reason is that there never has been, and there is not today, 
in the United States any one agency of government responsible 
for conserving our natural resources. There is no central agency 
of government charged with this task. 

This condition should notendure. Fortunately, President Roose- 
velt, while engaged in balancing the Budget, is looking ahead. He 
is concerned about the national wealth that is locked up in our 
natural resources. He envisions a government which will guard 
those resources which are the storehouse and depository of the 
Nation’s future welfare. 

When the President laid the cornerstone of the new Interior 
Department Building in Washington in April 1936, he enunciated 
a policy of conservation of our natural resources that, if the people 
will get behind it, is destined to guarantee the prudent use and 
development of our remaining resources for the benefit of all 
Americans, both present and future. He declared that he was 
dedicated to the cause of conservation. 

As a lifelong believer in the principles of conservation and of the 
prudent use of our topsoil, forests, water supplies, and minerals, I 
was greatly heartened by what the President said. I was en- 
couraged not only because the President voiced his confidence in 
the Department of the Interior as the conservation arm of the 
Government on that occasion but because here was a President of 
the United States declaring that the vast national comaiz and 
the other natural resources of the country belonged to all of the 
people. They were not the property of any class. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of satisfaction and pride that I am 
able to say to the people of America tonight that the administra- 
tion now in Washington has begun to reverse the one-time na- 
tional policy of exploitation and waste and is undertaking a con- 
servation program which is predicated upon the sound philosophy 
that our resources are to be guarded and used for the greatest 
good of the greatest number of our citizens. 

There is ample evidence of this new direction of the popular will. 
An increasingly large number of persons today have a better under- 
standing of the purposes of conservation and a keener appreciation 
of what the Federal Government is doing to protect our natural 
resources. At last the people themselves are beginning to recognize 
the importance of conservation in our national life, both eco- 
nomically and socially. There are many instances of this. 

In point is the acclaim that has been accorded the splendid work 
that is being accomplished by the Civilian Conservation Corps 

Among the many other approved steps which have been taken 
by the Government since 1933 and which have given force and 
effect to conservation, I might mention the program of soil con- 
servation and erosion control. There is now a general acceptance 
of the fact that soil erosion can be prevented and that its effects 
can be overcome in many instances. 

I need mention only Grand Coulee Dam and the Bonneville 
project on the Columbia River and the Fort Peck Dam at the 
headwaters of the Missouri River as steps in the greatest flood 
control, navigation, and irrigation programs ever undertaken by 
any government anywhere. Boulder Dam, which harnesses the 
Colorado River, has been completed and put into operation ahead 
of schedule, and completion of the significant Tennessee Valley 
development is proceeding rapidly. 

Theodore Roosevelt in his autobiography says that the first 
work he took up when he became President was that of reclama- 
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tion. Prior to the Reclamation Act all irrigation was under 
private auspices, but from 1902 the Federal Government has 
taken the leadership in this major field of conservatio ough 
the Department of the Interior. The successful conquerir of 
the desert by husbanding for it life-giving water has given birth to 
a specialized agriculture which has made possible homes and a 


livelihood for many thousands of our population 

The Guffey Coal Act setting up the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion is an effort of this administration to conserve our supply of 
coal and to protect our miners. 

Under the Taylor Grazing Control Act we have made progress far 
beyond our earlier ex ectations toward saving what remains of the 
public range, with tne result that stabilization the kK 
industry is in sight at last. This act, administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, is one of the most important single conserva- 
tion measures ever enacted by the Congress 

The interest of our people in the enlargement and development 
of our national park system has shown a tremendous growth during 
the past 5 years. Attesting this is the fact that during the past 
year more than 15,000,000 persons, or about one person in every 
eight of our population, visited our national parks and monuments 

The production and sale of “hot” oil in our largest field in east 
Texas has been virtuaily stopped as a result of cooperation between 
the Department of the Interior and the State of Texas, and it is my 
observation that our people, including those in the oil industry, are 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that petroleum is an irreplaceable 
resource that should be conserved at all costs 

It is not by mere chance that it has remained for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to take ; 


of livestoc 


the lead in the present-day con- 
servation movement. This Department does not consider con- 
servation the mere hoarding of our resources. While the Interior 


Department is fully alive to the imperative necessity of protecting 
and preserving all of our natural resources, it does not hold that 
conservation is incompatible with a continued growth of the 
country. Just the opposite is the fact. We believe that conserva- 
tion will make for a greater enhancement of our country in the 
future than would a policy of continued exploitation. It will 
provide substitute fertile lands for the acres of the Dust Bowl 
which are the result of improvident farming. It will permit de- 
centralization and the breaking up of our congested areas, so that 
we may free ourselves from those areas which, because of over- 
crowding, breed sickness and crime 

The Department of the Interior holds that we must rephrase 
the philosophy of the past with respect to the handling of our 
natural resources. We must inculcate as a fundamental tenet of 
Americanism the belief that the proper development of our form 
of government carries with it the obligation to use Nature's gifts 
prudently so that all the people may benefit—not only those of 
today but those of tomorrow and the day after. I think is 
time that in our schools, both grammar and secondary, and in our 
colleges as well, we should inculcate more vigorously an under- 
standing of the magnitude and the importance of the problem of 
proper husbandry of scil and water and minerals 

None of the gains for conservation that have been 
been won without a stiff fight against special privilege 
has been true in the past is true today No 
President may advocate a change of policy 
privilege without inciting the trained seals of 
shrill barks. Professional viewers-with-alarm in our country are 
a hardy, perennial crop. And usually ilarm that aroused 
and proclaimed bears a direct relationship to the stake involved, 
which, in the case of what remains of our natural resources, still 
runs into the billions of dollars ¢ 

What other Presidents were confronted with in the past when 
they engaged the exploiters in behalf of the people President 
Roosevelt is experiencing today. As part of his well-conceived and 
well worth-while plan to reorganize the executive departments in 
the interest of efficiency and economy, he has proposed that the 
name of the Department of the Interior be changed to that of 
Department of Conservation. Such a change would mean that 
for the first time in our history the conser f our national 
resources would be made the responsibility of a major department 
of the Government. Naturally we find this proposal bitterly op- 
posed by those who have been given special privileges in the past 
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with respect to our lands and forests and mines; those who want 
to continue to exploit these and other resources for their personal 
enrichment. 

It would not help their cause if those who fell the forests, ex- 
haust the oils and minerals, or covet for power and irrigation such 
water as they have not already seized stood out in the open to fight 
President Roosevelt's conservation plans. They find it better to 
work by indirection; to make use of a sincere but misguided zeaiot. 
Let us see how the exploiters operate and, seeing, admire their 


cleverness. 

There was a figure prominently associated with Theodore Roose- 
velt in establishing his conservation policies. I refer to Gifford 
Pinchot, once head of the Forest Service and more recently Senator- 
reject of Pennsylvania. He did excellent service over a quarter of 
a century ago, but for many years, because of his political proclivi- 
ties, he has not had much time to devote to the thing that brought 
him fame. In fact, he has become the Lot's wife of the conservation 
movement. He has not looked ahead for 20 years. And yet Mr. 
Pinchot, despite his lack of vision, still serves some use in the 
conservation movement. We need guideposts, even if they lead 
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many miles back into the past. But a man can hardly be re- 
garded as a crusader merely because a quarter of a century ago he 
followed a Peter the Hermit. Now Mr. Pinchot is again astride his 
old hobbyhorse, but he is facing the tail instead of the head of 
the horse. In truth, Pinchot is not a Lancelot but only a Don 
Quixote. 

That Pinchot’s role in the conservation movement is purely that 
of one who looks through a rear-view mirror is attested by the 
bitter attacks that he makes upon anyone whom he regards as 
threatening the position he asserts as of right to be regarded as 
the self-annointed Messiah of conservation. This attitude of his 
has never been so well exemplified as at the annual convention of 
the Izaak Walton League which was held in Chicago last spring. 
The speech that he made on that occasion was purely political, the 
good taste of which might well be questioned by any member of an 
organization that, in theory at least, is above political controversy. 

Mr. Pinchot has been busy jittering his way about the country 
declaring that if the President's reorganization bill passes, as it 
should pass in the interest of a more efficient administration of 
the Government's business, the national forests might be trans- 
ferred to the new Department of Conservation. I have not the 
slightest notion whether the President would do this; but if he 
should make the shift, the entire personnel of the Forest Service 
would be sent to the new department. It happens that the For- 
est Service is under civil service, and it would continue to func- 
tion aS a unit manned by civil-service personnel as in the past. 
I know that even in his excitement Mr. Pinchot did not mean to 
imply that the able and honorable employees of the Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture would be any less able and 
honorable in the Department of Conservation. I think that Mr. 
Pinchot will concede that I have upheld the principle of civil 
service since I became Secretary of the Interior, even in making 
appointments that lay outside of this law.in which I so firmly 
believe. 

In his Izaak Walton League speech, Mr. Pinchot “temperately 
and judiciously” made this statement: 

“I call to your attention the fact that, with a possible exception 
of the national parks—and I underline the word ‘possible’—the 
Interior Department has never had control of a single publicly 
owned natural resource that it has not devastated, wasted, and 
defiled.” 

I do not care to bandy unexpurgated epithets with my old 
friend. He has specialized so long in calling names that he has 
become an outstanding expert in this art. All that I care to say 
is that the people of this country have had too many contacts 
ith the various bureaus and divisions of the Department of the 
Interior for those bureaus and divisions to need any defense 
from me. 

It seems to me so obvious as not to require argument that con- 
servation would be greatly advanced if it is made a major respon- 
sibility of the great Department of the National Government. 
Gifford Pinchot—-and in this, interestingly enough, he has the 
active cooperation of Col. William B. Greeley and the great lumber 
interests of the country—supports the bizarre theory that in dis- 
union there is strength. For some reason that I cannot understand 
he wants to keep the conservation activities of the Government 
separate, disunited, and antagonistic. His is an ardent advocacy 
of overlapping and inefficiency, with its comsequent waste and 
exploitation 

Tn a speech before the American Forestry Association some 
months ago Mr. Pinchot delivered another tirade against the 
President's reorganization plan and made slurring references to 
me. He referred to the proposed Department of Conservation as 
“Ickes’ folly.” He misrepresents me as a despoiler of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the national forests, and the public range, 
and miscredits me with a bump of acquisitiveness and greed for 
power even greater than his own. This in the face of the follow- 
ing inscription to me in his book Just Fishing Talk, which he sent 
to me in July 1936: 

“To Harold Ickes, whose courage, conscience, and common sense 
have made him one of the most outstanding public servants of 
his time, with the affection and admiration of his friend Gifford 
Pinchot.” 

Do you wonder that some question the sincerity of this man who 
can abandon during political campaigns his interest in conservation; 
who yesterday fought the great lumber interests, charging them 
with ruthless exploitation, and today walks down Pennsylvania 
Avenue arm in arm with them; who proclaims his interest in the 
farmer and the workingman and at the same time plots for politi- 
cal control of Pennsylvania with Joseph R. Grundy, the greatest 
lobbyist of them all for the biggest interests? I suppose now that 
Mr. Pinchot is preparing to run again for the governorship of Penn- 
sylvania, or for an even higher office. There will be less and less 
criticism of the Department of the Interior from him as his 
campaign develops, except as it may serve his political interests. 

May I conclude by saying that there is nothing startling in the 
President's proposal for a United States Department of Conserva- 
tion, in which there might be concentrated existing Federal activi- 
ties for the prudent use and preservation of our natural resources? 
Some 24 States already have conservation departments or commis- 
sions, and their business of government apparently goes on tran- 
quilly and efficiently. Once the feud of over a quarter of a century 
azo, which is kept alive by such men as Pinchot, is rightly recog- 
nized for the false obstacle that it is to good government and sound 
sense in handling our remaining natural assets, the way will be 
cleared for beneficial legislation. Then the horizon of a decent and 
comfortable existence in America will be extended by thousands of 
years. And man, who has already conquered Nature, will have 
conquered himself. 
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Birthright of Natural-Born Citizens of the United 


States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 
OF UTAH 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 19 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


DECISION OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN THE CASE OF MARIE 
ELIZABETH ELG AGAINST FRANCES PERKINS, SECRETARY 
OF LABOR 





Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
recent decision of the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, as appearing in the Washington Law 
Reporter of November 12, 1937, with a statement of the case 
prepared by the editors of the Law Reporter. This decision is 
in conformity with legislation now pending before the Senate 
Immigration Committee which I introduced last session—S. 
1169—protecting the inviolable birthright of natural-born 
citizens of the United States. Therefore I believe the decision 
to be of interest to all Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the statement and decision were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In Marie Elizabeth Elg v. Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
et al., Equity No. 63408, in the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, a bill was filed for a declaratory 
judgment that the plaintiff is a native-born citizen of the United 
States, for an injunction against the Secretary of Labor and the 
Acting Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization restrain- 
ing them from taking any action to deport the plaintiff, and for an 
injunction restraining the Secretary of State from making any 
statement to the effect that the plaintiff is not a citizen and from 
refusing the plaintiff a passport on that ground. 

The bill alleged that the plaintiff was born in New York State 
in 1907; that during all her life she has been a citizen; that she 
never married and had never committed any act of expatriation; 
that in 1928, before plaintiff was 21 years of age, and while re- 
siding with her parents in Sweden, where she was taken by her 
parents when she was 4 years old, she had inquired of the proper 
authorities as to the course to pursue in order to return to this 
country; that she was advised by the vice consul of the United 
States that if she returned before she was 21 years of age her birth 
certificate and identification papers were all the evidence required 
for reentry, but if she wanted to return after she became of age, 
she should apply for a passport; that she applied for a passport, 
which was issued on July 22, 1929. 

The bill further alleged that after she received this passport 
plaintiff came to the United States and was admitted; that on 
April 8, 1935, she received a notice from the Department of Labor 
advising her that she was illegally remaining in the United Siates 
because she was not a citizen thereof, and since that date had been 
threatened with deportation. 

The defendants moved to dismiss the bill, and this motion was 
heard by Mr. Justice Bailey, who, on November 1, 1937, filed the 
following memorandum dismissing the bill as to the Secretary of 
State and overruling the motion as to the other defendants: 


MEMORANDUM OF OPINION 


“The motion to dismiss will be sustained as to the defendant 
Hull for the reason that the court will not undertake by manda- 
mus to compel the issuance of a passport, nor to control by means 
of a declaratory Judgment the action of one whose function it is 
to consider and decide whether or not a passport should issue. 

“According to the allegations of the bill, the Department of 
Labor has notified the plaintiff that she is illegally within the 
United States and has required her to leave the United States, and 
in case of her not going she would be deported as an alien. Her 
only recourse would be to submit to arrest and then seek the 
issuance of a writ of habeas corpus. I think that this belongs to 
a class of cases for which a declaratory judgment is eminently 
suited. It is immaterial whether the court could enjoin the action 
of the Department of Labor. ‘Where there is such a concrete case 
admitting of an immediate and definite determination of the legal 
rights of the parties in an adversary proceeding upon the facts 
alleged, the judicial function may be appropriately exercised, 
although the adjudication of the rights of the litigants may not 
require the award of process or the payment of damages’ (Aetna 
Life Ins. Co. v. Haworth, U. 8S. Sup. Ct., Mar. 1, 1937). 

“The bill alleges that she was born in the United States, was 
taken during her minority by her parents to Sweden. Within a 
year after her attaining her majority and without having re- 
nounced her allegiance to this country she came to this country. 
I do not think that the fact that her father may have become a 








citizen of Sweden can deprive her of her rights as a native-born 
citizen of the United States, even though under the laws of Sweden 
she may be treated in that country as a citizen of it. 

“The motion to dismiss will therefore be 
defendant Hull; in other respects overruled.” 


} 


sustained as to the 


Independent Courts or Dictatorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, “Vargas Abolishes All 
Federal Courts in Brazil.” Such is the headline in last 
night’s paper. The Associated Press dispatch from Rio de 
Janeiro, dated November 18, goes on to say: 

President Getulio Vargas tightened his grip on Brazil today 
through a decree abolishing Federal courts in the nation’s 20 
States. * * * The new Brazilian constitution abolished State 
and National legislatures and gave Vargas supreme administra- 
tive powers At the same time, a national political party that 
would make Brazil a one-party State, under the leadership of 
President Vargas, was reported being formed to support his new 
regime. 

Fascism has come to America. 

It came as it came in Europe, by destroying courts and 
parliamentary government. All this is present fact in what 
was once the second largest Republic in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Today’s headlines may be more eloquent than the argu- 
ments of last spring in telling what the Supreme Court fight 
was all about. 

Or shall I say “what the fight is about”? For the fight is 
still ahead of us. The struggle is not ended. It will take 
some new form, but the objective will be the same—to de- 
stroy the independence of the courts—and that is to destroy 
the Constitution itself. Recent speeches by men in high 
place in and out of public service show plainly that what 
we have now is an armistice only. 

For those who still believe in constitutional government, 
Democrat or Republican, there is but one practical weapon 
for its defense—to give a vote of confidence in the elections 
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means to proceed with a project against which there are 
suits pending in the Federal courts and which I am firmly 


convinced is both an unlawful and unconstitutional under- 


| 
| 


next year to those Senators and Congressmen who resisted | 


the first assault. 

If they come back, the Constitution stays; if they are 
defeated, our children, if not ourselves, will read other head- 
lines like those from Brazil, but closer home. 


“Fenager” Dickmann, or Second Jefferson 
Memorial, St. Louis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1937 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday under an 
extension of remarks, I placed in the Recorp a plea to the 
President to cancel the executive order of December 21, 1935, 
allocating $6,750,000 toward the construction of the proposed 
$30,000,000 second memorial to Thomas Jefferson in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

This memorial proposition is so rotten it stinks to the 
heavens. Like buzzards hovering over the decaying carcass 
of a dead animal, there are still people who are trying to 
speed up the building of this useless project. 

Within the last few days the mayor of the city of St. 
Louis, Bernard Dickmann, accompanied by his city coun- 
selor, Edgar H. Wayman, has arrived in Washington to con- 
fer with Federal officials in the National Park Service and 
the Department of Justice in order to find new ways and 


| taking as presently set up. 


It is surprising, to say the least, to find the mayor of St. 
Louis and the city counselor still willing to play the game 
of the memorial promoters, still willing to force many busi- 
nessmen and taxpayers of St. Louis i.:to insolvency, that 
this proposal, permeated with fraud, graft, and corruption, 
may be rushed to completion. 

According to late advices I am informed that besides the 
visit of the mayor and the city counselor to Washington, the 
United States district attorney in St. Louis, Mr. Blanton, is 
also on the way here to try his hand in unscrambling the legal 
tangles which confound the memorial promoters at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, the unusual circumstances which surround 
this whole memorial matter prompts me to coin a new word 
to fit the situation. That word is “fenager.” The word is 
from two much-used words, “fenagler” and “reneger.” 
The colloquialism being “fenager.” Now, a “fenager” is one 
who would help in creating a situation costly to others, but 
which the creator would be personally unwilling to support 
financially were he called on so to do. 

This about describes the activities of the mayor of St. Louis 
and his city counselor in behalf of the memorial promoters. 

St. Louis has other far more important problems than the 
building of memorials to solve. The most important problem 
that confronts St. Louis today is a restoration of its own 
citizens’ confidence and respect for its courts of justice. 

Then, too, St. Louis is facing an acute relief situation for 
the coming winter. This should demand the mayor’s imme- 
diate attention. For more than 2 years the people of St. 
Louis who cry for work and bread have been baited with the 
promise of putting 5,000 men to work on the river front, 
which the promoters know is an impossibility, for the money 
now available for the scheme would barely be enough to pur- 
chase the ground alone. Thus have they abused public confi- 
dence and offered the man who cries for a loaf of bread a stone. 

Mr. Speaker, two distinguished and honorable Members of 


| the House of Representatives are members of the United 


States Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission, which 
was created by a joint resolution of the Seventy-third Con- 
gress to formulate plans for the St. Louis memorial. To 
these distinguished gentlemen 1 commend my remarks on 
various occasions during the first session of the present Con- 
gress. After acquainting themselves with all the elements of 
fraud, graft, and corruption in connection with the memorial 
promotion and the attendant bond issue election of Septem- 
ber 10, 1935, in St. Louis, Mo., if either of these gentlemen 
are not thoroughly convinced that this promotion should be 
investigated by Congress, then I will submit to them a full 
record of the manipulations of the courts of St. Louis and the 
grand jury rigging which has taken place, so that those who 
committed crimes against the people of Missouri and the 
United States of America can walk the streets of St. Louis 
as unreachable examples of those who as members of a 
corrupt political dynasty flaunt the law with impunity. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for action on the resolu- 
tion introduced by me at the last session. 


Dedication of the James Wilson and Seaman A, 
Knapp Memorial Arches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1937 


ADDRESS BY A. FRANK LEVER ON NOVEMBER 17, 1937 


Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
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address of A. Frank Lever at the dedication of the James 
Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp Memorial Arches, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., on November 17, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Secretary Wallace, distinguished guests, we 
have come to dedicate the James Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp 
Memorial Arches, impressive tributes to the work of the men whose 
names they bear. 

Our Capital City is dotted with memorials and monuments to 
commemorate the services of our military and naval heroes, our 
statesmen, poets, artists, leaders, men and women, of every calling. 

This day is significant in that it marks the first distinctive 
national recognition of agricultural leadership in this country, 
and that, in this field, there may be developed that high degree 
of service worthy of a nation's acclaim. 

We do not think of the saintly William McKinley as having 
contributed anything out of the ordinary to the rural life of 
America. Rather, we think of him as a godly man, who, as head 
of the Nation, broke forever the cruel power of Spain in the 
Western Hemisphere, and who, more than any individual in our 
history, healed the gaping wounds of our unnecessary and un- 
fortunate fratricidal strife of three-quarters of a century ago. 

And yet, one of the very first acts of his administration, meas- 
ured by the chain of events that has followed, must be regarded 
as epoch-making in the annals of American agriculture and rural 
life 

He appointed James Wilson as Secretary of Agriculture in his 
Cabinet. 

That fact brought together James Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp 
as colaborers on a national scale in the scientific, sociological, and 
economic field of agriculture, and thus unconsciously set in motion 
currents that even yet have not run their courses, and are so strong 
as to defy the checkmating efforts of smaH and overcautious minds. 
He linked together in service names as inseparable in the history 
of agriculture as is Webster’s characterization, “A Union of in- 
separable States.” No roll call of agricultural statesmanship can 
omit the names James Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp or separate 
them. They stand toweringly among its brightest luminaries and 
they stand together, complementary of each other, each greater by 
the other's association. 

There is remarkable similarity in the life histories of these men. 
Each had his baptism of “agricultural fire” in the State of Iowa, 
prolific contributor to agricultural leadership and of unafraid 
thinking. 

Their preparation began in the open furrow and followed almost 
identical paths through all the processes of equipment for the final 
and supreme tasks to which each was called. They were moved by 
impulses singularly alike, focusing ultimately and always upon the 
common objective—an enriched rural life. Each, too, strangely 
enough, began the building of his cathedral in the lengthening 
shadows of life—-Wilson at 62, Knapp at 70. 

Wilson became the organizer, inspirer, and director: in fact, 
the real architect of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
Knapp, the conceiver of a system of adult education and fashioner 
of a method of teaching it, designed to meet the everyday problems 
of the average farm, the average farmer, and the average farm home 
under the environment of each. For Wilson as surely blew the 
breath of life into the organic act creating the Department of 
Agriculture as did Sir Christopher Wren build St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
and Knapp as certainly founded the Extension Service as did 
Thomas Jefferson, in his charter for the University of Virginia, 
win from history the distinction of being the first American states- 
man to associate agriculture and scientific education. 

They began their work each with a well-defined philosophy, 
predicated upon the formula that “he serves his country best who 
best serves its rural life.” That fundamental is the Bethlehem 
Star of their every thought and undertaking. 

Wilson sought to serve agriculture by building for it “the great- 
est agricultural research institution in the world” and by putting 
its agencies and discoveries within the reach of every man and 
woman of the farm. He said: 

“The agricultural scientist is working by the side of the toiler in 
the field, teaching him the laws of Nature that must be understood 
before the best results can be reached. There is not a department 
of the farm that is not being enlivened by this research.” 

Knapp used his own new method of carrying his kind of educa- 
tion and his mode of teaching it out to the farms and into the 
homes of the farm families of the Nation. His objective in funda- 
mentals were, as he says: 

“To develop the resources, increase the harvests, improve the 
landscapes; brighten the homes and flood the people with knowl- 
edge of helpful things, and to readjust agriculture, to reconstruct 
the country home, and to put rural life upon a higher plane.” 

To them the mechanics of the farm was important only as 
incidental in the enrichment of the lives of the men and women, 
boys and girls, engaged in it. Their first concern was with broad 
humanities—people. That this should be so is not difficult of 
understanding. They were of the soil by birth, training, and actual 
living; they were farmers and knew farm life and believed in farm 
people. It was always first the farm man and the farm woman. 

They believed in the inherent dignity and importance of agri- 
culture as a calling. They wanted farmers to believe in it. They 
agreed that before anything worth while could come of their efforts 
they would have to devise a program that would spur agriculture 
to know itself; to appraise its economic and sociological relation- 
ships; to substitute pride in itself for its age-old, deadening, “in- 
feriority complex.” They knew they had to sell agriculture to 
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itself before they could sell to it the things they were projecting 
for its betterment. They believed in the right of farm men and 
women to have the things that belonged to them and to exercise 
in the affairs of the Nation power commensurate with their contri- 
butions to it, and they wanted farm men and women to believe it 

Both subscribed unreservedly to the underlying thesis of the 
first Morrill Act that “the people of the land must receive an educa- 
tion adapted to their purposes.” They believed, however, in a 
broader democratization of its principle to include the doctrine 
that science and education should be brought as nearly as possib! 
onto every farm and into every home and into all the lives of those 
engaged in every sort of agricultural enterprise. Knapp sold Wilson 
his idea of objective teaching so completely that Wilson thereafter 
backed him unqualifiedly. 

Out of this began another and different era in agricultural think- 
ing and leadership. A new field of exploration lay ahead. 

They had no lamp of experience to guide them, but what of it? 
They were pathfinders, unorthodox in their thinking, pioneers in 
their undertakings, crusaders in their methods. Frowning front 
of uncharted courses brought no trepidation to their hearts. 

Genius is lured by the unbeaten path. The wilderness intrigues 
it, the unknown fascinates it. Genius is explorative, restless, always 
alert, always unsatisfied. Smugness, complacency, static, are antith- 
eses of it. Genius is a moving force, affirmative, aggressive, 
virile. It’s bugler has never learned to sound the notes of “Halt” 
or “Retreat.” It is always “Forward!” This was Wilson and Knap} 
They proposed and projected major reformations in the Nation's 
basic industry, and time is only now beginning to unfold the epic 
of their achievements and to recognize the fact that their work 
has gone into every agricultural home and community in America 
and made them happier and better places to live in. 

The motivating philosophies that shaped the lives and activities 
of Wilson and Knapp are most suggestive of the deep currents that 
lay beneath the philosophies and activities of that most un- 
fathomable of all American statesmen. he moving impulse of 
Lincoln's life was his faith in the common man, his love for the 
lowly and humble, and his passionate struggle to help them. 
“God must love the poor, because he made so many of them.” 
Greatness has seemed always to feed upon and to grow out of the 
passion for service for the inarticulate masses of the people, whose 
welfare and happiness have constituted and will continue to consti- 
tute the surest guaranty of the stability and perpetuation of basic 
democracies. 

Wilson said: “I am endeavoring to build up a Department of 
Agriculture that will benefit all men who work in the field”; and, 
“We need an entirely new education now for the millions who toil 
in the field.” 

We know that Enapp’s supreme contribution to American rural 
life was planned to meet the needs of the common man of the 
farm, to do it in a common-sense way, and in the way of thinking 
and living of that man. 

Wilson ani Knapp not only believed in the high calling of agri- 
culture, but they know that labor is the only road to true happi- 
ness. Wilson said: 

“No work degrades. We can ennoble whatever we do. Paul, the 
Apostle, was a tentmaker; Robert Burns was a plowman; Franklin 
was a printer. Our civilization will never lift humanity above 
labor.” 

Knapp said: 

“What a man hears he may doubt, what he sees he may also 
doubt, but what he does he cannot doubt.” 

It is the “what he does” that counts in his axiom. 

Again, he said of a certain foreign people: “From constant labor 
they are a happy people.” 

These men were natural leaders, master psychologists, and de- 
velopers of men. They made their choice of men and then gave 
them free rein to do their own thinking and planning, reinforcing 
them with their encouragement, sympathy, and counsel. Wilson 
had unlimited faith and pride in his scientists and backed them 
on all occasions with the force of his rugged nature. “They are 
a grand lot of men; finest aggregation of scientists ever brought 
together to do the work for the common man.” 

Knapp was just as proud of and loyal to his coworkers. His 
relationship’ to them was paternal. He inspired them with the 
spiritual value of their work and kept before them always as 
fundamental, “Your value lies not in what you can do but in 
what you can get the other people to do.” 

But if they were strong in their loyalties to their colaborers, 
they were even stronger in their loyalties to each other. Never 
a tinge of jealousy or envy marred their long and fruitful associa- 
tion. From the beginning to the end of it the arch of friendship 
held unbroken. 

They saw agriculture in the light of the Nation’s welfare. Wher- 
ever the problem, there would be found their interest and work. 
We of the South who labored with them in the days of their 
daring pioneering are happy to bear emphatic testimony to their 
broad nationalism. 

It is heartening to us of the faith that these greatest leaders of 
their generation of those who labored in the lap of Nature were 
devout followers of Nature’s God. Both were deeply religious men. 
Wilson remarked: 

“Dr. Knapp did not boast nor intrude 
ligion but quictly practiced it.” 

He was, in fact, an ordained local Methodist minister 

Wilson said of himself: 

“I got my early religious training from my father. I had to 
commit the Psalms to memory. * * * I thought it a hardship 
then, but I regard the acquirement as a great comfort now.” 


unseemingly his re- 
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Both were close students of the Bible, for their public addresses 
and writings are strongly flavored with the pure diction of the 
most remarkable of all books. They drank copiously, too, of the 
poets and the classics. They were scholarly, cultured men, un- 
trammeled by either. Both were tremendously effective before 
public audiences, Wilson as a speaker, Knapp as an orator 
Wilson's style was choppy, epigrammatic, rough and ready, rich 
in homely illustrations, and delivered in a drawl peculiarly his own 

Knapp was an orator, superb, moving, persuasive, sweeping audi- 
ences into the channels of his thinking and sympathy. He was 
evangelistic in manner, his style poetic, rhythmic, his English per- 
fect, his voice sonorous, his appeal always to the better, purer, 
deeper instincts. As the great Spurgeon sounded the depths of a 
nation’s emotion, so Knapp stirred the soul of a nation’s agricul- 
ture. Wilson was capable of a classic in hard-fisted presentation, 
Knapp could have been the author of a Cotter’s Saturday Night or 
An Elegy in a Country Churchyard 

Wilson left to us his great Department of Agriculture with its 
cientists: Knapp his county and home demonstration agents, to- 
gether representi the greatest, most efficient, cohesive, organiza- 
tion of scientific agricultural leadership the world has ever seen 

And if there be those who would know the work of Wilson and 
Knapp, we can but say, “If thou seek his monument, look about 
thee.” 

But, my friends, agriculture remains the least rewarded of the 
avocations of men. Their cathedrals are unfinished. In earnest 
humility and reverence of spirit we rededicate ourselves to their 
completion, and reconsecrate ourselves, in paraphrase, to the serv- 
ice of our fellows in imitation of their great example—-the great 
example of them who deserve from us these memorials of appreci- 
ation. 


The Peace Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CAROLINE O’DAY, OF NEW YORK, 
ON NOVEMBER 11, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address deliv- 
ered over the radio on Armistice Day by the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. O’Day]: 


Today is the anniversary of the signing of the armistice. Twenty 
years ago civilized nations rejoiced that the hideous savagery of a 
war to end war had come to a close. Peace was, for all times, 
established 

Civilization from the beginning has been built on force. As far 
back as history goes we find the fighting male streaming across 
Europe in warring hordes, conquering and overwhelming weaker 
tribes, taking possession of their lands, their riches, their peoples 
We have as our heritage drawn from those pagans who survived 
through superior force a civilization built on force and the concept 
of force. 

This concept has carried the spirit of 
present Jife and society, its most terrific manifestation being the 
World War with its aftermath of despair, hatred, and further 
preparation for wars. 

‘I'wo thousand years ago a religion was founded which is the nega- 
tion of that reliance on force by which men had been living. For 
2,000 years this reliance on force has been resisting and retarding 
the spread of the religion of peace. Two thousand years may be an 
infinitesimal span of time in the evolution of the world, but to 
those striving for world peace it is just about 1,000 years too long 
What can be done to hasten the realization of this ideal of world 
peace? 

It has been proven for all time that war to end war is a desperate 
and tragic failure and that in sowing the wind of the World War 
we have reaped the whirlwind which is engulfing the world today 

That war cost the United States a staggering sum in dollars 
and cents. Its direct cost was twenty-two billion. War debts, 
twelve billion; interest on war debts, nine billion five hundred 
millions. Veterans’ adjusted pay, hospitalization, and rehabilita- 
tion, cost the Federal Government eleven thousand two hundred 
and fifty million and State governments five hundred million 
Total cost, approximately fifty-four billion two hundred and fifty 
miilion. 

These figures computed more than a year ago are as nothing 
compared with the human cost of the World War to the United 
States alone, and remember, we were the last to enter. 

One hundred and twenty-three thousand six hundred and fifty- 
four Americans killed 

One hundred and eighty-two thousand six hundred and seventy- 
four wounded. 
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What can be done to create a will to peace 
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What can women do toward creating the will to peace? 

“Through the ages it is women who have _ produced, at an 
enormous cost, the primal munition of war, without which no 
other would exist.” 
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world. Agreed to sever all trade, economic, and diplomatic rela- 
tions with them. Suppose, moreover, the United States said, “We, 
of all the world, are most safe from attack or invasion. We, of 
all nations, are most nearly self-sustaining. We will take the 
lead in this step that involves no bloodshed. The financial losses 
we incur, the sacrifices our people will have to make are the price 
we will gladly pay for world peace.” Our President has declared, 
“If we face the choice of profits or peace, the Nation will answer— 
must answer—we choose peace.” 

Is the will for peace of our United States powerful enough to sus- 
tain us in such a program of sacrifice? If it is not strong enough 
today, God grant that it become so before another generation of 
youth has been sacrificed to the madness of nations and before 
civilization is destroyed by this sum of all iniquities—war. 


Armistice Day Address 
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or 


HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD W. CREAL, OF KENTUCKY, ON 
NOVEMBER 11, 1937 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my address before American 
Legion at Elizabethtown, Ky., November 11, 1937: 


Nineteen years ago today all the citizen-subjects under the Stars 
and Stripes went on holiday and merry-making because the 
greatest of all wars that the world had seen was over. 

I hope you boys don’t feel old in being reminded that since that 
day that babies born are now 19 years old and another generation is 
old enough for military service. 

That day 19 years ago is so vivid in your memory that it seems 
but yesterday. Today, in commemoration of the efforts of you boys, 
we meet in parade and assembly to rededicate our minds and 
hearts to the task of preserving as far as we can the fruits of that 
victory and paying our respects to fallen comrades. 

We are in better position to be still thankful for that victory 
which you boys made possible than our former allies, who today 
are trembling with fear of a repetition of the dark days of 1916-17. 

Since then we are none the less sympathetic with the oppressed 
or the underdog, but we have grown older and wiser. Charity begins 
at home. Self-preseryation is the first law of nature. To the most 
charitable there is an end of endurance of charity. It will take 
more than an imaginary reflection on national honor to cause us to 
unsheathe the sword. It will take more than a few thousand 
dollars in foreign invested capital to cause us to spend thousands of 
Amcrican lives of boys who have no stocks nor bonds to save. This 
new crop of eligible soldiers were not raised for cannon fodder. If 
the stock market weakens, wavers, or collapses by reason of the 
slump in foreign securities, it will mot be restored at the cost of 
blood of American youths who are now your sons or kid brothers. 
I expect to use every ounce of energy at my command to prevent 
such 

This year saw the greatest expenditure by our Government ever 
made in peacetime for preparedness. Preparedness is essential to 
prevent being molested. Ethiopia and China are shining examples 
of what total unpreparedness may expect. 

We have no thought or inclination of aggression toward any 
country in the world. We want no other country’s land. 

We fully demonstrated this in the Spanish-American War and 
further evidenced by recent action for ultimate complete inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

Since the war the Legionnaires have performed valuable services 
in combatting disloyalty to the flag, communism, and radicalism. 
It will take the united effort of school, church, Legionnaires, and 
the press to keep communism, fascism, and other un-American 
ideas from obtaining growth in our midst. 

They work like the termites, wood ants, by gnawing while you 
sleep. Such has honeycombed the governments of Europe until 
they have threatened the foundations. There is work yet to do, 
and the high ideals voiced by the American Legion is worthy of 
respectful cooperation by all citizens. 

As the days grow older, America more fully appreciates the work 
of you boys in service and out of service. In my Own personal 
appreciation of that service I have taken great pride and comfort 
in supporting each and every veteran bill sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion. That has been my position for many years before 
having the opportunity to aid in a substantial way. 

We must finish paying our just debts to veterans and finish col- 
lecting debts due us before either making new obligations to new 
veterans or lending aid to those who do not repay. 

We are opposed to rendering service or lending one dollar aid to 
those who so soon forget our benevolence, 
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Drastic changes in our neutrality law will aid us in keeping from 
being drawn into the next European war. 

Americans must travel on belligerent ships at their own risk and 
not at my risk and yours. American shipping going into mine- 
laden seas must go at their own peril. Come and get it and haul it 
back if you want it. Yes; this is some degree of surrender of 
former principles, but what man is foolish enough in this town to 
insist on his right to walk down the middle of the street when 
neighbors on each side of the street are in a deadly pistol duel? 
Discretion is the better part of valor. Some capitalists with inter- 
national stockholders doing business under the American flag want 
to chase a dollar into the brink of hell and want the Government 
to guarantee that they will not scorch their fingers or that the live 
coals will not burn them. 

There is another part of today's programs in America that is 
painful to observe. In spite of our efforts at cheerfulness it is 
underlying and ever present. 

That is the solemn duty of paying our respects to the boys who 
were not in the parade today. The boys who went away with the 
same spirit you had but who never came back. They never knew 
how the war ended and never saw any armistice program. 

In paying our respects to your comrades who crossed the barrier 
from which uo traveler ever returns and whom no bugle call 
arouses we resolve in our minds to lend our efforts to prevent the 
sons and brothers of these fallen comrades ever being subjected to 
the necessity of following their unhappy path. I am glad to be 
in a position to oppose war that now threatens to engulf us again, 
with all its horrors 

We fear nobody. We want no trouble. We prepare in demon- 
strating that we want to be left in peace, but that our desire for 
peace is not so blinded that we are yet willing to be caught 
unawares and by our very helplessness thus invite attack. 

The war in which you fought is over, but the spirit of 1918 is 
needed at this hour in America to preserve American ideals. 

You are not using bayonets or bombs today, but you are using 
just as effective weapons in helping the country hold fast to the 
principles which made America the greatest place in all the world 
in which to live. We are proud of our history of yesterday. May 
we be equally proud of it tomorrow. 

I am pleased to address the Legionnaires of Hardin and adjoining 
counties. I regret that I can have no military funeral and cannot 
be draped in the country’s flag and that no escort or military 
salute will be fired. But it would be a source of pleasure to know 
that as future armistice programs are held and cemeteries visited 
some day some old veteran whom I had helped would wander over 
to my last abode and say, “Here lies Ep Crea; he, too, was a friend 
of the veteran.” 

It fell my lot during the war to take care of a wife and babies, to 
help every war aid organization, to fill out questionnaires and file 
appeals without compensation, to write letters for parents who 
couldn’t write to their boys in the trenches, to help raise tobacco 
funds for the boys, to send them the county paper, to operate in 
my small field to help keep up the morale of the people, and many 
other such things, just as others did who played that minor but 
necessary role of service. 

There are yet many inequalities in the treatment of veterans that 
Should and could be remedied. The most glaring one I have come 
in contact with in my past 2 years of aiding all veterans without 
regard to politics, race, or creed is where a veteran was regularly 
treated at hospital while in service and the Army doctor never 
entered on his record what he treated him for. This prevents many 
a veteran from establishing service-connected disability. 

An Army doctor should be allowed, where he has memory of such 
cases, to fill his record now. But this is not permitted. An indi- 
vidual or a government must be just before generous. For that 
reason I repeat that the first duty of this Government is full equity 
to present soldiers before making new ones. 

Europe would also do well toward following this program before 
drafting the sons of veterans whose Just dues they never recognized. 
There are three rulers today who are walking breaches of the peace, 
and all know them without my naming them. With them “might 
is right” and their threat to world peace grows by the day. On the 
other hand, the world stands by, burning with righteous indignation 
at the helpless wails of those attacked innocents, like the same feel- 
ing that comes over @ man who witnesses a man unnecessarily 
beating a child. 

Then there are those who say we are our brother's keeper, 
similar to the spirit that moved us to liberate Cuba in 1898. 

But we have played the part of the big brother enough for the 
present. I do not believe that the divine Creator expects us to 
undertake all His work in that direction, and it may be that He 
has a plan of his own in eventually working out the problems of 
His people. I repeat that-charity begins at home, and we have 
plenty of it here to engage our attention to its utmost capacity. 

We are not going into the next European mix-up, whether it 
happens tomorrow or in the next few years. History is ful of 
examples where nations remained neutral, and much nearer the 
conflict. We will furnish them with another such example. 

In closing, may I thank you for this invitation to address the 
boys who write me so many letters about so many things. 

More power to your great patriotic organization, the American 
Legion. I hope that you may all live to celebrate many more 
armistice programs; that ycur high ideals will never be lowered. 
We need you today just as in 1918, for “Peace hath her victories, 
no less renowned than War.” I hope that Armistice Day may be- 
come as much of a fixture in history and holiday as July Fourth. 











Having performed the greatest service to your country of any set 
of men in your generation, may your laurels never grow dimmer 
You have reached the midway post in life; and as you wend your 
way toward the setting sun may the evening time be quiet and 
serene with the consciousness of duty well done, so that after 
life’s fitful fever you may sleep well. I thank you. 


Armistice Day Address 
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Or 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 19, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. PETER J. DEMUTH, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio 
address delivered by me under the auspices of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Legion: 


Nineteen years ago tomorrow, November 11, 1918, the war ended, 
and there was celebrated on that day—one of the happiest days for 
every person who took part in the war or contributed thereto in any 
manner—an armistice that was celebrated throughout the world. 
Many of the soldiers could not believe that the war had ended until 
it was definitely decided that there was to be no more fighting 
at least by the men engaged in that awful conflict commonly known 
as the World War. The wholesale killing stopped. In due time 
soldiers were returned to their homes, some of them crippled for 
life, some of them hardier and stronger, their bodies having been 
strengthened by Army training, some of them left buried in 
Flanders’ field. 

Each year on November 11 there is celebrated at Pittsburgh an 
Armistice Day program the like of which is unequaled throughout 
the United States. Although many people consider Armistice Day 
as a day of sadness, yet to the ordinary soldier that survived the 
World War it is a day of happiness and rejoicing. Many of the 
soldier organizations celebrate Armistice Day by holding reunions 


and various social functions. What a day it is when these old 
buddies get together and relate their experiences of 19 years ago 
Armistice Day will be celebrated for many years to come, at least 


as long as the present soldier generation lives. 

The World War taught us many virtues, the greatest of which 
was tolerance with one anorher. Out of the World War grew the 
American Legion, now serving in over 11,000 communities. The 
greatest and largest patriotic organization serving the American 
people today with the same fidelity as they did some 19 years 
ago. Banded together with the American Legion is the American 
Legion Auxiliary, consisting of the wives, mothers, and sisters of 
the American Legion members. What a picture the soldiers make 
as they proudly marched through the streets of Pittsburgh. What 
a contrast as compared with the first Armistice Day celebrated 


some 19 years ago. The boys are growing older, some less agile 
on the march than they were in the trying days of the World 
War, but nevertheless most of them are serving this country iz 
peacetimes with the same spirit as they did in war. 

The World War was said to be a war fought to end wars. Some 
of us thought that the noble purpose had been accomplished 
with the signing of the armistice on November 11, 1918. It was 


hoped to end militarism, and it was the intention to establish 
right over might. It was hoped that peace and good will and 
understanding would be reestablished among men and nations. 
That governments or rulers for many years to come would fear 
and hesitate to even attempt to force militarism on their peo- 
ples. Let us this day rededicate our lives to the end that peace, 
good will among men and nations will be reestablished and that 
war shall be outlawed forever. 

Although many of us today are celebrating the joys of Armistice 
Day, yet we are mindful of the plight of our buddies who have 
become physical wrecks from the ravages of the war and who are 
today lying in the veterans’ hospitals and other institutions 
throughout the United States. We wish them well and to them 
we pay our homage and sincere respect. We wish to pay our re- 
spects to Dr. Robert C. Cook, manager of the veterans’ hospital 
at Aspinwall, his assistant, Dr. Butskie, and their able staff and 
nurses for the good work they are doing for the veterans at the 
Aspinwall hospital. The devotion to their work and the service 
they are giving to the unfortunate war veterans is most commend- 
able and is truly patriotic peacetime service. 

The American Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary, both 
< whom are sponsoring this program, are dedicated to the princi- 
ples: 

“For God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: 

“To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

“To maintain law and order. 
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“To foster and perpetuate a 100-percent 

“To preserve the memories and incidents 
the Great War 

“To inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
State, and Nation 

“To combat the autocracy of both the classes an 

“To make right the master of might. 

“To promote peace and good will on earth 

“To safeguard and transmit to posterity tt 
freedom, and democracy 

“To consecrate and sanctify 


canism 


association 


in 


d the masses 


1e principles of justice, 


our comradeship by our devotion to 


mutual helpfulness.” 


The American Legion is today e1 zed in the following activities: 

Preservation of peace 

Community welfare 

Americanization work 

Care of the disabled soldiers and their widows and orphans. 

National defense 

Child-welfare work 

The promotion of law and order 

The promotion of the Boy Scouts, a world-wide association. An 
organization of the youths of our country interested in developing 
character in men and peace and good will among nations 













Businessmen and Congress—Our Constitution 
and Some History—Some Comparisons With 
England 
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Or 
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OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 18, 1937 
SPEECH BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, BEFORE FORT 


WORTH OPEN FORUM, FORT WORTH, TEX., OCTOBER 
1937 


25, 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, during our “vacation,” if 
you can call it one, I did some traveling through Texas and 
the Southwest, and also talked to hundreds of people about 
their attitude concerning the Government and business af- 
fairs. I talked to farmers, workers, businessmen, clerks, and 
the unemployed, too. 

Among other things, I made a few speeches, one of which 
was at Fort Worth, Tex., before the Open Forum on October 
25, 1937, and which I include under unanimous consent. 

Everywhere I saw the people alert and interested in gov- 
ernmental problems. Nowhere did I see any lessening in the 


popularity of the President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

My address was as follows: 

FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS NOT SOLVED 

My friends, we have not solved our economic and social problems 
f every one of our millions of unemployed would be returned to 
work today, it is believed that almost immediately 5.000.000 men 
would be thrown out of work by the release of inventions which 
have not yet been released. Whereas we can see x light, we 
are a bewildered people, and have made no fundamental solutions 

War, death, destruction, hatred, and fear march over the world 
One seeking to tell the truth is likely to suffer anywhere. In 
Communist Russia, if you do not agree, you are a Fascist spy and 
must be shot. In Italy or Germany, if you have 1 original 
thought, you are a Communist and must be purged, which is 
another way of being shot ‘hese countries are jittery and war 
crazy; their people are without ordinary liberty. But our record 
is not so good either, for anyone speaking out his mind in this 
country is branded both a Communist and a Fascist, and sometimes 
an anarchist along with it They even tar and feather people, 
gouge out their eyes, and beat them up—within 30 miles of Fort 
Worth 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HUMAN LIBERTY 

Liberty—human liberty—the freedom of the printed and spoken 
word, religion, conscience, and the right of assembly is precious to 
every American. For hundreds of years it was a theory in Eng- 


land. A hundred years before our Constitution Milton risked his 
life for it. Practically, however, and at v z periods throughout 


arying 


our history, liberty has ceased to exist, but the theory has always 
persisted 
With liberty already an American right, at least theoretically, it 
was acknowledged and made practical by being put in our Bill of 
Rights, which we adopted after the Constitution. As you know, it 
is found in the first amendment to our Constitution. It says: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
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freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.’ 

The philosophy in connection with what I have just read I shall 
consider as accepted by all sensible Americans. And by liberty of 
speech, press, and religion we mean that it shall extend even to 
those persons who talk violently, piously, ignorantly, or all three— 
to the Liberty League, Chamber of Commerce, the Manufacturers 
Association, the Communist Party, the Sons and Daughters of 
I Will Arise, and others. Let us keep all this in our minds as 
basic to American Government and applying to all—Republican 
saints, Democratic devils, Communist villains, to truth tellers, and 
to the biggest liars on earth. 


SHALL WE STOP TALKING ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION? NO! 


Now, my friends, I am told we must all stop talking about the 
Constitution. Many believe that the Supreme Court Justices—at 
least eight of them—are the Constitution. I am told that in 
polite and genteel society the subject has been dropped. But, 
frankly, the subject of the Constitution can never be dropped, if 
we are to exist as a free and democratic government. Anyhow, I 
have just shown there is liberty of speech and will exercise it. 

Before I finish I shall talk of legislation in the next session of 
Congress, but regarding an honest discussion of the Constitution 
important, I shall do that first. For, indeed, very likely no effective 
government can be carried on unless our constitutional questions 
are settled. If they are not, Congress can go on legislating and the 
Court can go on breaking down and declaring void the laws of Con- 
gress and refusing to enforce those laws. The result would be chaos. 

It seems to me the recent controversy concerning the Court was 
rather vulgar; it does not make much difference to either side of 
the controversy the number of the judges. Unfortunately the Con- 
stitution has become in the minds of millions as something sep- 
arate, which, with some sacred or majestic power, rules from on 
high. But the true concept of the Anglo-Saxon constitution is 
that a constitution is what the people say it is. It is their own 
constitution. Our judges, not elected by, nor representative of, the 
people, say and believe that the Constitution is what they, the 
judges, say it is, and this view has been accepted by millions of 
people themselves 

Let me mention the British Constitution, for ours proceeds from 
it. What is it? As you know, it is unwritten; roughly, it con- 
tains all the charters, such as the Magna Carta, the Petition and 
Bill of Rights, the common law, statutes enacted by Parliament, 
usages and decisions of the courts. The Constitution of England 
can be defined as that which is the considered and fair view of 
what is right and wrong, as judged by experience, and it is what 
the people think it is. 

Now, what is the American Constitution? It is a written docu- 
ment adopted in 1787, with various amendments since; it is under 
a glass showcase in Washington. If you don’t like what Congress 
does, you can hire a constitutional lawyer and break down the 
law; at least some people have that idea of it. In fact, we have 
developed in the minds of millions a showcase constitution, a 
sort of demiglace constitution, like a beefsteak or filet mignon 
demiglace. Some worship the paper of the Constitution, and they, 
knowingly or unknowingly, are idolators, worshipers of the golden 
calf. 

I am now about to present a view which will cause our most 
respectable lawyers to throw fits. It is that the Constitution is 
not merely a written, showcase, demiglace document, like a dry 
bone to fight over, but is a living, vibrant thing which ought 
to be in the heart of every American, and that the Constitution is 
not what the judges say it is, but what the people of the United 
States say it is. I announce another doctrine which will horrify 
the lawyers: The Declaration of Independence is still vital and in 
effect for the people of the United States of America. 


IS DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE PART OF CONSTITUTION? 


Now, the Declaration of Independence complained of the King 
breaking down the law of the Colonies; and more than anything 
else, it complained of the violation of the constitution. The Con- 
stitution then was, and is now, that ineffable thing which I have 
already described as being in the hearts of the people. 

When Jefferson used the word “constitution” in the Declaration 
it meant those usages and customs which ordinarily indicated the 
rights and privileges of free Englishmen up to that time, 1776. 

By the Declaration the people merely changed their name from 
Englishmen to Americans, or to put it more accurately, from free 
Englishmen to free Americans. The constitution covered all 
British citizens, so the Declaration was merely a political separa- 
tion establishing a new government which inherited all of the 
constitutional rights. Therefore, at the time of the Declaration of 
Independence there was already a constitution, and that the Decla- 
ration of Independence itself was a constitutional change, princi- 
pally on one point: Separation from the mother country. 


IF DECLARATION IS NOT IN EFFECT, WE ARE STILL PART OF BRITISH 
EMPIRE 

But the point is made that the Declaration of Independence 
means nothing whatever now, because we have adopted a “Consti- 
tution.” Well then, if the Declaration of Independence is not in 
effect, we are still a part of the British Empire. Then it its 
conceivable that the Declaration of Independence is a part of 
the American Constitution, and is at the very least its foundation 
stone. 

We have the Articles of Confederation, which are now dead 
and forgotten, and which no one reads any more. But just as 
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the Petition of Rights is a part of the British Constitution 


or, 
at least, its constitutional history, so are the Articles of Con- 
federation, which formed a stepping stone toward more unified 
action of the American people of the newly liberated Colonies 


or States. In fact, the articles were known as the constitution. 

The articles were really known as the Articles of Confederation 
and Perpetual Union. The articles set out the constitutional 
rights principally in three points: First, there was a reaffirmation 
of the liberties of the people and their constitutional rights; 
second, there was established the principle of perpetual union; 
and, third, there was established the fact, to use the exact words, 
that the people had the right of “free ingress and regress to and 
from any other State,” which in effect established the idea of 
a single nation, or the right of the citizens of the United States 
to travel over this single nation wherever they pleased. 

These statements concerning the Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union are important. Indeed, the concept of the Con- 
stitution of Benjamin Franklin, and most of our forefathers, was 
that the word “constitution” was synonymous with the word 
“government.” Benjamin Franklin used the two words as mean- 
ing exactly the same thing. 


FALSITIES ABOUT THE CONSTITUTION ADOPTED AT 


Then we have the Constitution itself, which was adopted by 
delegates of various States in 1787. And we might as well get rid 
of some of the false statements made about it time after time. 
On Constitution Day we are told that the reason for having a con- 
stitution was entirely to protect the liberties of the people and to 
preserve States’ rights. 

Both of these are historically and factually absolutely false. 

That our forefathers tried to blot out liberty and the inherited 
constitutional rights of the people I do not believe. Their purpose 
was to stop the commercial anarchy of the times and to get business 
going. In any event, although liberty was mentioned in the Pre- 
amble, and habeas corpus was protected, there was no Bill of Rights 
in the original Constitution. 

Likewise, far from protecting the rights of the States, it was 
quite the opposite, and for the purpose of having a strong central- 
ized government and to develop a nation with Federal custom- 
houses, no State tariff barriers, and to build up economically one 
single nation. That our forefathers assembled as a sacred group 
of men to save the liberties of the people and the rights of the 
States is simply nonsense. They were young, energetic men, able, 
businesslike, and they knew that things were not working. Times 
were bad. They wanted things to work. So they wrote a contract 
or document and called it the Constitution. 

Entirely as an afterthought, and after the Constitution was 
adopted and in operation, the Bill of Rights was submitted to the 
various States by Congress. This Bill of Rights was presented only 
because the leaders thought the Constitution would not prove 
an effectual binding power, and that the new Nation would fall 
apart; and so the Bill of Rights was adopted. 

Of course, the Bill of Rights, or the first 10 amendments, thereby 
became a mechanical part of the written Constitution. It was 
merely putting in written form what the people believed to be 
fundamental Anglo-Saxon constitutional rights. But even then, 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights did not mean a negation or 
blotting out of other constitutional rights which had been in- 
herited through ail the ages of the English Constitution, and 
through the Declaration of Independence and the Articles of Con- 
federation and Perpetual Union. 


CONSTITUTION CHANGES IMPERCEPTIBLE; EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Again, I say, what is our American Constitution? Is it some 
piece of hard, cold steel which was originally melted, poured out, 
and then made solid for all the ages? Were we supposed to have 
exactly the same interpretation of the Constitution, and, of course, 
always a reactionary one, for all times to come? Let us think 
of the time of the adoption of our Constitution. 

All of us know that our country was different then than now. 
Now we have congested cities, modern transportation, modern 
inventions; the actual needs of the people have changed. From a 
small Nation or a couple or 3,000,000 farmers we have grown into 
the mightiest Nation on earth; and during that process of chauge, 
imperceptibly, gradually, slowly, the hearts and minds of the people 
have changed, too, and with it the concepts of our Constitution. 

For instance, the Emancipation Proclamation. It was not con- 
stitutional at the time—or then accepted—in fact, we Americans 
were just then killing each other off for the sake of the Dred Scott 
decision of the Supreme Court. But it can be truthfully said that 
this proclamation, though issued by no court, no Congress, no 
group, is a part of the Constitution; at least, we can say that it is 
an epoch, a landmark, a part of our constitutional history. 


WHAT IS THE CONSTITUTION?—A SCHOLAR ANSWERS—ITS CONTENTS 


Munro, in a textbook on European government, in making 8 
comparison with American Government, says: 

“The Constitution of the United States includes not only the 
original document of 81 sentences which were so laboriously put 
together in Philadelphia in 1787, but the vast mass of statutes, 
judicial decisions, precedents, and usages which have grown up 
around it. It is a live, growing organism which never stands still, 
and never can stand still.” 

So, to sum up, it might be advanced that the American Con- 
stitution is what the people think it is. It contains the prece- 
dents of justice and liberty of the English Constitution up to 
1776, the concepts of the Declaration of Independence, the next 
governmental step of the Articles of Confederation, the written 
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Constitution iftself, which was adopted at Philadelphia in 1787 
most of our judicial decisions (not all, since dozens have been 
reversed), Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation, tatutes, 
constitutional amendments, tested public opinions, d 
statutes. 

Take the Wagner Labor Relations Act as an example. It was 
not necessary in 1812, and very !ikely would not have been con- 
sidered by the people as constitutional; but today it is constitu- 
tional, and not because the judges said so, but because the peopl 
gradually evolved the idea and accepted it in their daily lives 


our 


usages, an 


le 





That law was constitutional even though 58 Liberty League lawyers 
said it was not and urged its violation. Moreover, according to 
any rule of logic or common sense, the law was constitutional 
while it was being violated and long before the judges finally 


said it was constitutional 

In speaking of the Constitution let us always think of it as a 
part of our everyday lives, and thereby of our fundamental law 
Some of the critics of the President say he is breaking down the 
Constitution, trying to destroy the Supreme Court and be a dicta- 
tor like Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler, all in one. Let us follow 
what the President does. He suggests something to Congress. 
Immediately he is charged with being a dictator. Such a charge is 
nonsense, for the Constitution requires him to do this, and com- 
mon sense requires him to be leader of his party. We might as well 
remember that Mr. Hoover was looked upon with contempt because 
he could not get along with Congress; that is why Mr. Hoover got 
beat—lack of confidence in him as a leader. So there is no logic in 
blaming Mr. Roosevelt for doing his constitutional duty and 
attempting to lead Congress. 


WRITTEN POWERS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


As for the Supreme Court, let us discuss some of its actual writ- 
ten powers, since lawyers say that all power proceeds from the 
written Constitution. Merely making an observation, I picked up 
one of my children’s civics books, American Government, by 
Magruder, used by millions of children, and here is what it says 

“The power of the courts to declare acts of Congress or acts of 
State legislatures unconstitutional according to the United States 
Constitution is not granted in the Constitution.” 

No one any longer claims that the Constitution says that the 
Supreme Court can declare an act of Congress unconstitutional. 
But the mere mention of the subject throws some of our Tories 
into a quiver, and they generally say something about the stability 
of business. So let us talk about this unlimited exercise of power 
by the Supreme Court in its relation to the actual stability of 
business. 

SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR BUSINESS 


Congress enacts a law. Then some group decides not to obey 
that law; they hire a half dozen John W. Davises and there is a 
running fight of injunctions, writs, appeals, court postponements, 
and other delays. During that time businessmen do not know 
which way to turn and they lose confidence. When the 58 Liberty 
League lawyers, whom I have just mentioned, said the Labor 
Relations Act was unconstitutional, and told their clients to violate 
the law, just such a thing happened. And as a result, eighty-odd 
injunctions were filed against the Labor Board to keep it from 
settling disputes. Then as a direct result of that, and for no other 
reason, came the sit-down strikes. While the lawyers were banging 
away at the law it was treated with contempt, and as a result 
there was business, labor, and industrial anarchy. 

The whole argument on this Court business is based on the 
powers assumed by the Court to declare acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. The Court should not invade the field of legislation 
nor pass on the wisdom of the acts of Congress. The test of the 
constitutionality of a law is not and certainly should not be 
merely that judges do or do not like it. 


SUPREME COURT INVADES THE FIELD OF LEGISLATION 


What has happened is that the Supreme Court has invaded the 
field of legislation, and by the use of such magic phrases as “due 
proces; of law” they declare laws unconstitutional simply because 
five of the members of the Court do not like the particular law 

I suppose you are getting a little sick of the Constitution, but 
let me sum up as rapidly as I can. The point is the Court has 
knocked out such laws as the Guffey Coal Act, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which invaded no one’s liberty. Then, straining 
at what they call due process of law, which is just their opinion, 
the judges void a law. 

In other words, the Court has entered the field of economics and 
legislative policy. From that field they must withdraw, and when 
the Court does, the discussion is over, because then we will have 
representative, democratic government, which we are supposed to 
have. 


SUPREME COURT CONTROVERSY HAS DONE MUCH GOOD 


Now, they say that a great deal of harm has been done by the 
recent Supreme Court controversy. This statement is not true, 
Since, after all, we are supposed to have a democratic country, and 
discussions, free speech, knowledge, and education form the basis 
of our Government. The controversy has actually done an immense 
amount of good because— 

First. The Supreme Court has reversed itself in several cases on 
numerous points of law which make it possible for the country to 
be governed. 

Second. It has been discovered that all judges are human; that 
they play politics, go to church, get angry, and have ali kinds of 
headaches. The education and information given to the people, 
although most of it was mis-education and misinformation, nas 
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My friends, England has free and untrammeled courts, and it is 
worth while to observe them Liberty is as well : ed in 
England as it is in America The high court of England ny 
of its courts, cannot declare an act of Parliament void and iz 
but still the liberties of the people are protected 

Why? 

The British Constitution, as I have said before, is in the hearts 
and minds of the British people. I am sure that ours is too, but 
I hope that we will get rid of this showcase Constitution idea of 
hiring a lawyer to Knock a law out because someone does not 


like it. I hope that we will develop representative government 
democratic vernment, government o1 the people, and a 
real democracy as we are supposed to be. 

LET US MEND, NOT END, THE SUPREME COURT 


My friends, we need not end the Supreme Court, but we micht 
as well mend it or, they might mend themselves, by staying within 
their judicial functions. The business of courts is to protect the 


oC 


become 


real liberties of the people, get them out of jail when they are 
wrongfully imprisoned, to settle disputes, and enforce, not break 


down, the laws of the people’s representatives. The Supreme Court 
should settle conflicts of State and State, State and National laws, 
declare void State laws which violate the Federal Constitution, and 
for that matter, they should only declare acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional when they actually invade the field of liberty, such as of 
the press, religion, speech, and trial by jury ; 

Here I should like to offer you an observation that the countries 
of Europe that had elastic, flexible constitutions, still enjoy democ- 
racy and free government. Some of them are England, France, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. The countries which 
had inflexible governments and absolute laws still have absolute 
governments, and are generally considered worse and more abso- 


lute. They are Italy, Russia, and Germany 
THE SPECIAL SESSION, NOVEMBER 15—-WHAT ABOUT IT? 
Well, now, let’s get to the next Congress. We will consider a 


maze of serious laws affecting your lives, and because of the inter- 
national situation the people of the whole world. But more sericus 
han the laws themselves is the situation of the Democratic Party 
and its internal cross currents 

I say this wholly without going into personalities and am doing 
this in the sense of an English politician who talks on principles of 
government. I am one southerner who believes that we should get 
rid of our southern complexes, that we should forget the Civil War, 
and realize that the South, after all, has the lowest ges, the lowest 






fertility of its soil, the worst housing, and genera the worst con- 
ditions of any other portion of the United States of America. We 
must get rid of our smelling magnolia blossoms for the purpose of 
government, and get down to the bare facts of the economic rights 
of all the American people, north, south, east, and west 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY—-WE MUST HAVE COHESION 
I am frank to say that it would not hurt the South if it had 
another political party. I don’t necessarily mean a third party 
but just plain old reactionary Republicans, if nothing else. In 
the South, if you are a Democrat, whatever you say or believe, 
you get elected. The result is that we have all kinds of southern 
Democrats—also big-city Democrats, like those from New York 
City, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago; northwestern Demo- 
crats, who come out of the Farmer-Labor area; then we have the 


western Democrats. We Democrats need a binding force. So far it 
is Roosevelt, who is a real friend of the South. |Applause.| 

During the last session of Congress the minimum-wages and 
maximum-hours bill failed of enactment, largely because of the 
southern delegation, of which Iam a member. I do not criticize my 
colleagues but speak for myself. I was for the minimum-wages and 
maximum-hours bill because I believe that the South needs it more 
than any other section of the country. Southern Democrats kept 
the bill from coming on the floor 

Then it was suddenly realized that the crop estimate on cotton 
was going to make the price of cotton topple. We southerners 
demanded a cotton subsidy, but it looked as though the subsidy 
would be defeated. And so our leaders got on the floor and begged 
that the bill be passed. It was almost defeated by the northern and 
western Democrats 

What, then, is it that we of Congress and the American people 
need to do? It is not that we should be for this or that bill which 
some special-interest group favors or which is sectional in char- 
acter, but that everyone must realize that America is one economic 
unit. More, we must abandon our ideas of governing in the 
past and quibbling over what used to be and govern for the present 
and the future. In other words, we must be intelligently and 
thoughtfully progressive. If we follow that rule we can pretty 
near know how to vote on any bill. 

Let us get permanently in our minds, my friends, that we cannot 
have a separate unit of underprivileged areas, as the South is at 
the present time, and that there must be other areas which ha 
superior privileges to ourselves, and vice versa Ne must have 
certain minimum privileges for all the people of the United States 
of America. 

PROGRESS ALWAYS DENOUNCED AS DESTRUCTION BY REACTIONARIES 


Take the minimum-wage law, the Social Security Act, and Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Every law that concerns human prog- 
ress or the rights of humanity is always denounced as something 
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that will bankrupt business, and recently more particularly that 


these laws will bankrupt the South especially, because we have 
such cheap labor it cannot be paid the miserably low standards 
boped for. 


These kinds of statements were made by the big shots of England 
when public opinion wanted to stop children 7 years old from 
working 14 hours a day in the mills of Manchester; it was said 
again when people wanted to abolish child labor in America; it 
was said by Judge Gary that the Steel Trust would go broke if it 
worked the men before their open furnaces and hearths any less 
than 12 hours a day. 

My friends, business has not gone bankrupt, and as cultural and 
social advances are made in society, business has been more 
humane, and just as profitable. Therefore it seems to me that the 
intelligent thing for us to do is to stand for progress and laws 
which are for social and human betterment. 

Besides the minimum-wage and maximum-hour bill, Congress 
will consider an agricultural bill. I do not even know what bill is 
going to be presented. But the purpose is to protect agriculture 
and labor—that is, the American people. And the point is not the 
specific legislation but the idea that we must no longer submit to 
blind economic forces and leave the American people afloat in a sea 
of exploitation and monopoly pirates. In this we must recognize 
the principle of the responsibility of the people to the Government 
and the Government to the people, for both are the same. 

And as for the minimum wages and agriculture bills, one thing 
is certain, they should be enacted together, so that all groups will 
get a square deal. 

WE MUST GET OUR HEADS OUT OF THE SAND 


Should we wish to consider something really important, we might 
as well get our heads out of the sand and study unemployment, 
for, as I said in the very beginning, we have not solved our serious 
problems. In the closing days of the last Congress we passed a bill 
which is supposed to be an unemployment census. Everybody 
who is unemployed is supposed to fill out a blank that he hasn't 
a job. 

In my opinion, this whole affair is worthless, useless, and another 
case of our sticking our heads in the sand like silly ostriches so we 
can't see the truth. I hope it will be successful, but seriously doubt 
it. The unemployed, well knowing filling out a blank won't get 
them jobs, won't sign up, and because of the haphazard character 
of the set-up the Job will be done inefficiently, and when finished 
will undoubtedly mean absolutely nothing. 

In the last session of Congress I introduced—and so did several 
other Members of Congress—a bill to provide for an unemployment 
commission, to make a real study of the unemployment problem, 
in order to determine the causes of unemployment, the economic 
background of our present situation, and to further report on the 
problems of youth and old age. All of this is intended to be 
handled with a view to really solving something. Just to find out 
is one of our problems; we haven’t even done that. So, if you 
really want to be for something basic, be for the establishment of 
an unemployment commission. 


THERE HAS BEEN A REVOLUTION-—-NOT BLOODY, BUT NEVERTHELESS A 
REVOLUTION 


The most important thing for us all to do is to realize that there 
has been a revolution, just as our first one, and just as the French 
Revolution; the only difference is that this revolution has not been 
bloody. Many of our people cannot see this, some of them refuse 
to see it. Some are like the old French aristocrats, who died, not 
being able to comprehend what had happened. And that human 
stupidity lasts on forever, there are still people in France who 
still claim to be aristocrats, and still call themselves princes, dukes, 
and counts. 

Our change or revolution has already occurred! The 130,000,000 
Americans who live here are not going to go back to the old order. 
We could not go back if we wanted to, but the people have no in- 
tention of doing it anyway. 

At this very moment, my fellow Texans, the big boys of Wall 
Street, the big chambers of commerce, the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the noisy rich are beating tin pans of false 
despair, and are telling you that the Government is really going 
to hell. There is a great gush of propaganda, supposed to induce 
fear in the minds of the American people, being shot through 
every phase of our life; in our newspaper headlines, in articles, in 
special columns, and in vicious and malicious cartoons. And, 
truthfully, as I am speaking, there has been what we might call 
a “business recession”, but as for there being any real or honest 
excuse of any depression, there is none. I have not the time to 
discuss it here, but there is one thing sure: Hoover and Mellon 
tried to settle all our problems by letting the stock market go 
wild, with the big taxpayers being freed of their surtaxes and 
with the burdens on the people generally. They killed their own 
golden goose. The result was the greatest crash in history. Cer- 
tainly we cannot go back to anything like that. 

If I am any judge of the American people this kind of propa- 
ganda is going to fall flat. It may cause discomfort for a time, 
but the American people have bit on this propaganda enough so 
that I do not think they will do it again. All of these people who 
are now wrapping themselves in the flag and moaning about the 
Constitution when they really mean something else, are not voing 
to be able to halt the march of progress of the American people— 
at least, not with the consent of the American people. | Applause. | 

It is fortunate that we can afford to laugh at their asininities, and 
let them roar in the kept press and free air of a free country; no 
longer is it either sensible or necessary to spill blood, but we can 
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accomplish everything by using our own heads, and voting in- 
telligently. 

Yes; we ordinary people are going to have to save this country, 
just as ordinary people have done in the past. [Applause.] But if 
we do, we must not be afraid of ridicule from the “smug-mugs,” of 
being called horrid names. 

We must march ahead courageously, using our headpieces in- 
stead of our fowling pieces; and just as the farmer boys at Lexing- 
ton and Concord caused the shot that rang around the world, we 
can do the same, and make this a decent country in which to live. 
[ Applause. ] 


Mr. Speaker, following the speech which I have just in- 
serted, various questions were asked, which were also taken 
down by a court reporter. These questions indicate what 
people are thinking about: 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS—~JAPAN AND CHINA—NEUTRALITY 


Question. Mr. Mavericx, at the present time Japan is invading 
with the greatest brutality the peaceful nation of China. (Question 
largely eliminated because of long discussion of the League of 
Nations.) Mr. Maverick, do you not believe that we should co- 
operate with the rest of the nations to keep peace in the world? 

Answer. I am frankly bewildered as to what should be done. I 
am not afraid to answer that question, but merely cannot. How- 
ever, I will set down this premise. I will not vote for war unless 
we are actually attacked [applause] 

Questioner (interjecting). Very well, Mr. Maverick, you have 
said numerous times that we loaned money in Europe and kept 
on lending it, and went to war, to a certain extent, to collect the 
money. Do you not think that if we could by the use of sanctions, 
boycott, or whatever you want to call it, prevent the extension of 
credit to the various nations, that we could keep ourselves out of 
this war? 

Answer by Maverick. Without reference to any particular foreign 
nations, we should invoke our own embargoes on the supplies 
against any at war. We should observe neutrality. [Applause.] 
We should not extend credit to any; we should stay out of it. 


ANTILYNCHING BILL FOR ALL CITIZENS 


Question. Mr. Maverick, you were the only southerner who 
voted for the antilynching bill. Will you explain that bill and 
tell me the attitude of other southerners and why they did not 
vote for it? 

Answer. Your question is somewhat embarrassing. Indeed, 
those who voted against the bill were quite as conscientious as 
I am. In voting for the bill I was not thinking only of the 
colored people, but was thinking about American citizens, white or 
black, and the protection of their lives from mobs. [Applause.] 
We must not forget that they lynch people out in California— 
white men—and the then Governor of California indirectly ap- 
proved—and was bitterly criticized by President Roosevelt. 

But as a matter of fact, I am not the only person from the 
South who voted for the antilynching bill. Several scattered 
through the States of Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mary- 
land voted for it. 

In speaking of the South it might be said that Texas is really 
not a part of what is generally known as the South. Texas is 
southwestern and has a different psychology. Florida, even, has 
had such a heavy migration from the North that I am told that 
it is no longer southern in that sense. The same applies, more 
or less, to some other Southern States. 

My personal opinion is that all of us must stop voting and 
thinking from a sectional viewpoint. There is a difference be- 
tween regionalism and sectionalism. Certain regions, because of 
geographical, climatic, or other reasons, are entitled to certain ap- 
propriate treatment, but sectionalism consists of special privileges, 
favors, or discriminations. There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween regionalism and sectionalism. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND CONSIDERED PUBLIC OPINION 


Question. Mr. Maverick, you say the Supreme Court has ex- 
ceeded its power? 

Answer. Sure. 

Question. * * * And I would like to know how are you going 
to stop the Supreme Court? How are you going to decide? 

Answer. Well, that is very difficult to answer. My idea is, as I 
said in the main speech, the Supreme Court should confine itself 
to protecting what are really the liberties of the people. They 
have dragged out “due process of law” and have made an entirely 
new baby of it. They have him in clothes he was never intended 
to wear. 

As you know, “due process of law” is contained in the four- 
teenth amendment—it referred to “persons, born or naturalized”— 
that they should have due process of law. The amendment was 
written entirely on account of the liberation of the slaves after 
the Civil War and was intended to be for the preservation of their 
rights and the rights of persons, and for no other reason whatever. 

But the Supreme Court came along, and they said that “person” 
meant “corporation.” This interpretation caused the greatest de- 
struction of natural resources and violation of the rights of the 
States that you can imagine. It was a license to loot the States. 
This has all been accomplished through the Supreme Court. In 
doing this the Supreme Court assumed legislative powers and 
changed the economic face of the Naticn. 

A lot of people talk about preserving “States’ rights” with capi- 
tal letters. The truth of the matter is that the Supreme Court 
has not preserved States’ rights, but have preserved the rights 

















of great corporations. They have permitted the great corpora- 
tions to cross State lines and have kept the States from properly 
regulating them by numerous decisions. My idea is that the 
Supreme Court should withdraw from the economic and legisla- 


tive fields and should confine itself to the protection of the 
liberties of the people. 
Question. How is that to be accomplished, Mr. Mavericx, since 


they have the power to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional? 
POWER OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Answer. They have the power, you say? 
Question. Of course. 
CONGRESSMAN HILL OF WASHINGTON OFFERS $100,000 PRIZE TO ANY- 
ONE FINDING POWER OF COURT IN CONSTITUTION 


Answer. Well, now, suppose I admit that they have the power; 
still there is no written authority for such power in the Con- 
stitution, which, of course, everyone admits. One of my col- 
leagues, Mr. KNUTE HILL, of Washington, says that he used to 
teach school, and that he would give any student $100 who could 
show that the Constitution says the Supreme Court has that 
power. He says that he now has it up to $100,000. |Laughter.} 

In any event, the Constitution does not grant such power to the 
Supreme Court. How do they get it? The answer is, they got it 
by public opinion making no objection. They first exercised the 
power in the case of Marbury against Madison, when it did not 
make any difference; and even then Chief Justice Marshall said 
that it would be better for Congress to veto any declaration of 
unconstitutionality, rather than that the judges be impeached by 
Congress, which power, he said, they had, and which, of course, 
everyone knows they had. 

As public opinion becomes more informed it will look with 
scorn on the Supreme Court assuming powers, which neither in 
common sense nor democratic government they are entitled to 
have. When the public comes to understand that the Constitution 
does not even say the Court has the power to declare acts of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, they will then demand that the Court con- 
fine itself to the protection of the liberties of the citizen and not 
interfere in legislation. 


MINIMUM-WAGE BILL-——-FARMERS-——APPLICATION TO SOUTH 


Question. Mr. MAVERICK, you say you voted for the minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour bill, and that you were—— 

Mr. Maverick (interjecting). I did not say I voted for it, because 
I never had the opportunity. However, I will vote for it if I get 
a chance. [Applause.] 

Questioner (continuing). All right, that is all the same; you say 
you will vote for it. But what about the farmers, the ranchers, 
who toil and work? What about cotton pickers? You have a 
bill which protects the people in the cities but does not protect 
the farmers and the ranchers. What are you going to do about 
the farmers and the ranchers? 

Answer by Mr. Maverick. Well, when you vote for a law it cannot 
be perfect in the first place. The Social Security Act is by no means 
perfect, but I voted for it, and it covered certain groups of people. 
I hope that it can be extended as time goes on. But specifically 
answering your question on the minimum-wage and maximum- 
hours bill, I know one thing—when wages are high in the cities 
farmers have good business. When were they dumping milk but 
back in the Hoover administration, at the time there was great 
unemployment and the prevalence of low wages? Sure. 

The farmers are getting along much better now, and that is 
because the people in industrial occupations are getting some- 
what better wages. Then why shouldn't we have minimum wages 
for people in cities? In my own city it is known that pecan 
shellers have gotten an average wage of $1.29 a week, which, I 
believe, is about the lowest wage in America. You have girls here 
in Fort Worth working for three, four, and five dollars a week. 
The answer is that if we can make certain protections for these 
people they can buy more, they can get organized, and they can be 
better citizens, and it will be better for business, and society in 
general. 

Yes; they can get better organized and therefore protect their 
economic and political rights. Then, when you get down to brass 
tacks, there is many a kid who leaves the farm and goes to 
town. It is estimated that from 30 to 40 percent of the popu- 
lation of the cities are from the country. But certainly those 
people who live in the country and whose relatives go to town want 
those relatives to be protected. Moreover, my friend, there is a 
difference between agricultural and industrial labor. Some men 
who live in the country get very low wages indeed, but they have 
the rent of houses and sometimes other privileges, such as the use 
of wood, heat, light, and fuel, and their wages are really higher 
than they seem. Yes; I will vote for the minimum-wage and 
maximum-hour bill, and I think that I will be benefiting everybody. 
[ Applause. ] 

ARE JUDGES BETTER BECAUSE THEY HAVE JOBS FOR LIFE? 


Question. Do you not think that the Supreme Court is better 
fitted to judge what is good for the people because they are nat- 
urally unbiased and since they have good jobs for life? 

Answer. Why should jobs for life fit a man for being a better 
judge of life, when his life is assured and other people’s are not? 
No! No! If that is true, double my salary and give me a job for 
life. [|Laughter.] 

The truth of the matter is that there is a question in my mind 
whether or not judges should have their jobs for life. Any man 
who gets a Job for life and who does not have to concern himself 
about anybody else’s affairs is likely not to understand them. 
How many judges take the trouble to really understand the va- 
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rious and sundry problems of humanity? Many of thet take the 
attitude that they should not associate with other people because 
they might be considered as being either ur nified or biased in 








their decisions. For instance, Justice Roberts, the swing man of 
the Court, who goes back and forth on all decisions, associates 
very little with the average American. And not to belittle or to 


pread any scandal, for it made no particular difference, never- 
theless, Mr. Roberts went to the McLean party, where some several 
thousand dollars were spent for champagne and liquor. This is no 
reflection; he behaved like a gentleman. I only mention it to show 
that he is more familiar with champagne and dress suits than with 
overalls and beer. He had his picture taken, all dressed up in a 
dress suit, at this swell affair. Mr. Roberts is no doubt a good man, 
but I doubt if he knows anything at all about ordinary, average 
men. 

And since one may think it necessary to have public officials 
good men because they get $20,000 a year, jobs for life, and no 
responsibility, why not do that for Congress? The truth is a man 
may be less fitted to decide human questions if he is frozen in a 


job for life. But, at that, a judge is human and can make 
mistakes. 
SHOULD A KU KLUXER BE ON THE BENCH? 
Question. Say, Mr. Maverick, do you think a Ku Kluxer ought 


to be on the Bench? What about this fellow Black? 

Answer. I knew that was coming up, all right. [Laughter ] 
Well, we people down here in Texas better not be too choosey 
about Ku Kluxers. I was a bitter opponent of the Klan and 
fought it from the time it started. I know some Ku Kluxers who 
still think the Pope’s Navy is on the way to the United States, and 
some of them who still refer to “Catholics, niggers, and Jews” all 
in the same breath, and all as people who ought to be gotten rid 
of. I know a man back home who is a Ku Kluxer and would still 
like to burn down a Catholic Church, or lynch a colored man, or 
run a Jew out of town if he had a chance, who made the remark 
that I made a fool out of myself by saying Black was a good man, 
because I would never forgive him—I mean the Kluxer back home. 
My answer was that this particular fellow was not fit to even join 
the Klan. [Laughter.| 
KU KLUXER, CORPORATION LAWYERS, ENGLISHMAN ON SUPREME BENCH 


But, getting down to the point, I know Black personally, and 
he is a good, honest man. He is on the square. His wife is a fine 
lady. Both of them have studied hard; he has been a student, 
and he is right on social and human issues. He is for the im- 
provement of the human race; he believes in better labor condi- 
tions; he believes that people ought to live in good houses, be 
educated, and have decent living conditions. 

I do not think that his Klan affiliation will affect him as a 
Justice in any way, and I believe that he will make an excellent 
one. [Applause.] 

And I want to make an important observation: Black, uncon- 
sciously, has done a great deal of good, just by getting criticized 
For it has been found out that other judges are human, too. There 
is Justice Sutherland, born in England, and who never fails to 
visit his native country at every chance. If Black is to be de- 
nounced as a Ku Kluxer, some narrow-minded person may refer to 
Sutherland as an Englishman, and as not knowing so much of the 
United States. Someone else may refer to former corporate con- 
nections of other Justices, and their opinions which are favorable to 
corporations. 

The really important thing is for every American to realize that 
the judges are human, prejudiced, biased, and have extreme views, 
one way or the other, just like us. They are not perfect, they are 
not saints. And if the people make mistakes, it is better to make 
them themselves rather than a few who have jobs for life. Think 
that over. 


THE C. I. O. AND THE A. F. L.—-WILL THEY GET 


Question. Mr. MAvERIcK, do you think the C. I. 
of L. will get together, and which organization 
best? 

Answer. Lordy, Lordy, I knew that I'd get a 
very last that would take an hour and a half to 
all, I don’t like either one the best, but I like ail organizations 
which are for the purpose of bettering humanity. The C. I. O., the 
A. F. of L., the rail brotherhoods, and any other labor organizations 
should, in my opinion, be supported by public opinion 

But answering your question directly as to whether the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. will get together, I don’t know. |Laughter.] 
But discussing the questions involved, which is the most impor- 
tant, the C. I. O. stands for industrial unionism—you know what 
I mean, to cover such big industries as automobiles, mines, textiles, 
and such as that, and in which case they wiN_have only one union 
covering a given industry. The American Fedaration of Labor is 
based on craft unionism, which means that they ‘have, we will say, 
stationary engine operators, plasterers—then, for instance, in the 
printing trades, pressmen, lithographers, photoengravers, printers, 
stereotypers, and so on. That’s the set-up. 

If we have big industries, we must have big industrial unions. 
In the building trades, no doubt, the idea of craft unionism is the 
thing—in any event, there is little likelihood of the break-up of 
the building trades in the matter of crafts. My personal opinion 
is that there is a place for both industrial and craft unionism. 
Further, the rank and file of the American people do not like this 
fighting; neither are any of the people who belong either to the 
C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. mad at each other. [Applause.} And 

| my idea is that within a couple of years they will be forced by their 
' own members and by intelligent public opinion to get together. 


TOGETHER? 


O. and the A. FP. 
do you like the 


question at the 
answer. First of 
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The reason is that industrial unionism has established itself, 
and the A. F. of L. cannot stop it. The American Federation of 
Labor and the public must indeed recognize industrial unionism 
because it is an accomplished fact. But the C. I. O. cannot 
wholly dominate the field, which they know. There is a place 
for both, and I think that they will get together sooner or later, 
or, at least, they better get together, if they know what is good for 
labor. 

Well, now, I have about talked you down [laughter] and it 
is about time that everybody go home and go to bed. I have 
enjoyed making my speech, trying to answer your questions, and 
I hope to come to Fort Worth again some time and talk to you. 
This is one of the nicest audiences that I ever talked to—no 
kidding—and I notice that a majority of the audience are young- 
sters. Look down there—I see a bunch of girls who run between 
fifteen and twenty-one—and there, over in the corner, I see a 
bunch of boys who go to Texas Christian University, whom I met 
on the way in. Yes, sir; I have had a good time, and I hope that 
you have not been bored quite to death. Good night, and I will see 
you again. I am going up to Washington and vote progressive, 
which is best for Texas and the Nation. [Applause.] 


Address On War 


4 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 
‘ OF MISSOURI 


" IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, DELIVERED AT WHEEL- 
ING, VA., IN 1848 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks and to include an Address on War made 
in 1848 by that great Christian and scholar Alexander Camp- 
bell. It is the most eloquent discourse I have ever read on 
that subject. His arguments against war are as tenable today 
as they were when advanced by him in 1848. 

The address is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, has one Christian nation a right to wage 
war against another Christian nation? 

On propounding to myself, and much more to you, my respected 
auditors, this momentous questions so affecting the reputation 
and involving the destiny of our own country and that of the 
Christian world, I confess that I rather shrink from its investi- 
gation than approach it with full confidence in my ability to 
examine it with that intelligence and composure so indispensable 
to a satisfactory decision. With your indulgence, however, I will 
attempt, if not to decide the question, at least to assist those 
who, like myself, have often and with intense interest reflected on 
the desolations and horrors of war, as indicated in the sacrifice 
of human life, the agonies of surviving relatives, the immense 
expenditures of a people’s wealth, and the inevitable deterioration 
of public morals invariably attendant on its existence and career. 
If with Dr. Dick, of Scotland, we should put down its slain victims 
to the minimum of 14,000,000,000; or with Burke, of Ireland, at 
the maximum of 35,000,000,000; or take the mean of 24,500,000,000, 
what imagination could picture all the miseries and agonies in- 
fiicted upon the slain and upon their surviving relatives and 
friends? And who could compute the wealth expended in the 
support of those immense armies whose butchered millions can 
never be exactly computed? It Great Britain alone, from the revo- 
lution in 1688 to the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, during her 
7 years’ wars, occupying 65 years of 127, expended the sum of 
£2,023 ,000,000—-more than $10,100,000,000—a sum much more easily 
expressed than comprehended by even the most accomplished 
financier—how can we compute the aggregate expenditures of 
all the battles fought and wars carried on during a period of 
some 5,000 years? Yet these millions slain and these millions 
expended are the least items in its desolations to the mind of an 
enlightened Christian philanthropist. When we attempt to re- 
flect upon one human being in the amplitude and magnitude of 
his whole destiny in a world that has no limit and also survey 
the capacities and susceptibilities of his mature according to the 
Christian revelation, how insignificant are the temporal and 
passing results of any course of action compared with those which 
know neither measure nor end. How important, then, it is that 
in investigating a subject whose bearings on society arithmetic 
cannot compute nor language express we approach it with a 
candid and unprejudiced temper and examine it with a profound 
and concentrated devotion of our minds to all that history records, 
philosophy teaches, and religion enjoins. 

But, before entering upon the proper examination of this ques- 
tion, it may be of much importance to a satisfactory issue that we 
examine the terms in which it is expressed. More than half the 
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discussions and controversies of every age are mere logomach! 

verbose wranglings about the terminology of the respective co: 

batants; and more than half the remainder might be compres: 
into a very diminutive size, if, in the beginning, the parties wo. 

agree on the real issue, on the proper terms to express and defin 
them. 

As public faith or commercial credit, founded upon an equivocal! 
currency, on its exposure suddenly shrinks into ruinous dimen- 
sions, at once blighting the hopes and annihilating the fortune of 
many a bold adventurer, so many a false and dangerous positi: 
couched in ambiguous terms, when pruned of its luxuriant ve: 
biage, divested of its captivating but delusive elocution, and pre- 
sented in an intelligible, definite, and familiar attitude, is at 
ence reprobated as unworthy of our reception and regard. 

On comparing the literature and science of the current age wit! 
those of former times we readily discover how much we owe to : 
more rigid analysis and a more scrupulous adoption of the tech 
nical terms and phrases of the old schools, to which the whol 
world at one time looked up as the only fountains of wisdom and 
learning. When submitted to the test of a more enlighten 
criticism many of their most popular and somewhat cabalisti: 
terms and phrases have been demonstrated to be words without 
just or appropriate ideas, and have been “nailed to the counter” a 
spurious coin; others, however, like pure metal in antique form 
have been sent to the mint, recast, and made to receive the im- 
press of a more enlightened and accomplished age. 

The rapid progress and advancement of modern science is, I 
presume, owing to a more rational and philosophical nomenclature 
and to the more general use of the inductive system of reasoning 
rather than to any superior talent or more aspiring genius pos- 
sessed either by our contemporaries or our immediate predecesso: 

Politics, morals, and religion—the most deservedly engrossing 
themes of every age—are, in this respect, unfortunately, behind the 
other sciences and arts cultivated at the present day. We are, 
however, pleased to see a growing conviction of the necessity of a 
more apposite, perspicuous, and philosophical verbal apparatus in 
Several departments of science, and especially to witness some 
recent efforts to introduce a more improved terminology in the 
sciences of government, morality, and religion. 

To apply these preliminary remarks to the question of th 
evening, it is important to note with particular attention the 
popular terms in which we have expressed it, viz: 

“Has one Christian nation a right to wage war against another 
Christian nation?” 

We have prefixed no epithet to war or to right, while we have to 
the word “nation.” We have not defined the war as offensive or 
defensive. We have not defined the right as human or divine. But 
we have chosen, from the custom of the age, to prefix Christian to 
nation. The reasons for this selection and arrangement of terms 
shall appear as we proceed. 

First, then, had we prefixed the word “offensive” to the word war, 
we would, on proving that a Christian nation had no right to wage 
an offensive war, be obliged to institute another question, and to 
ask, “Can a Christian nation wage a defensive war against another 
Christian nation?” thereby implying that one Christian nation 
might be the aggressor and another the aggrieved. But we cannot 
without great difficulty imagine such a thing as a Christian nation 
carrying on an aggressive war. We, therefore, simplify the discussion 
by placing in the proposition the naked term “war.” Nor shall we 
spend our time in discussing the political right of one nation to 
wage war against another nation, and then ask whether they have 
a divine right. Indeed, the latter generally implies the former; for, 
if a nation have a divine right, it either has or may have a political 
or moral right to do so. 

But we must inquire into the appropriateness of the term 
“Christian” prefixed to nation—for popular use has so arranged 
these terms—and the controversy, either expressly or impliedly, 
as nowadays occasionally conducted in this country, is, Has one 
Christian nation a right to wage war against another Christian 
nation? But, as we assume nothing, we must ask the grave and 
somewhat startling question: Is there a Christian nation in the 
world, or have we a definite idea of a Christian nation? We have, 
indeed, had, for many centuries past, many nations called Christian 
nations; but we must fearlessly ask, at what font were they bap- 
tized? Who were their godfathers? In what record are their 
sponsors registered? Aye, these, indeed, are preliminary questions 
that demand a grave and profound consideration. That there are 
many nations that have Christian communities in them is a proposi- 
tion which we most cheerfully and thankfully admit. By a com- 
mon figure of speech, we also give to that which contains any- 
thing the name of the thing contained in it. Thus, rhetorically, 
we call one edifice a college; another, a bank, a third, a church; not 
because the brick and mortar, the plank and nails, constitute a 
college, a bank, a church, but because these buildings contain these 
institutions. So we have—if anyone contend for the name-—as 
many Christian nations as we have Christian communities in dif- 
ferent nations, and as many Jewish nations as we have nations 
with Jewish synagogues in them, and as many Mchammedan nations 
as we have nations containing mosques in them. But, according to 
this rhetorical figure, we may have a Christian and a Jewish nation, 
or a Christian and a Mohammedan nation, in one and the same 
nation, as we sometimes find both a Jewish and a Christian syna- 
gogue in the same nation. But a rhetorical Christian nation and 
@ proper and unfigurative Christian nation are very different enti- 
ties. A proper literal Christian nation is not found in any country 
under the whole heavens. There is, indeed, one Christian nation, 
composed of all the Christian communities and individuals in the 
whole earth. 














The Apostle Peter, in one letter addressed to all the Christians 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, though “strangers” or aliens in these respective nations, 
calls them collectively “a holy nation, a royal priesthood, a peculiar 
people.” In strict logical and grammatical truth there is not, of 
all the nations of the earth, one properly called a Christian nation. 
Therefore, we have never had as yet one Christian nation waging 
war against another Christian nation. Before anyone, then, no 
matter what his learning or talents may be, can answer the great 
interrogatory now in discussion, he must form a clear and well 
defined conception of what constitutes a nation and what consti- 
tutes a Christian. 

We have very high Roman authority for defining a nation, from 
nascor. Pardon me for quoting it: “Genus hominum qui non ali- 
unde venerunt, sed ibi nati sunt”; which, in our vernacular, means 
a race or tribe of men who have not come from abroad but live 
where they were born. Being a Roman word, derived from natural 
birth, a Roman author has the best right to define it. Now, a Chris- 
tion is not one born where he lives; he is born from above, as all 
Christians of all parties admit. Therefore, no nation, as such, as 
respects either its natural birth or its constitution, can with any 
show of truth or reason be called a Christian nation. When any- 
one produces the annals of a nation whose constitution was given 
by Jesus Christ, and whose citizens are all born of God spiritually, 
as well as of man physically, I will at once call it, in good faith, 
without a figure, a true, proper, and literal Christian nation. 

Now, although we have this advantage, which no one can take 
from us, and conceded, too, by all the literary and Christian au- 
thorities in Christendom, we will not build on it alone, nor at all. 
We will not have it said that we carry our definition by a gram- 
matical or rhetorical decision of the great question. We appeal to 
all our public documents, without regard to party. We appeal to 
all our elementary and most profound writers on the subject of na- 
tionality. Nay, we appeal to the common views of this whole com- 
munity. Have we not a church and a state in every State in the 
Union and in every European nation? Do not all belong to the state 
or nation, and a part only, and that often a small part, to the 
church? Is not the bond of political union blood, or naturaliza- 
tion? Is not the bond of union in the Christian kingdom faith, or 
the new birth? What nation is there whose citizens, or a majority 
of them, are Christians. Not one, even in profession. 

But there is a reflex light of Christianity, a moralizing and a 
civilizing influence as well as a direct and soul-redeeming radiance, 
which imparts to those nations that have the oracles of God a 
higher standard of moral excellence, a more discriminating con- 
scientiousness, and a more elevated national character; which, in 
contrast with pagan nations, obtains for them the honorary dis- 
tinction of Christian nation. Still, as nations, or states, the spirit 
and character of the nation are anti-Christian. A community of 
Jews is New York or New Orleans, even were they naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States, would not impart to those cities an Ameri- 
can or Gentile spirit, nor would they impart to our Nation a Jewish 
spirit or character. They would still be Jews and we Americans. 

The American Nation as a nation is no more in spirit Christian 
than were Greece and Rome when the apostle planted churches 
in Corinth, /thens, or in the metropolis of the empire, with 
Caesar’s household in it. Roman policy, valor, bravery, gallantry, 
chivalry are of as much praise, admiration, and glory in Washing- 
ton and London as they were in the very center of the pagan 
world in the days of Julius or Augustus Caesar. We worship our 
heroes because of their martial and Roman virtue. Virtue in the 
Roman language was only a name for bravery or courage. Such 
was its literal meaning. With a Roman it was queen of all the 
graces and of all moral excellencies. It raised from plebeian to 
patrician rank and created military tribunes, decemvirs, triumvirs, 
dictators, consuls, kings, emperors. With us it cannot make a 
king, but may, perhaps, a third time make for us a President. If, 
indeed, it does not yet make for ys a king we shail blame the soil, 
not the culture. Kings cannot grow in America. But under our 
free and liberal institutions we can impart more than kingly power 
under a less offensive name. 

But a Christian community is, by the highest authority, called 
a kingdom. He, however, who gave it this name said to Caesar's 
representative, “My kingdom is not of this world. Had My king- 
dom been of this world, My servants would have fought, and I 
should not have been delivered to the Jews. But now is My king- 
dom not from hence.” It is, then, decided, first, that we have no 
Christian nation or kingdom in the world, but that Christ has one 
grand kingdom composed of all the Christian communities in the 
world, of which He is Himself the proper sovereign, lawgiver, and 
king. 

Having, then, no Christian nation to wage war against another 
Christian nation, the question is reduced to a more rational and 
simple form, and I trust it will be still more intelligible and ac- 
ceptable in this form, viz: Can Christ's kingdom or church in one 
nation wage war against His kingdom or church in another nation? 
With this simple view of the subject, where is the man so ignorant 
of the letter and spirit of Christianity as to answer this question 
in the affirmative? Is there a man of ordinary Bible education in 
this city or Commonwealth who will affirm that Christ’s church in 
England may of right wage war against Christ’s church in America? 

But I will be told that this form of the question does not meet 
the exact state of the case as now impinging the conscience of very 
many good men. While they will with an emphatic “no” negative 
the question as thus stated, they will in another form propound 
their peculiar difficulty: 

“Suppose,” say they, “England proclaims war against our Na- 
tion, or that our Nation proclaims war against England: Have we 
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a right, as Christian men, to volunteer, or enlist, or, if drafted 
to fight against England? Ought our motto to be, ‘Our country, 
right or wrong’? Or has our Government a right to compel us 
to take up arms?” 

This form of the question makes it important that should 
have as clear and definite conceptions of the word “right” as of 
any other word in the question before us. We must, then, have 
a little more definition. For the doctrine of right and wrong, 
so frequently spoken of by elementary political writers, I cannot 
say that I entertain a very high regard. Men without religious 
faith, being without an infallible guide, are peculiarly fond of 
abstractions. Led by imagination more than by reason, authority, 
or experience, they pride themselves in striking out for them- 
selves and others a new path, rather than to walk in the old 
and long-frequented ways. They have a theory of man in society 
with political rights, and of man out of society with natural 
rights; but as they cannot agree as to the word “natural” prefixed 
to “right”—-whether nature be a divinity or the cause of things—I 
will not now debate with them the question of natural rights, 
but will take the surer and well-established ground of a divine 
warrant, or a right founded on a divine annunciation. 

Much, in all cases of any importance, depends on beginning 
right; and in a question upon right itself, everything depends 
upon that ultimate tribunal to which we make our appeal. In 
all questions involving the moral destinies of the world, we re- 
quire more than hypothetical or abstract reasoning from princi- 
ples merely assumed or conceded. We need demonstration, or, 
what in this case of moral reasoning is the only substitute for it, 
oracular authority. All questions on morals and religion, all ques- 
tions on the origin, relations, obligations, and destiny of man, can 
be satisfactorily decided only by an appeal to an infallible stand- 
ard. I need not say that we all, I mean the civilized world. the 
great, the wise, the good of human kind, concede to the Bible 
this oracular authority; and, therefore, constitute it the ultimate 
reason and authority for each and every question of this sort. 
What, then, says the Bible on the subject of war? 

It certainly commended and authorized war among the Jews. 
God had given to man, ever since the flood, the right of taking 
away the life of man for one specified cause. Hence murderers, 
ever since the flocd, were put to death by express divine authority. 
“He that sheds man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed He 
gave authority only, however, to one family or nation, whose 


we 


God and King He assumed to be. As soon as that family was 
developed into a nation, He placed it under His own special 


direction and authority. Its government has been properly called 
by Josephus, a distinguished Jew, a theocracy. It was not a re- 
publican, an aristocratical, or monarchical, but a theocratical gov- 
ernment, and that, indeed, of the most absolute character, for 
certain high ends and purposes in the destinies of mankind— 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal. God was, therefore, in person the 
king, lawgiver, and judge of the Jewish nation. 

It was not simply for desiring a king that God was at one time 
displeased with them. It was for asking a king like those of other 
nations, and thereby refusing God Himself and God alone as their 
king. Still, He never made their kings any more than viceroys. 
He, for many centuries, down to the end of Old Testament history, 
held in His own hand the sovereignty of the nation. Hence the 
kings ruled for Him, and the high priest, or some special prophet, 
was the Lord’s mouth to them. Their kings were, therefore, un- 
like other kings. They truly, and only they, of all the kings on 
earth, were “the Lord’s anointed.” The Jewish kingdom was em- 
phatically a typical institution, prospective of a kingdom not of 
this world, to be instituted in future times and to be placed under 
the special government of His only Son and Heir. Hence it came 
to pass that the enemies of Israel became typical of the enemies 
of Jesus Christ; and hence the temporal judgments inflicted on 
them were but shadows through which to set forth the spiritual 
and eternal judgments to be inflicted on the enemies of the Mes- 
siah’s reign and kingdom. Whether, therefore, the enemies of the 
Jews fell in battle, or by any of the angels of death, it was God 
that slew them. Hence their kings and God's angels were but 
mere sheriffs, executing, as it were, the mandates of high heaven. 

It is, however, important to reiterate that God gave to Noah, and 
through him to all his sons and successors in government, a right 
to take away, in civil justice, the life of a murderer. As the world 
of the ungodly, antecedent to the Deluge, during the first 500 years 
of Noah's life, was given to violence and outrage against each 
other, it became expedient to prevent the same violence and blood- 
shed after the flood; and for this purpose God gave to man, or the 
human race in Noah's family, the right to exact blood for blood 
from him who had deliberately and maliciously taken away the life 
of his fellow. Had not this been first ordained, no war, without a 
special divine commission, could have been sanctioned as lawful 
and right even under the Old Testament institution. Hence we 
may say that wars were first allowed by God against those who had 
first waged war against their fellows, and consequently, as viewed 
by God Himself, they were murderers. The first and second wars 
reported in the annals of the world were begun by the enemies of 
God and His people, and hence the reprisals made by Abraham and 
Moses are distinctly stated to have been occasioned by the enemies 
of God and His people. 

But what is most important here and apposite to the occasion its 
that these wars waged by God’s people in their typical character 
were waged under and in pursuance of a special divine commission. 
They were, therefore, right. For a divine precept authorizing any- 
thing to be done makes it right absolutely and forever The 
Judge of all the earth can do only that, or command that to be 
done, which is right. 
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Let those, then, who now plead a jus divinum, a special divine 
warrant or right for carrying on war by the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, produce a warrant from the present Monarch of the 
universe. What the God of Abraham did by Abraham, by Jacob, 
or by any of his sons, as the moral Governor of the world, before 
He gave up the scepter and the crown to His Son, Jesus Christ, is 
of no binding authority now. This is a point of much more im- 
portance than we can at present develop, and one which has been, 
so far as known to me, wholly slurred over in this great investiga- 
tion. The very basis of the Christian religion is that Jesus Christ 
is now the Lord and King of both earth and heaven, and that 
His Father and our God no longer assumes to be either the law- 
giver, judge, or king of the world. It its positively declared by 
Him that all legislative, judiciary, and executive power is now com- 
mitted into the hands of One who is both our kinsman and God’s 
only begotten Son. Two grand declarations that ought to revo- 
lutionize our whole views of civil government as respects its ulti- 
mate authority, and change some of our forms of legal justice, are 
wholly overlooked so far as they are of any practical value and 
importance. The first was announced by the Messiah immediately 
before His ascension into heaven; the other was publicly pro- 
pounded by an embassy from heaven immediately after His ascen- 
sion. The former declares that “all authority” (exousia), all leg- 
islative, judiciary, and regal authority in heaven and earth is 
given to Jesus Christ; the other affirms that God has made Jesus, 
Lord and Christ, or annointed Him sovereign of the universe. 
Kings of the earth and courts of high judicature are all under 
Him, but they do not really acknowledge it; few of them, perhaps, 
know or believe the fact that Jesus Christ has been on the throne 
of the universe for more than 1,800 years. Hence, the courts of 
England and America, the two most enlightened nations in the 
world, are yet deistical in form, rather than Christian. In every 
place where they have the phrase, “In the name of God,” they 
ought to have, “In the name of the Lord.” This is the gist of the 
whole controversy between the friends and the enemies of war, on 
the part of the subjects of Christ's kingdom. The coronation of 
Jesus Christ in heaven as Lord of all, His investiture with all 
authority in heaven and earth, legislative, judiciary, and executive, 
is the annunciation, on the belief and public acknowledgment of 
which the first Christian church was founded in Jerusalem, where 
the throne of David was, in the month of June, 1,814 years ago, 
A. D. 34. 

God the Father, in propria persona, now neither judges nor 
punishes any person or nation, but has committed all judgment 
to His Son, now constituted head of the universe and judge of 
the living and the dead. This simplifies the question and levels 
it to the judgment of all. it is this: Has the author and 
founder of the Christian religion enacted war or has He made it 
lawful and right for the subjects of His government to go to war 
against one another? Or, has He made it right for them to go to 
war aganist any nation, or for any national object, at the bidding 
of the present existent political authorities of any nation in 
Christendom? 

The question is not Whether, under the new administration of 
the universe, Christian communities have a right to wage war, in 
its common technical sense, against other communitiecs—as the 
house of Judah against ihe house of Israel, both of the same re- 
ligion, language, and blood. This is already, by almost universal 
consent, decided in the negative, probably only one society of 
professed Christians excepted. But the question is, May a Chris- 
tian community, or the members of it, in their individual capaci- 
ties, take up arms at all, whether aggressively or defensively, in 
any national conflict? We might, as before alleged, dispense with 
the words “aggressive” and “defensive”; for a mere grammatical, 
logical, or legal quibble will make any war either aggressive or de- 
fensive, Just as the whim, caprice, or interest of an individual 
pleases. Napoleon, on his deathbed, declared that he had never 
engaged, during his whole career, in an aggressive war—that all his 
wars were defensive. Yet all Europe regarded him as the most 
aggressive warrior of any age. 

But the great question is: Can an individual, not a public func- 
tionary, morally do that in obedience to his government which he 
cannot do in his own case? Suppose the master of an apprenticed 
youth, or the master of a number of hired or even bond servants, 
should fall out with one of his neighbors about one of the lines of 
his plantation, because, as he imagined, his neighbor had tres- 
passed upon his freehold in clearing or cultivating his lands. 
His neighbor refuses to retire within the precincts insisted on by 
the complainant; in consequence of which the master calls to- 
gether his servants and proceeds to avenge himself or, as he alleges, 
to defend his property. As the controversy waxes hot, he com- 
mands his servants not only to burn and destroy the improvements 
made on the disputed territory but to fire upon his neighbor, his 
sons, and servants. They obey orders, and kill several of them. 
They are, however, finally taken into custody and brought to trial. 
An attorney for the servants pleads that those servants were bound 
to obey their master, and quotes these words from the Good Book: 
“Servants, obey in all things your masters according to the flesh.” 
But, on the other side, it is shown that the “all things” enjoined 
are only “all things lawful.” For this obedience is to be rendered 
“as to Christ”; and, again, “as the servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart.” No judge or jury could do other- 
wise than condemn as guilty of murder servants thus acting. 
Now, as we all, in our political relations to the Government of 
our country, occupy positions at least inferior to that which a 
bond servant holds toward his master, we cannot of right as 
Christian men obey the powers that be in anything not in itself 
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justifiable by the written law of the great King—our liege Lord ' 





and Master, Jesus Christ. Indeed, we may advance in all safety 
one step further, if it were necessary, and affirm that a Christian 
man can never of right be compelled to do that for the state, in 
defense of state rights, which he cannot of right do for himself in 
defense of his personal rights. No Christian man is commanded 
to love or serve his neighbor, his king, or sovereign more than he 
loves or serves himself. If this is conceded, unless a Christian man 
can go to war for himself, he cannot for the state. 

We have already observed that the Jews were placed ynder a4 
theocracy, that their kings were only vicegerents, and that they 
were a symbolic or typical nation adumbrative of a new rela- 
tion and institution to be set up in “the fullness of time” under 
an administration of grace. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, God was first revealed as the God of Abraham; and after- 
ward, when He was about to make Himself known in all the 
earth, in contrast with the idols of the nations, He chose by 
Moses to call Himself the God of the Hebrews. As the custom 
then was, all nations had their gods, and by their wars judged 
and decided the claims and pretensions of their respective di- 
vinities. Esteeming the reputation and pretensions of their gods 
according to their success in war, that nation’s god was the 
greatest and most to be venerated whose people were most suc- 
cessful and triumphant in battle. God, therefore, chose this 
method to reveal Himself as the God of the Hebrews. Henc 
He first poured out 10 plagues upon the gods of Egypt. The 
Egyptians worshipped everything from the Nile and its tenantry 
to the meanest insect in the land. He first, then, plagued their 
gods. Afterward, by causing the Jews to fight and destroy many 
nations in a miraculous manner, from the victory over Amalek 
to the fall of the cities and kings of ancient Palestine, He estab- 
lished His claims as supreme over all. Proceeding in this way, 
He fully manifested the folly of their idolatries and the omnipo- 
tence, greatness, and majesty of the God of the Jews. 

The wars of pagan nations were, indeed, much more rational 
than those of our miscalled Christian nations. No two of these 
nations acknowledged the same dynasties of gods; and, there- 
fore, having different gods, they could with much propriety test 
their claims by invoking them in battle. But two Christian 
nations both pray to one and the same God to decide their re- 
spective quarrels and yet will not abide by the decision; for 
success in war is not by any of them regarded as an end of all 
strife as to the right or justice of the demands of the victorious 
party. Did our present belligerent nations regard victory and 
triumph as a proof of the justice of their respective claims, they 
would in the manner of carrying on their wars prove themselves 
to be very great simpletons indeed; for why sacrifice their hun- 
dred millions of dollars and their fifty thousand lives in 1 or 2 
years, when they could save these millions of men and money 
by selecting each one of their genuine simon-pure patriots and 
heroes and having them voluntarily to meet in single combat 
before a competent number of witnesses and encounter each 
other till one of them triumphed—-and thus award, from heaven's 
own court of infallible rectitude, to the nation of the survivor 
the glory of a great national triumph both in heroism and jus- 
tice? But this they dare not do, for these Christian nations are 
quite skeptical so far as faith in the justice of their own cause 
or in the right decision of their claims in the providence and 
moral government of God is concerned. To what purpose, we 
therefore ask, do they both appeal to the same God, when neither 
of them feels any obligation to abide His decision? 

But as we are neither under a Jewish nor a pagan government, 
but professedly, at least, under a Christian dispensation, we ought 
to hear what the present King of the Universe has enacted on this 
subject. The maxims of the Great Teacher and Supreme Philan- 
thropist are, one would think, to be final and decisive on this great 
question. The Great Lawzgiver addresses His followers in two very 
distinct respects: First, in reference to their duties to Him and 
their own profession, and then in reference to their civil rights, 
duties, and obligations. 

So far as any indignity was offered to them or any punishment 
inflicted upon them as His followers, or for His name’s sake, they 
were in no way to resent it. But in their civil rights He allows them 
the advantages of the protection of civil law, and for this cause 
enjoins upon them the payment of all their political dues, and to 
be subject to every ordinance of man of a purely civil nature, not 
interfering with their obligations to Him. 

“If a heathen man, or persecutor, smite you on one cheek, turn 
to him the other also. If he compel you to go with him 1 mile, 
go 2. If he sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy mantle also,” etc. These and whatever else of evil treatment 
they might receive, as Disciples of Christ, they must, for His sake, 
endure without resistance or resentment. But if in their citizen 
character or civil relations they are defrauded, maligned, or prose- 
cuted, they might, and they did, appeal to Caesar. They paid 
tribute to civil magistrates that they might protect them; and 
therefore they migh rightfully claim their protection. In this view 
of the matter, civil magistrates were God's ministers to the Christian 
“for good.” And also, as God’s ministers, they were revengers to 
execute wrath on those who did evil. Therefore, Christians are in 
duty bound to render to Caesar what is Caesar’s, and to God what 
is God's—to reverence, honor, and support the civil magistrate, and, 
when necessary, to claim his protection. 

But as respects the life peculiar to a soldier, or the prosecution 
of a political war, they had no commandment. On the contrary, 
they were to live peaceably with all men to the full extent of their 
power. Their sovereign Lord, the King of Nations, is called “The 
Prince of Peace.” How, then, could a Christian soldier, whose 
“shield” was faith, whose “helmet’’ was the hope of salvation, 









whose “breastplate’ was righteousness, whose “girdle” was truth, 
whose “feet were shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace,” 
and whose “sword” was that fabricated by the Holy Spirit, even 
“the word of God”—I say, how could such a one enlist to fight the 
battles of a Caesar, a Hannibal, a Tamerlane, a Napoleon, or even a 
Victoria? 

Jesus said, “All that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
An awful warning! All that take it to support religion, it ts 
confessed, have fallen by it; but it may be feared that it is not 
simply cor d to that; for may I not ask the pages of universal 
history, have not all the nations created by the sword finally 
falien by it? Should anyone say, “Some few of them yet stand 
we respond, “All that have fallen also stood for a time; and are 
not those that now stand tottering just at this moment to their 
overthrow?” We have no doubt, it will prove in the end that 
nations and states founded by the sword shall fall by the sword. 

When the Saviour, in His sententious and figurative style, indi- 
cating the trials just coming upon His friends, said, “You had 
better sell your outside garments and buy a sword,” one present, 
understanding him literally, as some of the friends of war still 
do, immediately responded, “Lord, here are two swords.” What 
@id he say? “It is enough.” Two swords for 12 apostles! 
Truly, they are dull scholars who thence infer that He meant 
they should literally use two swords to fight with! When asked 
by Pilate whether He was a king, He responded that He was 
born to be a king, but not a king of worldly type or character. 











Had He been such a king, his servants would, indeed, have used 
the sword. But His kingdom neither came nor stands by the 
sword. When first announced as a king by the Jewish prophets 


more than seven centuries before He was born, the Spirit said 
cf His reign, “He shall judge among the nations, and decide among 
many people. And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
(Isaiah 2: 2-4.) Two prophets describe it in almost the same 
words. Micah, as well as Isaiah, says: 

“Out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

And the word of Jehovah from Jerusalem; 

And He shall judge among many people. 

And decide among strong nations afar off; 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 

And their spears into pruning-hooks; 

Neither shall they any longer learn war; 

But they shall sit every man under his vine, 

And under his fig-tree, and none shall make him afraid; 

For the mouth of Jehovah of hosts hath spoken it.” 

Such was, according to prophecy, such is, according to fact, the 
mative influence and tendency of the Christian institution. The 
spirit of Christianity, then, is essentially pacific. 

There is often a multiplication of testimony for display rather 
than for effect. And, indeed, the accumulation of evidence does 
not always increase its moral momentum. Nor is it very expedi- 
ent on other considerations to labor a point which is generally, if 
not universally, admitted. That the genius and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, as well as the letter of it, are admitted, on all hands, 
to be decidedly “peace on earth, and good will among men,” needs 
no proof to anyone that has ever read the volume that contains it. 

But if anyone desires to place in contrast the gospel of Chris 
and the genius of war, let him suppose the chaplain of an army 
addressing the soldiers on the eve of a great battle, on perform- 
ing faithfully their duty, from such passages as the following: 
“Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that you may be the children of your Father in 
Heaven, who makes his sun to rise upon the evil and the gocd, and 
sends his rain upon the just and the unjust.” 

Again, in our civil relations: “Recompense to no man evil for 
evil.” “As much as Heth in you, live peaceably with all men.” 
“Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves; but rather give place to 
wrath.” “If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” “Be not overcome of evil; but overcome evil with good.” 
Would anyone suppose that he had selected a text suitable to 
the occasion? How would the commander in chief have listened 
to him? With what spirit would his audience have immediately 
entered upon an engagement? These are questions which every 
man must answer for himself, and which everyone can feel much 
better than express. 

But a Christian man cannot conscientiously enter upon any 
business, nor lend his energies to any cause, which he does not 
approve; and in order to approve he must understand the nature 
and object of the undertaking. Now, how does this dictate of 
discretion, religion, and morality bear upon the case before us? 

Nothing, it is alleged, more tends to weaken the courage of a 
conscientious soldier than to reflect upon the originating causes 
of wars and the objects for which they are prosecuted. These, 
indeed, are not always easily comprehended. Many wars have been 
prosecuted, and some have been terminated after long and pro- 
tracted efforts, before the great majority of the soldiers them- 
selves, on either side, distinctly understood what they were fight- 
ing for. Even in our country, a case of this sort has, it is alleged, 
very recently occurred. If, it is presumed, the true and proper 
causes of most wars were clearly understood and the real design 
for which they are prosecuted could be clearly and distinctly ap- 
prehended, they would, in most instances, miscarry for the want 
of efficient means of a successful prosecution. 

A conviction of this sort, some years ago, occasioned an elabo- 
rate investigation of the real causes for which the wars of Chris- 
tendom had been undertaken from the time of Constantine the 
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cause, as admitted, not one of them was defense alone; in 
other words, they were all aggressive wars 

But to the common mind, as it seems to me, the most convincing 
argument against a Christian becoming a soldier may be drawn 
from the fact that he fights against an innocent person—I say 
an innocent person, so far as the cause of the war i , templated 
The men that fight are not the men that make the war. Politicians, 
merchan knaves, and princes cause or make the war, declare the 
war, and hire men to ki them those that may be hired he 
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dizement. 
The soldiers on either 


to thwart their 


schemes of personal and family aggran- 







side have no enmity against the soldiers 
on the other side, because with them they have no quarrel. Had 
they met in any other field, in their citizen dress, other than in 
battle array, they would most probably have not only inquired 
after the welfare of each other, but would have tendered to each 
other their assistance if called for. But a red coat or a blue coat 
a tricolored or a two-colored cockade, is their only introduction to 
each other, and the signal that they must kill or be killed! 
think at all, they must feel that there is no personal! ali 
wrong, or variance between them. But they are paid so n 


the job; and they go to work, as the day laborer to earn his 
Need I ask, how could a Christian man thus volunteer hi 









or hire himself out for so paltry a sum, or for : im, to kill to 
order his brother man who never offended hi x or deed? 
What infatuation! What consummate folly and wickedness! 


Well did Napoleon say, “War is the trade of barbarian and his 
conqueror, Wellington, “Men of nice scruples about relizion have 
no business in the army or navy.” The horrors of war only enhance 


the guilt of it; and these, alas, no one can depict in all their 
hideous forms. 

By the “horrors of war” I do not mean the lightning and the 
thunder of the battlefield, the blackness and darkness of th« 


dismal clouds of smoke which, like death’s own pall, shroud the 
encounter; it is not the continual roar of its cannon, nor the 
nizing shrieks and groans of fallen battalions, of wounded and dying 
legions; nor is it, at the close of the day, the battlefield itself, 
covered with the gore and scattered limbs of butchered myriads, 
with here and there a pile, a mountain heap of slain heroes in the 
fatal pass, mingled with the wreck of broken arms, lances, helmets, 
swords, and shattered firearms, amidst the pavement of fallen 
balls that have completed the work of destruction, numerous as 
hailstones after the fury of the storm; nor, amidst these, the sight 
of the wounded lying upon one another, weltering in their blood, 
imploring assistance, importuning an end of their woes by the hand 
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of a surviving soldier, invoking death as the only respite from 
excruciating torments. But this is not all; for the tidings are at 
length carried to their respective homes. Then come the bitter 


wail of widows and orphans, the screams and the 
mothers and sisters deprived forever of the consolations 
that clustered round the anticipated return of those so dear to 
them, that have perished in the conflict. 

But even these are not the most fearful of : 

yhere now are the 200,000 lost by England in our Revolutionary 
War; the 70,000 who fell at Waterloo and Quatre-Bros; the 20,000 
at Borodino; the 300,000 at Arbela; or where the 15,000,000 Goths 
destroyed by Justinian im 20 years; the 32,000,000 by Genghis 
Khan in 41 years; the 60,000,000 slain by the Turks: the 80,000,000 
by the Tartars, hurried away to judgment in a paroxysm of wrath, 
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amid the fury of the passions? 
eternal destiny? Besides all these, how many have died in cap- 
tivity? How many an unfortunate exile or captive might, with a 
French prisoner, sing of woes like these, or even greater?— 


“I dwelt upon the willowy banks of Loire; 

I married one who from my boyish days 

Had been my playmate. One morn—I'll ne’er forget— 
While choosing out the fairest twigs 

To warp a cradle for our child unborn, 

We heard the tidings that the conscript lot 

Had fallen on me. It came like a death knell! 
The mother perish’d; but the babe survived; 
And, ere my parting day, his rocking couch 

I made complete, and saw him sleeping, smile— 
The smile that play’d erst on the cheek of her 
Who lay clay cold. Alas! the hour soon came 
That forced my fetter’d arms to quit my child! 
And whether now he lives to deck with flowers 
The sod upon his mother’s grave, or lies 
Beneath it by her side, I ne’er could learn. 

I think he’s gone; and now I only wish 

For liberty and home, that I may see, 

And stretch myself and die upon their grave!” 


What can we think of their 


But these, multiplied by myriads, are but specimens of the 
countless millions slain, the solitary exiles, the lonely captives. 
They tell the least portion of the miseries of war. Yet even these 
say to the Christian, “How can you become a soldier? How counte- 
nance and aid this horrible work of death?” 

For my own part, and I am not alone in this opinion, I think 
that the moral desolations of war surpass even its horrors. And 
amongst these I do not assign the highest place to the vulgar pro- 
fanity, brutality, and debauchery of the mere soldier, the profes- 
sional and licensed butcher of mankind, who, for his $8 a month 
or his 10 sous per day, hires himself to lay waste a country, to 
pillage, burn, and destroy the peaceful hamlet, the cheerful village, 
or the magnificent city, and to harass, wound, and destroy his 
fellow man, for no other consideration than his paltry wages, his 
daily rations, and the infernal pleasure of doing it, anticipating 
hereafter “the stupid stares and loud huzzas” of monsters as in- 
human and heartless as himself. And were it not for the infatua- 
tion of public opinion and popular applause, I would place him, as 
no less to be condemned, beside the vain and pompous volunteer, 
who for his country, “right or wrong,” hastens to the theater of 
war for the mere plaudits of admiring multitudes, ready to cover 
himself with glory, because he has aided an aspirant to a throne 
or paved the way to his own election to reign over a humbled and 
degraded people. 

I make great allowance for false education, for bad taste, for the 
contagion of vicious example; still, I cannot view those deluded by 
such sophistry, however good their motives, as deserving anything 
from contemporaries or posterity except compassion and forgive- 
ness. Yet, behold its influence on mothers, sisters, and relatives; 
note its contagion, its corruption of public taste. See the softer 
sex allured, fascinated by the halo of false glory thrown around 
these worshipped heroes! See them gazing with admiration on the 
“tinselled trappings,” the embroidered ensigns,” of him whose 
profession it is to make widows and orphans by wholesale! Some- 
times their hands are withdrawn from works of charity to decorate 
the warriors’ banners and to cater to these false notions of human 
glory! Behold, too, the young mother arraying her proud boy 
“with cap and feather, toyed with a drum and sword, training him 
tor the admired profession of a man killer.” 

This is not all. It is not only at home, in the nursery, and in- 
fant school that this false spirit is inspired. Our schools, our 
academies, our colleges echo and reecho with the fame of an Alex- 
ander, a Caesar, a Napoleon, a Wellington. Forensic eloquence is 
full of the fame of great heroes, of military chieftains, of patriotic 
Geliverers whose memory must be kept forever verdant in the 
affections of a grateful posterity, redeemed by their patriotism or 
rescued from oppression by their valor. 

The pulpit, too, must lend its aid in cherishing the delusion. 
There is not infrequently heard a eulogium on some fallen hero, 
some church service for the mighty dead, thus desecrating the 
religion of the Prince of Peace by causing it to minister as the 
handmaid of war. Not only are prayers offered up by pensioned 
chaplains on both sides of the field even amid the din of arms, 
but Sabbath after Sabbath, for years and years, have the pulpits 
on one side of a sea or river and those on the other side resounded 
with prayers for the success of rival armies, as if God could hear 
them both and make each triumphant over the other, guiding 
and commissioning swords and bullets to the heads and hearts 
of their respective enemies. 

And not only this; but even the churches in the Old World, 
and sometimes in the new, are ornamented with the sculptured 
representations of more military heroes than of saints—generals, 
admirals, and captains who “gallantly fought” and “gloriously 
fell” in the service of their country. It is not only in Westminster 
Abbey or in St. Paul’s that we read their eulogiums and see their 
statues, but even in some of our own cities we find St. Paul driven 
out of the church to make room for generals and commodores 
renowned in fight. And, last of all, in consummation of the moral 
desolation of war we sometimes have an illumination—even a 
thanksgiving—rejoicing that God has caused ten or twenty thou- 
sand of our enemies to be sent down to Tartarus and has per- 
mitted myriads of widows and orphans to be made at the bidding 
of some chieftain or of some aspirant to a throne. 
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But it would exhaust too much time to speak of the incon- 
sistencies of the Christian world on this single subject of war, 
or to trace to their proper fountains the general misconceptions 
of the people on their political duties and that of their govern- 
ments. This would be the work of volumes—not of a single 
address. The most enlightened of our ecclesiastic leaders seem to 
think that Jesus Christ governs the nations as God governed the 
Jews. They cannot separate, even in this land, the church and 
state. They still ask for a Christian national code. 

If the world were under a politico-ecclesiastic king or presi- 
dent, it would, indeed, be hard to find a model for him in the 
New Testament. Suffice it to say that the church, and the church 
only, is under the special government and guardianship of our 
Christian King. The nations, not owning Jesus Christ, are dis- 
owned by him; He leaves them to themselves, to make their own 
institutions, as God anciently did all nations but the Jews. He 
holds them in abeyance, and as in providence, so in government, 
He makes all things work together for the good of His people, 
restrains the wrath of their enemies, turns the counsels and wishes 
of kings as He turns the rivers, but never condescends to legislate 
for the bodies of men, or their goods or chattels, who withhold 
from Him their consciences and their hearts. He announces the 
fact that it is by His permission, not always with His approba- 
tion, that kings reign and that princes decree justice, and com- 
mands his people politically to obey their rulers and to respect 
the ordinances of kings, that “they may lead quiet and peaceable 
lives in all godliness and honesty.” And where the Gospel of 
Christ comes to kings and rulers, it addresses them as men in 
common with other men, commanding them to repent of their 
sins, to submit to His government and to discharge their relative 
duties according to the morality and piety inculcated in His code. 
If they do this, they are a blessing to His people as well as an 
honor to themselves. If they do not, He will hold them to a 
reckoning, as other men, from which there is neither escape nor 
appeal. What Shakespeare says is as true of kings as of their 
subjects: 

“War is a game that, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 


For, were both kings and peopie wise, wars would cease, and 
nations would learn war no more. 

But how are all national disputes to be settled? Philosophy, 
history, the Bible, teach that all disputes, misunderstandings, 
alienations are to be settled, heard, tried, adjudicated by impar- 
tial—tthat is, by disinterested—umpires. No man is admitted to be 
a@ proper judge in his own case. Wars never make amicable settle- 
ments, and seldom, if ever, just decisions of points at issue. We 
are obliged to offer preliminaries of peace at last. Nations must 
meet by their representatives, stipulate and restipulate, hear and 
answer, compare and decide. 

In modern times we terminate hostilities by a treaty of peace. 
We do not make peace with powder and lead. It is done by reason, 
reflection, and negotiation. Why not employ these at first? But 
it is alleged that war has long been, and must always be, the ultima 
ratio regum—the last argument of those in power. For ages a 
father inquisitor was the strong argument for orthodoxy; but 
Hght has gone abroad and he has lost his power. Dluminate the 
human mind on this subject also, create a more rational and 
humane public opinion, and wars will cease. 

But, it is alleged, all will not yield to reason or justice. There 
must be compulsion. Is war then the only compulsory measure? 
Is there no legal compulsion? Must all personal misunderstand- 
ings be settled by the sword? 

Why not have a bylaw-established umpire? Could not a united 
national court be made as feasible and as practicable as a United 
States court? Why not, as often proposed, and as eloquently, ably, 
and humanely argued, by the advocates of peace, have a congress 
of nations and a high court of nations for edjudicating and ter- 
minating all international misunderstandings and complaints, 
redressing and remedying a!l wrongs and grievances? 

There is not, it appears to me, a physical or a rational difficulty 
in the way. But I do not now argue the case. I merely suggest 
this expedient, and will always vote correspondingly, for reasons as 
good and as relevant as I conceive them to be humane and bene- 
ficial. 

To sum up the whole we argue: 

(1) The right to take away the life of the murderer does not of 
itself warrant war, inasmuch as in that case none but the guilty 
suffer, whereas in war the innocent suffer not only with, but often 
without, the guilty. The guilty generally make war and the 
innocent suffer from its consequences. 

(2) The right given to the Jews to wage war is not vouchsafed 
to any other nation, for they were under a theocracy, and were 
God's sheriff to punish nations; consequently no Christian can 
argue from the wars of the Jews in justification or in extenuation 
of the wars of Christendom. The Jews had a divine precept and 
authority; no existing nation can produce such a warrant. 

(3) The prophecies clearly indicate that the Messiah himself 
would be “the Prince of Peace,” and that under his reign “wars 
should cease”’ and “nations study it no more.” i. 

(4) The gospel, as first announced by the angels, is a message 
which results in producing “peace on earth and good will among 
men.” 

(5) The precepts of Christianity positively inhibit war—by show- 
ing that “wars and fightings come from men’s lusts” and evil 
passions, and by commanding Christians to “follow peace with all 
men.” 











(6) The Beatitudes of Christ are not pronounced on patriots, 
heroes, and conquerors but on peacemakers, on whom is conferred 
the highest rank and title in the universe: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the sons of God.” 

(7) The folly of war is manifest in the following particulars: 

First. It can never be the criterion of justice or a proof of right. 

Second. It can never be a satisfactory end of the controversy 

Third. Peace is always the result of negotiation, and treaties are 
ts guaranty and pledge. 

(8) The wickedness of 

rticulars : 

First. Tlose who are engaged in killing their brethren, for the 
most part, have no personal cause of provocation whatever 

Second. They seldom, or never, comprehend the right or the 
wrong the war. They, therefore, act without the approbation 
of conscience. 

Third. In all wars the innocent are punished with the guilty 

Fourth. They constrain the soldier to do for the state that 
which, were he to do it for himself, would, by the law of the state 
nvolve forfeiture of his life. 

Fifth. They are the pioneers of all other evils to society, both 
moral and physical. In the language of Lord Brougham, “Peace 
peace, peace! I abominate war as un-Christian. I hold it the 
greatest of human curses. I deem it to include all others—vio- 
lence, blood, rapine, fraud, everything that can deform the char- 
acter, alter the nature, and debase the name of man.” Or with 
Joseph Bonaparte, “War is but organized barbarism n inherit- 
ance of the savage state.” With Franklin I, therefore, conclude, 
“There never was a good war, or a bad peace.” 

No wonder, then, that for two or three centuries after Christ 
all Christians refused to bear arms. So depose Justin Martyr, 
Tatian, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Origen, and so forth 

In addition to all these considerations, I further say, were I not 
a Christian, as a political economist even, I would plead this 
cause. Apart from the mere claims of humanity, I would urge it 
on the ground of sound national policy. 

Give me the money that has been spent in wars and I will clear 
up every acre of land in the world that ought to be cleared, 
drain every marsh, subdue every desert, fertilize every mountain 
and hill, and convert the whole earth into a continuous series of 
fruitful fields, verdant meadows, beautiful villas, hamlets, towns, 
cities, standing along smooth and comfortable highways and canals, 
or in the midst of luxuriant and fruitful orchards, vineyards, and 
gardens, full of fruits and flowers, redolent with all that pleases 
the eye and regales the senses of man. I would found, furnish, 
and endow as many schools, academies, and colleges as would 
educate the whole human race, would build meeting houses, pub- 
lic halls, lyceums, and furnish them with libraries adequate to 
the wants of a thousand millions of human beings. 

Beat your swords into plowshares, your spears into pruning 
hooks, convert your warships into missionary packets, your arsenals 
and munitions of war into Bibles, school books, and all the appli- 
ances of literature, science, and art, and then ask, “What would 
be wanting on the part of man to ‘make the wilderness and 
solitary piace glad,’ to cause ‘the desert to rejoice and biossom 
as the rose,’ to make our hills ‘like Carmel and Sharon,’ and our 
valleys as ‘the garden of God’?” All this being done, I would 
doubtless have a surplus for some ne\v enterprise. 

On reviewing the subject in the few points only that I have 
made and with the comparatively few facts I have collected, I 
must confess that I both wonder at myself and am ashamed to 
think that I have never before spoken out my views, nor even 
written an essay on this subject. True, I had, indeed, no appre- 
hension of ever again seeing or even hearing of a war in the 
United States. It came upon me so suddenly, and it so soon 
became a party question, that, preserving, as I do, a strict neu- 
trality between party politics, both in my oral and written ad- 
dresses on all subjects, I could not for a time decide whether to 
speak out or be silent. I finally determined not to touch the 
subject till the war was over. Presuming that time to have ar- 
rived, and having resolved that my first essay from my regular 
course, at any foreign point should be on this subject, I feel that 
I need offer no excuse, ladies and gentlemen, for having called 
your attention to the matter in hand. I am sorry to think—very 
sorry indeed to be only of the opinion—that probably even this 
much published by me some 3 years or even 2 years ago, might 
have saved some lives that have since been thrown away in the 
desert—-some hot-brained youths— 


“Whose limbs, unburied on the shore, 
Devouring dogs or hungry vultures tore 


We have all a deep interest in the question; we can all do some- 
thing to solve it; and it is everyone's duty to do all the good he can. 
We must create a public opinion on this subject. We should inspire 
a pacific spirit and urge on all proper occasions the chief objections 
to war. In the language of the eloguent Grimke, we must show 
that “the great objection to war is not so much the number of lives 
and the amount of property it destroys, as its moral influence on 
nations and individuals. It creates and perpetuates national 
jealousy, fear, hatred, and envy. It arrogates to itself the pre- 
rogative of the Creator alone—to involve the innocent multitude 
in the punishment of the guilty few. It corrupts the moral taste 
and hardens the heart; cherishes and strengthens the base an 
violent passions; destroys the distinguishing features of Christian 
charity—its universality and its love of enemies; turns into mockery 
and contempt the best virtue of Christians—humility; weakens the 
sense of moral obligation; banishes the spirit of improvement, use- 


war is demonstrated in the following 


Qi 
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fulness, and benevolence; and inculcat : 
murder and robbery are matters of state exped 
Let everyone, then, who fears God a ves man put his hand to 
the work; and the time will not be far distant 
“No longer encountering hosts 
Shall crowds of slain deplore: 
They'll hang the tri in the 
And study war no more.” 
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ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS B. SAYRE, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE, AT THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE 
WISCONSIN FARMERS’ UNION, AT MADISON, WIS., ON 


NOVEMBER 3, 1937 





Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, the State 
convention of the Wisconsin Farmers’ Union at Madison, 
Wis., on November 3, 1937, on the subject Agriculture and 
the Trade-Agreements Program. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a great pleasure to visit Wisconsin and to have this oppor- 
tunity to participate in the State conventior the Farmers’ 
Union in response to the invitation so generou nded through 
Governor La Foilette. It is all the more a pl ire when one re- 
calls the high place which Wisconsin has long held among our 
States as a forum for the intelligent discussion of great public 
issues of the day. 

I welcome this occasion for discu with a representative 
gathering of Wisconsin farmers an issue which so vitally affects 
their interests. I refer to the trade-agreements program. — 

In June 1934 Congress enacted for a period of 3 years the Trade 
Agreements Act, and last winter it renewed the act for another 3 
years. At the time the act was first passed our export trade had 
well-nigh collapsed. Our exports had shrunk from $%5,157,000,000 
in 1929 to $1,647,000,000 in 1933. The resulting loss of ign 
markets threatened disaster to our home producers—both to farm- 
ers and to wage earners. 

Largely as a consequence of this appalling shrinkage of trade 
millions of our people were without work and facing privation. 
Both industry and agriculture were prostrate. Tha as the stark 


picture which confronted the Government when it undertook the 
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of 


lv ext 





sing 


our fore 


unspectacular and grinding task of rebuilding our foreign com- 
merce upon secure foundations 

In the 344 years during which the trade-agreements program 
has been in operation solid progress has been made. Trade agree- 
ments have been negotiated with 16 countries which normally ac- 
count for neariy two-fifths of our total foreign trade. Concessions 


of great value have been obtained for both farm and factory prod- 
ucts. Other agreements are in process of negotiation: and, as the 
impediments to negotiations with still other countries are gradu- 


ally cleared away, the benefits of the program will be extended over 
a widening segment of our foreign trade 


If there is one class or group of American producers whose wel- 














fare is peculiarly dependent upon the m: nee ar ncrease of 
foreign markets, it is our farmers. If our s c n and to- 
bacco and hog products cannot be sold abroad, these s l $ are 
| thrown back onto giutted home markets, where they force down 
farm prices and work widespread havoc. At the same time, if 
| American industrial producers lose foreign markets, our city work- 
ers are stripped of the purchasing power ne« ! buy dairy 
products, vegetables, and meat, such as you produce in Wisconsin 
In other words, increased forcign markets for industrial producers 
spell imcreased domestic purchasing pc r and hence increased 
domestic markets for farm products. There is no escape from that. 


The economic welfare of farmers is directly dependent upon reign 





trade unimpeded and unhindered by excessive barri« And such 
increase of foreign trade, mark you, is the precise jective of the 
American trade-agreements program. 

The farm problem cannot be solved by increased tariffs for 


staple agricultural commodities, because farmers must sell their 
staples in world markets. In fact, increased tariffs rk positive 
harm to farmers because higher tariffs mean increased prices for 
many of the things which farmers must buy, and they al mean 
| lessened foreign and domestic purchasing power with which to buy 
| farm products. 
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There can be no doubt that expansion of market outlets both 
at home and abroad is absolutely vital if we are to find a sound 
solution of the farm problem; and this is exactly what we are 
trying to do through the American trade-agreements program. 

I believe the farmer has more to gain through a vigorous push- 
ing forward of this program than any other group. It is his real 
salvation. And yet the irony of it is that for partisan or other 
reasons men have gone up and down the country throughout the 
Farm Belt making wild charges that the administration, through 
the trade-agreements program, is selling the farmers “down the 
river’—charges made at the very time when we are trying to 
clear the river of the debris, the agricultural wreckage, with which 
it has been strewn ever since the passage of the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act 

What is the gist of these preposterous charges? Chiefly, that 
through trade agreements and the lowering of tariffs our country 
is being flooded with foreign agricultural goods to the ruin of our 
farmers Substantial increases of agricultural imports during 
1935 and 1936 are cited to prove the point 

I, for one, have confidence in the intelligence and sound com- 
mon sense of individual farmers, when they know the facts. The 
trouble is that politicians and lobbyists have so often sown mis- 
representation among them that frequently they have been led to 
vote against their own best interests. So let’s get at the facts. 
Have farm imports during 1935 and 1936 substantially increased? 

Yes, they have. Agricultural imports increased from $821,147,000 
in 1934 to $1,071,000,000 in 1935 and to $1,241,808,000 in 1936. But 
this is only part of the story. 

The truth is that since the low point of 1933 our whole foreign 
trade has been increasing, both exports and imports, to the im- 
mense advantage of American farmers and factory workers. 

It is charged, however, in the first place, that trade agreements 
were responsible for increases in agricultural imports and, in the 
second place, that these increases are ruinous to farmers. Again, 
what are the actual facts? 

Have the increased imports of corn, of meats, of wheat, of wool, 
been due in sober fact to trade agreements? The answer is clear. 
In not a single trade agreement has the general duty on any one 
of these been reduced. 

In fact, in the comparatively few agricultural items which have 
been touched in trade agreements the reductions have been so 
very moderate, so painstakingly safeguarded with restrictions and 
limitations, that these constitute almost a negligible factor in 
causing increased competitive agricultural imports. For example, 
a calculation made with reference to the increase in imports of 
foodstuffs between the first half of 1935 and the same period of 
1937 indicates that imports of dutiable foodstuffs not subjected 
to duty cuts increased by 77 percent, whereas imports of food- 
stuffs on which duty reductions were made increased by less 
than 40 percent. 

The chief reasons for the increased imports were not trade 
agreements but drought and economic recovery. The disastrous 
and unprecedented droughts of 1934 and 1936 burnt up our crops, 
caused severe shortages, and necessitated large imports of im- 
portant commodities such as corn, wheat, fodders and feeds, meat 
products, barley, and tallow, products which we ordinarily pro- 
duce in sufficient quantities not only to supply our domestic needs 
but also, in most cases, to furnish large surpluses for export. 
Had we not imported these our farmers would have faced famine 
prices and there would have been an even more serfous shortage 
of feeds for livestock and poultry on our farms. As crop condi- 
tions return to normal, however, imports of such products are 
bound to fall off. 

The second reason—economic recovery—meant increased con- 
sumption, increased need of raw materials for processing, and in- 
creased prices. The resulting increased value of imports was a 
mark of returning prosperity and should be a cause of real rejoic- 
ing——not of despair. 

It is beyond dispute, therefore, that not trade agreements but 
the unprecedented droughts and returning economic recovery 
were the preponderant cause of the substantial recent increases 
in agricultural imports. 

Next, is it true that farmers have suffered actual injury by 
increased agricultural imports during the past 2 years? Is there 
anything sinister about these imports? Again, let us examine 
the facts. 

During the year ending June 30, 1937, agricultural imports were 
$699,000,000 greater than in the like period of 1933-34, the last year 
before any trade agreements came into operation. That, of course, 
is an impressive figure, and one which can easily be used for 
alarmist purposes. But when you come to analyze it, this is what 
you find: 

" Out of a total increase of $699,000,000 in agricultural imports in 
the 3-year period 1933-34 to 1936-37, $255,000,000—over a third of 
the total—is accounted for by wholly noncompetitive imports, such 
as coftee, tea, rubber, and silk. Does any farmer complain about 
that? A further $141,000,000—roughly, a fifth—is composed of 
major items affected by the droughts of 1934 and 1936. Certainly 
no one believes that trade agreements caused the droughts. These 
imports were of commodities needed by farmers and were brought 
in mostly over high tariffs for his benefit—not to his injury. A 
further $45,000,000 is accounted for by sugar. But imports of sugar 
are regulated by quota in such manner as to reserve for domestic 
producers at least as much of our market as they can supply at 
reasonable prices. As a matter of fact, most of this increase in the 
value of sugar imports is due to higher prices rather than larger 
quantities admitted to our shores. A further $178,000,000 is made 
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up of important agricultural products that we regularly tmport in 

large quantities in spite of high tariffs. These include artic] 

such as long-staple cotton, dutiable types of wool, hides and skins. 
| and wrapper tobacco—products that we cannot produce in suffi- 
cient quantities at reasonable costs to supply our domestic require- 
ments. That leaves only $83,000,000 remaining out of the total 
increase of $699,000,000. And when one carefully examines this 
; remaining $83,000,000, one finds that it is divided among a large 

number of small items which properly fall in one or another of the 
foregoing groups. 

What the whole matter boils down to is this: If the increases in 
imports be analyzed, one finds that reduced duties through trade 
agreements have played but an insignificant part. The increase in 
imports, except as it was due to drought shortages, was the result 
very largely of economic recovery—something for which all of us 
should be thankful. Nobody has been “sold down the river.” 

Let me go further. Not only has there been no injury to farmers 
through trade agreements, they have brought to him positive help, 
help in the form of substantial concessions secured abroad for the 
farm surpluses which he must sell and help in the form of in- 
creased foreign purchasing power for American exports. Of our total 
agricultural exports to trade-agreement countries, we have secured 
duty and tax reductions and liberalization of import quotas on 
about one-third (to use the 1929 figures), and have bound existing 
duties against increase on almost another third. Canada, which, 
contrary to the general impression, is a large importer of farm 
products from the United States, reduced her duties on about 125 
agricultural and horticultural products. The concessions obtained 
in this and other agreements have already resulted in increased ex- 
ports of many farm products and have opened the way for other 
increases when crop conditions return to normal and surpluses are 
available for export. 

But the concessions which we obtain from foreign countries in 
the form of lowered tariff and other import restrictions on farm 
products are only a part of the picture. The enlarged domestic 
markets which result from the program are of the utmost impor- 
tance. Many American farmers, for instance, have been able to sell 
more meat and more dairy products to American consumers be- 
cause of increased pay rolls and increased business in those indus- 
tries for which we secured industrial concessions in the Canadian 
trade agreement. The increase in exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts that result from the operation of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram are inevitably reflected in a better market at home for 
products of farm and factory. And this is often very substantial. 
Can there be any doubt that the decline of over two and a half 
billion dollars in our industrial exports between 1929 and 1933 con- 
tributed heavily to the collapse of the domestic market for farm 
products? 

Up to this point I have been speaking in terms of agriculture as 
a whole. Now let me come a little closer to home by pausing to 
consider what this trade program means to Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin has a very real stake in the restoration of foreign 
| markets. The figures are rather startling. It is estimated that 
between 1929 and 1932 there was a decline in exports of Wisconsin 
products from $125,000,000 to $14,000,000. To this striking loss 
must be added the decline in Wisconsin's sales to other States re- 
sulting from the loss of export outlet suffered by these other States. 
We have been winning back some of these export outlets. We have 
obtained mumerous concessions reopening markets for industrial 
| products, some of which are of distinct interest to Wisconsin; items 
such as automobile parts; tractors and other agricultural machinery 
and implements; paper products; batteries; calculating machines; 
cash registers; electric motors; metal furniture; various types of 
mining, manufacturing, and other machinery; leather and leather 
preducts; paints and varnishes; refrigerators; and so on. Our re- 
ports indicate that Milwaukee and other industrial centers have 
definitely benefited from the revival in exports of various of these 
products and that trade agreements have been a contributing fac- 
tor. And, as I have already said, increased pay rolls in industrial 
centers inevitably result in increased purchases of farm products 
and, therefore, increased farm income. 
But I realize full well that the all-important element in Wiscon- 
sin’s economy. is the dairy industry. Has the trade-agreements 
program injured the dairy industry? 


Our critics have loudly claimed that it has. They have pointed 
to the increase of imports in 1936 following the coming into force 
of the Canadian trade agreement in January of that year and the 
decline in Cheddar prices during the ensuing winter. 
I can think of no better example than Cheddar cheese to illustrate 
the ease with which farmers may be led astray on this question 
of trade agreements through statements that neglect all-important 
facts. What our critics did not point out was that imports of 
Cheddar even after 1936 have amounted to only 1 or 2 percent of 
our production and consequently are not, and never have been, 

large enough to have any appreciable effect on prices. The decline 
in price which they seized upon in 1936 was purely seasonal; after 
May the price began going up, reaching 17.6 in August and never 





again falling to the May 1936 level. For the entire year 1936 it 

averaged 15.3 cents. Contrast this with 1932 when the price aver- 

aged around 10 cents a pound. Meanwhile, our domestic produc- 

tion of Cheddar in 1936 reached an all-time high of 494,000,000 
| pounds. 

Of course the dairyman sells milk, not cheese. And when you 
come to consider the effect of Cheddar imports upon the price of 
milk, their significance becomes infinitesimal. The whole national 
| milk-price structure is closely interrelated, and only 4 or 5 percent 















of our milk goes into cheese. Obviously, any decrease in milk prices 
caused by a slight increase of cheese imports would be too micro- 
scopic to be seen even with a magnifying giass 

What really matters to the dairyman and to the farmer is not 
the amount of imports coming into the country, but the amount 
of income which he receives. In 1932, when the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act had shut out almost every pound of Cheddar, when pro- 
ducers enjoyed 99.84 percent of the domestic market, Cheddar was 
selling for only 10 cents a pound and the gross income of the 
industry was but $37,000,000. In 1936, Cheddar prices averaged 
15.3 cents, and the gross income of the industry was over 
$75,000,000. This year it is running even higher. 

Similarly, in 1933 total farm income throughout the country 
was $6,128,000,000 exclusive of benefit payments. Last year it was 
$9,050,000,000. That is what tells the story. Do any farmers want 
to go back to the days of 1932? 

Prosperity for the farmer depends, not on the share of the do- 
mestic market which he enjoys, but on the price of farm products 
and how much of these he can sell. He is far more prosperous with 
a substantial share, say 80 or 90 percent, of a large market than 
with 100 percent of a shrunken market. 

An embargo on all imports is not the way to prosperity. High 
prices do not come through stagnation of trade. Prices are high 
when trade is brisk and when increased pay rolls make possible in- 
creased purchases of the products of farm and factory. Indeed, few 
industries are so sensitive to upswings and downswings of con- 


United States trade with countries with which trade agreements were in operation all or part of 1936 and all of 
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sumer buying power as the dairy industry. It is a well-known fact 
that for years the movement of butterfat prices and industrial 


pay rolls has been in striking unison 

What most profits the farmer and the dairyman is a 
in standards of living for the m f th eople 
th in the lowest income groups. And su : neral 
standards of living comes with increased foreign markets 
sale of our farm and factory surpluses, with increased foreis 
chasing power, with increased production on both 
ocean. That is the objective of trade agreements 

Before I close I want to say one word about a matter of infinite 
importance to farmers, to factory workers, to mill owners, to every 
American citizen. If we are to have prosperity we must have peac« 
And we will never be secure in peace unless and until sound eco- 
nomic foundations are built for it. 

If trade barriers grow to impassable heights and ordinary proc- 
esses of trade break down how can nations secure the foodstuffs 
and raw materials necessary for their economic life and for the 
lives of their people? How can national populations sell their 
surplus products and thereby gain the wherewithal to live? Men 
will fight before they starve. Uneconomic trade barriers forge the 
thunderbolts of war. 

The trade-agreements program is important because it means 
building secure foundations for the prosperity of the farmer and 
the factory worker. But its true significance is much m pro- 
found. It means building secure foundations for peace 
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$886, 582, 000 
1, 566, 905, 000 


$776, 790, 000 | 


Total, 14 trade-agreement countries. --.-_-_| 
1, 506, 084, 000 


Total, all other countries 
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First 9 months 
1936 1937 | in 1937 
} over 1936 
1 SS 
| 
Total, 14 trade-agreement countries.._.. $622, 743, 000 $899, 567, 000 44.5 
Total, all other countries. ..............- 1, 112, 121, 000 1, 479, 578, 000 33.0 





Nore.—In connection with the above statistics it should be borne in mind that (1) 
only part of the products exported to and imported from the trade-agreement countries 
are affected by reductions in duty and lessening of other restrictions in the trade 
agreements and (2) other factors—such as the droughts of 1934 and 1936 in the United 
States, the increasing demand for raw materia) and foodstuffs in the United States 
and other countries, and price changes—exerted an important and in some cases a 
dominant influence upon the course of trade. 


Importation of Shoes Under Reciprocal-Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 22 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 





ARTICLE FROM BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Boston Sun- 
day Advertiser of November 14, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Advertiser of November 14, 1937] 


Workers TELL or PLIGHT—BLAME HULL TRADE PAcTs AS SHOE 
Piants SHuT—THOUSANDS OF SHOE WoRKERS IDLE, PLEAD FOR 
Untrep Srates ACTION—HAVERHILL FACTORIES ARE CLOSING—HIGH 
Tarirr Is ASkep To SAvE Jobs 

(By Ann Marsters, Boston Sunday Advertiser Staff Writer) 

A little, watchful man sat in his office in the big shoe factory 
which he owned. The factory was silent, and the man was watch- 
ing a few stray workers come and go. 

They, the workers, wouldn't be needed today, nor the next day, 
nor the next. For it was Saturday morning in Haverhill; Mr. 
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$741, 506,000 | $944, 439, 000 27.4 | $1,364, 249,000 | $1, 844, 008, OOK an. 2 

1, 026, 833, 000 1, 483, 152, 000 44.4 | 2,138, 954,000 2, 962, 730, 000 | 38. 5 
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Morris Greenstein had shut down the Green-Bell Shoe Co., and all 


he could do was sit helplessly in his office and watch the workers 
come and go. 

So a few more hundred shoe workers join the already enormous 
list of unemployed in Haverhill. There ought to more than 
8,000 men and women on the pay ro!ls of these shoe factories. But 
now there are fewer than 1,000—and those working only part time. 

THE ANSWER IS PLAIN 

Everyone knows the answer. The workers know it, the manufac- 
turers know it—and so does Washington. Everyone knows that the 
answer is this: 

The New England shoe industry cannot compete with the low- 
priced Czechoslovakian shoes which are pouring into the American 
market. 

And everyone knows—the workers and the manufacturers—that 
the Washington administration's and Secretary of State Hull's policy 
of letting down foreign-trade barriers means absolute ruin to our 
shoe industry. 

So the factories curl up and die one by one. 

In Haverhill the industry is drawing its last breath. 

Never before in the history of that city, in all the lean years of 
the past, has there been such a bleak and desperate situation 

GIVE FACTORIES A CHANCE 

Ask any worker, and he can talk pretty intelligently about the 
cause of it all. He can tell you about the Czechoslovakian shoes; 
about the low wage scale in the Czech factories; about the low 
tariff which makes it possible for those shoes to be exported to the 
United States and sold for a price that makes it impossible for 
American factories to compete. 

They all have the same question to ask: “Why doesn't Wash- 
ington raise the tariff and give our factories a chance?” 


be 


They don’t, as a whole, know much about Mr. Hull’s “reciprocal 
trade treaty” with Czechoslovakia. They see the problem as it 
affects their livelihood, and their reasoning sounds the only 
sensible reasoning to their ears. 

“Why,” they ask, “should Washington deliberately destroy i 
American industry? Why should the administration 4 


hand to save it?” 
It doesn’t seem as though they'll get an answer to th: qu 
in the near future, what with Mr. Hull going right ahead h 
trade treaty, which will mean an even greater flood of Czechoslo- 
vakian shoes and even more closed factories here 
But meanwhile there is the vital, personal que 
“How are we going to exist?” 
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We talked with a number of unemployed shoe workers in Haver- 
hill yesterday and they all struck the same note of hopelessness. 
Two young women, Marie Davis, of Becker Street, and Mariette 
Jalbert, of Grove Street, have been out of work, off and on, for the 
past 6 weeks. 
NO SIGN OF WORK 

Today they were informed that there wouldn't be even an occa- 
sional day’s work for “an indefinite period.” 

“I just collected my last week's pay,” said Marie, who is an 
expert stitcher. “It was 84 cents. I have hardly any money laid 
aside—and I have to support my mother. It’s a mystery to me 
how we're all going to get through the winter. After all, the city 
can afford only so much relief, and there won’t be enough to go 
around. 

“I should think,” she went on, rationally, “that it would be of 
more benefit to the country to keep its own workers employed, 
than to send thousands of dollars of American money over to 
Czechoslovakia. As it is, Washington seems to be trying to put 
us out of work—and they’ve certainly succeeded in Haverhill.” 

“Well,” said Mariette, with a cheerful smile, “we're all in the 
same boat.” 

Being in the same boat appears to be the thing that is keeping 
the Haverhill workers cheerful, for the present. They can say “if 
one of us starves, we'll all starve’—and they can smile about it. 

John Amara, of Grove Street, and Joseph Patnaude, of Coral 
Street, were employed by the Grand Shoe Co., which closed 3 weeks 
ago. 

Joseph has been a shoe worker in Haverhill for 47 years. He 
said: “In all my years here, I have never seen anything like this 
situation. It is worse than anyone could have imagined—and if 
Washington doesn’t do something about it pretty soon, it’ll be too 
late. This will be a dead city, and we'll all starve to death. 

“I suppose I and my family can live on credit for awhile—but 
not forever. The whole town’s living on credit right now. But 
that’s not going to pay the taxes on our homes—and if we can’t 
pay taxes, where’s the city going to get the money to shovel out 
relief?” 

WELFARE LIST SWELLS 


Certainly Joseph doesn’t know, and neither does Mr. Amara, 
Amara plans to get through the winter by cashing his insurance 
policy. 

At the headquarters of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, we 
talked with Mrs. Lillian Murphy, agent of the Stitchers’ Union. 
She spoke of the immense swelling in the welfare list. 

“Last Tuesday,” she said, “190 families applied for relief. Up 
until Priday of this week, there was an increase of 450 applica- 
tions. And the city’s relief quota is already used up.” 

Mrs. Murphy is very much against the idea of the workers taking 
a cut in wages during the present crisis—and the majority of 
workers are against it, too. 

The manufacturers, however (those few that are still trying to 
limp along), feel that some sort of agreement should be made 
whereby wages would be cut temporarily—until Washington 
throws a life line to the industry. But there appears to be no 
hope of any such agreement—and no hope of a life line, either. 


ALL THREE SHOPS CLOSED 


Little Mr. Greenstein, sitting in his silent, almost empty fac- 
tory, is representative of the manufacturer. Not long ago he had 
two other factories, besides the Green-Bell, going full blast—the 
Phillip Shoe Co. and the Morrison Wood Heel Co. He has had to 
close all three—because of those Czechoslovakian shoes. He has 
had to put 800 men and women out of work. 

Mr. Greenstein showed us a petition which is being signed by 
the workers in Haverhill. It reads: 

“To the Honorable Greorcr J. Batss, Sixth Congressional District, 
Massachusetts, Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

“We the undersigned shoe workers and other workers of Haver- 
hill, Mass., all directly dependent upon the industry for our live- 
lihood, protest against the reciprocal-trade agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia and we earnestly urge that barriers be increased, to the 
end that the shoe industry be preserved from certain destruction.” 

Mr. Greenstein sadly shrugged his shoulders and said, “I don’t 
think it will do any good.” 





The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 22 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 







ARTICLE BY HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article headed 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


“One Man’s Opinion,” by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, published in 
| the Washington Daily News of Monday, November 22, 1937. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of November 22, 1937] 
ONE MAN’S OPINION 
(By Hugh S. Johnson) 


I have spoken analyzing the main objections to the antilynch- 
ing bill, and Mr. Mark Sullivan has written on it very clearly, 
But there has been a considerable request that it be discussed 
again here, so, at the risk of repetition, here goes. 

The public thinks this is a bill to make lynching a Federal crime. 
The principal poll of public opinion, which is frequently cited as 
showing a 70-percent majority, asked, “Do you favor making lynch- 
ing a Federal crime?” This bill does no such thing. 

It defines lynching as three or more people taking and injuring 
or killing a person charged with, suspected, or convicted of a crime. 
When this happens, the responsible State or municipal cop who 
willfully neglected his duty or failed to arrest lynchers, can be tried 
by a Federal court and, if convicted, sent to the penitentiary as a 
felon. Also, in behalf of any person so injured or killed, the 
United States Attorney General, using Federal funds, can bring a 
civil suit against any town where such a thing occurred and collect 
damages up to $10,000. 

Only once before during the life of our Constitution was it be- 
lieved that the Federal Government could supervise the execution 
of State laws or officers or discipline local governments and officers. 
That once was the ravishment of the South by carpetbag tyranny 
after the Civil War in the tragic reconstruction era; the most dis- 
graceful period in our history. 

This antilynching bill is now attempted under the fourteenth 
amendment. That was one of three amendments that freed the 
slaves, gave them citizenship and the right to vote, and guaranteed 
them equal protection of the laws. Under these provisions also the 
new radical Republicans, after 1865, sought to send Federal officers 
into the South, enfranchise the whole Negro race as Republicans, 
and, since they were, and still are, in the majority in many States, 
install Negro State governments and use their inexperience to treat 
the white State populations as “conquered provinces.” It partly 
succeeded for 20 years until better elements within the Republican 
Party became disgusted, the courts invalidated most of the legis- 
lation like this, and the South was again free. The experiment 
failed, but it made the whole Negro race Republican up to 1933. 

Lynching and mob violence are a particularly dangerous and 
despicable crime. Few statesmen dare go against what the public 
has been ballyhooed into believing is an antilynching bill, no matter 
how bad and dangerous it is on other grounds. Due to State action, 
lynching has almost disappeared—from hundreds of cases years ago, 
mostly in the North, to nine mast year. This, besides being a bad 
issue, is a fake issue. Why is it raised? 

The Negro vote in the four pivotal States of greatest electoral 
votes is now large enough to swing any close election there, and 
some of those States are large enough to be necessary in any na- 
tional election. Negroes are all now New Dealers. Third New 
Dealers believe that this bill will keep them so permanently, and 
they care not a hoot for the objections of people who think our 
system of dual State and National Government should be pre- 
served. They don’t want it preserved. They want a modified 
Fascist front in a Federal dictatorship based on discontents of all 
kinds. They want to break up the old Democracy of the solid 
South and rebuild a new Third New Deal party of Negroes, the 
unemployed, aliens, and all those who claim a class grievance—to 


| break down the States and constitutional guaranties and centralize 


all political power where they cancontrol it. This is just their dish. 
If this attempt stood alone it might be dismissed as unim- 





portant. It does not stand alone. It is Just one in a cluster of 
bills to centralize government and impair the constitutional power 
of both Congress and the States. 


The Antilynching Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 22 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York World-Telegram of November 20, 
1937, headed “Why Not Legislate?” 








There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of November 20, 1937] 
WHY NOT LEGISLATE? 


Several southern Democratic Senators, {including Grorce, of 
Georgia; Barter, of North Carolina; and CONNALLY, of Texas, have 
been demanding that Congress quit wasting time and do some- 
thing to help pull business out of the slump. 

That is a sound idea. Business needs help, needs it badly. The 
jobs of millions depend upon business getting that help quickly. 
But the way these particular do-something-for-business Senators 


bill. 

Inasmuch as antilynching legislation has already been debated 
in Congress for more than 15 years, the quickest and best way 
for the Senate to “quit wasting time” would be for Senators 
GeorGE, BAILEY, CONNALLY, et al. to stop their talk, take their 
seats, and vote. 

After all, passage of the measure, if it did pass, would not 
hurt business, except the business of lynching, which, though it 
may be a lively industry in some States, certainly yields no divi- 
dends, pays no taxes, and provides no gainful employment. 

In the House also the legislative process is being choked. The 
stranglers are five southern Democrats—Cox, of Georgia; Driver, of 
Arkansas; Smiru of Virginia; CiarK of North Carolina; and Dress, 
of Texas—abetted by four Republicans—MartTIn of Massachusetts; 
Mapes, of Michigan; Tayrtor of Tennessee; and McLean, of New 
Jersey. These nine constitute a majority on the House Rules 
Committee. 

They don’t like the Black-Connery wage-hour bill. And so, 
although the bill has been passed by the Senate and approved by 
the House Labor Committee, they have decided to use the peculiar 
autocratic power which a Rules Committee majority possesses and 
not permit the bill to come before the House. These nine men 
won't let the 424 other Representatives vote on the bill or even 
legislate on the subject in the way such measures customarily are 
debated, amended, and then rejected or approved. 

We don’t like the wage-hour bill as it is now written. We think 
it would be better for Congress to fix labor standards than to dele- 
gate that power to a commission. But so long as the bill is bottled 
up in the Rules Committee there can’t be any wage-hour considera- 
tion at all. Thus far no Congressman whom we have heard of 
certainly not one of these nine-—has had the political courage to say 
publicly that there should be no legislation to stop the sweatshop 
exploitation that is undermining the living standards and buying 
power of the American wage earners. 

Once it gets out on the House floor this bill can be amended and 
improved by the orderly democratic processes. But some elected 
“Representatives” of the people seem to be afraid to let representa- 
tive government function. 


Preservation of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 22 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR, ON NOVEMBER 1, 1937 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an interesting radio address 
delivered on the lst instant by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, entitled “We Must Husband Our 
Resources.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“To conquer Nature, man broke down the gates of the Garden 
of Eden and came forth to meet the challenge of an unordered 
world.” 

These are the words of a former Secretary of the Interior, the 
late Franklin K. Lane. 

Ruthlessly, man has continued on his way through the ages. In 
the struggle for self-preservation and for economic security he has 
conquered the world beasts and the physical phenomena of the 
earth, utilizing its flora and fauna for food and clothing and 
shelter and delving under its crust for minerals to provide warmth 
and materials and power for his machines. As man became bolder 


and more experienced he enlarged his ability to exploit, and by 
travel and exploration discovered ever new fields for his enterprise 
until the time came when he had conquered everything but 
himself. 
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It was not long after the settlement of America ore our 
ancestors began to ravage forests and land and streams with n 


thought of the future. In fact, the principle of conserving natu- 


, 


ral resources was unknown among these early newcomers, because 
there was no occasion for its exercise The new Colonies nd 
subsequently the Federal Government, could offer seemingly in- 
exhaustible quantities of land am} supplied th water s 
forests, and wildlife, which were the basis of the pionee 

Further exploitation of our natura) resources threat 1 
nationai economy and casts a heavy cloud upon the future f 
our country. 

When are we going to constitute an agency of government which 
is willing and able to undertake the task of checking t) igal 
waste for which we have been notorious, and be respon for 
the result? 

In days gone by our ancestors sold our patrimony for less cash 


than was 
allowed them to be taken without compensation. 
our heritage to be despoiled, the land to be raped. 


obtained for the traditional mess of pottage. They even 
They p 
They gave away 


ermitted 


the country’s water and broad acres. They proclaimed and car- 
ried out a policy of “come and get it.” To those who clamored 
loudest went the biggest share of the country’s forests, of its oil 
and mineral resources 

We must not continue to squander our resources the same way 
today, for there is little left to sell or give away The cupboard 


may not be bare, as was the case with Old Mother Hubbard, but at 


the rate we have been going it will soon be in that condition 
Now we must ask those who received immoderate special benefits 
from the Nation to do a bit in helping us to improve our national 


economy. From those who got a thousand feet of lumber, perhaps, 
we are asking a splinter as taxes in return; fron who got a 
square mile of rich land we may request enou preser an 
acre for posterity; from those who got a barrel may ask 


1 those 


rve 





















for a teacupful back—and already the shrieks of angui from the 
greedy are heard throughout the land. At this time, and prop- 
erly so, we are concerned with the annual cash Budget, that of 
the dollars and cents that we must take in in order m r 
outgo. But we have not yet projected our vision to encom 
the larger question of our national assets The fact is that we are 
guarding our coin purse and leaving our billfold open to be 1 

by any and all 

NO AGENCY FOR CONSERV 

Why is it that this country can so easily run a fever over the 
Budget and at the same time fail to realize that we e squan- 
dered and are squandering our priceless heritage es es, 
which we could never replace? Why; it that we become hysteri- 
cal over wasting crumbs on the dir z-room table and allow loaves 
to be purloined from the pantry lf? 

The reason is that there never een, and tl t today 
in the United States any ome agency of govern nt resp ble 
for conserving our natural resource There no cent ency 
of government charged with this task 

This condition should notendure. Fortunately, Pr R 
velt, while engaged in balan the Budget, l 1ead 
He is concerned about the national wealth tl ocked up in 
our natural resources. He envisions a ver! nt ‘ 
guard those resources which are t storehous dep 
the Nation's future welfare 

When the President laid the cornerst I r 
Department Building in Washington in 6 he enum ed 
a policy of conservation of our natural r hat, if the peopl 
will get behind it, is destined t prud and 
development of our remaining he be all 
Americans, both present and future re t e W 
dedicated to the cause of conservation 

As a lifelong believer in the principles of conservat i of 
the prudent use of our topsoil, forests, water supplies 11 - 
erals, I was greatly heartened by what the Presider ai I wa 
encouraged not only because the President voiced his confidence 
in the Department of the Interior as the conservation arm of the 
Government on that occasion but because here was a President of 
the United States declaring that the vast national domain d 
the other natural resources of the country belonged to all of the 


people. They were not the property of any class 

It is therefore with a sense of satisfaction and pride that I am 
able to say to the people of America that the administration now in 
Washington has begun to reverse the one-time national policy of 
exploitation and waste and is undertaking a conservation program 
which is predicated upon the sound philosophy that our 
are to be guarded and used for the greatest good of the 
number of our citizens. 

PEOPLE BEGINNING 

There is ample evidence of this new direction of the popular will 
An increasingly large number of persons today have a better un- 
derstanding of the purposes of conservation and a keener apprecia- 
tion of what the Federal Government is doing to protect our nat- 
ural resources. At last the people themselves beginning t 
recognize the importance of conservation in our national life, both 
economically and socially. There are many instances of this 

In point, is the acclaim that has been accorded the splendid work 





TO AWAKEN 


are ) 







that is being accomplished by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
Among the many other approved steps which |! e been taken 

by the Government since 1933 and which have force and 

effect to conservation I might mention the program of soil con- 


servation and erosion control. There 
of the fact that soil erosion can be prevented and 
can be overcome in many instances. 


15s noW a gene! acceptance 
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that its 


elects 
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I need mention only Grand Coulee Dam and the Bonneville proj- 
ect on the Columbia River and the Fort Peck Dam at the head- 
waters of the Missouri River as steps in the greatest flood control, 
navigation, and irrigation programs ever undertaken by any govern- 
ment anywhere. Boulder Dam, which harnesses the Colorado River, 
has been completed and put into operation ahead of schedule, and 
completion of the significant Tennessee Valley devel@pment is 
proceeding rapidly. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in his autobiography, says that the first work 
he took up when he became President was that of reclamation. 
Prior to the Reclamation Act all irrigation was under private aus- 
pices, but from 1902 the Federal Government has taken the leader- 
ship in this major field of conservation through the Department 
of the Interior. The successful conquering of the desert by hus- 
banding for it life-giving water has given birth to a specialized 
agriculture which has made possible homes and a livelihood for 
many thousands of our population. 

The Guffey Coal Act, setting up the Bituminous Coal Commission, 
is an effort of this administration to conserve our supply of coal 
and to protect our miners. 


PROGRESS UNDER GRAZING ACT 


Under the Taylor Grazing Control Act we have made progress 
far beyond our earlier expectations toward saving what remains 
of the public range, with the result that stabilization of the live- 
stock industry is in sight at last. This act, administered by the 
Department of the Interior, is one of the most important single 
conservation measures ever enacted by the Congress. 

The interest of our people in the enlargement and development 
of our national-park system has shown a tremendous growth during 
the past 5 years. Attesting this is the fact that during the past 
year more than 15,000,000 persons, or about 1 person in every 8 of 
our population, visited our national parks and monuments. 

The production and sale of “hot oil” in our largest field in east 
Texas has been virtually stopped as a result of cooperation between 
the Department of the Interior and the State of Texas, and it is my 
observation that our people, including those in the oil industry, 
are rapidly coming to the conclusion that petroleum is an irre- 
placeable resource that should be conserved at all costs. 

It is not by mere chance that it has remained for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to take the lead in the present-day conserva- 
tion movement. This Department does not consider conservation 
the mere hoarding of our resources. While Interior is fully alive 
to the imperative necessity of protecting and preserving all of our 
natural resources, it does not hold that conservation is incompatible 
with a continued growth of the country. Just the opposite is the 
fact. We believe that conservation will make for a greater en- 
hancement of our country in the future than would a policy of 
continued exploitation. It will provide substitute fertile lands for 
the acres of the Dust Bowl which are the result of improvident 
farming. It will permit decentralization and the breaking up of 
our congested areas so that we may free ourselves from those areas 
which, because of overcrowding, breed sickness and crime. 

The Department of the Interior holds that we must rephrase the 
philosophy of the past with respect to the handling of our natural 
resources. We must inculcate as a fundamental tenet of American- 
ism the belief that the proper development of our form of govern- 
ment carries with it the obligation to use Nature’s gifts prudently, 
so that all the people may benefit—-not only those of today but 
those of tomorrow and the day after. I think it is time that in 
our schools, both grammar and secondary, and in our colleges as 
well, we should inculcate more vigorously an understanding of the 
magnitude and the importance of the problem of proper husbandry 
of soil and water and minerals. 

None of the gains for conservation that have been cited have 
been won without a stiff fight against special privilege. And what 
has been true in the past is true today. No administration or 
President may advocate a change of policy curtailing special privi- 
lege without inciting the trained seals of that privilege to shrill 
barks. Professional viewers-with-alarm in our country are a hardy, 
perennial crop. And usually the alarm that is aroused and pro- 
claimed bears a direct relationship to the stake involved, which, in 
the case of what remains of our national resources, still runs into 
the billions of dollars. 

What other Presidents were confronted with in the past when 
they engaged the exploiters in behalf of the people, President Roose- 
velt is experiencing today. As part of his well-conceived and well- 
worth-while plan to reorganize the executive departments in the 
interest of efficiency and economy, he has proposed that the name 
of the Department of the Interior be changed to that of Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Such a change would mean that for the 
first time in our history the conservation of our natural resources 
would be made the responsibility of a major department of the 
Government. Naturally we find this proposal bitterly opposed by 
those who have been given special privileges in the past with 
respect to our lands and forests and mines—those who want to 
continue to exploit these and other resources for their personal 
enrichment. 

WILL NOT FIGHT IN OPEN 


It would not help their cause if those who fell the forests, 
exhaust the oils and minerals, or covet for power and irrigation 
such water as they have not already seized, stood out in the open 
to fight President Roosevelt's conservation plans. They find it 
better to work by indirection, to make use of a sincere but mis- 
guided zealot. Let us see how the exploiters operate, and, seeing, 
admire their cleverness. 

There was a figure prominently associated with Theodore Roose- 
velt in establishing his conservation policies. I refer to Gifford 
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Pinchot, once head of the Forest Service and more recently Senator- 
reject of Pennsylvania. He did excellent service over a quarter of 
a century ago, but for many years, because of his political proclivi- 
ties, he has not had much time to devote to the thing that brought 
him fame. In fact, he has become the Lot's wife of the conserva- 
tion movement. He has not looked ahead for 20 years. And yet 
Mr. Pinchot, despite his lack of vision, still serves some use in the 
conservation movement. We need guideposts, even if they lead 
many miles back into the past. But a man can hardly be regarded 
as a crusader merely because a quarter of a century ago he followed 
a Peter the Hermit. Now Mr. Pinchot is again astride his old hobby- 
horse, but he is facing the tail instead of the head of the horse. In 
truth, Pinchot is not a Lancelot but only a Don Quixote. 


ROLE OF LOOKING BACK 


That Pinchot’s role in the conservation movement is purely that 
of one who looks through a rear-view mirror is attested by the 
bitter attacks that he makes upon anyone whom he regards as 
threatening the position he asserts as of right to be regarded as the 
self-annointed Messiah of conservation. This attitude of his has 
never been so well exemplified as at the annual convention of the 
Izaak Walton League, which was held in Chicago last spring. The 
speech that he made on that occasion was purely political, the 
good taste of which might well be questioned by any member of 
an organization that, in theory at least, is above political contro- 
versy. 

Mr. Pinchot has been busy jittering his way about the country 
declaring that if the President’s reorganization bill passes, as it 
should pass in the interest of a more efficient administration of the 
Government's business, the national forests might be transferred 
to the new Department of Conservation. I have not the slightest 
notion whether the President would do this, but if he should make 
the shift the entire personnel of the Forest Service would be sent 
to the new Department. It happens that the Forest Service is 
under civil service, and it would continue to function as a unit 
manned by civil-service personnel, as in the past. I know that 
even in his excitement Mr. Pinchot did not mean to imply that the 
able and honorable employees of the Forest Service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be any less able and honorable in the 
Department of Conservation. I think that Mr. Pinchot will concede 
that I have upheld the principle of civil service since I became 
Secretary of the Interior even in making appointments that lay 
outside of this law in which I so firmly believe. 

In his Izaak Walton League speech Mr. Pinchot “temperately and 
judiciously” made this statement: 

“I call to your attention the fact that, with a possible exception 
of the national parks—and I underline the word ‘possible’—the 
Interior Department has never had control of a single publicly 
owned natural resource that it has not devastated, wasted, and 
defiled.” 

EXPERT AT CALLING NAMES 


I do not care to bandy unexpurgated epithets with my old friend. 
He has specialized so long in calling names that he has become 
an outstanding expert in this art. All that I care to say is that 
the people of this country have had too many contacts with the 
various bureaus and divisions of the Department of the Interior 
for those bureaus and divisions to need any defense from me. 

It seems to me so obvious as not to require argument that con- 
servation would be greatly advanced if it is made a major responsi- 
bility of the great department of the National Government. Gif- 
ford Pinchot—and in this, interestingly enough, he has the active 
cooperation of Col. William B. Greeley and the great lumber inter- 
ests of the country—supports the bizarre theory that in disunion 
there is strength. For some reason that I cannot understand, he 
wants to keep the conservation activities of the Government sepa- 
rate, disunited, and antagonistic. His is an ardent advocacy of 
overlapping and inefficiency, with its consequent waste and 
exploitation. 

In a speech before the American Forestry Association some 
months ago Mr. Pinchot delivered another tirade against the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan and made slurring reference to the pro- 
posed Department of Conservation as “Ickes’ folly.” He misrepre- 
sented me as a despoiler of the Department of Agriculture, the 
national forests, and the public range, and miscredits me with a 
bump of acquisitiveness and greed for power even greater than his 
own. This in the face of the following inscription to me in his 
book, Just Fishing Talk, which he sent me in July 1936: 

“To Harold Ickes, whose courage, conscience, and common sense 
have made him one of the most outstanding public servants of his 
time, with the affection and admiration of his friend, Gifford 
Pinchot.” 

PREPARING TO SEEK OFFICE 


Do you wonder that some question the sincerity of this man, 
who can abandon during political campaigns his interest in conser- 
vation; who yesterday fought the great lumber interests, charging 
them with ruthless exploitation, and today walks down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue arm in arm with them; who proclaims his interest 
in the farmer and the workingman and at the same time plots for 
political control of Pennsylvania with Joseph R. Grundy, the great- 
est lobbyist of them all for the biggest interests? I suppose now 
that Mr. Pinchot is preparing to run again for the governorship of 
Pennsylvania, or for an even higher office. There will be less and 
less criticism of the Department of the Interior from him as his 
campaign develops, except as it may serve his political interests. 

May I conclude by saying that there is nothing startling in the 
President’s pr for a United States Department of Conserva- 
tion, in which there might be concentrated existing Federal activi- 
ties for the prudent use and preservation of our natural resources? 
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Some 24 States already have conservation departments or commis- 
sions, and their business of government apparently goes on tran- 
quilly and efficiently. Once the feud of over a quarter of a century 
ago, which is kept alive by such men as Pinchot, is rightly recog- 
nized for the false obstacle that it is to good government and 
sound sense in handling our remaining natural assets, the way will 
be cleared for beneficial iezislation. Then the horizon of a decent 
and comfortable existence in America will be extended by tho 
sands of years. And man, who has already conquered Nature, ¥ 
have conquered himself. 
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Main Street Talks to Pennsylvania Avenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, the small businessmen 
of the country have been supporters of the administration. 
Today, however, they are beginning to doubt whether regu- 
lation from Washington is not being carried too far. Their 
point of view is entitled to consideration. 

It is for this reason that I attach a letter reccived from a 
responsible businessman from a typical little town of the 
Midwest—Nappanee, Ind. The writer of the letter is a life- 
long Democrat, a respected citizen, and former mayor. 

I do not understand that Mr. Uline objects to voluntary 
organization and collective bargaining for labor. It is mani- 
fest, however, that the labor problem of the small factory, 
where management and men know each other by their first 
names, is vastly different from what it is in the great indus- 
trial centers. Any law or administrative policy which seems 
to widen rather than close the gap between management 
and men, which appears to make “the employer powerless 
to discuss the situation” cannot in the long run be good for 
the owners, the men themselves, the community, or the 
Nation. 


Those who have the responsibility of producing goods at 
prices which the buyer will pay are entitled to a hearing. 
The letter follows: 


NAPPANEE LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co., 
Nappanee, Ind., November 11, 1937. 
Hon. Saiwtvet B. PerTrenci.u, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PETTENGILL: It has not been often that I have 
written you but at the present time I feel that a few words from 
one who has been one of the leaders in the Democratic Party in 
this section will not come amiss. It seems to me that the present 
session of Congress has a big Job on their hands if they are to enact 
legislation which will be beneficial to the country and if they are 
to modify legislation which has proven to be detrimental to our 
progress 

I am not unmindful of the many good things and necessary 
things which already have been done to stimulate business. On 
the other hand, in the eagerness of some of the Democrats to 
change the whole system, some legislation has been passed which 
is very detrimental to business. Some of this legislation affects 
big business and some of it affects small business. What I am in- 
terested in is the legislation which adversely affected small 
business. 

Hanging on the wall in my office is a picture of a group of labcr- 
ing men, the first which it has been my pleasure to employ. 
There were an even dozen of these men and the picture was taken 
in 1890—47 years ago. Since that time I have always employed 
men, and the dozen has grown to nearly 100. During that time 
I knew every man by his first name and neyer was unmindful 
of his needs, and in the hour of his needs either I or my company 
were always at his service. Forty-seven years of a relation like 
this without any noticeable friction. 

During all of this time I have been a Democrat. I have believed 
in democracy and thought I believed in Democratic principle 
believe you know me well enough to realize that my influence 
had some weight in the community and what I am writing to you 
as a Democrat I feel sure that I am voicing the opinion of small 
manufacturers all over the country. The word has gone out from 
Washington repeatedly that nothing should be done to disturb the 
small manufacturer. Yet for the first time in our history there is 
friction among our laborers due to the passing and the upholding 
of the Labor Act. Labor has organized in Nappanee. 

I am writing you at length because I feel that the details of the 
effect of labor organizations in small institutions should be known 
to Democrats generally, and that such unfavorable conditions must 
be corrected if the Democratic Party hopes to carry on indefinitely. 
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Third Term 
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for President 


REMARKS 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 22 (legislatire day of Tuesday, Non 


mber 


ARTICLES FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp two articles deal- 
ing with a Presidential third term, published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Sunday, October 31, 1937, and Saturday, 
November 13, 1937. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of October 31, 1937] 

Srx ROOSEVELT Party CHilers Veto THIRD TERM 
THINKS REFERENDUM MIGHT EVEN COND! 
MITTEE HALTS POLL 

(By Albert L. Warner) 

WASHINGTON, October 30-—-The Democratic chair: 
States advise against a third-term nomination 
Roosevelt, according to a private poll, the results of 
revealed today, along with the considered answers of 
cratic leaders. 

One of them, J. B 
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vw 
suggests that, Instead of an inquiry as to a third term, an 
investigation should determine whether the people want “the com- 
pletion of the President’s second term.” 


Finally, a member of the President’s own family, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr., now at the University of Virginia, enters the third- 
term discussion to leave the door open because “what we feel 
today may have to be revised 2 years from now in the light of 
circumstances beyond our control, such as the foreign situation.” 

UNWRITTEN LAW 

The Minnesota Democratic chairman declared the two-term rule 
was an unwritten part of the Constitution. The South Dakota 
chairman said he had already informed members of the Cabinet 
that the voters of his State positively were against a third term for 
anyone. The Kansas chairman said it would be a “bad precedent.” 
The Alabama chairman asserted a third-term candidate would 
sound the “death knell” of the party sponsoring him, and Alabama 
would go Republican for the first time in history if he were a 
Democrat. According to the chairman for Mississippi, “the people 


3 a whole would look with disfavor upon a third term.” 
The poll which produced these results was taken by Joseph Leib, 


formerly of South Bend, Ind., young political writer who organized 
the first Roosevelt-for-President club in 1930 and was an eager 


member of the young Democratic movement in 1932. A persistent 
letter writer, he polled the Democratic State chairmen in 1935 and 
gave out the answers showing that the overwhelming majority of 
the delegates to the 1936 convention would carry instructions to 
vote for Mr. Roosevelt. 


COMMITTEE HALTS POLL 


The poll this year was cut short because the Democratic National 
Committee stepped in to halt it. Lawrence W. Robert, Jr., secretary 
of the committee, was informed by Charles Reid, Georgia State 
chairman, of the letter he had received asking his views on a third 
term. Robert advised Leib to stop. Subsequently, and presumably 
on advice from national headquarters, no more chairmen sent in 
their views. All six who replied thought that a third term would 
be distinctly unwise. 

The 7-page letter from Mr. Hodges, the Florida State chairman, 
upon which he said by telephone later he was willing to stand 
publicly, was described on Capitol Hill today as a southern politi- 
cal development of the first order. Mr. Hodges had been a public 
critic of the President's Supreme Court plan and an insurgent on 
some other matters, but today he leads a Florida insurrection 
against Mr. Roosevelt personally and his whole conduct of affairs. 

The more or less private views of these State chairmen are in 
striking contrast to public comments of several Democrats in pub- 
lic office who may be seeking to ingratiate themselves at the White 
House. Gov. George H. Earle, of Pennsylvania, is one of those 
who have been talking up the third-term idea. 

This was the letter sent out to the State chairmen: 

“I am trying to find out how the people feel about a third 
term for the President. 

“So much has already 
no one knows what will 
and how do things look? 

“Thanks and regards.” 


been said about the matter. Of course 
happen by 1940—but what do you hear 


The following replies were received from State Democratic 
chairmen 

Herbert Holmes, chairman Mississippi State Democratic execu- 
tive committee: 


“Of course, it is impossible for me to know how all the people 
of our State regard a third term for the President, but from what 
I can learn from those with whom I have talked, the people as a 
whole would look with disfavor upon a third term. 

“Those who are receiving employment or bounty from the Gov- 
ernment, whom I have contacted, are very much in favor of his 
nomination for a third term, but this does not represent a very 
large voting strength.” 

C. M. Fitzwilliam, Kansas State committee chairman: 

“President Roosevelt is strong as ever in Kansas, and though 
Kansans are not for a third term, I think he would carry the 
State. Personally, I think it would be a bad precedent.” 

A. W. Powell, South Dakota State chairman: 

“Tom Berry served two terms as the most popular Governor that 
South Dakota ever had. He balanced the budget, reduced bonded 
indebtedness several million dollars, and operated the State without 
a levy on real estate or personal property. 

“In 1936 we thought he was our strongest candidate for Governor, 
and he ran for the third term and was defeated by over 10,000 
votes when every constitutional officer won. 

“Mr. Roosevelt lost over 30,000 votes in 1936, and I know it would 
be fatal to ask the people of South Dakota to reelect him for the 
third term. 

“Out here there is the feeling that these things should be passed 
around, and the ballots are marked accordingly. 

“Personally I would vote for Franklin D. for the third term as 
an expression of sheer gratitude for the improvement in my situa- 
tion as brought about by his program, but the 300,000 other voters 
in South Dakota, I am very positive, feel otherwise, and I have so 
informed some members of the Cabinet.” 

John D. McQueen, chairman, State Democratic executive com- 
mittee, of Alabama: 

“Replying thereto, I beg to advise that it is my candid opinion 
that the nomination by any party of anyone, regardless of who he 
might be, as a candidate for election to a third term as President 
of the United States would sound the death knell of the party 
responsible for such nomination. 

“I do not believe the people of the United States would ever elect 
the same man as President of the United States for a third term, 
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and it is my candid belief that if the Democratic Party does so 
nominate it will mean that the party will not only go down to 
defeat, but that it will be so torn by internal strife as to destroy 
any possibility of the party ever again being the dominant party. 

“So far as Alabama is concerned, it is my opinion that such ac- 
tion on the part of the national convention would mean that this 
State, for the first time since its staunch Democrats redeemed the 
State from the ignominious rule of the carpetbaggers, which was 
inflicted upon us following the War between the States, would fail 
to be found in the Democratic column.” 

John F. D. Meighen, Minnesota chairman: “My opinion is that 
the two-term rule is part of our unwritten Constitution, just as 
much as the right of the Federal Government to purchase new 
Alaskas. Save in grave emergency, I do not think the voters will 
overlook the two-term rule.” 

J. B. Hodges, chairman of the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee of Florida (excerpts): “You have asked a very frank ques- 
tion, addressing me on the envelope in which your letter came, as 
Democratic State chairman, and I presume you desire a frank 
answer, and I am making one. 

“There has been much said, and a great deal of speculation has 
been indulged in, by the people and the press of the Nation in 
regard to a possible third term for President Roosevelt, and he has 
nowhere, at any time, so far as I know, made any definite state- 
ment relative thereto, preferring to dismiss inquiries in regard to 
that matter lightly, with statements that may be interpreted as 
having two meanings, apparently trying to follow in the footsteps 
of another President of the United States, but his statements and 
actions are not nearly as clever as the tart reply of such other 
President, to wit: ‘I do not choose to run.’ * * * 

“In fact, propaganda is already abroad in the Nation by way 
of reference to the refusal of President Washington to accept a 
third term, such propaganda pointing out that there is now no 
law or statute against it; that it is not mentioned by the Con- 
stitution; that other Presidents have been besought to seek third 
terms; that they did not refuse because of Washington's refusal, 
but because of some illness or the infirmity of age, and with the 
propaganda set-up in the several alphabetical departments of the 
New Deal government, the idea of a third term can be, and is being, 
propagated at the expense of the American taxpayer. * * * 

“It would be more profitable to the New Deal * * * to ascer- 
tain from the American people whether they are now agreeable to 
the completion of the President’s second term instead of under- 
taking to ascertain whether or not the people desire the President 
for a third term. 

“I am a Democrat—a liberal Democrat—and I expect to remain 
a Democrat—a liberal Democrat—as long as I live, but the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party adopted at Philadelphia last year 
was not prepared and written by the delegates to the convention, 
but was prepared and written somewhere else, and is prepared in 
such a clever manner that many of the planks therein are capable 
of more than one construction, very much like the tart statements 
of the President heretofore made about a third term.” 

Hodges’ 7-page reply charged the President with disregarding 
platform pledges “to solve its legislative problems within the 
Constitution” by pronvosing the “amazing” Supreme Court reor- 
ganization bill. He charged the President with making other 
“unconstitutional” proposals, “encouraging” sit-down strikes and 
the C, I. O., and with promising to balance the Budget so many 
times that “the people of the Nation have no confidence in any 
such promise.” 

Hodges said that lack of confidence in the President “is now 
growing to an alarming extent,” that the people see no necessity 
for a special session of Congress, and that “they do not intend 
to allow the Government of the United States to be operated on 
catch phrases.” 

“Our objections are now inaudible,” Hodges’ Ictter said. “We 
have learned that we can only make changes in general-election 
years, so our people tolerate these things, knowing that there can 
be no change until 1940, when they hope to select some other 
Democrat who will reflect the actual thoughts and desires of the 
rank and file of the Democratic Party.” 

Hodges’ advice on a third time for the President was: “Don't 
do it! The people are against it.” 

A letter signed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, jr., from Charlottesville, 
Va., dated October 24, said: 

“Thank you very much for your recent letter, but I am afraid I 
cannot give you the answer you desire. In the first place, I think 
it is not my position to make any statement concerning a third 
term for my father; and, furthermore, the necessity for deciding 
such an issue has not as yet arisen, since what we feel today may 
have to be revised 2 years from now in the light of circumstances 
beyond our control, such as the foreign situation. 

“However, many thanks for your letter, and I would appreciate it 
very much if you would let me know the result of your inquiry.” 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of November 13, 1937] 


Four More Parry Heaps JOIN Ficut AGAINST THIRD TERM FOR ROOSE- 
VELT—Two DeEMocRATIC STATE CHAIRMEN AND Two GOVERNORS 
WarRN OF ADVERSE SENTIMENT; THREE SENATORS ALSO CAUTION 
AGAINnst TRADITION-SMASHING ATTEMPT 


WASHINGTON, November 12.—Two chairmen of Democratic State 
committees and two Democratic Governors today cautioned against 
a third-term nomination for President Roosevelt, joining the six 
Democratic State chairmen who 2 weeks ago were recorded as 
either actively opposing or warning against breaking tradition. 

Also comment written by three Democratic Senators, variously 
dated from July to October, but made public today, showed that 











they were cither fearful of a third term or felt sure Mr. Roosevelt 


would not want to run again 


The Democratic State chairman of Arizona, Junior Gibbons, de- 
clared that Arizona Democrats feared that if Mr. Roosevelt broke 
precedent the result might be “disastrous” at some future time. 
The Democratic State chairman of Vermont, Park H. Poilard, prom- 
ised to support anyone nominated by the Democratic National Con- 


ention, but found many of his party in his own State “not favor- 















able” to a third term. 

The Governors of Rhode Island and Virginia, Robert E. Quinn 
and George C. Peery, both declared that sentiment in the tes 
would be against a third term for anyone. 

Previously the Democratic State chairmen of Florida, Minne 
South Dakota, Kansas, Alabama, and Mississippi had assert ) - 
sition or warning. Their comment had included a direct attack on 
the President by the State chairman of Florida, J. B. Hodges, and 
a warning from the Alabama chairman, John D. McQueen, that a 
third-term nominat would be a “death knell” for the party 

The poll w h brought today’s additions to tl ym} im ¥ 
taken by Josey Leib, of South Bend, Ind., who organized th irst 
Roosevelt-for-Pres dent Club in 1930. He asked the reacti to 
the proposal of a third term 

The comments today follow: 

Robert E. Quinn, Governor of Rhode Island: “Personally, I am 
an admirer and supporter of President Roosevelt I do think, 
however, that sentiment in Rhode Island would be against third 
term for any man 

Gov. George C. Peery, of Virginia: “I think the majority of 
the people in Virginia are pro-Roosevelt. However, I believe there 
is a strong sentiment in Virginia against the President’s being 
elected for a third term 

Junius Gibbons, chairman of the Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee of Arizona: “I have made it my business to inquire quite 
thoroughly into the sentiment here. To date I have not found one 
Democrat who has not been thoroughly in accord with President 
Roosevelt and the policies which he has been trying to inaugurate 
but many are afraid that should we break the precedents set by 
previous Presidents for only a second term, it might prove dis- 
astrous at some future time, and that none of them are skeptical 
of the motives of President Roosevelt; but once a precedent is 
broken it might easily be broken at some subsequent time and 
someone would be elected to the Presidency who might have ul- 
terior motives and disastrous results might come of it.” 

Park H. Pollard, chairman of the Vermont Democratic Committee: 
“If the President is a candidate for a third term I should expect a 


delegation favorable could be secured in Vermont. Among the rank 
and file I find many not favorable to a third term. I am a Democrat 
and would support anyone the National Convention saw f to 


nominate.” 


Senator Morris SuHepparp, of Texas: “The President has indicated 


that he will not run a third time. He has thus killed that issue 
himself.” 

Senator WALTER F. Greorve, of Georgia: “I am not in a position to 
discuss the third term suggested, but in my opinion we have 


nothing to fear. I do not know that the President has fully in- 
tended to announce himself for a third term.” 

Senator M. M. Locan, of Kentucky: “I am not for the President 
for a third term.” 

Senator ALBEN W. BaRKLEY, of Kentucky, majority leader of the 
Senate: “I am not in a position to make any statement or predic- 
tion concerning this matter.” 

Chagles Michelson, director of publicity for the Democratic na- 
tional committee, in a leaflet issued Saturday discussed the matter 
of a third term, referring to it as an “old bogy” trotted out by 
Mr. Roosevelt's critics. He intimated the President was looking 
ahead with longing to retirement in 1941, but that, after all, condi- 
tions “3 years hence” were uncertain and “obviously, the President 
cannot in advance decline renomination that may never be offered 
him.” Also “just as obviously, with the world in such a turmoil : 
it is today outside of this continent, it cannot be forecasted whether 
the American people would permit him to lay down his burdens in 
view of possible eventualities.” 
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STUDY OF CONSTITUTION BY BUSINESSMEN 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I 
am including herein a speech I delivered before the Kiwanis 
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1, 1937. Having made 

some research on the British Constitution, with its Cal t 
and Parliament, I mz oe certain comparisons. I presume th 
American businessmen are like the businessmen of any 
first-rate country, only ours have the putatior f grea 

rgy and efficiency Whether the averag can busi- 
nessman is as well informed on the Gove d on hi 
Constitution as a British bus man is on nr 
and his constitution is : tion 

It has been said that country grew so r: f 
its natural resources and the energy of its le t} 
| have not had ‘the San intim a 
wit dy ‘ for instance, the British n 
I am told that in some of the English famil ce n 
m i me out of the busine families hi iya 
three cccupation (1) They in the family bu r 
ndustry; (2) they are some S members Parliament; 
and (3 yme of them are even college p1 hout it 
being nsidered a common disgrac« Thu bu 
educational, and governmental worlds are cl toge 
Whether this is actually true or not, I do not kno\ 

During the time that I left the last session and car to 
this one I have talked to a great many businessmen : ive 
attempted to get their viewpoint I, naturally, have tried 
to give them my viewpo int, toe Wh lly aside from any par- 
ticular viewpoint that I may have on economics or govern- 
ment, I believe one thing is essential, and that is that the 
power of Congress must not be decreased, but reased, and 
when that is understood few will oppose the idea, because it 
means that the American people will have more power tl ~ 
selves. 

PHASES OF SELF-GOVERNMENT CONFIDENCE 
When I tell people that the British courts cann declare 


an act of Parliament unconstitutional, and that there is no 
such thing as judicial review in England, I Dave been told 
literally hundreds of times that, of course, Americans are 
not as capable of self-government as the English. I think I 


Wwe 





understand the meaning of that, and if I am any judge of 
history at all, that is a taboo which is in the nature of a 
colonial concept. There seem to be hundreds of thousands 
of fellow Americans who somehow have inherited an idea 
that we Americans are not capable of self-government; that 
our representatives cannot be trusted; and that we must 


nra- 
slle 


have some authority on high to review what thes 


tives do. 


e repress 











Does this mean that the American people have not confi- 
dence in themselves? Indeed, it is easy enough to vote 
representatives out if they do not vote in conformity with 
the will of the people. That seems to be the answer. I 
merely make these suggestions for study. 

The address that I made is as follows: 

POLITICS! WHY NOT SO SPEAK AT A NOONDAY 

My friends, it is a pleasure to speak to you, and I shall speak 
of some of our most recent trends. Necessarily, my speech will be 
political. Why not? Many clubs, especially noonday lunch ciub 
indulge in the illusion that they never —— political speeches 
Mos t of the time a speech is considered nonpolitical if it is against 
the President, the present administration, and the Democr 
Party. But it is generally out of order if made “for F kly 
one in my position can hardly make a speech abou Al other 
subject, and I see no reason why I should. Politi k - 
sion, and it is an honorable one 

But I will not make a partisan political speech in the sense of 
attempting to get y to vote one way or the other. I shall merely 
make observatix ns which may or may not b f \ ! u 
naturally do not have to agre th what I sa 

You know that as a Representativ f t United § tes I mu 
represent what I believe to be the economic cial, and polit l 
welfare of all the people of the United States. All! Of « 

I am a practical man and look out for S Ant« B t 
whole, I can only think of my job in the ms all t t 
if I follow my moral and constitutional duty 

REPEAL ALL THOSE NEW-DEAL LAW AND GET AN 

Now, I am told th if w b h relief i the V P_A Dp 
sper di ng money, ee pe al all th r t : 
ance the C “let business alone,” and f ) 
stay at home, leavir everything h isd s 
Court, that everything will work itself out—-by a: I 

If this were really done, the tru is we would 
no government at all; and business would quickly bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States. We forget what has 
pened in the iast few years, even few weei Just lately tl 
San Antonio Bank went broke. There was no crying of 
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no excitement. The money was paid off, a new bank organized at 
once. If that bank had been allowed to go bankrupt in the old 
way, it might have started a financial toboggan that would have 
ruined our city and southwest Texas. Such things, I must remind 
you, have happened before—I mean before Roosevelt. 

This is only one of a few things that have been done by the 
Roosevelt administration. There are literally dozens of laws passed 
by the Roosevelt administration which no sensible or good busi- 
nessman would like to see repealed. But if we read the papers 
and believe what they say, all the businessmen of America must be 
denouncing the President in the strongest terms. 

BIG-SHOT LAWYERS AND BIG-SHOT BUSINESSMEN 


Now, let us discuss this; let us consider the position of the 
businessman in this country. It is factually true, without ex- 
pressing any emotion whatever, that the “big shot” lawyers and the 
“big shot” businessmen have less influence in America today than 
ever before in their history. I am not saying this for the purpose 
of denouncing them, but merely as a statement of fact. 

The proof is in the pudding. With that group bitterly opposed 
to the President, backed by 87 percent of the newspapers and 
many powerful organizations, the President was overwhelmingly 
reelected. 


Why? 

I think it worth while to go into a little of the history 
of this. In the past the “big shot” lawyers gained influence 
through their connections with the big corporations. This was 


during the rise of big business in the last 50 years, and especially 
in the recent inflationary period preceding the collapse of the 
stock market in 1929. When the depression came the “big shot” 
lawyers lost their influence, and that, of course, was because big 
business lost it. In any event, the old-time groups were repudi- 
ated, not once, but many times. Strangely enough, most of this 
group cannot realize that the hearts and minds of 130,000,000 
people have changed and are determined not to go back. Some 
of our former “big shots” are like the aristocrats after the French 
Revolution who could never see the change nor realize that the 
old order was gone forever. 
SUPPOSE THE BIG-BUSINESS MEN WOULD COOPERATE? 


They are continuously denouncing the President, the Congress, 
the Government of the United States, and at the same time talk- 
ing about Communists wanting to overthrow the Government. 
It would be a good thing for them to look into themselves and 
into their own hearts, consider their own, and see whether their 
acts are either patriotic or intelligent. 

Suppose the big-business men of this country would attempt to 
cooperate with the Government instead of being against every- 
thing that was proposed. That’s just a suggestion. 


VIOLENT CRITICISM OF PRESIDENT QUITE FASHIONABLE 


Some of this violent criticism of the President, at least from 
good men, seems to be, more than anything else, a sort of fashion- 
able practice. I have been around groups of men where there was 
a lot of big talk and hatred against the President. Afterward, 
I have had nearly all of them tell me privately that they thought 
the President was all right. 

It is apparently unfashionable or not the socially proper thing 
to do to speak well of the President of our country. 

For 5 solid years the “big shot” lawyers, both individually and 
through control of the American Bar Association, have bitterly 
denounced the President. After this 5 solid years’ yammering, 
crying, and bitter denunciation they get ready for another conven- 
tion, with nearly all their prepared speeches with more denuncia- 
tion of the President. 

So the President finally mentions them. 

And then these men gather and put up a squeal that can be 
heard all over the Nation that the President is persecuting them. 
If I were not talking to so dignified a group of gentlemen and I 
were not a Congressman, I would say “Nuts!” 

The National Chamber of Commerce, the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and various other national organizations, rep- 
resenting the “big shot” lawyers and “big shot” businessmen, have 
opposed every single move for progress that has been proposed 
by the Government in the past 20 years 

They even did it when Hoover was in there! 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OPPOSED TO INTERESTS OF LOCAL PEOPLE 


Now, one point is very important for us to realize, and this 
applies to all of the average businessmen, lawyers, doctors, citizens 
all over the United States of America: These “big shot” organiza- 
tions and these “big shot” leaders are opposed to the interests of 
the average man. The National Chamber of Commerce is detri- 
mental to the local chambers of commerce over the United States. 
The National Manufacturers’ Association is detrimental to the local 
manufacturers over the United States. The Liberty League is 
detrimental to loca] liberty all over the United States. 

Their real philosophy is based on big business running little 
business out of operation. These “big shot” organizations, by su- 
perior propaganda, organization, and the hiring of intelligent 
minds, by control of the radio, the press, national advertising, 
attempt to jam their opinions into the heads of the people of the 
United States. 


ATTACKS ON PRESIDENT SOMETIMES INDECENT AND UNFAIR 


Now, under our Constitution anyone can criticize anybody they 
please. I believe that the President should be criticized and at 
times deserves it. But the noisy holocaust of criticism against the 
President has frequently been indecent, unfair, and has in some 
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cases been of such a nature that it cannot even be repeated by any 
self-respecting man. 

I would not favor a law to stop people from saying what they 
please about the President or anyone else. We must preserve 
liberty of speech and press at all costs; but certainly some people 
should exercise a little restraint, and public opinion should not 
favor brutal and unfair attacks on the person of the President and 
his family. 

But, my friends, you are told the President is trying to destroy 
the Constitution and the Supreme Court; to break down our lib- 
erties and be a dictator. The President suggests something to 
Congress, and immediately up goes the cry of “dictator.” But we 
seem to forget that when Mr. Hoover was there, he lost his job 
because he could not lead Congress. As for the President being a 
dictator because he suggests a law, that is nonsense, because the 
Constitution makes it his duty to go before Congress from time to 
time to make suggestions. But again, one says, the President is 
trying to destroy our Supreme Court. 


EVERY CHILD IN AMERICA KNOWS SUPREME COURT IS NOT GIVEN POWER 
TO DECLARE ACTS OF CONGRESS UNCONSTITUTIONAL IN THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


So we might look into the actual written powers of the Supreme 
Court, since our “constitutional lawyers” say all power proceeds 
from the writing of the Constitution. Merely making an observa- 
tion, I picked up one of my children’s school books the other day, 
used by millions of children, and here is what it says: 

“The power of the courts to declare acts of Congress, or acts of 
State legislatures, unconstitutional according to the United States 
Constitution, is not granted in the Constitution.”—-American Gov- 
ernment. (Magruder.) 

Of course, I am sure you have all read the Constitution many 
times and already know this is true. 

Let me make another observation, something for businessmen 
to think about: Congress, as representatives of the people, enact 
a law. For several years there is a running fight in the courts— 
injunctions, delays, and appeals. During that time businessmen 
do not know what to do; they lose money, and, worse, lose con- 
fidence. Let me give an instance: All the “big shot” Liberty League 
lawyers said the National Labor Relations Act was unconstitu- 
tional. These 58 Liberty Leaguers told their clients to violate the 
law merely by asserting, before the Supreme Court had acted, that 
in their opinion the act did not follow the Constitution. And so, 
at their suggestion, the law was violated all over the United States. 
Also, as a result, 85 injunctions were granted to prohibit the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. Then, as a direct result of that, came 
the sit-down strikes and a disrespect for the law of the Nation. 


WAGNER LABOR ACT CONSTITUTIONAL BEFORE COURT SAID SO 


But to the surprise of the lawyers, the Supreme Court finally 
declared the act constitutional. My friends, the law had been 
constitutional all the time. Yet, in the meantime, for about 2 
years, the law had been treated with contempt, and as a result 
there was business, labor, and industrial anarchy. 

The whole argument on this Court business is based on the 
powers assumed by the Court to declare acts of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. The Court should not invade the field of legisla- 
tion nor pass on the wisdom of the acts of Congress. The test of 
the constitutionality of a law is not that judges do or do not like it. 

The Supreme Court has simply invaded the field of legislation 
and by the use of such phrases as “due process of law” have de- 
clared laws unconstitutional for no other reason than five of the 
members of the Court do not like the particular law. . 

Take the Guffey coal case. The coal States believed the law 
constitutional and wanted it declared constitutional; no coal miner 
wanted it knocked out, but on a suit framed by one relative against 
another the court said the act violated due process of law and 
that it was against States’ rights and violated the right of con- 
tract; it was held a mere local matter, although it involved the 
interstate shipment of coal across 48 State lines! The Guffey Coal 
Act violated no liberty of the American people. But the Supreme 
Court didn’t like it, so they kicked it out. 

Since that time the Supreme Court has reversed itself numerous 
times in regard to the Constitution. Does this bring stability? So 
I repeat my point: It is that in matters of legislative policy the 
Court should stay out. 


SUPREME COURT CONTROVERSY HAS BEEN GREAT BENEFIT 


It has been said that great harm has been done by the recent 
Supreme Court controversy. That is not true, since this is a demo- 
cratic country and discussion is the basis of our Government. 

The controversy has actually done a great deal of good: First, 
the Supreme Court has reversed itself in several cases and in 
numerous points of law, making it possible for the country to be 
governed; and, second, it has been discovered that judges are 
human and that they play politics, go to church, get angry, and 
are just like us; and, third, some taboos have been knocked over. 
The education and information to the people was valuable, not- 
withstanding most of it was hysterical misinformation and the 
wrangling over false symbols. 

It goes without saying that any man with an ounce of brains 
knows we must have courts, and, as far as that is concerned, free 
and independent courts. England has free and untrammeled courts. 
Let’s take a look at them. They operate under the British Con- 
stitution, which is “unwritten”; but liberty is protected in England 
quite as well as in America. And yet the high court of England 
cannot declare an act of Parliament void, and still the liberties of 
the people are protected. 

Why? 














The British Constitution is in the hearts and minds of the 
British people and members of Parliament protect the constitu- 
tional rights of the people as their direct representatives. The 
trouble is some of our good Americans believe our Constitution 
just a document set up in a glass showcase, and that if you do 
not want to obey a law to hire a “constitutional” lawyer and get 
it knocked out because of a glass-showcase Constitution 


WHAT ARE COURTS FOR? ANSWER: LIBERTY AND ENFORCEMENT 

I think it is worth while, since we are making observations, to 
consider what courts are fe They are first for the enforcement of 
the law, the enforcement of private rights, but also the protection 
of the liberties of the people. Mind you, courts were not created 
for the purpose of breaking down laws and refusing to enforce them, 
which in effect is declaring a law unconstitutional. 

Now, if the Supreme Court will follow such functions and also 
settle conflicts of laws and declare State laws unconstitutional 
when they violate the Federal Constitution, they will have plenty 
to do. The only time they should attempt to exercise the power 
to declare an act unconstitutional is when some act of Congress 
actually violates liberty and the Constitution, such as of the press, 
religion, right of assembly, or right of trial by jury. They should 
never declare the acts of representatives of the people unconstitu- 
tional simply because the Court didn't like the way the representa- 
tives of the people voted and enacted into law for the people 


EUROPE—-CONSTITUTIONS FLEXIBLE AND OTHERWISE—-DICTATORSHIPS 


Here I should like to offer you an observation that the countries 
of Europe that had elastic, flexible constitutions, still enjoy 
democracy and free government. Some of them are England, 
France, Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. The countries 
which had inflexible governments and absolute laws still have abso- 
lute governments and are generally considered worse and more 
absolute. They are Italy, Russia, and Germany. 

There are other things which are of great importance to the 
businessmen from a common-sense viewpoint, and that is the 
preservation of constitutional civil liberties. Some one says, Why 
should we protect a damned radical? The answer is, that political 
leaders and businessmen did not protect freedom of expression in 
Italy and Germany, and ali citizens, including businessmen, are 
now without rights. 

The only way we can preserve democracy is by actually preserving 
the civil liberties granted us under the Constitution. That is of as 
much fundamental importance to the businessman as to any other 
citizen. 

But let us look at the next session of Congress and see what is 
coming up. Without discussing the merits, the minimum-wage 
and maximum-hour bill will surely be enacted. So why not co- | 
operate in getting a good law passed? Moreover, if this law is en- 
acted it should be enforced by the courts, and again the Supreme 
Court should not enter the fleld of legislation. If the law is bad it 
can be amended or repealed by the people themselves through their 
own representatives in Congress. | 

Of course, every law that concerns labor or human progress is 
always denounced as something that will bankrupt business, and 
concerning minimum wages and maximum hours it is said that it 
will bankrupt the South especially. The “big shots” of England 
said that when public opinion wanted to stop children 7 years old 
from working 13 hours a day in the mills of Manchester; it was said 
again when people wanted to abolish child labor in America; it 
was said by Judge Gary that the Steel Trust would go broke if 
they worked their men any less hours than 12 a day. 

My friends, business has not gone bankrupt, and as the advances | 
are made in society, business has been more humane and has 
gotten along better. Therefore I appeal to the intelligent public 
opinion of America not to get completely aside from the subject 
by spending time denouncing the President and Congress, but to 
cooperate for the common good. We will then have well-considered 
laws which will be fair to both business and labor alike. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT—LET’S BUILD IT UP 


And, speaking of the Constitution, the Social Security Act has 
been declared constitutional, as you know. That law is here to 
stay. If this law is made to apply to everyone, to have few excep- 
tions, and to be made universal, it will be an aid to business in the 
matter of stability and of the maintenance of purchasing power. 

In addition to that, we hope that some day strikes will be obso- | 
lete and unnecessary. In the meantime, no employer and no em- 
ployee should be forced into compulsory arbitration, as is done in 
Nazi Germany. But if strikes are eventually to be eliminated the 
National Labor Relations law, which gives the right of collective 
bargaining, should be maintained. In this way we will have better 
industrial relations. 


FRENCH ARISTOCRATS—AMERICAN DIEHARDS—-BLOOD AND BALLOT REVO- 
LUTIONS 


As I have observed, the aristocrats of France never reconciled 
themselves to the French Republic. And if you will look at history 
clearly, you will see that the same thing that happened in France 
has happened to America, only we have not had a violent revolu- 
tion. But just as certainly as in France, there is a new order and 
a change in the minds of 130,000,000 American people. 

Therefore the sensible businessmen will see these changes and 
will do all they can not only to preserve their country, but, by 
using their heads, preserve themselves. This can be accomplished | 
by a real study of soil-conservation, social security, old-age pen- | 
sion, farm, labor, wage and hour, housing, banking, and other 
important legislation. 


| 
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WORKINGMAN OWES RESPONSIBILITY TO BUSINESS, TOO 

If this is done, industry and business will find the American 
workingmen ready to cooperate. Indeed, wherever I have gone 
talking to labor groups, I have always told them they owe resp - 
bility, skill, and hard work to business; more, that if capital has 
too great burdens or is destroyed, they will be destroyed, toc I 
have never had any laboring man doubt that. I believe the Ameri- 
can who works fully understands that 

In speaking to you I have tried to show you the change of the 
times; nor have I tried to persuade you. Neither have I made what 
is commonly called a “labor speech.” I have merely told you what 
has happened and is happening in this country, and I hope that we 
can all consider the signs of the times, cooperate, and go ahead 


together. [Applause.] 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMAI 


or 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished 
friend Mr. Dres, of Texas, arose in this House last week and in 
an address that reached a high point in eloquence and frank- 
ness defended the Rules Committee for its refusal to permit 
the wage and hour bill to reach the floor of this House. 

Now, my friends, the eloquent and distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas says, with a force and vigor and sincerity 
that cannot be questioned, “We all want to help the under- 
privileged in order that they may have something of the 
abundant life.” 

But, my eloquent and distinguished friend is fearful that a 
bill attempting to grant to the underprivileged a 40-hour 
week and a 40-cent per hour minimum wage is un-American. 

May I ask my distinguished friend just what is un-Ameri- 
can about a 40-hour week, or a 40-cent per hour minimum 
wage? 

Oh, but my distinguished friend is also fearful of bureauc- 
racy. The Interstate Commerce Commission is a bureauc- 


KS 


o~ 


racy. I suppose the Federal Trade Commission is a 
bureaucracy. I am sure the Post Office Department is a 
bureaucracy. Would my distinguished friend abolish these? 


What my distinguished friend fears mostly is that the 
great majority of workers who up to date have not been 
organized in labor groups, will so organize, and when so 
organized will be sufficiently powerful to deal with their 
masters and insist on a wage in excess of from $3 to $8 per 
week, the prevailing wage, according to Collier’s Weekly, 
a good Liberty League magazine, in certain parts of the 
Nation. 

What he professes to fear is the bureaucracy of a new 
commission. If that is all he fears, why not bring this bill 
to the floor and lend the weight of his personal eloquence 
and logic to placing the administration of this law in h 
other than a commission, or in the hands of an existir 
commission, or in no commission at all. 

Now it may be true that there are some Members of this 
body who do not wish to vote on this measure and who 
hope it never reaches the floor, I know of no such Members. 
It may also be true and, if my distinguished friend says it is, 
I believe him, that Members of this body have asked his 
committee to kill certain bills. The object being to enable 
them to avoid voting on the measures. Thank God, I per- 
sonally have never had any such scruples. I have voted, yes 
or no, on every measure that came to this body—the more 
controversial the measure proved, the more emphatic my 
vote for or against, as I saw it was good or bad. 

I am personally as much perturbed about this measure 
as my distinguished friend from Texas. But unlike him, I 
am anxious that it come before this body for full and free 
discussion. I signed the petition to withdraw it from the 
committee, not because I consider it a perfect measure, but 
because I am in complete sympathy with its objectives and 
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hope, when it reaches the floor, that the House in its wisdom 
will decide on the best method of administration. 

But I do want my distinguished friend to say, in his 
usual bold and unequivocal way, do you, or do you not, be- 
lieve that a 40-hour week is a fair minimum workweek 
and that 40 cents per hour is a fair minimum hourly rate 
of pay? 

Furthermore, is it your fear of bureaucracy only, or is it 
your opposition to these minimum schedules of wages and 
hours, that prompts your opposition to the so-called mini- 
mum hour and wage bill? 

I welcome my distinguished and eloquent and forceful 
friend’s reply. 


The Special Session of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


aa, 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, ON 
NOVEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include my address over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network on Friday, November 19, 
1937, as follows: 


I have asked the National Broadcasting Co. for time this week 
in order to make some observations in connection with the special 
session of Congress that met in Washington on November 15 at the 
call of President Roosevelt. I was compelled to ask for radio time 
because no Republican Member was permitted to speak on the 
first 2 days of the session and every effort was made by the admin- 
istration leaders to adjourn the House of Representatives for a 
whole week. I shall discuss this situation more in detail later on 
in my remarks. 

No one knows why the President insisted on calling an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, and if he knows himself, he probably regrets his 
mistake. That it was a gigantic blunder not even his closest fol- 
lowers in Congress will deny. The idea was unsound and unnec- 
essary, and without reason or logic from the beginning. If the 
President wanted to expedite certain legislation, all he had to do 
was to arrange to have the Committees on Labor, Agriculture, For- 
eign Affairs, and Ways and Means begin holding hearings so as to 
have legislation ready for Congress when it convened in regular 
session the first week in January. 

The special session will be filled with political dynamite con- 
cerning our foreign policy, the Roosevelt depression, the failure of 
the New Deal economic theories, the unbalanced Budget, tax re- 
vision, and increasing unemployment. All of these issues, and 
many more, will be openly discussed in Congress and the facts 
presented to the American people for their determination. 

When the Congress is not in session the President has the stage, 
more or less, to himself, and by means of the radio and fireside 
chats to millions of people can influence their sentiments by his 
honeyed words. When Congress is in session the opposition has a 
public forum, in a limited degree, that can offset the tremendous 
propaganda of the New Deal administration and hold the fantastic 
New Deal policies and costly experiments up to pitiless publicity 
and deserved ridicule. 

I have known for some time that we were in the midst of a 
government of confusion, bewilderment, and reprisal, and that not 
even the President or his advisers knew what direction we were 
going. But if there was any doubt of this fact in the mind of any 
fair-minded person all that was necessary to confirm it was the 
total collapse of the huge Democratic controlled Congress that 
met on November 15. 

The last session of Congress, on its ineffective, futile, and do- 
nothing record, won the unanimous condemnation of the press as 
@ “bare bones” Congress and as the most incompetent in a great 
many years. The present special session apparently will even tran- 
scend the follies and blunders of the last, both through inaction 
and sheer confusion and incompetency of leadership. 

On Monday the President’s message was read to the Congress by 
a reading clerk. It was merely an attempt to alibi the New Deal 
depression by attempting to place the blame on private industry 
and business. President Roosevelt is solely responsible for the 
business depression which is the direct result of his economic and 
financial policies and experiments. He did, however, make some 
passing reference to the need of tax revision, a concession to busi- 
ness that ought to be immediately followed up by Congress in the 
modification or repeal of destructive business taxes such as the 
undivided surplus tax and the capital-gains taxes, 
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For a moment it looked as if the retreat from Moscow collectiv- 
ism and bureaucratic control had begun. But no such luck, 
Speaker BANKHEAD and Senator BarK.Ley, the majority leader in 
the Senate, predicted that a revision of taxes would have to wait 
on other legislation. In other words, while Rome burned the 
Congress continued to fiddle in the utmost confusion without any 
legislative program or any business to consider. In all fairness, 
a large share of the blame must rest on the President for he in- 
sisted on the extra session against the will of most Members of 
Congress. 

We are now confronted with a depression; we are actually in a 
serious depression. Thirty billions of dollars worth or value 
of securities on the stock exchange were wiped out in the last 2 
months. Another $30,000,000,000 has been wiped out in the value 
of unlisted securities, in real estate, mortgages, and so on. This 
does not mean simply that the rich man has lost half of his for- 
tune or half of his security values or that the middle class have 
lost half of their security values. It means the beginning of a 
vicious circle. It means that the rich man will stop his activities, 
that he will curtail his expenditures, and stop putting money into 
business ventures. It means that the man of moderate means will 
cease buying automobiles. 

The man who is really hit hardest, the one who suffers most, is 
the wage earner. He loses his job in the steel mills, which today 
are operating at only 35 percent of production capacity. He loses 
his job, or is put on part time, or his pay is reduced. The wage 
earner is the main sufferer. It is not those in the higher brackets 
of income taxes but the wage earners whose very livelihood and 
that of their families that are endangered. 

This is a Roosevelt depression. The last depression was brought 
about by overspeculation, but not so this depression. This has 
been brought about by unsound and uneconomic laws, and by 
radical and socialistic laws which have been rushed through Con- 
gress that have destroyed business confidence. 

There is nothing wrong with this country of ours. It is still 
the best country in the world in which to live. The only single 
thing that is wrong is that confidence has been deliberately de- 
stroyed by the New Deal administration, which has brought on 
this depression just as chickens come home to roost. The admin- 
istration is reaping the whirlwind of unsound economics, of un- 
sound laws, of collectivism, and of socialism. I pray to God that 
we are on the retreat today from Moscow, collectivism, and class 
hatred. The frightened New Dealers are beginning to realize that 
confidence and employment by business enterprise is one and 
inseparable. 

The first thing Congress did on reconvening in extraordinary 
session was to notify the President that it was ready to proceed 
with business; but, lo and behold, there was no business to pro- 
ceed with, except a discussion of the President’s message. That 
was the last thing the Democrats wanted. Whereupon the Demo- 
cratic majority sought to adjourn the House for 3 days and only 
by most strenuous efforts the handful of Republicans succeeded 
in compelling the House to meet the next day. Again the same 
procedure was attempted, and no Republican was permitted to 
speak cr even to discuss the President’s message or anything else. 

The House of Representatives, a great deliberative body, was 
turned into a kind of Fascist Congress and the opposition was 
gagged and muzzled by every parliamentary device. I deplore 
such arrogant and un-American practices. The only rights and 
privileges left to the minority members is the right of free discus- 
sion, free debate, and free speech. But even these fundamental 
minority rights were ignored, and all requests to speak were 
denied, and again an attempt was made to adjourn the House 
for 3 days and again the minority refused to consent to more than 
a 1-day adjournment. It was for this reason that I asked for time 
from the National Broadcasting Co., which was generously granted, 
so that the public might know the facts. 

The attitude of the Republicans was simply that we are ready 
to transact business and to debate the issues, but if there is no 
business to consider, let us adjourn and go home. On the third 
day, however, under relentless criticism from the press and includ- 
ing many Demce-ratic Members of Congress, the administration 
leaders recanted and graciously permitted the Republicans to take 
the floor to dencunce the failure of the administration to put into 
effect the neutrality bill and comply with the law of the land and 
the will of Congress and the American people. 

The neutrality law was to go into effect whenever a state of war 
existed between foreign nations, and if the President has not yet 
been notified by Secretary of State Hull that a state of war exists 
in China he had better get a new Secretary. 

If the President, by repudiating and nullifying an act of Con- 
gress, permits arms, ammunition, and implements of war to be car- 
ried on American ships to Canton, China, and these ships are 
seized by Japanese warships, our honor will be impugned and 
we might be forced into war with Japan. If such an incident 
should arise, because of the failure of the President to carry out 
the law of the land, a dangerous species of fascism, and we be- 
come involved in a war with Japan, then President Roosevelt 
would be solely responsible and ought to be impeached for caus- 
ing war with Japan through the violation of an act of Congress 
and a mandate from the American people. So much for interna- 
tional issues. 

Among the issues I propose to study and discuss in Congress is 
the misuse of the funds paid by wage earners for social security, 
and by home owners for mutual mortgage insurance, which the 
administration has been appropriating for current running ex- 
penses of the Government. I am inclined to the viewpoint that 








American wage earners and home owmers are being “gypped” and | 
that the Congress should immediate legislate to safeguard their | 
payments for both social security and mortgage insurance. 

I also propose to study the question of reducing the interest 
payments by home owners to the Government from 5 to 3 percent. 
It obviously does not cost the Government as much as 3 percent 
to borrow money. This is highly important, and I know of noth- 
ing that is more vital than to keep American citizens in their own 
homes, as that is the best way to curb radicalism, socialism, and 
communism. For that reason, I urge a building program backed 
by the Government but carried out by private industry to build 
@ million homes for wage earners, not to exceed $5,000, in the 
vicinity of the big centers of population. 

One of whe first things the Congress should do is to safeguard 
the payments made by American wage earners for social security, 
home mortgége insurance, and railroad pensions, which are now 
being diverted to pay for New Deal projects. I offer the following 
constructive program to restore confidence and stop the depression 
before it gets worse: 

(1) Balaace the Budget by putting our financial house in order. 

(2) Repeal or modify the undistributed-profits tax. 

(3) Repeal or modify the capital-gains tax. 

(4) Reduce rather than increase taxes by practicing national 
economy. 

(5) Restore the American markets to the products of American 
farms and factories. 

(6) Stop inciting class hatred, promoting collectivism, and gov- 
ernmental competition with private business. 

(7) Encourage by a few words and by manifest acts American 
business to make reasonable profits, to expand, and to help put 
American wage earners back to work. 

The first concern of the administration should be to put our 
financial house in order. Nothing could accomplish more to restore 
business confidence, encourage new enterprise, and provide a sound 
foundation for recovery and prosperity. If this is not done, nothing 
can save the ship of state from the inevitable shoals of inflation, 
repudiation, bankruptcy, and financial chaos, and bring about 
further unemployment. 

After all these years of depression the people are entitled to go 
forward to better times and break all records of economic well- 
being and prosperity. This can be done if only the heavy hand of 
our bureaucratic Government at Washington is withdrawn from the 
throat of business. Surely confidence would soon be restored and 
the birthright of every able-bodied American to permanent employ- 
ment would be realized and our wage earners, scorning relief, would 
be able to adequately provide for their own families and give them 
the opportunities of life to which all American citizens are entitled. 


Program of the Special Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 22 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, OF KENTUCKY, 
MADE DURING THE NATIONAL RADIO FORUM ARRANGED 
BY THE WASHINGTON STAR ON NOVEMBER 15, 1937 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on last Monday night I 
delivered over the network of the National Broadcasting Co. 
a short address on the prospective work of the extra session. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have been asked to speak briefly this 
evening on the work of the extra session of Congress which has 
met today to consider the program for which the President called 
it into extraordinary session. It is always hazardous to predict 
what Congress may or may not do within any given time. Unlike 
the extraordinary sessions of most State legislatures, which are 
limited to the consideration of subjects set out by the Governor in 
the call for an extra session, Congress is as free to take up in an 
extra session any matter not included in the President’s program 
as it would be in a regular session. 

However, there is no reason to assume that Congress will not 
at once begin to consider the program outlined by the President, 
subject to special exceptions as may have been previously ordered 
by one or the other of the two branches of the Congress. 

I think it may be assumed that the preeminent question which 
actuated the call for this special session was the necessiy for farm 
legislation. 

We recognize the fact that agriculture is the fundamental occu- 
pation not only of this Nation but of practically all the nations of 
the world. There is scarcely an industry or an activity in which 
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the people of America or of the world engage that does not b 
depend upon the production of things that come from the ground 
either in the form of crops of various kinds or in the form of 
mineral or other deposits which must come from Mother Earth. I 
think it may be conceded that without a sound agriculture that 
offers its rewards to those engaged in farming and the toil which 
they put forth in agricultural pursuits, there cannot be any gen- 
uine or permanent prosperity in the Nation. 

I need not recount the condition of American agriculture in 
1932 or 1933, nor the efforts put forth by this administration to 
make agencies of the Government available to the farmer in guid- 
ing him to a more solid foundation and greater satisfaction with 
the result of his efforts. That the policies adopted by this admin- 
istration were enormously beneficial to the farmer as a whole no 
one can dispute. It is unnecessary to claim that the great ad- 
vance in the price of farm products and in the increase in the 
farmer’s income has been solely due to the policies of this admin- 
istration. But that they have contributed materially to the 
advancement of the farmer’s welfare is beyond reasonable dispute 

In 1933 the condition of the whole country from an agricultural, 
industrial, economic, social, and financial welfare was so precarious 
that many emergency measures were necessary in order that the 
process of rebuilding might be immediately begun. As a result, 
for more than 4 years we saw a gradual recovery from the depths 
of the depression, and we saw a very large measure of rehabilita- 
tion in agriculture and industry. 

Because of the increase in the farmer’s income he enjoyed greater 
purchasing power which was reflected in major industrial produc- 
tion. Unsalable surpluses were reduced by the policy of crop 
regulation and control, which automatically brought the prices of 
farm products within reasonable reach of a point where the farmer 
could afford to produce his crops. The question of farm legisla- 
tion is not political in a partisan sense. For many years both 
Democrat and Republican Parties have declared the farm problem 
to be national and have promised to deal with it as a national 
problem, and in looking for means by which to deal with it they 
have both promised to inaugurate a permanent policy of crop 
regulation and control so as to gage production more in proportion 
to consumption at home and salability in the markets of the world. 

Every student of agriculture recognizes the fact that it is folly 
deliberately and consistently to produce more agricultural products 
than we can consume or sell. 

When surpluses are produced that can neither be consumed nor 
sold, there are only two alternatives. We must either curtail the 
production of surpluses or run the risk, after assuming the cer- 
tainty that by dumping these surpluses on the home market, we 
will depress the prices to the farmer to such a low point that he 
cannot produce them at a profit. This situation depresses agri- 
culture, discourages the farmer, results in a larger indebtedness. and 
the foreclosure of mortgages on the scale which we witnessed from 
1929 to 1933 

It is in order to avoid this situation that the last ses 
gress, both the House and Senate, passed resolutions 
them to the enactment of permanent farm legislation 
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regular session in January 

In view of the fact that in some sections of the country the 
farmers are already beginning to prepare their soil for next year’s 
crops, and in view of the necessity that whatever machinery set up 
shall be geared to operate on the production and distribution of 
next year’s crops, the President has seen fit in his wisdom to call us 
into extraordinary session to deal with this subject 

We all admit that this is the most important question before the 
extraordinary session. It is a subject that dn careful 
examination and investigation, and the most intense and thought- 
ful consideration in order that we may approach the subject in 
wisdom and candor with full realization of the enormity of the 
problem which faces us ; 

During lean years, when nature ts unkind to agriculture and 
either by a poor season or for other reasons the yield of the soil 
is curtailed the necessity for Federal action in the way of legisla- 
tion is proportionately lessened. But in dealing with agricul- 
ture as a national problem, we must deal with it over a period 
of years and not according to the particular phase that may 
attend the growth of a single crop. But when nature turns out 
to be most bounteous and generous in the yield per acre so that 
a given number of acres in 1 year may produce an exceptional 
yield so as to increase beyond expectation the production of any 
specific crop such as cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and other spe- 
cific productions, we are at once faced with the necessity of so 
working out our agricultural economy as to make it nécessary 
for the farmer to suffer unduly because of either too small or 
too great a production of the crops necessary to sustain the life 
of our people. 

It so happens that during the current year, there has been an 
unusually favorable crop season. There has been a greater yield 
per acre than has occurred in a number of years, and while we 
cannot assume that this unusual bounty on the part of nature 
will continue from year to year, we are compelled to assume the 
obligation to which we have heretofore committed ourselves, of 
enacting legislation that will guide American agriculture in the 
process of attempting to lift the standards of prices and of 
profit to a level that will enable the farmer to feel reasonably sure 
that he will prosper over a period of years in the production of 
his crops. The situation which confronts us today is the result 
in part of overproduction in many of the basic crops of the farm. 
We will harvest the largest crop of cotton in the history of the 
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Nation. The production of wheat for 1937 was nearly 300,000,000 
bushels greater than the average production for the last 4 or 5 
years. The production of corn, tobacco, rice, and other basic crops 
has been in like proportion. 

No individual farmer can regulate this situation. No county 
nor State alone can attempt this regulation because no cotton- 
growing State or tobacco-growing State, or wheat-growing State, 
or corn-growing State, would be willing to attempt any control 
or curtailment unless it had the assurance that every other State 
legislature producing the same crops would do the same. No 
such assurances can be obtained. Therefore the only agency of 
the people capable of dealing with these problems as a whole is 
the National Government. 

We have met in extraordinary session to attempt to deal with 
that problem before the Christmas holidays. The Committee on 
Agriculture in both House and Senate have been at work for 
weeks upon legislation fulfilling this obligation. It is not an 
easy thing to write such a measure, because there are many com- 
plications in the attempt to set up the machinery or the policy 
for the effective control of agricultural production so as to guar- 
antee the fulfillment of the objectives and at the same time avoid 
the pitfalls which sometimes beset the congressional pathway. 

I have no doubt that within the next few days in both the House 
and Senate the appropriate committees will bring forth a compre- 
hensive and constructive measure that will eliminate the hazardous 
fluctuations in the prices of farm products resulting from the 
haphazard and uneconomic conditions which have surrounded 
agriculture for a long period of time. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


One of the important questions for which the President called 
this extraordinary session is the reorganization of the Govern- 
ment departments. 

From time immemorial Congress has created new bureaus, com- 
missions, and agencies for the accomplishment of some specific pur- 
pose made necessary by the rapidly developing complexity of Amer- 
ican social and industrial life. Frequently these boards, bureaus, 
and commissions have been set up as independent agencies free 
from the control or supervision of any existing Department. Theo- 
retically they were supposed to be directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent. There are more than 130 of these independent and more or 
less irresponsible agencies floating around like Haley's kite, with 
more tail than head. 
them was created that it was setting up almost as large and compli- 
cated an assortment of Federal agencies outside the jurisdiction 
of departments as actually existed within the departments. As a 
result there is great duplication of effort among many of them and 
much waste of time and money due to the lack of coordination. 
As a result of the President’s message to Congress in its last session 
special committees were created in both Houses to consider govern- 
mental reorganization. Long and thoughtful consideration in both 
open and executive sessions were held, and as a result the House 
has already passed two measures and has two others on its cal- 
endar encompassing the reforms suggested by the President. The 
Senate committee reported an omnibus reorganization bill covering 
the whole field, and that measure is now on the calendar ready 
for action when taken up by the Senate. That this measure will 
be speedily considered and passed before the end of the extra session 
I have every reason to believe, and it will be our duty to urge 
the speedy consideration of this measure not only in the interest 
of greater efficiency and considerable economy in operating the 
Government itself but in setting an example to private enterprise 
which will be helpful in the coordination of those functions where 
Government and private enterprise will operate in harmony and in 
cooperation. 

LABOR 


One of the important purposes for which the President called 
us into extra session is the question of labor as involved in the 
so-called wage and hour legislation now pending in the House 
of Representatives 

This measure passed the Senate at its last session and will not 
again come before the Senate for action until it has been passed 
by the House with such amendments as the House may see fit 
to adopt. 

Four years ago there were nearly 15,000,000 unemployed men in 
the United States. This number has been reduced by both pri- 
vate industry and Government assistance to something like 
7,000,000 men. But even this reduced number is entirely too 
large to constitute anything other than an unwholesome condi- 
tion in the social and economic life of the Nation. It is not my 
function to attempt to assess the reasons for this continued un- 
employment. We are naturally grateful for whatever contribution 
the Government has been able to make toward the reemployment 
of the millions of people who were out of work and are still out 
of work. We have glorified the inventor. We have sung praises 
to and have erected monuments in honor of the man who could 
invent some device by which human labor might be eliminated 
in the production of the articles necessary for the enjoyment of 
human life. And in this process we have perhaps forgotten the 
fate of the millions who were displaced by labor-saving machin- 
ery. I do not decry the machine age, nor would I attempt to 
turn back the hands of time to reinstate the primitive methods 
of another generation. But if the inventive genius of the Ameri- 
can people and the labor-saving machinery which it has produced 
has been a benefit to organized society, then organized society 
must find a way to do justice to those who have been displaced 
by affording them an opportunity to work in order that they may 
support themselves and their families according to decent stand- 
ards of living. 


Congress did not realize when each one of | 
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It may be that we have reached the time when we must find 
&@ way by which fair distribution among those available for 
work, whatever work is necessary in the production and distribu- 
tion of the great bulk of luxuries and necessities which are re- 
garded as essential to the enjoyment of life, must be made. And 
we must find a way to employ these people at a wage sufficiently 
high to enable them to live according to decent American 
standards. 

The Black-Connery wage and hour bill which passed the Sen- 
ate at its last session and is now pending in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives with a favorable report from the Committee on Labor 
is designed in part to accomplish this result. It would be super- 
human to expect that a perfect piece of legislation can be evolved 
in view of all the difficulties. But that it is a step in the right 
direction I am thoroughly convinced, and I sincerely trust that 
it may be, in its essential provisions, enacted before the end of 
this extraordinary session. 


ANTILYNCHING BILL 


While it was not one of the subjects specifically mentioned in 
the President's call for an extra session, probably because the 
House had already passed the bill and the Senate had made it 
a special order for the next session, whether it be extraordinary 
or regular session, the antilynching bill will beyond any question 
of doubt be considered and in all probability enacted before the 
end of the present session that has just begun. 

The subject of lynching has for generations been one of the 
questions to which our Nation has given most thoughtful atten- 
tion, and various efforts have been made to curb this national 
blot upon our escutcheon. While men may differ as to the formula 
of any remedy proposed, no one can deny the effects of this un- 
fortunate disregard for the orderly processes of government in the 
prosecution of crime. At the last session of Congress the House 
overwhelmingly adopted a measure designed to curb the unlawful 
lynching of persons charged with or suspected of crime, and by a 
special order entered in the Senate at the last session this meas- 
ure automatically follows farm legislation and will undoubtedly 
be passed in the Senate when voted upon by a large majority. 
I assume the responsibility of saying that there will be not only 
no effort to escape the obligation which the Senate voluntarily 
took upon itself to consider this measure, but I think I am justi- 
fied in assuring all those interested in it that every effort will be 
made to keep this obligation on the part of the Senate before the 
conclusion of the extra session just begun. 


REGIONAL PLANNING 


The subject of regional planning for the conservation of our 
natural resources is one which for a long time has given serious 
concern to far-sighted men and women. 

We have great natural resources in soil and timber and in the 
streams which drain our country. And we have been compelled 
to look with dismay upon the wasteful destruction of the fertility 
of our soil, and the decimation of our forests as well as the 
lack of any coordinated system by which to utilize the flowing 
water of our streams and make them serviceable to the people 
of the Nation. The President has recommended the creation of 
seven regions covering the whole country and encompassing the 
most important of our navigable streams and watersheds in order 
that a long-term program may be worked out by which the force. 
of nature may be harnessed and preserved not only for the serv- 
ice and enjoyment of the present generation, but in order that 
we may hand this heritage of ours down to future generations not 
impoverished but enriched so that increasing populations may 
find it possible to live upon it in happiness and comfort. These 
proposals have not yet been acted upon by the committees of the 
House and Senate in charge of this legislation. But I have every 
reason to believe and expect that immediate consideration will be 
given to this subject by the committees of both Houses and that 
Congress will promptly enact legislation creating the necessary ma- 
chinery and surveying conditions within each region and recom- 
mending to the President and to Congress what ought to be done 
to accomplish the great purposes which are outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s message upon this subject. 


TAXATION 


Another subject which will receive consideration but which in 
my judgment cannot be finally acted upon by this extra session 
of Congress is that of taxation. 

Our Federal tax laws are intricate. They are the result of 
periodic and sometimes sporadic amendments enacted from time 
to time to meet general conditions with respect to public revenue 
brought about as a result of the depression through which we 
have gone. Congress cannot revamp the tax laws in the period of 
a week or a month. Hasty tax legislation might create more diffi- 
culties than it cures. The President discussed this subject in his 
message today, and I call attention to the fact that for several 
weeks the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been giving earnest consideration to this question 
and has held hearings upon it seeking both expert and lay advice 
with reference to it. Under the Constitution the House of Repre- 
sentatives must originate all taxation laws enacted by Congress. 
Until the House has reported and passed a bill and has sent it to 
the Senate, the Senate has no constitutional power to initiate 
revenue legislation, and it cannot be expected that the House Ways 
and Means Committee or the House itself would report or pass a 
bill that had not received the most careful study and consider- 
ation involving every phase of the subject. I think I can give 
reasonable assurance that at an early date the question of reme- 
dial tax legislation designed to eliminate injustices and to encour- 
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age additional investment in industrial enterprises and to afford 
necessary relief to small and average-sized corporations actually 
engaged in industrial production and in the employment of wage 
earners will be enacted by Congress. But I would not be frank if 
I did not say that in my opinion this cannot be done within 5 
weeks, which, in all possibility will be the length of the present 
extraordinary session. If we can enact the legislation recom- 
mended to us by the President, while at the same time through 
the appropriate committees making the necessary investigation 
and obtaining the necessary information upon the complicated 
subject of Federal taxation so as to be ready to consider tax legis- 
lation early in the January session, we will have made a long stride 
toward the accomplishment of the ends which every sincere lover 
of his country is anxious to accomplish. No one desires to avoid 
or to postpone unnecessarily the readjustments of some of the pro- 
visions of our tax laws. The House Committee on Ways and Means 
has been proceeding carefully and intelligently to consider this 
whole subject, and it accomplishes nothing for business or the 
Government to attempt to throw haphazard legislation into this 
extra session, when every man who is familiar with the processes 
of legislation knows that a hasty tax bill passed simply in order to 
say that a tax bill had been passed would in all probability do 
more harm than good. 

Many other subjects may come up for discussion during the 
present session, but I think it well to admonish the country that 
this extra session will have to conclude its work before the begin- 
ning of the new year. That means that about 5 weeks will consti- 
tute the length of the session. We hope to accomplish the enact- 
ment of the President’s recommended program so that we may 
return in January. 





Rescue the Home Owner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY ELLENBOGEN, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, ON NOVEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. ELLENBOGEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my speech over 
the Columbia Sroadcasting System national. hookup, on 
November 19, 1937, as follows: 


The special session of Congress must consider many problems of 
supreme importance to the well-being of every citizen of the United 
States. No problem is more important nor can be more important 
than the welfare and the security of 6,000,000 home owners. Fore- 
closure of the homes of our people must stop 


TWENTY THOUSAND FORECLOSURES EXPECTED 


If a private insurance company would announce that it was 
planning to foreclose on 200,000 homes in the United States, an 
outraged citizenry would demand an immediate halt. This is what 
is happening today, except that the foreclosures are being made not 
by a private money lender, not by an insurance company, but by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation—an agency of our Government. 

Just think of it; the very agency which Congress established to 
save the home owner from foreclosure is now closing in on him 

Every fifth home owner who obtained a loan from the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation has either been foreclosed or is in danger 
of being foreclosed. 


LET US LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Here is the record—an amazing record of a steadily increasing 
number, a steadily accelerated rate of foreclosure: 


As of December 31, 1935, there were 4,470 foreclosures, totaling 
$19,689,499. 

As of June 30, 1936, there were 27,651 foreclosures, totaling 
$117,121,222. 


As of December 31, 1936, there were 67,735 foreclosures, totaling 
$270,319,661. 

As of July 31, 
$410,679,043. 

And September 30, 1937, there were 114,402 foreclosures, totaling 
$443 ,574,915. 


THE BUSINESS RECESSION WILL GREATLY ACCELERATE DEFAULTS 


Since then a business recession has developed. Thousands of 
home owners have been furloughed from their jobs, their income has 
been reduced, or has entirely stopped. They will be unable to meet 
their payments on their home-loan mortgage. Does the board of 
directors of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation intend to increase 
foreclosures even more and put these jobless citizens out of their 
homes? 
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A WAVE OF FORECLOSURES CAUSED THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HOME 
OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 

I have always believed it to be the purpose of the Home Owners’ 

Loan Corporation to rescue the home owners permanently and not 

to let them linger for a while and then administer the death blow 


Let me remind the management of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration that it was created as a rescue agency. It is not a private 
money-lending agency but a public institution, a home-saving 


institution. 





In 1932 a wave of foreclosures swept this Nation Thousands of 
distressed home owners were either being foreclosed or threatened 
with foreclosure. A million or more home owners faced evi I 
their savings wiped out, their home only a memory, their dream 
of home ownership shattered, probably forever 

As a result of these mass foreclosures land values were steadily 
falling, the security of money invested in mortgages w threat- 
ened, building and loan associations, insurance companies, and 
other financial institutions which had a large part of their 
invested in such mortgages were faced with saste In 3 
desperate situation Congress stepped in and created the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation 

CONGRESS INTENDED PERMANENT RELIEF 

The intent cf Congress was to set up a long-time pr« am ich 
would gradually reduce the mortgage debt and ultimately assure 
homes free and clear of the mortgage The intent of Congress w 
to set up a program for the permanent rescue of the home owne 
and not just to tide him over the emergency 

It now seems necessary to rededicate the Home Owners’ Loan 


Corporation to the purposes for which it was created. It now seen 
necessary to emphasize that it was created to save and rescue the 


home owners. Let the Home Loan Board remember its mission and 
act for the benefit of the people 

I gladly pay tribute to the achievements of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. I acknowledge that it has saved 1,021,817 homes 
from foreclosure. But to save the home owners in 1933, in 1934 
and in 1935 only to take their homes away in 1936 and 1937 
defeats the intent of Congress 

I want the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to remain a rescue 
agency and silence the sheriff's hammer 

H. R. 6092, THE ELLENBOGEN BILL TO AMEND THE HOME-LOAN LAWS 


On June 16, 1935, I introduced a bill to reduce the rate of interest 
on home-loan mortgages from 5 percent and 6 percent, now 
charged, to 3144 percent and to spread the payment of installments 
of principal and interest over a period of 25 instead of the 
10 and 15 years now provided. I introduced the same bill in the 
first session of the present Congress, and it is now known as H. R 
6092. The events of the last 2 years have vindicated mj 
They have shown that the passage of the Ellenbogen bill is no 
desirable but an absolute necessity 

When the original Home Loan Act was passed in June 1933 the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation had to pay a rate of interest of 
4 percent on its bonds. It was estimated that a margin of 1 percent 
Was necessary to absorb the loss and to pay administrative expens 
Therefore the rate of interest to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion was fixed at 5 percent 

ENT 


THE H. O. L. C. PAYS AN AVERAGE RATE OF INTEREST OF 2.5 PERC! 


On April 27, 1934, the Home Loan Act was amended by Congres 
to provide that the bonds should be guaranteed by the Govern- 
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ment both as to interest and principal. This enabled the sale of 
these bonds at a much lower rate of interest As a matter of fact 
only $323,381,000 of Home Loan bonds were issued with an interest 
rate of 4 percent. The balance of the Home Loan bonds carry a 
much lower rate of interest 

The average rate of interest of all Home Loan bonds is only 


slightly more than 214 percent, or 2.624 percent to be exact 

Therefore the interest rate to the home owner should not exceed 
31% percent 

THE HOME OWNER SHOULD PAY ONLY 3.5 PERCENT INTEREST 

That is the rate of interest which should in justice 
ness be charged to the home owner. If the present interest rate 
5 and 6 percent continues, the Home Owners’ Loan Corpor- 
ation will make a profit on the indebtedness of the individual 
home owner. That is not the purpose for which it was created 
It is wrong to charge an excessive rate of interest which the home 
owner in mest cases cannot afford to pay. The present rate of 
interest is dragging the home owner deeper and deeper into debt, 
has already resulted in a large number of foreclosures and, if 
tinued, will result in further mass foreclosures 

This is contrary to the intent of the act. Congress set up a sys- 
tem to secure the home owner in his home permanently and not 
merely to tide him over for a year or two. 


SPREAD INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OVER 25 YEARS INSTEAD OF 15 


A burdensome feature of home loans is the requirement that the 
principal amount of the home-loan mortgage must be paid off 
within 15 years—and in some cases within 10 years. In addition to 
paying taxes, insurance, and interest, and making necessary repairs 
the home owner must pay off the principal amount of his mortgage 
debt in monthly installments within 15 years. Very few owners 
can make these large monthly payments 

The Ellenbogen bill solves the difficulties of the home owner and 
saves the Government from loss. It reduces the rate of interest to 
3% percent and spreads the time of payment over a period of 25 
years. 
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ELLENBOGEN BILL REDUCES MONTHLY PAYMENTS FROM 
THOUSAND TO $5 


Under the present home-loan plan, the home owner must pay 
nearly $8 per month for every $1,000 of his mortgage. Under my 
bill he will be required to pay only $5.01 per $1,000. 

Let me give you an example: On a $4,000 mortgage the home 
owner is now required to pay monthly installments of about $32. 
Under my bill, this would amount to only $20, or a saving of $12 
a month. This is an important saving for thousands of small- 
home owners. 

A very large number of home owners are not able to pay $32 
a month on a $4,000 mortgage, but they would be able to pay $20. 
In this way the home owners would be able to keep up their 
payments. Their homes would be saved from foreclosures, the 
Government would receive its money, and the Nation would be 
saved from the spectacle of mass foreclosure of home owners by 
a Government agency. 

THE PASSAGE OF MY HOME-LOAN BILL WOULD NOT COST THE 

GOVERNMENT ANYTHING 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation pays about 244 percent on 
its bonds. A rate of interest to the home owner of 344 percent, 
which I propose, would leave it a margin of nearly 1 percent. 
This is and should be sufficient to pay losses and administrative 
expenses. 


PASSAGE OF ELLENBOGEN BILL WILL SAVE MONEY FOR TAXPAYERS 


The Ellenbogen bill will save money to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation in the following particulars: 

(1) On most properties that have been foreclosed some pay- 
ments were being regularly made. These payments will be lost 
and in many instances will not be replaced by the receipt of 
rent, because many foreclosed properties are not rented. 

As of September 30 foreclosure was in process or had been com- 
pleted on 114,402 dwellings, representing about 145,000 units. Of 
these only 40,295 units are rented. Eighty thousand dwellings 
have been foreclosed or are in the process of being foreclosed 
but are not rented. On these dwellings all payments to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation have been stopped because of the fore- 
closure. These homes bring no income whatever to the H. O. L. C, 
but they do necessitate large expenditures. 

The H. O. L. C. must pay about $8,000,000 a year in taxes on 
these unrented dwellings. 

(2) In order to foreclose, the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
had to pay lawyer's fees, court costs, sheriff, and other legal ex- 
penses. An average of $160 for each foreclosure is a moderate 
figure. The foreclosures of the 114,000 homes cost the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation at least $18,000,000, and foreclosures 
of the 80.900 homes that still are unrented and on which no 
income is received cost the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation at 
least $12,000,000. 

(3) Properties that are foreclosed and remain unrented and 
unoccupied necessarily deteriorate. The cost of supervising them, 
insuring them, and keeping them in repair is high. It runs into 
millions of dollars on the 80,000 foreclosed and unrented properties. 


PASSAGE OF THE ELLENBOGEN BILL WILL SAVE TENS OF MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS 


Let me summarize for you the result of the foreclosure of these 
114,000 properties, 80,000 of which are still unrented, representing 
a steady, continuing, and ever-mounting loss to the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and thus to the Government and the taxpayer. 

Instead of easing the payments and permitting home owners to 
save their homes, the Board of Directors of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation decided to foreclose. As a result, it has spent 
millions of dollars in foreclosure costs, and in payment of taxes. 
To this must be added further millions of dollars for loss of in- 
terest on the investment or for loss of rental on these properties, 
millions of dollars for supervision, and millions of dollars for re- 
pairs and insurance. 

I say to you with all the emphasis at my command, and I be- 
lieve you will agree with me, that it would be much better and 
cheaper to pass the Ellenbogen bill which will permit the home 
owner to retain his home and which will not cost the Government 
one single cent. Not only would it not cost the Goverment 
anything, but it would save the Government tens of millions of 
dollars every year. 


WHO WILL BENEFIT BY THE ELLENBOGEN BILL? 


(1) The Ellenbogen bill will bring relief to 1,000,000 home 
owners who carry home-loan mortgages and whose monthly pay- 
ments would be reduced. It would permit them to remain self- 
respecting and self-sustaining home owners. 

(2) The passage of the Ellenbogen bill will increase the value 
of the home of every home owner. The reduction of the rate of 
interest and the spread of payment of installments over 25 years 
will make these properties easier to sell. 

(3) The passage of the Ellenbogen bill will increase the value 
of every home in the United States, because it will prevent the 
demoralization of real-estate values by preventing the wholesale 
dumping of distress properties by the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 

ration. 
poe) The passage of the Ellenbogen bill is in the interest of the 
entire Nation because it preserves the home ownership of tens 
of thousands of good and thrifty home owners. 


LET MR. JONES TAKE NOTICE 


On October 23, 1937, Mr. Charles A. Jones, the general manager 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, issued a release opposing 
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the passage of all bills which aim to reduce the rate of interest 
of home-loan mortgages and extend their period of amortization. 

This release ignored a number of very pertinent facts and was 
misleading in many respects. Its basis, its premise, and its con- 
clusions were incorrect. 

I desire to raise another point in connection with the statement 
of Mr. Jones. I want to say to him and to the other employees 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation that it is for Congress and 
not for them to determine the policy of this Government in regard 
to home-loan mortgages. If they desire to submit facts for the 
information of the Congress or of the public, let them do so, but 
let them refrain from making misleading propaganda against bills 
introduced by Members of Congress. Mr. Jones is employed to 
manage the affairs of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and not 
to use his office to kill bills which aim to improve the Corporation's 
service to the people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this matter concerns every one of you. 
If you have a home-loan mortgage you are directly interested. If 
you own a home which is subject to a private mortgage or free of 
debt you are just as much interested, because mass foreclosure of 
home-loan mortgages will depreciate the value of your own home. 

The Ellenbogen bill is being pickled in the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the House of Representatives. A petition is 
pending, discharge petition No. 26, which will discharge the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and the Rules Committee and 
will free this bill from the grip of a congressional committee which 
is preventing relief to the home owners. Ladies and gentlemen, 
you know who your Congressman is. Ask him to sign discharge 
petition No. 26. Ask him to help to pass the Ellenbogen bill. 

Every Member of Congress who favors relief for home owners 
should sign this petition, so that we may have a chance to debate 
the bill and act upon it on the floor of the House. Amendments 
may then be offered and the bill can be passed in a form agreeable 
to a majority of the Members of the House. 

Help to rescue the home owner. Give him a chance to save 
his home. 


The Unemployment Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. W. R. THOM, OF OHIO, ON NOVEM- 
BER 12, 1937 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am reprinting herewith my address 
delivered over the Canton, Ohio, radio station on the sub- 
ject of the “Unemployment Census”: 


The census of the unemployed is of peculiar interest to me for 
the reason that the determination to use the post office as the 
agency in making the census is in line with my suggestion made 
in a speech in the House of Representatives on February 18, 1937. 
Having long felt that the postal employees, with their high in- 
telligence and their wide familiarity with the people on their 
routes, constituted the one organized body that could do this 
job in the shortest possible time and with accuracy as well, I wait 
eagerly to see the justification of my faith in these men. 

A few days ago I talked to the letter carriers and clerks of the 
Canton, Ohio, post office at a meeting called to discuss the regu- 
lations governing the census, and at its conclusion I asked the 
hundred or more men if they could do the task. They roared 
back, “Yes."" My own idea is that a group of men who distributed 
and collected the thousands of N. R. A. contracts, carried the sol- 
dier bonus checks to the recipients, and listed over 30,000,000 work- 
men as applicants for old-age pensions can count the unemployed 
with little or no difficulty. When Mr. John Biggers, in charge of 
the census job, asked the post office whether it could deliver over 
30,000,000 registration cards in 2 days, the postal authorities calmly 
replied they could do it in a single day. 

All the time during the last few years that a census of the un- 
employed has been urged, I have been advocating the use of the 
Post Office facilities. When I was in Europe a number of years 
ago, I learned that the policemen of the city of London make the 
census of population. The regulations provide that householders 
shall remain indoors between certain hours on a Sunday morning, 
until the London bobbies have a chance to list them. In Turkey 
the enumeration of the inhabitants is taken by the school teachers. 

When, however, I began to sponsor the idea that the post-office 
employees in this country should be entrusted with the unemployed 
census, I found officials, from the Cabinet on down skeptical. The 
Secretary of Commerce, back in December 1936, gave the opinion 
that the proposal was unworkable. In June 1937, I rapped at the 
door of the W. P. A. Administrator, Mr. Harry Hopkins. He likewise 

















threw cold water on the plan, but his reasons were not so sweeping 
His chief fear was that it would be impossible for carriers in the 
larger cities who have great tenement districts to obtain a full 
return from the persons unemployed. 

Well, I stuck to the idea, and as I looked around I found more 
reasons why the Post Office could do the job adequately. Here was 
a set of men each assigned to a particular route and who were well 
acquainted with many of the persons on that route. The carriers 
have known for years who of their clients were on relief. They 
likewise meet and talk with scores of people each day, and naturally 
they have a most intimate knowledge of what is going on in their 
families. Furthermore, I knew something of the spirit of the postal 
employees, and I knew that they have a pride of service that would 
not permit them to make a failure of any such great undertaking. 
So on the last day I was in Washington after the adjournment of 
the last session of Congress, I decided that I would interview 
Postmaster General Farley. Action by Congress for the taking of 
the census had been completed. I met Postmaster General Farley 
in his office and laid before him the letter which I had previously 
written Mr. Hopkins setting forth in detail the plan I had in mind 
Farley, in his good-natured way, said, as soon as he had read the 
plan, that the Post Office Department could perform the job. The 
Postmaster General the next day placed my letter before the Presi- 
dent, and it wasn't long until I had the very cheering message 
from Mr. Farley that the plan in large part as I had sketched it 
would be adopted. 

Now, the chief opportunity for failure in this program is possibly 
a lack of knowledge on the part of the unemployed as to what they 
are to do and how they are to do it. Care must be taken by 
registrants in answering the questions on the card each one wil! 
receive. If these inquiries are not accurately answered, then, of 
course, the total results of the census will be of no avail. It is 
therefore incumbent upon registrants to study closely the card and 
then listen to the instructions for filling it out as given over the 
radio. Defective cards will make it necessary for the letter car- 
riers personally to contact the makers in order to get full replies 
Manifestly, too much negligence will mean many demands on the 
part of postmen, and consequently delay in the census results 

As I understand it, school teachers are going to be asked to 
explain to their pupils the questions on the card. This will be in 
the hope that the children will carry the message home, and par- 
ticularly will help their fathers who may not be so well versed in 
the English language. This cooperation of the teachers is especially 
needed. In my office, reading as I do hundreds of letters received 
from my district—for not a letter comes into my office that I do 
not personally read—I note that many of them are written by 
youthful hands and signed by their fathers and mothers 

What will be gained by the census? First of all, notwithstanding 
all of the jibes at the W. P. A., it is a fact that the more than one 
and a half million persons now benefited by it could not get jobs 
in the midst of a season of heavy production. There was not at 
any time a scarcity of labor except in skilled trades, and W. P. A. 
skilled men are few and far between. The fact that there was no 


labor scarcity shows that W. P. A. men were not in any large 
numbers refusing to go from W. P. A. to private employment. Of 
course, there were exceptions. Also, there were men who had a 


W. P. A. job that promised to be steady for a year or so who would 
not quit for a job that would last a week or so. So the census 
help us not a bit so far as the W. P. A. employees are concer 
We know much about this class, and careful studies of their plight 
have been made. 








When it comes to the unemployed in addition to W. P. A. work- 
ers, we have had no accurate idea of their number, their age, or 
their occupation. These are the people with some savings, some 
source of support that kept them from becoming relief work- 


ers. Many there were whose pride restrained them from taking 
even a W. P. A. job. It is this class we particularly wish to reach 
in this enumeration. We shall also have to count those recently 
laid off in shops that are waiting orders from automobile concerns 
that soon will go into production of new automobile models, but 
these men will shortly return to work, and they are not a problem. 

We shall find, I feel sure, that the bulk of unemployment lies 
with the class of men over 45 years of age, against whom a bar to 
employment has been raised in many localities. It is interesting 
in this connection to know that W. P. A. surveys of men in its 
employ show that the men around 45, by actual observation and 
grading, are the best of all the workers on the W. P. A. projects 
How to handle this class of men is a puzzle that requires thinking 
and planning. The doctrine of rugged individualism does not help 
those victims of the machine age. 

There is another distinctive class of unemployed that has my 
special interest. They are those physically handicapped. Perhaps 
it isa man who drew accident compensation from the State of Ohio 
whose income from this source has stopped and who just can’t 
be placed because he is physically impaired. He may have lost an 
eye or a leg or a hand. The door to employment is pretty tightly 
closed to him. He comes to my Office, and I listen to his story, but 
I am helpless even to suggest that something can be done for him. 

We have, too, a larger class of men who are without skill, who 
have handled shovels and picks in the past. Their type of labor 
is now done by steam shovels, trench-digging machines, and the 
like. Whether at their age they can be trained to a definite trade 
or calling is doubtful. At any rate, their plight has already borne 
in upon us the need of training for the hands—something that 
has been missing in our schools. The new Timken Technical High 
School just announced for Canton is a local answer. In every other 
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part of the country technical education in the trades will have to 
be promoted. At the moment we are told that a building boom 
would find us short of carpenters, bricklayers, and other building 
artisans. We must meet that situation by proper extension of our 
educational system. 

Some men there are who have made their own way into economic 
security, and who look out on the world and say it is a pretty good 






world. They don't like the doctrine that we are our brother's 
keeper. Eventually, however, those who take this attitude will find 
that unemployment, sooner or later, will imperil their financial 


security. The less buying power, whether it be among farmers or 
laboring men, will soon topple down the whole economic structure 

This census, if it does nothing more, will arouse public sentiment 
as to the depth and breadth of the problem and provoke, I hop 
a desire to so plan that we may reach the goal where every man who 
wants to work can find a job. Nothing short of such a condition 
will satisfy my idea of a successful democracy. 


The American Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 
OF KENTUCKY 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


IN THE 


HON. BRENT SPENCE, OF KENTUCKY, ON 
OCTOBER 27, 19 


RADIO ADDRESS BY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on Navy Day, October 27, 
1937: 


Today we celebrate Navy Day of the United States. It is 
priate upon this occasion to not only recall with pride the 
achievements of our Navy in the past and the illustrious names with 
which it has illumined the pages of the history of our country, but 
we should also give earnest thought to the purposes for which our 
Navy was established and its future maintenance, and the national 
policy that should prevail in regard to it 

The Navy contributed in no small degree to the success of our 
arms in the war by which we obtained our independence and 
came a nation. The glorious achievements of John Paul Jones in 
that conflict is an inspiration to every schoolboy and schoolgirl in 
America The account of the battle betweer the 
Richard and the Serapis will always be one of the brightest pages in 
American history. We contemplate with pride that J nes, when 
asked by the commander of the Serapis if he surrendered his sink- 
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ing ship replied, “I have not begun to fight”; and how when the 
battle was going against him, he lashed his badly damaged ship 
to the Serapis and boarded and captured her How the way to 
France, as the Bonhomme Richard sank, Jones transferred his pris- 
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oners and crew from the sinking ship to the Serapis ar 
port in the ship of the enemy. This is said to be the « 





in history where the victor lost his ship and was for to return 
to port with the vessel which he captured Jones spent his last 
years in France, where he died in 1792. It is said Napoleon remarked 
after the French defeat at Trafalgar, “Had Jones lived to this day 


France might have had an admiral 

The history of the War of 1812 was made illustrious by the names 
of Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, and James Lawrence and others, 
and the heroism of the American sailors Lawrence, mortally 
wounded, when in command of the American ship Chesapeake, in 
the engagement with the British ship Shannon, and being carried 
below, gave voice to that immortal phrase, “Don't give up the ship.” 





During the Civil War that high daring and splendid seamanship 
which has distinguished the sailors of the American Navy 
throughout history was again demonstrated by both sides. 


Amongst the illustrious names of that conflict are Admiral Farra- 
gut, Captain Winslow, and Captain Semmes 

In the War with Spain the victory of the American fleet under 
Admiral Dewey at Manila Bay on May 1, 1898, is one of the most 
splendid and inspiring in all history. We recall the coolness of 
the commander, who held his fire for almost half an hour after 
he had passed through the narrow entrance of the bay, when the 
Spanish ships opened fire at long range, and until he had gotten 
his ships in the formation he desired, when he turned to the 
captain of the Olympia and uttered the phrase which has sounded 
around the world, “You may fire when ready, Gridley.” 

We recall with pride the Battle of Santiago, in which the 
American fleet commanded by Admiral Sampson destroyed the 
Spanish fleet, and the sinking of the Merrimac under command 


of Captain Hobson for the purpose of bottling up the Spanish 
fleet of Admiral Cervera in the harbor of Santiago, which all 
add to the glory of the courage and achievements of the Navy. 


the World War 


The accomplishments of the American Navy in 
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were most remarkable. The transporting of our immense Army 
to foreign shores over an ocean infested with mines and sub- 
marines was a marvelous achievement and was the deciding 
factor in the Allies winning the war. 

These are but a few of the high lights in the glorious history 
of our Navy. Time does not permit me to continue the recital 
of the annals of our ships and our sailors, officers, and men. 

The Constitution of the United States wisely provides that 
Congress shall have the power to provide for and maintain a 
navy and make rules for the government of the naval forces; 
that the President shall be the Commander in Chief of the Navy 
of the United States; and that no State, without the consent 
of Congress, shall keep troops or ships of war in times of peace 
or declare war unless actually invaded or in such imminent 
danger as will not admit of delay. The wise founders of our 
Government saw the immediate necessity for a navy if our rights 
were to be regarded and our future made secure. 

America built her first fleet following the Revolutionary War. 
She has engaged in the following foreign wars: The French in 
1798, the Barbary Pirates from 1801 to 1806, the British from 
1812 to 1815, the Spanish-American War in 1898, and the World 
Wer in 1917-18. In all the engagements those in command of the 
American ships displayed a high order of ability, seamanship, and 
courage, which has proclaimed to the world the American sailor 
has no superior. 

Every nation in every age, unless it was satisfied to live in isola- 
tion and within itself, has seen the necessity of maintaining a 
navy. In the Old Testament we are told “King Solomon made a 
navy of ships on the shore of the Red Sea, and Hiram sent in the 
navy his servants, shipmen that had Knowledge of the sea, with 
the servants of Solomon, and they came to Ophir and fetched from 


thence gold 420 talents and brought it to King Solomon.” King 
Solomon, the wisest of men, knew he could have no domestic 
peace or foreign commerce without a navy. Time forbids me to 


pursue this thought, but sea power has always brought prosperity 
and world influence to the nation that possessed it; and when the 
sea power of a nation has declined, the nation has commenced to 
decay. 

“The fundamental naval policy of the United States is to main- 
tain the Navy in sufficient strength to support the national policies, 
commerce, and to guard the continental and overseas possessions.” 
The hope of the American people that since our experience in the 
World War has become an obsession is that we may have peace. 
That we may maintain our neutrality in the disputes of other 
nations and in which we have no interest and out of which no 
possible benefits could come to us. Unless we have the power to 
protect our commerce, which we may place under reasonable regu- 
lations and restraints to effectuate this purpose when a state of 
war exists between foreign nations, and unless it is apparent to the 
nations of the world that we have the power to guard our com- 
merce and our continental and overseas possessions, we cannot 
maintain our neutrality or make secure that peace which we so 
earnestly desire. 

If we are so weak that we cannot preserve to ourselves the 
possessions we cherish when they are in danger, it is obvious we 
must make common cause with others to protect them. This will 
involve entangling alliances. We can only maintain our inde- 
pendence by strength. It has been said “rights of neutrality will 
only be respected when they are defended by an adequate power. 
A nation despicable by its weakness, forfeits even the privilege of 
being neutral.” And when we cannot be assured of our neutral- 
ity being respected in this day of national envies and of racial 
and religious hates, when wars are raging in Europe and the Far 
East and when there is no stability anywhere in government or 
human relationships we can have no confidence that we will not 
be drawn into those awful conflicts. 

Peace is not the offspring of weakness, peace is the offspring of 
power. When Washington urged the creation of a permanent 
Navy in 1796 he said “To secure respect to a neutral flag requires 
a naval force organized and ready to vindicate it from insults and 
aggressions. This may even prevent the necessity of going to 
war by discouraging belligerent powers from committing such vio- 
laticns of the rights of the neutral party as may first or last 
leave no other option.” 

The maintenance of an adequate Navy by the United States 
cannot endanger the possessions or the peace and happiness of 
any other nation. No nation has anything we desire and we can 
say with truth that the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the 
other nations of the world will inure to our lasting benefit and 
is one of our cherished objects. As a nation we have no interest 
in waging war and we must through legislation see that no 
American citizen shall have any interest in our waging war. 
We should make it possible not only to conscript men but the 
material resources of our people. The United States desires to 
be in the position of the strong and just man who says to His 
quarrelsome neighbors. “I want to stay out of your fights and I 
propose to stay out of them. If you persist in drawing me into 
them it will be to your own ill fortune and disaster.” 

The Navy not only exemplifies and teaches the art of naval war- 
fare, it not only wields a power that if it is sufficiently strong will 
insure peace, it also cultivates those qualities in the individual 
which make for good citizenship, the qualities of fidelity, disci- 
pline, and obedience. They are not less necessary to make a good 
sailor and a good soldier than they are important in making good 
citizens. For we cannot have any stable government without dis- 
cipline and obedience, for government is based upon obedience. 

The inculcating into the youth of our land these qualities which 
are often neglected in the home and the stimulation of the stern 
virtues which are cultivated and enjoined in our land and naval 
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forces make for a self-sacrificing patriotism which is as necessary 
in times of peace as in war. 

While it is necessary that our Navy have adequate ships, officers, 
and men maintained in a high order of efficiency, we must not 
overlook the importance of creating and training an adequate 
Naval Reserve. When it is realized that more than twice as many 
officers and men of the Reserve are required upon mobilization as 
Regular officers and men, some idea of the importance of this 
problem may be realized. The mission of the Naval Reserve is 
“to procure, organize, and train the officers and men necessary in 
the event of war for the expansion and operation of the United 
States Fleet and naval transportation service.” 

Time allotted forbids me from describing, even in general terms, 
the various functions of the Navy, its great accomplishments in 
time of peace no less than in time of war. Its accomplishments in 
the field of science, navigation, hydrography, aviation, and radio. 
The moral force of our Government will always be exerted for the 
peace of the world. We have joined with the other nations to 
encourage the peaceful settlement of international disputes. We 
have declared and reaffirmed our opposition to war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. We have observed a true neutrality in 
the disputes of others, but we must be prepared not only to resist 
aggression but to securely guard our commerce and our possessions. 
The high seas belong to no nation, and no nation can, with self- 
respect, submit to be driven from them if its commerce 3s legiti- 
mate and its purposes peaceful and honorable. To make our posi- 
tion secure, we must not only take the profits out of war but 
guard against being drawn into war by international banking or 
political commitments or any personal interest of our own people. 

We must be scrupulously just in our dealings with other na- 
tions but firm in the assertion of our just rights. Above all, we 
must realize that in our dealings with the nations their commit- 
ments are obligations of honor. There is no international police 
force. Treaties and international agreements are but scraps of 
paper so far as their enforcement is concerned, if the parties in 
interest are not prepared to compel their faithful execution. Let 
us not be misled by some of those who from the best of motives 
tell us we must disarm, and there are many who conscientiously 
believe this and think that peace will come when we beat our 
swords into plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks. They 
fail to see the obvious. Mankind has not yet reached that state 
of perfection that will permit us to disarm. They have not 
learned any lesson from the terrible conditions that prevail in the 
world today, of the destruction of defenseless cities, of the murder 
of noncombatants, and the ruthless killing of helpless women and 
children. 

We have celebrated Flag Day to inspire in the hearts of our 
citizens respect and love for our flag. We have celebrated Con- 
stitution Day in order that our people may have a renewed appre- 
ciation of the inestimable privilege of living under that charter of 
individual rights and of self-government, and it is singularly 
appropriate that we should now celebrate Navy Day—for the 
power of the Navy will assure that our flag will fly over a people 
free from invasion or oppression by foreign foe, secure in their 
constitutional rights won by their forefathers on the field of battle, 
and preserved by the wisdom and the courage of the succeeding 
generations of our citizens. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address which 
I delivered over the radio on November 19: 


This Congress has met in special session called by the President 
to consider a type of legislation designed to carry out the policies 
which he enunciated in April and May 1933—the policies of regi- 
mentation of American labor; of regimentation of agriculture; pol- 
icies leading to the destruction of small business and manufac- 
turing; to the socialization of industry; to the destruction of the 
labor unions; to the end of the right of the employee to bargain with 
his employer for his wages; to the destruction of the auditing set-up 
in the Comptroller General’s Office which protects the rights of the 
Congress over the appropriations of funds. 

Let us consider the major bills that he proposes. Let us take the 
demoralized situation into which he has brought industry and 
farming and labor by use of improper governmental interference 
with business. Let us take the so-called wage and hour bill. Let 
us see some of the things it will do. 

It is proposed to set up a board which shall determine the mini- 
mum wage that shall be paid to employees and the maximum hours 














they shall work. This applies to every industry with the exception 
of agriculture and perhaps domestic servants. It applies to the 
small manufacturer. It applies to the large manufacturer. A large 
manufacturer employing thousands and thousands of men and 
women can and will be able to come to Washington and maintain 
representation before a wage board on the fixing of wages and hours 
but the small manufacturer or the small merchant could not afford 
to keep such representation here. The working men and women 
of this country, numbering perhaps three-quarters of our working 
population, are not members of any organization which would rep- 
resent them in this respect. Therefore, this wage board would fix 
the majority of the peoples’ wages and hours without adequate 
representation on the part of the employer or the employee 





Many 
a small merchant simply has a schoolboy in for Saturdays to help 
him. Many a small manufacturer or repair shop has a part-time 
employee whom it provides with a livelihood because of the oppor- 
tunity it has to give employment to someone. Many a smal! em- 
ployer provides work for those who are oider in years or who are 
perhaps mentafly not as alert as some of the others or who are 
perhaps physically defective at a wage differential. Every one of 
these employments are special instances requiring for their proper 
consideration a proper understanding of the personal relations be- 
tween the employer and the employee. Throughout all the history 
of this country this type of employment has been general, espe- 
cially in the smaller plants. Most of the employees who are so 
employed are able to earn their own living. Those who are not 
able to carn enough for their entire support earn the major part 
of their support 

The result of the passage of this bill means the dumping of 
this entire block of thousands and thousands of employees in the 
aggregate on the permanent relief rolls with no possibility of 
their maintaining their self-respect or earning a part of their 
livelihood themselves. Is it fair to these people, the so-called 
underprivileged, to deprive them entirely of their right to earn 
a living and their self-respect by creating a situation where with- 
out representation or without possibility of a hearing on the part 
of either themselves or their employer that they are placed per- 
manently on the relief rolls of this country? Is it fair to the 
fittest that they be permanently burdened with the support of 


those who are underprivileged when the underprivileged are 
much better off doing something to earn at least part of their 


own living? 

That is one aspect of this bill. A second aspect is this: If we 
are going to fix the minimum wages and the maximum hours, it 
is only one more step to fixing all hours of labor and all wages. 
To my mind private industry and private employment of labor 
from the standpoint of either the employer or the employee is 
impossible with either the minimum wage or the maximum hours 
fixed by a board in Washington or by that board going further 
and having absolute control over wages and hours. It means, 
first, the end of all liberties on the part of the workingman; the 
end of his right to get along; it means the end of the labor 
union because there can be no labor union in the situation that 
is created by such a board; it means the end of all private in- 
dustry and the establishment of a dictatorship and socialism; it 
means the fixing of all wages and salaries and hours by a decree 
from a dictator because no other form of government is possible 
that can control that sort of thing. 

This bill is not in the interests of labor but is being brought 
forward by those who are deceiving labor, who are trying to 
destroy private employment and make conditions such in this 
country that we must go backward instead of forward. 

In 1933 under the N. R. A., we tried this kind of monkey work. 
It was rapidly destroying the small-business man, the small manu- 
facturer. It was rapidly placing a burden upon the working- 
man and the employer which he was unable to bear. The Su- 
preme Court came to the rescue of the people and wiped out the 


N. R. A., wiped out the governmental overlordship of industry 
and labor which the N. R. A. created, and then business and 
industry began to go ahead until there was set up the Nati ] 





Labor Relations Board with authority to muddle in and create 
antagonism between labor and capital 

In 1933, on the demand of the President, the A. A. A. was passed, 
giving the Secretary of Agriculture absolute control over major 
agricultural products. This control intensified the agricultural 
depression and made the situation of the farmer much worse than 
it had ever been, and this continued until about 1935 when the 
Supreme Court wiped out the A. A. A., and there then began a 
revival of prosperity for farming and business, which the opera- 
tions of the National Labor Board, the threat of the so-called 
wage and hour bill, the reduction in tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the threat of a new agricultural dictatorship has de- 
stroyed. 

Only last winter at Houston, Tex., I saw five foreign ships, each 
loaded with at least 175,000 bushels of Argentine corn, a total of 
875,000 bushels, which was being imported in to the great corn- 
growing State of Texas as a result of the reciprocal-trade policies 
of the Roosevelt administration. This is just a small sample of the 
manner in which we have seen the Roosevelt administration move 
to destroy agricultural prosperity. And now, when a surplus re- 
sults largely because of the cumulative effect of the unnecessary 
foreign imports, we are asked to give the President dictatorial 
powers so that he can make the emergency permanent. 

If you will take stock of those that you know and of their situa- 
tion now and their situation 4 years ago back in your own home 
communities, you will realize that the workingman who works for 
@ living is worse off than he ever was before. It is true that large 
funds have been handed out to those who never worked and never 


would work, but the real workingman who is the backbone of 
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America and the real farmer who tries to 
business by honest and fair planning are 
they have ever been in their history 

Crazy schemes to destroy the liberty of the pe 
a dictatorship will not heip the situation bu 
the unemployment problem, destroy business and credit generally 
and give us nothing with which to build 


make 


a success of his 
much worse off than 
) 


ple and to establish 








In 4 years’ time we have had $16,000,000,000 add nal 
debt I can say this to you: There is no evid nest 
attempt yet to reduce expenses and balance the F iget It 
is rumored, although we do not know about it, that $208,000,000 


has been impounded by the President out of this ye 
tions available for expenditure in 1938. What that amount to 
out of $9,000,000,000 of funds available to the President for expendi- 
ture in the fiscal year 1938? What that amount to with a 
deficit already existing in a little over 4 months of this fiscal year 
amounting to over $600,000,000, indicating a net deficit for the year 
of approximately $2,000,000,000, and must con er, comes 
at a time when the Government income taxes and inter ‘venue 
taxes as a result of this administration’s created de 

bound to be lower on March 15 and June 15 next? 

But these things that I have talked about are not the worst situ- 
ation that the Government faces. There is the proposed reorgani- 
zation plan. There.is the bill to destroy the power of the Comp- 
troller General to audit claims and fix the balances of the executive 
departments and independent agencies. In other words, an abso- 
lute power to see that funds are not expended for any purpose other 
than that authorized by law. The Comptroller General, under the 
bill that is pending before the House—H. R. 8276—would have no 
power except to report to Congress. The functions that are now 
exercised by the Comptroller General would be exercised by an 
auditor general, who would be a subordinate officer of the Treasury 
Department and who would be subject to every whim of the Execu- 
tive. In the first battles for Anglo-Saxon liberty the Magna Charta 
was wrested from King John in England. One of the major prin- 
ciples set forth in that document was the right of Parliament, or the 
legislative body, to have control over appropriations. That me 
right was delegated to the Congress under the Constitution of the 
United States. Ever since the formation of our Government there 
has been an auditing officer of absolute independence. Since 1921 
this official has been the Comptroller General. To destroy the power 
of the Comptroller General to audit and fix balances and vest that 
authority in a subordinate official of the Treasury Department 
simply destroys any control that Congre had over appropri- 
ations and their expenditure and all safeguards as to the proper 
expenditure of funds operation cumulative. It is 
along the lines of the establishment in this country of a dictator- 
ship and an autocracy, of the dest tion of the liberty of the 
American people, of the destruction of ible relief for labor, 
or farming, or industry 

This special session and the regular that is to come in 
January are amongst the most important in American history 
if we give up our liberties under the Constit now, and the 
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passage of these bills means giving up « and Americar 
freedom, under which v ave establishec opportunity 


will have 


for the common man in the history of 
gone forever 

Let us stand up now an 
people, for the rights of 
against those who would destroy 
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Making Pure Food and Drug Legislation Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


IN THE 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN M. COFFEE OF WASHINGTON 
ON JULY 21, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a coast-to-coast radio address 
delivered by me over the Nation-wide network of 84 stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System, as follows: 


We ArE Too EastLy IMPRESSED BY MISREPRESENTATION 





One of the anomalies of our times is the inability or the un- 
willingness of the American people, through their Congress, to 
pass effective national pure food and drug legislation—to enact 
laws with teeth in them. As a Nation we love to be hoodwinked. 
We delight in mirages. We are dreamers of rosy dreams. We aré 
gluttons for punishment. We repudiate the apothegm “the 
burned child fears the fire.” After the tannic acid assuages the 





agony of the burn we return to the fire with carefree gayety. If 
@ novel runs to 1,000 pages and we are told with sufficient fre- 
quency by fashionably well-placed people that it is a masterpiece 
we hypnotize ourselves into believing it also, and vie with each 
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other in pratse of the volume. 
are told that a certain movie is super-super ultra-ultra and the 
adjectives of the English language are exhausted in its en- 
comiums, there are few of us who are willing to disagree. We 
join in the hallelujahs of approbation. Since it is fashionable 
to effect to have a musical appreciation, many of our neighbors 
whom we know don't know one note from another compete with 
each other in protesting their thrilling delight at certain dis- 
cordant performances some of which we unhumorously call grand 
opera. We are color conscious and are intrigued by the exquisite 
lithography of certain stocks and bonds and seldom exercise suffi- 
cient caution to inquire into the bona fides of the sponsors. We 
believe what we read in the newspapers. We are a credulous and 
gullible Nation. Even the late P. T. Barnum arrived at that con- 
clusion a half a century ago. 

So it is with pure food and drug legislation. The patent-medi- 
cine racket continues with seemingly unabated vigor. Daily we 
purchase with naive faith patent cure-alls in our drug stores and 
canned foodstuffs, childishly confident that the product is what 
it purports to be. 

THE CURRENT PURE FOOD AND DRUGS LAW IS OUTMODED 


The Federal Pure Food and Drugs Law was enacted tn 1906 after 
a 27-year fight led by Dr. “Harvey Wiley. That law has now out- 
grown its usefulness. Its chief defects are that it applies neither 
to advertising nor to cosmetics, although it does forbid false 
claims on labels and prohibits adulteration of food or drugs. But 
that law contains a fatal joker. The law interdicts false or mis- 
leading claims on labels. By “misleading” is meant a statement, 
which, although technically true, in fact is misleading. The United 
States Supreme Court some years ago had before it an important 
test case. The Government contended that Dr. Johnson’s combina- 
tion treatment for cancer was falsely labeled. We would hardly 
assume today that there could be much difference of opinion as to 
whether a “combination treatment for cancer” was misbranded or 
not, but the Supreme Court thought differently. It decided that 
the prohibition against false or misleading claims applied only to 
the ingredients of a package and not to claims about its curative 
powers, and so it dismissed the prosecution. This decision shocked 
the country. Within a month President Taft sent a message to 
Congress asking it to undo the evil the Supreme Court decision had 
created. A bill was introduced to amend the law to make it apply 
to therapeutic claims on the labels of drugs. That bill became a 
law, but only after the lobbyists had inserted a joker which made 
the amendment worthless. The amendment as finally adopted 
forbade false and fraudulent therapeutic claims on the labels of 
patent medicines. 

Therefore, when the Government started an action based on false 
therapeutic claims against the seller of patent medicines it had to 
prove not only that such claims were false but also that the person 
who made them knew they were false. 

In other words, the more ignorant a drug vendor was and the less 
he knew of medicine the less likely he was to be convicted. The 
lobbyist most active in getting this joke enacted in the 1912 
amendment was an executive of one of the largest so-called ethical 
drug manufacturers in America. 

BANBAR 

Here is an illustration of the difficulties of prosecuting under this 
provision: A former shirt salesman was selling a so-called diabetes 
cure known as Banbar and getting $12 a pint for it. The Food 
and Drug Administration of the Department of Agriculture an- 
alyzed Banbar and found it was essentially an extract of a 
common weed, “horse tail’, frequently found growing along rail- 
road tracks. A criminal prosecution was started. Experts testi- 
fied Banbar was worthless. The manufacturer then introduced in 
evidence hundreds of testimonials praising Banbar and swear- 
ing it had cured their diabetes. The Government then proved 
that scores of these persons had actually died of diabetes. Yet a 
jury of 12 good men and true acquitted the manufacturer and 
the Government did not appeal, for the excellent reason that it 
could not. The Constitution forbids putting a person in double 
jeopardy for the same offense in a criminal action. 

MARMOLA 

Did you ever hear of Marmola, the well known antifat prepara- 
tion? Its manufacturer previously had been selling lost-manhood 
cures by means of Police Gazette advertisements. This preparation 
depends for its effectiveness on thyroid extracts, which can, and 
do, seriously harm many persons. The Post Office has the power 
to deny the use of the mails to those using them to defraud. 
Under this power it issued an order against one of the drug firms 
connected with Marmola. The manufacturer blithely changed 
the name of his firm and continued doing business under another 
name. He was able to dodge the postal inspectors until 1914, when 
the Post Office prosecuted criminally, and he pleaded guilty, paying 
a 5.000 fine. Eventually he gave up his mail-order business but 
continued to sell Marmola to retail druggists and to advertise it 
nationally. The Post Office then had no jurisdiction and so it 
dropped the fight. 

MARMOLA STILL PROSPERS DESPITE ITS EXPOSURE 

The Food and Drug Administration was without power to pro- 
ceed against Marmola, as it is technically not a drug, since 
obesity is not a disease. It is just a condition. This agency had 
jurisdiction over food and drugs only, and hence could do nothing. 
The Federal Trade Commission took up the battle. That body 
has the power to issue an order directing a manufacturer to cease 
false advertising, and did so in 1928, charging that Marmola was 
being advertised as safe, when in fact it was dangerous. The 
manufacturer promptly appealed to the United States Supreme 


If, by persistent repetition, we | 
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Court, continuing to sell Marmola during the appeal, doting 
$600,000 worth of business a year. The Court decided that the 
Federal Trade Commission had jurisdiction only when a manu- 
facturer’s false advertising “injured its competitors”, and ruled 
that the Commission had not proved that Marmola's practic: 

were harmful to its competitors. Today Marmola, which the United 
States Supreme Court admitted was dangerous to use except under 
a doctor’s care, continues to menace the health of uninformed 
women, and the manufacturer continues to corral the profit thereof 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT WANTS MERITORIOUS LEGISLATION 

Many dangerous drugs are commonly used in patent medicines, 
Under the present law the presence of most of these drugs does 
not even have to be stated on the label. The consumer has no 
way of knowing when he is subjecting himself to the perils inher- 
ent in their use. President Roosevelt, in a message to Congress 
on March 22, 1935, said: “A measure is needed which will extend 
the control, formerly applicable only to labels, to advertisine also: 
which will extend protection to the trade in cosmetics; which will 
provide for a cooperative system and method of setting standards 
and for a system of inspection and enforcement to reassure con- 
sumers, grown hesitant and doubtful. * * *” 

DINITROPHENOL 

Recently there has been an increasing list of persons killed by 
dinitrophenol. Countless people have sustained cataracts of the 
eyes as a result of its use. Complete blindness has frequently 
ensued. Last year the American Medical Association reported that 
there were 23 reducing preparations on the market which con- 
tained dinitrophenol. In many places these preparations can be 
purchased at the corner drug store and the purchaser can embark 
on a course of self-medication with a drug which, even when 
taken under expert medical supervision, has often caused death. 

STRYCHNINE 

Under the present law strychnine, a highly toxic drug, does not 
have to be declared as an ingredient. Scores of children have died 
because of strychnine poisoning, due to laxative and tonic pills. 
Parents assume such preparations to be innocuous. They have no 
way of knowing that the chocolate or sugar coating of these pills, 
so attractive to children, covers sufficient strychnine that six or 
eight tablets accidentally eaten may constitute a lethal dose of 
poison for a small child. 

THE TUGWELL BILL 

Under the Tugwell bill, proposed by the Roosevelt administra- 
ticn, an important provision was won which listed many incurable 
diseases, or those which can be safely treated only by a doctor. 
Among these were cancer, diabetes, diphtheria, appendicitis, tuber- 
culosis, and venereal diseases. This section forbade outright any 
advertisement of medicines for such diseases. Half-way measures 
are not enough for quacks, who profit by raising false hopes in 
those suffering from incurable ailments. But the list of diseases 
was too long for the medicine industry, and the diseases were cut 
from 42°to 9. The present Copeland bill, now pending, does not 
even prohibit advertising of drugs for diabetes, although science 
knows of no cure. Even insulin will only keep the patient alive; 
it will not cure him. 

The Tugwell bill required each patent medicine and cosmetic to 
list on its label all of its ingredients and their proportions. It 
might be difficult to sell cold cream at $5 a jar if the label showed 
merely a few inexpensive everyday ingredients in the jar. Sellers 
of hair tonic guaranteed to grow hair on billiard balls would be 
unable to operate this racket if the label disclosed that the prepa- 
ration contained nothing but colored water and red pepper. The 
canners were up in arms about the grade-labeling proposal. To- 
day the housewife, when buying canned foods, is buying a sur- 
prise package. ‘The gaudy label on the outside of the can is about 
as descriptive of the contents as a circus-sideshow poster is of the 
freaks inside. 








CANNERS FAVOR GAUDY ADJECTIVES 


Canners protested that grade labels would confuse the ignorant 
housewife, that the poor would be ashamed to ask for the lower 
grade, that it was impossible to grade accurately. Isn't the house- 
wife today confused by a canner’s adjectives? If you are in any 
doubt just listen to those used in listing sizes, not quality, of 
olives: Small, medium, large, extra large, mammoth, giant, jumbo, 
colossal, and super colossal. Even Cecil B. DeMille, in his palm- 
lest days, couldn’t do better than a “super colossal olive.” 

But the committee in Congress refused to report the Tugwell 
bill. Its provisions have been emasculated. Its incisive teeth 
have been replaced by false molars. Substitute legislation is 
now pending, the principal one known as the Copeland bill. I 
contend that this act is a law weaker in some respects than the 
existing act. As it has passed the Senate the power to make 
multiple seizures has been seriously impaired, because under it 
the accused may demand trial in his home jurisdiction, whereas 
consumers are more likely to receive the kind of court action 
to which they are entitled in the districts where they lived and 
have been harmed than in that of a distant manufacturer who 
may have transgressed the law. 

CRAZY CRYSTALS 

Did you ever hear of Crazy Crystals? They have swept the 
West in popularity. In American Chamber of Horrors, by Ruth 
DeForest Lamb, the author declares these crystals are essentially 
Glauber’s salt, a horse physic. Yet a package of these crystals 
retails for $1. The same amount of Glauber’s salt can be pur- 
chased for a quarter. In elaborate business offices on the main 
streets of American cities these crystals have been advertised as a 
panacea for diseases ranging from constipation to Bright’s disease. 





H.R. 5286 

Because I feel strongly about this matter, and because I believe 
pending bills do not meet the issue, as a Member of Congress I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 5286, which I believe affords the 
protection so urgently demanded and needed by the public. This 
bill is sponsored by Consumers’ Union of the United States, Inc., 
by housewives’ groups, and by liberal organizations generally. 
The main features of the measure are the establishment of a 
consumers’ bureau in the Public Health Service; the registration 
of proprietary products; informative labeling; prevention of false 
or misleading advertising; an adequate budget for enforcement; 
health education, publicity, and scientific research. If you want 
real and unafraid food and drug legislation, advise your Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to support actively and work for the enact- 
ment of my bill, H. R. 5286, the Consumers’ Union measure 

Under my bill every manufacturer of a proprietary product must 
register his formula, file a statement of all claims to be made for 
it, and the name of the licensed pharmacist or chemist under 
whose supervision the product is manufactured. Thus a product 
harmful to health would be prevented from ever reaching the 
market, since a certificate of registration would be denied if the 
product contained dangerous ingredients. The preventive feature 
of my bill would benefit everybody. Money would be saved for 
Government and business alike. Long and expensive court cases 
would be eliminated. The soundness of preventing offenses rather 
than punishing them after they have been perpetrated is so 
obvious as to be incontrovertible 

FRAUDULENT NOSTRUMS ARE PREVALENT 


An example of the cogent need of registering the name of the 
licensed chemist who actually makes the product can be cited. 
One gentleman with only a graduate and scales for equipment 
puts up in his own home a preparation for hay fever and asthma, 
the principal ingredient of the nostrum being potassium iodide, a 
drug which converts latent tuberculosis into an active form of the 
disease. This man has no scientific training, having left school at 
the eighth grade. This picture of an ignoramus dispensing medi- 
cine to the public detriment but for his private profit is an in- 
congruous one in our country, where scientific training and skill are 
supposedly held in high esteem. It is a picture which would be 
blotted out were H. R. 5286 to become a law. A feature of my bill 
is the requirement that labels of food, drugs, and cosmetics shall 
tell what ingredients are present and in what proportion, only 
spices, flavorings, and perfuming agents being excepted. Such in- 
formative labeling has been demanded by consumer groups for 
years. The imperative need for it is patent. If a consumer is to 
use medicines intelligently, he must know what is in them. If he 
is to spend his food dollar wisely, he must know what he is pur- 
chasing. Under the Copeland Act this need is only partially met, 
because it requires that the label of preparations containing two 
or more drugs list the active ingredients, but it does not require 
that the proportions in which they are present be named, with a 
few rare exceptions. 

ALKA-SELTZER 

Of what help would that be to a consumer who buys, say, Alka~- 
Seltzer? Under the Copeland Act he will learn that it is essen- 
tially a mixture of aspirin, baking soda, and citric acid. Since he 
has read advertising about the alkalizing effect of Alka-Seltzer, he 
would probably decide that an Alka-Seltzer tablet consists mainly 
of a dose of baking soda with a little aspirin thrown in, whereas it 
is actually just the reverse. Under my bill this fact could be 
readily ascertained by every purchaser. Every Alka-Seltzer tablet 
contains 514 grains of aspirin—more than the amount in the usual 
aspirin tablet. 

IT IS TIME TO DEMAND ACTION 

How long, O Lord, how long will we gullible ones continue to 
be defrauded, duped, misled, and exploited without rebelling? 
How long will we meekly turn the other cheek? Shall we sacri- 
fice life for private profit indefinitely? Let us awaken to our 
peril; rise up and act. The record of Congress the past 4 years 
in respect to food and drug legislation is one of which none of 
us can be proud. It will be a betrayal of our constituents’ inter- 
ests if we Members of Congress fail to pass a new law in the near 
future. It will be no less a betrayal if that new law is one 
which is little better, if any, than existing legislation, and even 
weaker in some respects—I mean the Copeland bill. For that 
reason, friends, I urge support of H. R. 5286, the Consumers’ 
Union pure food and drug bill, a measure with a purpose, with 
real teeth in it, and which means what it says. 


The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MARTIN DIES 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 





Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, one of the finest speeches ever delivered in the Sen- 
ate was recently 
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Tom ConnaLLy, on the antilynching bill. It was my pleasure 
to hear this masterful address and I was so deeply impressed 
with its convincing logic, its sparkling humor, and deep 
sincerity, that I decided to print a number of copies and 
send them to my friends in Texas. The speech contains 
valuable information that our citizenship needs, and I can 
think of no greater service that I can render to the cause 
of democracy and the preservation of State rights than to 
place this speech in the hands of as many people as I can. 

It is seldom that we are able to appreciate a great man 
during his lifetime. It is usually after death that we are able 
to appreciate the qualities of truly great men. I fear that 
there are some in my State who lack a full appreciation of 
the sterling character, the undaunted courage, the deep sin- 
cerity, and the brilliant ability of Senator ConnaLty. Some 
Members of Congress and of the Senate are able to fool 
their constituents. Some of them, through cheap publicity, 
are able to deceive their constituents into believing that they 
occupy an important role in national affairs when, as a 
matter of fact, their influence is nil, and they neither have 
nor deserve the respect of their colleagues. But few Mem- 
bers of Congress have ever been able to fool their colleagues. 
We see them here at close quarters and are able to appraise 
their true worth. 

The overwhelming majority of both Houses regard Senator 
CONNALLY as one of the outstanding Members of Congress and 
as a truly great man. When he speaks, Members of the House 
and of the Senate who seldom listen to speeches except de- 
livered by themselves flock to the Senate floor to hear him. 

We appreciate the fact that he is absolutely sincere and 
possesses a degree of courage which is rarely shown in 
modern politics. 

Senator CONNALLY could have chosen the easy road and 
gone along with what appeared to be the popular tide, but 
he preferred to tread the rougher path of duty and honor. 
Like others, he could have trimmed his sails to catch the 
passing breeze, and “bowed the pregnant hinges of the knee 
that thrift might follow fawning,” but he chose to follow the 
example of other great Senators that Texas has produced in 
the past—men who did not sacrifice their honest convictions 
to secure political preferment. 

The thinking people of Texas are justly proud of Senator 
CONNALLY, and many of us believe that he will be reelected 
without opposition. He is fighting valiantly and coura- 
geously for the people of our State; and, while some may 
not agree with him upon some of his views, nevertheless we 
respect him for his courage in expressing those views. Of 
course, we cannot agree with anyone 100 percent, but it is 
better to have in the Halls of Congress a man who is 
courageous and sincere, even though we do not entirely 
agree with him, than to have a pussyfooting, weak-kneed, 
trembling, shaking politician who will barter away our 
liberties to secure an easy reelection. The people are today 
demanding that their Representatives and Senators exercise 
courage and do what they think is right. It is because 
Senator CoNNALLY has done this that his friends are in- 
creasing rapidly throughout the Lone Star State. 

As one who has closely watched his public career, not 
from a distance and not from newspapers but from first- 

nand observation, I express to him, in the name of my con- 
stituents, gratitude for the wonderful service he is rendering 
our State; and I hope that everyone will read this great 
speech, which I happen to know was delivered extem- 
poraneously and came from the heart of a great man. 








Wage and Hour Legislation as Viewed by New York 
State Industrial Commissioner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
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Hon. Elmer F. Andrews, industrial commissioner of the State 
of New York, outlining certain recommendations with refer- 
ence to the Black-Connery wage and hour bill. It will be 
noted that Commissioner Andrews, representing the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the State of New York, called a conference 
of labor and civic leaders in the State for the purpose of 
discussing the bill, and that the conference thus called went 
on record as favoring the bill with certain amendments. 
These suggested amendments are contained in the report of 
the conference meeting also submitted herewith: 


Srate oF New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
New York, November 20, 1937. 
Representative ALrreD F. BEITER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bertrer: Because New York State’s widespread in- 
dustrialization makes it so extensively subject to the legal provi- 
sions which the Black-Connery bill would set up if it became 
law, I wish to present for your consideration certain conclusions 
and recommendations adopted by a conference of labor and civic 
organizations which met in my office on Wednesday, November 10, 
to consider its effects on our industrial welfare. 

All of those present favor the establishment of decent minimum 
wage and hour standards as a matter of national policy. It was 
generally agreed that certain provisions of the bill providing for 
fact finding and for the machinery of administration are carefully 
thought out and, in our opinion, administratively workable. The 
bill should provide that the workers of the United States be paid 
at least enough wages to live on. 

Our reservations and disapproval begin when we consider the 
effect on New York State’s industries of freezing into law, as we 
believe the House version would, existing geographic, sectional, 
local, and racial differences. Instead of tending to draw the States 
and localities together in a more perfect union industrially, eco- 
nomically, and socially, it would split the United States indus- 
trially into many segments. It would mean the industrial Bal- 
kanization of the United States, due to the multiple standards 
on which a minimum must be based and the many exemptions, 
administrative circumlocutions, and restrictions set up. 

We are deeply disturbed also by the apparent possibility of its 
again establishing a dual administrative system for the enforce- 
ment of legal labor standards. We urge that the administration of 
the wage and hour minima to be set up be in the hands of State 
labor departments which meet minimum standards of administra- 
tion prescribed in the bill. Thus there would be a single source 
of authority to which employers subject to wage and hour stand- 
ards would be responsible. Those most requiring supervision could 
not evade by quoting one administrator against the other. The 
knowledge of conditions, of people, and methods which the State 
labor departments have would be available for the enforcement of 
the new law. The cost of duplication would be avoided. 

The effective and economical organization would be to make the 
State departments of labor responsible directly to the Federal 
Labor Department, the latter to coordinate the work of the State 
agencies and to be responsible for the machinery through which 
the national wage and hour standards are set up and enforced. 

Specific recommendations and objectives are detailed in the en- 
closed memorandum together with a list of organization representa- 
tives who adopted them. May we urge you to give active support 
to the movement to get the bill onto the floor of the House for 
consideration and to support the amendments proposed herewith 
when it comes up. 

Yours very truly, 
Eimer F. ANDREWS, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


PERSONS WHO ATTENDED CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR 
BILL, NOVEMBER 10, 1937 


Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews, industrial commissioner, New 
York State Department of Labor. 

Miss Frieda S. Miller, director, Division of Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage. 

Paul Sifton, deputy industrial commissioner. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman, secretary, New York State Department 
of Labor. 

Mrs. George Backer, Women’s Trade Union League. 

Mrs. W. Russell Bowie, president, New York Consumers’ League. 

Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Mrs. Allan K. Chalmers, Young Women’s Christian Association. 

Miss Josephine Goldmark. 

George A. Hall, New York Child Labor Committee. 

James H. Hubert, executive director, Urban League. 

Mrs. Henry W. Louria, executive secretary, Consumers’ League of 
New York. 

Mrs. Emily S. Marconnier, Women’s City Club. 

Mrs. Ralph Morris, League of Women Voters. 

Mrs. Anya Smith, Women's Trade Union League. 

Arthur Suffern, Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 

Frederick F. Umbhey, 
Union. 

Miss Laura Rappaport, National Council of Jewish Women. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
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Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
Committee. 

Miss Alice Disbrow, secretary to Representative CAROLINE O'Day. 

Rev. Wallace T. McAfee, associate general secretary, Greater New 
York Federation of Churches. 


ACTION OF CONFERENCE OF LABOR AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS CALLED ON 
NOVEMBER 10, 1937, BY THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER OF NEW 
YORK STATE FOR THE PURPOSE OF CONSIDERING NEW YORK STATE'S 
INTEREST IN THE TERMS OF THE FEDERAL WAGE AND HOUR BILL, 
ENOWN AS THE BLACK-CONNERY FAIR LABOR-STANDARDS BILL, IN THE 
FORM REPORTED WITH AMENDMENTS AND COMMITTED TO THE Com- 
MITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE ON AUGUST 6, 1937. 8S. 2475 (REPT. 
NO. 1452) 


I. This conference goes on record as opposed to the complex, 
cumbersome, and unworkable administrative machinery set up in 
the present form of the bill. Hoping, as we do, that decent na- 
tional minimum standards of hours and wages will be developed 
as the result of this legislation, we urgently recommend that the 
machinery of the act be brought closely in line with the experi- 
ence of State departments of labor in the effective administration 
of State minimum-wage laws. This can be done most effectively 
by delegating to State labor departments which meet the stand- 
ards for administration set up in the bill, the authority for en- 
forcement within their respective areas. Thus, there would be no 
setting up of duplicate organizations within the States which are 
costly, confusing, and irritating to employers. 

We urgently recommend that for enforcement, for the coordina- 
tion of the work of the State agencies, and for the setting up of the 
Federal standards administrative authority be placed directly 
within the Federal Department of Labor. In making this recom- 
mendation we should like to point out in this place that such 
assignment of duties would not give the Secretary of Labor the 
power to set wages. The bill would provide that minimum wages 
are to be set by wage boards; the Secretary may accept, reject, or 
return the recommended wage scales to the wage boards with a 
request for further study and new recommendations, but he may 
never amend the recommended wage scales on his own motion. 

II. We regard as hampering to the purposes of the act and as 
quite unworkable in practice the long list of considerations which 
the board is required to give attention to in setting standards 
under section 4. They appear unduly time taking and severely 
separatist. We favor a policy that will minimize differentials be- 
tween sections and racial or such other distinctions. 

We believe that the minimum wage to be set should be con- 
sidered on the basis of cost of living, of fair return for services ren- 
dered, and of wages established by collective agreements. It is 
administratively impossible and undesirable to consider the other 
“relevant circumstances” required in the present version of the bill, 
namely: 

“(2) The relative cost of transporting goods. 

“(3) Local economic conditions. 

“(6) Wages paid for work of like or comparable character by 
employers who voluntarily maintain minimum-wage standards. 

“(7) Differences in unit costs of manufacturing occasioned by 
varying local natural resources, operating conditions, or other fac- 
tors entering into the cost of production.” 

The wage earners of this country have been promised and now 
expect the enactment of a law which will assure them at least 
enough wages to live on. The standards for determining minimum 
wages should be kept as close to this single measurement as is 
practicable, and certainly should not be modified by more than the 
two considerations recommended above. 

IIt. Child labor: We would prefer to see the general child-labor 
provisions, which have been incorporated in the House version of 
the bill, maintained and brought together in one single section 
where child labor can be dealt with by itself. This position is based 
on our vigorous opposition to the plan set up in the original form 
of the bill resting the control of child labor upon the technique 
employed for the control of interstate shipment of prison-made 
goods. Such procedure could never be effectively applied to the 
much more widespread and shifting child-labor problem, and we, 
would, therefore, stubbornly resist any effort to return to that 
basis. 

We want to see maintained in a child-labor section the defini- 
tion of oppressive child labor which is now section 2, subdivision 
10, except that this definition should be amended so that parents 
are not excluded as the employers of their children, since such an 
exception opens the way to easy evasion of the prohibitions in- 
tended to be set up. A separate definition of the industries and 
occupations for which oppressive child-labor standards may be 
set up should appear here in order to prevent, for example, the 
consequences of applying to child-labor sections such general pro- 
visions of the bill as the inclusion of forestry in the exemption 
set up for agriculture. This would allow children to go on work- 
ing in turpentine camps despite the repugnances of all those 
familiar with them to that situation. 

The section should further be amended to strike out the au- 
thority now given the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to set up any 
exemption deemed by her not to constitute oppressive child labor. 
Into the section on child labor there should also go the provisions 
of section 15, subdivision (b), strengthened so as to make it man- 
datory that investigations and inspections relating to oppressive 
child labor shall be carried on through the Chief of the Children's 
Bureau, with authority to enter and inspect all places affected, 
and in conjunction with the State enforcement agencies to whom 
such power should be delegated under proper conditions and 
standards. 


general secretary, National Child Labor 











IV. We regard the provision in section 23, subdivisions a, b, and 
c, that penalties be only for willful error or omission or discharge 
of employees, as thoroughly vitiating the effectiveness of the pro- 
posed act. Enforcement of State labor legislation has long demon- 
strated the need for holding the employer responsible for acts 
which he permits in his factory or workshop. It is for this reason 
that State labor laws generally define “employed” as “permitted or 
suffered to work,” and in interpreting that definition make the 
employer responsible for conditions of employment which he per- 
mits or suffers to exist in his place of business. If such responsi- 
bility is not put upon the employer labor standards cannot be 
maintained by way of effective law enforcement. 

V. Section 10, “Hearings,” as it now stands with the amendment 
that a hearing “shall be at a point as near the principal place of 
business of the employer involved as is practicable” and that 
“reasonable notice must be given to those involved by registered 
mail or by personal service” is unworkable and destructive of the 
purpose of the act and must be amended to stand in its original 
form. The requirement for hearings should be limited to notice 
by publication and in a place designated by the Board. The above 
provision, if it means that a board would be required to hold a 
hearing in the immediate vicinity of each and every manufactur- 
ing establishment in the United States, both large and small, 
urban and rural in location, is one of the weirdest, three-headed 
calves ever to come out of a legislative drafting chamber. We 
assume that its appearance was an oversight; it should be decently 


removed unless someone can guarantee a practical method of 
operation. 
VI (sec. 8, subdivisions (c) and (d)). It is the belief of this 


conference that the provision in the sections dealing with the 
functions of the United States Tariff Commission in connection 
with this bill, include a burdensome and unworkable requirement 
when they call upon that Commission to investigate costs of 
living in foreign countries. We urge that this provision be 
stricken out. 

VII. We urge that there be a clear, unmistakable provision in- 
corporated in the bill that wage orders are intended to be set up 
and to become effective by industry and not by occupation. This 
recommendation is made because there appears to be, among well- 
informed and interested persons, a belief that the word “occupa- 
tion” is used throughout the act in order to clear the way for 
setting wage rates for occupations rather than by industries, which 
we regard as an unworkable and undesirable alternative. We urge 
that a provision be inserted directing the administrator to set 
up a standard incorporating the items required for adequate 
maintenance and the protection of health of workers throughout 
the United States. 

VIII. This conference believes that the present provision of the 
bill for setting hours standards as the result of investigation and 
the promulgation of orders is time taking, cumbersome, and costly 
beyond the benefits which would result from the flexibility of such 
a plan. We believe that much prompter and at the same time 
effective relief would be secured by setting a statutory limit of 40 
hours and permitting variations with extra pay for overtime as the 
result of appeals and findings by a board, as now provided in the 
bill. We urge that careful consideration be given to the possi- 
bility of such an amendment. 

IX. Because fair labor standards labels have proved to be among 
the most effective devices for assuring satisfactory conditions of 
work and pay, we urge the reinsertion of the section which was 
in the original bill, and that there be added provision for adequate 
means of putting this section into effect. 


Let’s Save the Infant Agricultural Industries! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the keynote in 
proposed farm legislation seems now to be crop control and 
the cutting down of production. I am as anxious as any 
Member of this House to legislate so as to cause the farmer 
to prosper, and I should like to see him get fair prices for 
his produce and not be subjected to such common ruinous 
prices as in former years when he was required to sell his 
crops for less than the cost of production. If limitation of 
supply is the only way, or the best way, to give the American 
farmer a square deal, then I am for that policy, but I should 
like to say a word concerning the administration of that 
policy. 

Obviously it would seem that in the production of those 
things which are not grown in sufficient quantity to meet the 
American demand and of which there is a considerable impor- 


|} grown any place else in the United States. 
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nor any penalties imposed. I would have such farm products 
entirely exempt from restrictions. Take for instance a very 

long fiber cotton grown in Arizona known as Pima cotton or as 

American-Egyptian cotton. This particular variety is not 

The Arizona pro- 

duction is not at present sufficient for the American demand. 

The extra supply needed by our mills is obtained in Egypt. 

Certainly this long-fiber cotton should suffer no restrictions 

and no penalties and should be given every protection from 
foreign competition. 

In all of our restrictive farm policy we should take into 
account the newer communities that are right now in a state 
of expansion. If it is just “to temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” surely it is fair to those new communities that are 
now in the process of development to temper our restrictive 
measures to what they are able to bear. Some of the newly 
irrigated regions of the Southwest, for instance, during the 
past decade have been expanding in their agricultural pro- 
duction of cotton, and if restricted in their output as some 
of the older farming States are to be restricted, they will be 
absolutely strangled by such restrictions. In my State there 
are new communities springing up farmed by men from the 
Dust Bowl portions of the Middle West, and it is for these 
new communities that I plead today. I might add that the 
total amount of cotton they are now producing is negligible 
compared to the grand total of the entire country. However, 
the producing of it means life to them. 

No doubt the Congress will feel that the best way to reduce 
production is to reduce it. That logic cannot be answered, 
but my contention is that reducing it uniformly all over 
the country will work a much greater hardship upon the 
newer communities of the West than upon the older com- 
munities. As illustration, I would cite the cotton farmer of 
the Southwest. In my own State of Arizona during the past 
decade a considerable advance has been made in the growing 
of short-staple cotton. A former law passed by this body 
placed a restriction upon the cotton farmer, basing its pro- 
visions upon the 5 years including and following 1928. That 
was the period during which this industry was getting started. 
All recognize that a base including those 5 years worked a 
hardship on these southwestern communities. 

If I could have my way, which I cannot, I would have the 
crop year of 1937 serve now as the base. If an average is 
taken over the last 5 years, it will be slightly less satisfactory, 
as there has been a continuous development since 1933. If we 
must average 3, 4, or 5 years in establishing a base for our 
control, let it be not a specified period, such as 1933 to 1937, 
inclusive, but let it be a moving period including the last 
year’s crop with each estimate. I am asking for a plan that 
will allow for some expansion for our communities. 

An adult might wear a tight-fitting garment without pain; 
an adult foot accustomed to it might even wear a Chinese 
shoe; but a growing child would be agonized by the same sort 
| of treatment. Cotton growing in Arizona is an infant develop- 
ment in a youthful community, and I am asking lawmakers to 
| consider well the effects of all restrictive measures, so as not to 
make such restrictions as will be destructive in effects. 








The Future of Free Enterprise 
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OF INDIANA 
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Monday, November 


ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, OF INDIANA, 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, NOVEMBER 
11, 1936 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, a year ago this month I 
spoke before the American Petroleum Institute on the sub- 
After a year’s reflection 
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I find that I have little to add to or subtract from that 
address. I attach it herewith as delivered November 11, 1936, 
at Chicago, Il. 

The evils of remote control over American life from the 
financial Capital of the Nation have been made obvious to 
all. It was the revolt against those evils that accounts in 
large part for the elections of 1932, 1934, and 1936. 

There is, however, the law of the pendulum in public affairs. 
We are now swinging too far toward control of American life 
from the political Capitol of the Nation and toward the evils 
inherent and inescapable in a vast bureaucracy under par- 
tisan management. 

The life of our people is stifled by remote control, whether 
financial or political. That stifling is apparent today. The 
country is suffering from legislative indigestion. 

Big government is as great an evil as big business. In 
time they become one and the same. 

Granting that the advance of science requires new controls, 
e. g., radio, I am nevertheless convinced that Jefferson is still 
right in all cases except where Hamilton is inevitable. 

Responding to the pressures of the emergency, the Demo- 
cratic Party shows signs of abandoning Thomas Jefferson for 
Alexander Hamilton. It will be a sad exchange of leaders. 

The concentration of political power is as bad as the con- 
centration of financial power. In fact, it is almost certain 
to be worse, as political control is not likely to long tolerate 
free speech, a free press, a free radio, or free courts in oppo- 
sition to its program. Note Brazil today. 

When government assumes the responsibility of economic 
guardianship, it also assumes censorship over the opinions 
of its wards. All history, past and present, proves the point. 
The monarchies of the past and the fascisms of the present 
have no room for an opposition, none for human freedom, 
and little for human progress. 

All history proves, if it proves anything, that nations 
become prosperous only as a result of being free. 

Remote control from either Wall Street or Washington is 
equally to be avoided, however much the second is made 
inevitable by the first. Concentration of power has never 
long contributed to the happiness of mankind. Concen- 
trated political power is a poor exchange for concentrated 
financial power. The holding company in finance and the 
holding company in politics hold little promise for our 
children. 

Where the meat hangs, there the wolves gather. 


Abraham Lincoln once said of the spoilsman in politics: 


There you see something which in the course of time will become 
a greater danger to the Republic than the war. 


The address, The Future of Free Enterprise, suggests a 
middle course which I hope will be of interest to those who 
oppose the “old deal” as well as those who oppose the New 
Deal. It is as follows: 


THe Furure or FREE ENTERPRISE 
(By SaMvuEL B. PETTENGILL) 


Let me say at once that I do not know the future of free 
enterprise, nor that it will have a future. This may well be the 
last generation of Americans to receive and cherish the legacy of 
liberty. This coming decade may bring the twilight of democ- 
racy right here in America. Another collapse such as we had 
in 1929, and who of you will give bond for the survival of 
freedom? 

WHERE IS LIBERTY? 


Before rejecting these forebodings as too pessimistic, let us 
make a brief but candid appraisal of the forces now loose in the 
world. In Asia you see China, the oldest of civilizations and a 
republic, slowly disintegrating before the concentrated power of 
Nippon. In Mexico, once a republic like ours, you have com- 
munism pure and simple, separated from us by the width of a 
river only. 

In the United States state socialism is advancing rapidly, as 
witness the political platforms upon which parties have gone on 
to actual victory in Minnesota, Washington, and elsewhere. In 
addition you have Federal] infiltration on a wide scale into fields 
once exclusively occupied by free enterprise—the latter taxed to 
support its governmental competitor. 

Across the Atlantic the lamp of liberty has gone out in three- 
fourths of Europe. The swing toward the center daily gathers 
momentum. New barbarians march on ancient Romes and, in 
the name of “security,” place Caesar’s blood-rusted crown upon 
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the fevered heads of those who call themselves the “saviors of 
the people.” 

Within a short distance of the place where the Prisoner of 
Chillon once appealed “from tyranny to God,” machine guns and 
concentration camps do the debating when political arguments 
arise. And while the blood purge of June 1934 was on, a new 
messiah shouts, “During these 24 hours I am the supreme court.” 

Idealism is chained to Caesar’s chariot, and the long thoughts of 
youth are poured and crystallized in the patterns of power, the 
idolatry of authority. Freedom to choose one’s occupation, to move 
from country to city, or the reverse, is at an end. Government by 
debate, by discussion, by conciliation and toleration is trodden under 
the iron hoofs of the man on horseback. 

Even England, the “mother of democracies,” sees her authority 
challenged and her prestige weakened in the Mediterranean, in 
India, and hence throughout the world. And in that “tight little 
island” it was only 14 years ago when powerful groups appealed not 
to the franchise of free government, but to the brute force of a 
Nation-wide strike as their method to obtain a redress of griev- 
ances, a method repeated successfully this year in France. 

Democracy is proclaimed a “rotton corpse,” liberalism is spat upon, 
the authority of religion is spurned, the sanctity of private contract 
and public treaty is held for naught; the temple of international law, 
painfully built during five centuries of time, is overthrown, and all 
those immemorial decencies between man and the State—trial by 
jury, the independence of the courts, habeas corpus, the civil above 
the military power, freedom of petition, of election, of speech, of 
assembly, of worship, of the education of one’s children, government 
by law and not by men, government which derives its “just powers” 
trom the “consent of the governed,” the restraint against spoliation 
and confiscation, the assurance that if a man sow he may also reap, 
the one driving force (other than the lash of the slave) which makes 
wealth to accumulate and the arts and sciences to flourish—all these 
precious things are tossed into the sewer as the synthetic parade 
follows the modern imperator who rattles his crimsoned sword and 
scans dark horizons for more worlds to conquer. 

Here in America worshipers of the State (not the “States”) grow 
in number. Bearing a banner with that strange device “special 
privileges for all” they come to Washington seeking alms. Members 
of church, labor, youth, and women’s organizations are sponsoring 
the surrender of human destiny to politicians idealized as demigods. 

I am not at all certain that the swing toward the center has not 
gathered momentum that nothing can check until a disillusioned 
people have once more had their fill of Caesar. It may be that we 
are fighting a rear-guard action. But if we must yield, we do so 
reluctantly and with a presumption in favor of freedom. 

RISE OF DEMOCRACY 


There is a long flow and ebb in the tides of human destiny. 
Consider the following facts: The Constitution of the United 
States was written in 1787. When signed, Gouverneur Morris said: 
“The whole human race will be affected by the proceedings of this 
convention.” Never was prophecy better justified by time. For 
down to 1917, when Russians established the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” in place of the dictatorship of the Romanoffs, a period 
of 130 years, there was scarcely a movement on this planet that was 
not toward democracy and freedom from concentrated authority. 
Our Constitution became the model of the world. In the States 
of our Union, in the countries of Latin America, in the Provinces 
of Canada, in New Zealand, in Australia, in South Africa, and 
elsewhere, not less than 400 constitutions were patterned by free- 
dom-loving men upon the basic concepts of our own Magna 
Carta—1, the distribution rather than the concentration of power; 
and, 2, that the individual, because created by God, and in His image, 
has dignities and rights as a human soul which are beyond 
the powers of princes or the might of majorities. 


DECLINE OF DEMOCRACY 


But in 1917 the tide turned. From that time to this hour, except 
for the short-lived German republic, there has scarcely been a 
movement on this planet that has not been away from democracy 
toward the concentration of power and in favor of the doctrine that 
the individual has no rights which the state is bound to respect. 
Wearied and wasted by war, but with old loyalties dissolved by the 
disillusionment of mass murder, the house of want invades the 
house of have and demands bread even at the price of liberty. 

Perhaps this swirling tide will break and turn before it reaches 
America. God grant it! But if in the perhaps not distant future 
free enterprise—and with it free government—should vanish from 
American life, an inquest is certain to be held. On that day, one of 
the saddest in history, many witnesses will be called. The question, 
Who killed Cock Robin? or permitted him to die will receive many 
answers. Some will blame Moscow; others, Tugwell; others, the 
failure to require the teacher’s oath in the public schools; others, 
the failure to deport the Communists or to shout loudly enough 
“down with the reds;”’ still others, the vain but reckless pretensions 
of pulpit politicians “most ignorant of what they are most assured.” 


INDUSTRIAL STATESMANSHIP 


All these may influence the verdict, but I believe the final judg- 
ment of the impartiei historian will be that free enterprise died in 
the house of its friends, its death wound given by its beneficiaries, 
not by its foes. 

In my little book, Hot Oil, I said: 

“Can businessmen run business in the interest of the whole 
people? Can profits be harmonized with the needs of the Nation 
for today and for tomorrow? Must the States surrender their his- 
toric jurisdiction to the Nation? In a word, can we secure social 
objectives without regimentation, prosperity without paternalism? 
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Or, turning the question around, will paternalism produce pros- | 
perity? How much of liberty can we afford to pay for the promise 
of security? Or will bureaucracy, in destroying liberty, also destroy 
the efficiency in the production and distribution of wealth which 
alone makes security possible? 

“If democracy fails, as so many in these difficult days seem even 
anxious to predict, it will be because it fails to meet the new prob- 
lems of a new industrial world in which economic structures 
transcend State lines. 

“What, then, is the true boundary between business and gov- 
ernment, the States and the Nation, individual responsibility and 
public control, the line ‘which shall combine that degree of lib- 
erty without which law is tyranny, with that degree of law with- 
out which liberty becomes license’? 

“What are the proper limits of the functions and agencies of 
government? Those limits will be extended only as the failures of 
industry make the extension seem imperative. If business proves 
incapable of self-discipline in the interest of the millions, Govern- 
ment will occupy new ground. The millions will demand it, and 
they have the votes. They will fly ‘to ills they know not of’ 
rather than continue to embrace conditions that have become 
intolerable. No constitution, however revered and hallowed with 
the blood of the fathers, will long check their course. 

“The fate of America is still in the hands of those who have 
the greatest stake in America—the leaders of enterprise and their 
shareholders. Will they, who have the most to lose, do most to 
serve?” 

It is only because I know there are men in this audience who 
are keenly aware of the pressing need of industrial statesmanship 
of the highest order, it is only because I know that this and other 
trade organizations are hard at work to improve the standards of 
conduct of their numbers toward each other and the public, and 
thus to save free enterprise and free government to America, that 
I venture to speak today. 

I am none the less your friend, even though I am unable to 
accept the easy alibi, so commonly held in business circles, that 
the push toward collectivism comes from without rather than 
from within those circles. The thought I have principally to offer 
for your consideration is that businessmen are largely, if not 
chiefly, responsible for the very trends they fulminate against. 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-DISCIPLINE 


If we are to save free enterprise, I am convinced that it will 
be done chiefly by industrial self-discipline placing limits on 
greed, recognizing the trusteeship of management—not for stock- 
holders only, but for labor and the consumer—thus eradicating 
the evils of capitalism by self-surgery and making it function in 
the interest of the masses, without whose support it cannot 


function at all. 
I recognize the difficulty, as did Edmund Burke, of indicting 


a nation or a system; but I do not see how we can approach 
this problem effectively without pitiless self-appraisal. I take 
courage because I see so many businessmen who are willing to 
face the facts and take their share of the responsibility and the 
blame. But I sometimes lose heart when I see others “passing 
the buck,” looking for a “goat” and, blinded by partisanship and 
self-interest, charge the trend toward regimentation and collectiv- 
ism to a “brain trust,” a “rubber-stamp” Congress, and Rexford 
Guy Tugwell. 
WHENCE COMES REGIMENTATION 

Gentlemen, let us be honest with ourselves and with the truth. 
Without entering now upon the merits or demerits of N. R. A 
or A. A. A., or the potato bill or other similar legislation, where 
did these bills find their origin? First, in the break-down of 
capitalism and, second, at the urging of capitalists. 

Take N. R. A. I was present at its birth. I was in the Ways 
and Means Committee room when a representative, not of Karl 
Marx, but of American business, the president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, urged that legislation upon the 
Congress of the United States in behalf of the business interests 
of the country—a fact eloquently corroborated by Mr. W. T. 
Holliday in his testimony before the Cole committee. 

Take A. A. A. Whence came the demand for and ready ac- 
quiescence in “regimentation” by the most individualistic and 
sturdy of all members of the capitalist class—the American farmer? 
What apparent necessity induced him to reverse the habits of cen- 
turies, to kill pigs before they matured, and to plow under cotton 
and wheat before it was ripe for the harvest? It was because the 
loss of foreign markets has caused unsalable surpluses to accumu- 
late. And why did farm markets disappear? It was, in part at 
least, due to tariffs lobbied for by American capitalists which in 
turn provoked reprisals abroad, and thus farm surpluses and crop 
control and “regimentation” at home. For a decade American 
industry, in power at Washington, saw the free enterprise of farm- 
ing slowly starve to the point of desperation. 

If in the future there shall be a struggle for power in this coun- 
try between the classes, industry would do well to have on its 
side the 30,000,000 Americans who live on the farms and in the 
county-seat towns and villages of America. The “farm problem” 
is your problem. 

HAVE WE A FREE ECONOMY? 


When it is said that free enterprise has failed, my answer is 
that we have not permitted it to work. We have impeded it with 
a tanglefoot of our own making. 

Despite all this sudden talk of a “planned economy,” the fact 
is that we have never had a wholly free economy in this country. 
A policy of protective tariffs, for example, is in itself a repeal of 
the law of supply and demand. 
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Everywhere we see businessmen seeking to sustain themselves 
and their prices by “controlling the market,” by monopoly, by 
subsidies, by franchises, by licenses, by certificates of public inter- 
est and necessity, by patents, by trade-marks, by “peg g the 
dollar” to sustain credits, by devaluation to obtain advantages ir 
international trade, by cheapening the dollar to pay debts through 
rising prices, by shifting the tax load to their competitors, by stat- 
utory price fixing, by retail-sales control; in other words, by 
mentation”—for the other fellow. 

The protest against this sort of thing was, in my jucg¢ment, the 
highlight of the recent campaign. 

In a notable paper 2 years ago Gustav Cassel, of Sweden, pointed 
out that the pressure of business interests upon government for 
special privileges for themselves or legislative handcuffs for their 
competitors leads inevitably to “planned economy” and to 
dictatorship. 

No government can write tariffs, license importers and exporters, 
pay subsidies, impose quotas, increase production, restrict produc- 
tion, regulate rates of foreign exchange, secretly manipulate huge 
Stabilization funds, enter upon competitive undervaluation of 
national currencies, extend or restrict credit, raise and lower inter- 
est rates, fix prices, issue embargoes, regulate division of earnings 
between spending and investment, etc., without making mistakes 
which require corrections leading to more mistakes, without call- 
ing forth claims for compensating measures, in the same way that 
tariffs for manufacturers led to the demand for a “farmer's tariff” 
or its equivalent; or, more recently, when the control of cotton 
production led to tobacco control, and from tobacco to peanuts to 
potatoes. Similarly, government-financed hydroelectric power 
plants, which compete with coal, increase the demand for sub- 
sidies for coal mines and for restriction of production 

Because government grants favors to capitalists it is 
to to grant equalizing favors to workers 

Because it creates agencies to benefit producers it perforce must 
create other agencies to protect consumers—the consumers’ bureau 
and the producers’ bureau, each begging Congress for more money 
to checkmate the other! 


BUREAUCRACY 
And so government goes about grasping for more and more 
power to cope with the abuse of the privileges it has itself created 
If it be said: “Upon what meat doth this, our Cesar, feed that 
he hath grown so great,” the answer must be that the pressure of 
business interests forced the meat down the great man's throat 
Meantime, the invisible government is constantly at work behind 
the scenes to hog the cake and distribute the crusts of govern- 
mental favor. And all of this, let me repeat, is initiated by 


regi- 


hence 


appealed 


NOURIS HED 


not 
pink young professors but by business interests seeking statutory 
refuges from the competitive struggle they praise so highly—on 
paper. 

Meantime, members of legislative 
problems beyond their time, strength, and experience, and outside 
their proper jurisdiction. The inevitable tendency is to delegate 
their powers to a vast bureaucracy. What they themselves do is 
done poorly, and the resulting loss of confidence in the ability as 
well as the disinterestedness of parliamentary government call ; for 
louder cries for stronger men, and hence for the strong man him- 
self, who in turn makes his mistakes—of which Napoleon and the 
Kaiser are only two of many that sent whole nations to disaster 

Out of this tanglefoot that is throttling and discrediting free 
enterprise, there is an opportunity for an economic Abraham Lin- 
coln, who will free businessmen from the shack] wrought by 
themselves. 


bodies are overworked with 


DANGERS IN PATERNALISM 

Whatever may be said in justification of any one of thes¢ 
mental favors to a particular group, considered by itself, in 
their total aspect it is almost certain that the pocket of some 
American is impoverished by the exact amount by which another 
pocket is legislatively enriched; that the total wealth and purchas- 
ing power of the Nation as a whole is not increased a nickel. On 
the contrary, it is almost equally certain that our people have been 
denied the almost limitless potentialities of our science and tech- 
nology by these policies which hold the umbrella of paternalism 
over inefficiency and senility. In proof of this, is it not true th: 
the enterprises which are in the van of recovery today—notably 
automobiles and petroleum—are those which are the farthest from 
bureaucratic control, the freest of the favors and subsidies and 
protection of government, and the most subject to the competitive 
stresses of free enterprise? 

I would listen long and attentively to an argument that the 
future of free enterprise requires the abandonment, step by step, 
of all these immunities and privileges and the gradual restoration 
of competition in all things save theft, fraud, and the exploitation 
of human beings. 

It cannot be denied that the same government that fixes prices 
for commodities, rents, and interest can with equal logic fix wages, 
either up or down, and shorten or lengthen hours of work. It all 
depends on who controls the government. In Germany and other 
countries today industrial workers are reported to be required to 
carry a “work card”, which easily becomes the European equivalent 
of the hated black list. Take it or leave it. Is this to be the 
reward of the American workman for rushing to Washington for 
the solution of his troubles? If so, “planned economy” will have a 
sour taste for his children. 


INTERNATIONAL THREATS 


In their international aspect this Chinese maze of trade restric- 
tions might as well be recognized for what it is—the economic and 
monetary equivalent of war, with Armageddon only a step away. 


govern- 
yet 
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The future of free enterprise goes far deeper than “is dreamed 
of in our philosophy.” It not only involves the future of free 
government, but the future of civilization—any kind of civili- 
zation. 

It is one thing when business competes on its own hook for 
international markets. But when government itself becomes the 
active partner of businessmen in throttling their international 
competitors, the latter rush to their governments to make political 
and military answers to economic arguments. 

Thus the struggle is broadened and intensified. Is not the whole 
effort for national security rapidly increasing national insecurity? 
And is not every supposed trade gain offset a thousand times by 
the weight of armament and the cost of war—actual and potential? 
The world, it seems, cam have trade and peace—or trade stoppage 
and war. 

LEGISLATION SOLICITED 


Coming nearer home, what bill in recent years had more of the 
essence of collectivism, the destruction of States’ rights, the regi- 
mentation of enterprise, than the Thomas-Disney bill which would, 
if enacted, give an official at Washington the power to fix the daily 
production of petroleum from every well in America and therefore, 
indirectly, the income of the owner and the price paid by the buyer. 

Again, without discussing the merits or necessity of the bill, it is 
the simple truth that it was the representatives of the industry 
itself who rushed to Washington crying, “O, beneficient bureaucrats, 
uncontaminated as you are with any knowledge of the problem 
of petroleum, and with that high detachment and objective view- 
point—resulting from never having seen an oil well—save us ere we 
perish, save us from ourselves!” 

CAUSE-AND-EFFECT LEGISLATION 


From my conning tower at Washington I saw another great 
industry, not rushing to the Capitol, but dragged there to stand 
trial for its own misdeeds. I heard the astonishing story of a 
dark jungle of holding companies pyramided 10 stories high upon 
each other—the hiding place of financial freebooters. I saw the 
leaders of that industry, with ashen faces, unable to defend them- 
selves. Some were personally vulnerable, and those who were 
not felt forced by a spurious fraternalism to keep the door shut 
upon the skeletons in the closets of their industry rather than 
clean house. I said to some of these men that it passed my 
understanding how they could do such a marvelous job on their 
physical plants and equipment—a miracle of science—and be so 
utterly dumb and deaf and blind on their public relations. I said 
to them: “What you need is a Kenesaw Mountain Landis, a czar 
of your own choosing, whose sole function shall be to call foul 
balls, and whose contract shall expire the instant he ever says 
‘strike one.’” 

Industrial self-discipline. I saw the stock exchanges and banks 
finance the bubble of speculation until it finally burst in ruin in 
1929 with a shrinkage in values of stocks and bonds alone—to 
say nothing of commodities and real estate, rural and urban—of 
$91 729,000,000, or three times the amount of the World War debt. 
And then, with little help and much opposition, my committee 
wrote the Stock Exchange Act of 1934. 

I heard the story of stock split-ups, the watering of capital 
structures, the sale in interstate commerce of worthless Peruvian 
and European bonds and domestic stocks in which $25,000,000,000 
of the savings of thrift and toil were lost beyond recall, and my 
committee wrote the Securities Act of 1933. 

Industrial self-discipline. In times called prosperous I saw 11,000 
banks, nearly a third of the Nation’s total, close their doors with 
$5,000,000,000 of hard-won savings dissipated to the four winds of 
heaven, and under the very dome of the Nation’s Capitol I heard 
an old man say: “To hell with the Constitution. It did not save 
my savings.” 

Industrial self-discipline. A few years earlier I saw the legitimate 
wine, beer, and liquor industry—through illegitimate practices 
winked at by themselves—write their own ticket to exile and heard 
them pronounce the death sentence on their own hundreds of 
millions of investment. 

I pick up the Statistical Abstract of the United States, and read 
that, in 1928, 511 men had net taxable realized incomes of a million 
dollars or more, averaging $2,270,000 each, or $7,000 a day apiece, 
and totalling altogether $1,108,862,000—only 2 percent of which, let 
it be noted, represented compensation for services actually ren- 
dered—a total net income to 511 men greater than the gross income 
of all the wheat and cotton farmers of the Nation, aggregating, with 
wives and children, some 10,000,000 Americans, 


“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 
“Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


And then, a little later, I saw this capitalistic system collapse, 
stabbed in the house of its friends, its blood sucked by its bene- 
ficiaries, and 15,000,000 idle men dependent upon private charity 
or public dole—an army which, placed in single column 2 feet 
apart, would reach across the continent and back—America’s ques- 
tion mark to free enterprise. 

INDUSTRIAL INERTIA 


In 1933 I spent a year as a member of a committee on Govern- 
ment competition with private enterprise. We developed the facts. 
We showed socialism coming through the back door, but except 
their own ox was gored, we got practically no support from either 
businessmen or political leaders. 

This year I saw Members of Congress—so often referred to as 
cowards or rubber stamps—trisk their political lives to defeat a bill 
that would have opened the floodgates of inflation to the destruc- 
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tion of $108,000,000,000 of life insurance, and then in the election 
this fall go up against the radio guns of a Fascist in cloth, all 
without a word of thanks or an ounce of support from the presi- 
dents of the great life-insurance companies, who are, if they are 
anything, the trustees of the helpless aged, the future widows and 
orphans on 64,000,000 policies. 

Gentlemen, I ask one intensely serious question: If the leaders 
and owners of the American system are too lazy to wash their dirty 
dishes, too selfish to be intelligent, and too timid to stick their 
necks out in defense of free enterprise and constitutional govern- 
ment, who will defend it? 

I see businessmen economize down to the last 2 inches of the 
lead pencils of their clerks, and themselves sweat and slave for 20 
or 30 years to achieve a competency for the evening of life, and 
then, when the periodic crash comes, but with youth behind them 
and the old push and drive no longer theirs, I see them with 
sublime courage start to weave anew the pattern of their hopes, 
but apparently with no thought whatever to softening the down- 
ward curve of the next collapse or to the survival of the system 
itself to which they have given all their strength. 


ORGANIZED PUBLIC RELATIONS 


I have no thought to be unjust. The average businessman is so 
engrossed with the daily task, so harassed with making out reports 
to Government bureaucrais, that he has to keep his nose to the 
grindstone from dawn to dark. As an individual, he is practically 
helpless. But it does seem to me that trade associations generally, 
as well as many of the larger companies, could well afford to 
have on their boards a man whose sole responsibility is public rela- 
tions in the broadest sense, a man of unimpeachable integrity, to 
act as a tribune for the people, whose constant care it shall be 
that the priceless ingredient of character and fair dealing with 
worker and customer and people and government shall be woven 
into the fabric of free enterprise. Such a man would not alone 
sell his industry to the public but would be equally diligent to sell 
the public to his industry. And then, to pursue the idea further, 
suppose the public-relations members of each of the 500 and more 
existing trade associations (and you are to imagine them as con- 
taining men of the standing and character of former President 
Eliot of Harvard, or Justice Hughes of the United States Supreme 
Court) were to organize, informally, a Supreme Council of Ameri- 
can Enterprise, endowed with sufficient funds to conduct inquiries 
and report from time to time on “the state of the Union.” Let me 
italicize the word “Union.” 

Certainly, it is becoming plain that the profession of public 
relations requires experience and training as specialized as that 
of sales manager or of laboratory technician. 

Perhaps this suggestion is wholly impracticable; but, as I recon- 
noiter the field, it seems desirable, if not imperative, that some 
means be found to mobilize the conscience and enlightened self- 
interest—not of one division alone but of the entire army of 
American industry, business, agriculture, and finance. Such a 
mobilization would be for both offense and defense. It would be 
the sharp critic and ruthless surgeon of evil practices on the one 
hand and on the other the stout champion of the American system, 
minus its crooks and its hogs. 

I know there are those who will sneer at what they would call 
my naive assumption that there is a conscience in American busi- 
ness and will use against me the articles of indictment which I 
myself drew a few minutes ago. 

Gentlemen, I know better. I know the average businessman is 
just as anxious to deal justly with his men and with the public as 
the average politician. I would rather have the judgment and 
conscience of the man who is close to his men and the public than 
the ipse dixit of the intelligentsia who would rule the universe from 
their garrets or their thrones. 

The fault, or rather failure, of business executives, as I see it, 
is not that they are soulless and selfish but rather that they are, 
or have been, too preoccupied with the daily problems of their 
business. It may be due also in part to the fact (as one of the ex- 
ecutives of your industry informs me) that so many of the top men 
and members of executive committees have spent their previous 
years as specialists in a single branch of their industries and have 
never been under the necessity “to see life steadily and to see it 
whole.” 

But all this only explains, yet does not refute, my contention that 
industry's greatest weakness today is public relations. 

Let me return to what I was saying about conscience in business. 


INDUSTRIAL HEROISM 


On Constitution Day in September I addressed the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. I told them this story, and it is a true 
story. The editor of a fine little newspaper in Indiana told me 
how he went through the depression. When advertising and sub- 
scribers fell off, he called in his men—60 in number—from the old- 
est pressman to the youngest cub reporter. He said to them, “Boys, 
we have got to retrench to keep this paper alive. But we will all 
go up or down together. This paper is in the red, but I do not 
intend any one of you to see red. I will show my good faith by 
taking the biggest cut, both in dollars and percent.” They faced 
the music together. Not a man deserted the paper, and the paper 
did not desert a man. The editor said to me, “If St. Peter ever 
pins any medal on my bosom, it will be because all through the 
depression every man in my employ found something in his pay 
envelope every Saturday.” 

And I said to the D. A. R.’s, “That man did more to save the 
Constitution than all the editorials he might have written in its 
honor and glory after he had fired half his men.” 

















There are thousands of such men who made similar sacrifices to 
keep their men employed, and who equally “deserve well of the 
Republic.” Others had the desire to do so, but were forced to shut 
down by circumstances beyond their control. I am ready to go to 
bat for that kind of businessman. 

But, unfortunately, there are many others who retrenched only 
in pay rolls, dumping their workers out on the streets to be taken 
care of by relief agencies—and now beef about the public debt 
incurred in keeping their former workers from starving. 

It is a harsh thing to say—as harsh and as kind and as kindly 
meant as the surgeon who tells you an operation is imperative— 
but it is not the cold fact that businessmen generally have lost 
the confidence of their own workers? Is it not the fact that the 
businessman and the politician have been competing for the good- 
will of the worker, and the businessman has lost? Maybe it is 
not his fault. Maybe it is due to forces beyond his control—the 
war, the depression—but I think we would be more sure of the 
survival of free enterprise if we stopped looking for alibies and 
said: “Well, some of it is my fault, and all of it is my job.” 


INDUSTRIAL SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 


Where did businessmen get within the past month with their 
attack on the Social Security Act? They got the Bronx cheer! 
That attack was the supreme blunder of the Republican campaign. 
The workers refused to believe that their employers wanted to im- 
prove an admittedly imperfect law. They were convinced that the 
attack was on the principle of the law itself. 

How wrong were they? No answer, perhaps, can be given. But 
certainly the principle of “avoiding the appearance of evil’’ was so 
clearly indicated that I am surprised that persons who call them- 
selves astute began throwing boomerangs so viciously—at them- 
selves. 

To wait until a law has been on the statute books for 14 months 
before suddenly notifying workers how terrible it is, was in itself 
an open advertisement that shoddy goods were being sold. 

An objective viewpoint would have avoided a blunder like that. 
That is why free enterprise needs a lot of Judge Landises of public 
relations. Many sincere businessmen, busy as they are in the 
squirrel cage where losses constantly chase profits, had never even 
heard of the Social Security Act until a few weeks ago. But that 
again proves the very point I am trying to make—the need for a 
division of enterprise marked “industrial statesmanship.” 


FREE ENTERPRISE VERSUS FREE GOVERNMENT 


Consider, as one among many, the problem of old age in this 
machine civilization of modern city life. The most amazing 
change in population trends is going on before our very eyes. 
There were 34 percent more people over 65 in 1930 than in 1910— 
only 20 years earlier. That proportion in the upper-age levels is 
almost certain to increase. In fact, actuaries for great life-insur- 
ance companies predict that by 1970—only 34 years from now— 
there will be more people over 50 than under 20; in other words, 
that the problem of the average man only a few years hence will 
be to take care of his parents rather than his children—the great- 
est shift in age groupings, probably, since the world began. 
It is due, of course, to two main factors: Fewer babies born per 
1,000 of population; but of those which are born, because of the 
marvelous conquests of medicine—principally in the diseases of 
childhood, youth, and young manhood—more live into the upper- 
age levels. 

But, as your average-age line moves up, the industrial deadline 
moves down. The two lines cross, and the point of their crossing 
marks one of the battlefields where free enterprise and free gov- 
ernment is to be saved—if it is saved. For when the age line 
passes the industrial deadline, there is little point left in the old 
slogans of “rugged individualism” or “initiative” or “courage.” 
These old virtues have then lost their meaning. The door to 
the “land of opportunity” in which these virtues can alone live 
and thrive has then been closed. 

Combine all this with the passing of the free land of the West, 
the recurrence of “boom and bust,” of depressions which wipe out 
banks and other institutions where the savings of thrift and toil 
are invested and, last, that other great shift to city life from 
rural life where, as in the “good old days” there were always use- 
ful chores for grandma and grandpa to do, and you have the chal- 
lenge of Dr. Townsend, a challenge that cannot be laughed off. 

When I speak of industrial statesmanship it is problems like this 
I have in mind. What are the leaders of our enterprise going to 
do about them? 

If they do nothing—or little that is effective—free enterprise in 
the years just ahead is going to be subjected to a constantly in- 
creasing and irresistible pressure from these opportunityless groups 
to have the politicians take over the management, if not the 
ownership, of your business for their benefit. 


HUMAN OBSOLESCENCE 


Take unemployment. In terms of social ethics, where does the 
dollar derive a claim to being paid dividends during periods of 
depression superior to the claims of the iaid-off worker to being 
paid unemployment reserves? Why are reserves justified for depre- 
ciation, depletion, and amortization of machinery and plant and 
reserves not justified for “human obsolescence”? 

These are not the questions of a long-haired radical or soap- 
box orator. I quote the exact language of Charles Evans Hughes, 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, who wrote the 
minority opinion in the recent railroad pension case: 

“What sound distinction from a constitutional viewpoint is there 
between compelling reasonable compensation for those injured 
without any fault of the employer (as in workmen’s compensation 
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acts) and requiring a fair allowance for those who practically gay 
their lives to the service and are incapacitated by the wear and tear 
of time, the attrition of the years? I can perceive no constitu- 
tional ground upon which the one can be upheld and the other 
condemned. The fundamental consideration which supports this 
type of legislation is that industry should take care of its human 
wastage, whether that is due to accident or age.” 


e 


ny 
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UNREGIMENTED SOCIAL SECURITY 


If the Social Security Act is declared unconstitutional or is 
generally overhauled, I should like to see, first, permission to 
employers to set up their own retirement systems under the aus- 
pices of Government, so that the fund for workers will not be 
lost to creditors in event of bankruptcy; and, second, actual en- 
couragement to set up these reserves by granting them special 
tax treatment such as we grant to contributions to charities 
under existing income and estate-tax law. I hate desperately 
to see the moral sense of responsibility between management and 
men diluted by transferring all functions to Washington. 

On some other occasion I should like to discuss ways and means 
for securing “social objectives without regimentation, prosper- 
ity without paternalism.” Some of the indicated avenues for 
exploration are: 1 further strengthening of trade organizations 
to conduct a constant warfare on those practices like price fixing, 
which are the very negation of free enterprise; 2, developing de- 
partments of public relations as already discussed; 3, interstate 
compacts; 4, uniform State legislation; 5, further powers to 
the Federal Trade Commission to approve voluntary arrangements 
in industry, such as those approved by the Supreme Court in the 
cases of Appalachian Coals, Inc., and Window Glass Manu/ac- 
turers v. United States; 6, the application of the principle stated 
in the recent opinion of the United States Supreme Court in 
Whitfield v. State of Ohio (56 Sup. Ct. Rep. 532), upholding the 
Hawes-Cooper Act of 1929, which took the protection of the 
interstate-commerce clause from prison-made goods offered for 
sale in violation of State law; 7, a similar principle as set forth 
in section 2 of the twenty-first amendment to the Constitution 
with reference to intoxicating liquors. All of these points could 
be widely extended to the strengthening of social legislation by 
the States and by informal rules self-imposed on industry, with- 
out the necessity of fransferring all power to Washington—where 
it is bound to be an immense prize to be striven for by pressure 
groups, led by demagogues who compete in auctioning off the 
Treasury for votes, and in despoiling the worker to enrich the 
drone. 

THE STATES SHOULD FUNCTION 


There is no need for destroying the States and erecting a bureau- 
cratic empire in America. Elihu Root pointed the way, as far back 
as 1908, when he said at a conference on the conservation of 
natural resources: 

“The Nation cannot perform the functions of the State sov- 
ereignties. If it were to undertake to perform these functions, it 
would break down. The machinery would not be able to per- 
form the duty. The pressure is already very heavy upon national 
machinery to do its present work. 

“I feel deepiy impressed, however, with the idea that the 46 
sovereign States, in the performance of their duties of govern- 
ment, are lagging behind the stage of development which the 
other sovereignties of the earth have reached. As the population 
of our States increases, as the relations between the people of 
each State and other States grow more frequent, more complicated, 
more important, more intricate, what every State does become 
more important to the people of every other State. * * * 

“Now the States in the exercise of their sovereignty, in the 
exercise of the powers reserved to them, rest under the same kind 
of duty, a duty that forbids any State to live unto itself alone 

“The Constitution of the United States prohibits the States 
from making any agreements with each other without the consent 
of Congress, but you can make any number of agreements with 
the consent of Congress. Why should not the powers that are 
reserved to the State sovereignties be exercised by those sovereign- 
ties with wise regard for the common interest, under a firm re- 
solve to make it wholly unnecessary that this continued pressure 
to force the National Government into the performance of the 
duties that the States ought to perform should continue? It is 
high time that the sovereign States of the Union should begin to 
perform their duties with reference not only to their own local 
individual interests, but with reference to the common good.” 

And then, above all, we must recognize that our “need is not to 
emphasize our differences but, rather, to understand our inter- 
dependence,” to quote Louis Taber, master of the National Grange. 
What is desperately needed in America right now is an era of good 
feeling and fair dealing between capital and labor, industry and 
government. With that—plus our technology, invention, and 
power—nothing is impossible. Without it anything is possible. 


CAPITALISM AT ITS S3SEST 


American industry has been built on the struggle for the con- 
sumer’s dollar by offering most and best for least. That is com- 
petitive capitalism at its best. It becomes destructive when it is 
a competition of who will pay the least wages. The responsibility 
of industrial management to build a floor below which wages are 
not to go is tremendous. American industries must cooperate 
with each other and with government to find ways and means by 
which the masses who wish to work may live in decent comfort 
and security. The choice, as I see it, is between wages and taxes; 
between self-disciplined capitalism and state socialism; between 
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free government based on the consent of the governed and ancient 
tyrannies under modern masks. 

Although I cannot demonstrate it on a blackboard, I have a 
feeling—as compelling as a religious conviction—that if industry 
will constantly pass on to the worker and the customer the sav- 
ings of labor-saving machinery and invention, rather than siphon 
them off into the pools of watered securities, it will by that process 
keep distribution and production in balance and go as far toward 
Utopia as our poor human natures will go or be driven. 

OUR HERITAGE 

Gentlemen, what is this legacy of free enterprise which we re- 
ceived from our fathers? Even with its failures and shortcom- 
ings, it is the best in the world. We have 6 percent of the world’s 
land area and 7 percent of its people. But that 7 percent has 32 
percent of the world’s railway mileage, 58 percent of its telephones, 
36 percent of its developed water power, 76 percent of the world’s 
automobiles—enough so that every man, woman, and child under 
the flag, 130,000,C00 Americans, could climb into these cars and 
all ride on rubber at the same instant of time, a nation on wheels 
a miracle of achievement in which bureaucrats played no part 
The rubber that goes into the annual production of tires would 
make a tire that would go around the world and 6,000 miles tc 
spare—a rubber-tired planet, if you please! When Stalin or 
Hitler or Mussolini do half so much, it will be twice as much as 
they have done. 

This little 7 percent of the world’s population has 44 percent of 
its radios; produces 60 percent of the world’s petroleum, 48 percent 
of its copper, 43 percent of its pig iron, 47 percent of its stecl, 
58 percent of its corn, 56 percent of its cotton, 25 percent of its 
sugar, 33 percent of its coal. Of the commodities it does not pro- 
duce, this little 7 percent of the world’s population goes out into 
the world’s markets and buys 50 percent of its rubber, 50 percent 
of its coffee, 75 percent of its silk. 

This 7 percent of the world’s population has 45 percent of the 
world’s total wealth; and far more than half of all the wheels that 
turn on this planet, from locomotive drivers to the wheels in 
milady’s wrist watch, turn on American soil. In the worst year of 
the worst depression of our history 30,000,000 out of 32,000,000 
American boys and girls of school age stayed in public schools. 
And on the point of security for old age this little 7 percent 
has $108,000,000,000 of protection on the lives of 64,000,000 Ameri- 
cans, more security than all the rest of the world put together. 

Gentlemen, I am a friend of the system which has done these 
things. With all its faults, follies, and crimes, it has produced and 
distributed more of the goods and comforts of living to more people 
over a greater territory and for a longer period of time than any 
other system in any other country since Adam walked out of the 
Garden of Eden. Neither of the princes of Babylon, the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, the emperors of Rome, the lords of feudalism, or the 
dictators of today ever served the common man one-half so well. 

It is worth saving, gentlemen! But praise of its virtues alone will 
not save it. We must cure its defects, remedy its abuses. If we 
resolutely set our hands to this great task, we can be confident in 
the prophecy of Robert Burns that: 

“A virtuous populace will rise the while, 
And stand, a wall of fire, around their much loved isle.” 


Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be at the pres- 
ent time a feeling among some people in the United States 
and I have recently heard it expressed on the floor of the 
House of Representatives that we should do something to 
stop the spread of fascism, nazi-ism, and communism in other 
parts of the world. The advocates of this idea just take it 
for granted that sooner or later one of these political doc- 
trines will be imposed upon us from without by force, if we 
just sit back and do nothing about the situation. 

There is a persistent propaganda being spread to con- 
vince Americans that their only hope of salvation is to form 
a united front with other so-called democracies, like Great 
Britain and France, to fight the threatened shackles of 
foreign dictatorship. The writers and others who advocate 
the idea of a democratic alliance nearly always ridicule the 
idea of our remaining aloof from the rest of the world and 
remaining at peace. They point out, without going into 
detail, the dependence of the United States on the rest of 
the world and predict that we will inevitably be drawn into 
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war if any good-sized fight in Europe or Asia gets under 
way. 

I fear that widespread belief in this doctrine of inevitable 
war unless we make alliances with the powerful countries 
whose governments are more nearly like ours is a dangerou 
thing for our country, particularly when it seems to be 
shared by men in high places. 

The argument that because other countries have assumed 
some form of dictatorship that we will eventually do likewise 
has never greatly impressed me. It is nothing more than a 
conclusion without any supporting proof. About 150 years 
ago we were the only republic in the world. We then had no 
fear of the monarchies gobbling us up if we could defe: 
ourselves. 

It is my contention that these countries who are trying to 
icquire or recover colonial possessions will have enouch 
trouble at home and abroad without seeking conflict with 1 
All of them, however, will be anxious to be our friends or 
allies, and therein lies our real danger, 

It is quite obvious from most correspondents’ reports from 
Brussels that France and Great Britain are trying their best 
to have us get out in front in the Japanese-Chinese situation. 
When one compares the stakes that Great Britain has in 
China with those of the United States, it is ridiculous for us 
to even become involved, much less take the lead. 

Aside from the sympathy that most Americans have for 
China in the present struggle, it seems quite absurd to me 
that France, with its colonial possessions, and England, with 
its vast empire, should assume a holier-than-thou attitude 
when Japan does the same thing that they have done many 
times in their history. 

And when they taik about the sacredness of obligations and 
treaties I cannot help but think of the war debts, and ask 
myself if it is not the pot calling the kettle black. 

I feel that we should continue our policy of isolation and 
should beware of being sucked into any kind of “united front” 
to preserve democracy. We have nothing to gain and every- 
thing to lose. We should not forget the costly lesson of the 
last war. 

In the event of a great war in Europe or Asia, I believe that 
we should acquire now from abroad, and store up, those raw 
materials that we lack in the United States. In that way we 
can be self-sufficient for a number of years without depend- 
ing on any other nation for help. 

Let us concentrate our fight on the enemies of democracy 
at home and let the rest of the world settle its own problems 
which they in most cases created themselves. 


A 


Keep Us Out of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 22, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, on leaving my 
home town recently, to come to Washington, a very earnest 
Christian woman said to me, “Whatever else you may do in 
Washington, Mr. Murpock, see to it that you always vote 
for and support any and all measures which will tend to kcep 
us out of war.” My reply was, “You may depend upon it 
that I shall endeavor to do as you say. However, I shall 
be greatly puzzled in many cases to know what will be the 
right action to keep this Nation out of war.” No doubt, 
every Member of this House has the same inclination as I 
have to keep out of war and also the same bewilderment as 
to what is the correct step to be taken in each case, to 
minimize the chances of war. 

I listened today to the very pleading voice of my friend 
and colleague, Mr. LupLow, of Ohio, as he begged us to sign 
his petition No. 11 to bring before this body a resolution to 












submit a constitutional amendment to the States requiring 
a referendum before our participation in a foreign war. 
Several months ago I signed the Ludlow petition after giving 
it serious thought. I am almost as sincere as Congressman 
Luptow himself in my desire to save this Nation from the 
experience of 20 years ago. 

Later this afternoon I also listened to the earnest presenta- 
tion of my colleague from Maryland [Mr. Lewis] in opposi- 
tion to the Ludlow amendment. Perhaps he feels that in 
wise counsel of our leaders there is safety. Should we for- 
get isolation and play a leading part in world affairs? Per- 
sonally, I feel that in a matter so important as sending our 
boys abroad to fight and die, it ought to be left to those who 
jave to “pay the price” for its ultimate determination. 

It may seem that I am “blowing hot and cold” in the same 
breath, but I believe a way for us to keep out of foreign war 
and at the same time make it extremely unlikely that we 
shall ever be invaded is to see to it that we are always in 
that “defensive posture,” of which George Washington spoke. 
In a war-torn world, such as this at present, we cannot af- 
ford to present a show of weakness. Therefore, while I am 
talking peace, hoping for peace, praying for peace, I want 
to see my country so thoroughly prepared for defensive war 
that nobody will want to pick a quarrel with us. 

Although I recognize the force of the remark that “Europe 
exploded because she was loaded” in 1914, I do feel that it 
depends somewhat upon how a given nation is “loaded.” I 
would have this Nation defensively loaded. I believe that if 
something like the Ludlow amendment should be adopted, 
and at the same time we spent funds adequately on all the 
modern effective means of defense, that those two things, 
apparently contradictory, would serve notice upon the world 
that we really mean peace, and that our motives could not 
be misunderstood. In my opinion, such a course would tend 
to keep us securely in peace. 





Enfranchisement of District of Columbia Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF WILBUR S. FINCH, PRESIDENT OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, AT A MEETING 
HELD ON NOVEMBER 20, 1937, IN THE AUDITORIUM OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUILDING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able address delivered by Mr. 
Wilbur S. Finch, president of the District of Columbia Suf- 
frage Association, at the meeting held on November 20, 1937, 
in the auditorium of the District of Columbia Building. 
The address has to do with the proposal to extend the right 
of suffrage to the citizens of the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


During the past few years numerous plans have been suggested 
as a solution to the problem of enfranchising the voteless citl- 
zens of the District. There is not time to detail them here, but 
it is safe to say that all of them have merit and contain, as a 
whole, suggestions which, if legally adopted, would perhaps give 
full suffrage to all Americans resident in the District of Colum- 
bia who are now disfranchised. And that is the ultimate objec- 
tive of this association. 

But the District of Columbia stands in a peculiar position, 
both in relation to the Federal Government and to the separate 
States composing the Union. It is the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment by constitutional mandate and therefore the interests of 
the National Government are and must remain of superior im- 
portance here. It is not a State by judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution and therefore its citizens cannot claim under the 
Constitution the same political privileges now enjoyed by citi- 
zens of the States by virtue of that instrument. Therefore, to 
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seek the complete enfranchisement of District citizens at 
stroke, while no doubt desirable and justified from every 
of view, nevertheless, for the reasons stated, would bring 
to face with obstacles, both of a practical and constitutional na- 
ture, which would require years of labor and great expense to 
overcome. We would gladly welcome a Moses to lead us in one 


one 
point 


us iace 





march out of the Egypt of complete political helplessness to the 
Sinai where full political liberty could be given us. But no such 
Moses has as yet appeared 

One type of suffrage for District citizens, an important element 
in any campaign for full suffrage, is that which has as its sole 
objective the securing of national representation for them, or the 
privilege of voting for President and Vice President of the United 
States, and for representation in the Senate and House A cam- 
paign for putting this type of suffrage into effect in the District 


has received considerable support from many sources over a period 
of years and has, so far as we know, been the one type of suffrage 
receiving any considerable degree of prolonged and insistent sup- 


port. Another revival of this campaign is now on foot, as has 
been evidenced by newspaper accounts of the past few weeks. 
Those who have been actively engaged in this campaign for national 


representation these many years have made great contributions 
and sacrifices to the cause of District suffrage and for that they 
have our sincere admiration and respect And while extending 
them our appreciation for past performances, we should, at the 
same time, offer them our best wishes for success in the difficult 
tasks which still lie ahead of them to make their campaign suc- 
cessful. They must first secure the approval of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress of their proposed joint resolution to amend 
the United States Constitution; when that has been done, ratifica- 
tion of the amendment will have to be obtained from three-fourths, 
or 36, of the States of the Union; and, finally, when that has been 
done, Congress will have to be approached again to pass the neces- 
sary legislation granting national representation to District citizens 
which the proposed amendment empowers it to do. These are the 
tasks which present the most formidable obstacles to the granting 
of full suffrage to District citizens, and those persons who are 
willing to assume them as a first approach to the solution of the 
problem of District suffrage are certainly entitled to all the admira- 
tion and respect we can give them. 

But the District of Columbia Suffrage Association has chosen to 
approach this problem through a method which seems to it to be 
not only mcre easy but perhaps more logical, and that is by first 
securing from Congress, in the exercise of its power of exclusive 
legislation over the District of Columbia, an enabling act by which 
District citizens will be given an official voice in the conduct of 
their local affairs. And it is not difficult to explain our reasons 
for this. 

The right of local self-government was and is as much a part 
of the heritage which our English forebears brought with them 
to America as the right of trial by jury, the right to a writ of 
habeas corpus, and even the English language itself. 


It was the cardinal principle of their colonial governments, as 
was affirmed by them in a resolution passed by their very first 
Continental Congress in 1774 

Interference by the British Crown with this right of local self- 
government by the colonists was one of the outstanding causes of 
the Revolutionary War, which made us an independent Nation, 
as will be perceived by a review of the Declaration of Independence. 

The framers of the Constitution knew all of this, and the ter- 
rible sacrifices of blood and treasure which had been made to pre- 
serve this right of local self-government were fresh in their 
memory, when they met to draft a plan for a national govern- 
ment. And when they prescribed the qualifications for voters 


in national elections the same qualifications prescribed by the in- 
dividual States for voters in their respective local elections, they 
must have assumed that the right of local self-government would 
remain a cardinal principle of the local jurisdictions within 
boundaries of the National Government. But they went still fur- 
ther than this assumption. They guaranteed that local self-govern- 
ment would not perish in America by inserting in the Constitution 
a provision whereby the Federal Government must guarantee to 
every State a republican form of government, described by the 
United States Supreme Court to be one in which the citizen has 
a share in the making of the laws to which he is subject and in 
the choice of the officers of the community in which he resides. 

And the fact that the Constitution does give Congress the power 
of exclusive legislation over the seat of government does not mean 
that the residents here were to be arbitrarily cut off from this 
part of their inheritance. No evidence has or can be produced to 
show that such was the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. Their sole purpose in giving Congress this power over the 
District was very clearly stated by James Madison, who explained 
the reasons therefor as follows 

“The indispensable necessity of complete authority at the seat 
of government carries its own evidence with it. It is a power 
exercised by every legislature of the Union—I might say of the 
world—by virtue of its general supremacy. Without it, not only 
the public authority might be insulted and its proceedings inter- 
rupted with impunity, but a dependence of the members of the 
general government on the State comprehending the seat of the 
government for protection in the exercise of their duty might 
bring on the national councils an imputation of awe or influence, 
equally dishonorable to the Government and dissatisfactory to 
the other members of the Confederacy. This consideration has 
the more weight, as the gradual accumulation of public improve- 
ments at the stationary residence of the Government would be 
both too great a public pledge to be left in the hands of a single 
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State, and would create so many obstacles to a removal of the 
Government as still further to abridge its necessary independence.” 

There you have the complete explanation of the congressional 
power of exclusive legislation over the seat of government. It 
was to be independent of any State jurisdiction as a protection 
for the members of the Federal Government and its property. Not 
a single word indicating even the slightest intention of depriving 
any of the American citizens residing at the seat of government 
of their inherited right of local self-government. On the con- 
trary, Madison goes still further and states that a municipal legis- 
lature for local purposes, derived from their own suffrages, will, 
of course, be allowed the residents at the seat of government. 

This opinion of Madison that the people here would be allowed 
municipal suffrage has since been substantiated by the opinions 
of Presidents of the United States who have had occasion to 
address Congress on the subject, by opinions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in which that august tribunal has had occa- 
sion to pass upon the subject, and by the actions of Congress itself, 
which for almost three-quarters of a century did permit the 
exercise of the right of local suffrage in the District of Columbia. 

We thus have ample authority and precedent in support of our 
effort to secure local suffrage first. 

Purthermore, great States of our Union, which were once either 
colonies of the British Crown and territories under the exclusive 
control of Congress, had to go through a period of apprenticeship 
in local self-government before being permitted the full privileges 
of participation in the councils of the Nation. Our method of 
approach to the problem of enfranchising District citizens is con- 
sonant with the established policy of Congress in dealing with 
citizens in territories coming under its exclusive control. 

And, finally, it must be remembered, that it is only through 
the casting of a ballot in local affairs that the individual citizen 
and taxpayer in the District can have that intimate relation which 
he should have to the problems immediately affecting him and can 
exercise that control over local executive officers which is necessary 
to make them truly representative of the community they are 
chosen to serve. 

We do not wish to take away from Congress any of its preroga- 
tives as the supreme authority of those things in the District which 
appertain to the maintenance and development of the city as the 
National Capital. But we do believe that there are many problems 
in the District of a purely local nature which are without the 
province of the general government and within the province of the 
American citizens here to control. Once we have shown our capa- 
bilities in handling our own affairs, we will then be in a position to 
branch out into participation in affairs of a national character. 

Since, however, there is and can be no conflict between local 
suffrage and national representation, no one can raise any legiti- 
mate objection to campaigns for both being carried on simultane- 
ously. 

This is the case of the District of Columbia Suffrage Association. 
On it we stand. And we are ready to listen at any time to anyone 
who can show us that we are wrong in choosing our method of 
solving the problems of enfranchising ourselves as American 
citizens. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, OF 
MICHIGAN, ON NOVEMBER 22, 1937 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, last evening over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. network the able Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG] delivered an impressive and 
thoughtful address on the subject, Where Do We Go From 
Here? I ask unanimous consent that his address may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I discuss the subject, Where Do We Go From Here? from an 
unpartisan standpoint, although obviously I cannot detach my- 
self from classification with the opposition to the present admin- 
istration. But I am prepared to go forward with any party—old, 
new, or fused—which promises liberalism with sanity, social- 
mindedness without socialism, and a restoration of those equitable 
economic fundamentals which shall give honest business a chance 
to create stable prosperity for 130,000,000 people. It is in this 
spirit that I proceed. 
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Business must not be permitted to run the Government; but 
unless it is permitted reasonable latitude to run itself—free from 
an ambitious collectivism, which creates more problems than it 
solves—prosperity will die on the vine. We must regulate busi- 
ness for the sake of the common welfare, but we must not kill 
the thing we regulate. If legitimate business does not have a 
chance to profitably survive, none of us has a chance to survive. 
There are no jobs in shut factories and no wage benefits in sus- 
pended pay rolls. Money must work before men can work. Wealth 
must be created before it can be shared. A life of abundance 
cannot be achieved by legislating for scarcity. You cannot get 
golden eggs from a dead goose. We must lift up the lower third. 
But we cannot do it by pulling the other two-thirds down. 

The President stated last Monday that “there has been a marked 
recession in industry” and that this decline “is a matter of 
national concern.” I agree. 

The President also said that the new recovery depends more 
upon the policies of business than upon the policies of govern- 
ment. I disagree. The policies of government are responsible for 
what has happened, and only a change in the policies of govern- 
ment can correct the dangerous drift. On October 23, 1935, at 
Charleston, 8. C., the President said: 

“We are on the way back—-not by mere chance. We are coming 
back more soundly than ever before because we planned it that 
way, and don’t let anybody tell you differently.” 

I am not telling you “differently.” I am still saying, as the 
President said at Charleston, that policies of government are re- 
sponsible. Therefore, our immediate obligation is to examine into 
the governmental causes of this presidentially acknowledged 
depression. 

First. The chief trouble with business today is a jittery state 
of mind. It is fear induced by a long series of governmental at- 
tacks by statutes and by epithets, which have aroused class 
hatreds heretofore unknown in our heretofore united country. 
You cannot call harsh names for 5 years and expect all to be for- 
gotten because you suddenly sober and plead for “a contented 
society of good will.” That's what we need, and we need it like 
a baby needs its mother. But the same week that this temperate 
appeal was made others, speaking for the administration, were 
still yelling about “crusted reactionaries” and “business bucca- 
neers” and “pirate privileges.” This is the same old crucifying 
hymn of hate which has riddled the national morale. Until the 
tune is convincingly changed, business cannot be expected to 
stop wondering which is “Jacob’s voice” and which are “the hands 
of Esau.” It is time to stop this bitterness—not to resume old 
abuses which have been properly corrected—but to acknowledge 
that 98 percent of business is honest and patriotic; to confess 
mistakes in a forthright manner; and to do actually what Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau proposed in his recent speech 
when he said: 

“The basic need today is to foster the full application of the 
driving force of private capital.” 

This sound objective has been frustrated for 5 years. We have 
been trying to do what Walter Lippmann describes as follows: 

“We are trying to operate a capitalistic system under a govern- 
ment that dislikes the system and would, if it had the courage 
and the power, replace it with the collectivist system.” 

The first necessity, then, is to break this deadlock and to start 
going consistently in one sound direction. The first necessity {s 
to reestablish wholehearted American confidence that the good- 
neighbor policy is now domestic as well as foreign. 

Second. The prime legislative necessity is to proceed as rapidly as 
possible toward balancing the Federal Budget. Serial promises, on 
high authority, during recent years, in behalf of Budget balancing 
have so consistently failed that nothing will suffice to build 
national assurance until precept becomes performance. The pri- 
vate citizen faces bankruptcy when he lives beyond his means. 
The only difference with the Government is that the Government 
can stave off the evil day by such familiar devices as devaluing 
money and by printing its own bonds and virtually forcing them 
into its necessarily responsive banks. But this merely prolongs 
the agony. In the meantime, all citizens—whether they know it 
or not—pay in increased taxes, direct and indirect. They pay in 
higher living costs and in other repercussions from doubts of the 
soundness of the public credit when it is thus bled white. And 
let not this basic truth be overlooked: No persons in this country 
have so great a stake in a sound public credit as those who are 
on relief, because nothing but the public credit stands between 
them and disaster. 

The Budget can be balanced—not at the expense of human 
suffering, but through sharp curtailment in needless spending. 
Even relief itself can save hundreds of millions of dollars if Fed- 
eral management, with its duplicated overhead and its inevitably 
attendant wastes, is eliminated in favor of restored State responsi- 
bility for management and discipline on a matching basis with 
Federal funds. But it cannot be done if regular Federal pay rolls 
continue to go up, as they have to the tune of 300,000 in the last 
5 years. It cannot be done if the Government persists in a lot 
of interesting but prodigal experiments in applied socialism which 
produce, for example, Government homesteads at $16,000 of tax 
money per unit, and 40-acre Government farms at $25,000 of tax 
money per farm. It cannot be done with Quoddys and Florida 
ship canals and multiple T. V. A.’s. It cannot be done by launch- 
ing vast capital expenditures upon new Government projects which 
can well await a more solvent day. It cannot be done by more of 
what the Secretary of the Treasury has described as deliberate- 














deficit spending. It certainly cannot be done by making a cam- 
paign chest out of the Public Treasury. But it can be done within 
a@ reasonable time if all concerned will tighten their belts and 
highly resolve that it shall be done, and Congress can presently 
make no greater contribution to America’s mass welfare than 
to see that it is done. So-called “pump priming” will be a melan- 
choly memory indeed if we run out of “priming” and the “pump” 
itself refuses longer to respond. I venture this further observa- 
tion. Instead of passing a dozen different appropriation bills each 
session, Congress would do better to face its entire annual Budget 
in one single appropriation bill carrying the grand total of all the 
billions which the people must pay. I think that even some of our 
political philanthropists who are so liberal with other peoples’ 
money might be sobered in the presence of such figures. One 
Budget appropriation—with an item veto in the hands of the 
President—would be of surpassing benefit to an American which 
wants to be rescued from wandering in fiscal chaos like Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Third. This leads to a discussion of taxes. The paradox about 
taxes is that sometimes the bigger the collection, the greater the 
damage to the national welfare. That is precisely the verdict 
that has been earned, for example, by the new and vicious sur- 
* plus-profits tax. Why? Because it kills thrift and prudence in 
industrial management. Because it makes plant improvement and 
plant expansion, out of earnings, impossible. Because it thus 
penalizes more business and more jobs. Because it deliberately 
defeats the accumulation of reserves which cushioned the last de- 
pression to the tune of $30,000,000,000. As for tax revenue, you 
kill off the larger revenue which would flow from these develop- 
ments. It would be far more stimulating if the Government were 
to swing away from “punitive taxation” and proceed with “incen- 
tive taxation”—rewarding private capital with new exemptions 
when it is social-minded and courageously progressive. Mean- 
while, if this Congress will amend or repeal the surplus-profits tax 
and the capital-gains tax, it will make a far more tangible contri- 
bution to a new business confidence than can possibly be made by 
all the pious platitudes which the most eloquent of lips may 
utter. 

Fourth. The Social Security Act can be amended, to save the 
needless burden of an ultimate $47,000,000,000 reserve, every penny 
of which is wrung from industrial sweat and toil, half of it in a 
direct income tax on labor. Seventy of the leading life-insurance 
presidents of the country join me in saying that the “full reserve” 
is unnecessary in a government pension system. This change will 
leave social security just as solvent. But the change will permit 
larger and quicker benefit payments and still it will postpone the 
contemplated increase in pay-roll taxes. It will do still more. It 
will demonstrate that the Federal Government will not consciously 
go on with a potential fraud upon 30,000,000 workers whose pay- 
roll taxes are now actually being used to help pay the general oper- 
ating deficits of the Government. It is an indefensible vice per- 
petrated upon industry and directly upon its workers. If a private 
corporation resorted to any such process, it would be put out of 
business overnight by the Securities and Exchange Commission. It 
is a needless drain upon the resources of commerce and labor. 
It depletes America’s mass buying power by every unnecessary dol- 
lar which it wrings from its victims. In the long run, it is $47,- 
000,000,000 worth of sheer jeopardy. The immediate effect of a 
realistic change in the law would be to encourage the essential 
belief that the administration will not persist in error when error 
is unmistakably demonstrated. This would be a refreshing phe- 
nomenon which the times sadly need. 

Fifth. The Wagner Act can be amended consonant with labor’s 
own best welfare. Labor wants to reduce work interruptions to 
the last minimum, because a lost pay day is gone forever. Strikes 
in violation of collective bargaining contracts not only damage 
labor’s pocketbook; what is worse, they damage the dignity and 
permanence of collective bargaining as an institution. Intelligent 
labor leaders themseives readily accept this axiom and constantly 
strive to constrain this hazard. If the Wagner Act can be 
amended to encourage mutual responsibility and to punish mutual 
irresponsibility, it will put collective bargaining on yet more solid 
ground. This can be done without any impairment of labor's 
right to organize and bargain collectively. I would not con- 
sciously impair that right in any degree. Labor is entitled to 
a constantly broadening share of the fruits of its own produc- 
tion—and my personal conviction is that capitalism ultimately 
survives only on the basis of direct profit sharing, encouraged by 
Federal tax rewards for such portions of commercial income as 
are diverted to this purpose. But it does labor no good to achieve 
new benefits if a stable and profitable commerce—through which 
to enjoy the benefits—is destroyed. Certainly there must be law 
and order to begin with. Certainly there must be no violence 
or intimidation or coercion by either party to a labor dispute. 
The right to strike must be protected. But so, too, must the 
right to work. Fair play must be established as between rival 
unions. The Government has no business playing favorites. But 
50, too, there must be fair play for the employer who wants to 
be honest with the collective-bargaining law. The crux of the 
Wagner Act is “free elections” to determine industrial majorities. 
The process of “free elections” should be facilitated, so that strikes 
do not needlessly precede them. In a word, the legitimate spirit 
of the Wagner Act should be accepted by employers, and then the 
legitimate and essential mutuality of responsibility under it should 
be accepted by employees. There is too much doubt and too 
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much duress in today’s process. It is one of the factors which 
make for fateful uncertainty in long-range industrial planning 
to produce more and better jobs 

Sixth. At a time of admitted industrial uncertainty I frankly 
doubt the wisdom of tossing new Federal hour and wage regulation, 
no matter how nobly mediated, into the industrial equation. The 
bill which passed the Senate virtually confessed that Congress 
couldn’t solve the riddle, because it essentially proposed only to 
set up five national autocrats to settle it as they might ultimately 
decide. Any such bill would multiply confusion and intensify the 
national dilemma. The truth of the matter is that we have not 
yet sufficiently explored this subject as to know how to apply the 
laudable ideal of uniform maximum hours and minimum wages in 
&@ country so big and so complex as ours. Proponents of the ideal 
insist that it would force greater “sharing of work” and thus re- 
duce unemployment. But the probabilities are that it would force 
greater confusion and thus actually reduce the sum total of em- 
ployment available. On the other hand, there is no reason why we 
should not make immediate progress in these humane directions by 
taking available steps which are free from the larger hazard. I 
refer to Federal law to protect each State against interstate com- 
merce in commodities created under working conditions less ad- 
vantageous than the State itself prescribes. I refer to the Wheeler- 
Johnson bill, which would apply this principle to child labor. I 
particularly refer to the new child-labor amendment to the Constti- 
tution, which I have had the honor to prepare and present. It 
now on the Senate calendar with a unanimous report from the 
Judiciary Committee. It can stop the commercial exploitation of 
children in industry without using ambiguous language inviting a 
multitude of other implications, and it has the promise of support 
from most of those forces that have prevented the ratification of 
the old child-labor amendment for the past 13 years. 

Seventh. There is another service which this Congress could 
render if it wants a private enterprise to accept the assignment 
to save a new emergency. If the old emergency is over—and it 
probably was 6 months ago—Congress should repeal many of the 
emergency powers that were granted to the President in the name 
of emergency. Their retention is calculated chiefly to create an- 
other emergency. Why? Because private enterprise cannot make 
essential long-range plans when, in respect to essential factors, it 
is whoily at the mercy of transient political judgments. The 
President has frankly stated that he runs the country on a 24-hour 
basis, calling each new play—to borrow his football analogy—to 
fit whatever circumstances result from the last play. Private en- 
terprise cannot be so facile. It has to be consecutive in its plans. 
But how can it be anything but punch drunk and hanging on 
the ropes, when it does not know the value of the money in which 
its commitments will come due, because the President can change 
the value overnight; when it can make no rational guess as to 
the price index, because the President can artificially shift prices 
as he pleases with his inflationary and deflationary powers; when 
it cannot tell what moment its Government wiil enter into fatal 
competition with it, because the President can launch any kind 
of a collectivist scheme out of his blanket authority over relief 
projects; when, if it depends upon protective tariffs, it cannot 
know what moment it will lose its indispensable protection, be- 
cause the President can manipulate tariffs without regard to dif- 
ferences in costs of production at home and abroad. It is simply 
impossible to maintain all these floating executive powers and ex- 
pect that private enterprise and private initiative will forge ahead. 
Business, however essential, is not entitled to rule the roost. In- 
deed, business which builds itself into monopoly must yield 
definitely to the public interest in the maintenance of the com- 
petitive system. But legitimate business must have its legitimate 
chance to succeed. It must be freed from executive despotism, 
which is at war with every tenet of the American system. It must 
be emancipated from the reckless interference of meddlesome 
bureaucracy. It must be rescued from the seas of uncertainty in 
which it fears to sink. Congress can reorganize the Government 
in this direction more helpfully than in any other. 

Eighth. Congress can pass a reasonable and practical farm relief 
bill without arbitrary, compulsory, bureaucratic controls which 
reduce every American farmer to the status of a regimented 
peasant, and without a renewed attempt to cheat the Constitution 
with so-called processing taxes. It can continue reasonable soil- 
erosion benefit payments where they actually serve to stop soil 
depletion, because it is a sound investment at any time to preserve 
this greatest of our natural resources. It can assist in financing 
and marketing that portion of each basic crop which represents an 
exportable surplus. It can reclaim the full domestic market for 
the domestic producer. Most important of all, it cam encourage 
the development of new industrial uses for farm products. But it 
cannot peg prices without duplicating repeatedly proven tragedy. 
It cannot rely on the empty wisdom of overlords at Washington. 
It cannot play politics with the Public Treasury. A sound farm 
program will tend greatly to stabilize the present situation, be- 
cause, on the one hand, farm prosperity is at the base of all 
prosperity, and because, on the other hand, unsound farm pro- 
grams can be the most futile of all white rabbits-out-of-hats. 

Ninth. We can make it clear that our foreign policies shall not 
involve us in other people’s wars; that we shall pursue an insulat- 
ing neutrality despite the President’s refusal thus far to follow the 
mandate of the last Congress; that our recent flirtations with 
sanctions, and with the punishment of aggressors, and with inter- 
national alliances, shall stop short of putting America’s feet upon 
even the first steps that lead to war. The alarms of war are 
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wracking the nerves of the world. They are not helping our own. 
An American sedative is clearly prescribed by contemporary neces- 
sities. It is prayerfully wished for by 99 Americans out of 100. 

Tenth. We need a frank abandonment of all anticonstitutional 
activities and intrigues which shatter democratic faith. Candid 
Communists or Fascists in a democracy are bad enough; but 
wolves in sheep’s clothing are worse. There can be no hope for an 
era of happy confidence in the United States unless, at the base of 
everything, there is sanctity for the American constitutional 
system. 

My fellow countrymen, I agree with the President that there is 
no necessary reason why today’s recession should not stop and why 
private business and initiative and investment should not meet the 
situation. I simply plead that these recuperative forces shall have 
@ reasonably decent chance. 





Economic Freedom—The Essential Basis of 
Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF WYO- 
MING, ON NOVEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered on 
November 19, 1937, by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY!] on “Economic Freedom—the Essential Basis of 
Prosperity.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


For more than 4 years now we have been exerting all powers of 
government to put men back to work. We have spent billions of 
borrowed money. We have made huge loans for industry and ag- 
riculture. We have erected huge public works in every corner of 
the land. We have aided States, counties, and cities. We have put 
millions of men to work, at relief wages, in the hope that such an 
impetus would be given to private industry that every American 
citizen who wants to work would speedily find a job. But Novem- 
ber 1937 finds us still confronted by the old problem of unemploy- 
ment, and as this session of Congress opens—this special session— 
no one seems to be quite certain what should be done. 

Our dilemma, it seems to me, is the result of our failure, indi- 
vidually and collectively, as citizens and as a government, to recog- 
nize the simple fact that we have lost our economic freedom. Isn't 
it an absurdity that when a few men in the financial circles of 
New York City get the jitters, hundreds of thousands of men all 
across the country lose their jobs and the whole economic system 
threatens to go into a tailspin? Why is it that merchants all 
across the country are asking themselves, “What is going on in New 
York?” Why is it that uncertainty in the stock market is almost 
instantly retptted at every crossroads? 


TOO MUCH CONCENTRATION 


The answer is simple—economic concentration. Too much power 
over the economic destinies of the people has been concentrated in 
too few hands. It takes no prophet to predict that until economic 
freedom is reestablished there will be no possibility of permanent 
prosperity. Indeed, we have only to look around us in the world to 
realize that political liberty itself will be overthrown unless we 
restore economic freedom. Russia, Germany, Italy, Spain, and now, 
even in the New World, Brazil, teach us that concentrated political 
power follows inevitably when economic freedom is lost. 

The situation in which we find ourselves is the direct result 
of our amazing failure to prevent the undue concentration of 
wealth and economic power. For more than 50 years the problem 
has been with us. During all that time there has not been a 
major statesman in America who has not recognized it. Prac- 
tically every president from Grover Cleveland to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has pointed to the necessity for action—yet with the 
exception of a single act of Congress passed as long ago as 1890, 
we have taken no effective step to stop the disastrous spread of 
the economic disease that is destroying us. 

There is nothing difficult to understand about that act—the 
Sherman antitrust law. It is at omce, one of the most im- 
portant and one of the simplest laws Congress has ever enacted. 
It is a restatement of the common sense of mankind that it is 
against the public interest to allow any man or group of men 
to monopolize commerce and industry. 
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THE ANTITRUST LAW 

Let me read the essential provisions of this 47-year-old law. 
Listen! 

“SecTIon 1. Every contract, combination in the form of trust 
or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce, 
among the several States or with foreign nations is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. * * * 

“Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize or aftempt to mo- 
nopolize or combine or conspire with any other person or per- 
sons to monopolize any part of the trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed guilty of 
@ misdemeanor.” 

As explained by William Howard Taft, the only man in the his- 
tory of our Government who has served both as President and 
Chief Justice: “It was a step taken by Congress to meet what 
the public had found to be a growing and intolerable evil in 
combinations between many who had capital employed in a 
branch of trade, industry, or transportation, to obtain control of 
it, regulate prices, and make unlimited profit.” 

The evil was clear. The law was plain. Its objective was pub- 
licly supported by every political party and every political leader. 
There never was greater unity of opinion on any public question 
than that monopoly should be suppressed, but there never has 
been a failure in public law greater than the failure of the anti- 
trust law. 

This failure cannot be ascribed to any lack of good faith on the 
part of the Government or of the men who administer it. The 
failure has been due almost solely to the fact that neither as a 
people nor as a government have we made any attempt to control 
the nature of the artificial agency—the private corporation—by 
which national commerce is carried on. It has been by the artful 
use of the corporation that monopolists have defeated the anti- 
trust law, and we may be sure that as long as we permit the crea- 
tion of corporations with unlimited powers the antitrust law will 
remain a dead letter. 


CORPORATIONS HAVE ONLY PRIVILEGES 


Let us get one point clear—a point on which neither judges 
nor legislators disagree: A corporation has no rights; it has only 
privileges. A corporation exists only by virtue of a grant from 
some government, and it has only those powers and functions 
which the people, through their government, give it. 

To put it in another way, a corporation comes into existence 
only by means of a contract, which we call a charter, between the 
people, through their government, and the natural persons who 
want to engage in business as a corporation. 

Our trouble has been that although the Constitution of the 
United States gives the Federal Government the power to regulate 
commerce among the States and with foreign nations, Congress 
has never seen fit to pass a law defining the powers and functions 
of interstate corporations. As a result corporate charters are issued 
not by the National Government, which has both the power and 
the duty to regulate interstate commerce, but by State govern- 
ments, which are absolutely without authority in that field. 

A few States, more interested in collecting the fees which arise 
from the issuance of corporate charters than they are in national 
welfare, have adopted such loose corporation laws that financial 
freebooters have been able, behind the corporate veil, to do exactly 
as they pleased with the commerce of the Nation, the savings of 
investors, the labor of their employees, and the rights of consumers. 

That is the reason why the antitrust law is not being and cannot 
be enforced. Combinations and mergers to restrain trade, con- 
spiracies to effect a monopoly, condemned by the letter and the 
spirit of the Sherman Act, can always be effected by the simple 
— of taking out a new charter from some complaisant 

tate. 

The small business on which the prosperity of this Nation de- 
pends cannot develop its possibilities, cannot compete with the 
concentrated power of monopoly so long as the National Govern- 
ment continues stupidly to neglect the corporate loophole through 
which the violators of the antitrust laws escape. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The corporation laws of most 
of the States are satisfactory enough and the charters of most cor- 
porations are unobjectionable—but monopolists do not patronize 
such States nor use such unobjectionable charters. They get 
their charters in the States that let them write their own ticket. 


NATIONAL CORPORATION LAW NECESSARY 


To me it seems perfectly clear that so long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment fails to exert its constitutional power to regulate inter- 
state commerce by depriving every corporation engaged in such 
commerce of the corporate power to exploit the public through 
the dishonest corporate devices permitted by a few States, we can- 
not hope for permanent recovery. 

Every observer agrees that the trade and commerce which must 
be restored if we are to have prosperity is that which is carried 
on among the States and with foreign nations. 

Every observer agrees that the problem of restoring it requires 
national action and that the States as States are powerless. 

Every observer agrees that the bulk of this commerce is carried 
on by corporations. 

Since the problem is national and the authority is national, does 
it not follow with inescapable logic that national law, not State 
law, should define the powers and functions of the corporations 
through which our national economic life is carried on? 

The suggestion was made many times before I introduced the 
bill now pending before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
































but was not adopted, largely because of the fear that it would 
mean too great a concentration of government and too much reg- 
ulation of business. 

That fear was altogether unfounded. Indeed, the absence of 
a national incorporation law has been the principal cause of the 
expansion of the Federal Government. Because the antitrust laws 
could be easily evaded through the use of State charters, corpora- 
tions became bigger and bigger, concentration of wealth became 
greater and greater. There was no agency big enough to protect 
the public except the Federal Government, and, in response to a 
steady public demand, the Federal establishment began to grow. 
In other words, big business has produced big government and 
we have achieved exactly the result it was sought to avoid. 

We don’t need more regulation of business. We need only to 
prevent abuses which everyone recognizes and everyone condemns 
by a Federal law depriving corporations of the charter power to 
commit them. Such a law would not require an army of agents 
to enforce it. On the contrary, it would be almost self-enforc- 
ing. The unlimited corporate power allowed by a few States is 
the central evil. If corporate power were sanely limited as it 
ought to be, no discretionary authority would have to be con- 
ferred on any official and thus, instead of more regulation, we 
should have less. Above all, monopolistic practices would be 
ended by the withdrawal from monopolists of the corporate power 
to engage in them. 


A CHARTER IS A CONTRACT 


Bearing in mind the simple fact already stated, that a corpora- 
tion charter is a contract between the people’s Government and 
those who wish to incorporate, I would have Congress write the 
contract by which corporations are authorized to carry on inter- 
state and foreign commerce, I would not give Government a 
single new or unusual power, but I would go to the source of the 
evils from which we suffer and prevent the creation of the Kind 
of corporation which causes our troubles. 

No honest business would be impeded by such a law. On the 
contrary, every honest business would be aided by it, because it 
would remove the greatest handicap under which honest busi- 
mess operates—the necessity of competing with concentrated 
wealth. This is the only way in which we can set business free. 
It is the essential first step to complete recovery. 

We must have a system of national charters for national cor- 
porations. 
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FARM AND HOME HOUR 





Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered today by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, at Wichita, Kans., on the subject A National 
Program for Wheat. The address was broadcast in a 
Nation-wide hookup. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. as follows: 


You and I have come here to Wichita to talk about wheat. 
This is the very heart of the winter wheat belt, and one of the 
best places to talk about a national policy for wheat. Today we 
want to consider the elements of a sound long-time wheat policy. 

Throughout the centuries wheat has meant bread and bread 
has meant life. Wheat production and wheat marketing stand 
out among the most dramatic phases of our national activity. 
Wheat is produced in 2,600 of the 3,000 counties in the United 
States. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian 
border to Texas, wheat fields ripple in the winds of early sum- 
mer. While the crop is grown in widely scattered parts of the 
country, it is almost the all-in-all of large areas in the West. On 
the rolling uplands of the Columbia River Basin, on the broad 
prairies of the Dakotas and Montana, and on the sweeping plains 
of Kansas and the Southwest, wheat fields are spread in vast 
ex . These great producing areas of the West are the bread 
basket of the Nation. 

The story of wheat extends to the wheat milling centers, the 
Chicago wheat pit, the kitchens and dining rooms of our homes, 
and out over the world. It is a dramatic story all the way. In 
the United States, the wheat industry is ome of the main cogs 
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in our economic machine. Go back and read the story of the 
Nation-wide depression of 1931 and 1932 and of the recovery that 
began in 1933. You will find piainly written there the story of 
the fall and rise of wheat prices and wheat income. The latest 
news about the production and price of wheat headlines the 
market pages. It is scanned carefully by businessmen, investors, 
and farmers. Today, when American businessmen are wonder- 
ing about the future, they are asking themselves: What about 
wheat in the years just ahead? Wheat is a barometer of business. 

It is so everywhere. Each month wheat is being harvested some- 
where in the world. Wheat is the commodity most widely pro- 
duced and consumed. One might say that wheat, more than any 
other commodity, binds the economic system of our world together. 

Nevertheless, the wheat industry has had many ups and downs. 
From the early days of the Colonies to the settling of this vast 
western country, the fortunes of the wheat industry were mostly 
up. New and adapted varieties were brought in from far coun- 
tries; railroads for transporting the wheat were built. Reapers, 
binders, and combines were introduced, one after the other, to 
make the American wheat grower the envy of the world. But 
for all the tremendous volume of wheat that we grew, there was 
& market—either in this country or overseas. We were in debt 
to Europe for much of the capital that had built the railroads 
and developed the mills and the mines. The wheat sold to Eu- 
rope helped to pay that debt. 

After the grain areas of Canada and Argentina had been opened 
up, our exports fell from around 200,000,000 bushels in the 1890's 
to less than 100,000,000 bushels by 1910. 

Then came the World War. Bread was the first need of all the 
armies. Our slogan was “Food will win the war.” Wheat growing 
expanded beyond anything this country had yet seen. Section 
after section of prairie sod, that had been in grass since long before 
the days of Coronado, was broken for wheat 

But after the war things were different. We had changed from 
a debtor to a creditor nation. Europe had acquired a war fear 


that drove her peoples to raise much of their own wheat. Our 
growers were left with an overexpended plant, which could be 
used to the full only while American loans kept a prop under 
foreign buying. I well remember how in Kansas in the early 


summer of 1920, when wheat was $2.50 a bushel, a movement was 
started to hold for $3. And you perhaps remember even more 
vividly that the farm price by August 1923 had fallen to 86 cents. 

For 10 years the problem of wheat bedeviled growers and men 
in public life. Producers first tried to solve it by cooperative mar- 
keting through farmers’ elevators, terminal sales sncies, and 
wheat pools. Many important benefits came from cooperative 
marketing, but farmers decided the problem was too big to be 
solved without Government help. They worked out the McNary- 
Haugen plan, which received its first big push from western wheat 
growers and in its first draft was designed to help wheat more 
than any other crop. This plan was to make the tariff effective 
on wheat by segregating exports from the domestically consumed 
portion of the crop. After the McNary-Haugen bill had twice met 
with Presidential veto, wheat farmers had to be content with the 
Farm Board, set up under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 
You remember how the Farm Board's attempts to support prices 
of wheat failed as procuction and supplies mounted year by year, 
how the price of wheat in 1932 fell to the lowest level since the 
time of Queen Elizabeth Wheat producers were almost com- 
pletely out of the market for industrial goods. Thousands of 
wheat growers lost their farms. Some people said that we would 
have to forget about the world market for our wheat. They said 
that enough wheat producers would have to be starved out to 
shrink the industry back to a domestic basis. 

This heartless doctrine was rejected by the overwhelming mass 
of farmers. They did not believe and I do not believe there is the 
slightest excuse in this day of social progress to subject any great 
group of our people to such barbarism. Yet the same heartless 
doctrine is being advocated today by some who would deny to 
farmers the same chance they accord to other groups to shield 
themselves against the worst effects of competition unrestrained. 
The Nation rejected that doctrine 5 years ago and the Nation will 
reject it now. 

Out of the suffering of the depression years, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 was born. I do not need to recall to you 
the programs under that act affecting wheat—the county associa- 
tions and committees of wheat producers, the processing tax on 
wheat, and the benefit payments made to those growers taking part 
in the acreage-adjustment program. I do not need to recall how 
the wheat program in the United States was linked up with the 
world wheat agreement, signed by 9 producing 17 con- 
suming countries. These measures gave promise, for the first time 
since the war, of dealing with the chronic problem of the wheat 
surplus. 

But about the time that they were adopted, the wheat picture 
changed once more. During the 15 years ending in 1932 the produc- 
tion of wheat in the United States had fallen below 800,000,000 
bushels only three times. It had gone above 900,000,000 bushels four 
times. But beginning with 1933, there were 4 successive years 
of short crops. Drought and rust did their work. If the yiclds and 
abandonment on the planted acreage had been normal, these four 
crops would have averaged 889,000,000 bushels. Actually they aver- 
aged 582,000,000 bushels, or 300,000,000 bushels less each year than 
we might have expected from the acreage planted. For the first 
time since 1837 and for the second time since the signing of the 
Constitution, the United States bicame a net importer of wheat. 
World wheat supplies gradually grew smaller and world prices im- 
proved. With small supplies in this country, Chicago prices rose 
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above Liverpool. Devaluation of the dollar also played a part. 
As a result of all these things the price of No. 2 Hard Winter wheat 
at Chicago advanced from an average of 47 cents in November 1932 
to $1.46 in April 1937. 

With nature, temporarily at least, doing away with the surplus, 
the situation of wheat producers was much different. Instead of 
having a lot of wheat to sell at a low price, farmers in the drought 
and rust areas had little or no wheat to sell and could not take 
advantage of the greatly improved price. 

Also, with the advent of drought, wheat farmers in the Great 
Plains found they had a terrible new problem to contend with— 
dust storms. Suddenly, there was crying need not only to stabilize 
the production of wheat and incomes of growers, but to stabilize 
the soil itself. There was need to keep it from blowing away, 
across the Mississippi River and on to the Atlantic Ocean. The 
mistake of overplowing the plains country had brought a disas- 
trous result. 

The short crops and scant supplies of wheat prevented wheat 
producers from feeling the full effects of the Hoosac Mills decision 
of the Supreme Court when it came in January 1936. And the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, quickly passed by 
Congress to replace the broken parts of the old Triple A, helped 
wheat farmers to adopt farming methods that would hold their 
soil in place. 

The season of 1937 was the first in 5 years with wheat weather 
even moderately favorable. Wheat yields per acre came up to 
somewhere near average. That yield on a record-breaking acreage 
brought a big crop of wheat—nearly 900,000,000 bushels. The big 
crop started to market at high prices because of unusual situations 
outside of the United States. From January to April of this year 
the farm price of wheat was above $1.20 a bushel or slightly above 
parity. 

But no sooner had you reached this point than you began to find 
yourselves slipping down again. This year’s big crop was 250,000,- 
000 bushels more than we need for domestic consumption. That 
put American growers back on the export market. The Chicago 
December future, which had been quoted at $1.31 last July 16, 
was down to 84 cents on November 8. 

Now, as you wheat growers look ahead, you are wondering what 
is going to happen to you. During the next few years, which end 
of the seesaw of weather and price are you going to find your- 
selves on? 

In 1932, judging by the experience of the preceding 100 years, 
no one would have dreamed that there would be four short wheat 
crops in a row, averaging less than 600,000,000 bushels. The four 
short crops in a row did happen and therefore some day might 
happen again. But, since the present year has brought us back 
nearly to the 900,000,000-bushel level, we have strong reason to 
think that perhaps the surplus wheat problem of the twenties and 
early thirties will return in full force. 

As I have said, the ups and downs of the wheat industry have 
been dramatic. But they have been painful for the growers of 
wheat. They have been painful, too, for the millers and handlers 
of wheat, for the businessmen and workers depending on wheat 
growers’ purchasing power, and for the consumers buying wheat 
flour and bread. 

This variable character of the wheat industry can be put down 
as No. 1 in listing the main aspects of the wheat problem. 

There are others. 

No. 2 is the fact that human stomachs don’t change in size. 
When people have more money to spend, most of them buy less 
wheat rather than more. They spend a bigger part of their money 
for livestock products, fruits, and vegetables. This is why econ- 
omists say the demand for wheat is inelastic. For some years the 
per capita consumption of wheat has been slowly decreasing, as 
people's food habits have changed, though at the same time the 
increase in the population has partly offset the decline in per 
capita consumption. The point I am making is that we cannot 
assume that no matter how much wheat is grown, it will all get 
eaten by the American people if the price 1s only low enough. 
Experience has shown that, instead, an excess supply simply piles 
up and demoralizes the price. That low price for wheat doesn’t 
help either the producer or the middleman or the consumer of 
bread. Actually it harms them all. 

Factor No. 3 in the wheat problem is that present export mar- 
kets will not take all the surplus wheat our farmers can produce 
in years of ordinary weather. 

Our export markets dwindled after 1929 as our foreign loans 
ceased. Only one thing could have saved our export trade, once 
we had stopped lending other countries the money to buy our 
wheat, and that was a change to a more liberal tariff policy. But 
instead of lower tariffs to encourage world trade, we were given 
higher tariffs that strangled world trade. The Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930 was the worst blow ever struck at the wheat 
farmers of the United States. 

During the last 4 years, of course, weather has reduced our 
supply available for export. This year, with an exportable sur- 
plus on hand and with the Canadian and Argentine crops heavily 
damaged, we are again shipping wheat abroad. From the first of 
July up to November 6, we have exported about 22,000,000 bushels. 
At this rate exports for the year would total about 60,000,000 
bushels. But it is possible that exports from this year’s crop may 
total as much as 100,000,000 bushels. 

Remember that wheat exports this year are based on shortage 
in Canada and Argentina and on increased world demand result- 
ing from the race to prepare for war. These conditions are ab- 
normal and cannot be expected to continue long. If the United 
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States is to have a dependable foreign outlet for wheat, this out- 
let must be assured through a revival of international trade that 
flows both ways. A start in this direction has been made through 
the reciprocal trade agreement program. If that program can be 
expanded, a part of our former markets abroad may be regained. 

No. 4 in the list of things we must, think about is the need to 
avoid soil destruction. If growers fail to balance up the wheat 
acres with acres of cover crops, and fail to follow proper conserva- 
tion practices, the soil will be permanently damaged. 

No. 5 is the fact that considerable areas now planted to wheat 
are really submarginal, and should be retired from cultivation 
altogether. The Government has already acquired some of this 
submarginal wheat land, but much still is being used. 

No. 6 is the fact that five different kinds of wheat are grown in 
different areas of the United States. These are hard red winter 
wheat, grown in Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, and Colorado; 
hard red spring wheat and durum wheat grown in the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, and Montana; white wheat, grown chiefly in the Pacific 
Northwest; and soft red winter wheat, grown throughout the areas 
east of the hard wheat belts. The regions producing these five 
kinds of wheat have some problems in common, but there are im- 
portant differences between them which must be recognized in 
mapping out a national policy for wheat. 

No. 7 on the list of things we must face is the great expansion 
in wheat acreage that has taken place. In 1937 the farmers seeded 
81,000,000 acres, whereas with average yields only about 60,000,000 
acres would be needed to fill our domestic requirements and 
present export outlets. The prospect now is that, including the 
wheat already in the ground, the acreage to be seeded to wheat 
for harvest in 1938 will be as great as it was in 1937. With average 
yields this would mean a crop of close to a billion bushels, or 
350,000,000 bushels more than enough to fill our domestic needs. 

The agricultural conservation program of the last 2 years has 
included wheat among the list of 15 soil-depleting crops from which 
acreage might be diverted for payment. But no special base or 
goal has been included for wheat, and none is included in the 1938 
program. 

The current wheat acreage—the largest in the history of the 
country—seems to be a response to the favorable wheat price. 
Further recession in the price might be expected to cause the wheat 
acreage to shrink somewhat. But experience during the depression 
showed that even 30-cent wheat did not squeeze out very many 
of the marginal producers. Lacking other opportunities, they kept 
on producing wheat and the wheat situation steadily got worse. 
There is no reason to believe that, if those conditions were repeated 
in the future, anything different would happen. 

The important point is that wheat acreage is at a level that with 
ordinary weather will give us crops far above what we need for 
use at home and what we have been selling abroad. 

That completes my brief summary of the wheat problem We 
have seen how the problems of soil depletion and submarginal land 
farming are linked to wheat, how wheat production varies although 
the demand is uniform, and how our export markets have dwindled 
while acreage has grown. Now what should be our aims in working 
out a future policy for wheat? I think everyone will agree that 
our main objectives ought to be, first, to conserve the soil; second, 
to maintain growers’ income; and third, to assure adequate sup- 
plies for consumers. 

It is easy to agree on those fundamental aims. But there may 
be difference of opinion as to the path to be followed to reach 
them. 

As with cotton, there are two schools of thought about wheat. 
They stand at opposite extremes. One school of thought would 
lay emphasis on price regardless of how small production would 
have to be to get that price. People holding this view would say 
goodbye to exports and definitely aim to produce only enough 
wheat for the domestic market. Following such a course would 
involve severe acreage adjustment and perhaps high loans. Drastic 
marketing quotas universally applied in the main wheat-growing 
areas would be necessary year after year. 

Another school of thought, at the opposite extreme, would en- 
courage unlimited production of wheat, through an export bounty 
or through unconditional payments to producers. 

On a purely theoretical basis, a plausible case for either one of 
these extreme courses might be made. Going to an extreme na- 
tionalistic basis might, on paper, seem to yield as much gross in- 
come for wheat as could be realized in any other way. So far, the 
wheat growers have not shown any inclination to do this. Re- 
gardless of the theoretical advantages of reducing wheat produc- 
tion to domestic needs, the wheat growers this year by planting 
80,000,000 acres to wheat have in actual fact put their industry 
on an export basis with a vengeance, 

I recognize that hard red spring wheat usually is nearly all 
milled in this country. But if wheat went on a domestic basis, 
farmers in that region would be affected, too. The two hard-wheat 
regions are closely related. Hard winter wheat is the kind that is 
usually exported, it is true. But the export of hard winter wheat 
affects the price of spring wheat as well. The producers of hard 
spring wheat cannot expand their production without increasing 
the pressure from all the western wheat regions for larger outlets 
abroad. Wheat is wheat, and the fortunes of the different groups 
of wheat farmers rise and fall together. No region can hope to 
share in the benefits of any wheat program without sharing its 
burdens, too. 

The control that would be needed to cut acreage from 80,000,0%" 
down to 55,000,000 acres or less would be far more rigid than any: 
thing wheat producers have ever thought about. Unless wheat 
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growers should drastically change their whole point of view, I 
doubt if such control as that could be made to work. 

The case for the subsidy of unlimited production is also super- 
ficially plausible. But, with world trade conditions what they are, 
if American wheat were dumped on the world market other coun- 
tries would simply raise trade barriers to the point where we 
could not scale them. It is true that in 1933 the Triple A made an 
exception of Northwest Pacific wheat and used an export subsidy 
to take care of the very large part of that wheat that needed ex- 
port markets. But if put into general use for all wheats, the ex- 
port subsidy plan would prove in the end to be a severe handicap 
to our efforts to reopen this country’s foreign markets for wheat. 
Supplies in this country would pile up and prices would collapse. 
Under such circumstances prices might even go lower than they 
did in 1932. 

I do not believe that the majority of wheat producers want to 
choose either one of these extremes. As they think things through, 
I believe they will choose a middle course somewhat similar to the 
one I have already recommended for the Nation’s other great 
export crop—cotton. 

The middle-course program I have in mind for wheat would 
consist of six main parts: 

First. Planning for that share in the world wheat market which 
will bring wheat farmers their maximum prosperity. 

Second. The setting of acreage goals in line with needs of the 
soil and of the market here and abroad. 

Third. Protection against drought through an ever-normal gran- 
ary, with reserve supplies of wheat stored on the farm or in 
elevators. 

Fourth. Crop insurance. 

Fifth. Retirement of submarginal land. 

Sixth. Price-adjustment payments, to be financed from tariff- 
equalizing taxes. 

Let me discuss each of these briefly. 

As to the first point—xeeping our share of the world trade in 
wheat—I would like to remind all farmers once more that if the 
producers of the great export crops, especially wheat and cotton, 
lose their remaining markets abroad, agriculture will have to pre- 
pare itself for a degree of control and adjustment far greater than 
farmers have thought about thus far. 

As this country prepares to ask for its share of the world wheat 
trade, so it is willing to share with other countries the burden of 
any necessary adjustment of production. The United States alone 
cannot and should not bear the entire burden of readjusting 
world wheat production to world wheat demands. When the 


Triple A wheat program was first started, all the other important 


wheat-producing and wheat-consuming countries agreed to work 
with us, through the world wheat agreement, to adjust world acre- 
age and exports to the needs of the market. The succession of dis- 
astrously short crops after 1932 made such action unnecessary for 
the time being. While the principal wheat nations have continued 
to talk over the wheat situation from time to time at meetings of 
the International Wheat Advisory Committee, the action phases of 
the agreement were not continued. Now we seem to be moving into 
&@ period when, with normal weather and yields, world wheat sup- 
plies may again become excessive. Should such conditions develop, 
other wheat-growing nations will, I believe, again recognize the 
need for concerted action to deal with the problem. Meanwhile, 
with our present acreage and normal weather, the United States 
will very definitely be a substantial exporter of wheat. 

The second part of the program, acreage goals for wheat, could 
be carried out under the present Soil Conservation Act, but addi- 
tional legislation is needed to make them fully effective. 

The goals probably should be varied in the different wheat 
regions, according to the needs of the soil and of the market. 
Fairness would require that amounts paid to farmers would vary 
according to the extent of the sacrifice involved. 

We should, if possible, continue the provisions included in the 
1938 conservation program for assistance to farmers of the Great 
Plains in diverting wheat acres to uses which prevent the soil from 
blowing. 

Any Sdjustments in wheat acreage beyond the needs of soil con- 
servation should not be construed as an effort to control the world 
price of wheat. The United States production of wheat is only one- 
fourth of that of the world, and naturally we cannot hope to con- 
trol the world price. But, since the price of wheat in the United 
States is responsive not only to the world market but to condi- 
tions at home, it is important to guard against the piling up of 
supplies so great as to cause a price collapse. Hence the provision 
for wheat acreage goals. 

The third part of the program would be the creation of an ever- 
normal granary for at least the hard wheats. Such a granary 
would not be needed for the white wheat of the Northwest, of 
which there is practically always an exportable surplus, or for the 
soft red winter wheat, which is always available in plentiful 
quantities. 

But a granary for the hard wheats of the Great Plains would be 
very useful. The hard red wheats are in demand by the mills of 
this and foreign countries for mixing with the soft red wheat. 
But the hard red wheats are raised in areas where the weather is 
most uncertain and the crop is subject to damage from drought 
and rust. For this reason the supplies and prices of these wheats 
fluctuate widely. In years of short crops, our customers abroad 
have had to turn elsewhere. 

From every point of view, it would seem to be wise national 
policy, therefore, to plan on having an average carry-over of these 
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wheats perhaps twice as great as the 90-million-bushel carry-over 
of these wheats that we have averaged over the last 3 years 

One possible way of building up the ever-normal granary for 
wheat would be through commodity loans, as I have recom- 
mended for corn. But a serious draw-back to reliance on this 
method of building up the granary would be the fact that any 
loan above the market price might interfere with the free flow 
of wheat into export. Furthermore, loans made on one or two 
kinds of wheat would naturally result in demands for loans on 
other wheat, and the total effect of wheat loans at high rates 
might easily be disastrous. 

For wheat as for cotton, we want to be able to offer stop-loss 
loans which would not seriously interfere with exports, but which 
would prevent utter demoralization of the market. 

Probably a sounder and better way to build up the granary 
would be through the proposed plan for crop insurance, which I 
am suggesting as the fourth part of a wheat program. Such a 
plan is embodied in the Pope bill, which passed the Senate last 
spring and is now pending before the House. Under this plan, 
farmers taking out the insurance would pay their premiums and 
collect their indemnities in wheat or its cash equivalent. When- 
ever a farmer’s yield fell below some specified percentage of his 
normal yield—say 75 percent—he would be paid an amount of 
wheat or its cash equivalent that would equal the difference be- 
tween his actual yield and the 75 percent. 

Since the wheat representing the total of premiums paid in 
would be stored, it would be kept off the market in years of 
good crops and would be made available in the form of in- 
demnities in years when crops were short. 

tf enough farmers took part to make such a crop-insurance plan 
work satisfactorily, it would be enormously useful to the wheat 
farmers themselves. But it would be of great value also to the 
millers of wheat and their employees and to the consuming public. 
It would keep a more uniform supply available for export. It 
would help to level off some of the peaks and valleys in wheat sup- 
plies and prices resulting from weather changes from year to year. 
Like the proposed ever-normal granary for corn, it would help to 
stabilize the Nation’s business. 

The fifth part of the wheat plan would be to continue and ex- 
pand the present program of retiring submarginal land, especially 
in the Great Plains area. Lands that Nature intended never to 
be plowed should be taken out of wheat and returned to grass. 
Families that have been engaged in a bitter struggle to earn a 
living from such land ought to be, and are being, assisted to find 
a better opportunity. This program is bound to move slowly, but 
it will yield big dividends in human values. 

The sixth part of the program, the price-adjustment payments, 
would be needed to offset the effects of price declines which are 
already felt and help wheat farmers to share in the progressive 
rise of the American standard of living. Where would these funds 
come from? Over a period of years, neither wheat farmers nor 
cotton farmers could depend upon subsidies from the General 
Treasury—subsidies which might be cut off any time Congress 
failed to appropriate the money. Therefore it would seem that 
with both cotton and wheat, the sensible thing would be to let 
the commodities themselves bear the load in the form of tariff- 
equalizing taxes levied at the point of first processing. As under 
the old Triple A, these taxes would be levied only on that portion 
of the commodity consumed in the United States, while the portion 
of the crop going into export would be sold at the world price. 

Any such tax would, of course, have to be surrounded with 
consumer safeguards. We would want to be sure that the sum 
or the market price for wheat plus the tax would not cause any 
greater portion of the consumer’s dollar to be paid out for wheat 
than was the case before the war. As long as safeguards like 
this are in force, consumers would have nothing to fear from 
such a tariff-equalizing tax. 

To a consumer, what difference does it make whether he buys 
his bread on the basis of wheat in the market place, or on the 
basis of 80 cents a bushel plus 20 cents tax? And right here I 
would like to call attention to the fact that, with wheat at $l a 
bushel, the cost of the amount of wheat needed for a pound loaf 
of bread is less than 2 cents. A 20-cent tax means only a third 
of a cent on the consumer’s loaf of bread. And yet, to the wheat 
grower, receiving a corresponding amount may make the differ- 
ence between bankruptcy and at least a minimum chance to make 
a living. Which would the consumer choose—to pay a third of 
a cent more on a loaf of bread and a few cents more on shirts 
and sheets, or to run the risk of the loss of employment and 
property values that eventually might flow out again from un- 
stable farm income and farm purchasing power? 

As I have recommended for cotton, the price-adjustment pay- 
ments might well be made on an allotted production goal and 
should be conditioned upon participation in the conservation 
program. 

If payments were large enough, the incentive for cooperation in 
the program would be very strong. Marketing quotas for wheat 
probably would not be necessary unless through a series of years 
of good weather, supplies piled up to an unmanageable level. 
But in such an emergency the use of quctas might prove very 
useful. 

This six-part plan for wheat, if carried into effect, would not 
take the wheat growers of the Nation to some golden El Dorado. 
Even with its help, I believe their future is not too rosy. But 
at least it would help them make an orderly retreat to an 
acreage in line with the needs of available markets. 
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Lacking such a plan, the only thing I can see ahead for the 
wheat industry in case we have a series of years of ordinary 
weather, is a disorderly retreat through the harsh application of 
“natural economic law.” This would mean that thousands of 
farmers would have to be starved off from their farms. It would 
mean hundreds of farming communities would be ruined. It 
would mean another cycle of closed country banks, diminished 
farm buying, and loss of jobs for city workers. The Nation can- 
not afford to ask the wheat farmers, wheat consumers, and in- 
dustries dependent on wheat to pay such a price. 

Now, as I see it, the key to the plan I have outlined would 
be the tariff-equalizing tax to provide the needed revenue. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his message to Congress a week ago, empha- 
sized the need for a balanced Budget, and insisted that any expen- 
ditures for the farm program over those provided in the regular 
Budget should be balanced by an equal amount of new tax in- 
come. In other words, the farm program should be self-financing 
so far as possible. I am confident that the farmers appreciate 
the necessity of keeping the Nation's money affairs well ordered. 

But let no one think that such a tax can be enacted into law 
without a fight. The tax would be ultimately paid by consumers, 
but some of the big processors from whom it would be collected 
will do all they can to block it. Already they are organizing. 

I have here a yellow circular and a pink handbill put out by 
the Miller’s National Federation of Chicago. Both urge millers 
to arouse consumers against the tax. The circular says: ‘Process- 
ing taxes can be stopped cold if the various interests adversely 
affected will do their part. By this we mean arousing consumers 
to the fact that they will carry the burden of any processing 
taxes levied and then for consumers to protest to Washington. 
Petitions are of absolutely no value in carrying this sentiment to 
Washington and the time and energy they require should be spent 
usefully. Practically the only thing that will count are individual 
letters from consumers—and these letters in great numbers.” 

The Miller’s Federation states that it is prepared to supply mem- 
bers with “dodgers” in any quantity, the only condition being 
that these “dodgers” be put to use immediately. 

Now what are the facts? A year ago consumers were paying 
farmers $1.06 for each bushel of wheat that was milled. Today, 
the farm price of wheat averages about 80 cents. If a processing 
tax of say 20 cents a bushel were added, the combined cost of 
wheat and tax would be $1 a bushel—or 6 cents less than the 
farm price a year ago. These facts are completely missing from 
both the handbill and the circular. 

It is a splendid thing for flour millers like all other free and 
independent citizens to express their convictions. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the legitimate interests of flour millers are promoted 
by stability of price for both farmers and consumers. It is high 
time for the processors to join together with the farmers and the 
consumers in fighting for stability instead of following the short- 
sighted policy of fighting against the best interests of all three 
groups. 

I hope the millers, along with all other businessmen, will come 
to see that a long-range farm plan that will keep agriculture on 
an even keel will help them to stay on an even keel, too. 

The all-weather-wheat program here proposed is designed above 
everything else to serve the interests of wheat producers and wheat 
consumers. To my mind, the ups and downs of wheat lie very 
close to current problems which are giving the whole Nation 
concern. How can the people hope to make a successful attack 
upon the business cycle unless they have a chance to iron out 
the extreme swings in prices of basic farm commodities? 

As I said a few days ago at Indianapolis, if we can stabilize 
farm prices and farm income, we will go a long way toward giving 
the Nation the economic-balance wheel that it so greatly needs. 

From the standpoint of the vital interests of the consumer, the 
wheat program must not be considered by itself. It should be 
considered along with the ever-normal-granary plan to build up 
storage reserves of corn, and sound plans for the cotton growers, 
dairy and livestock producers, and other farmers. These plans 
are interdependent and the success of any one would contribute to 
the success of the others. An essential purpose of these plans 
must be to iron out extreme fluctuations in farm price and in 
farm income. If that purpose can be accomplished, it will have 
benefits for the consumer which will far offset any disadvantages. 
It will launch an attack on the cycles of boom and collapse that 
again and again threaten our civilization. It will help make our 
American system work. 

But there are those who want no attempt like this made. 
Every farmer knows that a few powerful financial interests are 
and always have been opposed to any real farm program. These 
interests are active now. They want to go back to the do-nothing 
farm policy of the twenties. 

Opponents of the tariff-equalizing tax have already claimed that 
it is unconstitutional. But, as President Roosevelt pointed out last 
week in his message to Congress, “the courts themselves are com- 
ing to have increasing regard for the true nature of the Constitu- 
tion as a broad charter of democratic government which can func- 
tion under the conditions of today.” Since the Triple A decision 
of the Supreme Court nearly 2 years ago, acts of Congress to 
improve labor relations and assure workers’ security have been 
upheld. 

“In these later decisions,” the President said, “the powers of 
the Federal Government to regulate commerce between the States 
and to tax and to spend for the general welfare have been clearly 
recognized.” 
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The President expressed his confidence that Congress can “con- 
stitutionally write an adequate farm act that will be well within 
the broad meaning and purpose of the Constitution.” 

And he said, “I hope and believe that the Supreme Court will 
= again deny to farmers the protection which it now accords to 
others.” 

I agree with President Roosevelt. Farmers and those who would 
serve the farmers’ welfare should go ahead and work out plans 
that are, first of all, equitable and sound. In the long run, public 
opinion will prevail and it will support good laws, not half-baked 
measures written with one eye on the processors and the other eye 
on what the courts did before they saw the light. 

From the standpoint of the farmer, the battle that is now open- 
ing is really the old battle of “equality for agriculture.” I do 
not know how long it will last. But I do know that if farmers 
cannot win back to “equal justice under law,” then the future 
of our Nation is indeed dark. 

This is the real issue: Is agriculture to have a fair chance, or is it 
to become once more the Nation’s forgotten industry? 

Temporarily, perhaps, the Nation can get along with farmers 
like serfs or peons supplying cheap food and cheap fiber for cheaply 
paid labor in the cities. But such a policy never has led and in 
the end never will lead to anything except disaster. 

To adopt such a policy now would be to invite another smashup. 

I am not a defeatist. I do not believe that such a smashup is 
inevitable. I am confident that the more farsighted men and 
women of this Nation will prevail and that agriculture, along with 
labor and business, will get fair play. 

But there is no question in my mind that farmers face a crisis. 
Either the gains of the last few years will be consolidated as en- 
during progress, or else ture will go down hill. 

Farmers will not attain to “equal justice under law” unless they 
fight for it. 

There is only one way to win and that is to keep an unbroken 
front in the fight. The wheat farmers of the West can never get 
a good wheat program, backed by the tax needed to make it a 
success, unless and until they have the wholehearted support of 
the southern cotton farmers. 

The cotton farmers can never get the kind of cotton program 
they want without the loyal help of the wheat farmers. And if 
the new farm bill should fail to give the protection of income 
that is so vital to farmers of the West and South, then the in- 
creased pressure upon available funds will surely weaken the pro- 
gram for the corn farmers, the dairy farmers, and other produc- 
ers. So today with renewed earnestness I urge the wheat grow- 
ers, cotton growers, corn growers, dairy farmers, tobacco farmers, 
rice growers, and all the other great producing groups to forget 
their minor differences and to unite in a solid farm front. 

From the standpoint of both consumer and farmer, the stake 
in this fight neither begins nor ends with the farm. All of so- 
ciety stands to lose if the farm program fails, and to gain if it 
succeeds. The grain gambler alone profits when wheat prices soar 
and crash, and then soar and crash again. No one profits when 
the wheat farmers and consumers are made the victims of scar- 
city due to drought. No one profits when a tremendous surplus 
wrecks wheat prices. It is true that shocks like these fall upon 
the farmer first. But ultimately they hurt everyone. The house- 
wife wants a steady supply of food at fair prices. The business 
man, the manufacturer, the city worker depend on farm buying 
power for trade, for customers, for employment. Their interests 
and the farmers’ interests are really one. The farmer must never 
forget his duty to the consumer, just as the consumer must al- 
ways remember his debt to the farmer. The life of our democ- 
racy depends upon the unity of the groups in service of the gen- 
eral welfare. That unity and that service must be the founda- 
tion for the farm program of the future. 
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ARTICLE BY FRANKLYN WALTMAN 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, we are about to proceed to 
the consideration of the agricultural or farm bill. Fre- 
quently throughout the country there has been discussion of 
the administration program concerning reciprocal trade 
agreements, especially with reference to imports from for- 
eign countries. In the Washington Post of this morning 
appears an article written by Mr. Franklyn Waltman dis- 
cussing the question, which I believe Senators will find of 
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interest. I ask permission to have the article printed in | 


the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 23, 1937] 


POLITICS AND PEOPLE-—-REPUBLICANS STILL REFUSE TO TAKE A LESSON 
FROM THEIR ILL-ADVISED 1936 ATTACK ON TARIFF POLICY 


(By Pranklyn Waltman) 


Few people, perhaps, will find any news in the statement that 
the Republicans never seem to learn. Yet their adherence to shib- 
boleths and false issues is truly amazing. Because many years ago 
the Republicans managed to remain in power for a long period by 
thumping the full dinner pail, they apparently feel that they can 
make a winning issue of the present Democratic tariff policies. 

After the country’s reaction in last year’s Presidential campaign 
to Governor Landon’s babassu nuts and Cheddar cheese speech, one 
would imagine that Capitol Republicans would shoot on sight 
anyone who suggested raising again the question of the New Deal's 
reciprocal-tariff program. Instead, however, they rush in where 
the economists fear to tread—and they rush into a buzz saw in the 
person of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Since memories are short, it might be well to recall what hap- 
pened in the 1936 campaign regarding the Hull reciprocal tariff 
program. Governor Landon at heart was favorably inclined to- 
ward the program. It was one of the New Deal measures of 
which he could approve, because it fitted into his philosophy of 
keeping America a competitive society for free enterprise. But 
the old-line, standpat Republicans overwhelmed him. 

Former Senator George H. Moses went among Republican groups 
contending the reciprocal trade agreement with Canada, if prop- 
erly exploited, would be the undoing of President Roosevelt. 
Governor Landon’s efforts to strike a liberal tone gave George 
Moses a big pain. He contended repeatedly that Governor Landon 
only need swing into the Canadian pact with both fists to get the 
vote of every cowman in an area 100 miles south from the Cana- 
dian border and from coast to coast. 

The pressure on Governor Landon became so great that he weak- 
ened and welcomed into his camp the disgruntled George N. Peek, 
who tried for months to sabotage the reciprocal trade program 
from the inside. It was thought he might be able to do in a 
frontal attack what was an ignominious failure when he was in 
the administration. 

The remainder of the story is fairly well known. Governor Lan- 
don, coached by Mr. Peek, made his attack on the trade program. 
Immediately, it was shown that the statistics he quoted to prove 
that the tariff cut on Cheddar cheese was ruining the country were 
incomplete and gave only half the picture. His contention about 
babassu nuts served chiefly to provide an amusing caption for 
editorials. 

Some of Governor Landon’s strongest well-wishers shuddered, 
especially since his speech indicated a confusion of thought on his 
part regarding competitive free enterprise. The cowmen voted for 
President Roosevelt—or at least most of them did, as the election 
returns along the Canadian border indicated. 

But the Republicans seemingly never learn. They are quietly 
organizing a new campaign on Capitol Hill against the reciprocal 
trade program. They plan to lay down their attack on the pending 
negotiations with Ozechoslovakia, Great Britain, and Canada. Al- 
though the country’s foreign trade has doubled from the days of 
the Hawley-Smoot Act in 1932, they profess to see the country 
headed for ruin because a few high tariffs have been reduced. 

The New England Republicans—treally inspired by fears of the 
owners of shoe and textile factories—contend that the workingman 
is being hurt, that they suspect foreign entanglements and other 
bogeys as a result of pending trade agreements. The Corn Belt 
Republicans reverse the argument. They contend the administra- 
tion has sold out the farmer for the benefit of eastern manufac- 
turers. With their allies in the National Grange they scream that 
the American market is being taken away from the American 
farmer. They pass over in silence the fact that farm income this 
year will be about twice what it was in 1932 under the protective 
Hawley-Smoot Act. 

The falsity of this argument about the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments hurting the American farmer is obvious to anyone who 
takes the time to skim through the agreements already concluded. 
Reductions in the American tariff on farm products are few and 
have been made with the greatest caution. Except on com- 
modities of which this country does not produce a sufficiency, 
they affect only a fraction of the domestic consumption. On the 
other hand, substantial tariff concessions on farm products have 
been made by other nations in these agreements. 

It is said that in the year ended last June 30 agricultural im- 
ports had a value $699,000,000 greater than in the corresponding 
1933-34 period. This is true. But it does not follow that this has 
Tesulted from the trade agreements. Indeed, of this increase 
$252,000,000 is accounted for by increased imports of totally non- 
competitive commodities, such as coffee, tea, cocoa beans, rubber, 
silk, bananas, and spices. 

A further $141,000,000 comprised items affected by the droughts 
of 1934 and 1936. Their importation does not depress prices, since 
they come in only when prices here are high. Another $45,000,000 
of the increase was in sugar—subject to quotas which protect 
local producers. A large part of the remainder of the increase 
results from increased purchasing power and higher prices in this 
country. . 
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When the Republicans start talking about the American farmer 
being ruined, why do they not squarely face the issue of what is 
being done to him by crop-control schemes and by industrial 
Why do they 
not admit that, though farm imports in the last fiscal year had 
a value of $1,539,000,000, such imports had a value in excess of 
$2,000,000,000 annually in the years from 1925 to 1929 (years with- 
out serious droughts), when Republican high protection was the 
order of the day? 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT A MEETING OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF IOWA, 
IN DES MOINES ON SEPTEMBER 9, 1937 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the subject of 
Politics and Agriculture, delivered by Hon. James A. Farley, 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, at a meet- 
ing of the Democratic State Central Committee of Iowa in 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 9, 1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Almost all of you have a deep interest in two subjects—politics 
and agriculture. The two are often looked upon as unrelated. I 
think to most people the word politics suggests lively rallies and 
stirring conventions, fervid cratory, and the exciting feel of im- 
portant events about to happen. On the other hand, agriculture 
brings to mind the soothing picture of broad fields, growing crops, 
and full bins—all the associations of the farm and farming. Yet, 
politics and agriculture are closely related and will continue to be 
more closely related in the future than in the past. 

So long as there was ample room for expansion in the United 
States, a good many citizens could afford the luxury of indifference 
toward politics. Virgin land remained to be occupied; nations 
abroad were eager for the wheat they grew, or the pork produced 
from their corn. Virgin forests rerrained to be exploited; all the 
resources of an expanding industry were needed to supply the 
wants of a rapidly growing nation. We were like children, greedy 
and thoughtless, gay and impulsive. I do not need to tell you that 
conditions have changed. A grim realist, the depression, taught us 
that and taught many of us the importance of politics, the right 
kind of politics. 

Politics and government are synonymous. Good politics is rood 
government. Bad politics is bad government, and bad government 
destroys parties and administrations. After the war, Republican 
leaders failed to recognize the fundamental changes in our eco- 
nomic structure. They did not see or did not heed our transfor- 
mation from a debtor to a creditor nation. This failure was a 
political mistake more costly than any series of inept speeches or 
ill-advised appointments possibly could be. The Republican Party 
allowed itself to be dominated by a few powerful corporate groups. 
This constituted another major political blunder. Lacking respon- 
sibility, the individuals dominating these corporations followed a 
short-sighted and selfish course, a course that culminated in the 
depression of 1932. 

Had the Republican Party made the adjustment necessary after 
the World War it might have remained indefinitely in power. Had 
it recognized the needs of agriculture, the farmers and business- 
men of this area would have supported it just as loyally as they 
did in the years following the Civil War. The Republicans of the 
Middle West did not desert the Republican Party. The Republican 
Party deserted them. 

All of you are more familiar than I am with the decline of agri- 
culture during the 1920’s and the conditions which followed the 
crash in 1932. Wheat was lower than it had been in the country’s 
history. Corn was cheap enough to burn for fuel; pigs would not 
pay the cost of raising. You are familiar also with the change 
since 1933. A good many factors have combined to bring about a 
better situation. But I believe we will all agree that foremost 
among them have been farm programs that were designed to give 
agriculture some of the governmental aid and cooperation that had 
been so freely extended to other and more privileged groups. In- 
stead of a farm board, foredoomed to certain failure, this adminis- 
tration offered the farmers a mechanism through which they might 
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cooperate to control burdensome surpluses and assure a measure 
of economic equality. 

The western farmers were patient with the Republican Party 
until the depression itself but when they did break away they 
made a thorough job of it. The Republicans had an efficient party 
organization in every one of the Farm Belt States; the Democrats 
only an occasional official in a county courthouse. That did not 
prevent the upheaval which elected Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932. 

All of us know the value of organization. It is as necessary in 
politics as it is in war. But party organization is only a means 
to an end and not an end in itself. In the long run, the most 
mechanically efficient party organization will fail if it attempts 
to execute policies that are harmful to the welfare of the people. 

A party organization has come to mean much more than a ma- 
chine manned by obedient subordinates. A really efficient party 
organization is composed of men and women who will see to it 
that the party policies are sound and progressive; that they repre- 
sent the needs of their section and of the Nation. It is composed 
of men and women who believe in the democratic ideal of direct 
participation by the people in the affairs of government. It is 
composed of men and women who realize the necessity of hard 
work and vigilance if the people themselves are to determine the 
course of local, State, or National Government. 

The Democratic Party did not win the victories of the past 5 
years because of its name or history, however inspiring they might 
be. The Democratic Party was successful because it offered the 
American people something other than reaction and outmoded 
policies. It won again in 1936 because, under the leadership of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, it had courageously and successfully at- 
tempted to carry out policies that were designed to benefit the 
people as a whole and not a powerful few. The Democratic Party, 
as I see it, has an opportunity to continue in power for years to 
come. That continuance, however, depends upon the continuance 
of good politics and that means the continuance of good govern- 
ment. 

I have said that good politics and good government are one and 
the same thing. Let me repeat and emphasize that statement. 
It is never good politics to allow something which represents bad 
government, whatever the cause. Inefficient administration can, 
under some circumstances, cause as much havoc as poor policy. 
The appointment of unqualified people to public office, whether in 
a county or in Washington, is bad politics. It is bad politics to 
hand over the privileges of government to the wealthy few. It is 
bad politics not to face economic facts and not to take into ac- 
count the economic interdependence of our Nation and, in turn, 
our interdependence upon the world. Good politics means more 
than sincerity of purpose and honesty, essential as these are. Our 
economic life, as the President once stated it, is a seamless web. 
Our major political problems always have been economic problems 
and nowadays the two are one and the same. 

In these times the political party that remains in office is the 
party that faces economic facts squarely and honestly. Let us all 
bear that in mind if we want to be successful politicians. 

Not all the failure of the Republican Party leadership in the 
years following the World War can be attributed to greed or indif- 
ference. A large part of that failure can be traced back to dense 
ignorance. Many of our financiers and industrialists listened 
indulgently to the assertion that national prosperity depended 
upon the prosperity of agriculture. Frankly, they did not believe 
it. Even the depression failed to teach some of them the lesson. 
Many do not believe it even now. 

But Pranklin Delano Roosevelt realized it and did something 
about it. He made, in the face of powerful forces that mega- 
phoned their opposition, some of the adjustments which had to be 
made if we were to continue under our present form of govern- 
ment. One example of change to meet change was the farm pro- 
grams that were inaugurated in 1933. 

The World War left this country with 40,000,000 acres added to 
the plow. The cessation of foreign lending and the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff of 1930 combined to close the foreign market for 
most of those 40,000,000 acres. As a result, we had to do things 
we did not like to do. None of us want production control for 
the sake of production control. All of us would prefer to grow all 
the food and feed that we can without impairing our soil fertility. 
But the surpluses of 1932 and 1933 were as real as mortgages and 
the breadlines which accompanied them were real, too. Anyone 
who favors cheap prices for farm products should recall the misery 
and suffering that went hand in hand with the greatest stores of 
food and feed this country had ever accumulated. I am not a 
farmer or an economist, but the action taken to adjust supplies 
to the demand for farm commodities seemed and still seems a 
common-sense approach to the problem. 

I think industrialists might as well recognize this fact. They 
cannot habitually practice production control and at the same time 
expect the farmer to run his plant at full speed year in and 
year out. Furthermore, cheap farm products cost the manufac- 
turers dearly in the long run. Low prices for farm products mean 
reduced farm purchasing power. Farmers cannot buy the things 
city workers make. 

As a result, factories close down and employees are thrown out 
of work. A vicious cycle begins which mothers all depression’s 
brood: bankruptcies, unemployment, and widespread misery and 
suffering. The business of farming touches your own lives so inti- 
mately that there is no occasion for me to discuss at length the 
steps which must be taken to ensure a continuance of fair prices 
and orderly marketing conditions for growers and producers, I 
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will leave that task to men like your own Henry A. Wallace, whose 
achievements as Secretary of Agriculture constitute a bright page 
in the history of New Deal accomplishments. There is no man 
better fitted than he is to advise the farming population of 
America on needed legislation, and there is no one who brings to 
the problem a greater fund of sympathy and understanding. 

But in passing, there is one observation that I wish to make 
crystal clear to this audience. It is this: The events of the past 
few years have changed the attitude and changed the thinking of 
the American Nation regarding the desirability of Federal aid for 
agriculture. Never again will the farmers of this country be per- 
mitted to suffer under the weight of glutted markets and depressed 
prices while other branches of industry and commerce are treated 
with tender solicitude by those who control the country’s political 
destinies. The old doctrine of conservative Republicanism that 
everyone is happy if the stock ticker is registering boom-time prices 
is a thing of the past. 

There has been written deep into the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people the blunt fact that the United States simply cannot be 
prosperous if agriculture is neglected or depressed. It is safe to 
say that the farmer will never again become Uncle Sam's political 
orphan, and the one man above all others who is responsible for 
changing the national outlook in this respect is President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Through his untiring efforts it has been brought 
home to the manufacturing areas and the urban centers that 
— the farmer lacks money to buy, then the Nation is badly off 
in . 

It is fashionable in some quarters to criticize and to belittle the 
efforts put forth by the Chief Executive to solve the problems of 
the country’s basic industry, but I make the prediction here and 
now that no political party will ever dare seek to undo what he 
has accomplished. 

The Republican spokesmen in the last campaign did a lot of 
talking about aiding the growers of wheat and corn, and the raisers 
of hogs and cattle, but it is safe to say we never would have 
heard such glib promises if the successful program of the Roosevelt 
administration had not been staring them in the face. 

We are living today in a period as significant politically in the 
life of this Republic as the time of Jefferson or the time of Lin- 
coln. What we are witnessing is a rebirth of genuine democracy. 
The program which is gradually being written into law under the 
persistent and determined leadership of President Roosevelt is not 
intended to benefit ome class, one group, or one element of the 
population. The program consists of a well-rounded series of poli- 
cies designed to correct those social and economic abuses which 
were choking the lifeblood of the Nation under previous do-nothing 
administrations. 

The administration at Washington is proceeding on the theory 
that through the wise use of governmental powers, it is possible 
for a free people to secure a reasonable degree of economic security 
for the great mass of its citizens. This administration rejects the 
theory that in order to be free, the American people must allow 
themselves to remain at the mercy of the speculators, the ex- 
ploiters, the chiselers, and the practitioners of frenzied finance. 
On the contrary, this administration adopts the belief that no 
nation is free if it permits its economic destiny to be controlled 
by a small and selfish minority. 

The reforms undertaken by the Roosevelt administration are 
generally understood by this time and generally approved. If 
nothing else had been accomplished but the reform of the bank- 
ing system, the administration would be entitled to the lasting 
gratitude of the American people. The conditions which existed 
only a few short years ago are well known to you all. Even 
in the so-called boom days of 1927 and 1928, banks and other 
financial institutions in the grain-growing States were toppling 
at a rate which should have alarmed the short-sighted group of 
men who were then in power. If I remember correctly, the rate 
of failures was nowhere higher than it was among the conservative, 
hard-working, and thrifty communities in the State of Iowa. 

Fortunately for the country, the banking mess was not only 
cleaned up, but ways and means were provided to guard against 
a repetition of such intolerable conditions. The law providing 
for insurance of bank deposits under the Federal Government 
has proved a tremendous boon to every city, town, and village 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the successful manner in 
which it is being administered is an outstanding example of what 
can be done by an efficient and honest government to promote 
the public welfare. It is safe to predict that no political party 
will ever seriously suggest repeal of the deposit insurance law. 

Another great reform is the encouragement which the Federal 
Government is giving to the home-building industry. We have 
always prided ourselves on being a Nation of home owners but 
unfortunately, because of the depression, too many family resi- 
dences were either heavily burdened with mortgage or so dHapi- 
dated as to constitute a Liability to the community in which they 
existed. Although the Federal housing program has had com- 
paratively little publicity, the results accomplished have more 
than justified the establishment of the agencies in charge. 
Already more than 220,000 families have been aided in purchasing 
their own homes in addition to the sums made available for 
badly needed repairs. This work is in addition to that of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation which enabled approximately 
1,000,000 American families to retain their residences at a time 
when the depression had cut off income and put them in danger 
of foreclosure. The way in which the Federal Government has 
encouraged the construction of new family dwellings has been a 
major factor in the revival of the construction industry, which, 
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like farming, is one of the major barometers of American eco- 
nomic conditions. 

It is not my purpose to review in detail the entire range of 
worthwhile enactments which have been written into the law 
of the land under the statesmanlike leadership of President 
Roosevelt. You are familiar with the heroic measures undertaken 
on those occasions when drought was burning its way across 
thousands cf acres of once fertile farmlands. You know of the 
sympathetic efforts made by the administration at Washington to 
ease the hazards of the Dust Bowl area. You know about the 
humane relief program which kept millions of worthwhile citi- 
zens from starving when the country was caught in the grip of 
economic paralysis. You know about the social-security law 
which constitutes a landmark in the efforts of the human race 
to protect the aged and infirm against the cruel hardships of loss 
of income and dependence upon charity. You know about the 
establishment of the Securities and Exchange Commission which 
has done such a remarkable job in curbing the activities of greedy 
speculators and fly-by-night promoters. These accomplishments, 
and many others, constitute the record of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

Taken as a well-rounded whole, it is safe to say that no admin- 
istration in the history of this Republic has acccmplished more 
for the general welfare than the administration now in power. 
The record achieved under the skillful leadership of President 
Roosevelt demonstrates not only that democracy can work in a 
crisis but that it has worked efficiently and well. And let me 
emphasize that this remarkable record was accomplished without 
impairing or injuring one basic fundamental right of the Amer- 
ican people. 

It has been frequently said that politics is the national 
pastime. There is always something new on the political hori- 
zon and eager partisans are always willing to believe that events 
and forces are shaping things their way. An effort is cur- 
rently under way to revive the shattered remnants of the Repub- 
lican Party on the plea that the prestige of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration is waning. It is not my purpose to discourage those earn- 
est partisans who see things that way because I am a firm believer 
in the two-party system of government. However, they must learn 
that the sound and the fury created by an articulate minority is 
seldom a good indication of public opinion. The proof of that fact 
was shown conclusively in last fall's election. 

Permit me to say here and now that the Republican Party will 
never slip back into power as a result of divided counsels in Demo- 
cratic ranks. The Republican Party will never regain its former 
position of power and influence until it formulates a program which 
appeals to the horse sense of the American people and then finds a 
leader who has the courage and ability to put that program into 
operation. To date, there is not a shred of evidence that the 
G. O. P. has taken even the first step toward that goal. 

This is a big country and it needs a big leader with which to work 
out its destiny. The Democratic Party is in power today because it 
was able to give the Nation, in a time of crisis, a statesman whose 
political stature was equal to the tremendous duties and obliga- 
tions which were thrust upon him. Despite the petty criticisms of 
those who dislike what he has done, the name of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will stand alone when the history of this era is written. 
His fame will not rest upon idle words or empty promises, but on 
the substantial basis of worth-while accomplishments. 


Dedication of Cantigny Monument, France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JOSEPHUS DANIELS AT THE DED- 
ICATION OF THE CANTIGNY MONUMENT, SOMME, FRANCE, 
AUGUST 9, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent. 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered on 
August 9, 1937, by Ambassador Josephus Daniels at the 
dedication of the Cantigny Monument, Somme, Franc: 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


In the history af the World War, Cantigny spells victory for 


American soldiers and vindication of the organization of the 
separate American Expeditionary Force. The victory was far 
more significant than a local attack in which a small piece of 
ground was taken. The success more than proved that General 
Pershing, supported by Secretary Baker and President Wilson, was 
right when, while respecting the views of the Allies who advised 
the absorption of American soldiers in their large units, afforded 
American officers the opportunity in the supreme test to give 
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signal proof of their ability to handle large bodies of men. It 
silenced all who had questioned the superb fighting qualities of 
Americans who were rushed into the battle lines after brief train- 
ing. Cantigny taught the Germans the error of believing that in 
@ war of the character of the World War long practice of the 
goose step was essential to the making of a soldier. They had 
seized upon Cantigny in March 1918 as the place where they could 
slow up the formation of the American Army and destroy its 
morale. A month later the Americans captured it. In the fight- 
ing here for the possession of Cantigny, German attack was vio- 
lent in the extreme. The Americans withstood the heaviest Ger- 
man assault and held Cantigny with a knowledge that they might 
report in historic words: “We have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” As showing the intensity of the German attack, twice dur- 
ing the engagement the officer in command sent word to General 
Pershing that his troops would be compelled to withdraw; and 
twice General Pershing sent reinforcements with the word that 
it must be held no matter what the cost. 

The capture of Cantigny by the First Division, which went into 
line in April 1918 and about a month later undertook the first 
offensive action by an American division, was considered a bril- 
liant exploit, the division suffering 5,000 casualties in this area. 
It was particularly gratifying to the Allies, as it furnished a con- 
crete example of the fighting qualities of the newly arrived Ameri- 
can troops, who were by that time crossing the ocean in large 
numbers. As the engagement occurred 6 days after the great 
German offensive of May 28, when they broke through the lines at 
Chemin des Dames, it brought cheer and confidence in one of 
the dark hours. 

Early in May it was decided to dislodge the Germans from Can- 
tigny in order to reduce the difficulties of holding the front line in 
this vicinity. The most prominent point in the German lines 
facing the First Division was the high ground on which Cantigny 
is located. Not only did it furnish excellent positions from which 
the Germans could observe the American sector, but it also served 
as a screen for hostile actions in the rear. When the decision 
was reached the Twenty-eighth Infantry was selected to carry 
out the attack. After rehearsing the plans over similar terrain, 
the attack was launched. The regiment was expanded by Amer- 
ican and French artillery, machine gun, Stokes mortar, 37 mm 
gun, tank, flame-throwing and engineer units, and two companies 
of the Eighteenth Infantry. The German reaction was immediate 
and violent in the extreme. Counterattack after counterattack 
was launched against the newly won positions during the next 2 
days. Starting about noon on May 28 the American lines around 
Cantigny were subjected to an intense 72-hour bombardment from 
hostile guns of all calibers. At the end of that time the Germans 
were compelled to accept defeat. During the defense against the 
German counterattacks the two companies of the Eighteenth In- 
fantry in reserve and one company of the Twenty-sixth Infantry 
entered the front line. That is in brief the story of an engage- 
ment that tested and proved the stuff of which American soldiers 
are made. Never afterward did the Germans doubt the effective- 
ness of American troops. 

We have not come to this sacred place to glorify war, but to 
consecrate this earth to the memory of heroic men who fought to 
free this world from the tragedy of war. Nature and the skill of 
man have been proven great restorers. Few reminders of death 
and destruction meet the eye of the visitor. It was otherwise 
when I visited the battlefieldi: in the early days of 1915 when the 
scarred earth and the crumbling walls told the tragic story of the 
destruction which is inseparable from war. It is to be regretted 
that the youth of tomorrow could not visualize the rents in the 
land and the gaping buildings, as they existed in 1919, mute re- 
minders of the horrors of conflict, so they might swear on the altars 
of their country undying hostility to war. 

“The sight of a battlefield,” said Napoleon, “after the fight ts 
enough to inspire princes with a love of peace and a horror of 
war.” In like detestation of war Wellington said, “Take my word 
for it, if you had seen but one day of war you would pray to 
Almighty God that you might never see such a thing again.” 

It is significant of the growing passion for peace in the hearts 
of soldiers as well as civilians that, in his address dedicating the 
stately monument at Montfaucon, General Pershing, America’s hero 
of the World War, beloved in France as in his native land, raised 
his influential voice against the madness of war and denounced the 
stupidity that would invoke arms as the arbiter of differences be- 
tween nations. “The last great conflict,” said General Pershing, 
who is high authority, “brought no profit to anyone.” He declared 
that questions left unsettled “cannot be settled by war.” 

Here is a great general of our day calling upon his countrymen 
and mankind to evaluate the futility of war. It is well to recall 
what another illustrious American successful military chieftain, 
Gen. U. S. Grant, after a tour of the world and observing the 
dangers of militarism, expressed the belief that civilized men 
should end the arbitrament of the sword. General Grant said, 
“Though I have been trained as a soldier and have participated 
in many battles, there never was a time when in my opinion, some 
way could not have been found of preventing the drawing of the 
sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court, recognized by 
all nations, will settle international differences, instead of keeping 
large standing armies as they do in Europe.” 

If the men buried in this and all other cemeteries, who “poured 
out the red sweet wine of youth and gave up the years to be” at 
the call of their country could speak to us today they would cry 
out with the voice of command, “We gave our lives to end the 
tragedy of war. We charge you to keep faith with us that our 
sacrifice may save our unborn brothers from our fate.” 
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It is a proud privilege to be a member of the delegation of Ameri- 
cans commissioned by our Government to come here at this time on 
the holy mission of dedicating memorials to the invincible Ameri- 
can soldiers who won everlasting honor by their deathless courage, 
a@ courage and sacrifice they shared with their French and other 
comrades united in a common cause. Thirty thousand of our 
heroes are buried in the sweet earth of France, the lasting sepulchre 
of patriotic men who made the supreme sacrifice. We have come 
in the name of all countrymen to keep green their memory and 
stir emulation of their devotion. As they were laid to rest they 
were fairer than Adonis over whom the Goddess of Beauty wept. 
They closed their eyes, with the roar of shells about them, in the 
supreme confidence that they had given all they were and all they 
hoped to be to save future generations from the tragedy of war, 
and in the holy faith of a glorious immortality held in reserve 
for those who count not their lives dear unto themselves, Their 
country's flag was their winding sheet and its crimson stripes 
mingled with their generous hearts’ blood as its gentle folds rested 
upon their breasts. 

Commissioned by our country formally to set apart these memo- 
rials, these chosen for that sacred duty and privilege recognize 
that “we cannot dedicate—we cannot hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it, far above our poor power to add or detract. It is for us the 
living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before us— 
that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain.” 

The goal of the men who fought in France was world peace which 
held them courageous in battle and gave rapt vision of a warless 
world as their eyes closed to this earthly sphere. 

Yhough white crosses of pure marble mark the resting place of 
their mortal bodies, there is a real sense in which we must never 
speak of our comrades and shipmates as dead. They live in our 
grateful remembrance. As we have stood beside the graves of 
30,000 of our countrymen whose bodies are buried in France, we 
have, as we bowed our heads reverently in every cemetery, recalled 
the scene in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, in which the grandmother 
in the Land of Memory tells her grandchildren that it has been 
months and months since she saw them, not since Hallowe’en when 
the church bells were ringing. The children ask how they could 
see her when she was dead. The answer was that we are not 
dead as long as we live in the hearts of those who love us. 

By that test, seeing in what loving remembrance the men buried 
here are held, we can truly say they are not dead, because they 
are not forgotten. 

Speaking for our President, who rendered distinguished service 
tn 1917-18, before called to his present exalted station, the 
Congress of the United States which made the war declaration 
and furnished both inspiration to the fighting men and the sinews 
of war, and the hundred and thirty million Americans who were 
fully mobilized in the high days of 1917-18, and as one privileged 
to be comrade in devotion and consecration to the cause which 
nerved their arms, I hereby dedicate this memorial as a lasting 
tribute to men who won immortality in patriotic sacrifice. 


Armistice Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT UNIONTOWN, PA., ON NOVEMBER 11, 
1937 


Mr. SNYDER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include the address I deliv- 
ered on Armistice Day, 1937, over radio station WMBS, at 
11 o’clock that morning, as follows: 


It was in the year of Our Lord 1918, at the eleventh hour, on 
the eleventh day, of the eleventh month, that the buglers on the 
war-torn battle front in eastern France—on the Marne—in the 
Argonne Forest, in Flanders Field, burst forth in tones of cheer 
that echoed around the world and called the boys from the bat- 
tlefield. 

It was the hope and the prayers of all the serious people of all 
the civilized nations of the earth that those buglers called from 
the battlefield the last soldiers of the last great war. It was the 
belief of the masses and the serious God-loving people of all the 
earth that that war was the war to end all wars. 
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However, greed for power, greed for territory, greed for possession 
still rules the powers in some of the so-called civilized nations of 
the world, and today in some half dozen countries of the so-called 
civilized world we find the ruthless war lords slaying tens of thou- 
sands—yes, hundreds of thousands—of men, women, and children 
in order that they (the war lords) may realize their ambitions, 
a these ambitions be for more power or more possessions, or 
oth. 

Happy are we, the people of the United States; fortunate are we, 
the people of the United States, that our lot falls to live under the 
Stars and Stripes, a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 

Nevertheless, my friends, we must always keep in mind that it is 
with nations as with individuals. Nations that forget God and 
ignore his commandments cannot long endure. So let it be the 
serious task of all the people of the United States, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, to earnestly support our schools, our churches, 
our homes, and all our governmental institutions. 

It is my high honor and privilege to represent a fine and pa- 
triotic district in the lower House of the United States Congress. 
It is my honor to be the chairman of the Army and National 
Defense Committee on Appropriations, and may I say to you as 
long as some of the other world powers tear up treaties and peace 
pacts as scraps of paper, so long will I advocate and support an 
adequate appropriation for our national defense. 

We join with the mothers of the Nation in their plea to keep 
our boys on our own shores, but we also join with them in the 
Nation maintaining a small, well-equipped Army and Navy and 


Air Corps. Such preparation is the cheapest insurance the Nation 
can carry. It is a safeguard of our liberties and our free insti- 
tutions. 





Tax Revision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, the financial news in 
last evening’s papers is anything but encouraging. Accord- 
ing to the news, stocks were off from one to six points, and 
steel reached its lowest in 2 years. Curtailment in steel 
production has continued during the past few weeks, until 
it has now reached its lowest since December 1934. The 
Roosevelt depression still continues, and it no doubt will 
continue until the President takes a positive stand on the 
question of the repeal or revision of the undistributed-surplus 
and capital-gains tax. For almost 5 years this administra- 
tion has bedeviled business and businessmen, The New 
Dealers gave the country to understand that businessmen 
were “economic royalists,” “princes of privilege,” “oppres- 
sors of the poor,” and “racketeers,” and that the country 
could well get along without them. But something very 
strange has happened. Things have not gone along as they 
planned. With all their great knowledge of economics and 
their great knowledge of how to run business and their great 
skill in spending other people’s money, they have been un- 
able to make their plans work, and a real slump in business 
is here to such an extent that it can be ignored no longer. 
Now, when they do not know which way to turn, they have 
sent out an S OS to the businessmen of the country to come 
to their assistance. 

Some months ago the President said that the recovery in 
business during his first administration was not the result 
of mere chance. It was planned that way. Was this de- 
pression also planned? If his plans had something to do 
with recovery, he and his administration having been in full 
control of all branches of the Government since that time, 
his plans and decisions must have caused this present de- 
pression. Whatever has been done to business has been 
done. It is water over the dam. What the businessmen of 
the country want now is action. They want some evidence 
that the President has had a change of heart and is willing 
to cooperate with them to pull the country out of its present 
condition. The best way to show the sincerity of such 
proposal is to start immediately in removing the “unjust 
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provisions” of our tax system. The Members of Congress 
appear ready and willing to do the trick now if the President 
will only say “go.” The President said early in his admin- 
istration that if he ever made a mistake that he would be 
the first to acknowledge it. It is quite evident to most peo- 
ple of the country that the capital-gains tax and the undis- 
tributed-surplus tax were a great mistake and have done 
business a tremendous injury which will require some time 
to recover from. The President, now knowing that he made 
a great mistake in advocating them and in demanding their 
enactment into law, should swallow his pride and suggest 
to Congress that it immediately revise or repeal these obnox- 
ious taxes. His 5-point plan can wait. There is no press- 
ing need of a farm bill or of a wage and hour bill at this 
special session of Congress. They can wait until Janu- 
ary. Let Congress tackle this tax question now and give to 
the businessmen of the country a real Christmas present. If 
that is done this special session will have accomplished a 
real job and the people of the country will feel that we were 
not called back in vain. 


What Kind of Dollars? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, as time goes on we all become 
more and more aware of the importance of monetary practices 
in the social economy. From acquaintance with automobiles 
and other mechanisms we understand how a defect in some 
small part may make the entire apparatus of no use until it is 
corrected. And we begin to credit the assertion that at least 
one of the defects from which spring unbalance, unemploy- 
ment, and war, is a monetary defect. There are none of us 
who can afford to lose an opportunity to study this question, 
and I know few men who have dealt with it more funda- 
mentally or in more scholarly fashion than has Mr. Thor- 
wald Siegfried, of Los Angeles. On pages 2326-2328 of the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, first session, I inserted the text of an analysis of the 
monetary problem by Mr. Siegfried which he had sent to all 
Members of both Houses in 1935, and again in 1937. He 
summarized the issues in a covering statement that read: 

The main question about money is: For what shall banks allow 
their customers to issue checks on credit? For costs (pay rolls, 
production), or for prices (including mark-up, expectations, and 
speculation), as in 1904-29? 

Before that, in 1931-32 Mr. Siegfried supplied to many 
Members of both Houses, and to the two Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees, copies of a book still to be found in 
various book-shelves in the Capitol, entitled “The Siegfried 
Plan for an Honest Exchange of Values by the Issue of a 
Sound Money.” He has referred to it as “a plan to end 
planning,” for the elements of control on which he relies are 
internal, rather than external, scientific rather than human, 
mathematical rather than political, mechanical rather than 
moral. 

I hope that Members will consult anew Mr. Siegfried’s 
analysis, both in the text in the Appendix of the Recorp, and 
in the book just mentioned. In view of the admitted im- 
portance of the problem of farmer income, I wish to direct 
particular attention to “Appendix A” in the book (pp. 114, 
115, 116, and 117) entitled “What Ruins the Farmer?” It is 
a reprint of a 4-page leaflet sent to all Members of Congress 
by Mr. Siegfried in 1926, then entitled “The Farmers’ 
Dollars.” It exposes the monetary method by which farm- 
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Our Federal Reserve note currency has vaiue because 
sents the goods which human work produced, but 
labor content of the money is the same as that of 
represents. This content varies with each commodit 
fore varies in the currency representing various 
however much alike the bank bills may look. 

Accordingly, although we have a uniform currency its eficcts 
are diverse. 

When farmers had little, if any, money 
tuals, wool, and timber—their days 
others bought more of comfort and independence. If there was 
hardship, it was a general hardship, and it bore more severe! 
the city worker because of his uncertain means of acquiring 
products 

The situation is reversed now, and it 5 yond remedy by 
better farm machinery, better land or big 
greatest foe is often a bumper crop, smas 

One change in the situation which is not a 
culty but which does determine where the rem 
is the change from general to specialized 
raises corn only, and exchanges money for even his « 
raises sugar beets and buys sugar. He raises what 
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Why should the exchange, through the medium of money 
the formerly independent farmer the slave of 

Consider how far the human-labor c 
differs from that of city-made factory products 

How much more can a farmer raise because of better machinery 
and power? Fivefold? Tenfold? Fiftyfold? A hundredfold? We 
grant you all that and more. But far has the city worker's 
product been multiplied by better machinery and power? Five 
thousandfold, a hundred thousandfold, and more, and ever more 

The Ford plant (in 1926) turns out a complete car for every 
10 men employed 1 day. Write off the raw materials in the 
car against the farmer's land and seed; balance automobile-plant 
equipment against cultivating and harvesting machinery employed; 
and you come to the naked problem of balance between the farm- 
er’s indispensable labor and the city worker's labor, partly indis- 
pensable and partly wasteful 

Pricing the automobiles at $400 each and the corn at $1 a 
bushel, the automobile workers (or their employers) can buy corn 
at the rate of 40 bushels per day apiece, while each farm worker 
(or his boss) assuredly cannot buy an automobile or its equivalent 
each 10 days. 

It is impossible, in the nature of things, that machinery can 
ever speed up the production of farm goods in the same degree 
that it has already speeded up factory production. 

Apportioning the weight of a 150-pound worker among the 
products of his day’s work, the articles that come from factories 
contain, as it were, each but 1 ounce of the human being that 
watched a machine make them; while farm products, exchanged 
on the basis of piece for piece of factory goods, contain, say, 20, 
or 50, or 70 pounds of the farmer. 

Consider two shipments of equal monetary value—one of farm 
products going to the city; the other of automobiles, or clothes, 
or fence wire, or radios, or other factory goods going to the farm 
Both shipments are transferred in ownership through banks, by 
bills of lading representing the goods, accompanied by drafts on 
the consignees for the sale price of the goods. Assume that both 
sets of drafts are drawn for 90 days, cashed by local banks when 
accepted by the consignees, and discounted at the Federal Reserve 
bank. Then the corn, in the one case, and the automobiles, in 
the other, are each represented by Federal Reserve notes, circulat- 
ing as money and indistinguishable from one another 

It may be that the shipper of the corn will use some of his 
Federal Reserve notes to buy an automobile out of the shipment 
financed along with his own. In doing so he may be trading on 
the basis of exchanging 50 pounds of himself for 2.7 ounces of 
some turret-lathe operator without knowing it. And the same is 
true however far separated in time or place are the origins of 
the exchanges merged in the form of currency. 

Currency has value because it represents the fruits of labor 
The relative amount of labor stored up in the currency is the 
same as in the goods which the currency represents. This is not 
constant or uniform, even in an apparently uniform currency. 

As various quantities of labor are required to produce various 
commodities, as commodities underlie the currency, and as 
labor content of factory goods decreases, through better machinery, 
faster than that of farm goods, it must follow that the farm dollar 
will buy less city goods than the city dollar will buy of farm 
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The situation may be likened to two line shafts in a factory. 





On one is a small pulley wheel, on the other a large one. If we 
join them by a belt which, like the currency, is uniform and 
strong, the smaller one must revolve faster than the big one; and 


if we increase the economic size of the big one faster than that 
of the small one, the speed of the smaller must constantly in- 
crease unless the belt slips. 


No farmer needs to be told that the smaller pulley represents 
him. 


Thanksgiving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE F. GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 23 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an interesting article 
entitled “Thanksgiving,” written by George E. Sokolsky 
and published in the Washington Star of November 21, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Star of November 21, 1937] 
THANKSGIVING 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 


What have we to be thankful for? 

Rich and poor, young and old, we who live in this land should 
answer this question honestly and loyally; we who have so much 
to be thankful for, more than any other people on the face of the 
earth 

First of all, we should be thankful that we live in a land of 
liberty. Slowly the wheels of reaction are grinding away nearly 
everywhere the hard-won human liberties for which men fought 
and died during 10 centuries of history. In most of Europe, in all 
of Asia, liberty has already disappeared and man has been thrown 
back into medieval slavery—political and economic and social slav- 
ery. But we remain free. For that we are thankful. 

Secondly, we are at peace with all the world. In Europe, it is 
nip and tuck whether there will be a war or not. All the agencies 
of peace have failed, and each country is impoverishing itself and its 
citizens in a vast armament race. 

In Asia, China and Japan are already at war, and thousands 
have already lost their lives. An@ it is feared that when the 
ground is frozen in Siberia and Manchuria this winter, Russia 
may join in this horrible holocaust. But we are at peace with 
all the world. For that we are thankful. 

Thirdly, we have not been visited by revolution—that childish, 
futile method of trying to remake the world overnight. We have 
witnessed the spectacle of brother slaughtering brother in Spain 
for no good cause. We see in Poland, Rumania, north China, and 
many other countries, innocent men and women suffering the 
terrors of present or prospective civil war and revolution. We do 
not solve our problems that way. No matter how we differ, we 
adhere to the ballot as a sounder weapon than the machine gun 
or poison gas. And for that we are thankful. 

Fourthly, we have come through a great economic catastrophe 
with less suffering than might have been anticipated. Somehow, 
we have found a way to increased production and increased work 
and better pay. Somehow we are again becoming a prosperous 
and cheerful people. For that we are thankful. 

Fifthly, we are passing through a period in our national history 
when there are great and emphatic differences of opinion. Men 
no longer are willing to abide by traditional conceptions of gov- 
ernment which not so long ago no one even questioned. Yet, 
in all this quarrel over form and procedure, our Constitution 
survices, democratic institutions remain intact, and our flag flies 
over a land of freedom. For that we are thankful. 

Only those who never loved this land can see its future through 
gloomy spectacles Much that happens here—our increase in 
crime, for instance, or our increase in labor strife—is discourag- 
ing. But when one stands as on a mountain top, and looks down 
upon all the world, this still remains the most comfortable, the 
most pleasant land in which a man and his family can live. 

It is no Utopia. Its imperfections are glaringly real. But there 
is no better. 

And yet, knowing our imperfections, we do not rest content 
that with us life is more free, more comfortable than with other 
men. We envisage a life better and nobler, a life of decreased 
physical and spiritual pain, a life in which justice will triumph 
over greed and in which the spirit of God will free all men from the 
poisons of vicious and vacuous living. For that vision, O Lord, we 
are thankful. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker. Under leave 
granted me for extension of remarks, I wish to present the 
text of an address I recently made through the facilities of 
radio station KTOK, Oklahoma City, and seven member 
stations of the Oklahoma network. The other member sta- 
tions which carried my address are: KGFF, Shawnee; KADA, 
Ada; KVSO, Ardmore; KBIX, Muskogee; KCRC, Enid: 
WBBZ, Ponca City; and KASA, Elk City. I also desire to 
include the introductory remarks of the station announcer 
and my Secretary. 


Announcer CuNNINGHAM for radio station KTOK. The Okla- 
homa network presents to you this evening an outstanding man 
of public affairs in Oklahoma in the person of Congressman WiLL 
Rocers. And now at the microphone comes Secretary William 
Howard Payne who will introduce the speaker of the evening: 

Mr. Payne. Congressman WILL Rocers received a letter in the 
mail the other day which read in part as follows: “If you were an 
older man or a professional politician I would not be writing to 
you. We are facing conditions entirely new and which cannot be 
remedied by the application of old methods. Congressman RocErs, 
you are still comparatively young and I have high hopes for you 
I believe you would go just as far forward as you thought your 
constituents wanted you to go, once you learned their views.” 
From the implications of these remarks Congressman Rocers has 
drawn much inspiration for his address to you this evening. 

Congressman Rocers is 38 years of age. He is serving his third 
term and is now in his fifth year as Oklahoma’s Congressman at 
Large. In a moment before his address begins let us consider some 
of his outstanding achievements and let us talk of some of the 
little-known factors that have made Congressman Rocers, as most 
of us agree, a successful Representative in the Congress. He is 
young and energetic, old enough to be seasoned and level-headed 
and young enough to give him the vitality to carry out his ideals 
and the desires of the people. 

Those who write to Congressman Rocers for the first time, re- 
questing special service for their State, their community, or for 
themselves, are usually agreeably surprised to learn that he per- 
forms those duties with speed and efficiency. The Congressman 
at Large has the enviable reputation of being able to do the job 
and do it quickly. 

Congressman Rocers spent the first 15 years of his life on a 
farm in western Oklahoma. He attended his first schcol in the 
rural sections of Washita County. He taught his first school at 
age 18. He attended college at Southwestern, Central, and the 
University of Oklahoma. He earned three college degrees. He 
made a special study of government and utilized his spare moments 
in winning contests of debating and oratory. This background has 
served him well in Congress. 

WILL Rocers spent the second 15 years of his life as a teacher 
and as a superintendent in various Oklahoma public-school sys- 
tems. When he was criticized during his first campaign for 
Congressman at Large apparently the worst argument that could 
be brought to bear against him was that he was only a “country 
school teacher.” Apparently, the people of Oklahoma have greater 
confidence in this former “country school teacher” than they did 
in the fulminations of some of our big-town newspapers. 

Let us see what this “country school teacher” has done since he 
has been in Congress. He must be doing something, or the people 
of Oklahoma would not continue to return him to office with 
ever-increasing record-breaking majorities. 

Congressman WILL Rocers is the chairman of the House Indian 
Committee. Oklahoma has a population of 130,000 Indians. The 
House Indian Committee meets every Wednesday to discuss pend- 
ing legislation. Congressman Rocers is always there helping, 
studying, and planning for the common welfare of our Indians. 
He is the House author of the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act 
which is bringing several million dollars to Oklahoma for the 
benefit of the Indian. 

Congressman Rocers has had a hand in all of the New Deal 
measures which have helped to return a measure of prosperity 
and well-being to this country. He has been a vigorous champion 
of progressive farm legislation, old-age security, unemployment 
insurance, Federal aid to education, and other broad programs 
made effective by the New Deal Congress. In this respect, a re- 








cent issue of a national magazine listed Congressman WILL RocGERS 
as being 100 percent for the common welfare of the people. This 
conclusion was reached only after it had made an exhaustive 
survey and found that Congressman Rocrrs worked and voted only 
for those bills in Congress which were beneficial to the common 
welfare. Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you now the only 
native Oklahoman who has served this State in Congress, the 
Honorable Writ Rocers, our Congressman at Large. 

RADIO ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE WILL ROGERS 


Mr. Rocers. Good evening, my fellow Oklahomans. This is your 
Congressman at Large, Wit. Rocers, addressing you over the 
Oklahoma network. I am speaking to you from the studios of 
KTOK, the key station of the Oklahoma network. As you know, 
Joseph W. Lee is the manager of this station. I want to thank 
him for the opportunity to address you this evening. 

As you were told by Mr. Payne, I am serving my third term as 
your Congressman at Large. It has been a pleasure to cooperate 
with the people of Oklahoma for our mutual good. You, my con- 
stituents, have been good to me, and I want to repay you in 
services. I want especially to invite you people of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District to bring your problems to me. We all mourn 
the passing of your Congressman, my colleague, the Honorable 
R. P. Hill. Until his position has been filled, it will be my pur- 
pose to make a special effort to be of service to the people of 
the Fifth Congressional District. 

When this broadcast was arranged, many of my friends were 
anxious to know the subject I would discuss in my remarks to 
you this evening. We are all familiar with what has been done 
during the past few years to relieve this country of the greatest 
depression known in the history of mankind. Every citizen who 
has had a part in that great fight is to be commended. We know 
what has been done, we know what is being done now, and we 
are vitally interested in what is to be done in the immediate 
future. I have therefore decided to ask this simple question— 
What now? I want it distinctly understood that I am not at- 
tempting to make an accurate prophecy as to what may be ex- 
perienced during the next few months. We can, however, by 
reviewing some of the past events, by examining present ac- 
tivities, and by looking into the future, determine some of the 
things which can be expected. Friends, a depression can be over- 
come only by making war upon the causes which have created 
the economic conditions. There are economic wars, religious wars, 
labor wars, and political wars. With evidence of such impending 
struggles, I want to ask you—-What now? 

We know war at its worst when one nation launches the flower 
of its manpower and the strength of its resources against another 
nation where competition is keen and devastation is rampant; 
where by the use of destructive gases, scientific ordmance of war, 
fast airplanes, and dreadnaughts of the seas, vicious-minded, 
power-drunk men make dictators of themselves and human life 
becomes worthless. We have been reading lately about an unde- 
clared war in China. Japan’s bloody onslaughts into China could 
not be more horrible nor more gruesome were that nation to de- 
clare an Official state of war. Both nations are energetically en- 
gaged in the orthodox activity of terrible warfare. War hysteria is 
running high. Liberty-loan drives are under way in both nations. 
Sniping soldiers tear at each other’s throats like hungry wolves. 
China, however, is defending itself nobly in this undeclared war. 
What formerly appeared to be an invincible militarized Japan now 
appears to be an overconfident and an overzealous Japan. We 
reach this conclusion when we read of the terrible losses inflicted 
on the ranks of the Japanese Army. We arrive at this conclusion 
when we find that Japan is not only unable to march onward but 
that she is actually losing ground along several fronts. 

Turning now for a moment to the affairs of our own State 
in which we are all interested, we conclude by the events of the 
past several weeks that there is an undeclared war in Oklahoma; 
an undeclared political war. We know political wars at their 
worst when men zealous of their exalted positions and crazed with 
personal ambition turn their every resource and direct their maxi- 
mum energy toward the destruction and annihilation of any man 
or any movement that might show a popularity with a people 
and an adaptation to the times transcending theirs. We have 
witnessed in Oklahoma during the past few weeks the follies of 
men who are mad. We have seen statecraft diverted and de- 
toured in this undeclared political war. We have seen statesman- 
ship bow to political expediency and impudent demagogery. We 
have seen men rush homeward for the first time in many years 
to embrace the citizenship of Oklahoma, vow undying love and 
profess passionate devotion. We have heard men proclaim great 
personal achievement in what we had previously accepted as the 
high accomplishments of President Roosevelt and his New Deal 
administration. We have heard rumors of private “liberty loan” 
drives in the form of campaign chests for the hungry maws of 
the coming political warfare. We have heard threats of vast 
fortunes to be raised by tapping incomes of those who admin- 
ister for our welfare, and we have been told that those fortunes 
will be expended to create sympathy and momentum which is 
planned to carry its protégés to great heights of personal and 
political victory. 

But while this thing is under way, what of Mr. Average Citizen 
of Oklahoma? Well, if these rumors and threats hold true and if 
“coming events cast their shadows,” we can all look forward to a 
great and prosperous Oklahoma during the next few months. Ap- 
parently there will be plenty of money in circulation. Money in 
circulation should move the wheels of our State commerce. Many 
weeds can be cut between now and next summer. Much grass 
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can grow under the feet of those who would dwell at length in 
one place to pontificate lordly of their importance and to reassure 
us of the grandeur of their dignity. Of course, you and I under- 
stand human nature sufficiently to know that the only way we can 
gain entree to some of our public officials is to tell them forth- 
with what great statesmen they are. In order to talk with them 
we must admit that they are the very greatest of their kind. 
We must assure them that the States would have harvested insuffer- 
able losses should the voters have elected any other. We must 
caress them with honeyed compliments and insist that the people 
of Oklahoma could never dismantle them from their “impregnable” 
positions. But when we go home to Mary and our firesides, when 
we rejoin our little circle of friends, we wink knowingly and 
wonder how many millionaires are made through the sale of the 
virus of egotism and egoism. We wonder, if these great, impor- 
tant “self-sacrificing” servants of ours are not, like the Japanese, 
losing ground in this current undeclared political war. We wonder 
if it is not true that overconfidence begets complacency. With 
this undeclared struggle facing the people of Oklahoma I inquire 
of you, my friends—what now? 

But let us turn now to our problems that are real. I have been 
in Oklahoma since the adjournment of the last session of Congress. 
It has been a pleasure to visit with you in every section of our 
State. I have talked with groups of people who represent almost 
every element in Oklahoma. I have sought and have been given 
the benefit of your views and suggestions. It is obvious that any 
man desiring to sincerely represent you in the Congress or in any 
public capacity must have first-hand knowledge of the problems 
confronting his constituency. In my capacity as your Congressman 
at Large I must know first hand conditions as they exist in the 
whole State. I can obtain this knowledge only by calling on you, 
by talking with you, and by reading your personal letters. I have 
enjoyed the happy experience of coming home and mingling and 
“rubbing elbows,” renewing old acquaintances, and making new 
friends. Since my return to Oklahoma, immediately following the 
close of the session of Congress last August, I have been en- 
couraged in noting a new cheerfulness, a glorious hopefulness, and 
an abiding sincerity in the things that the national administration 
is seeking to accomplish. Activity in every community denotes 
progress and economic uplift. More of our people are employed 
now than at any time since the depression began. More of our 
people are receiving steady incomes, more are enjoying vacation 
opportunities, and more are building and becoming interested in 
building homes. 

Almost every town and city in the State has its own building 
program. Newer and better homes are apparent everywhere. 
Likewise, the rural sections show improvement. Rural electrifica- 
tion in our own Oklahoma is becoming more widespread as the 
days go by. Yet, with all this advancement and with all this 
encouragement, we know that there still remains much to be 
achieved. There will always be opportunities for tmprovement. 
Our country is inevitably and eternally engaged in social unrest 
and economic readjustment. A friend living at Shawnee wrote 
me a few days ago saying: “Under our present economy half of 
our people get a living without work while the other half works 
without getting a living.” He cited his reasons for our difficul- 
ties. He wrote further: “Workers are not paid enough in wages 
to buy back what they produce.” That is the obvious cendition 
confronting our country today. Our national life is so complex 
that some phase of our system or some element of our population 
is continually facing a crisis. Today in Oklahoma we have the 
cotton crisis. Tomorrow it might be wheat, livestock, oil, or coal 
mining. Over the entire Nation people are watching developments 
on the labor front. We know that neither the A. F. of L. leader- 
ship nor the C. I. O. leadership is responsible for the social 
unrest. That leadership is merely an expression of unrest which 
already exists. Farm prices are not steady. Cotton has become 
almost worthless. Our farmers have become panicky. Something 
must be done. What now? Congress must convene. An effort 
must be made to stop our labor troubles. We must do something 
for Agriculture. We must continue our war against the depression. 

When President Roosevelt issued his call for a special session 
of Congress to meet November 15, 1937, he proposed an agricultural 

He said, “We intend this winter to find a way to pre- 
vent 4\%-cent cotton, 9-cent corn, and 30-cent wheat—with all 
the disaster these prices mean for all of us—from ever coming 
back again. To do that the farmers themselves want to cooperate 
to build an all-weather farm program so that in the long run 
prices will be more stable.” 

The farming industry is the backbone of America. Permanent 
prosperity will never come until our farmers receive a fair price 
for the commodities they produce. You and I know that, regard- 
less of the method used, any program to be successful must guar- 
antee our farmers cost of production plus a reasonable profit on 
all farm commodities produced. In my opinion, this can best be 
accomplished by guaranteeing prices for farm commodities con- 
sumed at home. There are some who advocate control of produc- 
tion as a means to insure adequate prices for farm commodities 
A of this kind might prove successful under normal 
conditions, but I fear that a scarcity program might produce dis- 
astrous results when a flood, a drought, or any other pestilence 
destroys crops in various sections of our country. A scarcity pro- 
gram is based upon the assumption that there is now, or might 
be in the future, too much food, too much clothing, and too much 
of other necessities of life. If too much might exist at one time, 
too little might exist at another. Low prices do not prove that 
we have too much food, too much clothing, and too much of other 
necessities of life as long as men, women, and little children are 
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hungry, as long as they need clothing, and as long as they do not 
have a roof over their heads. 

This Government is great enough and is strong enough to pro- 
vide a program which will take care of surplus production and 
lay in store for the lean years. In addition to guaranteeing cost of 
production for farm products we should inaugurate a program 
which would make possible as one Oklahoman said, “a farm for 
every farmer.” Fair prices for farm products will help make this 
possible. Low rates of interest on long-time loans would enable 
farmers to repossess farms lost during the past few years. With 
fair prices for farm products and Government loans at low rates 
of interest, tenant farmers could soon buy their own farms. It 
is my hope that in the special session of Congress we can enact 
legislation which will make it possible for every farmer to own 
his own farm. In no other way will we insure a permanent and 
lasting prosperity for the American people. 

President Roosevelt said in his fireside chat dealing with his 
proclamation for an extra session of Congress, “I recommended to 
the last session of Congress the creation of seven planning regions, 
in which local people will originate and coordinate recommenda- 
tions as to work of this kind to be done in their particular regions. 
The Congress will, of course, determine the projects to be selected 
within the Budget limits.” A recent issue of a prominent national 
magazine places the remarks of the President which I have just 
read to you under the heading of “Little Tennessee Valley Au- 
thorities; Little T. V. A.’s.” The Grand River dam project is a 
reminder to us in Oklahoma of the President's intentions and ac- 
tions. All of us in Oklahoma have at some time or another wit- 
nessed the devastating effects of floods. We have seen our rivers 
overflow into oceans of relentless, uncontrollable force eating at 
the very heart of our fertile river-bottom farms. We have seen 
fields laid waste from the cutting of heavy rains. 

The Louisiana Delta is built from soil from the fields of Okla- 
homa. Experts have proven that much of our topsoil has been 
carried down the Mississippi. Chemical tests prove that portions 
of the Louisiana Delta soil properties are identical to that in the 
fields of Oklahoma. We are all in favor of flood and erosion 
control. The Roosevelt administration, with the help of Congress, 
has carried forward a conservation program incomparable in its 
wholesome effect to that of any other national administration. 
We need more flood-control projects in Oklahoma. We insist on 
greater activity in the field of soil conservation. Erosion experts 
estimate that 3,000,000,000 tons of topsoil are washed into the 
oceans every year. The Soil Conservation Service in Washington 
recently announced that more than 100,000,000 acres of tillable 
land have been ruined. It is said that more than that amount 
has lost most of the fertility of its topsoil. A similar number of 
acres are alarmingly depleted. We have our share of this prob- 
lem here in Oklahoma and more. We also have a serious prob- 
lem in wind erosion. No man can estimate the damage and rav- 
ages of dust storms. Our living comes from the soil. We must 
use every resource at our command to preserve it. This does not 
mean, however, that we can afford to throw vast sums of our 
money into a multiplicity of propositions heretofore deemed eco- 
nomically unfeasible by private enterprise. We need flood-control 
measures in the Great Salt Plains area. We need flood control 
and soil-conservation measures at Optima and Fort Supply. We 
need to give greater attention to irrigation proposals in the arid 
sections of southwestern Oklahoma. We need a program for the 
impounding of waters im the Jackson County area. We must think 
seriously of the flood problems in the Red River Valley. We must 
denounce those who suggest that the great projects at Murray 
Lake remain uncompleted. We can and must move forward with 
President Roosevelt in a great development program for the State 
of Oklahoma. 

Let us turn now to another proposal. In his recent special- 
session proclamation, the President said, “To carry out any 
twentieth-century program we must give the executive branch of 
the Government twentieth-century machinery to work with. For 
many years we have all known that the executive and administra- 
tive departments are a higgledy-piggledy patchwork of duplicate 
responsibilities and overlapping powers.” At some time or another, 
in fact, almost each time we have specific dealings with the Federal 
Government, we become discouraged and disheartened over the 
so-called Government “red tape.” Thousands of our cotton farm- 
ers, our wheat growers, and our hog raisers who have had contracts 
with the Government and who have had to wait month after 
month before receiving pay under the terms of their contracts know 
what is meant by Government “red tape.” Thousands of our busi- 
nessmen who have sold materials to the Government and who have 
unpaid accounts against the Government know what is meant by 
duplicating Federal bureaus. Countless citizens of Oklahoma who 
have claims against the Government know what we mean by 
bureaucratic dictatorship and overlapping powers. Yes, we are 
living in the twentieth century but we still have the slow processes 
of our executive departments which had their origination in the 
“horse and buggy” days. We do need twentieth-century machinery 
in our Federal Government. If private enterprise failed to adopt 
modern methods, business would soon be bankrupt. If private 
citizens of our country lived in halcyon “horse and buggy” days and 
governed themselves today by the methods of that half-forgotten 
era, they would find themselves swept aside and exploited by their 
more progressive neighbors. They would find that they were back 
numbers, unable to derive even the average good from their 
environment. 

What I have been picturing to you for the individual has already 
happened to the Federal Government. How can we expect half- 
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forgotten eighteenth-century methods to obtain the full measure 
of benefit for our twentieth century people? In advocating Fed- 
eral departmental reorganization, I want it clearly understood 
that we do not propose to overthrow the Constitution of the 
United States. Farmers, businessmen, laborers, all of us who 
have had dealings with the Federal bureaucratic system know 
that we can make these progressive changes under the Constitu- 
tion. We know that the framers of the Constitution did not 
anticipate the maze and multiplicity of present-day bureaus. 
There are approximately 100 of these bureaus, each a virtual 
dynasty, each independent and each absolute in its decisions, its 
policies, and its functions. In each of these bureaus there have 
grown up cliques and clans of employees reaching dictatorial 
proportions. These clannish departmental “royalists” can do any- 
thing they want to do. They juggle regulations, propose new 
ones, and circumvent the laws of the land. If an act of Congress 
does not please them, they find the means with which to except 
themselves from its provisions and its limitations. These vast, 
powerful, and entrenched Departments are increasingly and 
alarmingly assuming legislative functions and law-making respon- 
sibilities. A Congressman may introduce a bill, but if that bill 
does not have the approval of the Department which it affects, it 
has little more than a “Chinaman’s chance” of becoming a law. 
These powerful bureaus have exceeded the functions for which 
they were created and are overreaching themselves to the point of 
recommending to the Congress whether it should or should not 
enact pending legislation. The President has asked Congress to 
pass an Executive reorganization bill. I believe that the people 
of Oklahoma will uphold President Roosevelt in his efforts to set 
up twentieth-century machinery in the Federal Departments. I 
am willing and ready to support his plans for abolishing the “red 
tape,” buck passing, dictatorial, clannish operations of the Federal 
agencies. I am anxious to give President Roosevelt authority to 
abolish, consolidate, revamp various Federal agencies and reorgan- 
ize the Government on a more efficient basis. 

President Roosevelt discussed wage and hour legislation in his 
recent fireside chat. This subject will undoubtedly confront the 
special session of Congress which will convene on November 15. 
I quote an excerpt from the President’s remarks on this subject: 

“A few more dollars a week in wages, a better distribution of 
jobs with a shorter working day will almost overnight make 
millions of our lowest-paid workers actual buyers of billions of 
dollars of industrial and farm products. That increased volume 
of sales ought to lessen other costs of production so much that 
even a considerable increase in labor costs can be absorbed with- 
out imposing higher prices on the consumer.” 

Let us consider the labor situation for a moment. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics advises it costs $10,000 to rear and equip a 
laborer for his life’s work. This sum is the estimated expense to 
the Government, its political subdivisions, and the laborer’s 
family. That laborer is equivalent to a $10,000 piece of machinery. 
He is, in fact, human machinery. Who is there who would say 
that an employer should not take more interest in the $10,000 
human machine than he does in his $10,000 mechanical machine? 
However, when we ask this question we are faced with the fact 
that our present labor difficulties result from a situation where 
the employer thinks more of property values than he does of 
human values. The current labor conflict in our country today 
is not a new situation. It represents a stupendous struggle for 
democracy on the part of the masses. We have had this same 
battle for democracy in religion, politics, education, and relation 
of the sexes. We have fought wars with other nations and with 
our own people over our ideals of democracy. It is gratifying to 
look back over the events of the past and learn that our people 
have always won their fights for democracy. It is highly signifi- 
cant that the leaders of these democratic movements have always 
been labeled as dangerous radicals. Big businessmen, monopo- 
listic industrialists have not gone far out of their way to be fair 
and honest in their dealings with employees. For many years they 
have had the upper hand. They have exploited the laborer and 
the consumer as far as possible. They have been interested in 
profits, huge profits. These fabulous profits could not be made 
without a system of low wages and long hours for the laborer 
and exorbitant prices to the consumer. 

Social well-being has not been considered. Big business went 
too far. The laborer and the consumer could suffer their methods 
and practices only so long. Labor is striking back. It is gaining 
major objectives. Industrialism is on the defensive. There have 
been many occasions where both have gone too far. There have 
been instances of bloodshed and murder when striker and strike- 
breaker clashed. This expresison of social unrest is one of which 
we are not so proud. Until confidence is reborn there is no 
authority except the Federal Government that is great enough 
and powerful enough to cope with the labor crisis. The Congress 
must enact laws to encourage cooperation between employer and 
employee. It must create a Federal program to instill confidence. 
It must suggest that both labor and industry be big enough to 
admit their mistakes when they are wrong. Mistakes have been 
made by both. Congress must pave the way for a new social 
and economic justice. Real leadership must be established for 
labor and industry so that their differences can be harmonized. 

You have been listening to me for the last half hour. Before 
I can benefit from your reactions I will have returned to Wash- 
ington to participate in the problems confronting the special 
session of Congress. It is necessary, yea, it is imperative, that I 
have an answer to the question I have propounded—What now? 
We must refrain from engaging in international war, we must 
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continue the war against depression, we must settle our labor 
wars, we must make it impossible for our people to engage in 
wars cf intolerance, we must make war on conditions which 
impede agricultural progress, we must make war on both private 
and public bad business, and we must face the undeclared political 
war in Oklahoma. Of this undeclared political war in our State 
you will hear much more in the near future. The battle is raging. 
“We won't give up the ship.” “We'll fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” I am your servant. It is yours to command. 


The Fair Labor Standards Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE A. FULLER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter written 
by William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, to the chairman of the Comniittee on Labor of the 
House: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1937. 
Hon. Mary T. Norton, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Norton: You have asked me to state the present atti- 
tude of the American Federation of Labor toward the fair labor 
standards bill (S. 2475), as amended by the House Committee on 
Labor and now pending before the House Rules Committee. 

Your inquiry is also bound up with the present attitude of the 
American Federation of Labor toward the petition now pending 
in the House for required signatures to discharge the House Rules 
Committee so as to bring the fair labor standards bill on the floor 
of the House for action. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor on these 
inquiries is: 

I 


The American Federation of Labor “is in accord with the purpose 
of establishing a point below which wages could not be paid and 
hours of labor beyond which wage earners could not be employed.” 
This quotation is from the declaration of the last convention of the 
American Federation of Labor on wages and hours legislation. 

On August 9, 1937, the American Federation of Labor stated as its 

tion on the fair labor standards bill, as approved by the House 
bor Committee, that the bill “was reasonably acceptable and 
fairly satisfactory to labor.” This position must now be qualified 
to give effect to two new factors not then existent: (a) the recent 
experience since that date of labor, of governmental agencies, and 
of the public in the administration of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, and (b) the serious and adverse changes in the economic 
and industrial life of labor and of the Nation, to which the President 
of the United States directed attention of the Congress in his 
special message of November 15, 1937. 

With trial and error as teacher, the Department of Labor, many 
Members of Congress, and the public generally have come to agree 
with labor that the administration of the National Labor Relations 
Act or other labor legislation by the National Labor Relations 
Board or similar independent governmental agencies is fatally de- 
fective. In the light of recent experiences, every effort should be 
made to protect the purposes of the fair labor standards bill from 
being thwarted by an administrative board of this kind. 

It is now apparent that such administration by the National 
Labor Relations Board has repudiated generally accepted concepts 
and disrupted tried and tested principles of collective bargaining 
between capital and labor. It has impaired and destroyed rights of 
contract and of property upon which labor has hitherto predicated 
its very existence and continued progress. Such administration 
has brought turmoil into industrial relations, has usurped the 
prerogatives of the courts essential to the preservation of our dem- 
ocratic form of government, and has jeopardized industrial free- 
dom and initiative—all contrary to the clear intent of the Con- 
gress to create unrestricted opportunities for labor to organize, to 
strengthen bargaining agencies, to promote their practices, and to 
foster the objective of a more harmonious and stabilized relation- 
ship between labor and capital as part of the national policy for 
the general good. 

It is therefore generally recognized, and the American Federation 
of Labor insists, that it is no longer safe to permit a Government 
board of that kind to make the many determinations necessary in 
the administration of the fair labor standards bill as now written; 
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whether, for instance, collective bargaining its effective tn a partic- 
ular industry, or whether collective-bargaining machinery is ade- 
quate in a particular case when predicated upon open, voluntary, 
and harmonious cooperation between employers and independent 
collective-bargaining agencies; to determine the proper units for 
classification of labor generally recognized as craft labor for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining; or to make the other numerous 
determinations permitted under the fair labor standards bill upon 
the precedents established by the National Labor Relations Board 
on the basis of interpretations of corresponding language in the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

To prevent a repetition of the confusion resulting from the 
Nation’s experience under the National Labor Relations Act, many 
suggestions have been offered for changes in the wage and hour 
bill. The Department of Labor is now suggesting that the ad- 
ministrative machinery under the fair labor standards bill be 
radically changed from that which it approved at the last ses- 
sion of the Congress, as embodied in the present draft. It now 
suggests that the administration of the proposed act be taken 
away from the proposed governmental board. Instead, it pro- 
poses that it be placed in the hands of a single administrator. 
who would be bound by the recommendation of committees com- 
posed of representatives of capital, labor, and the public. 

Former proponents of the bill in the Senate and Members in 
the House have suggested that the act should establish specified 
minimum wages and maximum hours with enforcement thereof 
by the Department of Justice or by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The American Federation of Labor can no longer endorse the 
draft of the fair labor standards bill now before the Rules Com- 
mittee. It will not do so until the same has been revised, whether 
through the above-suggested amendments or methods, or thrdugh 
others to be submitted by the American Federation of Labor, to 
preserve it beyond doubt and without possibility of distortion as 
the constructive force contemplated by the President's message of 
May 24, 1937, pursuant to which enactment is contemplated. 

Elaboration need not be made of the serious recession of busi- 
ness since the President’s message of May 24, 1937, and the 
formulation of the fair labor standards bill now being considered. 
For labor this recession already has assumed the proportions of 
@ serious depression. Unless prompt cooperative action is taken 
by the Congress we are threatened with a duplication of the dis- 
tress of the depression years following the collapse of 1929. The 
fair labor standards bill, as drafted, was not intended to and 
does not give effect to possible remedial steps to cope with the 
unemployment problem now upon us in aggravated form as a 
result of the present recession in business, and which it was as- 
sumed had been substantially met under the industrial improve- 
ment which took place during the spring and summer of 1937. 
For this special reason, the American Federation of Labor be- 
lieves that the fair labor standards bill should be amended by 
incorporation of provisions therein for a shorter workday and a 
shorter workweek. 

m 


Whether the petition now pending before the House for dis- 
charge of the Rules Committee to bring the fair labor standards 
bill before the House should be acted upon, and how, is a matter 
of procedure for each Member to determine as he sees fit. 

The American Federation of Labor feels, however, that the 
character of the changes to the present draft of the fair labor 
standards bill now before the House Rules Committee is such that 

roper consideration thereof can only be had before the House 

abor Committee, where it was originally considered, rather than 
on the floor of the House. It feels, therefore, that the draft should 
be referred back to that committee for amendments or that a 
new bill be substituted. But whatever the procedure followed, 
and whatever is done, the present position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor with respect to the present draft and its future 
course of action remains as stated above. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The Job Ahead in Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
AT 8ST. LOUIS, MO., ON NOVEMBER 22, 1937 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
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the following address which I delivered on Monday, Novem- 
ber 22, 1937, at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, St. Louis, Mo., to wit: 


There is a charm about rivers; there is a fascination about 
lakes; there is an attraction about harbors. Lands appeal to me. 
Men, waters, and lands must dwell together. 

Public attention has been focused upon flood control as a 
national issue by the disastrous floods of recent years. It is as- 
serted that the floods of great rivers have increased in frequency, 
duration, and magnitude as a result of the activities of man. I 
know of no statistics to support this erroneous assertion. The 
processes of nature do not change. Snows and rains have been 
similar through the centuries. There is system and regularity 
in the processes of nature. Floods may be no more frequent now, 
but because of the development of the country, floods are of 
longer duration and of greater magnitude. The works of man 
have contributed to the perils of floods. Floods have been ac- 
centuated by the clearing of hills and mountains; the velocity 
of streams has been increased by the building of ditches and the 
construction of canals. 

Civilization has detroyed the forests that covered the hills and 
has turned under the grass that sodded the plains. Wheat and 
corn have replaced the soil-building top of the earth and cotton 
has succeeded the matted grasses that held the soil in place. 

The soil has been robbed of its roots and of its grasses. The 
crust of the earth has lost much of its topsoil. The sod has 
been plowed; the timber has been cut; the streams have been 
drained and the rivers have been straightened. Floods come down 
on homes, farms, factories, and cities in ever-increasing volume. 


HAZARDS 


The hazards of floods are more numerous and the destruction 
greater than formerly. The population of the United States has 
increased from 3,000,000 to 130,000,000. The fields and factories of 
America surpass those of any other nation. Floods are, therefore, 
more destructive. Often the loss of life is less but the damages 
are far greater than formerly. In the Johnstown flood of 1889, 
2,209 lives were lost. The damages amounted to $10,000,000. There 
were no warnings. In 1936 there were warnings; weather fore- 
casts were accurate; the telephone, the telegraph, and the radio 
enabled people to escape. Moreover, the citizens of the Johnstown 
area had made the reservoirs more secure; they had built their 
homes higher up on the hillsides, but business and commerce ob- 
tained along the river and in the valley. The damages of the 
flood in 1936 amounted to $30,000,000, while less than a dozen 
lives in Johnstown were lost. 

It is the poor who suffer most in great floods. The rich are able 
to build their homes farther up the hillsides, but it is the poor 
who dwell in the valleys and along the rivers, close to industries 
where they earn their daily bread by the sweat of their brow, 
who suffer most. Proximity to water is essential to improvements 
that provide for labor and the means of earning a living. There 
is a reason for settlement along rivers. Throughout the centuries 
man has dwelt in the valleys and settled along the gulfs and 
oceans. Great rivers have added billions to the wealth of the 
land and have provided a livelihood for millions of people. 


FEDERAL INTEREST 


The Government is not an insurer of its citizens against the 
hazards of the elements. We shall always have heat and cold, 
lightning and tidal wave, earthquake and tornado, flood and 
drought. It is not the province of the Government to undertake 
to reimburse its citizens for the losses incurred as a result of the 
acts of God. 

The annual losses of both life and property caused by destruc- 
tive floods are enormous. The losses are widespread; every State is 
affected. Floods know no State lines; they respect no States’ 
rights. Sooner or later the losses from floods must be absorbed by 
the Nation. The Federal interest arises from the responsibility 
of rebuilding public works that are damaged or destroyed, to pro- 
tect interstate commerce, and to promote the general welfare. 
There is a humanitarian responsibility to prevent destructions of 
life and property. It is generally conceded that both flood control 
and navigation constitute national responsibilities. 

There is no occasion for further discussion of constitutional 
authority. Congress has assumed jurisdiction for the control of 
floods. Congress has declared that flood control along the lower 
Mississippi River is a national problem and that the problem 
should be solved at the expense of the Nation. Flood-control 
works have been constructed along the Tennessee, the Columbia, 
the Colorado, the Missouri, the Ohio, and the Monongahela Rivers. 
Congress has contributed to flood-control works along the Sacra- 
mento River, and on Lake Okeechobee in the State of Florida. 


HASTY LEGISLATION 


As a result of recent floods, much ill-advised and hasty legisla- 
tion has been proposed; inadequate and unworthy flood-control 
projects have been promoted. 

The best way to promote national flood control is to advocate 
policies that are sound and projects that are adequate. 

Again, selfish interests with proposals that are unworthy and 
unsound, with projects that are unable to stand on their merits, 
insist that they advance the only solution. Designing agencies, 
under the guise of further thinking and investigations but in 
reality to perpetuate bureaucracy, have heretofore advocated delay. 

All of the visionary schemes, all of the hasty legislation, all of 
the ill-advised legislation have one thing in common: they show 
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that the authors utterly fail to comprehend the real problem 
of flood control; that they have, for instance, no conception of the 
flood-control problem along the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 
The great problem there is to carry in the lower Mississippi 


| River two and a quarter million cubic feet per second, represent- 


ing the combined maximum flows of the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers, and representing more than 20 times all of the water 
flowing over Niagara Falls, from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In 1937, at the crest of the great flood at Cairo, 1,900,000 cubic 
feet of water per second went by along the Ohio. During the 50 
days that the river was above flood stage there were 80,000,000 
acre-feet of water in excess of the below-flood flow of the river. 
This amount staggers the imagination. If poured into an inland 
depression with an average depth of 20 feet, it would make a 
lake two-thirds the area of Lake Erie. 


NO SINGLE SOLUTION 


There are those who say that reservoirs are the only remedy. 
Reservoirs are to keep the water away. Levees and floodwalls are 
to keep it out. It is manifest that reservoirs alone will not do the 
job. 

Enthusiastic advocates of power development insist that all 
dams should provide for the generation of power. I must not be 
misunderstood. Let me say once and for all that I believe in the 
preservation and utilization of the natural resources of the Nation 
for the benefit of the people. I believe that dams constructed by 
the Federal Government for flood control, or for navigation, or for 
reclamation should provide for the generation of hydro-electric 
power wherever it is practicable and feasible. I further believe that 
such power shauld be disposed of for the benefit of the people rather 
than for the benefit of private monopolies. 

Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and author of the Miami Conservancy District, recently said: 

“There is an over-expectation as to the possibilities of power de- 
velopment associated with flood control in the eastern United 
States. Few eastern rivers are so favorable in that respect as the 
Tennessee, and the possibilities of that river fall far short of those 
on the Pacific coast. Moreover, flood control and power in some 
cases are mutually exclusive.” 

Again, in the same article in the Engineering News Record of 
March 18, 1937, Mr. Morgan stated: 

“In my opinion there has recently been exaggeration of the possi- 
bilities of flood control by soil management, forestry, and the 
construction of reservoirs on very small headwater streams.” 

In my judgment, the two outstanding flood-control projects in 
the United States are the Miami conservancy project in Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Muskingum project along the tributaries of the 
Muskingum River in Ohio. 

There are five detention reservoirs in the Miami project. There 
is no provision for hydroelectric power. On a plain tablet over one 
of the conduits in one of the five dams there is this inscription: 

“The dams of the Miami Conservancy District are for flood-con- 
trol purposes. Their use for power development or storage would 
be a menace to the cities below.” 

There are 14 dams in the Muskingum Conservancy District; they 
provide for conservation; they provide for flood control. There is 
no immediate provision for the generation of hydroelectric power. 
In my judgment the 14 dams in the Muskingum project are the 
most efficient flood-control dams ever constructed to prevent floods. 
They embrace the very last word in dams for flood prevention. 

Reservoirs are often accompanied by both levees and channel 
control; projects involve both. While the detention reservoirs 
are the outstanding features of the Miami conservancy project, 
yet a considerable part of the project is composed of levees and 
channel improvement. Flood control does not mean levees alone, 
or channel improvement alone, or reservoirs alone. 

Flood control must not be confused with conservation works. 
The growing of grasses and the management of land and soil 
erosion will retard floods; they will supplement flood-control 
works. The planting of trees and the maintenance of forests 
will help to keep back the waters; they will aid flood-control 
works; each has its own proper place. I know of no single remedy. 
All possible solutions must be explored. Power, navigation, and 
water storage have their place. Forestry and conservation cannot 
be ignored. 

FLOOD-CONTROL INVESTIGATIONS 


In 1927 and again in 1928 Congress made provision for thor- 
ough investigations for flood control, navigation, power, and 
reclamation. The Corps of Engineers were directed to report on 
the principal streams of the country. In 10 years the Corps of 
Engineers have made the most comprehensive surveys of the 
water resources of the country ever undertaken. At a cost of $12,- 
000,000 more than 200 streams have been investigated for flood 
control, irrigation, navigation, and power. The Corps of Engi- 
neers were thus prepared to recommend projects to prevent a 
recurrence of floods along the Connecticut, the Merrimac, the 
Susquehanna, the Monongahela, and the Allegheny Rivers, after 
the floods of 1935 and 1936. 

The Corps of Engineers, after the great flood of 1937, sub- 
mitted a comprehensive plan for flood control for the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers and their tributaries. It contemplates a long- 
range program; it contemplates reasonable appropriations over a@ 
period of from 10 to 20 years; it provides for the construction of 
45 flood-control reservoirs along the tributaries of the Ohio River. 
It provides for the building of 24 reservoirs along the tributaries 
of the Mississippi River; it provides for the construction of levees 
and flood walls to protect the cities and towns in the Ohio Valley; 











it provides for conservation works; it contemplates that reser- 
voirs should be under the supervision and direction of the United 
States and that all hydroelectric power should be utilized for the 
benefit of the public. A bill to carry out the recommendations 
of the report should be passed by the next session of Congress. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS FOR RESERVOIRS 


It has been erroneously stated that the Corps of Engineers 
oppose reservoirs for flood control. Antagonistic interests have 
repeated the statements. Reservoirs have not been opposed, but 
they have been given their rightful place; they have been recom- 
mended where they would promote flood control; they have not 
been recommended where they would not afford protection. 

The 14 reservoirs in the Muskingum Valley are being con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers. The Fort Peck Dam, the 
Bonneville Dam, and the Tygart Dam have been constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

The Army engineers have given the facts. An empty reservoir 
is essential for flood control. A full reservoir is necessary for a 
constant head for the development of power. Where power can be 
developed in reservoirs the Corps of Engineers recommend that 
provision be made for power. Probably the largest power devel- 
opment in recent years is the Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 
River, constructed by the Corps of Engineers. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


After years of bitter experience and after a long and difficult 
campaign, in 1936 Congress adopted and declared for the first time 
a@ national flood-control policy. Existing Federal agencies were 
utilized. The oldest Federal bureau dealing with the improvement 
of rivers is the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army. 
National forestry has been administered by the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture; the Soil Conservation Service has 
been administered by the Soil Conservation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Under the policy laid down, Congress placed 
flood control and allied works under the supervision of the Corps 
of Engineers, and it placed such related works as run-off and 
water-flow retardation under the Forest Service and under the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

It has been but little more than a year since the national policy 
was adopted, but the agencies vested with the execution of the 
policy have been tested; they are not experiments. Some 270 
projects in two-thirds of the States of the Union, with an authori- 
zation of $300,000,000, were embraced in the act of 1936, but we 
have done no more than scratch the surface in the execution of 
the national flood-control policy. 

In the act of 1936 there is a place for the prevention of soil 
erosion, for stream flow, land management, water-and-land con- 
servation. We have made a proper beginning. The Flood Control 
Act of August 28, 1937, expands and enlarges the policy first 
adopted in the act of 1936. There is no conflict between the War 
Department and the Department of Agriculture. There is no con- 
flict between downstream works and upstream land management— 
the one reenforces the other; they are integrated and they cooper- 
ate and coordinate. The agencies that plan land management 
should execute the plans and the agencies that plan flood-control 
works should build them. 


EMERGENCY PROJECTS 


The Flood Control Act of 1937 provided for emergency construc- 
tion in the lower Ohio River Basin. The comprehensive program 
Was continued until the next session of the Congress. Twenty-five 
million dollars was authorized to be expended in the lower Ohio 
Basin in the fiscal years 1938 and 1939. The authorization is 
inadequate. The comprehensive plans submitted by the Corps of 
Engineers contemplate the expenditure of $800,000,000 over a series 
of years. The direct and the indirect losses of the flood of 1937 
alone will exceed the total authorization. The act of 1937 pro- 
vided for soil-erosion-prevention studies and investigations along 
the streams where flood-control works had been previously author- 
ized. Upstream planning is to supplement downstream works and 
the act of 1937 is a progressive step in the right direction. The 
act contemplates the allocation of some $12,000,000 for projects for 
river walls and levees but no projects have been released by the 
President. The local people have voted bond issues. Works should 
be begun at once. 

TITLE OF RESERVOIRS 


There has been misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the 
act of 1936 respecting the title of reservoirs. There should be a 
clarification of the act and a definite statement of the policy of 
the Federal Government. If the title to reservoirs for flood con- 
trol is to be vested in the Government of the United States the 
United States should pay for the lands and for the flowage rights 
and should provide for the maintenance of the reservoirs. More- 
over, other clarifying amendments to the Mississippi Flood Control 
Act of 1936, as well as to the Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936, 
are imperative. The President of the United States, in transmit- 
ting the report of the Chief of Engineers on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers to me as chairman of the Flood Control Committee 
on April 28, 1937, stated that the title to lands and flowage rights 
in diversions and floodways should be in the Government of the 
United States. 

The $25,000,000 authorized for emergency projects in the lower 
Ohio Basin is utterly inadequate for flood-control measures in the 
Ohio Basin. The country expects the administration at the next 
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for adequate flood control not only along the Ohio River, not 
only along the lower Mississippi River, but along the other prin- 
cipal rivers of the United States. Flood control is not static; the 
problem is continuous; it is progressive. Changes are constantly 
occurring along rivers. Bars are forming at the mouths of harbors. 
Flood control and navigation works will ever be among the out- 
standing internal improvements of the United States. 


NAVIGATION 


The Mississippi Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, authorized 
appropriations aggregating $325,000,000, approximately $100,000,000 
of which was in aid of navigation. The act of June 15, 1936, amend- 
ing the act of May 15, 1928, authorized an appropriation of 
$272,000,000, of which $72,000,000 was for navigation works 

The Mississippi River is the longest navigable river in the world. 
Some $200,000,.000 have been expended by the Government in 
making the Ohio and its tributaries navigable. The Missouri 
is being made navigable. The upper Mississippi River is being 
improved. The Mississippi River is not only the longest navigable 
river in the world, but it is the most important navigable river 
in the country. For 300 miles above its mouth it has a channel 
of 30 feet. Ocean-going vessels are accommodated all the year 
around. Flood control works promote navigatica—they go hand 
in hand. 

It is interesting to recall that the total tonnage along the 
Mississippi River in the very heyday of steamboat activities and 
prior to the advent of railway competition, in 1889 was around 
6,000,000 tons. The annual tonnage is now some three times 
that amount. The tonnage along the Monongahela River in 
1936 was 25,354,000 short tons, while the tonnage that passed 
through the Panama Canal was but 30,645,000 short tons 

Flood-control works are not only continuous; they are not 
only progressive but they should be flexible. The authority to 
improve navigation has been of great aid in the execution of 
the adopted projects, especially along the lower Mississippi River. 


PLANNING AND REGIONAL AGENCIES 


New proposals for flood control have been made. New agencies 
are being advocated; a new policy has been proposed. A type 
of regional administration patterned after the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is being advocated. Eight administrative authorities 
are suggested. Each would be an independent branch of the 
Federal Government; each is intended to function as an operating 
and administrative agency. Lump-sum appropriations would be 
made by Congress to each regional authority. Under the new 
proposal flood control would not continue as a national policy; 
navigation would not continue as a national policy; forestry would 
not continue as a national policy; soil conservation would not 
continue as a national policy. Each would be delegated to a 
regional board. The new proposals would scrap the Flood Control 
Acts of 1936 and 1937 before they had been really tried. The gains 
in the campaign for flood control would be thus sacrificed. All 
of the regions that suffered from floods supported the policy of 
the act of 1936. Instead of attempting a new policy involving 
new governmental agencies, relationships, and varied objectives, 
I believe that the wiser course is a united and concerted attack 
on the flood problem by established, existing, and expcrienced 
agencies. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 


I can understand the position of the President of the United 
States when he sought the aid of planning agencies for public 
works during the emergency. The idea of the President for ad- 
visory or planning agencies in normal times at the time pro- 
posals are under consideration has apparently been appropriated 
by designing agencies who would convert the planning agencies 
desired by the President into administrative authorities, which 
I understand he opposes. I always oppose the compromise of 
principle, but there may be a compromise of policy. It is funda- 
mental that the Congress of the United States should approve 
projects. Both the Executive and the Congress are entitled to 
full advice; adequate planning is essential. The representatives 
of the people who levy taxes should have a voice in the alloca- 
tion and location of projects. The advisory or planning agencies 
can best be utilized in the consideration of authorization meas- 


ures. Congress will not consent to lump-sum appropriations, nor 
to the abject surrender of its power to approve and adopt 
projects. 


The first national flood-control act was passed during the 
administration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. No President 
has ever been more sympathetic with better land uses and im- 
proved land management. No President has ever been more 
cooperative in soil-conservation practices and in the expansion 
of the Forest Service. It would be most unfortunate if the gains 
of flood control during the present administration were sacrificed 
by a program that would hinder and delay, if not prevent, flood- 
control works. 

Flood control is national, conservation is national, navigation is 
national; they are not regional. It would therefore, in my judg- 
ment, be unwise to establish seven or eight regional administrative 
boards, where seven or eight policies might obtain respecting flood 
control and navigation in the United States. There might be 
one policy of local contribution in one region and another policy 
in another region. I favor adequate planning; I advocate full 
reports. I believe that better coordination can be obtained by the 
establishment of a National Advisory Board. Such a board could be 


session of Congress to pass a national flood-control act to provide | established by Executive order or by statute. Integration and 
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works. 

Plans are made by existing governmental agencies. Plans for 
flood control and navigation have been made by the Corps of 
Engineers. Planning is in response to legislation passed by Con- 
gress. Congress directs that rivers be studied and that reports 
for improvements be submitted. If the work of the Corps of 
Engineers is satisfactory, their work should be enlarged and ex- 
panded. If the planning of the Corps of Engineers is unsatis- 
factory, the flood-control plans should be transferred to other 
agencies. But the remedy is not to duplicate. Moreover, if the 
Corps of Engineers make the plans, they are best qualified to 
execute them. A new agency would create confusion in both 
planning and execution. 

Planning for reforestation and planning soil conservation are 
done by the Department of Agriculture. Again the remedy is not 
to duplicate but to strengthen and enlarge existing agencies. 

The Treasury Department supervises generally the public-build- 
ing program of the Nation. Another agency not only would result 
in inefficiency but in waste and extravagance. 

The Bureau of Public Health Service is under the supervision of 
the Treasury Department. Plans respecting public health by a 
new agency would be worse than duplication. 

The Federal Power Commission should enforce the power policy 
of the Government. The Commission can supervise the disposi- 
tion of all power generated at any dam. The consumer and the 
public will be protected. Additional power agencies are unneces- 
sary. 

Reclamation work is now done by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. If the Bureau of Reclamation has failed, it should be 
abolished. On the other hand, if the Bureau has succeeded no new 
agency for reclamation is necessary. An additional agency would 
be both unnecessary and expensive. 

The retention of existing agencies and the establishing of addi- 
tional agencies would result in conflict. Existing agencies should 
be coordinated. Under the Flood Control Acts of 1936 and 1937 
the work of the War Department and the Department of Agricul- 
ture are coordinated. They are integrated. There is no conflict. 
There might properly be closer relations between the two Depart- 
ments and the other departments engaged in public works. The 
plans of each Department for public works could be better in- 
tegrated. In lieu of the proposed regional planning agencies and 
in lieu of the proposed power authorities, I propose a National Ad- 
visory Board, composed of the Secretaries of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the War Department, the Interior Department, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Chairman, Federal Power Commission. 

There would be no large outlays of public funds. There would 
be no increased cost of government. The heads of the existing 
agencies could be utilized. All of the eight regions of the United 
States would be considered. All would be given similar treatment 
and receive the same consideration. The public work would be 
coordinated. 

Reports by the proposed National Advisory Board covering plans 
and improvements for flood control, reclamation, navigation, public 
health, and public building would be submitted to the President 
and to the Congress. There would thus be a complete picture of 
the internal improvements of the country. 


ADVISORY INTERDEPARTMENTAL AGENCY 


The advocates of flood control, navigation, reclamation, power, 
and public health submit their requests and make their demands 
for appropriations. The Director of the Budget, as the representa- 
tive of the Chief Executive, is entitled to full information not only 
respecting the plans but also the estimated expenses of the plans 
for all internal improvements. There might properly be utilized 
and set up in the office of the Director of the Budget an advisory 
board consisting of specialists on flood control, on rivers and har- 
bors, on public buildings, on forestry, on soil conservation, on 
reclamation, on public health, and on Federal power. This board 
would be composed of experts in their line. They could weigh the 
requests made by the public and by the executive departments. 
These experts should be experienced in planning and execution. 
They would be familiar with the problems; they would represent 
the taxpayers and the departments. 

The Director of the Budget could utilize their services in sub- 
mitting his recommendations to Congress. He could reconcile 
conflicting demands and thus protect the public interests. The 
internal improvements of the country would be promoted with- 
out the establishing of new independent agencies. 


PUBLIC BUDGET 


The country is face to face with a crisis. The balancing of the 
public Budget is being advocated by the President of the United 
States. I will gladly continue to support the policy. The estab- 
lishment of seven or eight regional or planning advisory boards 
with lump sum appropriations and with no reports or supervision 
by existing executive departments, in my judgment, is not only 
& sorry way to balance the Budget, but an unnecessary public 
expenditure. If advice and planning are needed, there is a bet- 
ter way. I believe the course which I have proposed of estab- 
lishing a national planning board is a reasonable compromise of 
the conflicting interests. One mistake does not justify another. 
The utility companies in some cases robbed and plundered the 
American people. I gladly supported the program of the admin- 
istration for the regulation of utility companies. It is my view, 
however, that their regulation has had much more to do with 
the reduction of power rates to the consumers of the Nation than 
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coordination should result from a combined report of plans and , the yardstick established by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 





which I have also gladly supported as a great social experiment. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


The President of the United States in the relief and emergency 
appropriations has utilized the Army Engineers. They have con- 
structed the principal reservoirs for flood control and for navi- 
gation. The reports and the recommendations of the Corps of 
Engineers have been followed by the Mississippi Valley Commit- 
tee and the National Resources Committee in reports submitted 
by them. The difficulty with too much planning is that it is 
theory. The Corps of Engineers are practical; they have had 
experience. I believe that flood-control work and river and 
harbor work should remain under the supervision of the Corps of 
Engineers and that the Corps of Engineers should remain under 
the direction of the War Department and the War Department 
alone, subject to the direction of the President of the United 
States. 

The Corps of Engineers have an organization in all of the 48 
States. The district engineer plans and also constructs. His 
report is submitted to the division engineer. The division en- 
gineer forwards the report with his recommendation to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. The Chief of Engineers 
makes the final decision. In public works, as in government, 
there must be an executive with the final say. 

The work of the Army engineers is their monument; they are 
efficient; they are honest; they are patriotic. They represent no 
group or section. They serve the country and the people. What- 
ever may be said of other departments at a time when publicity 
and publicity agents abound in the Capital of the Nation, it must 
be said that the Corps of Engineers have no publicity agents. 
The taxpayer gets a dollar of service for every dollar spent by 
the Corps of Engineers. I believe that I speak the sentiment of 
the Congress when I say that they will refuse to strip the Army 
engineers of the functions now exercised by them. Congress will 
insist upon flood-control and navigation works being planned and 
executed by the Corps of Engineers. 


FLOOD-CONTROL BILL IN 1938 


As I have indicated, the next Congress should provide a com- 
prehensive flood-control program; existing legislation should be 
enlarged and expanded. It is imperative that provision be made 
for the protection of the Ohio Basin. From the earliest days of 
the Republic it has been regarded as a great empire. Its forests, 
its fields, and its unlimited mineral resources afford opportunities 
for marvelous development. The industries along the Ohio and its 
tributaries exceed those of any other river in this or any other 
country. That development must not be retarded or destroyed 
by floods. Protection should and will be given to the other great 
valleys of the Nation, as recommended by the Chief of Engineers. 

There were floods along the Ohio River when Columbus dis- 
covered America, when Yorktown fell, and there were destructive 
floods in 1937. There were floods along the lower Mississippi River 
when De Soto was buried in its bosom in 1543. There were great 
floods in 1927 and in 1937. 

A great flood can only be compared to the advance of a mighty 
army. Hundreds of thousands in the Ohio Valley were driven 
from their homes and their farms by the onward sweep of the 
yellow waters in 1937. We sent the flower of American manhood 
across the Atlantic in 1917 to make the world safe for democracy. 
We expended billions of treasure. What has the United States 
of America done about making the Ohio Valley safe for American 
citizens? What will the Congress of the United States do about 
making the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the other valleys of our 
great country safe for American citizens? 

The Ohio River is practically without flood-control works along 
the main stream and along its chief tributaries. There are no 
flood-control improvements today along the Monongahela River 
except on the Tygart River, and none along the Allegheny River, 
nor are there any flood-control works along the Connecticut and 
the Merrimack Rivers in New England. 

The blic knows the loss of life and the staggering havoc 
wrought by recent floods. The story of devastation and destruc- 
tion should appeal to Congress as it has appealed to the country. 

I know of no more satisfactory way to spend public funds than 
to provide for protection from floods. In addition to providing 
for protection flood control works, and especially reservoirs, pro- 
vide for conservation, reclamation, and where practicable, the 
development of hydroelectric power, which should be disposed of 
for the benefit of the pubiic. I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should pay the costs of reservoirs especially where two or 
more States are affected or where the benefited areas are con- 
tributing at present to flood control protection. 

I like to think of America not so much as a land of banks and 
factories; not so much as a country of great cities and magnifi- 
cent buildings, but as the home of the greatest and best people 
in all the world. The first duty of the Government is to protect 
the lives and property of its citizens. I believe in public works. 
They obtain in all progressive countries. I sympathize with the 
problem of unemployment in the great cities and populous com- 
munities. If the problem is to be solved, many workmen must 
leave their present places of abode. The Panama Canal was not 
constructed by those who lived in the vicinity of that monu- 
mental improvement. Laborers were for the work. 
The transcontinental railways in the United States were not built 
by those who lived on the plains and in the mountains. Here 
again labor was transported. Unemployment in the congested 
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centers was relieved. Permanent public works will provide for 
unemployment. Public funds will not be dissipated or wasted. 
Permanent improvement will result. 

The rivers and the lands are the principal material fcundations 
of our civilization. Our rivers are larger and our floods are more 
destructive than in other countries. The mastery of the problem 
will, therefore, be without a precedent in human history. The 
costs will be great, but the savings will be greater. Policies of 
national flood control, as well as policies of forestry and con- 
servation have just been begun. These policies should be tried 
before they are abandoned; they were not established without 
cpposition; they cannot be maintained, nor can they be advanced 
without successful leadership. Progress usually springs from 
necessity rather than from wisdom. It tcok the War of Inde- 
pendence to establish the Republic; it took the War between the 
States to provide for the abolition of slavery; it took the great 
flood of 1927 in the lower Mississippi Valley to provide a national 
flood-control program along the lower Mississippi River. 

The people of the United States will not have suffered in vain 
if an adequate flood-control program is adopted to prevent a 
recurrence of the deaths and destruction of the great floods of 
1935, 1936, and 1937. 


Bonneville and the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


ADDRESS BY J. D. ROSS, ADMINISTRATOR OF BONNEVILLE 
PROJECT 





Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by J. D. Ross, administrator of Bonneville project, 
before a Portland mass meeting November 12, 1937: 


(1) BONNEVILLE FOR ALL 


Let us all adopt as our first principle that Bonneville power is 
for everyone who is logically within its proper radius of service. 

Every great financial venture must Se humanitarian in the last 
analysis, or else it is not worth building. If it is worth building, 
it will be able to pay back all indebtedness. 

The building of Bonneville is a humanitarian act. I believe 
I voice the opinion of everyone who studies the matter when I 
say that we all want to see all the indebtedness of Bonneville paid 
back. 

The question then becomes twofold: How can we satisfy the 
ideals of the humanitarian work, and how can we best pay our 
interest and redemption costs? 

It so happens that the answer to one is the answer to the other; 
namely, the widest use of electricity. This reaches the greatest 
number of people, and at the same time it loads the plant most 
quickly and makes it self-supporting. Then as it pays back its 
indebtedness, rates will continually drop. 

(2) CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Bonneville’s power cost is not yet known. 

The locks are for navigation altogether and will be borne by 
navigation. 

The power house and generators are strictly for power purposes 
and will be borne as the costs of power. 

This leaves the cost of the dam itself to be divided partly for 
navigation and partly for power. This allocation under the 
Bonneville bill is left to the Federal Power Commission. 

The total cost of the construction at Bonneville so far is given 
at about $50,000,000, including two units at present installed in 
the power house, each having a capacity of 43,200 kilowatts, and 
it is planned to add eight more of the same size, making a total 
of 10 generators with a capacity of 432,800 kilowatts. The cost 
of that part of the construction for purely power purposes, for 
the 10 units, is estimated to be about $32,000,000. 

To get the total cost allocated to power, there must be added 
to this amount that portion of the dam and fish ways allocated 
for that purpose by the Federal Power Commission. 


(3) FIXED CHARGES 


As soon as the Federal Power Commission makes this decision, 
the Administrator will take their figure and on it take a rate of 
3%-percent interest charge. To this will be added 1.183 percent 
to cover amortization of the capital cost in 40 years. 

The life of the plant, on account of its heavy construction, 
reaches very far into the future, so the amortization of the capital 
cost in 40 years is a much better figure than the depreciation 
charge so often marked on the books but never applied for the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

The total of the fixed charges, equalized over the 40 years, will 
then be 4.683 percent of the capital cost. 
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(4) OPERATING COST 


The operation of the Bonneville generating plant is given to the 
Army Engineers, under the Bonneville Act. Their estimate of the 
operation cost for renewals, operation, maintenance, and manage- 
ment for each year totals, for the present plant of two machines, 
$279,200. When six generators are in operation later, this figure 
will be $533,500, and when all 10 machines are in operation, will be 

771,500. 

This will be added to the fixed charges to give the total annual 
cost of operation. 

(5) RATES 


It is desirable that the schedule of rates for light and power will 
be so simple that everyone can understand it. These rates will 
be at the gates of the cities, power districts, and power companies, 
as the case may be. They will be wholesale rates. It is not in- 
tended in the act that current will be sold to individuals in a city 
or district. 

It is intended that the people shall distribute their own current, 
either directly through district and municipal plants or through 
their private companies, as they determine. 

In this distribution I am speaking of the retail distribution to 
the inhabitants after the Federal Government has transmitted the 
current to your gates. ; 

This will leave the question of taxation in the hands of the 
people themselves. 

I believe that the tax which any district may impose should be 
limited to a fixed percent of its gross revenue and that this stipu- 
lation should be embodied in every contract. 

The object of the Bonneville plant is to bring cheap power to 
those who pay for it and thereby make Bonneville possible. 

The object is not to make tax free cities or districts 

The whole question of rates and a proper tax that would be 
allowable will be the subject of careful thought by the Adminis- 
trator and will be decided only after consultation with others here 
and with the Federal authorities in Washington. After the sched- 
ule of rates is made up by the administrator, the Federal Power 
Commission has the right to accept or reject the schedule 

Your administrator invites your opinions and suggestions on 
anything that you consider for the good of Bonneville and your 
service. 

(6) RADIUS OF SERVICE 


The question is often asked, how far can you transmit power? 
The answer, contrary to the general opinion, is not one of engi- 
neering but is one of finances. 

You can transmit power economically to a point where you meet 
other power at an equal or a lower price. It goes without saying 
that the closer the market is to the power plant the more logical 
it is to load up on the close-by market as far as possible. If this 
does not take more than a part of the plant output, the lines 
must reach out further until the plant is loaded. 

We must keep in mind that the final goal is the lowest possible 
rate, and that can only be produced when the plant is as fully 
loaded as possible 

There are other factors which enter the question of Bonneville 
power. The cities along the Columbia, such as Portland and Van- 
couver, have a very considerable obligation to the people along 
the upper Columbia, for the farm produce naturally comes down 
along the Columbia and is a tremendous asset to these cities 

These great power plants and the development of the Columbia 
are making this the natural outlet to the sea. These cities, there- 
fore, must not be provincial and want to see the Bonneville power 
distributed only locally, but they should help in every way possible 
the valley people, for the two reasons mentioned, namely, to load 
the plant and get lowest rates for themselves and also to help the 
prosperity of their hinterland. 

To accomplish both of these objects, an inter-tie transmission 
line should be built as soon as possible between Bonneville and 
Coulee. 

Bonneville in the intervening years could reap a tremendous 
harvest from the Coulee area, and by the time Coulee comes in, 
the demand in Portland and southern cities and districts, and 
throughout the whole of Oregon, will have increased so far that 
practically all of Bonneville power will be used in southern Wash- 
ington and Idaho, and throughout Oregon. 

There is no conflict between Coulee and Bonneville. They both 
belong to the Federal Government. It would be absurd that two 
Federal projects would have transmission lines passing each other, 
to serve in the other’s territory. The day is rapidly coming when 
these two great plants, and others to be added later, will make 
up the Columbia system, and power will be sold from it as a 
system and not as a power plant. 


(7) MARKET 


Much propaganda has been put out to the effect that there is 
no market. Here are the facts, and they should convince anyone. 

The demand for power in western Washington has doubled every 
5% years, except during the last depression, and now the coming 
years must make up for that depression. 

There is at present a combined demand in Washington of a 
million kilowatts from existing plants, and in Oregon 368,000, and 
in Idaho 250,000, or a combined demand of 1,616,000 kilowatts in 
the three States tributary to Bonneville. 

Where is all of this power to come from? If we put in the 
whole 10 machines at Bonneville, it would be less than one-third 
of what will be needed in the next 5 years 

Let us hope for the earlier coming of Coulee. 
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The answer is, the full demand will probably be far from 
available. 

The fact is that we are entering the electrical era, and the ex- 
pansion is so rapid that even those familiar with electrical work 
are astonished at the growth. We must think in terms of the 
future, as shown by the extension of what the past has accomplished. 


(8) PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


Sixteen counties of Washington State have already formed into 
public districts. These alone, in the next few years, will require one- 
quarter million kilowatts of the machinery at Bonneville. 

The Bonneville law requires that half the power be set aside for 
a reasonable time for public power districts. This quarter million 
kilowatts is more than half of the Bonneville plant with all 10 units 
installed. 





(9) PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES 


The private companies will, under the act, get the same price as 
the districts or cities, but their contracts will be drawn for only 5 
years. However, it is reasonable to assume that rates will not be 
raised, but instead, will be continually lowered, and it will be very 
much better business to install more power than to stop any 
contract. 

The administrator will bring the power to your gates. But 
your administrator will not distribute the current from your gates 
to your homes and business places. That must be done by you, 
through your public districts or municipal plants, or through your 
private power company, as you desire. 

As to the rates that the private power companies will charge, 
it is sufficient to say that their destiny is in their own hands. 
Their success will depend on the rates they give, as compared with 
those of the public districts and cities. 


(10) THE FARM 


Electricity is a slave that never tires. It brings the lowest cost 
of farming, and the farm and home are the backbone of the 
Nation. 

The rates must be so formed as to stimulate, as far as it is 
possible to do so, irrigation by pumping, either direct to each 
farm or by pumping into reservoirs and supplying small areas by 
gravity from such reservoirs. 

In the home, the slave that never tires is again ready to make 
life more livable. 

(11) MINING 


Particularly in the Northeast, mining can be made a wonderful 
asset to the Northwest, and rates should be such as to stimulate 
it. This in turn will later bring smelters and refineries of various 
kinds, close to the mine. 


(12) PULP AND PAPER 


On the coast the pulp and paper industries are rising to con- 
siderable proportions. The fact that the raw materials can be 
grown in time makes this an inexhaustible industry. 

The rates must assist in this long-hour load, and in all such 
loads where industry is found. And while we are talking of in- 
dustry, let us keep in mind first those people who have put in our 
present industries and help their prosperity as far as possible. 


(13) INDUSTRY AT TIDEWATER 


This is a phrase that someone has coined in speaking of such 
industries as might cluster around the Bonneville Dam. 

There are certain industries, such as the making of aluminum, 
which use comparatively little labor, but use great amounts of 
electricity. It is evident that the most ideal of these industries 
would be those that use considerable labor. 

The plants were paid for by all the people of America, so the 
returns should be distributed as widely as possible. To put the 
entire Bonneville production into two or three such plants, as 
some advocated, does not fulfill any humanitarian ideal or any 
national service. It would not reduce unemployment, and it 
would not upbuild the Northwest, which is our great desire. 

However, in making a balanced use, it is reasonable that 15 or 20 
percent of the output of the plant can be put into such work, 
especially if the industries sought give a fair amount of employ- 
ment. To this end I have already found industries up to 5,000 
kilowatts ready to come, and I think probably 10,000 kilowatts 
more can be had. 

In locating such plants near the dam, due regard should be paid 
to the preservation of the beauty of the Columbia Gorge. The 
beauty of the Columbia Highway is an asset that should be pre- 
served in every way. 


(14) THE YARDSTICK 


To give you current wholesale at your gates for a few mills will 
not of itself bring down your rates to what they should be. Here 
is where your own part of the work begins. 

You will see that the price at your gates is only a few mills, but 
the price in your home is several cents per kilowatt-hour—8 or 10 
times more than you pay for the electricity at your gates. The 
reason is that retailing from house to house means small quanti- 
ties at higher expense. The system of rates given you finally will 
be such as to help you reduce the distribution costs as far as 
possible. 

(15) LONG-RANGE PLAN 


In order that there be no lost money through temporary work 
we should develop a long-range plan in which all is coordinated 
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and in which each step now taken would be a proper step in the 
whole plan. 

This plan can be simple and effective. Bonneville and Coulee 
should be intertied as part of the Columbia system. The other 
plants on the Columbia River, to be built later, would normally 
fit into this system. 

There should be a switching station, probably at Umatilla or 
Pasco, approximately halfway between the two plants. From 
this switching station a line would reach to Boise. From the 
Coulee a line would go over to Missoula. From Bonneville a line 
would go through Portland down as far as Eugene. This line 
— join other lines to be built when necessary, several years 

er. 

That would tie in the municipal plants of Seattle and Tacoma, 
and would go southward into California to tie later with the 
plants all down the coast to Los Angeles. 

This network at the present time should be built to operate 
at about 287,000 volts. As transmission distances increase, due 
to further developments of the art, the great plants of the 
Federal Government will be much more easily tied over long 
distances. 

The Northwest would then have centers of distribution at Eu- 
gene, Bonneville, Umatilla or Pasco, Boise, Coulee, and Missoula. 
These points are, roughly, about 125 miles apart. From them 
would radiate lines at 110,000 volts and 60,000 volts, according to 
the necessity of the districts served. This would make the radius 
of transmission from these centers about 65 miles. 

This 65 miles of the lower voltage lines is at present the subject 
of a good deal of discussion as to whether rates should be the same 
over these areas or whether they should be zoned and prices be 
higher 65 miles away than they would be closer in. This is a 
matter for careful study. There are arguments on both sides. 

The arguments against zoning, giving a variation in prices, are: 

First. The rate, until the plant is fully loaded, must be purely 
arbitrary, based on the assumption that at least a very large part of 
the plant is fully loaded. 

Second. Both step-up transformers and step-down transformers 
are common to all districts and lines as a necessary part of trans- 
mission. The cost of the lines and the line loss will therefore be 
the only factors that could enter into zoning. This refers only to 
the towers and wires and right-of-way. 

Third. Any attempt to zone into the Coulee district would only 
be met in a few years by a zoning against the Bonneville district, 
since Coulee is a much larger plant than Bonneville and will supply 
much of the southern districts after Bonneville is fully loaded. 

Fourth. If zoning is used, it must be zoned only by the addition 
of actual cost, which would be comparatively small. 

Fifth. Those closest to the plant claim that their rates should 
be lower on account of their natural advantages. Against this 
it must be remembered that the wholesale cost at the gates will 
be only one-eighth or one-tenth of what it will be in the home. 
The real work is not worrying about what the Government price 
will be, but rather, worrying about the seven-eighths or nine- 
tenths in the retail distribution that the people themselves must 
reduce as far as possible. 

The question of a mill or a fraction of a mill cannot make a 
large difference in the home. The only place where a mill’s dif- 
ference would count is in large industry, and whatever industry 
comes, and depends on the lowest of rates, will be close to the 
plant anyway. The reasons given for zoning are: 

First. That any added costs due to greater distance of trans- 
mission should be borne by the ones served with the longer line. 

Second. It has always been the custom to zone, and the human 
race sticks to custom. 

There is no big city of which I know that considers the dis- 
tance of distribution a reason for higher price. For instance, in 
Seattle, a point 20 miles from the substation and on the other side 
of the city gets the same rate as one living in the shadow of the 
substation. 

There are other considerations that enter into the question. 

For instance, suppose a very large load and a small load situ- 
ated the same distance from Bonneville. A large customer usu- 
ally expects a big discount, and rightly so in most businesses, but 
in the case of electricity, the kilowatt-hours are all made in the 
same machine and transmitted over the same wire, and in this 
case, for the same distance. 

If the hours of use per day are the same, the large and small 
consumer should get the same price, on the high-tension line. 

If, however, the current is furnished on the low-tension side, 
there will be a difference in the price of the smaller trans- 
former per kilowatt of capacity, and the larger transformers for 
the large load, the price being greater ed kilowatt of the small 
transformer, probably about a dollar per kilowatt. 

If, however, the current is used half the time, that is, a 50- 
percent load factor, each kilowatt will produce 4,380 kilowatt- 
hours a year. The carrying charge on the dollar difference at 
5 percent will be 5 cents. If we divide 4,380 hours of use into 
the 5 cents, the result is practically negligible. 

This points toward a much more uniform rate than is usually 
given, and will give the small communities a chance to develop. 
(16) PERSONNEL 
Every mail brings me a stack of applications for pcsitions on 
the Bonneville staff; in fact, so great and so sudden has been the 
deluge that it has been impossible to answer them until the 
office was set up, and they are being answered at the present time. 








There is a very great misunderstanding in connection with the 
personnel required. It will be comparatively very small. The 
rank and file, under the law, must be taken from the United 
States Civil Service, and these must be drawn from existing lists 

The powerhouse, under the Bonneville Act, is to be operated 
by the Army engineers. 

The next month or two must be largely spent in searching out 
the power market. Some of the power market comes to me, but 
I do not intend to wait for it. Quick action will bring us cur low 
rates soonest. 

The object of the Bonneville system is to give low rates to all 
the people, and every position in the personnel of the office or fleld 
will be what is absolutely necessary for the work. While this may 
not give as much employment as some might desire, it will in the 
end bring the greatest success and benefit all around. 

The Government is trying an experiment this time, in the 
handling of these large plants, by appointing one administrator 
with sole responsibility. It therefore puts me up against the guns 
to decide yes or no. The administrator cannot “pass the buck”, 
and all the mistakes made are his. 

For this reason, the few men close to me in this work cannot 
be strangers, but must be those on whom I can rely as never 
having been found wanting. 

I like the idea of a single administrator instead of a board. In 
centralizing authority, you centralize responsibility, and you get 
maximum speed on the work. 

It is proper that legislative work be the meeting of many minds 
to pass the proper laws, but on administrative work, only one 
architect can design a building, and only one builder can man- 
age its construction. You might as well manage every private 
business with a board, as to manage an electric system with a 
board. We might as well have a board at the head of every ad- 
ministrative department of the Government. You might as well 
have half a dozen mayors, police chiefs, or fire chiefs, in every 
city. 

The sooner we come to a one-man administration in every 
municipal plant, the sooner they will reach success. 

Fix responsibility on one man, and remove him if he does not 
keep faith, and help him if he does. 

I appreciate your meeting me at this mass meeting as you have, 
and I appreciate your making the first meeting nonpolitical and 
nonfactional. 

I will always be pleased to speak to the different clubs, granges, 
and associations, as far as possible. I sincerely hope you will par- 
don my inability to accept the large number of invitations that 
have been extended to me. The reason for this is because I 
wanted to get the work started. I will appreciate very much a 
second invitation later. 

My great effort at the present time is to find all the available 
markets, and correlate them so as to know where the first trans- 
mission lines can be projected. To this end I invite your support 
and cooperation, and would like to confer with the power com- 
mittees from the various clubs and organizations to get your 
wishes regarding power supply. 

I would also appreciate any such information sent me individu- 
ally. 


The Roosevelt Depression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, in a rapid 
uninterrupted decline—piously called a recession—the New 
York Times weekly business index figure for the week ended 
November 13, which was reported on Sunday, was 90.6— 
against 93.7 a week earlier. This is also against a 1937 high 
of 111.2 on August 14. 

Although the record of this index does not extend to 
1920-21, it is certain that nowhere in our business history 
back to 1920-21 was there ever so precipitant a business 
decline recorded in a 3-month period as in that just com- 
pleted. While this same index fell 48 points from the 1929 
top to the 1932 bottom, it took 3 years to accomplish, or at 
the rate of 16 points annually. 

In 1937 this business index has disintegrated over 20 points 
in exactly 3 months. In the decline which started in 1929 it 
took 14 months to lop off the first 20 points in the business 
index. In the last 20-point drop from August 1931 to August 
1932 it took 12 months. 
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Causes of and Remedies for the Business Recession 
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Or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DEWEY SHORT, OF MISSOURI, ON 
NOVEMBER 22, 1937 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio address over 
Columbia Broadcasting System network from Washington on 
November 22, 1937, as follows: 


Today America is in the grip of another depression—a Roosevelt 
depression. During the past 2 months investment losses aggre- 
gating more than $30,000,000,000 have occurred. This approaches 
in magnitude the stock-market crash of 1929. Let no one think 
for a moment that only the rich have suffered during the past 
few weeks. Most of the losses affected endowments of schools, 
churches, hospitals, and other charitable institutions, the savings 
of the great middle class of Americans invested in life-insurance 
companies, and other similar associations. 

The causes of the present downward trend of business, however, 
are quite different from those of the crash of 1929. The first 
depression was due primarily to the actions of the people them- 
selves. Great building and real-estate booms, such as the one in 
Florida, inordinate gambling, and an orgy of speculative invest- 
ment in stocks and securities, excessive installment financing, 
led up to the crash of 1929. But the present crash is due pri- 
marily to the action of Government in sponsoring unsound, un- 
economic, and unconstitutional legislation, designed to help the 
“forgotten man,” but inevitably leading to his destruction 

The loss of confidence in this administration is due to the Gov- 
ernment’s borrowing, spending, and taxing program, coupled with 
its unholy alliance with unlawful labor racketeering that has 
promoted class warfare and resulted in the closing of factories and 
the addition of more men to the ranks of the unemployed. This 
confidence will not and cannot be restored until we cease Govern- 
ment dictation, regulation, and competition with private enter- 
prise. 

Even the President of the United States now realizes the pre- 
carious predicament we are in, for in his message to the special 
session of Congress which convened last Monday he frankly ad- 


mitted: “Since your adjournment in August there has been a 
marked recession in industrial production and industrial pur- 
chases.” Perhaps “we planned it that way.” And while he went 


on to say, “The present decline has not reached serious propor- 
tions,” he continued, “but it has the effect of decreasing the 
national income, and that is a matter of definite concern.” 

Due to the excessive spending of the present administration and 
the incompetency and inefficiency of many of its agencies, this 
Nation is now bogged down in the quagmire of deficits and debts; 
and after this administration has done everything to destroy pri- 
vate business a wailing cry goes up for business to come to the 
rescue of Government. “Obviously,” says the President, “an imme- 
diate task is to try to increase the use of private capital to create 
employment.” Many of us rejoice that at last, after a 4-year at- 
tempt on the part of the New Deal to kill private enterprise, the 
chief New Dealer has discovered that business must support gov- 
ernment and that government cannot support business. We agree 
with the President that “the ultimate answer to the conditions of 
today is a cordial and confident cooperation not only between 
government and every kind of citizen, but also between every kind 
of citizen and his Government.” This, however, is just the thing 
we have not had, because when government destroys the profit 
motive it kills private initiative and cuts the nerve of progress. It 
“kills the goose that lays the golden eggs.” What incentive is 
there to work and save when one knows that his earnings will be 
confiscated in taxes? Why build a business when forced to take 
orders from some distant bureaucrat that will destroy it? When 
will this government by remote control cease? 

Right now the President is asking Congress to pass a wage and 
hour bill which will concentrate more power in a Federal board 
set up by him in Washington to dictate hours and wages; this 
never has and never can work in a free democracy. Because a 
board appointed by the President would have the power of life and 
death over both labor and industry; capital is not going to make 
investments or expand existing plants when Government regula- 
tions amount to strangulation. The administration also wants a 
farm bill that will impose compulsory control upon the American 
farmer, robbing him of his freedom of action and stifling his 
enterprise. This farm bill will only farm the farmer. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Again, Mr. Roosevelt wants to set up six more regional T. V. A.'s 
before the legality of the first is decided by our courts. It is re- 
ported that the President wiil soon confer with public-utilities 
executives, seeking an agreement on the fair valuation of utility 
investments, in order to get the public utilities of our country to 
expand their business. But how has the present administration 
cooperated with the utilities of our country? First, they estab- 
lished a T. V. A. to construct dams in the Tennessee Valley which 
have destroyed private utilities in that region—and the construc- 
tion will cost the taxpayers of this Nation more than $600,000,000. 
Later, Secretary Ickes made grants and gifts to towns up to 45 
percent of the cost of municipal steam-generating plants, loaning 
the remainder of the money to the municipalities at 4-percent 
interest to cripple the efficiency, the growth, the credit, and in the 
end to destroy existing privately owned utilities. Later the hold- 
ing company bill with its “death sentence” further crippled and 
embarrassed this great private industry. Now, the fourth and 
final blow is being struck; Congress is asked to pass a bill blanket- 
ing this Nation with public power companies under Government 
regulation, managed by politicians who are willing and anxious 
to destroy the private utilities of this country. 

This industry, long under-equipped, hesitates to make further 
investments when they know in advance that they will be de- 
stroyed by competing companies subsidized by the Government. 
In 1923 to 1930 the private utilities of this Nation averaged 
$800,000,000 per annum on new construction; in 1936 only $275,- 
000,000. If the private utilities are thus destroyed, many of their 
250,000 employees will be thrown out of work, $250,000,000 in an- 
nual revenue will be lost to the Government, and the $12,000,000,000 
invested by more than 4,000,000 average Americans will be largely 
destroyed. The sad experience of this one industry shows how 
private enterprise has been seriously crippled and is threatened 
with destruction by Government competition, which taxes it to 
the point of confiscation in order to support government itself. 

Residential construction is another important industry which 
has ceased to expand because it can no longer rest assured of 
reasonable profits. In 1925 to 1928 residential construction in 
37 States averaged $225,000,000 per month, while in August 1937 
the figure was only $73,000,000, due, no doubt, to the Greenbelts, 
Tugwelltowns, and other experiment stations financed by the Fed- 
eral Government. This competition is serious enough, but the 
punitive National Labor Relations Board has added to the problems 
and worries of private employers. Established in order to settle 
industrial disputes, we have had many more strikes and labor 
troubles than we had before the passage of the Wagner Act. 

Added to Government regulation, dictation, competition, and 
labor disputes is the awful burden of taxation now resting upon 
corporations in the form of the capital-gains and undistributed- 
profits tax. More than a mass of new legislation, we need to repeal 
some of the ill-considered, ill-advised legislation that has been 
passed by a spineless Congress under the whiplash of the admin- 
istration during the past few years. The undistributed-profits-tax 
feature of the Revenue Act of 1936 is a perfect example of such 
legislation. Before its passage ample warning was given that it 
would work out just as disastrously and uneconomically as it has; 
but it was rushed through by administration stalwarts. Some of 
my listeners may recall that the Republican members of the con- 
ference committee which actually wrote the bill as passed were 
excluded from some of the executive sessions of the committee, 
and they refused to sign the conference report, stating on the 
floor of the House that neither they nor the Members of Congress, 
except a few majority leaders, knew what provisions the bil) con- 
tained prior to the time they were obliged to vote on it. Today 
the bulk of mail received by every Senator and Congressman con- 
sists of letters from corporations and businessmen evidencing the 
complete failure of this principle of taxation. 

Even the prompt repeal of the undistributed-profits tax would 
not immediately give confidence to business; it would be but the 
first step in the right direction. We can judge the future only by 
the past, and most businessmen are wary of the President’s avowed 
Gesire for cooperation, because of the open hostility of the admin- 
istration during the past 5 years. No one believes that he and his 
leftist advisers have changed in their objectives; all surmise that 
if any measure of recovery is brought about, the ax will imme- 
diately fall upon those who have helped to bring it about and we 
shall have another dose of “reform.” 

The greatest demand and the most important thing that this 
special session of Congress can do would be to forget the four 
pieces of legislation which the President demands that we pass, 
each one of which would concentrate more power in the hands 
of a single individual; recall our roving ambassador, Mr. Davis, 
from abroad; give Americans absolute assurance that we refuse 
to become embroiled in any foreign war; and then immediately 
repeal the tax on capital gains and undistributed profits. This 
would free business from the shackles that now enslave it, and 
allow corporations, both large and small, to make additional 
investments in plant improvement and expansion, increase the 
demand for capital goods, build up reserves for a rainy day, 
assure the employer a reasonable profit on his investment, and 
afford work for the unemployed. 

It is now evident that the present administration's hostility to 
business has utterly failed of its purpose, that what prosperity 
we have enjoyed has been due to pump-priming and the spending 
of borrowed money that has placed a mortgage upon our future. 
The day of reckoning at last has arrived, and we might ask the 
President if he “planned it this way.” 
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| The Wage-Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 23, 1937 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, BY NATIONAL COOP- 
ERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, AND BY THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


Resolution on the labor-standards bill adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Cooperative Council, November 8, 1937 


While we agree with those farsighted labor leaders who believe 
that the Black-Connery wage-hour bill will harm and not help 
wage earners, we oppose it for two other reasons. 

We oppose it because of the large increase in farmers’ produc- 
tion and distribution costs that must inevitably result if it be- 
comes law. We protest against having these additional burdens 
placed upon farmers. 

We also oppose it for the reason that if enacted into law it 
will be a long step away from a government by law and toward a 
government by men. 

Stating the subject broadly, governments of the world are today 
divided into two classes: one class being those governed by law, 
the other that of those governed by men. 

Of those governed by men, Russia, Germany, and Italy are out- 
standing examples. Of those governed by law, the United States 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations are outstanding examples. 

The bill creates a board of five humans, as yet unnamed, who 
are vested with despotic power over all commerce and industry, 
and the millions of citizens engaged therein. 

By the provisions of this bill the board is authorized to throw 
into the discard rules of evidence that have been evolved from 
experience during the ages while the door to relief by the courts 
is closed and locked. The board can prefer one commercial or 
industrial concern to another and can prefer one locality to 
another, the final result being to make commercial and indus- 
trial concerns subservient to a Government bureau in Washington. 

This spells a government by men and not a government by law. 
It violates the spirit of democracy, and the spirit is its life. 

We urge defeat of the bill. 


Resolution adopted by National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, November 3, 1937 


The proposed wage and hour bill, now pending in the House of 
Representatives, is, in the opinion of our federation, detrimental 
to the welfare of agriculture and labor. The bill proposes to set 
up a Federal board of five men with the power of life and death 
over agriculture, labor, and industry. The delegation of such auto- 
cratic powers to any group of men in America is contrary to the 
concept of democratic government. 

We therefore urge the House of Representatives to defeat this 
proposed legislation. 


Resolution unanimously adopted at the Seventy-first Annual Con- 
vention of the National Grange, held at Harrisburg, Pa., November 
10-18, 1937 


Whereas the Black-Connery bill passed by the Senate at the last 
session of Congress, and now pending in the House, is objection- 
able for the following reasons: 

1. Because it would increase the price of commodities that 
farmers must buy without containing any provision for placing 
farm commodities on the same price level, thereby destroying any 
possibility of achieving price parity as between agriculture and 
industry; 

2. Because its enactment would make it virtually impossible for 
the farmer to secure hired help at wages within his reach; 

3. Because it would encourage employers to install more labor- 
saving machinery in their efforts to keep down costs of production, 
thereby throwing more people out of employment; 

4. Because it would manifestly be useless for us to fix a minimum 
wage of 40 cents an hour, with a maximum of 40 hours a week, 
while permitting imports from countries where, in some instances, 
the going wage is as low as from 3 to 5 cents an hour; 

5. Because those who would be thrown out of employment when 
any particular industry could not meet the requirements imposed 
by the proposed Labor Standards Board would become a burden 
upon the public relief rolls; and 

6. Because it would be unwise to give an appointive board of 
five men such power over all the industries affecting interstate 

| commerce: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the National Grange urges Congress to defeat this 
| proposed legislation or any similar substitute that may be offered. 
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HON. FRANCIS T. MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, NOVEMBER 23, 1937 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD an interesting statement issued yesterday by Chair- 
man William O. Douglas, of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, making a reference to stock exchanges and 
stock-exchange operations. 


There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This Commission has reached a point in its administrative devel- 
opment where it has become imperative that an early decision 
upon the future course of our relations with national securities 
exchanges be reached. That decision, of course, rests between 
either a continuation (perhaps even an extension) of the past 
policy of leaving to the exchanges much of the regulation of their 
own business, or an immediate and more pervasive administration 
directly by the Commission of all phases of exchange business 
coming within the purview of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

Ideally, of course, it would be desirable to have all national se- 
curities exchanges so organized and so imbued with the public 
interest that it would be possible and even desirable to entrust to 
them a great deal of the actual regulation and enforcement within 
their own field, leaving the Government free to perform a super- 
visory or residual role. It is my belief that local self-government 
in the light of local conditions should be possible and could be 
highly efficacious within the meaning of the letter and the spirit 
of the act. 

At the present time, however, I have doubts as to the desirability, 
from the standpoint of the public interest, of assigning to ex- 
changes such a vital role in the Nation's economic affairs, before 
they adopt programs of action designed to justify their existence 
solely upon their value as public market places. I have always 
regarded the exchanges as the scales upon which that great 
national resource, invested capital, is weighed and evalued. Scales 
of such importance must be tamperproof, with no concealed 
springs—and there must be no laying on of hands. Such scales 
must not be utilized by the inside few to the detriment of the 
outside many. The importance of keeping them free from those 
elements which have in the past tended to distort their balance 
seems obvious. Furthermore, they frequently become generators of 
storms on the one hand or of intoxicating overconfidence on the 
other, which cause grave dislocations in unrelated parts of our 
economy. Such an important instrument in our economic welfare, 
affected as it is with so vital a public interest, must be surrounded 
by adequate safeguards. Yet it is also obvious that such restric- 
tions must be consistent with the profit motive, which in final 
analysis is and must remain the driving force in our economy. 

For these reasons it seems imperative at this time to reappraise 
the traditional methods of exchange administration. The evolu- 
tion of exchanges has been from small groups of traders and 
brokers, to small private membership associations, to great public 
market places. Their public aspects have come more and more 
into the ascendency. It is essential that their organization keep 
pace with that evolution. This is especially true of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Operating as private-membership associations, exchanges have 
always administered their affairs in much the same manner as 
private clubs. For a business so vested with the public interest, 
this traditional method has become archaic. The task of conduct- 
ing the affairs of large exchanges (especially the New York Stock 
Exchange) has become too engrossing for those who must also run 
their own businesses, And it may also be that there would be 
greater public confidence in exchanges (and the prices made there- 
on) which recognized that their management should not be in 
the hands of professional traders but in fact, as well as nominally, 
in charge of those who have a clearer public responsibility. 

As is well known, the Commission has in the past made a prac- 
tice of permitting the exchanges to adopt as their own the rules 
governing the trading practices of their members. This method 
appeared to have two distinct advantages: First, it would permit 
the necessary elasticity required because of varying conditions on 


the various exchanges; and, second, it was thought that it w: 
add the weight of the exchange itself an enforcement agency 
having jurisdiction over its own members It was thought that 
government might avail itself of this already established enforce- 
ment machinery. We were encouraged in this belief by the ex- 
changes, and consequently not only invited exchange representa- 
tives to the drafting table, in these particular matters, but fore- 
went entirely the adoption of any rules of our own in governing 
such practices. The net result is that of all the rules now in 
force governing the trading activities and practices of members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, in accordance with the requirements 
of the law, not one was formally adopted by this Commission. True, 
this adoption by the exchange was at the suggestion of the Com- 
mission but only after full consultation with the exchange. And 
in no case where the exchange refused to act did the Commission 
promulgate its own rule. In short, all of them are the exchange’s 
rules, enforceable primarily by it. 

That raises the question, which I have previously indicated, as 
to whether the exchanges have equipped themselves to continue 
in this important role and to be entrusted with even greater re- 
sponsibilities in this direction. A vigilant, vigorous 
enforcement of existing regulatory obligations is essential; but 
even more important is a progressive assault upon the roots of 
practices which make many of these rules necessary. Th assault 
can be a joint venture of the Commission and the excha 
it is my hope that it will be exactly that 

Any realistic approach to the problems confronting exchanges 
must soon meet the question as to whether the exchanges should 
attempt to provide a livelihood for their present huge memberships 
In short, are the exchanges attempting to feed too many mouths? 
The prolonged periods of great activity in the late twenties provided 
an income sufficient perhaps to justify a 25-percent increase in the 
membership of the New York Stock Exchange. But the vast 
changes which have occurred are well known. Not only was 
a normal shrinkage in volume as the national speculative fever 
died down; but a very substantial portion of trading activity (the 
kind that bred more activity) was wiped away forever, we hope, 
when manipulation was outlawed. But the principal « 
the exchanges—their membership—has never been reduced. It 
may be that, until such a deflation occurs, there will always be a 
substantial obstacle in the way of any attempt to reconstitute the 
exchanges as public market places. Certainly that kind of eco- 
nomic pressure is a great deterrent to the growth of realism in 
facing squarely the advent of governmental regulation. 

The problem of the permissible field of operation of the pro- 
fessional trading member on the floor of the exchange for his own 
account is one which has long pressed for solution. The exact 
point at which the interests of the floor trader become inimical 
to that of the general public is the subject of widely divergent 
points of view, but there is substantial agreement that over a long 
period of exchange history these interests have not been coexten- 
sive. Any study of our markets over the past 25 years will reveal 
that there has always been present a tendency upon the part of 
the professional trader to accentuate a declining market by selling 
short for speculative profit at a time whem public distress adds 
a factor of demoralization. That such activity has not died out 
with the advent of the act is evident from a consideration of the 
figures lately assembled by the New York Stock Exchange con- 
cerning trading in five leading stocks during a recent period of 
abnormal activity. 

Those statistics show us that during the period under study 
members effected for their own accounts about 30 percent of all 
transactions in these stocks on the exchange. This figure, when 
compared with that of 21 percent for similar trading by members 
in all stocks during the period, indicates a further problem—the 
apparent excess of professional attention to the active stocks with 
a corresponding neglect of the inactive issues. Furthermore, in 
spite of the recent adoption by the two leading exchanges of rules 
covering member trading, the proportionate position of the pro- 
fessional in the market has remained more or less constant for 
more than a year and a half. 

The proper readjustment of exchange trading practices in the 
interest of the public cannot overlook the problem of the spe- 
cialist. To point to only two or three significant instances in 
our market studies which are by no means exceptional—on Sep- 
tember 7 and 10 of this year, 2 days of spectacular price losses, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange in general, and more 
particularly the specialists, were heavy sellers on the decline. On 
September 7, when the industrial average declined 8.14, and the 
total volume of trading was 1,870,000 shares, the record of the 
members was as follows: 
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On September 10, when the same average declined 8.32 points 
and the turn-over was 2,320,000 shares, the record was: 








Other 





Members 
Cinicihes members 
Specialists on the of the 
floor 
Bought. 129, 700 83, 170 
Sold 170, 620 92, 000 
—40, 920 —8, 830 





In the same period, in contrast to those 2 days, on September 11, 
when prices recovered slightly, each of these member groups, par- 
ticularly the specialists, bought heavily on balance. 

Another period of widely fluctuating markets tells the same 
story. On October 18, when the largest decline of the year occurred 
in a 3,230,000-share market, we see the floor groups, particularly the 
specialist playing a vital role: 























Other 
Specialist | members 
jon the floor 
— ———— | — 
Bought........ sins tiadeatiinatapeaianieaceliataiiala ain aati tactile 250, 600 168, 500 
Siiie soiatisstasanedepesiak nesactimapisebinas doch cautindaauaitad | 320, 400 230, 000 
Balance | — 69, 800 —61, 500 





And with the volume at 7,290,000 shares on October 19, when the 
pronounced weakness continued until about 11 a. m., followed by a 
very sharp rally wiping out a great part of the previous day’s 
losses, we see the following: 
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These figures serve only to fortify further the conclusion indi- 
cated repeatedly in our studies that members of the exchange trad- 
ing for their own account—particularly the specialists—either cre- 
ate the daily price fluctuations or else contribute materially to their 
severity. 

The force of this trading by members of the New York Stock 
Exchange for their own accounts is even more clearly indicated 
in another study now in process by the Commission. In 35 trading 
days between August 16 and September 25 this year 20 members 
alone accounted for 16 percent of the total trading in United States 
Steel common and 12 members accounted for 13 percent in General 
Motors common. Here we see how extensively the members tend 
to concentrate their activities in the stocks which are so-called 
market leaders—stocks the price movements in which undoubtedly 
have a tremendous effect upon the general trend of prices. 

The most arresting data compiled in the recent New York Stock 
Exchange study, however, concern short selling. It is revealed 
that short selling represented as much as 31 percent of the total 
trading in one of these market leaders and constituted almost a 
quarter of the trading in all five stocks. Of this amount, 46 per- 
cent, or almost half of the entire volume of short sales, was that 
done by members for their own account. This striking fact consti- 
tutes an excellent example of the nature of some of the particular 
problems with which the New York Stock Exchange is presently 
faced. In fact, these figures as a group are a challenge to the 
validity of the common assertion that the existence of the specialist 
and the floor trader is justified on the basis of their stabilizing 
influence on the market, and their resultant benefits to the mem- 
bers of the public who enter the market. In a market in which 
there is such an enormous public interest—in which not only 
300,000 small traders but 10,000,000 investors have a stake—it is 
essential that no element of the casino be allowed to intrude and 
that all such elements be obliterated. 

One of the most important public considerations at the present 
time grows out of the great increase, in recent years, in odd-lot 
buying and selling. This type of trading, generally considered to 
represent the activity of the little investor, has reached a point 
where it now averages up to 21 percent of the total reported volume 
of transactions on the New York Stock Exchange. The problem is 
how to transmit accurately the net effects of this activity to a 
market in which the unit of trading—the only thing that appears 

on the ticker—is 100-share or round lots. ; 

For the past year or so the actual purchases and sales by odd-lot 
customers have averaged from 16 to 21 percent of the total volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The record of these transactions 
shows that odd-lot customers were selling during almost the 
whole of 1935 and have been buying heavily on the balance in the 
recent decline. Yet, it rests almost entirely with the odd-lot dealer 
as to whether or not these important balances of purchases or 
sales are passed on the market. The odd-lot dealer may, if he 
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wishes, fill the order from his own inventories. He does not 
always have to go into the market to buy or sell, and there are 
times when he does not and when, if he had, there might have 
been a beneficial effect on the market 

There were crucial points in the movement of prices recently 
where odd-lot dealers failed to pass on to the round-lot market a 
substantial part of the support which their customers’ purchases 
might have afforded. For example, on September 13, 14, and 15, 
when odd-lot customers’ purchases exceeded their sales by 316,000 
shares, odd-lot dealers in turn bought only 216,000 shares in the 
round-lot market, and supplied some 100,000 shares from their 
own positions. Again, on October 20, when odd-lot customers 
bought 570,000 shares more than they sold, odd-lot dealers in their 
turn bought only 328,000 shares on balance in the round-lot 
market, supplying 242,000 shares from their own positions. While 
some part of this balance undoubtedly was necessarily supplied 
from dealers’ positions because positions in individual issues failed 
to total a full lot, nevertheless, the extent to which offsetting pur- 
chases were withheld from the round-lot market seems clearly to 
indicate that dealers in part were taking advantage of their odd-lot 
customers’ buying to reduce their own long positions or increase 
their short positions in some stocks. 

It may be argued that these are exceptional cases, but the fact 
remains that on the 3 days cited in September the odd-lot cus- 
tomer was disfranchised to the extent of nearly one-third of the 
net balance of his buying over his selling—the only part which 
could have contributed to the trend of prices—and that on Octo- 
ber 20 over 42 percent of the net balance of his votes were not 
counted. And even under normal circumstances, day in and day 
out, the dealer holds hundreds and sometimes thousands of shares 
of public orders in individual issues wholly outside of the main 
current of prices. 

This condition emphasizes the acuteness of the problem of how 
the buying and selling of this important group of small investors 
and small traders is to be given its proper influence in the creation 
of prices in a great public market place. 

Of course, it is the province neither of the exchanges nor of the 
Commission to interfere with the basic trends of security prices, 
though it may be that we jointly have some responsibility to 
insulate the economic life and business morale—confidence—of 
the Nation against the severity of the shocks which have in the 
past been the unfailing accompaniment of violent shifts in the 
trends of security prices, so that the seismograph does not itself 
create the earthquake. Prices of securities should at all times 
freely reflect the ups and downs not only of the enterprise against 
which they are issued but of basic economic conditions. However 
that may be, certainly the entry of artificial forces, stimulating 
or accentuating a trend in one direction or the other, is of con- 
stant concern to the Commission, and it should become equally 
the concern of the exchanges. 

These problems constitute a challenge to the exchanges and 
their members as well as to the Commission. It is a challenge 
which can only be met with progressive action, Just as any public 
institution must meet the challenge of time and altered conditions. 
Such challenges must usually be met with change. In this case 
the changes called for should be a constitutional revision of the 
administrative and functional techniques of the exchanges. Per- 
haps this is the only way in which the exchanges may gain the 
public confidence necessary for them to be effective in performing 
important supporting roles in the administration of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934. For that reason it transcends mere matters 
of internal management. 

From conversations I have had with many exchange leaders 
recently, I have gathered that certain technical administrative 
changes are being contemplated within the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Such changes, involving as they well might, the intro- 
duction of a greater degree of public responsibility and inde- 
pendence from the many private and personal interests which are 
exclusively those of the membership, could indeed clear the decks 
for an approach to the more fundamental problems I have de- 
scribed. It should not be thought, however, that whatever changes 
may be made, either by the exchanges or by the Government 
itself, can possibly insure against the risks of loss which are an 
inevitable ingredient of any kind of human dealings in any kind 
of public market place. The insurance which we must seek can 
only be against unfair dealings and inequitable opportunity be- 
tween public and member. To the degree that the changes I have 
heard discussed are in that direction, I wish to state emphatically 
that any such action will have the wholehearted and active sup- 
port of this Commission; and I feel certain that it will also have 
the heartiest support of the investing public. 


The Literary Digest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 15, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the Literary Digest is by 
friend and foe widely read in every State from Maine to 

















California. A weekly magazine, its issue of November 27, 
1937, will today find its way to a host of subscribers and be 
available on the news stands of practically every hamlet of 
the country. 

An outstanding characteristic of the Literary Digest is its 
timely devotion to matters of impending importance. Sig- 
nificantly, the current edition has chosen a propitious mo- 
ment to present facts and circumstances of history which 
lead inescapably to the conclusion that if we are to aid 
business by lightening the tax load, and at the same time ful- 
fill our obligations to humanity, Congress must forthwith 
revert to history and the efficacy of the things which history 
records. 

Everybody should read the article by Samuel Taylor Moore 
appearing in this week’s issue of the Literary Digest, the 
economist, banker, businessman, employer and employee, the 
aged, the unemployed, the indigent, the veteran, Federal, 
State, county, and city legislators, all should read the article 
dealing with the history of lotteries. 

And then—and then, right away—everybody should do 
something about establishing a national lottery out of which 
would arise a fund of a billion dollars. A billion-dollar tax 
load would be lifted from the backs of the businessmen of 
the country. And yet—and yet there would be in the Fed- 
eral Treasury each year for allocation to the States for their 
disbursement a billion dollars for any one or more of these 
purposes: 

Relief of indigent. 

Work projects for unemployed. 
Old-age pensions. 

Assistance to blind. 

Veterans’ homes and orphanages. 
Crippled children. 

. Hospitals and medical care of poor. 

What will you do, Mr. and Mrs. Reader? 

Will it occur to you that if Congress stands idly by, a State 
lottery may quickly arise to become an illicit national lottery 
with money flowing into the State treasury from all over the 
country, with only that State reaping benefits to the exclu- 
Sion of your State? And if you do nothing about it now, 
what will you do then? 

Already Kentucky is threatening a sweepstakes law that 
will make the State a seat of a Nation-wide demand for par- 
ticipation in this lottery which will benefit only Kentucky. 
Will you or will you not impress upon the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee the necessity for national action 
to prevent such inequality? 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is now engaged in the consideration of tax revi- 
sion and simultaneously is figuring the way to a balanced 
Budget. A tax revision downward will mean a loss of rev- 
enue, and any revised tax budget to be balanced will in and 
of itself ignore the unemployed and the poor, aged, blind, 
and other unemployables. 

Can your State, you of Pennsylvania, by State tax, handle 
the problem of the unemployed and unemployables? Then 
what are you going to do about it? Will you have your 
Representatives in Congress do anything about it? 

Will you, Mr. and Mrs. New Yorker, want your State to be 
excluded from the benefits to be derived from a lottery con- 
ducted on a national scale by another State? You have the 
largest delegation in Congress, and what will you have your 
State’s 45 Members do? Through a national lottery con- 
ducted by the Federal Government all States can share in 
the benefits. Will you have your legislators stand by with 
legislators from other States to mourn losses later? 

What will you of New England do, and what will you have 
your Representatives in the United States Congress do, you 
who have benefited in the past and whose history is the his- 
tory of lotteries? 

You of Virginia who read the Literary Digest will recall 
the recent book, Twelve Virginia Counties Where the West- 
ern Migration Began, by John H. Gwathney. You know 
Essex County, where Capt. John Smith was perhaps the first 
to tread its soil. Historically, too, it is recorded that on 
May 4, 1792, the Established Church of St. Anne’s Parish 
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was preserved by repairs made from the proceeds of a lot- 
tery which was always fostered in Virginia during his life- 
time by George Washington. What will you Virginians do 
and what will you have your redoubtable Congressmen do 
at your behest? 

What will you of Oklahoma do, you whose land was opened 
up and settled by your forefathers by lottery? What will 
you of all the States of the Union do, including you of the 
great Northwest Territory where the first settlers, men of 
high moral character, religiously inclined and adhering 
closely to the tenets of the Ordinance of 1787, employed the 
lottery for necessities where funds were lacking from ordi- 
nary sources? 

Remember, the President has steadfastly left to Congress, 
in the last analysis, the ways and means of raising funds for 
meeting Federal expenditures, ordinary and extraordinary. 

What will you do, Mr. and Mrs. Reader, everywhere, and 
what will you have your Members of the United States Con- 
gress do for you and for our people? 


International Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST OF NOVEMBER 24, 1937 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Washington 
Post of this morning on the subject of peace. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 24, 1937] 
NO PEACE THROUGH PASSIVITY 


There is much superficial appeal in the proposal that, except in 
the event of an actual invasion of American territory, the author- 
ity of Congress to declare war should be subject to the confirma- 
tion of the voters as expressed in a Nation-wide referendum. 

The plan reflects the intense peacemindedness of the American 
people and their growing anxiety over present trends. The over- 
whelming majority of Americans oppose with might and main 
any participation on our part in military adventures abroad, now 
or in the future. Whatever jingoism there may have been in 
the United States in the past has long since disappeared in the 
growing revulsion against war. Indeed, it is safe to say that if 
all the peoples and governments of the world were as peaceful 
as our own, the threat of war would disappear like dew in the 
morning sun. 

Unfortunately that is anything but the case. There are gov- 
ernments which still look to war as a most effective instrument 
of national policy and there are peoples who, reluctantly or not, 
can be regimented into war at the bidding of some dictator or 
military oligarchy. 

There is abundant evidence of this. During the past 6 years 
the aggressors have been on the march. Manchuria, Ethiopia, 
Spain, China—the list of victims grows long. And there is no 
certainty that the tidal wave of international anarchy has run its 
course. 

Quite the contrary. The timorousness shown by the European 
democracies in the face of the bluster and bullying of the dic- 
tators, the isolationism of the United States, have only increased 
the mounting danger of another world cataclysm. And in that 
cataclysm it will take more than an act of will by the American 
people, more than a misnamed neutrality law, more than a well- 
intentioned referendum against war to avert our participation 
therein. 

This point was eloquently and effectively made by Congressman 
Lewis, of Maryland, in his plea to cease giving aid to Japan, who 
without that aid, and the aid of other signatories of the Nine 
Power Treaty, could not continue its present aggressions in China. 

But the Ludlow proposal is naive for reasons other than our 
inevitable entanglement in world destiny. It is based on the 
strange proposition that the representative form of government 
is inadequate in coping with the problem of war and it does so by 
raising the hypothetical bogey of a war-mongering President, deter- 
mined, despite popular opposition, to plunge the Nation into 
foreign adventures. 
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If the United States should ever be so unfortunate as to have 
that kind of a Chief Executive he will be as little deterred by 
constitutional provisions as by the wishes of the people. In the 
meantime the fact remains that the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion saw to it that the conduct of foreign policy should be placed 
in the hands of an elected President. 

Given his present powers to commit the Nation to a course of 
policy, it makes little difference whether any declarations of war 
are issued. And in any case these declarations are to an increasing 
degree being dispensed with by the aggressor nations. They strike 
first and declare war, if they do so at all, afterward. 

It is not enough to love peace, nor even to legislate for it. 
Peace, in the modern world, cannot be the product of passivity. It 
can only be the result of active striving by all the peace-loving 
nations acting in concert. And of these the greatest and most 
powerful is the United States. As long as this Nation contents 
itself with the tactics of the ostrich the cause of peace will be more 
rather than less uncertain. 








The Widest Use of Electric Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 





ARTICLE BY CLARK FOREMAN 


Mr.NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have published in the 
ReEcorpD an article by Clark Foreman, Chief of the Power Di- 
vision of the P. W. A., on the Widest Use of Electric Power. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Democratic Digest for November 1937] 
THE WIDEST USE OF ELECTRIC POWER 
(By Clark Foreman, P. W. A. Power Division) 


On his recent trip to the West President Roosevelt, speaking at 
Bonneville Dam, declared for a “policy of the widest use” in devel- 
oping electricity. It was in Portland, Oreg., in 1932 that President 
Roosevelt made his famous Portland speech on power, and this 
speech he recalled at Bonneville, pointing out that the views which 
he expressed in the 1932 speech have “through the action of Con- 
gress become a recorded part of American national policy.” The 
President has made it clear that he is determined that the policy of 
the widest use should become a part of the national policy. What, 
then, are the implications of such a policy as it will affect us in the 
future? 

The problem of electric power falls naturally into three main divi- 
sions. First, generation of electric energy; second, transmission of 
the electric energy from the power plant to the distribution sys- 
tems; and third, distribution systems, including not only those of 
the city but also the lines which take the energy to the farmers. As 
to the Government’s part in the generation of electric energy, it is 
fair to assume that in the future it will be an extension of the same 
ideas which have been so successful already in the Tennessee Valley 
area. The regional planning bill will be considered during the spe- 
cial session of Congress beginning November 15. Although there 
are two different bills before Congress on this subject, they both 
provide for regionalizing the whole country so that we may have a 
planned development of our water resources. Planned locally in 
the regions by experts, the projects will then be submitted to the 
President for his approval and transmission to Congress. Only if 
Congress approves of the President’s recommendations and allots 
the money will the developments take place. This is the best 
possible method of planning in a democratic country. 

The dams which Congress will provide for in the future will no 
doubt be of a similar nature to those which have been provided 
for in the past. That is to say, they will have to be justified in 
terms of flood control as at Fort Peck, or navigation as at Bon- 
neville, or through some other Federal power such as the neces- 
sity for military purposes, as was the case of the Wilson Dam 
on the Tennessee River. In most cases the dams will serve for 
both flood control and navigation, as do Grand Coulee, Bonneville, 
Norris, Wheeler, and many others. 

The only controversial feature involved in this part of the 
problem is whether or not power should be generated from the 
falling water, which is an incidental part of most dams built for 
any of the other reasons. It is hard to see how anyone can 
seriously contest the wisdom of using this water, as the only other 
possibility would be to allow it to go to waste; and certainly we 
can ill afford that. Most of the problems arise after the energy 
is generated at the foot of the dam. The problem immediately 
becomes one of the disposal of this energy. 
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In some cases there are advocates of using all the energy at 
the site of the dam, which, if it is near a large city, would mean 
that that city would get an advantageous rate over the rest of the 
surrounding territory; or if, as in most cases, the dam is not near 
a city, it would mean the construction of large industries, and 
maybe a city itself, around the dam. This was the idea of some 
people in connection with the proposed harnessing of the St. 
Lawrence River. But, as President Roosevelt mentioned in his 
Bonneville speech, the State of New York was unwilling to allow 
this. A policy of the widest use has been established, providing 
for a fair distribution of this energy to the largest territory to 
which it could be economically transmitted. 

Another controversy is caused by the desire on the part of many 
power companies to purchase all of the power generated at the 
dam and to eliminate Government-built transmission lines en- 
tirely. This has been a source of dissension with regard to almost 
all of the big dams, particularly those which have been built by 
non-Federal districts or authorities, such as those in Nebraska and 
Texas; but in most cases the decision has been that a wider public 
could be served by the erection of public transmission lines which 
would make energy available not only to the power companies 
but also to municipalities which wish to purchase it direct. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority has constructed hundreds of 
miles of transmission lines for carrying energy generated at these 
dams. In Nevada the people of Lincoln County have organized 
the Lincoln District, which has borrowed money from the Public 
Works Administration for the purpose of building transmission 
lines which carry the energy from Boulder Dam into southern 
Nevada, making it available for mining and industrial purposes 
as well as for homes and farms which had hitherto been without 
benefit of electricity. 

The opposition of the power companies to Government trans- 
mission lines has manifested itself most vigorously in the suit 
to enjoin the Tennessee Valley Authority, by 19 power companies. 
That suit will soon be decided by a special court of three Federal 
judges in Chattanooga. But the power companies have also sought 
to prevent the direct sale of publicly generated energy to municipal 
plants by asking the courts to enjoin P. W. A. from lending money 
to cities for the purpose of building municipal plants. At the 
present time there are 50 injunctions in the Federal courts, com- 
pletely or partially preventing P. W. A. from assisting municipali- 
ties or other public bodies. The allotments which are thus being 
delayed in whole or in part amount to $57,305,817. These suits 
have been before the courts now for 3 years, and five different 
circuit courts of appeals have held in favor of the Government's 
position. The Supreme Court of the United States will consider 
cases involving several of these cities this December. 

Twenty-two of the cities which are unable to receive money 
from the Federal Government because of these injunctions expect 
to purchase energy directly from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The position which these cities take is that the policy of widest use 
requires that the rates be as low as possible, and that the best way 
to get low rates is for the cities to eliminate all middleman profits, 
purchasing directly from the Government transmission lines. The 
effort of the power companies to prevent this and force the cities 
to continue to buy from them is the heart of the great fights which 
are now playing such an important part in the whole power 
question. 

The great interest on the part of municipalities and other local 
public bodies in public power is clearly shown by the applications 
which have been submitted to the Public Works Administration. 
In the 4 years during which P. W. A. received applications 1,031 
requested money for the construction of public power facilities. 
Some of these were for generating plants, some for transmission 
lines, and others for distribution systems or a combination of all 
three. The total requested from P. W. A. for these purposes was 
approximately $1,250,000,000. Of course, all of these applications 
could not be approved. Up to this time 282 electric projects have 
received allotments amounting to an aggregate of $124,281,556. 
One hundred and sixty-three have already been completed, but 
many of the others have been, and are still being, delayed by 
litigation. 

The problem of distribution also involves the furnishing of 
electric energy throughout the countryside. The Rural Electri- 
fication Administration makes loans to public bodies and also to 
private power companies for the purpose of getting electricity to 
the farmers. It has already achieved striking results not only 
directly but through the stimulation which it has given to the 
power companies which were heretofore reluctant to go into a 
field where the profits are less glamorous than in industrial areas. 
The rate of extensions for farm lines is now about twice what it 
was in the so-called boom years of the twenties. The Rural 
Electrification Administration alone has contracted for $51,000,000 
worth of rural line construction which will bring, for the first 
time, electric energy to serve some 150,000 rural families. 

We have already had a taste of what the policy of the widest 
use may mean to this country. When all the sites for the eco- 
nomic generation of electricity are developed and this energy is 
made available to the entire surrounding countryside through 
transmission lines, to the public plants as well as to the private 
companies, and to the farmers through rural lines, we shall indeed 
have the widest use of electricity. And this will mean that elec- 
tricity will be cheaper for all, as we have learned that the more 
electricity that is used, the cheaper it will be. Those who use 
electricity now will be able to enjoy many more of its benefits 
when all the people use it. The policy of the widest use calls, 
therefore, for the best and greatest use of electricity at the cheapest 
economic cost. 








Vice President Garner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times headed “Mr. Garner.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 
MR. GARNER 


John Nance Garner was born on November 22, as near Thanks- 
giving as so modest and wise a person would choose to be. His 
countrymen can’t help numbering him among their blessings this 
week. He holds playfully that the books have got the year of his 
birth wrong. They say it was 1868. He prefers '69. For us it is 
’69 until he selects some other date. Commemoration of his 
birthday should be a movable feast. Early to bed and early to rise 
has had its proverbial effects. On his anniversary Monday he was 
out of bed at 7:45 a. m.; into it again at 9 p. m. 

He has been at Washington for nearly 35 years. There he is an 
institution. Young folks a little careless with their geography, yet 
with an instinctive sense of the higher proprieties, are apt to think 
of Uvalde as the capital of Texas. He has minded his own business 
perfectly. He has minded the Nation's affairs carefully and com- 
petently. The most correct of Vice Presidents, he never goes out- 
side his province till he is asked. His steadfastness, his loyalty, and 
his sagacity have often been drawn upon to persuade and to recon- 
cile. His hand in the councils of the administration and his party 
has often been powerful and always steady. As Speaker and as 
President of the Senate he has survived interminable talk. Silence 
is grateful to him and he loves it. 

He can be patient with policies that he disapproves. A sort of 
Ben Franklin, he has no cobwebs in his brain. He can be ex- 
posed freely to fantasts and fanatics and keep the peace. It is 
lucky for his own that he is a philosopher. The felicitations of 
his colleagues drove him from the chamber. Politicians who ha- 
bitually spread their ears upon the ground can admire a man 
given to forming his own opinions. Takers of the stage and 
posers to the gallery may wonder at a man who mutes himself 
and never goes on parade. Mr. Garner’s countrymen outside 
the temple of the august have a real regard and fondness for him. 
American ‘sages’ have been rather numerous, and some of them 
full of sawdust. Mr. Garner is the real thing. 

He is wise by nature and long experience, without pretense, 
pedantry, or solemnity. He is a good man, an able man, full of 
humor, and a good fellow. If he doesn’t make his years a round 
hundred, that will be the first time that he has disappointed the 
public hope. 


Conservation Phases of the Government’s Power 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 





Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
RecorpD an article by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, Federal Administrator of Public Works, and 
Chairman of the National Power Policy Committee, published 
in the New York Times on Sunday, November 7, 1937, dealing 
with the conservation phases of the Government’s power 
program, 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of November 7, 1937] 

To the extent that the Federal Government is generating electric 
power, it is doing so as an integral part of its program to develop 
and conserve our natural resources for the benefit of all the people 
This larger job had to be undertaken by the Government because 
private industry, and this means the private power companies, is 
unable to do it. Navigation and flood control are not the concern 
of private enterprise. They are not, and in this country never have 
been, activities carried on for private profit Making our great 
rivers productive routes of commerce and keeping them from de- 
stroying persons and property by flood, are peculiarly governmental 
functions. They require the resources of the Nation for their 
fulfilment and entitle the people of the Nation to their full 
benefits. 

We have come to recognize that our great river systems may 
serve many different purposes if controlled and, if left uncon- 
trolled, that they may become a continuing and increasing hazard 
to our national welfare. We have learned from experience that 
the exploitation of these rivers for private gain has not produced 
either the benefits or the protection which the people have the 
right to expect. Electric energy, though necessarily subsidiary to 
the large conservation program, is an important and economically 
inseparable part of it. No undertaking which fails to make the 
full use of the water properly deserves to be called conservation 

As far back as 1926, Mr. Owen D. Young, chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Co., spoke as follows before the annual 
convention of the National Electric Light Association: 

“There is a class of water powers which, in my judgment, must be 
separately considered. No suggestion has yet been made which 
adequately meets their needs. Where vast rivers, either on inter- 
national boundaries or within the United States, require develop- 
ment for several purposes, such as navigation, irrigation, and flood 
control, as well as for power, there arises a new kind of question 
which is wholly unrelated to the old controversy of Government 
versus private ownership. 

“The discussion of this question has been clouded by the old 
animosities. The private-ownership people feel that if the Gov- 
ernment has anything to do with the development of power in 
these composite situations it will be merely the starting point 
from which the advocates of public ownership will advance their 
operations. On the other hand, the public-ownership people feel 
that the privately owned companies which seek to throw dams in 
these great rivers and, incidentally perforce, take over the effective 
navigation, irrigation, and flood control, are so entrenching them- 
selves in purely public operations as not only to make all thought 
of public ownership impossible but to create instruments of oppres- 
sion rather than of service. While this debate goes on vast rivers 
go unharnessed for power, waterways are undeveloped, floods drown 
us, and droughts devour us 

“‘May I not call for a broader view in the public interest from the 
representatives of both the utilities and the public? Can we not 
find a way by which the sovereign powers of States may be recog- 
nized in the location, construction, and ownership of these tre- 
mendous structures in great rivers supplying governmental services 
as well as power? 

“Perhaps the key to it is the control of water. After all, it is 
the water which is the agency of all. It is the water which must 
be stored to prevent floods. It is the water which must be drawn 
down to facilitate navigation and irrigation. It is the water which 
must be drawn down to create power. In my judgment, the sov- 
ereign power of the State should determine which of these needs is 
most important in the public interest from time to time. If the 
Government prefers to use water for navigation or irrigation rather 
than for power, I think it should have the right to do so without 
protest, much less opposition, from any private power company. 
But the water must be used. 

“If power can be incidentally generated from the stored water, 
there can be no reason why that power should not go into and 
become a part of the power supply of the contiguous district 
within reach of economical transmission. Some plan will have 
to be devised by which the amount and continuity of the supply 
of water, at least as to minimums, can be determined in advance 
as the basis for payment. The absolute essential of an electricity 
supply is that it be permanent and continuous. Interruptions 
make it almost valueless. The practical engineering problem, in 
my judgment, is not difficult once we remove from the question 
the heated controversies, the prejudices, and the suspicions of an 
earlier day. 

“Much has been made of the question as to whether these dams 
should be built and owned by the Government. If the dams 
really serve the great purposes of navigation and flood control, 
which are clearly governmental activities, then it seems to me 
public ownership of them cannot be objected to * * *.” 

Neither the speaker nor the audience that he addressed can 
be accused of any radical tendencies. Mr. Young’s remarks were 
accepted not as a declaration of some dark conspiracy against 
the power companies, but as a statement of inescapable fact. 
The situation outlined by Mr. Young soon bore fruit in the move- 
ment in Congress for the erection of Boulder Dam, and even the 
conservative President could not withstand the popular demand 
that the waters of the Colorado be harnessed for the public benefit. 

Although the power generated at Boulder Dam is immensely val- 
uable, the water for irrigation and domestic use which the dam 
now makes available to southern California is also of great im- 
portance. Without Boulder Dym, the growth and well-being 
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of the cities of southern California would be seriously threatened 
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While some streams are not suitable for power development, it is 


for want of an adequate water supply. Likewise, valuable as is | Certainly not possible to say that there is any necessary con- 


the power development at Grand Coulee, of even greater worth 

is the irrigation development in that region which the availability 

of power for pumping will make possible. 

Some critics of this administration, in an attempt to make the 
public believe that there is something sinister behind the efforts 
of the Government to develop our water resources, concentrate all 
possible attention on the power aspects. They cannot refute the 
truth of Mr. Young's statement and they put themselves in the 
position of attempting to deny to the country the benefits from 
irrigation, flood control, inland navigation, and other related bene- 
fits, in their jealous attempt to retain their own monopoly. 

Since the attack is largely on the basis of the power generated 
by these multiple-purpose dams, I shall deal with that first, al- 
though from the point of view of the Government, power is a 
byproduct of dams constructed for the regulation of streams and 
the improvement of navigation under the authority of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. 

The opposition to the generation of power as a byproduct of 
these dams seems ridiculous. Would any intelligent citizen, except 
for a selfish personal reason, wish to leave unused the great energy 
of falling water when such energy can be transformed through 
electricity into the myriads of conveniences which a great part of 
our people need and are at present unable to have? The opposi- 
tion of the power companies is really not to the generation of this 
power. ‘They are too practical to wish to see this water go to waste. 
Their opposition grows out of the fear that somebody other than 
themselves may get the benefits of this Government activity. They 
claim a monopoly in the power field and go so far as to demand 
that the Federal Government refuse to sell power generated at these 
dams even to the publicly owned municipal plants in the vicinity. 

It is clear that the private power interests would offer no objection 
to this program if the Federal Government would sell the power to 
the private companies and let the private companies, in turn, retail 
it to the cities and other customers at a profit to themselves. They 
saw no harm in the Government spending money for the genera- 
tion of electricity so long as the profits went to the private power 
companies. But if the people of a city or county for some reason 
feel it wise to distribute their own electric energy and come to the 
Federal Government with an offer to buy—an offer equally as 
proper as that of the power companies—immediately a great hue 
and cry is raised of conspiracy, of an attack on the private com- 
panies; and with all the tricks at their command they seek to 
conceal from the public the real issues involved. 

The Federal Government is not in a position either of develop- 
ing or discouraging municipal ownership. Repeatedly it has been 
said that this is something for the people of the local communi- 
ties to decide. But the right to municipal ownership and opera- 
tion has been consistently upheld by the Supreme Court, and it 
can hardly be contended by anyone that the people have no such 
right. It may be that the power companies have been led to 
believe by their friends in previous administrations that the Fed- 
eral Government would make available to them its facilities while 
denying them to the organized public. If this be so, their violent 
anger at this administration for not carrying out such an unfair 
and discriminatory policy can be understood. But it would be a 
winking justice, indeed, which would withhold electric energy 
from the people organized into municipalities and at the same 
time subsidize the private exploitation of the same people. 

The attempted leniency of the late Secretary Ballinger with re- 
spect to the coal on Government land in Alaska and the accom- 
modating “cooperation” of former Secretary Fall in disposing of 
Government oil lands in Wyoming and California may conceivably 
have led some business interests to give a peculiar meaning to the 
word “conservation.” ‘Their indignation is very like that of the 
boy who finds that his mother has locked the door to the jam 
cupboard. 

This administration, however, is one dedicated to conservation 
for all our citizens, and, regardless of misrepresentations and loud 
outcries from rugged individualists who would continue to exploit 
the people, it has no intention of lining the private pockets of 
the few with the money which properly belongs to all. 

Water to drink, water for the household, the farm and indus- 
try, water for recreation, power, and navigation, can best be se- 
cured to the American people by a control which bears all these 
needs in mind in their proper relation to each other, and, in addi- 
tion, prevents the loss and disaster which, with alarming regu- 
larity, has been the result of our floods. In the past most of our 
water-control projects have been constructed to serve a single 
need, and quite naturally the structure provided has been adapted 
to the particular purpose in mind. As a result some people have 
concluded that the multiple use of water, even if feasible, is not 
proper because the different demands are so divergent. Such a 
conclusion, however, has no justification and is completely dis- 
proved by the magnificent development of the Tennessee River 
Basin. 

It would, of course, be unfair to expect private power interests 
to build dams for other purposes than the generation of power. 
Dam sites useful for rural irrigation, urban water supply, flood 
control, navigation, and other purposes might well be uneconom- 
ical and unprofitable for development by private power interests, 
which would be unable to recover their investment from the sale 
of power alone. But likewise, it would be uneconomical for the 
Government to develop sites for other purposes and fail to utilize 

the power resources of the stream as an incident or byproduct of 
other uses. 





| tradiction between the need for flood control and the need for 
power. Both should go forward together when possible. It is 
true that some 20 years ago Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, who directed 
the flood-control work of the Miami Conservancy District, con- 
cluded that it would not be economically practical to use those 
dams for power; but the Tennessee Valley Authority, of which 
Dr. Morgan is chairman, in dealing with the larger problems of 
the Tennessee River, has admirably contrived to get the greatest 
total benefit to the public, including both power and flood control, 
through treating the drainage basin as a whole, with coordinated 
operation of strategically placed plants. 

To create a navigable channel, comparable to that of the Ohio 
River, between Paducah, Ky., and Knoxville, Tenn., would have 
required 32 low-lift dams in addition to the two existing dams; 
but the Tennessee Valley Authority has produced the same navi- 
gation benefits, as well as flood control and water power, by 
building seven high dams instead. 

Conservation of our water resources is well illustrated by the 
work which the Tennessee Valley Authority has already accom- 
plished. Not confining itself to any single interest or going 
ahead with any piece-meal development, it has reckoned the 
total amount of water which it has to control, identified the pos- 
sible dam sites, and proceeded to their integrated development. 
With strategically placed storage dams on the tributaries to regu- 
late the flow of the main stream, seasonal fluctuations are con- 
trolled. The crests are taken from the floods by the storage 
dams and no longer is navigation confronted with the two spec- 
ters of flood and drought which have retarded inland navigation in 
this country from the beginning. 

At the same time the regulated flow of the river which makes 
possible the navigation also furnishes useful energy for the gen- 
eration of power. The unified development of the drainage basin 
transforms the system into an immense interconnected reservoir 
with the power generating units placed at the points where they 
will do the most good. Transmission lines connect each plant, thus 
coordinating production and maintaining the maximum output of 
firm power of which the river system is capable. During the 
period of winter rains, when tributary dams are storing water 
and their plants are idle, power demands are filled by energy com- 
ing over the lines from the main river plants. In summer, re- 
leases from the storage reservoirs for the purpose of maintaining 
navigable depths in the main river pools pass through the storage- 
dam power plants on the way and make their contribution to the 
general pool of power. 

It is, of course, true that the various purposes of the develop- 
ment present peculiar problems that must be coordinated by the 
engineers in charge of the conservation program. All solutions 
will have to be worked out in terms of the amounts of water 
available and, besides, the amount of flood protection necessary 
will be a governing condition. Power installation will naturally 
depend upon the potential power capacity, and this likewise plays 
its part in determining the height of the dam. Proper conserva- 
tion also takes into consideration possible interconnections with 
other similar projects in the same drainage basin. 

The requirements for these various uses are not, of course, in 
perfect harmony, although a large degree of integration is pos- 
sible. A high dam provides storage capacity for flood control and 
an adequate head for the generation of power. The operation of 
a plant determines the degree in which the multiple utility will 
be achieved. 

Take as an example Norris Dam, which lies about 25 miles north- 
west of Knoxville, Tenn., in the Clinch River. This can be visu- 
alized as a solid wall across a river valley, rising 243 feet from 
the valley floor. On top of the dam is a 22-foot roadway and 
under the roadway are three rectangular “holes” or spillways, 
each 100 feet wide and about 40 feet high. The reservoir is con- 
sidered normally full when the water level back of the dam is 
even with the crest of the spillways. These spillways normally 
keep Norris Lake 202 feet deep at the dam. 

Water stored during the rainy winter months is released during 
the drier seasons to accomplish three p : First, a steady 
flow of water aids in making the Tennessee River navigable; sec- 
ond, as the level of the reservoir is gradually lowered during the 

seasons, flood-storage capacity is at the same time created; 
and, third, the water released for navigation purposes turns the 
water turbines and generates electrical power. 

Economic production of power is feasible until the reservoir 
is reduced to a depth of 137 feet. Now, suppose that by December 
1, the end of the dry season, the level of the reservoir stands at 
137 feet. The Norris reservoir is then ready for seasonal rains. 
The amount of water capable of being stored from the 137-foot 
level to the normal 202-foot level, at the crest of the spillways, 
amounts to approximately 1,500,000 acre-feet. This is enough 
water to cover the city of Washington, D. C., to a depth of about 
34 feet. 

However, even this amount of storage may be insufficient to take 
care of heavy flood rains. To control a deluge, drum gates in the 
spillway can be raised 14 feet, impounding an additional 520,000 
acre-feet of water. And even this protection is not the ultimate 
possible, for above the drum gates is the roadway, up an additional 
17 feet. It is true that, should such excessive rain fall as to cause 
the reservoir to rise above the drum gates, it would flow out con- 
tinuously, but only at the rate permitted by the three 100-foot- 
wide spillways. Thus, the flow of excessive flood waters would be 
restricted. 











When the flood was raging on the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers 
in January of this year, heavy rains fell also in the Tennessee 
River Valley. This water, if it had been allowed to flow unim- 
peded to the Ohio River, would have added to the damage from 
water in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys. Norris reservoir, how- 
ever, stored 1,250,000 acre-feet of flood waters, its level rising from 
a depth of about 172 feet on January 1, 1937, to about 213 feet on 
February 1. Immediately after the crisis passed, the level of the 
reservoir was drawn down as fast as was reasonably possible in 
order to provide storage for spring rains. By March 17 the depth 
of the lake was 192 feet, or about 10 feet below the crest of the 
spillways. 

The success already attained in the Tennessee Valley by this 
thoroughgoing conservation program has quite naturally created 
an insistent demand throughout the country for a similar conser- 
vation program on the rest of our rivers. The varied conditions 
in different parts of the United States will of course require specific 
solutions for each river basin, but certainly the time should be 
not far off when all of our water resources will be properly con- 
served. 

Two bills are now pending before the Congress, each of which 
would provide the beginning of a Nation-wide program of water 
conservation by setting up seven different conservancy authorities 
in addition to the Mississippi River Planning Commission. These 
conservation authorities, if created, will be the most significant step 
vet made by this country toward a proper conservation program 
which will add incalculable benefits to the people throughout the 
country by improving the national economy as a whole. The very 
interests which are loud in their indignation because the private 
power companies were not allowed a cut from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority benefits are now leading the attack against this benef- 
icent national conservation program. Although power is only one 
item in the complete development of the proposed dams, tl 
nevertheless are seeking to overemphasize this feature in the hope 
of arousing conservatives against any comprehensive conservation 
program. 

The use of red bogies as red herrings by vested interests has be- 
come so commonplace that it will not fool any intelligent person. 
The work of conserving the Nation’s waters, including their power 
possibilities, must go on regardless of the selfish opposition of 
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special interests. Electric energy is also a great national resource 
and if the Government can make it available where otherwise it 
would not be, then it seems to me that it is the duty of the 


Government to do so. 

President Roosevelt, in proposing to the Congress the creation 
of regional authorities or agencies in order to provide for regional 
conservation and development of our national resources, said 

“Nature has given recurrent and poignant warnings through 
dust storms, floods, and droughts that we must act while there is 
yet time if we would preserve for ourselves and our posterity the 
natural sources of a virile national life. 

“Experience has taught us that the prudent husbandry of our 
national estate requires farsighted management. Floods, droughts, 
and dust storms are in a very real sense manifestations of nature's 
refusal to tolerate continued abuse of her bounties. Prudent man- 
agement demands not merely works which will guard against these 
calamities but carefully formulated plans to prevent their occur- 
rence. Such plans require coordination of many related activities 

“For instance, our recent experiences of floods have made clear 
that the problem must be approached a one involving more than 
great works on main streams at the places where major disasters 
threaten to occur. There must also be measures of prevention and 
control among tributaries and throughout the entire headwaters 
areas. A comprehensive plan of flood control must embrace not only 
downstream levees and floodways and retarding dams and reservoirs 
on major tributaries but also smaller dams and reservoirs on the 
lesser tributaries, and measures of applied conservation throughout 
an entire drainage area, such as restoration of forests and grasses 
on inferior lands, and encouragement of farm practices which 
diminish run-off and prevent erosion on arable lands. 

“Taking care of our natural estate, together with the stopping of 


existing waste and building it back to a higher productivity, is a 
national problem. At last we have undertaken a national 
—_— -* 


If these regional authorities are established, they will provide an 
excellent means for a study of our conservation possibilities through- 
out the country on the basis of local and regional needs. It is con- 
templated that annual reports will be made to the President who, 
in turn, will check them with the budgetary agencies in order to 
determine how far the Nation can afford to go in the proposed pro- 
gram at any particular time. After the President has made his 
determination he will forward his recommendations to Congress, 
and only if Congress should allot money for the proposed conserva- 
tion work would actual construction be undertaken. 

Here, it seems to me, is an admirable way for democracy to 
function and at the same time meet the demands of our modern 
conditions. Select boards of experts will, after careful survey, 
make their reports to the President. After reviewing them the 
President will present them to the elected representatives of the 
people for decision. This democratic method disposes of the 
claims of the opposition that this is a proposal to put something 
over on the people. It is exactly what the President says it is—a 
proposal “in the interest of economy and the prevention of over- 
lapping or one-sided developments. It leaves the Congress wholly 
free to determine what shall be undertaken and provides the Con- 
gress with a complete picture not only of the needs of each one of 
the regions but of the relationship of each of the regions to the 
whole of the Nation.” 
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The attempt the part of the private power companies to 
withhold these great advantages from the American ; 
short-sighted as well as selfish. They would have us sacrifice all 
of the great advantages that would result from this enterprise 
merely because they feel that such a development would jeopardize 
their monopoly. The solution of the power problem must fit in 
with broader questions of national economy. We cannot allow 
any group or selfish clique to halt the President's plan to build 
wisely and to conserve our natural resources in the interest of 
the people. 
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Reciprocal-Trade Agreements 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, last week every Member of 
Congress received from the Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able Cordell Hull, an announcement regarding a proposed 
reciprocal-trade agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain. It was also announced that a reopening and 


rewriting of our present reciprocal-trade agreement with 
Canada was in prospect. The announcement we received 


carried with it the information that the State Department 
would be glad for any suggestions Members of Congress 
might have to offer. Therefore, I felt it my duty as a 
Representative of one of the agricultural districts of the 
Middle West to inform the State Department of the need 
of securing an outlet for a large amount of farm products, 
especially wheat 

At the suggestion of the Secretary of State, I have today 
written the following letter: 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE FOR REcIPROCITY INFORMATION, 

Seventh and F Streets NW., Washington, D.C 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As a Representative of an agricultural 
district in the Middle West, I am accepting the Secretary of State's 
invitation to write you in regard to the contemplated trade treaty 
to be negotiated with the United Kingdom. In the release issued 
by the Department of State on November 17, 1937, I note that the 


object of the preliminary announcement is to give interested 
parties an opportunity to suggest import or export products. The 
announcement of the proposed trade agreement between the 


United States and Great Britain will be of special concern and 
eagerly watched in the Middle West, in view of the fact that Great 
Britain is our largest foreign customer. 

We in the Middle West feel that we have a special stake in this 
particular enterprise. It has been called to my attention that the 
16 pacts already concluded by the State Department under the 
authority conferred upon the President by the Trade Agreements 
Act have been chiefly with agricultural countries. I appreciate 
that this was a matter of necessity as agreements could be more 
quickly reached with these nations. The American farmer feels 
that because these treaties were drawn largely with agricultural 
countries that the concessions so far obtained have tended to ex- 
pose American agriculture to increased competition from agricul- 
tural imports. I realize that this has no doubt been intensified 
by the drought of 1936. Regardless of this, the fact remains that 
agriculture has not met the maximum benefits to which it is en- 
titled. Every effort should be made to Keep in mind in this treaty 
such export crops as wheat and meat products. As I represent 
one of the large wheat-growing districts of Kansas, I want to 
make a special plea for wheat. On November 22 I received in- 
formation from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 


D. C., that the reports on the export of wheat from July 1 to 
September 30 show that all wheat exports, including flour, are 
equivalent for that period to 10,200,000 bushels. I notice that the 


distribution of these exports showed that 2,840,000 bushels went 
to Belgium, 200,000 bushels to France, 40,000 bushels to Germany, 
about 3,000,000 bushels to Canada, 330,000 bushels to the Irish Free 
State, 2,500,000 bushels to the Netherlands, and 758,000 bushels to 
the United Kingdom. In view of the small amount exported to 
Great Britain from July to October of this year, at which time we 
had a very favorable price differential between Liverpool and 
Chicago, this becomes a serious problem. During this period there 
were times when there was a price difference between these points 
of from 35 to 38 cents per bushel, which should have been very 
helpful in moving wheat to Great Britain. 

The exports to Great Britain are so small for the harvesting and 
marketing period in the United States that farmers are wondering 
if England is not trying to force an early consummation of a 
trade treaty, and therefore has purposely kept out of the Ameri- 
can wheat market. 
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Further information from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics informs me that from July 1 up to and including No- 
vember 13 American exports of wheat totaled 18,695,000 bushels. 
While I realize many factors have entered into the exporting of 
farm commodities during the past 5 years, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that in the 10-year period from 1922 to 1932 the 
United States exported in excess of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
with the single exception of 1925, when we nearly reached that 
figure. 

Your serious consideration of this letter will be appreciated by 
farmers and wheat producers in every section of the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 





FraNkK CARLSON, 
Sizth District, Kansas. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention at this time to enter 
into a discussion of the merits or demerits of the reciprocal 
trade treaties which have been consummated, but with com- 
petitive agricultural imports exceeding our agricultural ex- 
ports last year for the first time in our history by 18 per- 
cent, certainly one cannot be accused of treason for viewing 
the program in its reality. It has been my observation that 
immediately when we enter into a discussion of imports that 
the smoke screen of noncompetitive crops, such as coffee, 
tea, rubber, silk, bananas, and so forth, is immediately raised. 

I shall confine my remarks entirely to competitive farm 
commodities. The farmers of the United States are not ask- 
ing for embargoes or prohibitive duties, but they do believe 
that the American farmer is entitled to the American market. 
In fact, they believe they are entitled to the same assistance 
that is being given industry, finance, or labor. The farmers 
of America are interested in securing every dollar’s worth of 
foreign trade possible, but at the same time they believe that 
the American market is the greatest market for their prod- 
ucts. Our agricultural imports have reached staggering fig- 
ures and our exports have diminished to a most alarming 
extent. 

Importation of cattle for the first 9 months of 1937 was 
valued at $14,647,000. This is more than the entire impor- 
tation for the year 1936, during which year we imported 
399,113 head of cattle, valued at $10,708,230. During the first 
§ months of this year we imported 437,941 head, valued at the 
figure previously given. In 1933 this country imported 65,000 
head of cattle, valued at $572,000. Our exports of cattle are 
too small for serious consideration. In 1933 we exported 
2,912 head, valued at $192,000. These cattle were largely for 
breeding purposes. 

In the first 9 months of 1937 we exported 2,943 head of 
cattle, valued at $336,512, as compared to the imports of 
$14,647,244 in 1937. 

Imports of live hogs go from 29,000 in 1932 to 17,446,457 
pounds in 1936 and to 15,763,411 pounds in the first § months 
of 1937. The value of live-hog imports in 1932 was $2,000, 
and for the year 1936 the value of live hogs imported was 
$1,453,841, and for the first 9 months of 1937 the importa- 
tion of live hogs was $1,463,097. Using an average weight of 
2060 pounds per head, it would mean that we imported 87,232 
head of hogs in 1936, and should they average 60 head to a 
carload, it would mean 1,454 carloads, or 200 trainloads of 70 
cars each. Using the same basis for the first 9 months of 
1937, we have imported 1,314 carloads of hogs. 

With recent serious declines in hog prices, the farmers are 
seriously wondering if this large importation of hogs has not 
had a detrimental effect on local prices. 

It is not my intention to enter into a discussion of the 
increased importation of corn, wheat, hay, and dairy products, 
but figures indicate that the importation of these commodities 
has increased to an alarming extent. 

When Congress delegated its authority to the President to 
negotiate, through the Secretary of State, reciprocal trade 
agreements, we gave him practically unlimited authority, and 
under the most-favored-nation clause there is placed in oper- 
ation a principle which works to the great disadvantage of the 
United States in the reciprocal trade agreements. Under this 
provision, which is included in all of the trade agreements, all 
of the nations of the world, except Germany and Australia, 

receive the benefit of the same tariff reductions as are made 
to any one country. 

For instance, in the reciprocal trade agreements with 
Canada the United States made extensive tariff reductions on 
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agricultural products. All of the other nations in the world, 
except the two mentioned, received the advantage of these 
same reductions, although they make no reductions whatever 
in articles going from this country to the several nations. 

The tariff on Canadian cattle coming into the United 
States weighing more than 700 pounds was reduced from 3 
cents to 2 cents a pound. The tariff on dairy cattle coming 
into this country from Canada was reduced from 3 cents to 
1% cents a pound with quota restrictions. The tariff on 
calves weighing less than 175 pounds was reduced from 2, 
cents a pound to 1% cents a pound. These reductions, in 
accordance with the most-favored-nation clause, apply not 
only to Canada but to all the other countries of the world 
except Germany and Australia. 

Canada made some concessions in tariffs to the United 
Staies in the trade agreements, mostly on automobiles and 
machinery, but the other nations of the world receiving the 
benefits of our reductions made no concessions to this coun- 
try at all. In my opinion, this is not reciprocity. The 
theory of reciprocity is that we reduce the tariff on certain 
articles produced in a foreign country coming into the United 
States which are not produced to any great extent in this 
country and the other countries reduce the tariff on their 
articles bought in the United States and going to foreign 
countries. 

In conclusion, let me state that in my opinion farmers who 
produce commodities for export have not received fair treat- 
ment from the Government, and I sincerely hope that those 
charged with making the reciprocal trade treaties will give 
serious consideration to this problem, which means so much 
to agriculture. 


The Negro and Unionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON AT A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES HELD AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., ON OCTOBER 10, 1937 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me on October 10, 1937: 


My subject today will be The Negro and Unionism. 

From the time of the entrance of the Negro into the free-labor 
market the colored race has played a progressively important part 
in the general labor movement. 

INTERRACIAL COOPERATION URGED 

One of the early white friends of the Negro laboring class was 
Mr. A. C. Cameron, of the Chicago Trades’ Assembly. In 1866 Mr. 
Cameron made an address on behalf of the National Labor Union, 
organized in that year, in which he called attention to the position 
of Negro labor. 

He said: 

“The systematic organization and consolidation of labor must 
henceforth become the watchword of the true reformer. To ac- 
complish this the cooperation of the African race in America must 
be secured. What is wanted, then, is for every union to help incul- 
cate the grand, ennobling idea that the interests of labor are one; 
that there is but one dividing line, that which separates mankind 
into two great classes, the class that labors and the class that lives 
by others’ labors.” 

Mr. Cameron also called attention to the fact that capitalists of 
that period were making every effort to “foment discord between 
the whites and blacks, and hurl the one against the other” in 
order “to maintain their ascendancy and continue the reign of 
oppression.” He concluded his address by requesting the coopera- 
tion of the colored race in the labor movement. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The first national convention of Negro labor in this country met 
in Washington, D. C., on January 13, 1869, with 161 accredited dele- 
gates in attendance. Isaac Myers was the presiding officer. Sev- 
eral resolutions were introduced, but none acted upon. The ques- 
tion was raised as to the relationship that should be maintained 
between the races, and G. T. Downing, of Rhode Island, warned 
the colored workingmen that they should not disconnect them- 








selves from white workingmen and white labor organizations; that 
to do so would be detrimental to the Negro. 

The following July (1869) another Negro labor convention was 
held in Baltimore. At that convention delegates were elected to 
the National Labor Union Congress to be held in Philadelphia the 
following month, and a call was issued for the next meeting of the 
Negro Labor Association to be held in Washington in December 1869 

PARTICIPATION IN THE 1869 NATIONAL LABOR CONGRESS 

When the Philadelphia congress of the National Labor Union 
convened, the Negro delegates elected at Baltimore, led by Robert 
H. Butler, of Maryland, were present. A resolution was passed 
stating that “the National Labor Union knows no North, no South, 
no East, no West, neither color nor sex, on the question of rights of 
labor,” and urging “our colored fellow members to form organi- 
zations and send their delegates from every State in the Union to 
the next congress.” 

Mr. Butler, speaking on behalf of the colored delegation, said 
that they “did not come seeking parlor sociabilities but for the 
rights of manhood.” Butler and four white delegates were ap- 
pointed as a committee to organize the colored workingmen of 
Pennsylvania. 

Thus we see that as early as 1869 the National Labor Union 
welcomed the Negro into its ranks and sought to create a single 
labor union representing both white and black labor. Negro 
workingmen, however, while willing to cooperate with their white 
brethren by sending delegates to their labor conventions, desired 
to maintain their separate organization. 

Pursuant to the call theretofore issued, the Negro labor con- 
vention met again the following December (1869) and continued 
in existence until 1872. The political disagreements of that organi- 
zation were largely responsible for its collapse. 


EARLY LATOR LEADERS 


Among the real Negro labor leaders of the early period were 
George Downing, Sella Martin, and Wesley Howard. At the 1870 
Paris World’s Labor Congress the National Negro Labor Congress 
was represented by the Reverend Sella Martin. Martin was 
lected because of his broad views on labor questions and also 
because he knew the French language. He proved to be an able 
representative at that congress. 

THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR 

The rise of the noble order of the Knights of Labor was the 
next significant step toward the creation of solidarity between 
Negro and white workingmen. In 1886 it was estimated that there 
were approximately 60,000 Negroes in the Knights of Labor. 

When the general assembly of the Knights of Labor met at 
Richmond, Va., in 1886, that great labor leader and humanitarian 
Terence V. Powderly, the general master workman of the order, 
was introduced by a Negro delegate, Frank J. Ferrell. 

When trade unionism came into ascendancy through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Knights of Labor went out of 
existence. 


se- 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

In 1895 Booker T. Washington made his appearance as the eco- 
nomic and industrial emancipator of the Negro. In his noted 
eddress at the Atianta Exposition in that year he said: 

“Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the first 
years of our new life we began at the top instead of at the bot- 
tom; that a seat in Congress or the State legislature was more 
sought than real estate or industrial skill; that the political con- 
vention or stump speaking had more attractions than starting a 
dairy farm or truck garden.” 

He advised the Negro to— 

“Cast down your bucket where you are—cast it down in making 
friends in every manly way of the people of all races by whom we 
are surrounded. Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in com- 
merce, in domestic service, and in the professions.” 

Booker T. Washington's speech won him the confidence of all 
good citizens. He encouraged Negro workers to become efficient 
workers through education in such schools as Hampton and 
Tuskegee. In 1900 he founded the Negro Business League, which 
was described as being based upon the belief that— 

“If you can make a better article than anybody else and sell it 
cheaper than anybody else, you can command the markets of the 
world. Produce something that somebody else wants, and the 
purchaser will not trouble himself to ask who the seller is. 
Recognize this fundamental law of trade; add to it tact, good 
manners, a resolute will, a tireless capacity for hard work, and 
you will succeed in business.” 

Booker T. Washington's theories widely influenced the Negro 
world. 

THE RISE AND FALL OF INDEPENDENT UNIONS 

In 1919 there came into existence a Negro organization known 
as the National Brotherhood Workers of America, under the lead- 
ership of T. J. Pree and R. T. Sims. The aim of this organization 
was to federate all the Negro unions and serve as an agency for 
organizing those Negroes who dic not belong to a union. The 
brotherhood went out of existence in 1921. Thereafter Negro 
unions continued to rise and fall. Among the successful Negro 
labor organizations have been the Longshoremen’s Union Protec- 
tive Association, Colored Electricians’ Union, the Railway Men's 
International Benevolent Industrial Association, Brotherhood of 
Dining Car Employees, and the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters and Maids. 

UNIONIZATION IN THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Independent Negro organizations in the Government service, 
where racial discrimination is unknown, have played an important 
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role. And in no branch of the Government service is the Negro 
& more important factor than in the Postal Service 

While I have no definite figures as to the number of your race 
in the Service at this time, due to the fact that the records kept 
have no racial divisions, a survey of the United States Department 
of Labor, made in 1928, revealed that the entire Postal Service at 
that time employed 25,390 Negroes, constituting about 9 percent 
of the total force. Other independent surveys showed that in 
1926 about 16.4 percent of the postal staff in Detroit were Negroes; 
that in 1928, Negroes constituted 31 percent of the postal staff in 
Chicago; and that in 1930, in New York City, they constituted 16 
percent of the postal staff. 

Many cities have colored postal employees’ benefit societies, local 
in scope, which supplement the work of the regular postal unions 

The regular unions of postal workers, such as the National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers and the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, have large colored memberships. The National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks has locals composed entirely of members of 
your race. One of the many Negro officers to whom the federation 
points with pride is Dave Johnson, who has for years been a dis- 
tinguished member and is now president of Local No. 1 in the city 
of Chicago. Another is Robert Evans, of Jersey City, N. J. 

BIRTH AND GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE 

Your organization, the National Alliance of Postal Employees, 
was formed by a group of railway postal clerks at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., October 6, 1913. Soon thereafter it extended its jurisdiction 
to colored employees in every branch of the Postal Service. Accord- 
ing to the Postal Alliance of March 1929, its membership at tha 
time was 2,453. I am told that its present membership is between 
7,000 and 8,000. 

The policy of your Alliance in providing indemnities for life, 
accident, and health is most beneficial. My information is that the 
Alliance has approximately $50,000 in cash and in Government 
bends for this purpose. 

TRIBUTE TO S. M. JACKSON 


Your association is credited with having brought about the 
appointment of a Negro official, assigned to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s office, to handle matters affecting the colored employees of the 


Post Office Department. The man holding that position at this 
time is S. M. Jackson, who was appointed on July 3, 1936. Former 
incumbents were John D. Gainey and Emory A. Bryant. This is a 


most important place, and Mr. Jackson is eminently qualified to 
discharge its numerous duties. Before his appointment, he was 
for 29 years a railway postal clerk. He served as national secretary 
of your Alliance from 1925 to 1937. During all of his service in the 
Post Office Department, Mr. Jackson emphasizes the fact that the 
departmental officials have been “fair, considerate, and consistently 
sympathetic.” 
MPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION 


Only the other day I heard a story told by a former resident of 
the State of South Carolina. 

He said there was a man in that State who had a great stable 
in the early days, and who took considerable pains to beautify 
the grounds about the stable with flowers and shrubbery. As one 
of his caretakers he had a boy of your race, about 19 years of age, 
who became a very proficient whipcracker 

On one occasion when the stablekeeper had visitors from the 
North he called upon the boy to give an exhibition of his whip- 
cracking ability. 

First he asked the boy to crack a rose growing nearby. The 
boy promptly did so; and he was then told to direct his aim at a 
fly on the wall. Without any difficulty the boy cracked the fly. 
Then, pointing to a hornets’ nest, the boy’s employer said, “Crack 
that.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, then said, “Now, boss, a rose am a 
rose and a fly am a fly, but a hornets’ nest am an organization, 
and I am always afraid to try to destroy a whole organization.” 

And so it is with your group. As individuals, if you have griev- 
ances it is difficult to obtain a responsive audience. But as an 
organization, when your grievances are presented they receive con- 
sideration not given to individual complaints. The importance of 
concerted action in matters involving the rights of labor cannot be 
overemphasized. 


Significant Editorials by Conservative Papers Urge 
Sig J p 8 
Freedom for Tom Mooney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY J. O°;CONNELL 
OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


EDITORIALS FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN AND THE PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to include two editorials of great 
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importance on the Mooney case, one from the Baltimore Sun, 
the other from the Portland Oregonian. Both of these papers 
take the Supreme Court of California to task for its recent 


unjustifiable decision in denying Tom Mooney’s petition for 
a writ of habeas corpus. 


These editorials are doubly significant in view of the fact 
that neither of these papers is prolabor, but rather they are 
fairly conservative. However, even fair-minded conservatives 
are aroused at the constant refusal of the California court to 
correct what is universally admitted to be a judicial scandal 
unrivaled since the Dreyfus case rocked France. In every- 
body’s mind who knows the story of the Mooney case is the 
inescapable conclusion that justice has been so perverted that 
the ordinary citizen’s faith in the integrity of the judiciary is 
severely shaken. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of November 2, 1937] 
NONE SO BLIND— 


It seems to be as true as ever that there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. The California Supreme Court declines to 
free Tom Mooney. To bolster its own impossible position it de- 
Clares “incredible” the evidence showing that Mooney’s conviction 
was erroneous. This includes as “incredible,” presumably, the 
proved fact that Mooney was on top of a distant building at the 
time when perjured witnesses swore they saw him plant the 
preparedness-day bomb. It declares “incredible” the proved fact 
that Frank Oxman was not even in San Francisco at the time 
when he swore he saw the bomb planted. It declares “incredible” 
the repudiation by perjured witnesses of their testimony which 
was so large a factor in Mooney’s conviction. 

Incredible? Such self-excusing by the highest court of a sov- 
reign State would itself be incredible were it not before our 
eyes. These things that the court calls incredible are not mere 
allegations but established facts. By calling them incredible the 
Supreme Court of California puts itself in the position of the 
yokel at the circus, looking his first time upon a double-humped 
camel and declaring: “There ain't no such animal.” 

Upon prior appeal of the Mooney case to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that tribunal declined to take jurisdiction on 
the ground that Mooney had not exhausted his plea before the 
California courts. He has exhausted it now. It will be interest- 
ing to see, when appeal to it is taken again, what the highest 
court in the land will do with a cause celebre which has become 
a shame to the State of California. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, November 1, 1937] 
NEW AND ORIGINAL 


In its latest homily on the Mooney case the California Supreme 
Court denounces the appellant as “outspokenly hostile to our sys- 
tem of government.” This, of course, has nothing to do with 
Tom Mooney’s guilt or innocence on the charge of dynamiting 
San Francisco's preparedness parade on July 4, 1916, but, in view 
of the widespread belief that Mooney is still in prison on account 
of his political beliefs rather than because of the dynamiting, it 
was considerate of the court to mention it. 
of hostility against our system of government would have been 
more effective if the California Supreme Court had stopped right 
there and said nothing more about the case, for in its discussion 
of the evidence upon which Mooney was convicted the court re- 
veals an attitude which is certainly hostile to one feature of our 
system of government, namely, the presumption of innocence sup- 
posed to be enjoyed by a man accused of crime. 

In his appeal to the California court, which Mooney’s lawyers 
describe as a mere prelude to a new appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court, Mooney brought forward voluminous evidence to 
show that vital testimony was admitted to be perjury; that more 
of it was inconsistent with other testimony and circumstantial evi- 
dence in the case, and that the famous picture of Mooney on the 
roof of a building when a clock in the street below showed the time 
as only a few minutes before the explosion established a conclu- 
sive alibi. But the California Supreme Court, in its denial of the 
appeal, does not meet the issue presented by these statements. In 
spite of confessions of perjury, it denies that perjury has been 
proved and declares that Mooney has not shown that the prosecutor, 
who is now dead, knew that the testimony was perjured! In other 
words, it is not enough to prove that witnesses perjured themselves 
and that testimony was inconsistent with facts; the defendant must 
also prove that the prosecutor knew it—plainly an impossible task. 

As to the damning “clock” pictures, the court dismisses them as 
“incredible” on the ground that they are confuted by the testimony 
of other witnesses in the record who place Mooney on the roof 
much later than the clock shows. Nevertheless, there were nu- 
merous witnesses who placed the Mooneys on the roof at substan- 
tially the time shown by the clock in the picture. And how long 
has the unreliable memory of witnesses as to the precise moment 
of an occurrence been deemed more nearly conclusive than a 
photograph clearly establishing the time? Since there has never 
been any official effort to establish the photographs as fakes, the 

California Supreme Court’s decision that the time sense of indi- | 
viduals is more worthy cof belief than a clock must rank with the 
great original treatises on evidence. 

Tom Mooney is still in the San Quentin Prison, and may stay 
there for the rest of his natural life. But in keeping him there 





However, this charge | 
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California has done no great service to her judiciary, which has 
had to invent new feats in casuistic acrobatics every time the 
Mooney case comes before it. One would think California by this 
time would prefer Mooney free to a State supreme court shackled 
by ever heavier chains of rationalization. 





The Workingman’s Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 24 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ABSTRACTS FROM ARTICLES FROM THE PROVIDENCE (R. I.) 
JOURNAL AND EVENING BULLETIN 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp abstracts from 
a series of articles in the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin, of Providence, R. L., regarding a research study into 
the actual expenditures of three thrifty New England fam- 
ilies, developing the subject of the workingman’s tax bill. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WoORKINGMAN’s Tax Bitt—A ResearcH StTupy OF THE ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES OF THREE THRIFTY NEW ENGLAND FAMILIES 


FOREWORD 


This is the first attempt, so far as we know, to uncover the 
hidden tax bill of typical American wage earners who are entirely 
exempt from the income tax and largely free from direct taxation. 

All indirect taxes paid by consumers cannot be traced. For 
example, the tax burden hidden within a householder’s payment of 
interest on a mortgage cannot be stated. It cannot be accurately 
stated on the payments on principal on a mortgage. 

This study, therefore, does not purport to show all taxes or 
the entire tax burden. What the percentage of the whole tax 
bill to total income or expenditure is, will remain forever, in all 
probability, for the controversy of politicians. Obviously it is 
much higher than with the three families here concerned and 
obviously it is still increasing for them and for everybody. 

But this study does purport to state what taxes were traced 
and it sets forth the record to support the finding that an aver- 
age of 12.18 cents of every dollar spent by these frugal New 
England working families was actually traced to taxes. That is 
the percentage of the tax bill to their total family expenditures 
for a year. As the story explains in detail, that percentage can 
be stated at the higher figure of 14.74 percent if we deduct from 
the total family expenditures the amounts on which we could not 
trace taxes and figure the percentage of the total tax only to those 
expenditures on which taxes could be traced. 

But our desire has been to state the proposition conservatively 
enough to withstand controversy. We offer this, therefore, as a 
conservative statement of the tax bill of conservative families. 
That might be expected from New England. 

SEVELLON Brown, 
Managing Editor. 
THREE FAMILIES KEEP RECORDS TO DISCLOSE HIDDEN TAXES 


Account for every cent spent over 52 weeks—Detailed budgets sub- 
mitted monthly for tar computation by Journal Bureau 

For 52 weeks, three Rhode Island housewives kept an un- 
precedented check on every cent spent by themselves or other 
members of their families. 

Armed with pencil and paper, they jotted down at all hours of 
the day and night every expenditure made, from a suit of clothes 
to a pair of shoe laces, from a cut of meat to an ice-cream cone, 
from a package of cigarettes to a bar of soap, from new tires for 
the family automobile to tickets to the movies. 

Every time each of the three housewives went shopping she 
recorded not only the total amount of money she had spent but 
also how much each particular article had cost. 

This was essential because the detailed budgets of each of the 
three families were turned over monthly from September 1, 1935, 
to September 1, 1936, to the research department of the Provi- 
dence Journal for determination of the accumulated taxes imposed 
on every commodity at each stage of production and marketing 
and passed on to the consumer. 

Because the amount of indirect taxes paid by the consumer 
on each article of food, clothing, and other household use varies 
and had to be established separately by the Journal research worker, 
the exact quantity and cost of every commodity bought on each 
occasion had to be recorded by the housewife. At the end cf each 


week she then lumped together the various items of the same kind. 
Although all three families have long been firm believers in 
They 


budgeting, they had never kept such strict accounts before. 











soon caught on, however, to the spirit of the thing and at the | 
end of each week noted with pride that accounts balanced, with | 
expenditures and savings equaling income. 

While the burden of keeping the accounts naturally fell on the 
housewives, who do most of the spending, every other member of 
the family did his share, and at the end of the day or week submitted 
his report to the chief household accountant. 

In the home of Prank A. Bateman, of 103 Calaman Road, Cranston, 
Friday night was usually accounting night. 

On that night Mr. Bateman, who is office manager for a Providence 
concern and himself a public accountant, handed in his report for 
the week detailing how much he had spent for lunch, cigarettes, 
cigars, pipe tobacco, and other items. 

Similar accounts were rendered by the three Bateman children, 
each reporting how much they had spent during the day or the week. 

For the first 19 weeks of the period covered by the Journal study 
Miss Alice J. Bateman was a student at the Rhode Island State 
College. During that period she spent $240.60 and submitted weekly 
to her mother a completely itemized break-down of her expendi- 
tures. One of the Bateman boys graduated from Cranston High 
School this summer and the other is still a student at the same high 
school. Daily they reported to their mother how they had disposed 
of whatever spending money was given them. 

The same procedure was followed in the families of Fred Green, 
94 Chandler Avenue, Pawtucket, and Charles Allsup, 378 Vine Street, 
that city. In these two families both husband and wife work in 
mills and in each case a young daughter, the only child, goes to 
school. 

Every month the accounts of the three families were turned over 
to the Journal research department, where they were carefully 
studied to determine what every commodity had cost each family in 
tndirect taxes. 


TAXES ON GOODS PILE UP LIKE ROLLING SNOWBALLS 


Middleman’s mark-up makes ocnsumer pay more than United States 
gets, but this price increase is not figured in tar study 


Consumer's goods collect taxes in every stage of production, just 
as a snowball rolling down hill collects snow. 

Thus a loaf of bread has at least 53 different kinds of taxes tucked 
in it from the time the wheat starts to grow in the field until the 
bread reaches your table. 

In producing and distributing petroleum products the petroleum 
tmdustry pays 201 taxes, which must be passed on to the consumer 
along with other overhead expenses. The tax you pay on every 
gallon of gasoline and every quart of oil you buy is merely the 
final levy in this long chain of imposts. 

Every package of 20 cigarettes means a payment of 6 cents to the 
Federal Government. 

Your share of real-estate taxes does not necessarily end when 
you pay your property tax if you own a house, or your rent if you 
don’t own one. When a housewife goes to the butcher and buys 
hamburg steak and to the grocer for onions to cook with it, a part 
of the money she pays them not only goes into taxes on these foods 
but also into their rent. Just as the housewife’s dollar has to be 
divided by the butcher with the tax collector, so must that part 
which the butcher hands over to the packer be shared. That’s how 
taxes go all the way from the farthest producer to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Federal revenue largely hidden tazres 


These indirect taxes, about which most of us know nothing at the 
time of payment, make up a considerable share of the total tax 
bill, amounting to about $8,767,000,000, collected annually by our 
Federal, State, and local governments. In 1934 these hidden taxes 
made up 59 percent of the total Federal tax revenue. 

Just how you yourself pay these concealed taxes on everything 
you buy is shown in the detailed analysis made by the Providence 
Journal research department of a year’s expenditures by the families 
of Fred Green, 94 Chandler Avenue, Pawtucket; Frank A. Bateman, 
103 Calaman Road, Cranston; and Charles Allsup, 378 Vine Street, 
Pawtucket. These families kept daily accounts of every cent spent 
during the 12-month period and turned them over each month 
to the Journal. 

No general attempt has ever been made before to compute the 
total tax cost on each article from the time it leaves the field or 
the mine until it reaches the consumer. In trying to ascertain 
the accumulated taxes om each article purchased by the three 
families the Journal research department was, therefore, treading 
on virgin ground. 

Because it was a new departure in the field of tax research and 
entirely new questions were raised, it was found impossible to 
obtain dependable figures on taxes on certain commodities. In 
such cases the taxes were omitted altogether in the interest of 
scientific accuracy. The figures given in this study are, therefore, 
invariably conservative. 


Taxes added at each stage of production 


Accumulated taxes on at least 200 articles of food, clothing, 
household use, and other goods which these families used in the 
course of the year had to be figured. The various taxes which 
each article picked up in the process of production had to be 
checked and added up and then computed on the basis of the 
small quantity which Mrs. Allsup, Mrs. Green, or Mrs. Bateman 
purchased. Computations often had to be made in tenths of 
mills. Farmers, miners, industrialists, wholesalers, and retailers 
in all parts of the country had to be contacted for information. 
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In order to get an idea of the amount of work involved in this 
tax study you need only picture in your own mind the numerous 
processes which most of the articles you buy each week or month 
go through before they can be used 

At each stage of production or marketing a new tax is slammed 
on. This tax is immediately incorporated in the price of the 
article. When you go to the store and buy the article, you are 
thus not only paying the cost of production and marketing but 
also settling with the tax collector. You may not suspect it at the 
time—you certainly don't think of it every time you buy a loaf 
of bread, a quart of milk, a gallon of gasoline, a hat, a coat, or 
shoes—but you are paying your indirect tax bill in each instance 
as if the tax collector were right there. 

This invisible tax collector—invisible as far as these families 
were concerned—had to be followed step by step by the research 
worker who made the Journal study. Complicated as the process 
was, the worker at times found it more entertaining than a cross- 
word puzzie or detective story. He ran up against more complica- 
tions and unexpected developments than are encountered in the 
best of movie thrillers. 

Levies on bread alone are numerous 

The tax collector is sometimes an elusive fellow, and our economic 
Sherlock Holmes frequently had quite a job tracking him down in 
the most unexpected places. 

Take the case of the loaf of bread, for instance. 

Among the taxes paid by the various processers but eventually 
borne by these families as consumers were the following: 

Real-estate tax, machinery tax, personal-property tax, truck- 
license tax, and Federal and State income taxes paid by the farmer: 
capital-stock tax, real-estate tax, State-franchise tax, and Federal 
and State income taxes paid by the grain elevator company; city 
and State real-estate and personal-property taxes, State-franchise 
tax, and Federal and State income taxes paid by the railroad which 
transported the wheat to the flour mill and then the flour to the 
baker; real-estate tax, personal-property tax, and income tax paid 
by the manufacturers of bread wrappers; real-estate tax, electricity 
tax, gas tax, personal-property tax, income tax paid by the bakers. 

Multiply this process by 200—the minimum number of articles 
involved in the budgets of the Green, Bateman, and Allsup fami- 
lies—and you will begin to realize the extent of the detective work 
and figuring which had to be done. 

As most of the food we eat and the raw-material base of many of 
the things we wear and use come from the farm, the original tax 
paid by the farmer and passed on to the consumer in the cost of 
farm goods is the first item we must take into account. 


Farmer receives large share of consumer's dollar 


Slightly more than 9.3 percent of the total farm income is paid 
out in real estate, personal property, and gasoline taxes and in 
automobile license fees. Many other shiftable taxes paid by the 
farmers, such as levies on electricity, telephone, farm machinery, 
feed, and fertilizers, have not been included in this 93 percent 
figure. These taxes undoubtedly raise the farmer’s total tax burden 
to a considerably higher figure, but as no accurate figures pertain- 
ing to them are available it has been decided in the interest of 
exactitude to make no estimates 

Not only that, but the 9.3 percent figure has been arrived at after 
making adjustments for tax delinquency and for taxation on land 
itself. In the case of tax delinquency, that portion of the tax which 
the farmer failed to pay cannot, of course, be passed on to the 
consumer. Nor were taxes on land counted, in keeping with ortho- 
dox economic theory that since such taxes can in no way affect the 
supply of land, the price of the goods produced by such land like- 
wise is unaffected by them. 

According to Federal Government figures, the farmer receives 
45 percent of the consumer’s dollar spent for food. If 9.3 percent 
of the farmer’s income goes into shiftable taxes, then 4.185 cents 
of every dollar spent by the housewife for food is a charge directly 
traceable back to taxes on the farmer. 

In other words, when you go into your neighborhood store and 
buy $2 worth of meat, vegetables, and fruit, you pay out about 
842 cents just in taxes on the farmer alone. But these goods 
passed through many hands before they reached the retailer. At 
every stage a new tax was added to the cost of the article. By the 
time the article was ready for consumption, the accumulated tax 
cost was far greater than the original 4.185 cents on the dollar 
which pays for farmers’ taxes. What each commodity cost these 
three families in accumulated taxes will be shown in ensuing 
articles of this series. 

A. A. A. processing taxes add much to expenses 

During the first 19 weeks of this study, which was begun on 
September 1, 1935, the A. A. A. processing taxes were in effect. 
These levies, which for the most part were shifted on to the con- 
sumer, added the following amounts to the cost of a few consumer 
commodities: One-half cent on a pound of sugar, one-half cent on 
a pound loaf of bread, 4.29 cents on a pound of bacon, 5.67 cents 
on a pound of Scotch ham, 3.81 cents on a dollar shirt, 10.15 
cents on a bed sheet, and 5.10 cents on a chambray work shirt. 

But these figures show only the amounts of the original process- 
ing. By the time they were pyramided through the wholesaler 
and retailer to the consumer, they were increased by anywhere 
from 25 to 100 percent. 

When we talk of pyramiding we run into one of the most 
extraordinary things about this whole matter of taxation, namely, 
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the fact that the taxpayer pays out a good deal more because 
of taxes than the Government receives in taxes. 

It works this way. When a tax is levied upon an article at any 
time during its production, that tax is passed on by the person 
who pays it as a part of the cost of the article. When the article 
then passes on to the wholesaler or retailer and he adds his profit 
mark-up to the price of the article, he also adds the mark-up to 
that part of the price which is tax. 

This may be illustrated through the processing tax. The packer 
formerly paid a processing tax of 4.29 cents per pound of bacon. 
The mark-up on a pound of bacon from the packer to the con- 
sumer is about 25 percent. Thus, by the time this tax had reached 
the consumer it was 5.36 cents, although only 4.29 cents actually 
went back to the Government. 

This pyramiding takes place on all taxes which are levied any- 
where along the line of production, except, of course, those levied 
directly upon the ultimate consumer. 

Since the object of the Journal study was to ascertain what part 
of the consumer's dollar actually goes back to the Federal, State, 
and local governments in taxes, the results of pyramiding do not 
appear in our final figures. It must be remembered, however, that 
when we figure a farmer's tax of 20.93 cents on $5 worth of vege- 
tables the consumer is actually paying 32.43 cents after the various 
profit mark-ups. Of this, 20.93 cents goes to the Government, and 
the rest has been added on along the line of marketing. 

As we said above, the farmer’s tax is only the beginning. More 
taxes become involved as the wheat is made into flour, the leather 
into shoes, or the cotton or wool into cloth and then into clothes. 

In each industry the amount which the industry must add to 
the price of goods to cover taxes paid on the business varies. There 
is even considerable variation among concerns involved in the 
same type of production. It was therefore necessary to obtain fig- 
ures from a number of concerns in each type of business showing 
the ratio between total sales billed and total taxes paid or accrued 
during 1935. The figures for the various concerns within each 
industry were then averaged, giving a figure for the industry as a 
whole. 

In this way it was found that 4.94 percent of the manufacturer’s 
cost of producing cotton textiles is traceable to taxes on the indus- 
try, exclusive of the processing tax. More than 6 cents of every 
dollar that the manufacturers of rubber goods receive for their 
product is paid out in taxes. The manufacturers of electrical appli- 
ances must add 4'4 cents on the dollar to cover taxes on their 
business. Shoe manufacturers must add 2 percent. 

As the goods pass through the wholesaler he must add 1.35 cents 
on the dollar to cover the taxes on his business. The mercantile 
store must mark up goods about 1.75 percent to cover taxes on the 
business. The grocery store must include a mark-up of 1.80 per- 
cent for the same purpose. 

Transportation taxes must be figured on all articles. As these 
taxes are practically the same whether transport is by railroad or 
truck, they have been figured on the basis of railroad transport. 
Seven percent of every charge levied by railroads for passenger or 
freight traffic goes for taxes to various governmental units. By 
dividing the total cost of carrying a given commodity in the coun- 
try in 1935 by the total tonnage carried, the average cost of carry- 
ing a ton, regardless of the Wistance covered by any specific article, 
was established. By applying the 7-percent tax cost to that average 
carrying charge, the tax cost on the transportation of each article 
was determined. 

A man who lives in a rented house does not, of course, pay 
directly any property taxes on the house. But if he believes that 
he does not pay any indirectly, he is fooling no one but himself. 
A private Nation-wide survey made in January 1936 showed that 
24.7 percent of the rental payments in that month went for taxes 
and insurance. 


Tazes on gasoline hit autoist hardest 


The Bateman and Green families own automobiles. They paid 
property taxes on their cars, driver’s license fees, and registration 
fees. There is an excise tax of 244 cents per pound on new tires 
and 4 cents per pound on new tubes, in addition to the taxes on 
the manufacture of the tires and tubes. There is also a 2-percent 
Federal excise tax on parts, in addition to the manufacturing tax. 

The taxes on gasoline are, however, more onerous than all of 
these other taxes put together. 

In Rhode Island there is a 2-cent State tax and a 1-cent Federal 
tax. In addition to this, the producing and distributing compa- 
nies incur taxes amounting to 1.3 cents per gallon. This 1.3 cents 
per gallon figure is a bit too high, for the taxes applicable to a 
barrel of crude have been apportioned to the gasoline and oil 
derived to the exclusion of other derivatives. For this reason no 
producing or distributing taxes will be shown in this study against 
any petroleum products other than gas or oil. The 43 cents per 
galion tax figure in Rhode Island is considerably lower, however, 
than the average excise and sales tax of 5.29 cents per gallon for 
the country as a whole. 

Then there is also a Federal excise tax of 1 cent per quart on oil. 
Production and distribution account for another 1.2 cents per 
quart in taxes. 

Tobacco is another very heavily excised article. The Federal 
excise tax amounts to 6 cents on a package of cigarettes, one-half 
cent on the ordinary cigar, and 1.12 cents per ounce on manu- 
factured tobacco. In each of the three families covered by the 
Journal study there is only one smoker and none is a heavy 
smoker. Because of this tobacco taxes do not bulk so large in 
their expenditures as they would in many other families. 


The heavy taxation of spirits and malt liquors does not show 
up in this study to any great extent, because almost none was 
consumed in any of the three families. 

Public-service corporations pay out a very large percentage of 
their gross income in taxes. Six cents of every dollar paid for 
bus or trolley transportation is attributable to taxes, 7 cents of 
every doilar for railway transport, 10.26 cents of every dollar on 
your telephone bill, 12.50 cents of every dollar on your electric- 
light bill, and 14.70 cents of every dollar on your gas bill. As you 
can readily see, such taxes as these mount up to a considerable 
figure in the course of a year. 

Taxes on insurance companies also run high. Those on life 
insurance run from 1 to 2 percent and on fire insurance from 3 
to 5 percent on gross premiums. 

Expenditures for outside meals bulk quite large in two of the 
three families. This was especially true in the Bateman family, 
where $5 was spent by the daughter in college on this item each 
week from September 1935 to February 1, 1936. 

Taxes on outside meals were computed in the following man- 
ner: A well-known, well-managed, moderate-price restaurant sub- 
mitted figures giving total receipts from the business and total 
purchases subdivided as to food, rent, salaries, gas, electricity, ice, 
water, telephone, laundry, insurance and other expenses. Appli- 
cable taxes were figured on some of the items. The ratio was thus 
found between total taxes and total receipts, and this percentage 
figure shows the number of cents in every dollar spent for outside 
meals that is attributable to taxes. 


Many taxes hidden in price of article 


In addition to all of the direct and indirect taxes mentioned 
above, there are many other excise taxes that we know nothing 
about unless we are told of them, because they are hidden in 
the price of the article. 

These include an amusement admission tax when the charge ex- 
ceeds 40 cents; a 2-percent tax on sale price of chewing gum; taxes 
ranging from one-half of 1 cent to 5 cents per thousand on 
matches; a 10-percent tax on the manufacturer's sale price of 
sporting goods; a 10-percent tax on the sale price of perfumes, 
toilet waters, cosmetics, and powders; a 5-percent tax on the sale 
price of dentifrices, toilet soaps, and tooth and mouth washes; a 
tax of 10 cents per pack of playing cards; a tax of 5 percent on 
each charge for telegrams. 


WORKED 7 DAYS TO FEED INVISIBLE GUEST AT TABLE 


Hidden taz collector consumed $57.87 worth of food on family in 
1 year although no plate was set for him 


In a year’s time Frank A. Bateman, of 103 Calaman Road, Cran- 
ston, worked nearly 7 days to feed an invisible guest at his table. 

That unbidden and relentless guest—the hidden-tax collecta 
who has levied imposts on everything any of us eat or drink— 
consumed $57.878%409 worth of food in the Bateman family during 
the period from September 1, 1935, to September 1, 1936. 

Although no plate was set for him, he, in effect, ate more than 
one and two-thirds eggs out of every dozen eggs purchased by the 
Batemans and more than two and two-thirds slices out of every 
loaf of bread on their table. In a year's period he might just as 
well have eaten 578 loaves of bread or 165 pounds of butter or 
144 dozen eggs or 156 pounds of bacon. In other words, if it had 
not been for the taxes he had levied and which had been passed 
on to the consumer, Mr. and Mrs. Bateman and their three chil- 
dren could have eaten that additional amount of bread, butter, 
eggs, or bacon, or spent the money for something else. 

Mr. Bateman, who earns $2,600 a year as office manager for a 
Providence concern, had to work 9714 days to pay his family’s 
annual food bill of $827.19. Of this amount, $57.875%00, or 6.997 
percent, went for indirect taxes imposed on the various articles of 
food consumed by the Batemans. 


Other families also entertain “guest” 


In addition to the more than a week which Mr. Bateman had to 
work to pay this tax bill on food, he worked an even longer period 
to pay the indirect taxes levied on every other commodity pur- 
chased by his family during the year. Just what he paid in taxes 
on clothing and various other expenditures will be shown in detail 
in ensuing articles of this series. 

The same ubiquitous unbidden guest also was entertained by the 
families of Fred Green, 94 Chandler Avenue, Pawtucket, and 

Yharles Allsup, 378 Vine Street, that city. 

The Greens, who have only one child, spent $502.86 on food in 
the year’s time. Of this amount, $37.077%4{00, or 7.37 percent, went 
for taxes. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Green work in a silk mill. The rent which 
they collect from a tenement in their house swells their annual 
income to $2,764.95. On the basis of this income they worked 55 
days to pay their food bill. They both worked slightly more than 4 
days to pay for the indirect taxes on their food. This means the 
income of 8% work days was necessary to pay their food tax bill. 

The Allsups, who also have one child, likewise had to work 5 
days each to foot the food bill of their invisible guest. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Allsup work in mills, and together they earn 
$1,877 a year. They spent $442.04 on food during the year. Of 
this amount, $30.75544o0, or 6.96 percent, went for taxes. 

The extent to which taxes imposed at every stage of production 
and marketing of various articles of food were passed on to the 
three families and incorporated in the prices they paid is shown in 
the tables appearing below covering their annual food bills. 

These tables are based on the detailed accounts of expenditures 
submitted by the Batemans, Greens, and Allsups monthly to the re- 
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amount spent by each family on every item of food it purchased 


during the year, to total tax incurred on that item of food, and the | 


break-down of that total tax. The break-down shows in which 
stage of production and marketing each portion of the total tax 
on every item of food was incurred. 

In reading the tables you must bear in mind that the figures 
given as tax payments on the food items show only the amount 
which went to governmental units. 

Actually a far larger part of what each family spent for food was 
paid out because of the process known as pyramiding on taxes. 
Under this process, when a tax is levied on an article at any stage 
of production, the tax is passed on by the person who pays it as 
part of the cost of the article. When the article then passes on to 
the wholesaler or retailer and he adds his profit mark-up to the 
price he also adds the mark-up to that part of the price which is 
tax. Thus the consumer pays not only the tax but a considerable 
additional amount because of pyramiding prices on taxes. 

If pyramiding were taken into consideration, the Bateman family 
total tax for milk and cream, for instance, would read approxi- 
mately $8.099\400 instead of $5.885%o0. 

In the break-down of the total tax figure for each commodity, 
4.185 percent of the cost to the consumer of agricultural products 
is representative of taxes paid by the farmer. In the case of 
milk, the distributor has to add 2.26 cents on the dollar to his 
selling price to cover the taxes on his business. 

If the commodity passes through the hands of a packing com- 
pany, as do meats, butter, cheese, lard, and eggs, the packing com- 
pany has to add 0.579 cent on the dollar to cover taxes. 

In the case of bread, pastry, and flour, 0.0073 cent per dollar is 
added by the miller to his selling price to cover taxes on his 
business. Bakers’ taxes then must be on bread and pastry. 
For bread it equals 0.004 cent per loaf. On pastry it comes to 1.20 
cents on the dollar. 

The goods which pass through a wholesaler undergo a mark-up 
of 1.35 cents on the dollar to cover taxes on the wholesale busi- 
ness. The grocer must in turn add 1.80 cents per dollar to cover 
his taxes. 

On outside meals the tax on the food consumed was figured as 
well as the tax on the restaurant business. The former amounted 
to 2.06 percent of the cost of the meal to the consumer, while 
the latter amounted to 3.28 percent of the cost, making a total 
tax on outside meals of 5.34 percent. 


TAXES ON CLOTHING MEANT CURTAILMENT OF WARDROBE 


Journal survey shows family could have bought with hidden levies 
another suit for son or year’s supply of stockings for daughter 


The indirect taxes which three Rhode Island families of moderate 
circumstances paid on the clothing they purchased in a year’s time 
made an appreciable difference in their wardrobes. 

Here is what these hidden taxes, on the item of clothing alone, 
meant to the three families whose detailed accounts for the period 
between September 1, 1935, and September 1, 1936, were analyzed 
by the research department of the Providence Journal: 

In the family of Prank A. Bateman, of 103 Calaman Road, 
Cranston, which lives on an annual income of $2,600, the year’s 
clothing bill amounted to $286.39. Of this expenditure, $18.5123\o0, 
or 6.46 percent, was representative of taxes imposed on the gar- 
ments at various stages of production and marketing and passed 
on to the Batemans as the consumers. 

Mr. Bateman worked 34 days to pay the year’s clothing bill for 
his family of five. Two and one-fifth days of this time he spent 
in earning the money involved in the tax bill on this clothing 
item. That tax bill would have bought another suit for one of his 
two sons or a year’s supply of stockings for his 20-year-old daughter. 

It took almost 22 days’ income from the joint labor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Green, of 94 Chandler Avenue, Pawtucket, and the $7.50 
weekly rental payments they collect for a tenement in their house 
to pay their year’s clothing bill of $193.92. This clothing bill cost 
them $11.715%oo in taxes, or 6.04 percent of the total expenditure. 

Clothing tazes eat up 144 working days 

This hidden tax bill on clothing ate up the income of 1'4 work- 
ing days by both Mr. and Mrs. Green. It was an amount sufficient 
to buy a winter coat for their young daughter, an only child, nine 
shirts for Mr. Green, or 19 pairs of stockings for Mrs. Green. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Allsup, who are both employed in mills and 
together earn $1,877 a year, had to work 25 days to earn the money 
to pay their clothing bill of $153.33 during the year’s time. Of 
this expenditure, $10.35%00, or 6.75 percent, was representative of 
taxes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allsup had to work 179 days each to pay the tax 
bill on the clothing they bought during the year. With this money 
spent for taxes they could have bought 12 dresses or 4 pairs of 
shoes for their young daughter, also an only child. 

When you bear in mind that none of these three families can 
afford to buy much more than the bare necessities of life, you can 
readily see what a difference it would have made to them if they 
could have used the money which went into taxes to buy dresses, 
suits, coats, shoes, or stockings. 

But the tax figures on clothing given above by no means tell 
the whole story. 

For instance, we show that the Allsups paid 83.63 cents process- 
ing tax on cotton goods. This amount was collected by the Gov- 
ernment. If pyramiding were to be taken into consideration, this 
figure would be more than twice as large. 

Pyramiding holds true in varying degree for all tax figures pre~- 
sented in this article on clothing, with the exception of retail 
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The extent to 
which pyramiding affects the ultimate amount of any tax figure 
varies directly with the number of production and marketing steps 
through which the commodity has to pass before it reaches the 
consumer. 

Thus, when on cotton goods for the Bateman family we show 
&@ tax of 18.34 cents levied on the manufacturer of the gray goods, 
the first process of manufacturing cloth, it means that by the 
time the goods had reached the Batemans and the system of 
pyramiding had taken its toll, whereby each subsequent handler 
had considered the 18-cent tax a part of the cost and taken his 
profit on it, the figure was approximately $1.07, an increase of 
nearly 600 percent. On the other hand, pyramiding would only 
increase the wholesale tax figure of 80.23 cents to $1.06, a 32- 
percent increase 

For cotton and wool the portion of the tax levied against the 
farmer was ascertained by finding the amount of raw material 
in each garment and the price which was paid the farmer for this 
raw material. Then 9.3 percent of this raw-material cost was 
figured as the tax levied against the farmer and shiftable to the 
consumer. This 9.3 percent represents the ratio between the total 
farm income and the total amount paid by the farmer in shiftable 
taxes. 

Dependable figures only are included 


No satisfactory figure could be found in regard to rayon, and 
there is, of course, no farmer's tax to be figured on silk goods. 

In this connection it might be reiterated that whenever it was 
impossible to obtain dependable figures on taxes on certain com- 
modities, such taxes were omitted altogether by the Journal re- 
search worker in the interest of scientific accuracy. The figures 
given in this study therefore err on the side of understatement, 
not overstatement, of taxes. 

After the farmer's tax had been figured on the various garments, 
the goods were carried through each step of production and the 
taxes on each step were figured on the basis of actual tax figures 
coilected from many processing establishments. 

The tax on shoes and shoe repairing was figured in the same 
manner. The only satisfactory figures that could be obtained in 
regard to the taxes on hats were the levies on the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer. 

The 3-percent tax on laundry and pressing establishments in- 
cludes Federal, State, and local taxes on the business and the in- 
direct taxes paid by these establishments for electric power and 
for gasoline used in the delivery service. 

The laundry business is a good example of what the Social 
Security Act taxes will amount to om concerns where wages are a 
relatively large item of cost. 

Considering industry as a whole, it is estimated that the first- 
year tax of 1 percent now in effect under the unemployment in- 
surance law will be equivalent to a one-sixth of 1 percent retail 
sales tax when it reaches the consumer. But it will mean a much 
heavier burden in industries with proportionately large pay rolls. 
One of the largest laundries in Providence estimates that the social- 
security tax will amount to $3.50 on every $100 of gross business. 
This is 50 cents per $100 gross business more than the present tax 
of $3 per $100. The total tax will thus be increased from $3 to 
$6.50 per $100, a jump of 116 percent, which will have to be passed 
on to the consumer. 


TENANT PAYS REAL-ESTATE TAXES AS PART OF RENTAL 


Would have paid $8 per month less rent but for hidden levies, survey 
reveals—Indirect property tax meant nearly 11 days’ work 

Frank A. Batman, of 103 Calaman Road, Cranston, does not own 
the house in which he lives but he pays taxes on fit just the same. 
The only difference between him and the man who is a property 
owner is that while the latter pays his tax directly at city hall, 
Mr. Bateman pays his real-estate taxes to the landlord as a part 
of the rent. 

In the period between September 1, 1935, and September 1, 1936, 
during which the accounts of the Batemans and of two other fami- 
lies were analyzed by the research department of the Providence 
Journal, Mr. Bateman spent $447.50 for house rent 

Of this rental, $92.42, or 20.65 percent, went for property taxes. 
To pay this indirect property tax bill, Mr. Bateman had to work 
10.91 days. If it had not been for this tax, his rent would have 
been nearly $8 a month less. 

In the year’s time covered by the Journal study the Bateman 
family lived for 33 weeks in a house at 60 Blaisdell Street, Cranston, 
and for 19 weeks in the eight-room cottage which they now rent 
on Calaman Road. The proporticn of the tax expenditure on the 
Bateman rental would have been considerably larger were it not 
for the fact that the owner of the Calaman Road cottage is a war 
veteran and therefore receives a $1,000 tax exemption. Largely 
due to this fact, the proportion of the Bateman rental which went 
for taxes is considerably lower than the national tax average of 
24.7 percent for rent payments shown by a Nation-wide study con- 
ducted in January of this year. 


Daughter’s room rent also adds to taz 


The $447.50 item is not the only rental expenditure made by 
the Bateman family during the year covered by the Journal study. 
During the first 19 weeks of that period Mr. Bateman's 20-year-old 
daughter spent $76 for room rent at Kingston, where she was a 
student at the Rhode Island State College. Of this amount $20.52 
was representative of taxes. The Batemans also rented a summer 
cottage for a month for $35. Of this amount $8.64', went for 
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taxes. That raises the Bateman indirect real-estate tax bill to 
$121.68. 

The two other families included in the Journal study—those of 
Fred Green, of 94 Chandler Avenue, Pawtucket, and Charles Allsup, 
of 378 Vine Street, that city—own the homes in which they live 
and pay direct real-estate taxes. The amount of real-estate and 
other direct taxes paid by these families will be shown in the 
next and final article of this series, in which the findings of the 
whole study will be summarized. 

In a year’s time the Batemans spent a total of $1,204.39 for a 
miscellaneous group of goods and services, including rent but 
exclusive of food and clothing. Expenditures for food and cloth- 
ing were listed in previous articles of the series. This $1,204.39 
expenditure cost Mr. Bateman, who earns $2,600 a year, $190.66¥,, 
or 15.83 percent, in taxes. To pay this tax bill Mr. Bateman had 
to work more than 22 days. 

In addition to food and clothing, the Greens, whose annual in- 
come is $2,764.95, spent $918.88 during the year on miscellaneous 
items. Their direct real-estate taxes are not included in this 
amount. The Greens’ tax bill on the $918.88 was $116.72, or 12.70 
percent of the total. They had to work 13 days to pay this tax 
bill. In view of the fact that both Mr. and Mrs. Green work, it 
means that the wages of 26 working days were required to pay this 
hidden tax burden. 

In August the Greens bought a new car, for which they paid 
$225 in cash and received a trade-in value of $550 on their old car. 
If this $550 is considered as an expenditure, the Green total for 
miscellaneous items rises to $1,468.88. The tax bill on this ex- 
penditure remains at $116.72, or 7.94 percent of the total. 

Wages of several days needed for taz 

The Allsups, whose annual income is $1,877, spent a total of 
$614.42 during the year for goods and services, exclusive of food, 
clothing, and direct real-estate taxes. Of this amount, $36.88°%o00, 
or 6 percent, went for taxes. To pay these taxes the Allsups worked 
more than 6 days. As in the case of the Greens, both Mr. and Mrs. 
Allsup work. They therefore found it necessary to use the wages 
of more than 12 working days in paying this tax bill. 

Six cents of every dollar spent for carfare is a tax charge. Out of 
every dollar paid for telephone service the telephone company passes 
10.26 cents along to the Government in payment of taxes. 

Out of every dollar paid to the electric light company, the Gov- 
ernment takes 12.5 cents in taxes. Every time a dollar is spent for 
illuminating gas 85.3 cents goes to the gas company and 14.7 cents 
is divided up among the various governmental units, Federal, State, 
and local, taxing the company. 

The tables show how the three families paid manufacturer's excise 
taxes, hidden in the price of the article, on matches, perfumes, den- 
tifrices, toilet soaps, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, playing cards, auto- 
mobile parts, tires, radio tubes, refrigerators, and malt and spirit- 
uous liquors. Also shown are excise taxes on entertainments where 
the charge is more than 40 cents, on gasoline, and on oil. 

But heavy as the indirect tax burden borne by the three families 
on their miscellaneous expenditures has been shown to be, the 
figures given above are decidedly conservative. 

This is true for two reasons. First, because no account is taken 
here of the cost to the consumer of pyramiding, the process result- 
ing from the repeated profit mark-up in the various stages of pro- 
duction on the part of an article’s price, which is tax. Second, 
because, due to lack of accurate information, no figures are given 
for the manufacturer’s tax on many items in the tables below and 
for a number of items it was impossible to figure out any taxes at 
all for the same reason. 

MAN AND WIFE WORK 77.72 DAYS IN YEAR TO PAY TAXES 


Family spent at least 14.39 cents of every dollar in levies on every- 
thing they ate, drank, wore, used, and enjoyed 

If Fred Green, of 94 Chandler Avenue, Pawtucket, had been the 
only wage earner in his family of three, he would have had to 
work 77.72 days to pay his tax bill on a year’s expenses of $2,430.99. 

But Mr. Green himself does not earn enough to support his 
wife and 13-year-old daughter, and Mrs. Green, like her husband, 
works in a silk mill to supplement the family budget. Together 
they had to work 38.86 days in a year’s time to earn the money 
which went into taxes on their extremely modest expenditures for 
the elementary necessities of life. 

The Greens do not make enough money to pay income tax, 
but at least 14.39 cents of every dollar they spent went into taxes, 
a good deal of them hidden taxes passed on in the prices of every- 
thing they ate, drank, wore, used, and enjoyed. Their tax bill 
totaled $349.814\o0. Their tax would be only 11.73 cents on the 
dollar if the $550 trade-in value of their automobile is considered 
as an expenditure. 

Because the Greens own their home, 53 percent of their tax 
bill was paid out in direct taxes and less than one-half in indirect 
levies on food, clothing, and other necessities. 

A sharply different proportion between direct and indirect taxes 
is shown in the case of the family of Frank A. Bateman, of 103 
Calaman Road, Cransten, which lives in a rented house. 


Pays $290.65 in taxes, spends $2,561.63 total 


Mr, Bateman, who is the only wage earner in his family of five, 
paid a total of $290.652%o) in taxes om a year’s expenses of 
$2,561.63. But because he did not pay directly any real-estate 
taxes, his tax bill consisted of $267.042%o00 in indirect taxes and 
only $23.60 in direct taxes. The latter item covered the personal- 
property tax and the registration and driver's license fees on Mr. 
Bateman’s car and his wife’s poll tax. 


Thus, only 8.12 percent of Mr. Bateman’s total tax bill of 
$290.652%00 was paid out in direct levies. The remaining 
$267.052%o0 were incurred as indirect taxes on everything the 
Batemans bought during the year. 

At least 11.35 cents of every dollar spent by the Batemans went 
into taxes. Mr. Bateman had to work 34.31 days to pay this tax 
bill. 

In the case of the family of Charles Allsup, of 378 Vine Street, 
Pawtucket, direct taxes also exceeded the indirect levies. This is 
because the Allsups, like the Greens, own the house in which they 
live. 

The Allsup tax bill amounted to $160.7)13{o0, or 10.13 percent, of 
the family total expenses of $1,584.93. This means that 10.13 cents 
of every dollar spent by the Allsups went into taxes. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Allsup work in mills. If Mr. Allsup had been 
the only wage earner in his family of three, he would have had to 
work 5214 days to pay his tax bill. But since his wife also works, 
it actually took their combined wages of more than 26 days of labor 
to pay these taxes. 


Smaller tax bill due to thrifty mode of life 


That a smaller portion of the Allsup dollar went into taxes than 
in the cases of the other two families included in the Journal study 
is primarily due to the fact that the Allsups own no automobile and 
in many other ways live even more thriftily than the Greens and 
the Batemans. The size of the indirect tax bill is determined to a 
large extent by the individual's spending habits, and considerable 
taxation may thus be avoided by simply abstaining from spending 
money on those goods and services that are heavily taxed. 

If we add up the percentage of taxes paid on every dollar of 
expenditures by each of the three families, and divide that figure 
by 3, we get an average tax of 12.18 percent. 

This tax percentage is exceedingly conservative for the following 
three reasons: 

1. Pyramiding of profits upon taxes. 

2. The failure, due to the lack of accurate information, to in- 
clude any taxes at all for a certain group of expenditures and a part 
of the taxes for other purchases. 

3. The extremely thrifty mode of life of the families involved. 

As has been stated in previous articles of this series, no account 
was taken in the Journal study of the cost to the consumer of pyra- 
miding, the process resulting from the repeated profit mark-up in 
the various stages of production on the part of an article's price 
which is tax. Only the amounts which actually went back as tax 
payments to the various governmental units have been figured. 
If the additional cost on each purchase due to pyramiding had 
been included, the tax figure would have been much higher. 

Whenever it was impossible to obtain dependable figures on taxes 
on certain commodities, such taxes were omitted altogether by the 
Journal research worker in the interest of scientific accuracy. This 
further contributed to understatement rather than overstatement. 


Tar estimates clearly under actual figures 


In the case of the Greens no taxes at all were shown for expendi- 
tures totaling $628.50. If this group of expenditures is deducted 
from the Green family’s total expenses of $2,430.99 and the tax bill 
is applied only to those items on which taxes have been figured, we 
get a percentage of 19.40 rather than 14.39. 

Similarly, if we deduct from the Bateman expenditures of 
$2,561.63 the $221.51 for which no taxes at all were figured, we get 
a tax percentage of 12.42 instead of 11.35. 

In the case of the Allsups deduction of the $292.68 on which no 
taxes were shown raises the tax-percentage rate from 10.13 to 12.43. 

This would give an average tax of 14.74 cents on the dollar for 
the three families. 

In August the Greens bought a new car. They paid $225 in 
cash and received a trade-in value of $550 on the old car. If the 
trade-in value is considered as an expenditure, then only 14.86 
cents on the dollar spent by the Greens is traceable to taxes when 
we deduct the family’s expenditures on which no taxes were shown. 

An even more important contributing factor toward keeping the 
tax burden of the Green, Bateman, and Allsup families lower than 
that of millions of other families below the income-tax level is their 
extreme frugality. To a great extent all three of these families 
kept their indirect taxes down through being very sparing with or 
keeping entirely away from expenditures on heavily taxed goods. 

The Allsups have no automobile, do not use gas, and manage 
without a telephone. The Greens also have no telephone. 

During the entire year covered by the Journal study all three 
families spent a total of $5.69 for spiritous and malt beverages. 
The Allsups bought one bottle of whisky for 75 cents, the Bate- 
mans purchased one bottle of wine for $1, and the Greens bought 
$3.25 worth of beer and 69 cents worth of gin. 

Despite the widespread interest aroused in Rhode Island in the 
past 2 years by horse and dog racing, neither the Batemans nor 
the Allsups spent a cent on that item during the year. The 
Greens made one trip to the race track, buying four $1 tickets. 
They did fio betting. 

A man who smokes a package of cigarettes a day pays $21.90 
in taxes to the Federal Government in a year’s time. But in none 
of the three families was a package of cigarettes or its equivalent 
in other tobacco products smoked per day. The Green family 
comes first with six packages consumed per week. Mr. Bateman 
smokes three packages of cigarettes, four cigars, and less than 10 
cents’ worth of pipe tobacco per week. Mr. Allsup smokes two 
packages of cigarettes per week and 10 cents’ worth of pipe tabacco 
per month. 
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On no occasion during the year did any of the members of the 
three families buy a ticket to a moving-picture theater costing 
over 40 cents. They thus escaped the Federal admissions tax 
which is operative only on tickets costing more than 40 cents. 

Neither were there any large expenditures for perfumes, powders, 
or face creams in any of the three families. 

Mr. Bateman drives his car less than 7,000 miles per year and 
Mr. Green less than 8,000 miles, this despite the fact that motor- 
ing is the principal amusement in both families. By keeping 
the mileage down they save a great deal on taxes on gasoline and 
oil consumption and on tire, inner tube, and mechanical parts 
replacements. 

Although the income of each of the three families is moderate, 
they all managed to show considerable savings at the end of the 

ear. 

. During that period the Greens, who collect rent from a tene- 
ment in their house, had an income of $2,764.95 and spent $2,430.99 
plus $144 for mortgage principal, which is not considered as an 
expenditure but as a shift in assets. They saved $189.96 in cash. 
If the trade-in value of their automobile should be considered as 
an expenditure, we find that the expenditures of the Greens ex- 
ceeded their income by $360.04. 

Mr. Bateman earned $2,600 and spent $2,561.63, saving $38.37. 

The Allsups earned $1,877 and spent $1,584.93, plus $235.50 for 
mortgage principal, which is not considered as an expenditure but 
as a shift in assets. They saved $56.57 in cash. 


Works 34.31 days to pay cost of tazes 


As may be seen from the frugal mode of life of these families out- 
lined above, the fact that they saved money does not mean that they 
did not do without a lot of things they could have used to great 
advantage. It merely means that, in keeping with their thrifty 
habits, they realize the need of saving as a protection against un- 
employment, disease, and old age. 

A summary of the break-down of the tax bill of each family is 
enlightening. 

Mr. Bateman paid $267.052%o0 in indirect taxes hidden in the 
cost of the goods and services his family purchased during the year 
and only $23.60 in direct taxes on his automobile. It took him 
2% days to earn the money to pay these direct taxes, but he had to 
work 31.52 days to pay his indirect tax bill—e tax bill which many 
people do not even realize is being assessed against them. 

In 1934 this type of indirect taxation, which weighs heaviest upon 
the small-wage earner, made up 59 percent of the Federal tax 
revenue. 

The Batemans spent $57.878%o0 in hidden taxes on their food, 
$18.512%00 in concealed taxes on their clothing, and $190.662%oo0 in 
indirect taxes on various other goods and services, including their 
rent. 

Mr. Green paid a property tax of $163.12 on his real estate and 
$4.18 on his automobile. His registration fee was $12 and his 
driver’s license cost him #2. He also spent $3 on a New Hampshire 
fishing license. His total direct tax bill thus amounted to $184.30, 
making up 53 percent of his combined direct and indirect tax bill 
of $349.80400. 

Mr. and Mrs. Green worked 2014 days each to earn the money to 
pay their direct tax bill. It took their combined wages of 18.4 
workdays to pay their indirect tax bill of $165.50%00. The latter 
item consisted of $37.07'%400 in taxes on their food, $11.715% 0 in 
levies on their clothing, and $116.72 in taxes on miscellaneous 
goods and services. 

Mr. Allsup paid a property tax of $82.72 on his home. This was 
his only direct tax and made up 51 percent of his total tax bill of 
$160.711%o0. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allsup had to work 1344 days each to earn the 
money to pay their direct tax bill. It took their combined wages 
of 12.76 work days to pay their indirect taxes of $77.99%%io9. In- 
direct taxes on food cost them $30.755%90. They paid taxes of 
$10.35%00 on their clothing and $36.88°5j99 on other goods and 
services. 

What did this heay tax burden mean to the three families in 
terms of human needs, ambitions, and happiness? 

It mean that Mr. and Mrs. Bateman, who have always worked 
hard and lived thriftily, were unable to provide for their children 
some of the opportunities they had long hoped to give them. 

Their 20-year-old daughter left Rhode Island State College at 
the end of the first semester last February. Although no tuition 
is charged at Kingston, she spent a total of $240.60 for room and 
board, fares, books, and laboratory fees during the 19 weeks she 
was at college. She was forced to discontinue her college educa- 
tion because her father could not afford to keep her there any 
longer. 

The Bateman tax bill would just about have paid her second 
semester's expenses at college. 


Taz bill will prevent son going to college 


The Batemans also have two sons. One of them graduated from 
Cranston High School last summer and the other is now in his 
second year at the same high school. The older son also would 
like to go to college this fall but there is no chance of that, his 
father says, unless he can manage to earn his own way. There 
might be a chance, Mr. Bateman adds, if it were not for the high 
cost of living, which to a great extent is due to taxes. 

All the efforts and hopes of Mr. and Mrs. Green are centered 
on their 13-year-old daughter, an only child, whose most cher- 
ished ambition is to get an education at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston when she gets through high school 
and to become a concert pianist. 





The girl is now taking piano lessons, but under present cir- 
cumstances, despite their efforts to put aside as much as possible 
for her education, Mr. and Mrs. Green don’t know whether they 
will be able to afford to send their daughter to Boston. 

The piano course fee at the New England Conservatory of Music 
is $30 to $50 a semester for one lesson weekly and $54 to $100 a 
semester for two lessons weekly. Besides the tuition, other ex- 
penditures also are involved, of course, in sending the girl to Bos- 
ton. But the Greens’ annual tax bill of $349.81 would go a long 
way toward paying the cost of getting their daughter through the 
conservatory. 

Daughter may be forced to forego education as dancer 

The same is true in the case of the Allsups. 

Their greatest ambition in life is to give their 10-year-old daugh- 
ter, Kathleen, also an only child, a good education. Kathleen is tall 
and graceful. She hopes to be adancer. She wants to take dancing 
lessons. But her parents don't know whether they will be able to 
send Kathleen to dancing school. 

It usually takes from 2 to 5 years, depending on the pupil's 
ability, to train a girl for stage dancing, according to information 
obtained from a leading Providence dance studio. Students take 
from one to two lessons weekly, and the charge varies from 50 
cents a lesson for beginners to $2 an hour for advanced instruction. 

The Allsup tax bill of $160.71 a year could easily pay for Kath- 
leen’s dancing lessons. 

Neither the Greens nor the Batemans or Allsups are very articu- 
late people. They are too busy working and trying to live as 
decently and thriftily as possible to think at great length about 
much else than their immediate personal problems. But during 
the past year, as they accounted for every cent of their expendi- 
tures and submitted their budget to the Journal, they have begun 
to think about this ever-present problem of taxation and what it 
means to them in their daily lives. 

Money spent on taxes surprises consumer 

“IT never realized we were paying out so much in taxes,” Mrs. 
Green said the other day. “What could I do with the money we 
spent for taxes? Plenty. If there was nothing to spend it on, we 
could save it. 

“We want to send Leatrice to the Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton. With that money we could save enough to get her started, at 
least, and maybe see her through without too much trouble 

“It must be harder for lots of people who buy all their clothes. 
I make almost all our clothes, even underwear, using the goods I 
get from the mill. That saves a lot.” 

“Under normal conditions,” Mr. Bateman declared, “a man earn- 
ing $2,600 a year ought to be able to save something for a rainy 
day. But in view of this heavy tax burden we have found it im- 
possible to save very much. Any surplus which might have been 
saved up has been eaten up in taxes. It is impossible for my chil- 
dren to go to college unless they can earn their own way. 

“I do not believe that the average man or woman who does not 
pay very much income or property taxes realizes that he does pay 
as much taxes per dollar purchase for his food and clothing as 
does the rich man. For this reason, all those who are not for- 
tunate enough to be rich, which of course, is the majority of 
people, should take as much interest in their Government and 
the men who represent them in Washington and in the State and 
city governments as do the rich, for the bulk of the taxes are paid 
by the average citizen and not the rich.” 

“Maybe I could do something more than just exist with some 
of the money I spend in taxes every year,” Mr. Allsup said. 

“Right now I could spend plenty on the house. There are a 
lot of things to do. With all the taxes I pay for one thing and 
another, we haven't ail the conveniences we ought to have. We 
haven't even got city water, and I had to dig a well so I could 
pump water from the ground. It isn’t the best thing in the 
world, but it has to do. 

“It's kind of hard to say right off the bat what we could do 
with extra money. There is our daughter's education. There are 
so many other things. We could do more than just get along 
It’s a struggle to do even that right now, what with the higher 
cost of everything, taxes and insurance to pay for, and the house 
to keep up decently.” 

What tazes meant in days of labor as shown in Journal tax study 


Findings of the Providence Journal tax study, showing the 
break-down of total taxes paid in a year’s time by three Rhode 
Island families and the number of days they worked to earn the 
money to pay these taxes, are summarized in the following tables: 


The Green family 














| 
; Workdays 
Item Expendi- Tax to pay the 

ture } tax 

| 

Indirect taxes: | 
Food ila i ae ale $502. 86 $27. 0774400 4.12 
Clothing. ....... 193. 92 11.7 00 1. 
Nn cncciantonnimmmennieen 918. 88 116. 72 12. 9 
Total 1, 615. 66 1865. 514400 18 38 
EE a Se Oe oS } 184. 30 184. 30 20.47 
Grand ie cerentonesntl 1, 799. 96 349. 814400 38. 85 


In addition to the $7.50 per week which they received in rent 
from their downstairs tenement Mr. and Mrs. Green together 
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worked 38.85 days each, or more than 64 weeks each, to earn the 
money with which to pay their total tax bill. Since Mr. and Mrs. 
Green both work this meant that taxes took the earnings of 77.70 
workdays plus $48.72 which was the portion of rent income that 
went for taxes. 





The Bateman family 











nese Workdays 

Item — Tax to pay 

the tax 

Indirect taxes: 6 

a it a ae $827.19 $57. 878 Hoo 6.83 
Clothing eatin 286. 39 18. 5124400 2.19 
Miscellaneous cauuginw 1, 204. 39 190. 667°{00 22. 61 
ee ee ee 2, 317. 97 267. 052% 00 31. 63 
Direct taxes nsanninmaiadial 23. 60 23. 60 2.79 
: z aT oe 
CE BIE in cccncnictibaettenncion 2, 341. 57 290 65#%o0) 34. 42 


——— 


It took Mr. Bateman 34.42 days, or more than 524 weeks, to earn 
the money to pay the family’s total tax bill. 


The Allsup family 


! 














emetat., Work days 
Item ~ endi Tax to pay the 
ure tax 

Indirect taxes 
SIT Pic schil divs intended nsiesiasitoteibaianstdiiniess $442. 04 $30. 7554400) 5.03 
Clothing 5 a acl ate es ee 153.33 | 10. 354400 | 1.70 
RN a cll 614. 42 | 36. 885500] 6. 04 
WE ot ee cceiigl Sle rn | 77. 9913{00 12.7 
DN IIE « 5nadccccbcddacecenendadkeeice 82.72] 82.72 13. 53 
| eS ees Se | 1, 292. 51 160. 711400} 26. 30 


Mr. and Mrs. Allsup together worked 26.30 days each, or more 
than 4% weeks each, to pay their tax bill. Since Mr. and Mrs. All- 
sup both work, this means that their taxes took the earnings of 
52.60 work days. 


The Preservation of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. LUCKEY 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY C. LUCKEY, OF NEBRASKA, 
ON NOVEMBER 23, 1937 


Mr. LUCKEY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert an address deliv- 
ered by me over the Intercity Network, Washington, D. C., on 
November 23, 1937, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, can we keep our 
country out of war? This is a question of the most vital im- 
portance to us all. Well do we remember the fateful days of 
20 years ago. Under a wave of emotionalism and hysterics fanned 
to a white heat by a most adroit propaganda, we embarked upon 
a@ crusade to make the world safe for democracy and to fight a 
war to end all war. After the armed conflict was over and the 
facts gradually leaked out, we found that the major propelling 
force which drew us into that war was to protect our foreign in- 
vestments and to protect and expand our commerce. That is put- 
ting it bluntly. But the facts are that our commercial and for- 
eign policy gradually but inevitably drew us into the world conflict. 

Twenty years have passed, and the world is again thinking of 
war. Nations are preparing for war. Never in all human history 
has the armament race been carried on on such a gigantic scale as 
today. All the loss of the millions of young men and all the de- 
struction of billions of dollars of property have seemingly been 
for naught. Wars have not ceased nor are democracies secure. 
All this supreme sacrifice has been in vain. Instead, in its wake 
we have the most unprecedented world depression with its suf- 
fering and despair. Friendly trade relations have almost been de- 
stroyed. Fear has driven nations to intense nationalism. Huge 
national debts are breaking the backs of the people and the heels 
of the dictators are crushing out the last vestige of human rights 
and liberty. The sum total of that supreme effort has been hate, 
fear, loss, despair, chaos. 

The present evils and national differences cannot be corrected 
by force. If that were attempted, it would result only in an- 
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| other carnage. Only justice based on due respect for mutual rights 
can heal the wounds of a bleeding and sick world. Then if more 
war is not an antidote against future wars, what are we going to 
do about it? 

Let us be realists and look the situation square in the face. If 
we subject the European situation to an honest and unbiased 
scrutiny, we find that the present condition is due to the injustices 
of the Versailles Treaty and the short-sightedness of the so-called 
statesmen who were in control during the post-war period. 

Not force, not war, but justice, will promote peace among 
nations. Tempted as we may be to use force, we must keep our 
country from using force and the threat of war in its relations with 
other nations. We are living on a planet from which we cannot 
escape. Modern science and technology have made this a small 
world, where the human family can live in peace only if each re- 
spects the rights of the other. Therefore we must adopt a national 
policy in our foreign relations that will give us the utmost protec- 
tion. 

Our foreign policies are formulated and made in Washington by 
the President, the Department of State, and the Congress. When 
these policies are based on the inevitable use of war, they will not 
save us from that use. But we do not have to make such policies. 
We can make policies that are based upon the strengthening of 
peace rather than the strengthening of war methods. 

Twenty years ago, early in 1917, a Congress was in session. Poli- 
cies were made by that Congress and the President and by the pre- 
ceding Congresses which gradually led us into the World War. 
Today again Congress is in session, and again the Congress and the 
President are formulating policies—policies that may keep us out 
of war or that may lead us into war. 

wat should some of these policies be if we are to stay out of 
war? 

First. Due respect for the rights of all nations. No controversy is 
ever settled permanently unless it is settled on the basis of justice. 
That fact is proven by the present situation in Europe. Fascism 
in Germany would have been unthinkable if it had not been for the 
injustices of the Versailles Treaty and post-war mistakes. 

Second. A constitutional amendment to give our citizens a right 
to vote on the declaration of war before we can send our soldiers 
to fight on foreign soil. This does not apply to an invasion of the 
United States. In such a case we would need no draft and no 
forced enlistment. Amendments to the Constitution to effect this 
are now pending before Congress. 

Third. The constitutional right to declare war vested in Congress 
should not be delegated to the President and the State Department. 
The delegation of any policy-forming power should be protected 
with the utmost safeguard. The fact that the present neutrality 
law is not being invoked indicates a clear contravention of the 
intention of Congress and of its constitutional rights. The present 
neutrality law should be invoked or so revised or amended as to 
meet conditions in the light of the present experience. 

Fourth. Promote and stimulate international trade. To ease 
the tension now existing between nations, it is necessary to divert 
war activities back into normal peacetime activities. This, of 
course, will be a slow and tedious process. My observations in 
traveling abroad recently have been that the greatest factors in 
the promotion of peace would be the increase of foreign trade and 
the cultivation of good will between nations. 

Fifth. Another peace policy would be the declaration by Con- 
gress of the reasons for our national defense. Congress has never 
declared this. We continue to build battleships and other arma- 
ments for what is called adequate defense. In this armament race 
we are setting the example for war by being in the front rank. 
A peace policy will ask, “Adequate for what?” ‘The answer should 
be, “Adequate for the defense of our soil as laid down clearly by 
Congress.” Proposals for such a declaration of policy are before 
Congress now. I myself have introduced a resolution to this effect. 

To summarize: A peace policy is one that reduces strains between 
nations, a policy that avoids giving offense to other nations, a 
policy that provides for the use of our armaments only to defend 
our soil, a policy that strengthens internal democratic processes, a 
policy that avoids involvement in other wars, a policy that gives 
the fullest American aid to peaceful adjustments undertaken by 
other countries, a policy based on justice and good will. 

As I have said, Congress is in session. Congress is making 
policies. These policies must be peace policies in foreign matters 
or we will inevitably have to use the war method. And if we use 
the war method, we will forfeit every democratic value which we 
cherish. 

Question by Mr. Harris. Congressman Luckey, this has been an 
exceedingly interesting outline of peace policies. I should like to 
ask two or three questions, if you please. The first one is this: 
Since many people fear that democracy is endangered by dictator- 
ships, do you think the United States can help save democracy 
by basing its foreign policy upon a readiness to stand by other 
democracies if they are at war with dictatorships? 

Answer. I think that would be dangerous. It would be using war 
to make peace. The only result would be that we would lose 
democracy, not only for the duration of the war, but we would 
endanger it for many years afterward. Surely one unsuccessful 
war to save democracy should teach us that another would be 
a worse failure. 

Question by Mr. Harris. This is very interesting, Mr. Congress- 
man. Another question has been forced upon me recently. Many 
people, in fact nearly everybody, wants peace. They earnestly de- 
sire it. I wonder if you think that peace will cost us anything 
or if it can come to us without sacrifice? 
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Answer: Nothing valuable comes without a price. Peace will 
cost. It will cost our Nation and it will cost each one of us as 
citizens. Our Nation will have to withdraw from some positions 
it now holds, will have to give up certain ideas of prestige and 
certain of its resources, will have to give up war profits if we are 


to have a peaceful world. And every citizen will share in that cost. | 


Indeed, there is an immediate cost which every citizen should pay, 
and it is this: He shoud give time and effort now to work for peace. 
He cannot bring peace by sitting in an easy chair and hoping it 
will come. 

Question by Mr. Harris: Mr. Congressman, that raises another 
question. What can the ordinary citizen do to keep our country 
out of war? 

Answer: That is a very pertinent question, Mr. Harris. In the 
first place, he must have facts. Newspapers and radio addresses 
are helpful, but they are not enough. There now are well-known 
and reputable organizations in this country who devote all their 
time to preparing facts on foreign questions for the ordinary 
citizens. Reports and books dealing with peace and war should 
be studied by every citizen who is interested in the promotion of 
peace. This is the greatest problem before the world today, and 
therefore each club, labor organization, farm organization, etc., 
should have leaders who will present peace programs and thus get 
the facts before the people. An enlightened and peace-conscious 
citizenry can do much to strengthen the hands of the Congress- 
men, Senators, and the President when they are working on peace 
policies. We must know the truth if we expect to collaborate in 
an intelligent way for world peace. 


The Antilynching Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I wish to join with other Texas Representatives in 
paying tribute to our able and distinguished Senator, Tom 
ConnaALLY. Senator ConnaLLy is recognized in Washington 
as an outstanding statesman who is fearless in the expression 
of his honest convictions. His outstanding ability, deep sin- 
cerity, and undaunted courage have made him a national 
figure that Texas should be justly proud of. 
NALLY has assumed a leadership in the Senate in his advocacy 
of measures to give the farmers of our country a fair deal 
and to provide opportunities for tenant farmers to acquire 
their own farms. He is ever alert to protect the interest of 
the peopie of our State. Those of us who realize how vicious 
and destructive the antilynching bill will be to the best in- 
terest of the people of the South and the entire Nation ap- 
preciate his leadership in marshaling the forces of the opposi- 
tion to defeat this iniquitous measure, or, if this cannot be 
done, to arouse the Nation to a realization of the great danger 
of measures of this kind. His masterful speech on the anti- 
lynching bill should be read by every man and woman who 
believe in the fundamental principles of American democracy. 


Ground-Breaking Exercises of Crooked Creek 
Flood-Control Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, Pennsylvania is blessed with 
many valuable resources. We have a climate second to none. 
We have a most interesting topography—level lands, rolling 
lands, foothills, and rugged mountains. Our climate is a 
most valuable resource. Because of the climate the surface 
of our lands are covered with fertile flelds and extensive 
forests. The beauty of the vegetation and the forests of 
Pennsylvania are greatly due to our climate. A necessary 
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element of our climate is rain in proper proportion. This 
rain contributes greatly to Pennsylvania’s ability to support 
its citizens. It is a great and natural resource. Rain results 
from a condition of the atmosphere when evaporated water 
becomes distilled and sprinkled like a blessing over our State. 
It is pure distilled water. We need and have in Pennsyl- 
vania an abundance of good pure water. In certain seasons 
we have an abundance of rain. Some years, because of un- 
usual atmospheric conditions, because of the condition of the 
surface of the earth, and together with the accumulation of 
snow in the mountains, these heavy rains have resulted in 
superfloods. The floodwaters rush down the valleys to re- 
claim as their own those parts of the valleys that from time 
to time they have always used. For a number of years much 
of this land has been occupied by our people. We have built 
our homes on these lands. Great cities and industries have 
located on some of these lands. Today men by use of the in- 
telligence and ability with which he has been endowed by 
God, by the use of the arts and sciences he has developed, 
has devised methods of controlling these floods. Today, after 
many years of planning, hoping, and wishing, we are actually 
starting this program of flood control. Dams at Crooked 
Creek and Tionesta are being constructed. Channel work 
at Johnstown and another dam will soon be started. 

Pennsylvania has become a great industrial State, Pitts- 
burgh the world’s greatest industrial center. Other States 
now using their natural resources have developed hydro- 
electric power and are threatening our industrial supremacy. 
Hydroelectric power is a perfect supplement to steam power 
plants for peak power. Already great industrial cities are 
offering cheap peak hydroelectric power to attract new in- 
dustries. This peak power has also afforded a much lower 
rate structure for home use. Three hundred and twenty 
million dollars is already being spent on the Tennessee River. 

This dam is a purely flood-control dam, and will be oper- 
ated as such. We have hydroelectric resources which will 
probably have to be put to use as supplemental to our steam 
power plants in order that we maintain our industrial 
supremacy. Progress is a relative thing. We must not close 
our eyes to the progress made along these lines in other 
States. Industries near the Tennessee Valley development 
are offered cheap peak power through the T. V. A. Later, 
power and flood-control dams will be built on the Clarion 
River, for which will find a waiting market for the cheap 
peak hydroelectric power. 

The waters impounded back of this mammoth dam will 
be released into the streams in a gradual and orderly man- 
ner. It will prevent the loss of lives. It will prevent the 
destruction of homes and other property, and they will pre- 
vent the disturbance of orderly routine of life and business. 
This control of these waters will also aid navigation and 
result in a reduction in the percentage of stream pollution. 

The time is not far distant when we will no longer permit 
the pure waters of our streams to be contaminated by the 
dumping into them of raw sewage and industrial waste. 

Today we are only beginning the task of controlling the 
waters to prevent floods. Later, no doubt, we will reclaim 
for our people from our rivers other natural benefits which 
are and should be theirs. 


An Ominous Railroad and Utility Parallel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 
Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the current amazingly active 
and widespread propaganda campaign of the private utilities 


is a reminder of the similar campaign through the metro- 
politan press and certain business groups leading up to the 
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passage of the Transportation Act of 1920. They are alike 
in being richly subsidized efforts to change and mold public 
opinion through the influence of those people and organs 
which have caught the public attention. 

The railroads today are paying dearly for the results of 
their campaign. The farmers and laborers have, in the in- 
tervening years, paid for the stakes of that game and will 
continue to do so. As the result of this propaganda, about 
$7,000,000,000 were frozen into the railroad capital struc- 
ture, or about 33 cents out of every dollar of present book 
value. Harking back to the railroad construction era and 
the period of the Credit Mobilier, we find railroad land 
grants, Government subsidies, bond and stock issues totaling 
around $2.50 for every dollar of actual bona fide cost. Part 
of the costs of this fraud were unloaded on the people and 
then washed out in the 1893 panic, when 192 railroads went 
through receivership. A good part of this water has always 
been carried in the railroad rate structure, and the farmer 
has paid a continuing and burdensome charge on his produc- 
tion to support this frozen rate base. Think of the 158,000,- 
000 acres of railroad land grants, about equal to the com- 
bined areas of Oregon, Washington, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut! No honest man contends 
that the spending of this amount of our national resources 
helped the farmers or the laborers. Commissions and courts, 
in their efforts to protect solvency, are loathe to disturb 
rates; hence, it is obvious that the farmers and other ship- 
pers will continue to pay toll. 

Why is it that propaganda allowing such malpractice can 
get by practically unnoticed and without public reprimand 
and revulsion? Is it because the protests of those who must 
eventually assume the debt payment are of necessity unheard? 
Spanning the years to unjustly burdened posterity, we are 
obliged to pay the wages of this debt. 

The utility struggle today is nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of that freeze of railroad capital through the 1920 Trans- 
portation Act. From authoritative sources we learn that the 
total outstanding electric securities amount to about $13,000,- 
000,000. Of this sum, about six and one-half billion dollars 
represents water, “junk and jokers.” To support this excess 
debt, users of electricity are paying about $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually in excess rate charges. This annual excess debt charge 
would, at 3-percent interest compounded, retire the entire 
national debt in about 21 years. Think of this, gentlemen. 

The real issue in the utility problem today is not the few 
competitive public power plants upon which business seeks to 
place some responsibility for the slacking of recovery. The 
real issue is the danger of freezing of this six and one-half 
billion dollars in the rate structure. This will reach far into 
the future. 

Regulation by State and Federal agencies has not prevented 
investors from being victimized, nor consumers from paying 
practically a 100-percent overcharge. Senator Boran, as 
long ago as 1913, at the beginning of the regulation period, 
predicted in a speech on the floor of the Senate that regula- 
tion would not or could not succeed in this country. 

These observations need not disturb us if we use the 
obvious way out and demand that the utility industry start 
to thaw out the frozen water and capitalize on a fair basis 
with amortization and redemption, and then start the same 
amortizing process on the prudent investment base. I have 
on numerous occasions pointed out to my colleagues the 
basic economics of this complex problem, namely, debt re- 
demption, and recognition of the relationship between price 
and volume. Today the market value of the holding com- 
pany stock control of all the utilities in the country is around 
$500,000,000. This sum amounts to the total excess charges 
in the national electric bill over a period of about 6 months. 

Heads of private utility companies have not kept their 
pledges to the American people, made after the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigation from 1928-33. For our 
own protection we should provide and hold a few national 
yardsticks to police the job. Out on the Pacific coast the 
debt-redeeming, low-rate public electric plants at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Eugene, Los Angeles, and elsewhere have had a 
wholesome and beneficial effect on the capital and rate struc- 
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ture of the private utilities, as compared with national aver- 
ages. These private companies have been forced by public 
opinion to trim ship and dispose of nonrevenue ballast. Ef- 
ficient and honest private operators have little to fear 
from the yardstick. No advocate of the yardstick or of 
wider public ownership wants to confiscate investment or to 
destroy values or impair credit. We do want the beneficent 
educational influence of the yardstick. With this yardstick 
the people who use electric power can gage the situation 
and act for themselves. 

On August 21 last, I placed before this body a speech on 
Public Power Projects, Power Costs, and Investments. I 
therein mentioned the remarkable record of the Eugene, 
Oreg., municipal plant, which has operated under the two 
economic principles that I have repeatedly stressed, namely, 
debt redemption, and the relationship between price and 
volume. In the speech I pointed out that the Eugene plant’s 
outstanding debt was now only 18 percent of its cash in- 
vestment, with reserves almost equal to this debt. I also 
set out in tabular form comparative electric bills of the 
home owners of Oregon, as of October 1936. 

The Federal Power Commission has just released its 1937 
Rate Series B for Oregon. To bring my previous presenta- 
tion to date, I am presenting their latest comparison, which 
forcibly demonstrates how the viclation of these two prin- 
ciples has resulted in upping the customers’ bills in an area 
which is better off than the rest of the country, as far as 
comparative figures are concerned. 

Examples of typical monthly bills and average incremental charges 
for residential service, Jan. 1, 1937 


[Asterisk (*) denotes community served by publicly operated util- 
ity; double dagger ({) denotes bill for 500 kilowatt-hours has 
been computed under a rate which limits the use of water-heat- 
ing devices] 
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1 Bill for 500 kilowatt-hours has been computed using a rate which limits the sizes 
of the water-heating elements to less than 100 watts gallon of tank capacity, 
thereby necessitating a larger tank or small heating element than required under 
standard specifications. 

To clarify the issues in this complex situation, I am also 
placing in the Recorp a letter I recently addressed to the 
columnist Miss Dorothy Thompson. I feel it will be useful 
at this time because of the unhappy situation in regard to 
the utilities of Washington, D. C., and the application for 
permission to issue further bonds for the benefit of the hold- 
ing company: 

I have read with interest your two recent articles on the utility 
problem in the Washington Star. In last night’s issue (Novem- 














ber 19), commenting on the spirit of Justice Brandeis, whose 
“acute sense of equity” all true liberals revere and accept, you 
make reference to the Boston sliding-scale rate plan. You are, 
no doubt, familiar with the later failure of this noble initial 
remedial effort in Massachusetts, partly through holding-company 
manipulations. The Massachusetts Sliding Scale Act of 1906 was 
repealed in 1926. The manipulations of the holding company are 
covered in the report of the board of commissioners appointed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts in 1916. 

I am attaching copy of a speech I delivered in the House July 
22 last on The Fallacies of the Washington, D. C., Sliding Scale 
Rate Plan, which was modeled after the Boston plan. I have 
shown therein where the people’s interests were submerged 
through legal legerdemain. If you have the time, I would like 
to have you read it and give me your comments. 

The wave of propaganda now being put out is, in my opinion, 
confusing the real issues. It is an exact parallel of what took 
place before the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, and 
the railroads today are suffering because of this. 

The real issue, stripped to the bone, is this: Shall the six and 
one-half billion of water junk and jokers in the thirteen billion of 
electric utility securities outstanding be frozen into the rate base 
for all time, and such method be continued, or shall the debts of 
these companies be redeemed and amortized over a reasonable 
period? Tacoma, Wash., has amortized and redeemed to date over 
70 percent of the plant investment while giving the lowest elec- 
tric rates in the country. Their residential average rate is about 
one-third of the national average. 

The private companies generally never redeem or pay their debts, 
but refund instead, building up the rate base to the detriment of 
the consuming and investing public. It is not a question of greed 
or socialism but an honest and reasonable approach by all to a 
complex problem, so that in the end the public interest will be 
faithfully served. 


The N. L. R. B. and the Senate Civil Liberties 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


COPY OF LETTER AND COMPLAINT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I insert herein the following letter 
received by me on November 20, 1937, from Raymond D. 
Trautman, editor of the Hosiery Examiner, together with 
the enclosures to which he refers. 


THE Hosiery EXAMINER, 
Reading, Pa., November 19, 1937. 
Hon. Care HOrrMan, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HorrMaN: I enclose a copy of a complaint of 
unfair labor practices, which I filed with the N. L. R. B. at both 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Washington against the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers, a C. I. O. affiliate. 

The N. L. R. B. at Washington wrote me saying they would turn 
it over to the La FPollette committee. I had a letter from Mr. Rob- 
ert Wohlforth, secretary to Senator La Follette, asking for more 
details on this complaint. 

I enclose also a letter (copy) which I sent to the La Follette com- 
mittee. This letter explains the crux of the story. I was sub- 
penaed last summer before this committee. They asked a thou- 
sand questions, but shut me up and wouldn't let me talk on what 
I wanted to tell them about union violence, burning freight cars, 
forcing workers to pay tribute, beatings, etc. 

This American Federation of Hosiery Workers is the C. I. O. outfit 
that committed the terrible atrocity on the Apex Hosiery Mill, of 
Philadelphia, last summer. They also treated our community to a 
reign of terror in which 1 was killed, 125 injured, 442 homes paint 
bombed, and over 300 cars damaged. They have a record that for 
violence and illegality is almost unparalleled in labor history. 

I am led to believe that the La Follette committee doesn’t want 
me to tell the full story. For that reason I hesitate to cooperate 
with them, and wrote them accordingly, as per the enclosed copy. 
Yet I feel that Congress in order to pass fair laws should know 
the full truth of all this terrible labor-strife business. 

I wish you would take time to read both the copy of the com- 
plaint which I made against the union and also the copy of the 
letter which I sent the La Follette committee. After that write 
me. If they want to hear me at Washington, I shall be glad to 
oblige and will call upon you. With kindest regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, RayMonp D. TRAUTMAN, 
Editor, The Hosiery Examiner. 
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[Copy of letter to La Pollette committee] 


THe Hostery EXAMINER, 
Reading, Pa., November 19, 1937. 
Mr. RosertT WoOHnLrorTH, 
Secretary, the La Follette Committee, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WonLrorTH: I acknowledge your letter of yesterday 
and thank you for writing. 

I'll tell you frankly, I think your committee was unfair to me 
when you subpenaed me last summer—not in the fact that I was 
subpenaed but in the fact that I wasn’t allowed at that time to 
present evidence of union violence and many other matters which 
it would seem to me would be most vital for an impartial com- 
mittee to obtain a full picture of much of this labor matter 

Mr. Van Arkel shut me up and ordered the secretary to strike 
from the record all such matters I said and did want to say 
about the hosiery union. What’s more, it appeared to me that 
was used, either willingly or otherwise, as part 
of a smear campaign against me and the Hosiery Examiner. 

The Hosiery Worker, the union's paper, printed 3 weeks before 
I was subpenaed that I was a notorious character and that you 
would call me. Now how did they discover that? 

In my case, I stand ready and willing for a complete and 
thorough investigation at any time the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers does likewise 

If you can give me the assurance that you will be fair and 
impartial and hear what I have to say, I will gladly come to Wash- 
ington and give you some facts and leads that will enable you 
to conduct a really worth-while investigation, to get the two sides 
of this labor-controversy matter. However, if you can't do this, 
I must work toward the end of placing this material in such 
congressional hands who will treat it for what it is really worth. 

Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


tee 


RAYMOND D. TRAUTMAN, 
Editor, the Hosiery Examiner. 


— 


[This is a copy of a complaint of unfair labor practices, filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board by Raymond D. Trautman, 
editor of the Hosiery Examiner, against the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers] 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, 

1432 Bankers Security Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Attention Maj. Stanley W. Root.) 

Dear Sir: Through the medium of this letter, I am bringing to 
your attention certain complaints of unfair labor practices, which 
I, as a citizen and taxpayer, would wish to lodge with your agency 
against the American Federation of Hosiery Workers, some of its 
branches, officials, members, and agents. 

I trust you will use your good offices to investigate these com- 
plaints thoroughly, so that the general public may be fully in- 
formed of any possible unfairness in these complaints. Following 
is a list of complaints, which I wish your Board would investigate 

1. During the past year I have estimated the total in wages 
suffered by hosiery workers as a result of strikes pulled by the 
hosiery union at $2,700,000. Many of those strikes were illegal 
strikes—not votew for by the workers, but simply promoted by out- 
side interests. Against those losses I estimate that the hosiery 
union, through a charge of 2 percent dues and an additional 3- 
percent assessment, has gathered unto itself somewhere between 
$800,000 and $1,000,000. I think it ts unfair to amass such stu- 
pendous sums of money without any accounting to the public. 
Won't you please investigate the wage losses caused and the amount 
of money amassed by this organization during the past year? 

2. Several workers at the Colonial Mills, Mohnton, Pa., have told 
me that they were forced, against their wishes, and under penalty 
of losing their jobs, into the union. In addition, they were fined 
$50 and $60, respectively, and now have te submit to a system of 
having a certain percentage checked off from their pay. I charge 
that it is unfair to coerce, force, and intimidate any worker to 
join any organization and make him pay tribute for the privilege 
of working. I specifically call your attention and urge an i 
tigation of the situation at the Colonial Hosiery Mills, Mohnton, 
Pa., as a case of strong-arm, forceful methods wherein workers 
against their wishes are forced to join the union and forced to 
submit to a system of levies on their pay envelopes. In addition, 
I charge that forceful and illegitimate means were used to destroy 
the Colonial Employees Association, an independent labor organi- 
zation, which is contrary to the Wagner Act, which allows 
worker to join any organization of his own choosing 

3. I complain against the practice of chiseling in hosiery mills 
which sign a so-called union check-off agreement. I have heard 
that several union mills are paying from 10 to 12 to 20 percent 
under the regular scale of wages. Please try and investigate why 
it is all right with the union to chisel on wages when the closed 
shop and the check-off is provided for, but terrible when the 
unionists don’t get their dues. 

4. At the 1935 convention of the Hosiery Union, it was reported 
that $1,500,000 was spent by the union in one strike. This was 
printed tn all Philadelphia newspapers. Please investigate how 
this money was spent and who got it. 

5. At the same convention, newspapers carried reports that the 
union claimed $285,000 was spent at the Aberle (Philadelphia) 
strike. Please investigate who got this money and how it was 
spent. 


6. A freight car loaded with knitting machinery was set afire 
several years ago, following a strike at the Merrill Hosiery Mill, of 
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Hornell, N. Y. Local newspapers of that section in reporting the 
case stated that an organizer of the hosiery workers’ union and 
several members plead guilty, and the local prosecutor there, in 
hewspaper accounts, is reported to have said that he understood 
the hosiery workers’ union paid all costs and damages. I com- 
plain that burning freight cars loaded with knitting machinery is 
an unfair labor practice and I urge a full investigation on this 
matter. Pf 

7. I would like to bring to your attention the terroristic tactics 
and the shameful reign of terror that accompanied the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills strike during the latter several months of 1936. 
One person was killed, 124 were injured, 442 homes were damaged, 
and 356 cars were damaged. This was the most shameful and 
disgraceful series of events ever perpetrated in Berks County. The 
records of the Berks County courts will attest to the guilty par- 
ties. I urge you to investigate who furnished bail for most of the 
culprits arrested. I urge you to investigate who instigated and 
incited this shameful spectacle of affairs. 

8. I am informed a veritable reign of terror exists at present as 
a result of a campaign to force and intimidate Apex (Philadelphia) 
hosiery workers into the union. I am told more than 130 homes 
have been attacked by vandals. Won't you please investigate who 
is responsible for this disgraceful condition in and about Phila- 
delphia? 

9. I charge that the Hosiery Worker, official paper of the 
A. F. H. W. deliberately falsified and brought the name of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, First Lady of the land, into disrepute. This 
paper reported that Mrs. Roosevelt would speak for the cause of 
the Berkshire strikers at a meeting in New York City. At that 
meeting she never in her speech mentioned the word Berkshire. 
It was a deliberate lie. Mrs. Roosevelt gave a fair, impartial 
speech, but the union’s paper lied and misrepresented. I think 
they did the First Lady of the land a great injustice by misrep- 
resenting. I suggest an investigation to ascertain how extensively 
the practice of lying and falsifying is indulged in by the hosiery 
unionists. 

10. I invite your investigation to the actual functioning of 
union principles. In 1931, 46 full-fashioned hosiery mills signed 
so-called union agreements. Since that time 18 have either failed 
or been liquidated and 6 more have moved from their former 
locations. Now, if 24 out of 46 mills, with contractural union 
arrangements suffer business fatalities, wouldn't it make an inter- 
esting investigation why over 50 percent of the union mills fail? 
You know bankrupt mills can’t offer employment or pay wages. 
An investigation along this line would really be helpful to the 
workers of the industry. 

11. I should like to have you investigate whatever political con- 
tributions, if amy, were made by the hosiery union during the 
past several years. 

12. I would like to have you investigate how many workers were 
forced into the union during the past 2 years, and today unwill- | 
ingly are paying 2 percent, 3 percent, 5 percent, 7 percent, Just for | 
the privilege of working. I believe this practice is a violation 
of the civil and constitutional rights of citizens. I call your 
attention to a number of smaller mills in and about Philadelphia 
and throughout eastern Pennsylvania on this score. 

13. I ask that you investigate for any possible cases of dues 
splitting with managements of mills where the check-off exists, 
if there be any such. I ask that you investigate for any possible 


cases of mill foremen getting extra pay to aid the union cause, 
if there be any such. 

I could list a considerable number of additional complaints— 
matters that I have heard and been told about by hosiery workers— 
but I feel the 13 points I have raised for an investigation will 
be sufficient to start this investigation of unfair practices by the 
union and at a later date I can submit more complaints. 

I trust you will use your good offices to start this investigation 
immediately for the benefit and welfare of all the hosiery em- 
ployees in the industay. 

I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND D. TRAUTMAN, 
Editor, The Hosiery Examiner. 


Let’s Bury the Hatchet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. W. D. McFARLANE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 24, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. W. D. MCFARLANE, OF TEXAS, TO 
WILLIAM GREEN AND JOHN L. LEWIS 


Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, under permission given 
me I desire to insert in the REcorpD a copy of a letter I have 
written Hon. William Green, President of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, and Hon. John L. Lewis, Chairman of the 
Board, Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23, 1937. 
Hon. WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
and 
Hon. JoHn L. Lewis, 
Chairman of the Board, Labor’s Non-Partisan League, 
Washington, D.C. 
GENTLEMEN: I have your letters of November 22 with enclosures 
regarding petition to discharge the Rules Committee on the fair- 
labor-standards bill, giving your views regarding same. I signed 
this petition to discharge the committee last Wednesday. It seems 
to me that the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O, should get together and 
bury the hatchet in the ground rather than in each other, so that 
you can fight the common foe that, right now, seems to have you 
hopelessly divided, thus destroying the effectiveness of your organi- 
zations. Grant’s remarks concerning the Democratic Party, I think, 
are equally applicable to your organizations. Why can’t both of 
you see that capital has and is driving a strong wedge between 
you and the opportunities you now have of really cooperating and 
doing something constructive for labor. Besides, you are cruciry- 
ing the fricnds of labor in Congress who desire to do something 
worth while for labor. 
Very truly, 
W. D. McFar.ane. 


The Pathway to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF WEST 
VIRGINIA, ON SEPTEMBER 26, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio address 
delivered during the radio program dedicated to the Gold 
Star Mothers over the National Broadcasting Company’s 
rea network, on Sunday, September 26, 1937, as follows: 


It is with a deep sense of personal gratification that I come 
before you today to join in expressing honor and tribute to the 
crystallized personification of an American ideal and symbol. In 
the course of our daily existence, concerned as we are with the 
many problems which perplex all of us, our perspective unwittingly 
becomes narrowed, and we are more or less apt to overlook the 
presence of important, vital realities in our midst. It is wholly 
fitting, therefore, that the President of our Nation should set aside 
this day by Executive proclamation, thus giving us opportunity to 
pause for a moment, and with a humility as great as their devotion, 
tender deserving tribute to the Gold Star Mothers of the World 
War. 

No organization within the boundaries of our Republic is more 
worthy of honor, not so much because of whom the group is con- 
stituted, but because of what each member of that group has done 
and for what each mother in it symbolizes. Collectively, these 
mothers comprise the soul of our country—the spiritual entity 
whose love is all embracing, whose anguish is borne in silence, and 
whose measure of sacrifice knows no bounds. Individually, they 
are women endowed with all the human passions and prejudices— 
proud of their country, jealous for their loved ones, and hateful to 
war. 

Their passions are motivated by a reason and an understanding 
which they alone can comprehend. They know by bitter experi- 
ence the soul-sickening gruesomeness of war. To them the blare 
of trumpets and the roll of drums sound hollow notes devoid of 
martial melody and they are reminded of the tolling of a death 
knell. To them the color and pageantry of war are but the drab 
trappings of a grim reaper who seeks to rob them of their loved 
ones. To them war is the melancholy sadness of parting, the 
gnawing pain of anxiety and fear, and the despair of death. They 
are unwilling actors in a devastating tragedy whose lines they 
take no part in writing yet in whose enactment they are assigned 
the roles most difficult to play and least rewarded in applause. 

What then must be the thoughts in the minds of all mothers 
today? We read in the newspapers that Spain already in the 
throes of a bloody civil war is threatening to become the powder 
keg of Europe with any one of a half dozen nations prepared to 
apply the torch. We find that the Mediterranean loses its attrac- 
tiveness as a world playground when we read of acts of vicious 
piracy perpetrated in violation of every tenet of international law. 
In the Far East, we see China and Japan locked in a death struggle 
and, as usually is the case, helpless noncombatants paying the 
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awful price in slaughter and carnage. On all sides of the world, 
except in our own hemisphere, we can view the frightful realiza- 
tion of every fear which is conjured in the minds of mothers the 
world over by that brief, horrible word “war.” 

In each of those countries there are mothers today bearing 
their burden of grief, and in their agony of suffering they cry 
out to Heaven and the civilized world for nothing more than the 
blessings of peace. For the mothers of America we are deter- 
mined to preserve and guarantee those blessings by a strict 
policy of nonintervention and neutrality. 

That is the course to which the present administration, under 
our able Chief Executive, has committed America in the field 
of international affairs. In its own forward-looking policy, the 
Government has pledged itself to the policy of the good neighbor, 
and I think I can say without fear of contradiction that prac- 
tically every citizen in this Nation ardently desires and earnestly 
favors the absolute independence, the unimpaired sovereignty, the 
utmost equality, and the political integrity of every nation, and 
they in like manner wholeheartedly oppose every form of aggres- 
sion. The United States of America is determined that this policy 
of enlightened liberalism in international affairs shall be recog- 
nized and respected by the entire world. With all the agencies at 
hand for the peaceful settlement of disputes between nations, 
war is ummecessary even as a last resort, and any attempt or 
desire to engage in one is repulsive and odious, and a direct chal- 
lenge to society and civilization. The useless shedding of blood 
should have neither place nor countenance in the age in which 
we live. 

The mothers of America remember too well the lessons learned 
in the last frightful war. This gathering today bears testimony to 
the impress which those lessons have left upon our national con- 
sciousness, and as a result we have become imbued with a passion 
and zeal for peace that has tinged our entire policy. Our President 
has defined the good neighbor as one who “resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of others.” Our 


duty is to breathe the broad spirit of this revitalized policy, and | 


to make the present day the beginning of a new era which will 
witness a glorious revival in American cooperative effort to promote 
our entire material, mental, and moral welfare, and to erect a solid 
structure of peace which will endure forever. 

As an integral part of this policy, we are dedicated to the resolu- 
tion that not only must we keep out of war, but we must lead the 
way in actually preventing war. The means which we have adopted 
to this end are, first, the proclamation of our neutrality fortified 
by Congressional enactment; second, the adoption of a strict policy 
of nonintervention; and third, the agreement to pacts whose sole 
purpose is the outlawing of war. These are acts of our Govern- 
ment, but to make them effective instruments of peace the peoples 
of the world must be educated to the necessity and desirability of 
rational and sane settlement of international disputes. Public 
opinion should be guided to a “peace preserving and promoting” 
rather than to a “war avoiding” frame of mind. Then, and only 
then, will peace be insured to the nations, and the common aspira- 
tion for its attainment will draw people together in closer bonds 
of international amity and good will. 

Thus, while the Oriental and European nations labor under the 
burdens of militarism, cling to the vicious and cruel institution of 
war, and raise their sons to be cannon fodder rather than peace- 
loving citizens, we in America stand ready to advance in the spirit 
of the Golden Rule, and desire nothing more than the true good 
will of the true good neighbor. Such a rule of conduct is an old 
and universal maxim, but the American Government and the 
American people have given it new meaning. 4nd it is high time 
that the belligerent nations of the world took heed of it and 
helped restore its ancient and powerful meaning. 

Peace and economic rehabilitation must be our objectives. The 
availability of the processes of democracy give the people of this 
Nation an unparalleled opportunity to spread the doctrines of 
peace, and in a world which seems again intent upon its own 
destruction we cannot work too hard or too long in a cause s0 
vital to our national welfare. Our individual and combined efforts 
are needed for the preservation of democratic forms of govern- 
ment. The crisis is thus thrust upon the New World—the Ameri- 
can republics. The Old World looks hopefully and longingly in 
our direction. Our common ties with them strengthen our desire 
to do our best in the molding and achievement of a new world 
order. We have the opportunity and the duty to persevere in our 
efforts to secure a permanent and enduring peace. 

Our course is charted for us. It is our duty to see that nothing 
causes us to deviate from that course. We are agreed that war 


is a blot upon civilization, an outworn relic of barbarism, wholly 


unjustifiable in the light of the adequate machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of all disputes among nations. We must now 


consecrate all our efforts and emotions by concrete actions to | 


the cause of peace. I cannot strcss too strongly the need of 
constant, concerted efforts on the part of all serious-minded 
people to avoid our past mistakes. We as a Nation know the 
effects of the World War, and we have already paid too high a 
price for what we then thought was worth any cost. We are 
determined that this, the greatest and richest nation on the 
face of the globe, shall take no further part in so-called legalized 
murder and leave the flower of our manhood strewn upon bloody 
fields to no avail. 

I can think of no more effective mouthpieces for the gospel of 
peace than the Gold Star Mothers of the World War. Into the 
characters of each ome of you there has been ingrained an 
abiding sense of the futility of war. On the hearts of each 
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one of you there has been impressed the sorrow which is known 
only to those who have lost loved ones on the field of battle. 
Into the lives and homes of all of you the angel of death has 
come unbidden and unwelcome—because of war. 

I urge you, therefore, to hold yourselves forth to the world not 
only with the righteous pride of mothers who have given the 
greatest gifts at their disposal to their country, but also as living 
examples of self-sacrificing heroines who have suffered because of 
the selfish brutality of war. None are better qualified than you to 
give to America and the world the message which your Government 
has preached since the last war. Moreover, if the hearts of men are 
not altogether turned to stone, you will be heard. 

If in this fashion you can bring home to the hearts and minds 
of men a strong sense of the uselessness of war, your brave sacrifices 
will not have been in vain and the future generations of American 
mothers will remember you with everlasting gratitude. 


Thanks for Congress—Thanks for the Private 
Employment Still Left in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH E. CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker; on yesterday, after I was 
permitted to complete a short statement, I withdrew my 
objection to the Majority Leader’s request to adjourn over, 
and so notified him long before adjournment. 

I rise today, Mr. Speaker, in sincere reverence to extend 
my thanks that still in America we have Congress. 

In the same deep reverence, Mr. Speaker, I extend my 
thanks that there is still left in America some private busi- 
ness and some private employment. 

Thanks for this Congress, courageous, returned from con- 
tact with its constituency, proud of its victory last summer 
in saving the Constitution. 

Thanks for this Congress, willing to stand on its hind 
legs, with the courage of its convictions, asserting its right 
to equal voice in this our American Government—a Con- 
gress returned to the scene of battle, to the Capital City 
of the greatest democracy on earth, determined to save that 
democracy from a self-willed ruler, who by taxation has 
driven millions onto the dole. 

Mr. Speaker, I predict that the working men and women 
of this country, if they were here, would fiood us with their 
thanksgiving, and prayers that we not stifle, but that we en- 
courage private enterprise—by removing the tax burden from 
their backs and the backs of their employers, in order to give 
them and their brothers work—work with a decent wage 
instead of a dole. 

They believe and they pray, Mr. Speaker, that by the 
orderly processes of democracy, under our Constitution, and 
with the spirit of Christ, all can prosper, in this great 
democracy of ours. 

Mr. Speaker, I say, thanks for Congress, thanks for the 
private employment still left in America. 


Tribute to America’s Dead in the World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


SPEECH BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF FLORIDA, ON 
NOVEMBER 11, 1937 





Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered on November 
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11, 1937, at Tavares, Fla., by Senator Preprer in tribute to 
America’s heroic dead in the World War. 

Without objection, the speech was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


This is the eve of the day when we shall pay tribute to America’s 
heroic dead in the World War. We come not to mourn them but to 
honor them. Thank God that America has such heroes to honor. 
Wherever they may be in sacred dust, there lies the spirit of this 
people. In a true sense these young men, like that young man who 
trod the Galilean hills, gave their lives that others might live after 
the high destiny of man. 

Two decades ago America was called in derision a decadent na- 
tion and her people degenerate successors of a noble past. They 
beyond the seas who looked upon this paragon of power, the 
accumulation of our wealth, the vastness of our industrial sys- 
tem, the terrible fervor with which we entered into the business of 
life—a little envious, perhaps, of it all—said that America had lost 
her heart; that her idealism, once as pure as a baby’s smile, had 
been consumed in the fierceness of her lusts and passions; that 
her instincts of freedom and love of liberty, her boasted experi- 
ment of democracy, had been blasted on the iron feet of Mammon 
and machine. No more did Pilgrims’ feet tread this treasured land, 
won by countless sacrifices; no more did patriots’ hearts beat in the 
breasts of this people whose fathers had dared to ordain this soil 
as the birthplace of hope, the cradle of liberty, and the home of 
freedom. f 

Then came the chaos of war, war waged with all the terrible and 
destructive energies of civilization and none of its refinements; 
war so terrible that it, like a hideous monster, opened its jaws to 
devour all that ages had attained or eons ennobled. 

For 3 terrible, anxious years America looked upon this maelstrom 
aghast, unwilling to believe it possible that the twentieth century, 
boasting the proudest civilization of history, should be the end of 
it all and mark the time of man’s destruction by his own hand, 
to leave again barren, stark, and cold the lands he had made to 
flow with milk and honey. 

We were a nation devoted to peace; we cherished a tradition 
that we had never warred save for the divine right of freedom 
and in defense of the weak and oppressed. But this thing could 
not go on; it was too terrible, too horrible, too unthinkable to 
be endured; and, fired by the leadership of that great President 
who spoke with a prophet’s fire and passion, who saw with a 
prophet’s eye, America again saw ahead of her, distinct and clear 
as a prophet’s dream, her path of duty. She would not war for 
war but against war. She would guarantee to generations yet un- 
born that never again should this monster raise its ghastly head 
to devour mothers’ sons and loved ones’ hearts. Let the sacrifice 
be what it might, she would not shirk. With a Christian fervor 
and crusader’s zeal, she threw herself into the affray. Her sons 
came from their peaceful pursuits to the training camps, and 
those who in June were despised civilians, in January were the 
first soldiers of the earth. From her mighty machines poured in 
ceaseless streams the tools of war, and her financial system took 
on its shoulders the weight of an impoverished world. A vicari- 
ous sacrifice never seen in history’s annals, save on Golgotha’s 
Hill—a nation unloosing its terrible energies in war, not for the 
grandeur of a throne, not for the garlands of fame, not to expand 
its territory or increase its bursting wealth, but to serve an ideal, 
eternally to destroy the philosophy that might makes right, to 
keep alive in human hearts the gleam of hope and continually to 
refresh the fires of freedom. 

What a passion did that event stir in the heart of the world! 
Suppressed peoples threw off the yokes of a thousand years of 
Slavery and dreamed again visions of a nation’s destiny. Races 
torn into warring groups by conqueror’s hand saw visions of being 
reunited. Poets, dreamers, and philosophers, despairing of a de- 
bauched world, had kindled again in their hearts a conviction that 
nobler and finer things of the spirit, once thought lost beyond 
recovery, yet were nurtured in the human heart. 

How they carried on in that struggle is the brightest gem of 
history, an inheritance of glory to generations yet unborn. In 
the face of battle, in the jaws of death they marched with a sol- 
dier’s courage, a patriot’s heart. A battered foe, a score of battle- 
fields, a thousand guarded and impregnable entrenchments torn 
into a thousand fragments, attested with what valor they carried 
on, insensible of any aim save victory, heedless of death or 
destruction. 

Grateful governments have erected shafts and mausoleums in 
memorium, These are the expressions that are customary in 
remembrance of departed heroes. But those heroes who sleep out 
there beneath the crosses, their remains blended with Nature's soil, 
or rest in sailors’ graves, their souls at peace with God, and that 
one who sleeps beneath the Unknown Soldier’s Tomb, to the steady 
tread of sentinels’ feet, they fought not for shaft nor mausoleum; 
they fought for remembrance in the human heart, for memorials 
of gratitude in the souls of men living and generations yet to 
come; an inheritance of honor from generation to generation to be 
cherished, esteemed, and defended. 

Their work is done, ours remains. They have been vindicated, 
we remain to vindicate ourselves. They have given us new vision, 
the right to entertain new hopes, a feeling of brotherhood and 
human responsibility before undreamed of in our individualism, 
They have brought into one great family the nations of the earth. 
They have given themselves as hostages for peace that all of man's 
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splendid energies might be devoted to the services of his higher 
self. They have torn away the shackles of the mind, broken down 
the prejudices of eons of antiquity, and made for all mankind one 
common purpose to be defended, to be fought for, to be cherished 
by all the races of the earth. 

To the men who are in the hospitals of the Nation tonight, we 
want you to know that your Nation—the nation of that flag which 
you followed, to which you gave your devotion—is thinking of you 
tonight and tomorrow and all days and nights to come. 

We in Congress want you to know that we are trying to give you 
all possible care and attention and will continue to do so. 

We want the veterans to know that we are trying to make pro- 
vision for your families, for those you may leave behind. 

And to all of you be assured that the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee has reported to the Senate favorably the bill sponsored 

by the American Legion to take the profit out of war. 

How well have we who live kept the faith with those who, for us, 
have died? One who looks upon the international scene today 
sees again the fiery dragons of war dashing over the Orient and 
Europe, breathing death and destruction everywhere. The ditches, 
the fields, the swollen streams run red with human blood. Homes 
are destroyed, temples, cathedrals, “all that beauty, all that wealth 
ere gave,” have come to “the inevitable hour” of death and the 
grave from the foul hand of war. Old jealousies have been revived, 
the instincts of greed have again come to guide nations’ courses. 
The heavy hand of the dictator has fallen upon the liberties of 
the people and crushed them. Human hopes which, by the stim- 
ulus of the idealism of America, stood upon the peak of world 
moral heights in the days of 1917 and 1918 and viewed the pros- 
pect of a parliament of men, now languish in disappointment, 
almost in despair. Yet, with all these tragedies before us, we who 
look upon the scene can see that the heroic idealism of America 
in those war days has yet left its indelible impress upon the 
hearts of men. There is not a completely effective body yet, but 
there is a League of Nations which it is to be hoped will become 
an agency through which eventually international conflicts may 
be peacefully adjusted. But even greater in effectiveness than the 
League of Nations is something of imperishable, intangible force 
left to us by the idealists of the world of 1917 and 1918; that is 
to say, a world consciousness and a world conscience. Nations 
today whose selfish ambitions lead them to trample under un- 
feeling feet the rights of nations and weaker peoples find them- 
selves, whether they like it or not, arraigned before the bar of 
world opinion and answerable to the world conscience for the 
reasonableness and the righteousness of their conduct. Today the 
moral forces of the earth stand unitedly for peace and decency 
and fair regard for the rights of others in international as well as 
national and personal affairs. Even dictators shall eventually 
tremble before the righteous wrath of outraged world opinion. 

It is in this respect, therefore, that the United States can 
render an invaluable yet peaceful service. It was in this spirit 
that the President spoke at Chicago. He was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and lived close to Woodrow Wilson. Upon this expe- 
rience the President said recently that he learned in those war 
days what to do and what not to do. He learned from the 
example of Woodrow Wilson how the moral force of the world can 
be marshaled and how effective is that force. He knows how the 
words of Woodrow Wilson behind the German lines did almost as 
much to break the resistance of the Germans in 1918 as did the 
allied cannon in front of those lines. In the same manner did 
the President in his Chicago speech appeal even over the heads 
of dictators to the men in the factories and in the fields, in the 
homes and on the seas of foreign countries for an international 
morality which shall condemn national wrong in the way that 
a wholesome public sentiment condemns and suppresses private 
wrong. 

But let me, my friends, as a Senator from Florida and as a 
member of the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, tell you every one—you mothers and fathers, sons and 
daughters, brothers and sisters—we are not going to let this 
Nation get into war except it be necessary to defend at home this 
sacred soil against the feet of the hostile invader. 

The idealism of 1917 and 1918 is alive not only in the field of 
international relations but in the national life of the United 
States. Our Nation was founded upon the principle of a liberty 
under law which could be found in no land under the sun. That 
aspiration for an ordered liberty found its security in the con- 
tents of our organic, constitutional law. By the provisions and 
the assurances of that organic law, under the protection and the 
inspiration of those guaranties which have come to us from gen- 
erations ahead of us and which we are determined to hand down 
equally sacred and unsullied, equally pure and undefiled, to gen- 
erations yet to come, we have reached in our history great moral 
heights in our national course. Yet there has never been a time 
when the conscience of America was so sensitive to social wrong 
as now. There has never been a period when the heart of this 
Nation was so sympathetic to the need of the indigent, the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped, and the spiritually depressed as 
in the period since the 4th of March 1933. There has never been 
an era in which the righteous wrath of the social conscience has 
turned with more and sterner vigor upon him who would oppress 
and destroy his fellow man than in this era when the spiritual 
idealism of Franklin D. Roosevelt has inspired this Nation’s course. 
A hundred thousand indigents upon new hospital beds, tens of 
thousands of crippled children restored to normal bodies, endless 
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lines of old men and women, sad eyed and poverty stricken, who 
have received old-age assistance, the blind, whom a sympathetic 
Government has taken by the hand, widowed mothers with de- 
pendent children, who have found succor and support, those suf- 
fering from tuberculosis who have found refuge at such splendid 
hospitals as the one which we have just opened in Orlando— 
these countless thousands give their eloquent testimony to an 
American idealism which is not only abroad but at home, in 
Nation, State, county, and city. 

We have learned a lesson in cooperation, in what we can do for 
our fellow man to lighten the load of toil upon his back, to give him 
a better home, a more stable income, better health conditions, and 
@ more secure place in the social order. And yet along with that 
humanitarianism—with that principle of helping the man on the 
way to Jericho—we have also learned that in such cooperation there 
is a greater personal gain. For in helping the man at the bottom 
of the economic ladder to be more prosperous we build a prosperity 
which shall insure a greater prosperity for all. In strengthening the 
weak places in the fabric of our national life we give the whole cloth 
a strength which it did not have before. So just as we still yearn 
for a day of international peace, when war shall be no more, when 
men shall settle their national differences in peaceful tribunal as 
they do now their private differences, we yearn also for a time when 
groups in national life can live peacefully with competitive groups, 
when interests will dwell amicably with conflicting interests, and 
when the common aspiration shall be the common good, the 
welfare of all. 

Thus do these objectives challenge our generation. Back to us 
from those heroes of 1917 and 1918, as they sleep in Flanders fields 
and on the bottom of the seas, comes a message of reminder in 
matchless song, clear as a bugle call: 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow, 

Between the crosses row on row 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still singing bravely fly 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


“We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, and sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you with falling hands we throw 
The torch, be yours to hold it high; 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Let this occasion be one of those which shall in immortal print 
engrave on the hearts of all peoples, and particularly of the citi- 
genry of this Nation, the refrain of the deathless song of remem- 
brance: 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 





Newly Mined Domestic Silver and Its Relation to 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, ON 
NOVEMBER 26, 1937 





Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an able and 
interesting radio address delivered today by Senator THOMAS 
of Utah on the subject of Newly Mined Domestic Silver and 
Its Relation to Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


The Senate is discussing an agriculture bill and I am asked to 
discuss a Presidential Executive order regulating the price of newly 
mined domestic silver. Immediately you ask, What is the connec- 
tion? Is there a relation between the two? My answer definitely 
is “Yes.” 

There are about 20 States in the American Union entirely de- 
pendent upon agriculture. There are several States which are very 
complex industrially or occupationally speaking. There are States 
like the great States of the West, sparsely settled, where stock 
raising and mining are the chief means of gaining a livelihood. 
There are States, like my own, which have great mines, but which 
are predominantly agricultural and which also have ranges and 


forests and several industries which have to do with the products of 
the mines, the range, and the forests. 

Thus my State in a small way represents the complexities of the 
whole Nation. We have a laboring population; we have a farming 
population; we have an industrial population. We have the indus- 
trial, the professional, and the banking class, none of which 
thrives, though, unless all thrive. Agriculture is dependent upon 
mining because it is the laboring man in the mine and smelting 
camps who is the consumer of our farm products. The cities 
thrive only when profits from the field, the mine, and the range 
are obtainable. Our best-paid laboring classes are the men who 
work in the mines and the smelters and for the transportation 
companies which carry the products of the hills and the mountains 
to the cities and the great manufacturing centers. 

Thus definitely a Presidential Executive order dealing with the 
price of silver does affect agriculture. If our mines are running, 
if our smelters are going at full blast, if labor is being fully paid, 
then the farmer and the stockman thrive. Therefore less money is 
spent for relief and fewer people are on the relief rolls 

Probably without exception the Executive order placing the price 
of newly mined domestic silver above the world price has done 
more to keep and to put more men to work and to keep from 
the relief rolls more men and women than any other single effort 
of our Government since it started seriously in 1933 to cope 
with the problems of the depression. And in addition to this the 
Government—not only the Federal but also the State and the 
county—has gained much in taxes as a result of this aid to 
newly mined silver. And in addition to that, too, the Federal 
Government itself has realized a profit from the product pur- 
chased. For every 77.57 cents expended, it has received $1.29 
worth of dimes, quarters, half dollars, and dollars. 

You ask how that can be done. Under our present money bill, 
the President is authorized, within certain bounds, to place by 
proclamation the price of gold and of silver. He is instructed to 
purchase silver on the world market. He has followed the cus- 
tom—a very good one indeed—of differentiating between silver 
obtainable on the world market and newly mined domestic silver. 
This differential was brought into our money scheme primarily 
to put men to work, and it has put to work and kept working 
since the President's first proclamation anywhere from a half 
million to a million persons, thus providing for the maintenance 
from labor of several million people. This labor has produced wealth. 
This labor has consumed the products of the factories and field 
This labor has paid taxes. This labor has allowed boys and girls 
to return to school. This labor has made it possible for closed 
schools to reopen and run full time. This labor has brought a 
restoration of decent pay for teachers, for store clerks; and this 
labor has kept the economic machinery of many Western States 
in a prosperous condition. When the West profits, the whole 
country benefits 

But, you say, it must be impossible for one little proclamation 
to do all this. It would be impossible if our economic life were 
not so interdependent. ‘You ask, “How can it be that silver is 
the key to the activity of the mining life of the West?” The 
answer is a simple one to those who understand metal mining 
It is a difficult one to those who are not familiar with metal 
mining in the West. 

Silver is generally found in conjunction with other metals, 
seldom alone. It is mined from the same rock in which copper, 
zinc, and lead are found. These coarser metals used in industry 
can be mined profitably only when the prices are good. The 
minute copper, for instance, falls below 7 cents a pound, or zinc 
or lead below 4 cents a pound, copper, zinc, and lead mines have 
to close because it costs more than that to operate them. But if 
in a ton of rock taken from a copper or a lead or a zinc mine 
there can be found from 5 to 8 ounces of silver at the present 
price of newly mined domestic silver, one can readily see that the 
copper, zinc, and lead mines can be kept running, even if the 
commodity prices are down, if the silver content and the price 
of silver are high enough to cover the losses on copper, zinc, and 
lead. Now, as most of our mines in the West are mines produc- 
ing more than one metal, it can thus be seen that the great 
copper mines and smelters are kept running and kept running 
profitably with the small allowance given to silver. Our great 
zinc and lead mines, too, can remain open and their products 
stored awaiting a better price, providing silver helps to pay the 
cost of operation. Thus, without offering a subsidy to copper, or 
to zinc, or to lead, the gross metal products required in our in- 
dustrial life, the slight aid to silver makes the mining possible 
and keeps thousands of men at work. 

But, you say that the Government is paying too much for this. 
I have stated above that the Government makes a profit, an 
actual money profit, on the seigniorage which it charges for coin- 
ing the newly mined domestic silver, a charge which is too great, 
all things being considered, but which the mine producers do 
not object to because they realize that in time and the working 
out of our present money legislation ultimately the silver 
price will be high and silver universally used as money. The aid 
given newly mined American silver is merely a legal recognition 
of what is am economic fact. For there is an economic difference 
between newly mined American silver and ordinary silver pur- 
chased in the world market. 

The amount of silver produced as a result of this aid given to 
newly mined American silver cannot be estimated, but we do know 
how much money the Government hag used in the purchase of 
newly mined domestic silver since the President’s first proclama- 
tion. It is in the neighborhood of $112,000,000 ($112,705,000). 
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For this $112,000,000, the United States actually has one-hundred- 

and-eighty-odd million dollars’ (approximately $187,600,000) worth 
of dimes, quarters, halves, and dollars. Thus from the expenditure 
of $112,000,000 the Government made a profit of about $75,000,000 
worth of dimes, quarters, halves, and dollars, and the taxes de- 
rived by the Federal and the State Governments as a result of 
the activity in the mines has more than compensated for the 
purchase. This simple aid has brought to Government easily 
double its cost. 

Looked at simply as a relief measure, may I repeat what I said 
in the beginning, what other action of the Government has paid 
so well? And yet not a cent of this money paid for newly mined 
domestic silver has been used as a dole or for a make-work project. 
Every man who has gone back to work has been employed on 
the regular industrial basis. 

I would not, though, allow it to be assumed that I am justifying 
the President's Executive order solely on the basis of putting men 
to work. That is sufficient justification, to be sure, and it is 
enough to grant a continuation of the present silver program. 
But the program has a bigger and greater meaning not only to 
national monetary practice, but also to world-wide recovery and 
money stabilization. While many nations of the world, forced 
through economic circumstances and the exhaustion of war and 
the depression, are resorting to many different forms of managed 
currency, America is building a monetary base for money and 
controlling it in such a way that monetary inflation would be 
almost impossible even were it attempted. America is also con- 
trolling this base in such a way that the moment world moneys 
become stabilized she can start the free flow of gold and silver 
over the world, and be able to redeem in specie upon immediate 
demand. The present money policy of our Government is not 
only giving us the soundest money that America has ever had or 
known but also by this policy America is preparing the way for 
world stabilization and redemption on demand whenever the time 
becomes auspicious. 

We must never forget that the capitalistic system has been able 
to be maintained only tn those places where there has been an 
even flow of gold and silver, and that the individual has been 
assured lasting accumulated profits from his labors only in those 
lands where and at those times when his profits have been readily 
convertible into either gold or silver. Let no man be so economi- 
cally foolish as to assume that individual wealth can last unless it 
can be readily converted into something that is universally recog- 
nized and into something which will freely be exchanged no matter 
where it is. So far in the history of the world the only two com- 
modities which have always been acceptable are the two precious 
metals. 
wealth in products of the fleld and the farm is destroyed by over- 
abundance or too much surplus. Excess wealth in property is 
dependent upon too many factors. Gold and silver are the two 
commodities that have been recognized throughout history in 
periods of depression, in periods of prosperity, in periods of peace, 
and in periods of war. America’s monetary strength today is 
assured as long as she keeps her money based upon gold and silver. 
Let it never be forgotten by all Americans that if America goes off a 
metal-base money and adopts what has been adopted in other 
countries through force of necessity, a strictly managed currency 
system, internationally speaking, the measure of American wealth 
will be the mass of American labor as it is compared with the 
mass of labor in other countries. 

Therefore that nation which is nearest the ultimate consumer 
and which has the greatest abundance of surplus labor and which 
has the cheapest labor will have all the advantage; and that nation 
would not be America, because the United States of America has 
of all the great nations the least surplus labor. She is the farthest 
from the ultimate consumer and her labor costs are the highest. It 
is only by our continued use of metal money that we can compete 
with the rest of the world. These are the plain facts of history; 
these are the plain facts of our American economic life today. 
Dispute them, if you will; but disprove them, you cannot. 

We have then in our great and continuously growing gold and 
silver monetary base that which, to me, and I know to you, is defi- 
nitely worth retaining—the surest guaranty of the preservation 
of American democracy. 





Conferences Between the President and Utility 
Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 26 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING STAR 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in 
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today’s Washington Star commenting on the conferences 
that have been held between the President and utility mag- 
nates. The article is written by Joseph Alsop and Robert 
Kintner. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of November 26, 1937] 


THE CAPITAL PARADE-—-LEFT-WING PRESIDENTIAL ADVISERS SEEM TO HAVE 
WON BATTLE ON APPROACH TO DEPRESSION 


(By Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner) 


In a struggle as intense as the one now in progress between the 
right- and left-wing Presidential advisers, no secret keeps very 
long. Too many people are too personally interested in the strug- 
gle’s outcome, on which will depend the whole administration ap- 
proach to the problem of the depression. Therefore, the real story 
of the recent Presidential conferences with utility executives, which 
marked the first round of the struggle, is already on its way 
through the administration’s whispering galleries. 

The conservative White House advisers hoped that the confer- 
ences would be the first step on the road to an administration 
peace with the utilities companies. They had strongly urged con- 
ciliation on the President on the double grounds that a peace with 
the utilities would soothe the present panic fears of business, and 
that it would encourage the utilities themselves to spend hundreds 
of millions of business-stimulating dollars on construction work. 

Therefore, three things stick out of the real story of the con- 
ferences like so many sore thumbs: 

1, The President made no peace offer to the utilities executives. 

2. A peace program was brought down by at least one of the 
utilities executives, Wendell L. Willkie, of the Commonwealth & 
Southern Co.; and, although the Willkie program involved such 
concessions as a general write-off of $1,400,000,000 in the national 
utilities capitalization, and future acceptance of the President’s 
“prudent investment” theory of rate making, the President seemed 
to pay little or no attention to it. 

3. The President devoted considerable time to lecturing the utili- 
ties men, blaming them for unreasonable terror, and arguing that, 
in spite of the Government competition sponsored by T. V. A. and 
the other things which have upset the utilities business, there was 
no excuse in the world for their hesitant attitude toward new 
investment. 

The first and most important of the conferences—that with Mr. 
Willkie—must have been downright funny. The utilities man, 
rather naturally, went to it hoping to see an olive branch or so 
waved in his direction. As the story comes from the most reliable 
Washington whispering galleries, he found instead a slightly con- 
tentious President, with Frank R. McNinch, the able power expert, 
who now heads the Federal Communications Commission, there to 
support the Presidential contentions. 

The President opened up by asking just how much construction 
spending Mr. Willkie thought the utilities could do in the next 
year. Mr. Willkie replied that he thought $1,200,000,000 was a 
fair guess, but added that unless the utilities companies were con- 
vinced that the administration was no longer hostile the guess 
would have to be around $1. Mr. McNinch then revised Mr. 
Willkie’s guess to $1,500,000,000. 

Then the President wanted to know just what percentage of the 
total power produced in this country came from publicly owned 
plants. Mr. Willkie thought 12 percent. Mr. McNinch said 10. 
Finally the President asked what percentage of the population 
could be served by publicly owned power plants. Mr. Willkie 
thought 22 percent. Mr. McNinch said 18. 

Taking the McNinch figures as his text, the President proceeded 
to his lecture, which must be taken as the key to his attitude on 
the importance of conciliating business until evidence to the con- 
trary is produced. 

He said roundly that the great majority of the utilities in the 
country were not and could not be affected by the Government 
competition which they cried out against. 

To all this Mr. Willkie replied that the reasonableness of the 
utilities’ attitude was not the important question. He argued in 
his turn that the attitude was there, that it could only be cured 
by an adjustment in the relations between the companies and the 
Federal Government, and that in view of the advancing depression 
some adjustment was vital. 

He then presented his peace program. Its first two points were 
concessions, smaller than the critics of the utilities have wanted but 
larger than the utilities have been willing to make hitherto. 

First, he suggested that the utilities accept without dispute all 
the charges of write-ups in their capitalization preferred up to the 
present by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Second, he proposed that the capitalization having been adjusted 
in this fashion, all increases in the rate base by new investment be 
hereafter calculated on the “prudent investment” system, rather 
than by “reproduction cost”, as in the past. 

The concessions he asked for in return were, first, that the death- 
sentence clause of the Holding Company Act should be modified, so 
that, while all intermediate holding companies would be eliminated 
from the utilities structures within 3 years, the top holding com- 
panies would still be left in control of their operating properties. 

And second, he asked that a number of changes be made in the 
administration of the T. V. A., all intended to minimize the threat 
of Government competition with the private companies, to remove 
the inequities charged to Government competition by the private 
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companies, and to insure the utilities an opportunity to sell their 
existing properties when public ownership of distribution lines is 
desired. 

The President listened to the program in silence and made no 
special comment on it after it had been presented. The meeting 
broke up with pious hopes on both parts that some agreement 
might be reached, but without any concrete step of any sort in that 
direction. 

The second conference, with Floyd L. Carlisle, of the Consolidated 
Edison, ended with Mr. Carlisle professing satisfaction in his talk 
with the President and promising to try to start a construction 
program with his company’s funds, but actually it was not much 
different from the first. 

Thus the President’s left-wing advisers, whose views were almost 
exactly echoed by the President in his talks to the utilities men, 
seem to have won by a clear knockout in the first round of their 
fight for dominance in the approach to the depression. 





Earl Godwin Discusses the Proposed Referendum 
on Participation in Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY EARL GODWIN, OF THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES, ON NOVEMBER 23, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Earl Godwin, of the Wash- 
ington Times, brilliant radio commentator whose discussions 
of public topics are heard and enjoyed by millions, chose as 
his subject for a broadcast day before yesterday the resolu- 
tion I have introduced—House Joint Resolution No. 199— 
which proposes to amend the Constitution so that those who 
have to do the dying and the suffering and to bear the inde- 
scribable burdens and griefs of war shall have a vote on 
participation in foreign wars. 

If the amendment I propose is adopted our national de- 
fense will not be in any way, sense, or degree impaired, but 
the people shall have a right to say whether the blood of 
our boys shall redden the soil of foreign countries in the 
settlement of quarrels of alien origin. 

There is a demand coming from all over the country for the 
adoption of this constitutional amendment, and if enough 
Members of Congress sign a petition I have filed at the Speak- 
er’s desk (Discharge Petition No. 11) the peace measure I 
propose will be brought up for consideration and a vote. 

In his stirring address Mr. Godwin described the situation 
in respect to this proposed constitutional amendment as 
follows: 


In Congress yesterday a significant thing occurred. It happened 
off the main legislative highway, as it were, * * * and 
whether the Ludlow plan for a referendum of the people before 
we declare war is wise or not * * * it mow has so much 
support in the Nation and in Congress that to me it is one more 
indication of the return of democratic independence in the law- 
making body, ee is the heart of a true democratic govern- 
ment. * * 

I think ie: atin * * * put there are so many men who 
know so much more about government than I do I would cer- 
tainly not put myself up against any of these, our great lawmakers 
and officials who seem to take it as a personal insult that the 
making of war should be taken out of officials’ hands. * * * 
The boys who go to war should not be given any part in saying 
yes or no to the negotiations which lead them to the 
trenches. * * * They know so little * * * And they 
would know even less if they depended on some sections of 
government to find out just what is going on as to war. * * * 

Under the Constitution, Congress declares war. * * * The 
Ludlow resolution, amends the Constitution so that a Congres- 
sional declaration of war must be backed by a referendum of the 
people. * . . 

The Ludlow resolution has been gaining national strength over 
the years. * * * It now has millions of supporters in the 
country. * * * has almost enough Members of the House en- 
dorsing it to bring it out on the floor and debate it. * * * A 
total of 191 members have signed a petition giving it the right of 
way * * * needs 27 more. * e 
Seen e Stan ee ae ame 2 oe tease 

* * and he certainly did talk. * * * 
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great character. © © * We know him so well © ® * be- 
cause he was a newspaper reporter who stepped down from the 
press gallery to take a seat in the House several terms back. * * * 
He represents Indianapolis. * * * When he was first elected 
he was the only Democrat to defeat a sitting Republican * * * 
and he’s been coming back regularly * * * doing a swell 
job. * * 

Lovuts semen to me represents the ideal type of democratic law- 
maker * * ®* he listens to the voice of inspiration * * °®° 
that inmer wisdom which we all might as well admit now and 
stop being embarrassed about religious faith. * * * Because 
a resurgence of that method of gaining wisdom in Congress is 
what is going to restore the proper balance between the people 
and their representatives here. * * 

Well, all that Louis suggests is that the people be given a chance 
to say “yes” or “no” about war * * * and that we embark on 
no aggressive war without a vote of the people. * * * It seems 
to me to be the most powerful suggestion made in Congress since 
the days of the crisis of 1860. * * * It contains the first tre- 
mendous new sweep of democracy in our lifetime. * * * And 
yet we find many leaders of the House and administration against 
the idea. * * * Forsincere reasons,too * * °* for instance 
Davin J. Lewrs, silver-haired Congressman representing the Sixth 
Maryland * * * ‘many of you listening to me now are in 
Lewis’ district. * * * Lewis opposes Luptow’s plan * * * 
because Lewis is so thoroughgoing a pacifist he does not think a 
referendum on war * * * will offer any protection. * * ®*° 
Apparently Mr. Lewis thinks somehow, some day, we can wipe out 
war * * * and there will be no need for any method of declar- 
ing war. * * * 

Still and all * * * I welcome this return to real democracy 
at a moment when we are likely to grow gradually into a govern- 
ment with the power all at the top * * * simply because we 
are so nationally lazy we give all our power to the President 

* * and then run off and play golf * * * while the 
President assumes all the responsibility and all the power. * ® 
If that happens in America it is our own fault. * * ® 


Electricity For Every Farm Home At the 
“Yardstick” Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. JOHN E. RANKIN, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
BEFORE THE STATE MEETING OF THE OHIO FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION AT COLUMBUS, OHIO, ON THURSDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 18, 1937 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert below a copy 
of an address which I delivered before the State meeting of 
the Farm Bureau Federation at Columbus, Ohio, on Thurs- 
day night, November 18, 1937. 

There were 7,000 farm men and women present, the larg- 
est crowd it has ever been my good fortune to address on an 
occasion of this kind, and the intense interest which they 
manifested in the subject of rural electrification further con- 
vinced me that this is one of the greatest questions, if not 
the very greatest question, now confronting the farmers of 
America. 

The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I first wish to thank my 
distinguished friend, Mr. Lincoln, for his gracious introduction, 
and to congratulate him and the Farm Bureau Federation of 
Ohio for the great work they are now doing to bring cheap elec- 
tricity to the farmers of your State. 

I assure you that nothing could afford me more pleasure or 
give me a greater inspiration than to stand before this magnificent 
audience on this auspicious occasion and address you on one of 
the greatest economic questions of this age—electricity for every 
farm home at the “yardstick” rates. 

Some of you may wonder why I came to speak to you tonight 
In an unguarded moment last 
summer I promised Murray Lincoln to attend this convention and 
address you on this occasion; otherwise I would not be here. At 
that time I did not know that we would have an extra session. 
I have made it a rule not to leave Washington when Congress is 
in session. I am told the Recorp shows that I am the only man 
who ever served in either House of Congress from the first Con- 
tinental Congress to the present day, who answered every single 
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roll call for 10 consecutive years. [Applause.] From 1922 to 1932 
I never missed a single roll call, even on a point of no quorum. 
Some of my colleagues have said that it was unnecessary to try 
to be present when no serious business is being considered, but 
Holy Writ tells us to watch as well as pray, and there never was 
a group who needed watching worse than did that crowd in Wash- 
ington during those years. [|Laughter.] 

The farmers of this country have heard so much about electricity 
that I am confident they have come to feel a good deal like the 
old colored man down in Mississippi who got lost one night in a 
thunderstorm. He was trying to follow a path by the flashes 
of lightning, but he would tremble with fright as the thunder 
crashed about him. He wasn't getting along very fast and the 
storm was getting worse. He didn’t know just what to do. In 
his bewilderment it occurred to him that he had better pray. 
About the time the notion struck him the lightning struck a tree 
pretty close by and shivered it into splinters. He dropped down 
on his knees and said, “Oh, Lawd, I rekin you knows whut you is 
doin’. I spec you knows mo’ "bout whut’s bes’ in a case like dis 
den I does, but ef it means all de same to you, I'd be powerful 
glad ef you would gimme less racket and mo’ light.” [Laughter.] 

I am sure the time has come when the farmers who are clamoring 
for electricity are expecting less racket and more light. [Applause.] 

As I have said before, electricity is the lifeblood of an advancing 
civilization. The cheaper its rates, the more freely it flows, and 
the more freely it flows the greater are its benefits to mankind. It 
is the greatest servant humanity has ever known, and the only one 
the poor man or the poor woman can afford, and then only when 
the rates are reasonable. It is the purest commodity on the market 
today. It does not matter whether it is generated by wood, coal, 
water power, gas, or corncobs, it is always the same—pure and 
undefiled. It cannot be polluted. It cannot be corrupted. It can- 
not even be watered, or diluted in any way; although some people 
often succeed in watering the stock of the corporation that gen- 
erates and distributes it. 

It is not only the cheapest servant on earth, but it is the safest 
and surest one. It obeys implicitly the will of the Master, and 
will work in a dozen, or a hundred different places at the same 
time—even while we sleep. 

There is nothing degrading about electricity; its every impulse is 
purifying and elevating, and there is enough of it for us all, as I 
will show in the course of these remarks. 

Electricity is something new under the sun, so far as its use by 
man is concerned. Throughout uncounted centuries, Almighty 
God wrote His name in fire across the face of the storm cloud. 
His thunders issued a challenge to mankind to come and investigate 
that great mystery which humanity mistook for the wrath of God. 
Yet man, in his ignorance and in his stupidity, stood with fear 
and trembling, or fled in terror, before that terrible, awe-inspiring, 
scintillating, and sometimes death-dealing apparition. 

About 200 years ago, Benjamin Franklin, experimenting with his 
key and kite, unlocked that ancient mystery of the storm cloud, 
brought down from the lightning’s flash an electric spark and 
revealed to the world a new energy that was destined to change 
the civilization of mankind. And even then it took humanity more 
than 150 years to take advantage of that greatest of all discoveries. 

A little more than 50 years ago, Thomas A. Edison, probably the 
greatest inventive genius of all time, inserted a loop of wire into a 
vacuum tube and generated into it a spark of electricity, thereby 
creating the first electric light, the first incandescent lamp. When 
he did that, he did more to change the course of civilization than 
has any other man who ever lived in all the tide of time. He 
illuminated this earth and made it to mock the starry splendor 
of the skies. He gave us the light that lights our halls and our 
homes, our streets and our highways, our automobiles and our 
passenger trains. But that is not all; he give us the spark that 
fires the gas that makes the motor machine possible. He made 
possible the automobile, the radio, the X-ray, the airplane, and 
the submarine. He made possible our new system of overland 
transportation, and enabled us through the X-ray to see through 
objects that were formerly supposed to exclude all light. He 
made possible the radio that eliminates time and space, taught 
us to navigate the air, and enabled us to roam with safety on 
the bottom of the seas. And that is not all. He made possible 
that great wealth of industrial machinery that has made possible 
our system of mass production, and lightened the burdens of 
men engaged in industrial toil. Yet that is not all. He made 
possible that great multiplicity of electrical appliances that add so 
much to the comforts and conveniences of our homes, and lifts 
from the shoulders of struggling men and women the great weight 
of drudgery under which they have labored since the beginning 
of time. In other words, he made possible this great electric 
civilization into which we are now moving, the like of which 
mankind had scarcely dreamed. 

What we are trying to do is to give to the average man and 
woman, to every man and every woman, the benefits of this great 
progress. That is what we are driving at in our efforts to have 
electricity generated, transmitted, and distributed to every home 
and every business establishment in America, at the yardstick 
rates, or rates based upon the cost of production, transmission, 
and distribution. 

There is enough hydroelectric power in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries to electrify every home in America, whether 
in the city, in the town, or on the farm, and to electrify every 
business establishment in this great country and then probably 
have enough left to run all the industrial machinery of the 
Nation. 





Throughout ages past and gone, this great wealth of hydro- 
electric power has been running waste and wanton to the sea, 
It is the greatest natural resource in all the world outside of 
the soil from which we live, and if properly utilized will add 
to the comforts, happiness, and prosperity of every human being 
under the flag. 

There fre two schools of thought with reference to the power 
in these navigable streams. One of them takes the position that 
it is private property and should be used by private interests for 
private gain. That is the attitude of the majority of private 
power companies. That is the attitude of those great holding 
companies, and super-holding companies that are siphoning money 
out of the pockets of every consumer of electric energy by im- 
posing unjust and unreasonable rates. The other school believes 
that the power in these streams is public property, national 
wealth that belongs to all the American people and should be 
used for the benefit of all. I belong to that school of thought, 
and I believe that a vast majority of the American people will 
agree with me when they understand the facts. 

I live within less than 100 miles of Muscle Shoals. I would 
rather have that great dam situated that close to the people I 
represent, and they have access to the power generated there, 
than to have the dam destroyed and replaced by the diamond 
mines of Golconda. I would rather have that one dam situated 
that close to the people I represent and they have access to 
the power at the yardstick rates than to see it destroyed and 
an oil field discovered covering that entire section of the country. 
I would not exchange it for all the gold mines of Alaska or South 
Africa, if I knew that it could never be replaced. An oil field, 
a gold mine, or a diamond mine, enriches a few, impoverishes 
many, and demoralizes all, and when it is exhausted it leaves a 
wrecked and depleted country. 

This power enriches everybody, and demoralizes none. It con- 
tributes to the happiness and well-being of all. Its every impulse 
is uplifting, and it is there for generations, aye for centuries 
to come. 

It is inexhaustible. We are not exhausting a natural resource 
by using this water, but, on the other hand, we are conserving a 
natural resource and making it to serve many different purposes. 
In addition to generating electricity, we are controlling floods, 
improving navigation, and conserving the soil from which we live. 

A great drive is now being made by selfish interests of the 
Nation against the Tennessee Valley Authority, and against its 
yardstick rates. What they are after is to destroy that yardstick 
to prevent you from getting electricity at what it is worth, at rates 
you can afford to pay. 

A recent article in the Saturday Evening Post attacking the 
Tennessee Valley Authority said that every American citizen was a 
stockholder in the T. V. A. It went ahead to say what you had 
put into it, but intimating that you had not gotten anything out 
of it. There could never have been a more flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion of a great and successful undertaking. The T. V. A. is the 
most profitable investment the American people have ever made. 
It pays for itself several times every year that rolls around in 
reduced light and power rates to the masses of the American 
people. ‘The savings on light and power last year, as compared 
with the rates they would have paid in 1932, before the creation 
of the T. V. A., amounted to $556,000,000. During the year ending 
February 28, 1932, we used 62,653,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity, for which we paid $1,803,000,000. During the year ending 
February 28, 1937, we used 91,555,000,000 kilowatt-hours, for which 
we paid $2,086,080,300. If we had paid the same rate for that 
91,555,000,000 kilowatt-hours that we paid in 1932, the year before 
the T. V. A. was created, the cost would have been $2,642,000,000, 
or $556,000,000 more than we actually paid. 

Every individual who turns an electric switch in his home or 
in his place of business has received a part of that reduction, 
because we have forced rates down in every State in this Union. 
You are still overcharged more than a billion dollars a year, and 
the power interests are making a frantic drive to prevent bringing 
these rates down to a proper level and supplying electricity to the 
American consumers at reasonable rates such as the yardstick 
provides. 

The people of the State of Ohio are overcharged for electric 
energy $50,488,261 a year. If they received their power at the 
yardstick rates, as they have a right to do, they would save 
$50,488,261 a year, and you would double the consumption of elec- 
tricity in a year or two and thereby double the savings, to say 
nothing of the benefits you would derive from the increased use of 
electricity and the employment of additional electrical appliances. 

You are being overcharged more than $50,000,000 for electric 
lights and power, and yet the average farmer in your State receives 
no electricity at all. If I had my way, we would build a high- 
power line from the Norris Dam, on the Tennessee River, to 
Columbus, Ohio, lay T. V. A. power down here at the yardstick 
rates, and distribute it to the farmers in every community in your 
State. That would not only reduce the burdens of the present con- 
sumers of electricity but it would double the values of the farm 
lands in Ohio. You people are just as much entitled to cheap 
electricity as are the farmers in the South or the far West. Some 
people tell you that such a line should not be built for the reason 
that power will be developed on the Ohio River. But you could be 
using this power in the meantime and could switch over to the 
Ohio River when the dams on that stream are completed. But 
they tell you this is too far to transmit electric energy, and that 
such a line would not be feasible. My answer to that is that we 
are generating power at Boulder Dam, on the Colorado River, and 
transmitting it 266 miles to Los Angeles, Calif., where it is laid 
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down wholesale for less than 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, and it loses | lve and pay their debts and taxes and enjoy a reasonable measure 


only 6 percent in traveling that 266 miles. 

A line directly from Norris Dam to Columbus, Ohio, would be less | 
than 266 miles long. Electricity can easily be transmitted, accord- 
ing to the Army Engineers, 350 miles. A line 350 miles long from 
Norris Dam would reach almost to Toledo, on the Great Lakes. A 
line of sufficient voltage to transmit this power to Columbus from 
Norris Dam could be built for something like $6,000,000, and would 
reduce the electric light and power rates to the people of Ohio 
more than twice that amount the first year, with the possibility of 
increasing those reductions to where they would amount to more 
than $50,000,000 a year for the present consumers of electric energy 
in your State 

There are three principal steps in producing and distributing 
electric energy—generation, transmission, and distribution. Hvydro- 
electric power can be generated, as a rule, for about 2 mills a | 
kilowatt-hour or less. The report of the Army engineers for 1930 | 
stated that power could be generated at Muscle Shoals at a cost of 

352 mills, or approximately 144 mills, a kilowatt-hour. At Boul- | 
der Dam power is being generated at 2'i9 mills a kilowatt-hour. | 
Power is being generated and sold at wholesale for a profit by 
private interests at the Conowingo Dam on the Susquehanna River 
in Pennsylvania for 2%o mills a kilowatt-hour. Now, since this 
power is transmitted from Boulder Dam to Los Angeles and laid 
down for 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, it proves conclusively that the 
transmission cost is not more than 2 mills a kilowatt-hour; and, 
remember, that the entire investment at Boulder Dam is to be 
amortized over a period of 50 years by the sale of power alone. 
The Board of Army Engineers to which I have referred showed 
that power could be generated at Muscle Shoals and transmitted 
300 miles at a cost of 2.625 mills a kilowatt-hour. Since it only | 
costs 1.352 mills to generate it, it would cost less than 2 mills a | 
kilowatt-hour to transmit it the 300 miles. Therefore, it can be | 
easily seen that this power can be transmitted from Norris Dam 
and laid down in Columbus, Ohio, at something like 4 or 5 mills 
a kilowatt-hour. 

We are buying it laid down in Tupelo, Miss., my home town, about 
100 miles from the Muscle Shoals Dam, and paying on an average 
of 4.9 mills a kilowatt-hour. We own our own distribution system 
and are distributing that power to the people of the city at T. V. A. | 
yardstick rates, which are as follows: 

Three cents a kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt-hours per 
month. 

Two cents a kilowatt-hour for the next 150 kilowatt-hours per 
month. 

One cent a kilowatt-hour for the next 200 kilowatt-hours per 
month. 

Four mills a kilowatt-hour for the excess over 400 kilowatt-hours 
per month. 

Last year our distribution system paid into the city treasury in 
lieu of taxes $9,546.64; gave to the city to pay on its investment 
$4,390.03; paid intere:t on our bonds to the amount of $1,906.09; 
paid off maturing bonds to the amount of $5,911.39; and still had 
a net profit of $26,235.66. At the same time the people of Tupelo, 
a small town of 8,000, saved $349,000 on their light and power bills, 
compared with what they would have paid under the old rates in 
force before the T. V. A. was created. 

Only about 30 percent of the domestic consumers of electricity 
throughout the United States have electric refrigerators. In Tu- 
pelo it has climbed to 88 percent. Think of it, 88 percent of the 
domestic consumers of electricity in that town now use indi- 
vidual electric refrigerators. The uses of other electrical appli- 
ances such as ranges, electric irons, heaters, etc., have increased 
in proportion. This bears out my statement that the cheaper 
the rates the more freely electricity flows, and the greater benefits 
it brings to the ultimate consumer. 

But the greatest phase of this program is that of rural electri- 
fication—providing cheap electricity for the farm home. 

Some years ago I was speaking in the State of Ohio when one 
of your leading citizens made a statement to me that I will never 
forget as long as I live. He was lamenting the fact that some of 
the best farm homes in Ohio were being sold under the hammer, 
homes were being foreclosed and people were leaving the farms 
and moving to the cities where they might find employment and 
enjoy some of the comforts and conveniences of life. He said 
that a short time prior to our conversation he was traveling down 
the old highway on which he was reared and he saw those mag- 
nificent old country homes falling to ruin—homes from which had 
come the great men and great women of Ohio. He said he stood 
in front of the one in which he was reared and took inventory. 
The fields were laid waste, the fences were gone, and the barn was 
falling down. The house was empty, the doorsteps had disappeared, 
and the veranda was caving in. The yard and garden had grown 
up with weeds and brambles. He said he walked in through what 
had once been an open gate and peered through the paneless 
window into a room that had once contained a happy fireside and 
saw the rats and mice chasing each other across the vacant floor, 
while from the dying top of a shade tree in the yard in which 
the birds once sang, and beneath which the children had played, a 
lonely crow looked out over the desolate landscape and solemnly 
croaked his mournful message to his mate. 

He was describing the conditions of the farm homes in every 
State in this Union. The agricultural people were being destroyed. 
The economic conditions were making it impossible for them to 
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of the comforts and conveniences of life. 
I thought of Goldsmith's lines: 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied.” 


Our people were leaving the farms in those days and crowding 
into the cities. Today the picture has changed; our farmers have 
nowhere else to go; the cities are filled to overflowing; and white- 
collared men are filling the bread lines or crowding the relief rolls. 
Our farmers have their backs to the wall. Where they are living 


now their children will live for the next 500 years We must do 
something to improve their conditions and to make their homes 


more pleasant, more profitable, and more attractive. We can do 
that by electrifying every farm home at the T. V. A. yardstick rates 

Owing to the fact that we have to go to the additional expense 
of building rural distribution lines, we add 1 cent a kilowatt-hour 
up to 100 and make the rates to the farmers as follow 

Four cents a kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilowatt-hours a 
month 

Three cents a kilowatt-hour for the next 50 kilowatt-hours a 
month. 

Two cents a kilowatt-hour for the next 100 kilowatt-hours a 
month 

One cent a kilowatt-hour for the next 200 kilowatt-hours a 
month 


Four mills a kilowatt-hour for the next 1,000 kilowatt-hours a 
month 

We can electrify every farm home in Ohio and practically every 
other State in the Union at these rates, just as we are doing 
throughout the immediate Tennessee Valley area. More farm 
homes have been electrified in the district which I represent within 
the last 3 or 4 years than in probably any other district in the 
United States Nothing that has ever been dome has added so 
much comfort, so much light and hope, or relieved so much 
drudgery as the electrification of these farm homes at these rates 
We are taking to the farmer everything to be found in the city 
except the noise, the smoke, and the city taxes. We are giving him 
every convenience to be found in the congested centers and 
doubling the value of his home. I want to see us do the same 
thing for the farmers of every community in America. When we 
do we will make this the richest and most prosperous nation the 
world has ever seen. 

Some time ago I saw a little woman in one of these old run-down 
farm homes, out in the yard, doing the family washing. Condi- 
tions in that home had gone from bad to worse until it reminded 
one of Shakespeare’s expression, “unfenced desolation.” This little 
woman was standing by the side of a large pot of boiling water 
pushing the clothes down in it with a long stick. She had three 
or four children around her. She wasn’t over 30 years old, yet 
she looked to be 50. She would take those clothes out of the pot 
and put them in a tub of hot water and then bend down over 
them and scrub them until it looked as if she would fall rhen 
she would lay them up on a block and take what they call a 
“battling stick,” and it looked to me as if she was beating all 
the buttons off. I imagine she sat up at night and sewed them 
back on—while she rested. 

I saw that home a few months later. A rural power line had 
been built out to it. It had been electrified. That little woman 
looked 20 years younger. Even the old man had woke up and 
cut the weeds and painted the house. It looked like a new place 
Through the Electric Home and Farm Authority they had been 
able to buy certain electrical appliances, among which was a wash- 
ing machine. She could now put the clothes in that machine, 
close the lid, turn one switch, and go on about her other house- 
hold duties. In a couple of hours those clothes were washed and 
hanging on the line. The cost of running the electric washing 
machine to do the washing for a family of five for 1 whole year 
at the T. V. A. yardstick rates was less than $1. A water pump 
had been installed which gave them running water all through the 
house. They had an electric iron and electric refrigerator. As she 
showed me through the home and pointed out these various appli- 
ances and conveniences, she said: “We have just begun to live.” 

I remember when we were debating this subject in Congress, one 
Member who was opposing my position said that “if the gentleman 
from Mississippi had his way we would build power lines to all the 
farm homes in the country,” and, he said, “What effect would it 
have? The first thing a farmer would do would be to buy a radio.” 
He thought that was ridiculous. I said that, of course, he would 
buy a radio; if he didn't, his wife would make him get one. Why 
shouldn't a farmer have a radio? Nothing brings so much joy, so 
much wholesome entertainment, so much music, 80 many good 
speeches, so many good sermons, or so much news into a farmer's 
home as a radio. One woman said to me that one of the greatest 
things about their radio was that it helped them to keep their 
children at home and entertain them in their own house 

The radio keeps a farmer informed. Probably that’s what some 
people don’t want. A year or two ago an old farmer came to town 
one morning and one of the young men on the street said to him, 
“You've come to town to get the news, have you?” He looked at 
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the young fellow a minute and said, “No, son; I've come to bring it. 
I got it before you woke up.” [Laughter.] That is something for 
the opposition to think about. The farmers are becoming better 
informed today than they have ever been before, and when we get 
every farm home electrified and a radio in every farmhouse, the 
rural people of this country will come back into their own as the 
dominating force in the life of this Republic. 

As I said a few minutes ago, the farmers of this country have 
nowhere else to go. They are going to have to improve their own 
homes and their own surroundings for the cccupation of their 
children. Our young people in the farming districts have been 
rushing through school to get away from home. Where this pro- 
gram has been carried out, that situation is entirely reversed. 
They are now rushing through school to get back home. We are 
building for the future—laying a foundation for a grander day 
when the farmers of this country will occupy a higher place in the 
social, economic, and political affairs of this Nation, and will enjoy 
“a more abundant life.” 

Wherever we construct these rural power lines, I have urged 
that every schoolhouse be electrified and that a room be set aside 
and equipped with electrical appliances so that one of the teachers 
can instruct the children in their use. I especially want them to 
learn to read the meter, before they attempt to learn to read 
Greek and Latin. We have let the other fellow read the meter 
too long now. 

We are just in the beginning of this program. We are lagging far 
behind other countries. Only about 10 percent of our farmers 
have electricity in their homes, while even Japan has 90 percent 
of her farms electrified. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, and 
Germany all have electricity in 90 percent of their farm homes, 
while in Holland and Sweden they have reached approximately 
100 percent. 

I should like to see $100,000,000 provided for rural electrification 
next year, to be allocated equitably to the people of the various 
States. It will all be repaid in time and will repay the Nation a 
hundredfold in increasing the national wealth and adding to the 
Nation's prosperity. 

When we shall have developed all the hydroelectric power in 
our navigable streams, and provided for its transmission to every 
section of the country, when we shall have distributed that power 
to the farm homes of the Nation, we will have given them some- 
thing that will last throughout all time to come. We will have 
laid the foundation for the building of the real America in which 
our people will enjoy the blessings of the greatest civiization the 
world has get known. We will have stored up for our children 
and our children’s children a treasure that moths and rust will 
not corrupt nor thieves break through and steal. [Applause.] 


Relationship of Federal Government to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. F. RYAN DUFFY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF UTAH, ON 
THE WEEKLY PROGRAM OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, NOVEMBER 26, 
1937 


Mr. DUFFY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a brief address delivered by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas!] over the National 
Broadcasting System on November 26, 1937, relative to legis- 
lation affecting education. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Our task in guiding an educational measure through the Senate 
is one of seeing to it that those habits of thought and of action 
which have grown out of our American system of government shall 
be preserved. 

Federal governmental theory has for its primary purpose the 
preservation of local institutions and privileges and the develop- 
ment of national institutions where the interests of all the people 
are a common concern. Thus throughout 160 years the American 
Government in general has evolved around the theory that those 
things which are of primary local concern shall be preserved in the 
States and in the communities, while those things which are of 
common concern to all shall be given over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. For example, Indian affairs, and therefore Indian schools, 
are of general interest, so that the Federal Government from the 
beginning has had control of the Indian schools; and education in 
the Territories, after the creation of the Northwest Territory, 


became a concern of the whole Government instead of any one 
State. 

The American educational scheme has grown up around certain 
great fundamental theories: First, that the home shall have a 
place in it; second, that the proper relationship between the 
church and the state shall be maintained; and, third, that the 
national and local sphere shall be preserved. Thus we see that 
our great educational fundamentals reflect those principles of the 
American democracy which are fundamental to it. While it is left 
to the individual States to prescribe the educational programs for 
the States, the Federal Government must present and maintain 
the ideals, for if the National Government, which represents all 
of the States, shall lag behind, the States themselves might become 
backward in their attitudes toward the importance of maintaining 
the educational scheme. It is well that that institution which 
represents the whole shall be an example to those institutions 
which represent only a part, but it is only an example that we 
seek, for never should the weight of the whole be used in such a 
way against the will of the part that the Federal Government 
should attempt to dictate either policy or attitude. If this were 
done, one of the most important factors which tend to preserve 
the republican form of government in our States, which is, of 
course, a constitutional guaranty to the States, might be destroyed. 

The States are responsible for the education of their people. 
Therefore the Federal Government must not encroach upon State 
privileges and responsibilities. In the evolution of our Federal 
system more and more we have discovered that the best welfare 
of all the people is attained by a partnership between the States 
and the Nation, rather than by an antagonistic contest between the 
two. Thus, in the sixties of the last century the plan for the crea- 
tion of the great land-grant colleges came into existence. Coopera- 
tive action between the States and the Nation followed. 

It will be seen, therefore, from these few remarks that the prob- 
lem of education in America is not a simple one but a complex 
one, but in the aims the problem becomes very simple, because all 
of the jurisdictional entities are aiming at the same end; that is, 
the welfare of the men, women, and children of America. All the 
following are our concern: The furtherance of adult education, 
education for handicapped and underprivileged persons, special 
education in vocational lines for those who are anxious to find a 
place in industry, and the educational aspects of such institutions 
as the C. C. C. and the Army and the Navy, whose primary purposes 
are not educational, 

In our great relief programs members of the Educational Commit- 
tee feel that if these programs rest upon strong educational bases 
and purposes there will be more done constructively toward the 
upbuilding of American citizenry. The future growth of America 
depends upon a trained citizenry. The fundamental aim of all of 
our educational endeavor, be it in the State or in the Nation, is for 
character building in the individual and the promotion of political 
morality in the Nation. 


Crop Control Favored By Tobacco Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM HARTFORD COURANT 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article from the recent issue 
of the Hartford Courant, headed “Crop Control Favored by 
Tobacco Men.” 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant.] 


Crop ConTro. FAvorep By Tosacco Men—Nerw ENGLAND GROWERS’ 
Directors TAKE UNANIMOUS ACTION But No Speciric BILLs ARE 
MENTIONED 


The directors of the New England Tobacco Growers’ Association 
Saturday afternoon unanimously voted to go on record favoring 
bills now before Congress “to provide an adequate and balanced 
flow of the major agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce and for other purposes.” 

Though neither the Flannagan bill now before the House, nor the 
Pope-McGill bill which pends in the Senate, were incorporated by 
name in the motion, it was understood that the action was to 
embrace them and any other measures that might be introduced 
the purpose of which is to regulate the production of basic agricul- 
tural commodities so that the farmer will receive prices on a parity 
with those received by other economic groups. 
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VOTE ON CUBAN IMPORTS 


Meeting for 2 hours in the Hartford County Building, the direc- 
tors also took a unanimous stand on the tariff on Cuban tobacco 
imports. For their motion they took bodily the third point of 
the National Grange agricultural program for 1938 that was adopted 
this week at Harrisburg, Pa. “Agriculture,” this phase of the pro- 
gram reads in part, “should be given equal protection with labor 
and industry under the tariff, and those reciprocal trade treaties 
which are harmful to the farmer should be repealed.” 

While there was expression of an inclination to ride the fence 
on the question, the general sentiment was friendly to the bills 
before Congress. The principal difficulties, the directors observed, 
have been in keeping prices uniform. 

Belaboring the present economic system as unethical, unmoral, 
“cockeyed to the worst degree,” and one in which the dominating 
idea is to “get all you can, regardless of how you get it,” H. F 
Farnham, a director from East Windsor Hill, warned the meeting 
that “each group has to look out for itself.” 

“A bill of this kind,” he went on, alluding to the Pope-McGill 
measure, “makes it possible for the farmer to put his house in 
order. It requires a certain amount of police supervision to en- 
force the rules on the non-cooperating minority.” This group, he 
assured his listeners, is very small. 

Presiding at the meeting was George A. Peckham of Suffield, 
president of the association. 





Agricultural Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


LETTER FROM THE PEMISCOT COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, OF CARUTHERSVILLE, MO 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THE PENDING AGRICULTURAL BILL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by the Pemiscot County Agricultural Conser- 
vation Committee, of Caruthersville, Mo., on the subject of 
the pending agricultural relief bill. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo., November 26, 1937. 
Senator BENNETT C. CLARK, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: It is the opinion of the majority of the 
cotton producers in Pemiscot County that the percenfage of culti- 
vated land in cotton and the percentage of production by quotas 
will not coincide. Goals should be fhade to counties on produc- 
tion and prorated to individual cotton farms within a county on a 
percentage of land in cultivation. We approve the provision in 
Senate bill 2787, page 35, line 19, of 5 acres per family but desire 
it to include 5 acres for each family on the farm. 

We unanimously agree that any cotton crop control program 
is unsound that does not consider the most profitable method and 
localities for the the production of cotton. The history of Pemi- 
scot County shows there is and has been for the past several years 
a large migration of cotton farmers from the old Cotton Belt 
to this new-drained alluvial soil of Pemiscot County. As an ex- 
ample, in 1930 the census shows that we had 206,000 tillable acres 
and the year 1937 shows that we have approximately 244,000 
tillable acres, showing a raise of 38,000 acres in tillable soil for 
which we have no base. The increase in acreage and production 
in this alluvial drained swampland in the past 7 years shows 
definite provisions of the economic trends in cotton production 
in Pemiscot County. 

And that under any control program adopted, an adequate 
quota nationally, both in acres and pounds, be allocated to each 
State in this drained swampland opened up for cultivation. By 
an adequate quota is meant for each State an acreage equal to the 
1937 planted acreage plus such acreage as was diverted under the 
1937 conservation program and a yield per acre equal to the 
average of 1933 to 1937. 

That State and county committees be granted sufficient author- 
ity to assign and adjust county and individual bases within the 
State quota so as to protect the farmer who has cooperated with 
the present program and to effect a fair and equitable distribution 
of acreage and production among the several counties of each 
State and the individual farmers in each county. 

The Pemiscot County S. C. D. A. Committee has contacted a 
great number of cotton producers and they, with the committee, 
have discussed at great length the merits and demerits of this 
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bill and we want to especially extend to you our sincere thanks 
for your interest in sending us a copy of the bill and a request 
for the data that we are enclosing for your information 5 

We are sending a copy of this data to Senator TrumMan and 
Representative ZIMMERMAN. 


As it is a matter of life and death with us in Pemiscot County 
we urge you to support these recommendations Don't forget, 
Senator, that cotton represents the largest cash crop in the whole 
State of Missouri 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. W. REeEp, Jr 


Chairman, 
J. Sam Epwarkps 
Vice Chairm 
Pemiscot County Agricultural Conservation Committee. 


A Right-About-Face Deserving of Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the press of November 24 
quotes Gov. Frank Murphy, of Michigan, as saying: 


We should all strive with one accord to preserve the advance we 
have made. With business conditions at present causing concern, 
and with facilities provided for peaceful settlement of disputes 
there is no adequate excuse for taking violent or extreme measures 
to redress minor grievances 

Both the management and workers should have a sense of 
responsibility about avoiding summary action that might aggra- 
vate conditions 

What we need right now is stability in employment and busin« 
The worker needs this as much as the employer doe While the 
rights of workers must be respected and guaranteed, businessmen 
must have freedom of management and assurance that they can 
operate without frequent and unwarranted interruptions 

Otherwise, as a matter of safety, they 
ments and curtail operations. When this happens, business slows 
down, unemployment results, workers and their families suffer 
reduction or stoppage of income, and trade stagnates 


must avoid large commit- 








POINTS TO LAST WINTER'S TROUBLE 
Last winter, with business at high tide, the people of Michigan 
passed through a critical period f labor unrest and 


emerged without loss of life or sacrifice of political liberty 


happily 

With 
other conditions favorable, business was able to withstand the re- 
sulting disturbance. Our difficulties then were due largely to lack 
of effective organization and definite governmental authority to 
deal with labor disputes ; 

Conditions have changed since last winter In large 
intelligence and reason have been substituted for the rule 
in the solution of labor troubles 





measure 
of force 
The right of workers to organize 





and bargain collectively has now been definitely affirmed hrough 
agreements entered into by their own organizations and because « 
new governmental agencies, facilities have been provided for > 


orderly presentation and settlement of grievances 

The great majority of American workers, like the great majority 
of American businessmen, are law abiding They want stablk 
business and steady employment. To them, and to the public at 
large, the Government owes a duty not to permit a small minority 
to take the law into its hands and stop production because of 
local grievances that can be settled by negotiation. The soluti 
of grievances should be undertaken by the management promptly 
and properly. The work should go on while grievances are being 
adjusted. 

The proper way to settle grievances is not to suspend the au- 
thority of law by taking possession of a shop or factory. That is 
not collective bargaining. The proper way and the American way 
is the way of friendly conference and negotiation in a spirit of 
reason and good faith. The other way leads to anarchy, and 
eventually to arbitrary and despotic rule : 





DEMANDS ORDER BE PRESERVED 

While the State government stands ready to help both sides in 
settling disputes, it is prepared to do whatever it finds necessary 
to preserve order, protect legal rights, and restrain unlawful acts 
on either side. The local governments should stand ready to do 
the same. 

It is expected that both employers and workers will keep agree- 
ments entered into by their authorized representatives, and } , 
recourse to the public authority for necessary protection and as- 
sistance, instead of employing arbitrary or violent measures 

It is noted with satisfaction that the men in the Fisher Body 
plant at Pontiac have decided to resume work while their griev- 
ances are being considered in conference between representatives 
of the union and the management. Their decision ts commended 
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The Government has shown every consideration for the rights | 


and interests of workers, and this Government will continue to do 
so. But it also has a duty to see that the laws of the land are 
observed and governmental authority is maintained. Otherwise 
democratic rule will not endure, and individual liberty will perish 
in the land of its birth. 


The foregoing statement, while it does not, in terms, con- 
demn the sit-down strike as illegal, such is a fair inference, 
for the Governor said—let me repeat— 

The proper way to settle grievances is not to suspend the authority 
of law by taking possession of a factory. 

It is regrettable that the Governor was not of that opinion 
at the time he permitted armed men from other States to 
take possession of the factories of General Motors at Flint 
and to hold that possession in defiance of the orders of the 
court for 44 days. 

It is regrettable that, when Judge Gadola made a court 
order, under which the sheriff of Genesee County might, and 
probably would, have caused those factories to be vacated, 
the Governor, instead of declaring that the law must be 
obeyed, that it was not proper to take “possession of a shop 
or factory,” threw his influence on the side of the law 
violators. 

A firm statement made at that time that the law would be 
enforced, the calling upon the National Guard to uphold the 
law of the land, would have caused the evacuation of those 
factories without the shedding of a drop of blood, for that 
has been the result elsewhere. 

Witness what followed Governor Davey’s action when 
Cc. I. O. threatened to take possession of factories in that 
State and Governor Davey called upon the National Guard 
to stand by. The proposed unlawful seizure of the Ohio 
plants was indefinitely postponed. 

Governor Murphy’s words are fair upon their face and for 
them he is entitled to the thanks of every law-respecting 
citizen of Michigan and we should, assuming that he means 
to follow his words, if necessary, by action, express our 
approval. 

We cannot overlook the fact, however, that, while those 
strikes were on in the city of Detroit, the Governor, while 
declaring in favor of the enforcement of the law, took no 
steps to make that declaration effective, but permitted 
strikers to seize factories and business places. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the Governor’s declara- 
tion in favor of the enforcement of the law, his condemna- 
tion of the sit-down strike, did not come prior to the recent 
sit-down strike staged by the workers of Pontiac contrary 
to the orders of Homer Martin of the U. A. W. A. 

Coming subsequent to that event, some will see in the 
declaration a desire to aid Martin, head of a C. I. O. affiliate, 
while the same aid was withheld from employers earlier in 
the year. 

Be the purpose what it may, let us, for the present, assume 
the Governor to be sincere in his statement that he intends 
hereafter to protect the man who wants to work, whether or 
not that man has signed on the dotted line for Homer 
Martin and John L. Lewis. 

Let us congratulate the Governor for his stand in favor 
of law and order, even though he arrives at that position 
somewhat belatedly and only after the prestige, power, and 
influence of Homer Martin and C. I. O. have been threatened 
by a sit-down strike. 

That the Governor’s course is meeting with the approval 
of citizens generally throughout Michigan is quite evident, 
and Editor Banyon, in the News-Palladium of Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., so well gives the opinion of the average Michigan 
citizen, that I quote: 


MURPHY’S RIGHT-ABOUT 


Gov. Frank Murphy is beginning to talk a bit differently about 
sit-down strikes. The useless and senseless and unauthorized sit- 
down in Pontiac, wherein a few threw thousands out of employ- 
ment, appears to have annoyed the Governor. He’s even gotten 
around to the point where a sit-down isn’t collective bargaining. 

“What we need right now,” says the Governor, “is stability in 
employment and business. The worker needs this as much as 
the employer does.” 
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The Governor speaks wisely and well these days, as business 
runs downhill instead of up and a recession, if perhaps only tem- 
porary, widens and deepens to national proportions. 

The tragic phase of the Governor’s apparently new attitude on 
labor relations is that he wasn't thinking these thoughts last 
winter and spring, when the first sit-downs spawned in Flint and 
Detroit and eventually led on to a period of almost open anarchy. 
Then the Governor was playing a free-and-loose hand with the 
Cc. I. O. boys. He let them hold the automobile plants against 
even court orders and called out the State troops to see to it that 
nobody molested the trespassers. 

Before this disgraceful chapter in Michigan’s industrial history 
finally ended, the sit-down nuisance had spread across the country. 
It finally washed up on the rocks of inflamed public opinion, with 
Congress condemning this means of industrial warfare and even 
President Roosevelt finally in a gesture of disgust voicing “a 
plague on both your houses.” 

The sit-downs cost workers millions of dollars in wages; indus- 
trial and other managements lost heavily from interrupted busi- 
ness and actual damage to plants and goods; the taxpayers were 
out a pretty sum, what with standing the bill for troops and other 
law-enforcement activities; and business recovery generally was 
substantially hurt, what with all the accumulated losses and, even 
more important, the feeling of dismay and discouragement that 
prevailed among law-abiding people of all ranks when they saw 
law and order defied, private property seized and held, and the 
courts ignored. 

Perhaps we should be thankful that Governor Murphy is seeing 
the sit-down and its misshapen fruits in a new light. But what 
a tragedy it is that his conversion, if it is a conversion, comes 
so late. And what a name the Governor could have made for 
himself, with all of Michigan and all of the country, if last winter, 
when the first Flint plant was seized, he had announced that in 
Michigan, at least, private property was going to be secure, that 
men who wanted to work could work, and that while labor’s rights 
in any industrial dispute would be scrupulously protected, the 
same protection and the same privilege would be accorded to the 
employing managements. That’s the American way of fair play 
and the American system of democratic government. 





Many Businesses and Thousands of Jobs Can Be 
Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRUCE BARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, here are brief extracts from 
the letters of small-business men whose businesses are being 
murdered. I have a basketful of such letters and more arrive 
by every mail. Why is not it possible for us to repeal the un- 
distributed-profits tax at once—today? The repeal will not 
affect some of these little employers directly but the psycho- 
logical value will be tremendous. As a signal to the Nation 
that Congress is legislating again to help instead of hinder 
industry, it will banish fear and inspire fresh courage. I 
read in the newspapers that this law will be taken off the 
books next session, but that there is not time to act this 
session. Why? ‘The Congress has shown in the past that 
it can do unwise things quickly; why cannot it do a wise thing 
quickly? Every day of postponement means that more little 
businesses fold up and more men are out of work. Why can- 
not we put aside every partisan consideration and act unani- 
mously, and at once? We can save thousands of little busi- 
nesses and tens of thousands of jobs. 

First. From a small manufacturer: 

As a constituent of yours, may I take a few moments of your 
time to lay before you the business difficulties that beset me? I 
employ 10 people earning from $20 to $70 weekly, one-half union- 
ized. The recent slump in business is costing me about $100 a 
day, and unless a pick-up is experienced soon, it will mean the 


closing up of this business, with the result that these people will 
lose their jobs. 


Second. From a builder: 


Ours is the oldest building construction firm tn New York City, 
but due to high prices, the unwarranted demands of labor, and 
lack of demand for additional space, we have not done any build- 
ing in 7 years. I have devoted my entire time to the management 
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of our properties, which have been in my family for 50 years; now, 
due to the “crackpot” schemes and ideas and schemes put forth 
in Washington, it looks very much as if we might lose our life 
savings. 


Third. From a very small specialty manufacturer: 


Since moving here last June I haven't been able to pay 1 
month’s rent out of my business. It is unbelievable that there is 
absolutely no season. I have been in business 6 years, and this is 
the only time there’s no season. 


Fourth. From a manufacturer of lace: 


Since the United States signed the reciprocity agreement with 
France, our industry has been sick. The duty on laces was re- 
duced from 60 percent to 90 percent, and at the time the agreement 
was signed the franc was about 6'2 cents, and now the franc is 
3% cents. 

A clause in the agreement provided that if the exchange is 
reduced or if it falls, each country has the right to advance the 
tariff to conform to the reduction of the exchange, or give 30 days’ 
notice to discontinue the agreement. Nothing was done by the 
administration at all. 

Merchandise is coming over in large quantities to such an extent 
that we are forced to close down some of the mills, and some are 
working part time. The people that were employed are out of 
work eating up what little resources they had to fall back on. 


Fifth. From a distributor of sewing machines: 


There are in New York City alone over 400 sewing-machine 
dealers with a total invested capital of possibly $10,000,000. The 
almost complete stoppage of manufacture in all industries using 
sewing machines (such as manufacture of dresses, shirts, work 
garments, shoes, men’s clothing, corsets, underwear, etc.) has not 
only made it virtually impossible for sewing-machine dealers to 
secure new business, but has put them in a precarious financial 
condition, because they have not been able to collect outstanding 
moneys due them on business they have done in the past. Our 
entire industry, employing in the neighborhood of 4,000 people, is 
on the verge of a complete collapse. 


Sixth. From a manufacturer of paper boxes: 


During the 3 years ending this December 31 our company will 
have spent in new additions to our plant, including machinery, 
over $150,000. Most of this amount was spent within the past 
15 months. We have also placed an additional $30,000 for spring 
1938 delivery, covering additional machinery, in spite of the un- 
distributed-profits tax which we knew would present us with a 
serious financial problem. 

In order to house this new machine we have to erect an addi- 
tional building but we find now that no matter how attractive our 
improvements may seem we are absolutely stopped from erecting 
this additional building because of the destructive force of this tax. 


Seventh. From the owner of a chain of stores selling low- 
priced clothing: 


Recently our organization leased and improved a store which 
was to open October 16. After the alterations were completed, and 
prior to the opening of the store, we were forced to negotiate with 
a window trimmers’ union (a mushroom union just sprung up 
recently). 

They forced us to sign under threats that unless w2 signed at 
once the demands tomorrow would be $10 more for each man. 
They were ready to picket the stores at a moment's notice. While 
their agent was talking to us the pickets were waiting at our 
various stores ready to start parading. 

We have learned since that several of our competitors signed 
contracts with the same union, giving their men $35 for a presser, 
$40 for an assistant, and $55 for a window trimmer, on a 45-hour 
week. Then other competitors settled for the same jobs at $40, 
$45, and $60 for a 40-hour week. We were made to pay for the 
same jobs $42, $45, and $75 a week for a 35-hour week and 5 
days only. We also had to take three men for this job whereas 
previously we had only one with a part-time assistant. How can 
we now employ three men? 

They demanded that we hire another man at $65 per week for 
the store, even though we did not have work for him. The average 
cost for trimming a store window of this size is about $200 per year. 
Still they wanted to force upon us an annual expense of $4,480, 
although we cannot possibly keep the other three men busy for 35 
hours per week. 

Finally we were forced to drop our investment, and the store was 
not opened. This “closing before the opening” has kept several 
men out of prospective jobs. This also has forced us to cancel our 
order for merchandise and our entire advertising program, ulti- 
mately causing a loss to everybody who would profit from the 
opening of this store. 

We originally operated 15 stores, but recently closed 4 due to the 
fact that unions boosted our overhead to such an unreasonable 
extent that we could not stand it, and it still continues to rise in 
spite of the fact that at this time the salaries of our people in most 
cases are more than doubled and hours reduced 33 percent. 

We can quote a countless number of firms that were forced to 
curtail their business for the same or similar reasons; some who 
have been forced out of business and many more who will definitely 
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be forced out of business unless there will be some encouragement 
in sight for immediate relief. 


It is urgent that immediate action be taken to save millions of 
merchants and their employees from starvation, particularly re- 
tailers who are in a tough spot right now and cannot wait. Other- 
wise we, as well as thousands of retailers, will be forced out of 
business, and the merchants, together with their employees, will be 


added to the relief rolls. 


Mr. Speaker, on Monday morning, November 15, the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent us this comforting message: 

The present decline [in business] has not yet reached serious 
proportions 

Mr. Speaker, these small-business men would agree with the 
President that the present situation is not “serious.” They 
would say that “serious” is far too mild a word. To them the 
present crisis means the loss of their life savings, the dis- 
charge of their employees, and the destruction of their hopes. 
They are fighting for their lives. We ought to help them now 
before it is too late. 





Stop Helping Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID J. LEWIS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


LETTER WRITTEN TO THE WASHINGTON POST BY HON. 
HENRY L. STIMSON, FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter written to the Washington Post by Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, former Secretary of State: 

Stop HELPING JAPAN—STIMSON 
(By Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of State) 
(A letter to the Washington Post) 

Americans are shocked and outraged at what is taking place in 
the Far East. But to many of them it presents merely a confused 
picture of distant horrors with which they think we have no 
necessary connection and to which they can close their eyes and 
turn their backs in the belief that we owe no duty to the situation 
except to keep out of it and forget it. It may be useful under 
Such circumstances to try to recall briefly certain broad features 
inherent in this situation which relate to us and our ultimate 
future. 

In the first place, many of us do not adequately appraise the 
size and character of the Chinese Nation; the influence of its civil- 
ization on Asia in the past and, what far more important, the 
influence for good or evil which it may have on the rest of the 
entire world, including ourselves, in the years and centuries to 
come. For 4,000 years China has maintained what is far and away 
the most persistent cultural solidarity which has existed in the 
world. In all those centuries no foreign conquest and no passage 
of time has been able permanently to materially change or deflect 
her development. 

In the next place, the dominant characteristic of this culture of 
these four hundred fifty millions of people, devoted mainly to 
agriculture, has been for centuries inherently peaceful. As one 
evidence of this, their culture has produced for themselves a status 
where the individual Chinese has required less government than 
the individuals of any other nation. Although covering an im- 
mense territory with enormous numbers, their personal relation- 
ships have remained virtually upon a family or patriarchal basis 
as distinguished from the various forms of community and na- 
tional government existing elsewhere. Recent Chinese wars have 
been purely defensive and internal. No outside nation has any 
reason to fear any armed attack from China provided China con- 
tinues her own peculiar methods of development and organization. 
On the contrary, all such nations could look forward to profitable 
commercial intercourse with the millions of Chinese who are as 
keen, capable, and honest in business as they are peaceful as 
neighbors. 

HISTORY OF “OPEN DOOR” POLICY IS RECALLED 


During the past century when the age of steam and electricity 
brought the modern western world into close contact with the 
Far East, China was at first regarded as an easy prey for the impe- 
rialistic ambitions of the more warlike nations. During the close 
of the nineteenth century a scramble commenced among such 
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nations to seize and divide up her territory. The effort produced 
&@ great rebellion in China known as the Boxer Rebellion. At this 
jJuncture our own Nation, the United States, successfully put for- 
ward a policy designed to arrest this scramble and its disastrous 
consequences. John Hay, as our Secretary of State, succeeded, with 
the warm concurrence of Great Britain, in pledging the other na- 
tions to an “open door” policy toward China. This policy was 
based upon two principles: (1) Equality of commercial opportu- 
nity among all nations dealing with China, and (2) as necessary 
to that equality, the preservation of China's territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity. 

Twenty years later, after the downfall of the imperial govern- 
ment of China and the effort of the Chinese to set up a republi- 
can form of government were again producing civil war and cha- 
otic conditions in China, our government again stepped forward 
at the Washington conference in 1921 and succeeded in having 
the principles of the open-door policy of Mr. Hay embodied in a 
formal treaty to all of the nations having possessions in the Far 
East, including Japan. This became known as the Nine Power 
Treaty. All of its signatories agreed: 

“1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the terri- 
torial and administrative integrity of China. 

“2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government. 

“3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab- 
lishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for 
the commerce and industry of all nations throughout the terri- 
tory of China. 

“4. To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in 
order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the 
rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states and form coun- 
tenancing action inimical to the security of such states.” 


FIFTEEN NATIONS HAVE AGREED TO UPHOLD TREATY 


This was one of the most admirable and far-sighted treaties 
tm the history of modern civilization. It has been joined in not 
only by ourselves, the British Empire, China, and Japan, but also 
by France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Mexico, and Bolivia. Germany also signed it, 
though her Parliament has not yet ratified it. It at once stabilized 
the post-war jealousies and fluctuations in that part of the world. 

The United States and Great Britain agreed to limit the size 
of their fleets and to refrain from further fortifications in the Far 
East in reliance upon the Japanese agreement to leave China alone 
and thus to preserve the opportunities of other nations for peaceful 
commerce with China. 

The treaty was based upon a recognition of the importance of 
giving China a free hand in her gigantic task of economic and 
political reorganization and constituted a deliberate policy of re- 
nunciation of the aggression against her during that process. It 
represented a common faith that only by such a process under the 
protection of such an agreement could the fullest interest not only 
of China but of all nations who had intercourse with her best be 
served. 

Furthermore, this treaty correctly represented the personal atti- 
tude of the American people themselves toward China and our 
sympathy with and interest in her growth and future. For many 
years our people have been conducting in China the greatest hu- 
manitarian and educational effort which has ever been unofficially 
conducted by the people of one great nation toward another. 


AMERICAN ASSISTANCE TO CHURCHES, SCHOOLS CITED 


From hundreds of American towns and cities thousands of 
Christian missionaries and American educators and scientists have 
gone to devote their lives to the assistance of China and the Chi- 
nese people on their new entry into the modern world. By Ameri- 
can sacrifice and American money colleges, schools, hospitals, and 
churches have been built throughout Chinese territory in its most 
remote and inaccessible portions. 

Simultaneously in scores of our own schools and colleges for over 
half a century we have been receiving thousands of eager Chi- 
nese students and educating them according to American social 
and political principles. The personnel of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China today shows marked results of these American 
efforts. Many of her leading statesmen, directly or indirectly, have 
been influenced by our work and principles. 

For 10 years China remained in lawful and recognized occupa- 
tion of her territory. During that time Japan, being then her- 
self under the government and leadership of statesmen of liberal 
and responsible views, was faithful to her treaty obligations and 
maintained toward China a policy of moderation and international 
good citizenship. Unfortunately the historical background of 
Japan was entirely different from that of China. Ninety years 
ago Japan was a purely military autocracy organized upon feudal 
lines of the medieval ages. And although during the past century 
she has made marvelous and gigantic strides in the technical arts, 
im commerce, and industrialization; although she adopted a con- 
stitution with parliamentary features and has been extending suf- 
frage among her people, she was far from having reached the stage 
of liberal democracy. For 7 centuries prior to 1850 her privileged 
class had been that of the soldier, and underneath the veneer 
of her modern parliamentarianism could be found military leaders, 
cherishing grandiose ambitions for military conquests as well as a 
general population which was very sensitive to the appeal of 
military fanaticism. 
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DEPRESSION BROUGHT IMPERIAL OPPORTUNITY 


To such imperialist leaders in Japan the depression of 1930 
brought their opportunity. They had long cherished plans for a 
military exploitation of China and on September 18, 1931, defying 
the civil leaders of their own Government, the Japanese Army 
seized Manchuria. Within 3 months they had torn away from 


| China provinces having an aggregate territory as large as Germany 


and France combined and which were occupied by a population of 
30,000,000 of Chinese. A few weeks later, in January 1932, a Jap- 
anese expeditionary force attacked Shanghai, aiming a blow at the 
very center of China’s territory and commerce. But meeting an 
entirely unexpected, courageous, and stubborn resistance by the 
Chinese Nineteenth Route Army, as well as with vigorous protests 
from the American Government and the League of Nations, and 
possibly because the total American fleet was held united at Hawaii 
on the flank of the Japanese aggression, Japan in a few months 
withdrew her forces from Shanghai with her objective unattained. 

Since then there has ensued a 4-year interval during which 
significant changes have occurred. In Japan militarism has con- 
solidated its hold upon the Government partly by a campaign of 
terrorism, which involved the assassination of the moderate Japa- 
nese statesmen, and partly by the appeal which the successful 
military conquest in Manchuria has made to such an emotional 
population as the Japanese. 

With militarism thus fortified at home, Japan has boldly claimed 
an economic and political hegemony over China, which is in com- 
plete disregard of her former promises in the Nine Power Treaty. 
Simultaneously she has been pushing forward partly disguised mili- 
tary and political steps to effectuate it. She has instigated attempts 
to break away some of the northern Provinces of China proper and 
to form in them separate autonomous governments. She has engi- 
neered invasions by Manchukuoan troops into inner Mongolia. 


CHINESE RESISTANCE STEADILY STIFFENED 


In these steps she has not been very successful and has found the 
Chinese resistance to her aggression steadily stiffened. Under the 
cautious but skillful leadership of Chiang Kai-Shek and inspired by 
the dangers which now so clearly confront them, the people of China 
have been making unprecedented progress toward the achievement 
of national unity and administrative cooperation, and this fact has 
not escaped the notice of Japan. 

Simultaneously events have been occurring in the outside world 
which might well make Japan think her opportunity had arrived for 
a new attack on China. The Fascist dictators of Italy and Germany 
have boldly and successfully carried through coups involving in 
Ethiopia, the Rhineland, and Spain acts of treaty violation and inde- 
fensible aggression. On the other hand, the peaceful democracies 
of the world, being absorbed with the work of recuperation from the 
depression and other consequences of the great war, have yielded to 
these lawless acts of the dictators with a lack of their customary 

irit. 

a. Britain and America, usually in the van of matters of interna- 
tional morality, the people have seemingly been smitten by a tem- 
porary seizure of nervous “jitters.” This has been excusable in 
Britain, faced as she has been, and is now, with an extremely peril- 
ous European condition within range of hér home cities. But in 
America, occupying the most safe and defensible position in the 
world, there has been no excuse except faulty reasoning for the 
wave of ostrich-like isolationism which has swept over us and for 
the erroneous form of neutrality legislation which has threatened to 
bring upon us in the future the very dangers of war which we now 
are seeking to avoid. 


INTERNAL DISORDERS HAMPERING RUSSIA 


Finally last winter in Russia, the one nation whose great and 
growing power lies within reach of North China, and which ts feared 
by Japan, there occurred domestic incidents which were widely inter- 
preted in the outside world as evidencing grave internal disorders. 

Evidently taking advantage of these conditions, Japan has struck 
again, aiming both at North China as far as the Yellow River, and 
also at the center of China at Shanghai. No excuse worthy of a 
moment’s consideration has been given for the attack. On the 
contrary, the statements emanating from Tokyo make abundantly 
clear that there is no such excuse. The Chinese Government is 
denounced as infamous for not yielding to Japan’s wishes in 
North China, and the announcement is made in the press that the 
attack will continue until the government at Nanking is destroyed. 

The methods of the attack also indicate that this is the objec- 
tive. China’s coasts are blocked and her shipping seized and a 
widespread campaign of bombarding the civilian Chinese popula- 
tion, huddled into great defenseless cities and remote from any 
military movement or objective, is put into effect. These steps 
make clear a deliberate and systematic attempt by Japan by a 
general campaign of terrorism practiced upon the civilian popula- 
tion to force the Chinese Government to yield. 

Making all allowances for imperfect information, the general 
scope of what Japan is attempting is abundantly clear. We can 
also forecast some of the effects which her attempt may have 
upon the outside world, including ourselves. 

In general Japan is trying to take control of the development of 
modern China and to twist its form and nature to suit her own 
aims, both political and economic. She is trying to develop China 
in a way which is the exact opposite of the purpose and policy of 
the “open door” and the Nine Power Treaty. Japan makes no 
secret of this. We do not have to guess. We have a perfectly 
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frank exposition of her plan in what she has already done in 
Manchukuo and North China. 


COMMERCIAL MONOPOLY HELD CHIEF AIM 


She does not contemplate “the preservation of China's territorial 
and administrative integrity.” She is actually engaged in carving 
up China’s territory and herself taking over China's administra- 
tion. She does not propose equality of commercial opportunity 
among all nations dealing with China. She is seeking to monopo- 
lize that opportunity and has already taken effective steps to do so 
in Manchukuo. 

She is thus trying completely to transform China's own business 
methods and character and culture and to dominate them to her 
own national ends. Furthermore, she is not seeking to do this by 
persuasion or education or other peaceful means but by force and 
terrorism of the most brutal and barbarous kind. 

Japan is not a good colonizer even of backward races. Her 
colonizing methods have been recently described by an able stu- 
dent of the Far East. 

“What capacity she possesses for construction is counterbalanced 
by a lack in the intangibles of ruling. Her notorious psychologi- 
cal deficiencies have never been more conspicuous. * * * Not 
only are the inhabitants of Manchukuo unreconstructedly. hos- 
tile, * * * Japan has not the capacity to win loyalty by 
sharing benefits and rewards. * * * Japanese can command 
but they cannot cooperate.” These words were from The Price 
of Japanese Imperialism, by Nathaniel Pfeffer, in Foreign Affairs, 
October 1937. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES LACKING FOR COLONIES 


Japan has not even the financial resources which are notoriously 
necessary for colonial exploitation. Her efforts in Manchukuo 
have already strained her own national resources to the utter- 
most. Before she made the present attack her unstable economic 
condition was known to all students. Her credit was impaired, 
her currency in jeopardy, and her foreign trade, upon which she 
was dependent for the necessary exchange to carry on her imports, 
had been curtailed by drastic restrictions. The conditions of her 
industrial workers have been becoming progressively more difficult. 
Real wages in Japan are nearly 20 percent below 1931, while the 
cost of living has risen by 25 percent. 

In short, this headstrong little nation, herself on the verge of 
bankruptcy from the efforts of her previous adventure in Man- 
chukuo, is seeking to recoup herself by a brutal attempt to con- 
quer and exploit a population over four times her size and com- 
posed of men who are individually as brave and tenacious as her 
own people, and who are at least their equal in mentality and 
civilization. 

In such a situation, what is the forecast for us and the rest 
of the world? Japan probably cannot succeed in permanently 
dominating the whole or even a major portion of China. But she 
may temporarily force into her armies large masses of the good 
fighting power of the Chinese to use in making trouble elsewhere 
in the world. And certainly she can disastrously embarrass and 
retard the efforts which China has been making for development 
in her own peaceful commercial way. 

Japan thus can cause immense loss to all nations commercially 
interested in China and for a time she may make herself a 
stronger military power than she is at present, with the result of 
causing great apprehension and danger in the area of the North 
Pacific. For a considerable time, if Japan is able to proceed in her 
own way, there will be a great storm center in Northeastern Asia, 
with grave possible threats and disturbances to us and our in- 
terests. For our Pacific States already occupy ringside seats at 
this battle. 

Such, in brief, is the situation across the Pacific which con- 
fronts our Nation. It is one of those acute international crises 
which force the people of this Nation to think hard and clearly 
on subjects which they are not accustomed to deal with in nor- 
mal times. Our Amerian people are aroused and angry at the 
callous brutality of the Japanese. There is apparently no difference 
of opinion in their minds as to the merits of the controversy. 
Their abhorrence of injustice and oppression causes them imme- 
diately and universally to sympathize with China, but they do 
not see how anything can be done about it. They seem to be 
getting steadily more angry without knowing whether there is 
any proper outlet for their indignation. 

No one knows better than I the difficulties which confront our 
Government in such a situation. No one has a keener desire than 
I to avoid making more difficult the position of my successor in 
the State Department, for whom I have the greatest respect. But 
in every democratic nation the task of those entrusted with guid- 
ing its course in such a crisis would be made easier or harder 
accordingly as the attitude of the public is intelligent and far- 
sighted or the reverse. I therefore conceive it to be a time when 
every effort should be made by citizens to contribute to the 
general discussion which is taking place in such a way as to help 
the understanding of his fellows to the end that it may be intel- 
ligent and farsighted. It is with this object that I venture these 
reflections upon the subject. In them I shall continue to remain 
as far away as possible in the realm of generalities. It is usually 
best for the Government itself to propose specific measures with- 
out being hampered by specific proposals from the public. 

In the first place, let me make it perfectly clear that, in my 
Opinion, this is not a case where there should be any thought of 
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America sending armies to participate in a strife that is going on 

in Asia. Not only is such a course probably militarily impossible; 

not only would be abhorrent to our people, but to attempt it 
would do much more harm than good. : 

The future character of the civilization of Asia must be deter- 

mined, whether peacefully or by war, by the men of Asia them- 

selves. If China is to be saved from domination by force, it must 

be saved by the courage and sacrifice of armed Chinese men. 

The problem of the preservation of China's peaceful civilization 

cannot be solved by the armed intervention of the Occident 


DEMOCRACIES LENDING INVALUABLE ASSISTANCE 


But that is very far from saying that the only alternative ts 
inaction or a passive and shameful acquiescence in the wrong that 
is now being done. The lamentable fact is that today the ag- 
gression of Japan is being actively assisted by the efforts of men 
of our own Nation and men of the other great democracy in the 
world—the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is not only be- 
ing actively assisted but our assistance is so effective and predom- 
inant that, without it, even today the aggression would, in all 
probability, be promptly checked and cease. 

Let me explain this and make it absolutely clear. Japan's posi- 
tion as a war-making nation is far from being self-contained. She 
is peculiarly dependent upon the outside world for her ability to 
attack China. While she has ample facilities for manufacturing 
weapons of all kinds, she is extraordinarily lacking in the raw 
materials with which to carry on such manufactures. In that re- 
spect she is extremely vulnerable. She has no supplies of oil 
worthy of the name. She has no supplies of rubber whatever. 
She has very little iron ore—about one-seventh of what she uses 
even in peacetimes, and she has almost no cotton. 

A further peculiarity of Japan’s economic condition is that she 
purchases her supplies of these vitally essential commodities from 
a very few nations and by far the principal sellers are Great 
Britain and ourselves. During the 18 months prior to June 1936 
she purchased 75 percent of her oil from us and one-half of her 
importations of iron ore and scrap iron also came from us. During 
the same period over 80 percent of her imports of raw cotton came 
from the United States and British India and the principal sup- 
plies of her rubber came from the British Straits Settlements. 

Again, in Japan’s present tottering financial condition she is able 
to make these purchases of raw material for her guns and ammu- 
nition only by selling enough of her own products to obtain the 
requisite foreign exchange to pay for her purchases. 


UNITED STATES BUYS 85 PERCENT OF JAPAN'S RAW SILK 


One of these principal Japanese exports is raw silk. This is one 
of the most generally distributed crops of «he Japanese Empire, the 
production of raw silk taking place in virtually every peasant 
home and farm. Of that crop the United States in 1935 purchased 
85 percent and in the first 6 months of 1936, 81 percent; with 
Great Britain taking nearly all the rest. With the foreign ex- 
change thus obtained Japan is purchasing from us, as I have said 
above, the raw materials for her guns. 

It is not necessary to go further into the picture. Today hun- 
dreds of thousands of brave Chinese are fighting a desperate and 
hopeless battle. The press reports teem with evidences of their 
desperate valor and heroic self-sacrifice. But modern war is a 
matter of machinery and munitions. These brave men are vir- 
tually armed only with the rifles and machine guns which they 
carry. Even their supply of cartridges for these weapons is pitifully 
inadequate. Their artillery is woefully insufficient, their pianes 
merely a fraction in number of the planes of their opponents, and 
they have no tanks 

Day after day there are being rained upon them bombs from an 
unobstructed hostile air force and shells from an overwhelming 
mass of artillery, while their lines are being pierced at intervals by 
tanks which they have no means of stopping. Yet they have made 
a resistance so far which has won the admiration of the world. 
The odds against which they are fighting are being made possible 
by us. 

So I say that the first glaring fact which stares us in the face in 
our analysis of the situation is that China's principal need is not 
that something should be done by outside nations to help her, but 
that outside nations should cease helping her enemy. Given a 
situation in which the supply of munitions was only somewhat less 
unequal, China’s bravery has already shown that Japan's task would 
be hopeless. 

In the light of these facts, the first question that I should ask of 
the American and British people is: Does the safety of the Amer- 
ican Nation and the safety of the British require that we go on 
helping Japan to exterminate, by the methods she is daily em- 
ploying, the gallant Chinese soldiers with whom she is con- 
fronted—not to speak of the civilian Chinese population that she 
is engaged in terrorizing? Is the condition of our statesmanship 
so pitifully inadequate that we cannot devise the simple means 
of international cooperation which would stop our participation 
in this slaughter? I for one do not think so. I believe it can be 
done, and done effectively, without serious danger to us. 


PEACE HAS BEEN PUT ABOVE RIGHTEOUSNESS 


The second great fact which the present situation brings out 1s 
the deep-seated error which has pervaded recent American think- 
ing on international matters. I have heard Theodore Roosevelt 
say that he put peace above everything except righteousness. 
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Where the two came into conflict he supported righteousness. In 
our recent efforts to avoid war we have reversed this principle and 
are trying to put peace above righteousness. We have thereby gone 

far toward killing the influence of our country in the progress of 
the world. At the same time, instead of protecting we have 
endangered our own peace. 

Our recent neutrality legislation attempts to impose a dead 
level of neutral conduct on the part of our Government between 
right and wrong, between an aggressor and its victim, between 
a breaker of the law of nations and the nations who are en- 
deavoring to uphold the law. It won’t work. Such a policy of 
@ moral drift of such a safe and powerful nation as cur own will 
only set back the hands of progress. It will not save us from 
entanglement. It will even make entanglement more certain. His- 
tory has already amply shown this last fact. 

As if to teach us the folly of our ways, since this legislation 
was adopted, fate has paraded before our shocked consciousness 
two instances of glaring aggression in Ethiopia and the Far East. 
Progress is not made in the world by attempting to exclude a 
consideration of the difference between right and wrong, nor is it 
wise legislation to attempt to impose upon the President, to whom 
the Constitution gives the duty of the conduct of our interna- 
tional affairs, shackles of restraint to hold him helpless in all 
future conditions, no matter how complex or unanticipated. 

Finally, in this grave crisis in the Par East we not only must not 
fear to face issues of right and wrong, but we must not fear to 
cooperate with other nations who are similarly attempting to face 
those issues. The League of Nations was founded upon a covenant 
which almost for the first time in human history attempted to 
base our international civilization upon a reign of law and to make 
a distinction between a lawbreaker and its victim. Five years ago, 
on Japan's first aggression into Manchuria, the League, while fail- 
ing to stop the aggression, did not hesitate to pass judgment upon 
it in unmistakable language after a full investigation of its facts. 


UNITED STATES GAVE SUPPORT TO LEAGUE IN 1933 


The League did not fail to distinguish between right and wrong 
in the Far East then, and the American Government, on February 
25, 1933, did not hesitate to range itself alongside of the League in 
that judgment and to declare that its understanding of the facts 
was in accord with the findings of fact arrived at by the League 
and that its conclusions were in accord with the conclusions of 
the League. 

Today on China’s appeal the League is again engaged in an 
examination of the present crisis and the formulation of its judg- 
ment thereon. Our Government should not hesitate, if the facts 
are as we believe them, to support the League again by a statement 
of its concurrence. Such a judgment is not futile. In the process 
of time law is built up both within and without national bound- 
aries by such decisions and such precedents. Japan is far more 
friendless today before the tribunal of world opinion than she 
would have been except for the investigation and judgment which 
Was rendered against her 5 years ago. We should not fail to take 
our part in laying such foundations of the structure of interna- 
tional law of the future. 

Since the writing of the foregoing letter has come the President’s 
Chicago speech. I am filled with hope that this act of leadership 
on his part will result in a new birthday of American courage in 
facing and carrying through our responsibilities in this crisis. 

Henry L. STIMSON. 








Theodore Augustus Walters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


MEMORANDUM ISSUED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR ON THE DEATH OF HON. THEODORE AUGUSTUS 
WALTERS, FIRST ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 







Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp a memorandum 
for the press issued by the Department of the Interior on 
November 27, 1937. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Theodore Augustus Walters, First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, died this morning in Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


Death was due to pneumonia, which developed following an opera- 
tion last Wednesday. 
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Mr. Walters, who was 61 years of age, came to Washington from 
Idaho early in the Roosevelt administration to serve as First 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. Only a few weeks ago he made 
an extended inspection tour of the grazing districts of the West, 
covering 9,000 miles in 31 days. Mr. Walters was familiar with 
the problems of the West and had been assigned by Secretary 
Ickes to direct grazing administration and land matters generally. 

Mr. Walters was born in a two-room log house on a farm 40 
miles from Dubuque, Iowa, in 1876. He received his education 
in the public schools and the Upper Iowa University at Fayctte. 
He put himself through this university and through the law 
school of the University of Iowa by teaching. 

At the age of 29 Mr. Walters abandoned teaching to enter into 
the practice of law at Caldwell, Idaho, where he remained until 
his appointment as First Assistant Secretary of the Interior in 1933. 

Mr. Walters was active in Democratic politics in his State. He 
was elected attorney general of Idaho in 1916. He was appointed 
a member of the State board of education in 1914, was rean- 
pointed to the same position in 1931, and became president of the 
board in 1933. 

Surviving Mr. Walters are his widow and two daughters, Mrs. 
Robert Van Uden, of Washington, D. C., and Mrs. Robert Coker, 
of South Carolina, and a son, John Walters, of Boise, Idaho. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walters made their home in Washington at the Roose- 
velt Hotel. 

Puneral arrangements will be announced later. 

Secretary Ickes, when informed of Mr. Walters’ death, made the 
following statement: 

“Theodore A. Walters was a fine public servant—devoted, sin- 
cere, and loyal to the people whom he served. As First Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior I had come to rely 
greatly upon him. He was willing to shoulder responsibility, he 
was a man of sound judgment, and he never complained, however 
great the burden that he was called upon to carry. 

“As a citizen of Idaho, he was particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of the West, which he Knew so well. One of the 
greatest services that he has performed has been in connection 
with formulating and helping to carry out the new grazing con- 
trol program. Only 2 weeks ago he returned to Washington after 
a 9,000-mile trip through the grazing States in the interest of the 
conservation of the public range. On this trip he addressed many 
gatherings of stockmen and sheepmen. He understood their prob- 
lems and they understood his language. 

“The death of Mr. Walters is a personal loss to me and a seri- 
ous one to the Department. All of those who have worked with 
him will miss him.” 

F. R. Carpenter, director of the Grazing Division, said: 

“First Assistant Secretary Walters took a great and effective in- 
terest in the Division of Grazing, which was assigned to him for 
supervision, 

“As the owner of several ranch properties in Idaho and as a 
former member of the State land board and the former attorney 
general of the State of Idaho, he had an exceptional fund of 
knowledge and background for directing the activities of the 
division of grazing. 

“His interest in all matters extended far beyond his necessary 
official duties, and he went into the details of all cases and gave 
freely of his time and knowledge for the carrying out of this 
important new work. 

“At the recent series of meetings in the nine Western States, 
his courteous and dignified manner of presiding, together with 
his rough and ready western way of meeting all comers on their 
own ground, won for him a host of friends among the stockmen 
of the West as well as endearing him to the members of the 
Division of Grazing, who were working even more closely with him.” 


Thanksgiving Day Sermon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT REVEREND JAMES E. 
FREEMAN, D. D., LL. D.. IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL AT 
THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN COMMEMORA- 
TION OF THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE FORMATION OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following sermon deliv- 
ered by the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D., 
in the Washington Cathedral at the national thanksgiving 
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service in commemoration of the sesquicentennial of the for- 
mation of the Constitution of the United States, sponsored by 
the Bishop of Washington and the dean and chapter of the 
Cathedral and the Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons of the District of Columbia and under the auspices of 
the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission: 


St. Luke 12:48. “Unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall be much required.” 

Such a statement seems obvious and axiomatic. To measure 
responsibility by the standard of privilege and opportunity, is 
on the face of it normal and consistent. Advantage of any 
kind, education, the acquisition of gifts and material gain, these 
we conceive to carry with them an obligation measured by their 
volume and content. It is a cardinal rule that runs the gamut 
of all life. A rich, highly cultivated soil must yield a bountiful 
crop; a pruned and carefully nurtured orchard must yield choice 
fruits; a youth long trained in classroom and academy must 
contribute his just share to the good of his fellows. This ap- 
plies with like force to a favored community or a favored State 
America, blessed above nations, occupies a place in the world that 
lays upon it heavy and ever-increasing obligations. Those of us 
who share its gifts and bounty are not alone recipients, we are 
responsible dispensers of these gifts and we dare not shirk our 
responsibility, else we shall prove unworthy of our place and 
Nation. It is this that moves us on this Thanksgiving Day not 
only to acknowledge the blessings that are ours, but to make 
searching inquiry as to the consistent discharge of our duties 
and obligations and to appraise them in the light of the favors 
and gifts we have received. 

It is such a day as this that calls us away from our individual 
successes or failures to think in terms of our life as a people. It 
is a day designed to efface all distinctions and it compels us to 
acknowledge that we share in equal or unequa’ measure the 
blessings that have come to us from a beneficent and ever- 
mindful God and Father of us all. However through our selfish- 
ness and self-seeking we may have contravened the operation of 
His just laws, however inequitable to our vision may seem the 
apportionment of His gifts, it is from Him, and Him alone, that we 
continue to enjoy the bounty that is ours and the gifts and 
blessings that we commonly share. Responsive or unresponsive as 
we may be in our praise and gratitude, still in the reckoning of our 
blessings we are compelled to recognize that beyond all our clever- 
ness and cunning resides a power that determines our strength or 
our weakness, our prosperity or our adversity. What our hands 
may fashion, our factories produce, or our inventive genius create 
must be reckoned apart from the favors and gifts that make life 


possible and its vitality and being secure. 
Widespread prosperity brings its gifts and blessings to every 


home. Misfortune and disaster cast their dark shadows across 
every hearthstone. Great as is the extent of the Republic, varied 
as are its enterprises, there is a definite sense of corporate unity 
that compels us on such a day as this to think of the Nation as a 
whole. 

The record of our advance and amazing growth and develop- 
ment is unparalleled in any like period in human history. Some- 
thing other than the genius man, or a combination of fortui- 
tous circumstances, has worked this modern miracle. Other nations 
have come to power and affluence and won their proud place in the 
sun, but their way has been marked by cruel aggressions and the 
might and power of the sword. What they coveted they ruthlessly 
took; their progress was the way of blood and their rule the way of 
tyranny. It was from such conceptions of government that our 
fathers revolted and rebelled and established here on this western 
continent a free and independent system—a system that contem- 
plated the equality and equitable advantage of all its citizens, with 
liberty as its strong and compelling watchword. 

For 150 years this Nation has pursued its prescribed course under 
the Constitution, and despite threats from without and confusions 
within, it has moved along its way, until it stands today incom- 
parable among its sister nations, and the ultimate attainment of 
its proud destiny is yet to be revealed. The ship of state has had its 
days of stern trial and discipline and at times it has been halted in 
its progress, but again and again where crises have come, it has 
been directed in ways that bore evidence of divine leading, and 
highly ordained pilots have steered it into channels that saved it 
from misfortune and disaster. 

As we view it today we see it, even in the face of world con- 
fusions and disorders pursuing its course, unlet and unhindered 
by winds that are contrary and seas that are boisterous and 
troubled. We are compelled to believe that its testing has lent 
strength to its purpose and fitted it for perils that may still lie 
ahead. At such a time as this and on so memorable an anni- 
versary, we may with propriety reappraise our inheritance and 
with unfeigned humility discover to ourselves our weakness and 
our strength. To rejoice in what we have enjoyed of continuing 
happiness and prosperity and not to look to conditions that may 
prove inimical to our future growth would be to hold our trust 
with careless and unworthy hands. A prodigal people, indifferent 
to their trust or disobedient to their fundamental law, do not de- 
serve the favor of God nor the security which their national gifts 
afford. We are filled with reverent awe when we survey our history 


and reflect upon the crises through which we have passed un- | the system we have. 
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scathed, guided by the hand of Him who determines the destiny of 
states and nations 

Must we not believe that the Constitution itself bears unmis- 
takable evidence of His purpose and will concerning us? The 
story of the trials of those noble men who labored to give the 
new Government its guiding state paper constitutes in itself one 
of the most fascinating and compelling pages in the annals of 
human history. That they were given the prophetic vision to 
project themselves into the future years of the young Republic, 
that they wrought so wisely and well that their work has endured, 
gives eloquent testimony to their commanding genius 

It is interesting to observe that they were, in the main, young 
men, fired with the courage and imagination of youth. They 
seemed to envision a nation grown to great proportions peopled by 
diverse races, seeking its protection and its ever-expanding oppor- 
tunities. It is one of the miracles of history that their planning 
should have been on such a scale as to accommodate itself to the 
swift changes of the multiplying years. We of this later generation, 
as we contemplate their work, are astounded and amazed as we 
acknowledge its comprehensiveness and adaptability. From 13 
sparsely settled colonies we have grown to a mighty commonwealth 
of 48 sovereign and independent States. From 3,000,000 loyal ad- 
herents of a new and untried system of government, we have be- 
come a Nation whose territory reaches from ocean to ocean, with a 
vast population of 130,000,000. Within our confines we have the 
children of every race and tongue, drawn as by some magnetic in- 
fluence from the peoples of the Old World. Slow as the processes of 
assimilation have been, and foreign as yet to our ways as are those 
who have sought our shores, still we demonstrate to the world about 
us a unity in diversity that makes of the Republic a major power 
in the sisterhood of nations. 

Measured by what we represent of genius, resources, and ca- 
pacities, we stand at the forefront of the world’s greatest states. 
We have at times lacked restraint in appraising our possessions, we 
have been arrogant and boastful in proclaiming our wealth and our 
power; these are but the symptoms of a youthful and overzealous 
people. A kindly judgment may overlook the indiscretions of 
youth. These latter years have put upon us new tests and com- 
pelled us to study afresh our systems and our habits as a people. 
In the light of the swift and tragic changes that have come to the 
nations overseas, and in the face of a conspiracy of forces that 
would seek to divert us from our chosen course, we have to think 
deeply and soberly about the consistencies and inconsistencies that 
characterize our life. 

It has been made clearly evident to us that the rapidity of our 
growth and the expansion of our industries have outdistanced our 
capacity to deal fairly and equitably with the problems they have 
created or to remedy the evils which inevitably accompany ab- 
normal growth and development. Where one evil practice has 
been scotched and extirpated new and manifold evils appear. 
Where we have cultivated rugged individualism and stressed its 
gifts of initiative, we have failed signally to meet the large cor- 
porate problems that follow the concentration of population in 
great cities. This may have been the normal experience of a na- 
tion that rapidly changed from rural to urban conditions. Once 
we were tillers of the soil and the products of our fields consti- 
tuted our chief wealth. Today we are the builders and operators 
of vast and complex mechanisms and men, and women, too, have 
become but cogs in cur industrial workroom. 

Surely the changes have been kaleidoscopic and they have 
created new problems that demand the best we have of genius 
and statesmanship. Our basic principles do not change; their 
application to meet new needs calls for the wisest and most con- 
sistent judgment we have to give. We are not reactionary when 
we turn to our avowed and cherished ideals and give them place 
in our life; we are guilty of an inconsistent conservatism when we 
fail to recognize that “new occasions teach new duties.” The fact 
that new and untried experiments are in process in other lands 
must not affect us in our determined course. America stands as a 
tested experiment in government, and its ways and practices are 
not the ways of Europe and Asia. This we need to affirm with 
deepened conviction today. We predicate our system upon prin- 
ciples that are unique to a people whose avowed purpose is the 
fullest and most equitable distribution of the blessings and gifts 
of life. 

If in other places and in other lands a new freedom is being sought 
by methods that are strange to our accepted view and practice, we 
bid them Godspeed, but we ask that we be freed from their devices 
and unembarrassed by their persistent propaganda. We lay no 
claim to impeccability, we have our faults and our weaknesses, and 
we frankly acknowledge them, but we will pursue our way, unlet 
and unhindered by forces that are alien and that lie outside our 
borders. That we are jealous of our traditions and our ways does 
not preclude our hearty and generous praise of nations, whose habits 
and practices are foreign to our fixed ideals. We may admire even 
if we do not emulate their virtues. This needs to be our practice, 
and more so today than at any period of our history. We have to 
reckon, and reckon vigorously and persistently, with elements within 
our confines that readily accept the blessings which this land af- 
fords, but would entangle us in systems and policies that can have 
no consistent place in our corporate life. Our threatening danger 
is not from an excess of pride in what we have of tradition and 
system; it resides in our supineness in courageously maintaining 
We make no fetish of our fundamental law 
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nor do we refrain from amending its provisions as occasion demands. 

To make it more just and equitable, this we have done and shall 

— to do, but only as our own people registers its mind and 
will. 

Behind the Constitution and behind our democratic institutions 
resides a clearly defined, clearly professed religious faith, and a 
body of ideals that had its genesis on these shores. They were not 
ideals imported from some ancient or modern state; they were pe- 
culiar to the conditions that were faced by the fathers of the Re- 
public. That reliance upon God was conspicuous in their delibera- 
tions, that they were deeply conscious of fundamental moral val- 
ues is clearly evident in their work. They had drunk deeply at the 
spring of truth and it was their solemn conviction that the truth, 
and the truth alone, could make men free. It was something other 
than a finely conceived scaffolding which they built, perfect as 
that scaffolding might be; they knew as men have rarely known 
that the cohesive element in a structure that was to endure, was 
the moral and spiritual character of the people for whom the 
fabric was created. Washington affirmed this when he declared 
that the sure props of stable government are morality and religion. 
When we have been true to this ideal we have prospered; when we 
have been recreant to it we have tragically and swiftly declined. 

These more recent years have given startling evidence of this. 
This country of ours is as rich in its resources as it has ever been. 
It has an industrious and loyal people ready to serve it in every 
emergency. Jt is quite self-sufficient within itself to guarantee to 
every citizen a subsistence ample and adequate to every need. Its 
broad acres yield harvests to meet the demands of every house- 
hold. Its manpower is adequate to run its mills and factories 
and to give it protection from every foe. Yet in spite of this it has 
been caused to reel and stagger under a combination of circum- 
stances that have impaired its confidence and paralyzed its initia- 
tive. Even while we meet on this Thanksgiving Day there are 
hungry men, women, and children in a land of plenty, and countless 
tollers who are denied the just rewards of their own labors. No 
Aladdin's lamp can supply this deficiency. Systems of unearned 
doles or gratuities cannot assuage the pain of poverty or ease the 
burdens which long continued idleness imposes. Our cities outvie 
and outshine the cities of the ancient world, and Babylon in all its 
splendor could not compare with a metropolitan center of this 
western world. In all our reckoning and in all our advances, some- 
thing, and that basic, has been lacking in our philosophy. Much 
we have received; of us much shall be required. 

We are builders of a state that must endure; the stones we quarry 
and the cement we use must be of such tested quality and worth 
that the fabric we erect shall withstand the shocks and strains of 
recurring crises. Have we the stamina and the moral fiber to equip 
ourselves against the storms and misfortunes that must surely 
come? Are we raising up in this land of ours a generation of men 
and women who are to be the conservers and preservers of the 
precepts, principles, and ideals that fortify and insure the state 
against disaster? Yes, are we of the present generation so strong 
in our pursuit of moral and spiritual ideals that we cannot be 
moved by the glamor and charm of our growing material wealth 
and possessions? 

These are not idle speculations; they cut deeply into the things 
we love and cherish most. If on a critical occasion a great leader 
of the Republic declared that this Nation could not endure half 
slave and half free, we of this later age may with increasing force 
affirm that it cannot endure half pagan and half Christian. Flip- 
pant and secure in our conceits as at times we seem to be, there are 
certain immutable and unchanging principles that are not altered 
or abrogated by the capricious wills of a gainsaying and disobedient 
pecple. If with pious unction we grave on our coins, “In God we 
trust,” let us look to it that the legend be something more than an 
empty platitude to which we pay lip service. 

Agnes Repplier’s caustic observation may be shocking, but it is 
pertinent. She says: “America has invested her religion as well as 
her morality in sound, income-paying securities.” It would some- 
times seem that the magnifying of material values was the supreme 
and dominant characteristic of our people, that in “reeking tube 
and iron shard” we reckoned our security and our peace. We may 
in our monetary system dispense with a gold standard; we shall 
hardly survive if we dispense with the standard of the Golden Rule. 
The much that is required of us may lie outside the proud affirma- 
tions of our political platforms and far exceed the pronouncements 
of our political leaders. Something other than the conservation of 
forests and soil and the maintenance of land or other values is 
required of us. It is the conservation and enrichment of human 
life that is our greatest responsibility. Until this is discharged to 
the limit of our powers, until every man, woman, and child within 
our confines shares adequately the much that we have received, 
and until we of this favored land have played our full part in 
giving to the world a demonstration of our Christian purpose, we 
shall prove ourselves unworthy of the great inheritance that is ours. 

Let us believe that in the heart of every loyal American citizen 
there is a longing to make his country the noblest, the most 
generous, and the most just in all the world. There is here, we 
believe, a growing spirit of good will, a desire for a more fair and 
equitable distribution of the gifts and blessings which this land 
affords. We repudiate the animosities and hatreds ch — 
Europe today. We are minded to give to all men of every creed 
and of every political adherence complete freedom to exercise h: 
choice. We covet no neighbor’s land or territory, we k not 
impose our customs or our will upon peoples or races or f 
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press heavily upon the less fortunate and the weak. This is what 
our political and religious faith and ideals teach us; this is what, 
at its best and truest, America stands for and embodies. 

For a country that stretches from ocean to ocean, praise and 
honor to Almighty God. 

For a land of promise whose broad acres have nourished and 
sustained us through summer’s heat and winter’s cold, praise and 
honor to Almighty God. 

For wise leaders who have directed the course of the Republic 
in days of peace and days of strife, praise and honor to Almighty 


For excelling genius, mechanical skill, and enrichment of the 
arts and sciences, praise and honor to Almighty God. 

For days of adversity that temper the soul and days of pros- 
perity that test our character, praise and honor to Almighty God. 

For the love of peace and the pursuit of it, for flag and Consti- 
tution, and for an America that moves steadily on to its proud and 
certain destiny, glory, praise, and honor to Almighty God. 





The Late Samuel J. Nicholls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


G. HEYWARD MAHON, JR. 


HON. 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


Mr. MAHON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
profound sorrow that I announce to the Members of the 
House the passing this morning in Spartanburg, S. C., of the 
Hon. Samuel J. Nicholls, a former Member of the House 
from the Fourth District of South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, today I lost another friend—Sam Nicholls 
passed away this morning. He was the only living former 
Congressman of the district which I now have the honor of 
serving. Many of the Members of the House will remember 
him—he served in this body for three terms, from 1915 to 
1921, and retired voluntarily, to be succeeded by my dis- 
tinguished predecessor, the late John J. McSwain. 

I have known Sam Nicholls since my boyhood days, as 
our home cities are only 30 miles apart, and as we had much 
in common. He had a very distinguished career. As a 
young man he was a social leader in his State. In politics 
he was a real power, having been elected to the State 
legislature when 21 years of age. He served by appoint- 
ment as an associate justice of the State supreme court, 
was here in Congress for three full terms, and at the time 
of his death was still serving as county chairman of the 
Democratic Party. He was a civic leader, having served at 
the head of many organizations, including the bar asso- 
ciation, and was just completing a term as president of the 
Spartanburg County Fair Association. 

In his profession Sam Nicholls was on the top round, his 
law firm being one of the largest and best known in the State 
of South Carolina. It is interesting to note that of the three 
members of the firm of Nicholls, Wyche & Byrnes, Mr. 
Nicholls, as has been stated, came to Congress, Mr. Wyche 
is now a Federal district judge, and Mr. Byrnes sits at the 
other end of the Capitol as a very influential Member of 
the United States Senate. That is a record possibly without 
parallel. The legal business now falls into the hands of 
youthful Donald Russell, a more recent junior partner, who, 
although he has not yet offered for political or appointive 
position, is regarded as one of the most brilliant of the young 
lawyers in our State. 

Sam Nicholls was loved by all who knew him for he had 
a kindly spirit and a personality that was unmatched. You 
will recall, Mr. Speaker, as will the distinguished floor leader 
here, Mr. Raysurn, that Sam was one of the most popular 
men who ever served in Congress. He was especially sought 
after in the cloakrooms, so I am told, where he kept his 
colleagues happy always. He served with distinction on the 
Military Affairs Committee. His interest was largely there, 











as he had for many years commanded a company in the 
National Guard with the rank of captain. 

Vigorous, erect, handsome, always smiling, Sam Nicholls 
was a “regular fellow,” a scrapping two-fisted he-man. 
Always eager to do a good turn for his fellow man, he made 
and held friends. The last time that I saw him, just a few 
short weeks ago, he stopped me on the street and gave me a 
pass to the county fair, suggesting that I would enjoy at- 
tending same. It is hard for me to realize that my leaving 
Washington tonight is for the purpose of attending his 
funeral. He will be missed in his home city, his county, 
throughout his State, and measurably throughout the Nation. 
He leaves a widow, a mother, and two sisters to mourn his 
passing, along with his thousands of close friends everywhere. 


Armistice Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS JOHNSON, THE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF WAR, MADE AT THE ARMISTICE DAY CEREMONIES 
AT THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER, ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL CEMETERY, VIRGINIA, ON NOVEMBER 11, 1937 





Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address delivered by Hon. 
Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, at the Armistice 
Day ceremonies at the National Memorial Amphitheater, 
Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia, on November 11, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Another year has passed. Again we have stood in devout silence 
before the Tomb of our Unknown Soldier. Again we have held 
communion with his immortal soul. 

Now we have gathered in this classic amphitheater overlooking 
row upon row of graves of America’s heroic dead to dedicate our- 
selves anew to the lofty ideals of our fallen comrades. 

Their mortal voices have been silenced for many years. Yet 
above the strains of the national anthem, above the sound of taps, 
above our voices of song and prayer, there still rings in our ears 
their dying challenge: 

“Take up our quarrel with the foe: 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with those who die, 
We shall not sleep, * * *.” 

Fallen comrades, sleep in peace. Your torch is held aloft in our 
hands. Your example still shines before us. God grant that when 
culled upon to face a grave national crisis, either in peace or in 
war, we will meet it with the same loyalty, the same courage, and 
the same capacity for self-sacrifice that characterized your patriotic 
lives. 

Rest assured, my comrades, both living and dead, that we are 
striving in every way to prove faithful to the trust that has been 
bequeathed us. Our efforts do not always meet with success, but 
we try and shall continue to try to secure the blessings of peace 
and to maintain the ideals of democracy for ourselves and for our 
posterity. 

It is our wish to quote our first President, “to see the whole 
world at peace and the inhabitants of it as one band of brothers, 
striving which should contribute most to the happiness of man- 
kind.” 

To do our part to avoid war we have tried in every way to give 
the world an example of honesty and fairness in international 
Telations. With our neighbors in America and with nations across 
the seas we have cultivated friendship and understanding. Since 
1918 we have returned to our shores our soldiers from France, 
Germany, Italy, northern Russia, and Siberia. No more do we 
station marines in Latin-American countries. In our relations with 
other nations we use no force. We make no threats. We do not 
interfere in the internal affairs of others. We arbitrate. We con- 
ciliate. We cooperate. We encourage the reduction and limitation 
of overburdening military armaments. 

We maintain an Army and strive for its efficiency, but we keep 
it modest in its proportions, too modest to arouse envy or fear 
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among the rest of the nations. If war should come tomorrow, the 
United States could put into the field, re for immediate 









ady action, 


fewer than half a million men, fewer than Argentina, fewer than 
Portugal, fewer than Greece, fewer than Switzerland, fewer than 
Sweden, fewer than any first-rate power, and fewer than most 
secondary powers. Contrast our strength and our readiness for 


immediate striking action with Russia's 19,000,000, Italy's 6,000,000, 
France's 6,000,000, Japan's 2,000,000, Germany's 2,000,000, and the 
million of the British Empire, and you will agree that our Army 
is but a modest police force, neither organized for nor capable of 
any immediate thrust upon any foreign power 

n short, we strive in every way to keep our national honor free 
from any mar or blemish that would mock or anger another na- 
tion. We endeavor to check the spread of the disease of war from 
reaching our shores. If it is up to us, the calamity that cut short 
the lives of our comrades will not be visited again upon ourselves, 
upon our children, and upon the generations that follow 

Unfortunately, our national example in foreign affairs has not 
been universally followed. While we have made every effort to 
keep peace in the world, others, bent on aggrandizement and con- 
quest, have kept the international pot boiling and seething with 
distrust and fear. In Europe and Asia streets are strewn with 
dead and dying, fields are devastated, buildings destroyed, business 
paralyzed, and industry crushed, while columns of hate and fury 
spread their poison. Who can say in the midst of such inter- 
national chaos that we may never again be called upon to defend 
ourselves? If such a moment comes, my comrades, let us now 
serve notice upon any future aggressor that he will find a Nation 
united in its efforts, an Army and Navy organized to defend us 
and a civilian population mobilized behind the lines to make 
good the efforts of the man at the front 

For our part, however, we can honestly say that we have kept 
faith and have made every effort to maintain peace, the blessings 
of which our fallen comrades cherished most dearly 

Not only in foreign affairs but in our domestic life we have 
striven to uphold the ideals and the traditions of American life 
Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom of religion 
we still preach and practice. While in other countries criticism 
even of petty officials usually results in sentences to concentration 
camps, or banishment to distant frozen or desert wastes, our 
writers, our authors, and our actors, without fear or danger, enjoy 
full freedom of expression, even to the point of satirizing or lam- 


pooning our most prominent public men. Editors, columnists, and 
radio commentators discuss and criticize the daily acts of our 
Government without any molestation from public officials. Jews, 


Catholics, and Protestants worship God according to the dictates of 
their own conscience. Members of all faiths and even agnostics 
and atheists live side by side happily and peacefully. In few 
places in the world do men and women enjoy such great freedom 
of religion and of expression as do the citizens of our own country 

Our Government is stable. We have a reasonable prosperity to a 
degree almost unknown in the rest of the civilized world. While 
wars and rumors of war disturb other countries, we enjoy the 
blessings of peace and of free democratic institutions. Nowhere 
else in the world today are men and women more secure in their 
property, more protected in their lives, and more happy in their 
outlook toward the future than in the United States 

So far we have considered our successes in striving to maintain 
the ideals and the traditions of our fallen comrades. Of our fail- 
ures we need say but little except that our efforts have been honest; 
that we have tried to profit by our mistakes and have endeavored 
to avoid their repetition. It is enough that we recognize that there 
is much still to be done before we achieve the full promise of 
America. 


“Man is the conscript of an endless quest, 
A long divine adventure without rest, 


“Each hard-earned freedom withers to a bond; 
Freedom forever is beyond—beyond.” 


To come nearer in our quest for freedom and the realization of 
our American ideals, there are a number of things to which you 
and I can exert our attentions right now. Let us vow to pay no 
heed to the charlatans who would disrupt our ranks. Let us rele- 
gate to limbo the self-seeking agitators who breed intolerance and 
try to convert honest religious and political differences into feuds 
of bitterness and hate. Let us pull the masks off the self-anointed 
messiahs who urge upon us untried concepts of society and of 
government foreign to our ideals. Let us perfect and strengthen 
our modest defenses, and let us plug the loopholes so that in case 
we are called upon to defend ourselves the burdens of war will fall 
equally and none shall profit. Let us remove the slums which 
breed disease and crime. Let us strive to give greater health and 
happiness to our boys and our girls, more opportunity to our men 
and our women, and greater security to our aged and our crippled. 

A year from today we again will assemble here in this amphi- 
theater, and our pledges of loyalty to the faith of our fallen com- 
rades once more will be carried to the homes and firesides of 
America. I pray to God that all within hearing of my voice here in 
Arlington and on the radio again will partake in these sacred cere- 
monies. Let us hope that when another year rolls by we will be 
able to say that not only have we tried honestly and succeeded 
modestly to hold high the torch of our heroic dead but that we 
have made even greater and more effective strides in our march 
toward a healthier, stronger, and happier America. 
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Business and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORK, 
ON NOVEMBER 24, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my address over the 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. network on Wednesday evening, 
November 24, 1937, as follows: 


Although I am speaking tonight on the subject Business and 
the Congress, I believe a more appropriate subject would be 
The Merry-go-round Broke Down. It is about time the New 
Deal changed its tune from Happy Days Are Here Again to The 
Merry-go-round Broke Down, as the New Deal goes around and 
around and around, and comes out nowhere. In this respect it is 
like the merry-go-round, with its gaudy and flashy trimmings and 


painted horses to amuse the people and give them a good time | 


while the music lasts, or rather while the money lasts. 

The trouble today is that business, not only in Wall Street but 
on Main Street, is jittery and dizzy from being whirled around 
and around by the New Deal merry-go-round at Washington, and 
getting nowhere. We are in the midst of a government of con- 
fusion and bewilderment and not even the President’s closest 
advisers have the faintest idea what direction we are going. They 
have lost all sense of direction, from being whirled around for the 
past few years and they do not even now know their own cb- 
jectives. 

I am too good an American to wish the New Deal merry-go- 
round to break down for partisan advantage, because it means 
unemployment, misery, and destitution for millions of Americans, 
and disaster for the country. But, I believe it is the duty of the 
minority to expose the follies, fallacies, and economic failures of 
the New Deal, and demand that our house be put in order, that 
the Budget be balanced and that business-baiting be stopped. 

Fifty million Americans depend for their living and that of 
their families on private enterprise, and the New Deal has by its 
vicious attacks and destructive taxation harassed and hampered 
business to such an extent that fear and uncertainty have re- 
placed the necessary confidence to expand and employ labor. It is 
a serious situation, and those who will suffer most are the wage 
earners. Business is ready to go over the top, if permitted to 
make profits and pass prosperity around, but the New Deal is 
entirely to blame for the present depression. 

“Out of thy own mouth will I judge thee.” ‘The President 
boasted, “We planned it this way, and don’t let anyone tell you 
differently.” This was when business conditions were showing 
signs of improvement. He naturally claizned the credit for the 
New Deal but now by the same token and logic he cannot escape 
the responsibility. This is a Roosevelt or Government-made de- 
pression, and even Charlie Michelson and the New Deal publicity 
bureau and the host of propagandists cannot shift the burden to 
the international bankers, Wall Street, economic royalists, or other 
bogeymen. 

Persistent baiting of business has fiourished under the New 
Deal. Collectivism, governmental competition, and promotion of 
class hatred have likewise flourished, all of which were foreign to 
our American ideals of government. All this must stop, and stop 
immediately. 

The Congress cannot sit around and expect a miracle to happen. 
We have been in session for 10 days without any program, in 
spite of being called back by President Roosevelt in special ses- 
sion, on account of urgent necessity, although the necessity has 
not yet been disclosed. The session to date has been a farce, with 
little or no prospect of doing anything constructive. Ten days 
out of the possible 6 weeks have gone with nothing accomplished. 
In all probability a week will be taken out from Christmas to New 
Year, and a couple of days for Thanksgiving. This would elimi- 
nete 9 more days, leaving 20 legislative days, excluding Sundays. 

The President's message referred to encouraging private enter- 
prise to build with aid of Government credit, but no building 
program has been introduced and no hearings have been held by 
the committee in charge of such legislation. There has been tre- 
mendous Government ballyhoo as to what would be done to help 
set in motion a private building boom. Only last August the Con- 
gress adopted the administration slum-clearance and low-cost 
housing bill, which was likewise ballyhooed by New Deal propa- 
gandists as the solution of the housing situation. Although I 
voted for the bill, I never liked it, and said so openly, and knew 
that it would accomplish little. 





The Wagner-Steagall bill merely put the Government into build- 
ing human beehives in big cities without the possibility of private 
ownership. I pointed out repeatedly that this was the wrong 
approach to the problem, and that it should have been handled 
by private industry backed by Government credit. 

If the administration is serious or intelligent enough to appre- 
ciate the housing needs of the country, which I doubt from past 
experiences, I hope it will stop building more huge apartment 
houses. I urge the erection of 1,000,000 small homes on a half 
acre of land, not exceeding a cost of $5,000 apiece, in the vicinity 
of our largest centers of population, by use of Government credit. 
This would do more to curb radicalism, socialism, and communism 
than anything else. Homeowners are not Communists. 

I would favor a bond issue of $5,000,000,000, and believe it 
would be the best and safest investment ever made in both hu- 
manitarian welfare and good citizenship. The details could easily 
be worked out as to whom to entrust the funds, whether building 
and loan associations, savings banks, building companies, or other 
authorized organizations. The interest rate should be as low as 
possible—around 3 percent—and for at least 20 years. To save 
interest charges it might be proper to use a part of our surplus 
gold now buried in a Kentucky vault. 

Great Britain and other nations, such as Germany and Sweden, 
have engaged in huge housing programs and we can learn from 
their experiences. We may have to loan direct to building com- 
panies. It would be an easy matter to arrange to have all mort- 
gages guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

If other great nations can pull themselves out of a depression 
by use of government credit to build homes for their wage earners, 
then we can do it in the United States. The time to begin is 
at once, and the way to begin is to begin. 

Four years ago President Roosevent stated that one-third of our 
people were ill-housed, and if that is so, then he has been derelict 
in not proposing a proper, sound, and adequate housing bill instead 
of the makeshift that was enacted into law at the last session of 
Congress. 

The American people are looking to Congress for immediate 
action, to lead the country back to recovery and employment. 
Will these hopes be justified, and will Congress do something 
constructive to help solve the economic situation, restore con- 
fidence, and bring about a revival of business? I reluctantly and 
regretfully believe that this is just another mirage. I would much 
prefer a prosperous America than to benefit politically from a 
depression, but there is no reason or basis upon which to expect 
anything from the present utterly confused Congress. It is per- 
fectly obvious to all classes of Americans that the Congress should 
get on its hind feet and legislate away some of the unfair and 
unjust taxes levied on business. But will they? No, certainly not 
at this session! 

They should immediately modify both the undistributed-profits 
tax and capital-gains tax, as a token of good will toward business. 
Instead, the Congress will dawdle along and waste time and money 
doing nothing. It is a sad commentary on the Congress, but, 
unfortunately, it has made a record for sheer incompetency and 
inaction that has not been equaled in the memory of man. It 
will take more than a mere revision of tax laws to pull the coun- 
try out of the Roosevelt depression. Tax revision is just a step 
in the right direction, but not the cure. It would be a mistake 
to think of tax revision as more than the whipped cream, for that 
is all it would be and nothing more. 

To restore public confidence and encourage private enterprise 
to make profits and employ labor needs a different governmental 
approach or psychological attitude. It requires a willingness to 
help business instead of trying to wreck our industrial system by 
visionary and unsound experiments, punitive taxation, and ruinous 
restrictions. 

With $30,000,000,000 of security values on the stock exchange 
wiped out, and probably an equal sum in unlisted securities, we 
are not merely facing a depression, but we are actually in a de- 
pression, for which the New Deal is solely responsible. There is 
no rhyme or reason for it. We have all the natural resources and 
loyal and industrious labor that we had back in 1929, and after 
7 lean years ought to be enjoying prosperity and the beginning 
of 7 fat years. 

With steel production at 31 percent, the lowest since the eco- 
nomic collapse of 1932, with building at a standstill, and car- 
loadings decreasing every week, the administration cannot afford 
to be blind to facts that everyone else knows. 

The genesis and genius of the New Deal is one man. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has seized the controls and has unprecedented 
power over the value of money, banking, industry, commerce, 
and agriculture. Will any ardent or even fanatical New Dealer 
deny that if the country prospered that the New Deal would have 
been entitled to the lion’s share of the credit? I admit my own 
error, because I thought that even New Deal fallacies and eco- 
nomic blunders could not wreck our country on account of its 
great resources and potential wealth. I did not anticipate a de- 
pression, at least until after a few years of real prosperity and 
employment. 

This depression is not due to years of prosperity, employment, 
and overspeculation. It is a Government-made, or a Roosevelt 
depression, and I do not propose to mince words. On the other 
hand, I do not want to infer that at the start, back in 1932-33, 
that many much-needed reforms such as regulation of the Stock 
Exchange and of the Securities Exchange were adopted. I also 
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favored the Home Owners Loan Corporation Act, Farm Loans, 
the C. C. C. camps, and more recently, Social Security and old- 
age pensions. 

The duty of a minority is to give public utterances to justifi 
able criticism, so that the people back home will know the facts, 
and decide whether they want to continue to throw overboard 
our American system, based on private initiative and reasonable 
profit, which has made America the greatest, richest, and freest 
Nation in the world, and our wage earners the best paid, best 
hcused, best clothed and most contented, or to follow the pat- 
tern of European dictatorships of either the left or the right 
into collectivism, bureaucracy, and state socialism. The Ameri- 
can people must decide the issue and let the chips fall where they 
may. 

To sum up, I submit the following direct charges, without men- 
tal reservation or evasion; the record has been made, and let the 
tacts speak for themselves: 

I accuse President Roosevelt with being responsible for the loss 
of $30,000,000,000 in security values on the stock exchange, and 
probably another $20,000,000,000 of unlisted securities in real estate, 
mortgages, and so on, in the last 2 months, which means further 
unemployment and impoverishment of American labor. 

I accuse him of destroying business confidence by repeated at- 
tacks, destructive taxation, squandermania, red tape, reprisals, and 
by governmental competition with business. 

I accuse him of causing business fear and uncertainty by incit- 
ing class hatred and more strikes than any administration in tne 
history of our country. 

I accuse him of trying to control and socialize cur entire finan- 
cial and economic structure through bureaucratic regimentation at 
Washington. 

I accuse him of hampering and retarding the natural recovery of 
the country through half-baked legislation, unsound experiments, 
squandering of the people’s money, and an unbalanced Budget. 

I accuse him of having lost the cotton and wheat markets of 
the world, causing an unfavorable trade balance of $147,000,000 
the first 6 months of this year, for the first time in more than 50 
years, to the detriment of our farmers and wage earners. 

I accuse him, instead of providing a more abundant life, of giv- 
ing the American people more abundant promises, taxes, debts, 
deficits, high cost of living, class hatred, collectivism, unemploy- 
ment, and impoverishment. 

I accuse him of having no financial or fiscal policy, except to 
pile debt upon debt, deficit upon deficit, and to borrow billions 
upon billions by issuance of tax-exempt securities, until the na- 
tional debt has reached the stupendous sum of $37,000.000,000 

The present Government-made depression permits no delay. De- 
lays are too dangerous. Congress must act at this session, not 
next year, to restore confidence, stimulate private industry, and 
revive employment of American labor. 


Undistributed-Profits Tax—Tax Without a Friend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


RADIO COLLOQUY BETWEEN HON. WILLIAM H. KING, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM UTAH, AND HON. EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, CONGRESSMAN FROM NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 26, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following radio col- 
loquy between Hon. Wiii1am H. Kino, of Utah, and Hon. 
EMANUEL CELLER, Of New York: 


The Announcer. Since Congress was called in special session a 
week ago the subject of taxation has dominated all other ques- 
tions in the minds of Senators and Congressmen. In the fore- 
front of discussions on this subject has been the so-called corpo- 
rate undistributed-profits tax. In line with its policy of present- 
ing current discussions on outstanding subjects, the Mutual Broad- 
casting System this evening takes pleasure in presenting a colloquy 
between Hon. WILLIAM H. KiNG, United States Senator from Utah, 
and Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, Congressman from New York. Both of 
these representatives have introduced bills in Congress calling for 
substantial amendments to this tax. Senator KING, after many 
years of public service, was elected to represent the State of 
Utah in the United States Senate in 1916 and has served con- 
tinuously in that capacity for the past 20 years. He is ranking 
member of the Senate Finance Committee. Congressman CELLER, 
likewise, after many years of public service, was elected to Con- 
gress to represent the Tenth District of New York in 1922 and 
has served continuously in that capacity for the past 16 years. 
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The Congressman is a member of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. The discussion will be opened by Senator KING 

Senator Kinc. In my many years of service in the United States 
Senate I have never observed more unanimous feeling on any 
particular piece of legislation than exists at the present time for 
the repeal of, or, at least, for substantial amendments to, the 
undistributed-profits tax. 

Congressman CELLER. My observation of the Congress leads me 
to the same conclusion. ; 

Senator Kinc. More than a year has elapsed since Congress 
passed this measure, and during that period we have been able 
to watch the actual operation of the tax and appraise its effects 
upon business. More particularly we have been able to observe 
the hardships wrought by certain of its provisions which must be 
changed immediately. Today it is rightly called “the tax without 
a friend.” 

Congressman CeLLter. When the tax was originally presented we 
were told that it would be a sort of painless tax. Experience has 
shown us that the Government with this tax is very much like the 
so-called kind mother who gave her son chloroform before spanking 
him. This tax was to create better distribution of wealth and other 
economic reform. In that it has failed. Prankly what we need in 
Washington is more reform in taxation rather than reform through 
taxation. Will you explain this tax, Senator? 

Senator Kine. Briefly, corporations are required to pay a normal 
tax levied upon net income of from 8 to 15 percent, and the surtax, 
or undistributed-profits tax, is an additional tax of from 7 to 27 
percent upon the net income. Corporations are thus compelled to 
pay approximately 32 percent as taxes upon their net income which 
is not distributed in dividends. In other words, the undistributed- 
profits tax is a fine or penalty upon corporations that desire to retain 
earnings to meet debt obligations or business expansion instead of 
distributing them to their stockholders 

Congressman CELLER. Exactly; the 
earnings retained the larger the tax rate 

Senator KiInc. The avowed purpose of the tax was to force cor- 
porations, regardless of their needs and their welfare, to pay out 
their earnings in dividends upon the theory that large stockholders 
would then pay income taxes. It was also argued, but proof was 
wanting, that this tax would yield greater revenues to the Federal 
Treasury. 

Do you believe, Mr. CELLER, that this law achieves these purposes? 

Congressman CELLER. No; as Bobbie Burns, the poet, said, “The 
best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft agley.” Like many 
other acts designed to accomplish two divergent aims, it doesn’t 
succeed in either. This act attempts to reform corporation prac- 
tices to cut down avoidance and increase Federal revenue. Ex- 
perts inform us that as a revenue producer, it has been a dis- 
appointment. As for curing tax avoidance, the cure, apparently, 
is worse than the disease. The tax does not apply to individu- 
als or partnerships, and many corporations are now casting off 
their corporate forms as a means of escape. Unincorporated 
entities go scot free. A method of avoiding the tax occurs if 1n- 
necessary expenses are unduly magnified, as it results in decreas- 
ing profits for distribution. Another avenue of escape is in in- 
corporation in foreign countries. 

Senator Kinc. This law ignores and indeed defies accepted eco- 
nomic traditions and practices of setting aside reserves for rainy 
days. Undoubtedly this tax prevents the building up of reserves 
for rainy days, for periods of depression, and to meet the hazards 
incident to all business enterprises. Had it not been for reserves 
accumulated by corporations, the depression, serious as it was, 
would have been infinitely more devastating. The fact is that 
for the years 1930-33, inclusive, corporations sustained losses of 
more than $9,100,000,000. Yet during this period many of them 
continued to operate, thus employing labor, because of accumu- 
lated earnings. These accumulated earnings saved the country 
from a more serious and destructive depression 

Congressman CELLER. Quite true. Furthermore, the bill, in the 
first place, restricts the expansion of business, prevents a corpo- 
ration from using its own accumulated profits, upon which it 
has already paid a tax, to pay for improvements and enlargements 
of capital assets. This has a decided tendency to stop corporation 
growth and to check reemployment. As you indicate, this tax 
penalizes thrift and impairs the ability of corporations to with- 
stand depressions. With no reserve, pay rolls are reduced all the 
more quickly in times of economic difficulties. Unemployment is 
quickened. Labor, ordinarily, is the first to be affected in 
business decline. This tax emphasizes the danger. 
and jobs are reduced. Labor inordinately suffers. 

Senator, are farmers adversely affected? 

Senator Kinc. Undoubtedly they are. Industry and agriculture 
are so linked that injuries to one seriously affects the other. If 
wages are reduced in industry, jobs are reduced, and the demands 
for farm products are also restricted. The farmers are concerned 
about markets and must suffer if they cannot dispose of their 
commodities. 

Do you believe the act affects all corporations in the same way? 

Congressman CELLER. No; the act especially penalizes the small, 
growing corporations and the weak corporations who are in debt. 
Certainly, it is reasonable to expect that older established cor- 
porations with stable earnings will be less concerned about plowing 
back a part of their earnings than small, growing corporations 
or corporations with fluctuating earnings. Young, growing cor- 
porations need large funds for expansion and often they cannot 
get these funds except by the reinvestment of their earnings. 
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The minute small business uses its earnings for future growth 
instead of disbursing them the penalty tax applies. Furthermore, 
it is clear that small corporations cannot float bonds or issue 
stock as readily as can large corporations that have a name 
and whose securities are listed on the stock market. In a way, it 
assures large, monopolistic concerns that no potential competitors 
will be able to grow to a point where they will offer serious 
competition. Of course, the tax as it now stands tends to check 
the growth of the larger corporations as well as the small ones, 
but the little fellows find it much harder to bear than the big 
ones 

Senator Kino. I understand it is claimed that some corpora- 
tions should distribute as dividends a larger share of their earn- 
ings, and that upon the other hand many corporations for their 
own protection and the welfare of their stockholders should build 
stronger financial structures by increasing their reserves before 
distributing earnings, thus guarding against future business diffi- 
culties. 

Congressman Ce.ier. That’s the rub. The Government regula- 
tion should work both ways, but, unfortunately, under this law, 
because of the penalties involved, dividends equal to a very large 
proportion of the earnings will be paid, regardless of the financial 
position of the corporation. In other words, this tax assumes a 
sort of uniformity among all corporations, a uniformity that does 
not exist. The tax, to the extent that it presumes uniformity, is, 
therefcre, inequitable. 

Senator Kina. It is your contention that the present law dis- 
criminates against corporations with debts? 

Congressman CEeLLER. Yes; it certainly does. Many corporations 
have been steadily losing money. They have many debts. If 
profits come, they must distribute them as dividends. If they 
pay, instead, their debts, they incur this tax liability. The day 
must come when their creditors will demand payment and this 
may force many into bankruptcy. There are no provisions in the 
tax measure granting relief in such cases. 

Senator Kinc. That is true. The present relief provisions are 
not only inadequate but they utterly fail to meet existing eco- 
nomic conditions. The law exempts (1) the payment of tax by 
corporations which are in bankruptcy and (2) are insolvent and 
in receivership. Many States forbid corporations with impaired 
capital from declaring dividends, and yet the Federal Government 
taxes such corporations for the privilege, nay, duty, of obeying 
the State laws. An absurdity of the relief provisions appears 
when it is realized that corporations may be in receivership but 
not insolvency. Yet, to be exempt from the tax, the corporation 
must be both insolvent and in receivership. In the case of solvent 
corporations which are in the hands of the receivers, there is 
presumably an attempt being made to keep the corporation from 
insolvency and to strengthen its finances. The courts would 
never allow corporations in this position to declare dividends, yet 
the tax is levied upon such corporations. The absurdity of taxing 
such a corporation for the privilege of living up to a court order 
should be apparent to all. 

Congressman CELLER. Undoubtedly the law will have to be modi- 
fied in this connection, since it does appear that at present it 
does conflict with the State laws. The present law has also been 
criticized because it removed a much-needed cushion in times of 
future depressions. Do you believe that it is desirable to permit 
corporations to put aside part of their earnings in good years to 
be used as a reserve for bad years? 

Senator Kinc. Wealth is the result of thrift accompanied by 
savings, yet by this law we are penalizing those who practice 
thrift and conserve earnings. Our present problem will largely be 
solved by saving money and capital during good times. 

Congressman CELLER. Suppose you summarize the amendments 
provided for by your bill. 

Senator K1nc. I opposed the undistributed-profits bill, believing 
that it would prove harmful to business and to the country. In 
January last I offered S. 979, providing amendments to the undis- 
tributed-profits bill. One of the amendments provided that cor- 
porations should receive credits equal to all amounts paid within 
the taxable year in the discharge of debts or irrevocably set aside 
within the taxable year for the discharge of debts. It also pro- 
vides for credits of the sum of the amounts paid out during the 
taxable year for the construction or improvements of real property, 
and for the purchase and the installation of equipment and ma- 
chinery, and for the expansion or replacement of plant or other 
productive facilities (including amounts paid out for the equip- 
ment and development of mining properties) to the extent that 
no deduction or allowance is or has been made for such amounts 
in computing net income. It also provides that these amendments 
shall apply to income during the taxable year 1937. 

Congressman CELLER. I think those provisions are excellent, but 
in my bill, known as H. R. 7550, I have suggested the same changes 
and in addition thereto a general credit not to exceed 30 percent 
of the adjusted net income of the corporation. I have also in- 
cluded a provision whereby a corporation may distribute up to 
25 percent of its adjusted net income within 90 days following 
the close of the taxable year. 

Senator Kine. I believe those additions are entirely reasonable. 
The latter amendment has been called by many accountants the 
humane provision, since it would allow the corporation a reason- 
able time to prepare their statements and to appraise their finan- 
cial and cash positions. The present law requires them to dis- 
tribute all dividends before the end of the year if they are to 
receive any credit for these dividends. 
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Obviously, this is almost impossible, unless corporation of- 
ficials resort to ork, which has no place in determining tax 
responsibility. I firmly believe the passage of these bills by 
Congress would not only check the present business recession, but 
would lay the foundation for a sound business revival. The adop- 
tion of these measures by Congress would enable corporations to 
replace outworn machinery and buildings without the necessity 
of borrowing money, since this process entails an extra cost which 
these bills save to the manufacturer. 

Congressman CELLER. Our President recently called attention to 
the lag in the durable-goods and heavy-industries groups, and 
urged the development of a large-scale housing program as a 
means to stimulate business recovery. The President expressed 
the thought that housing construction was dormant because we 
had not applied to that field the American principle of mass pro- 
duction. In my opinion, the principal reason for this lies in the 
provisions of the undistributed-profits tax which will not permit 
the use of dormant capital for this or other expansion purposes. 

Senator Kino. Corporations must be encouraged to take up the 
slack brought about by the lessened spending of the Government, 
and corporations must be given fair treatment in any proposed 
tax revision, so that they may be permitted to operate without 
being shackled by the Government. This treatment must be fair 
to all corporations and should be extended to them alike, regard- 
less of size or other factors. 

Congressman CELLER. Just one thing more, Senator. Do you 
believe Congress should take action om these measures during 
this special session? 

Senator Kina. Indeed I do. Personally I should like to see the 
undistributed-profits law repealed but if this is not done then I 
think the most constructive thing that Congress could do to 
restore waning confidence and to extend the gains in the business 
world that have been obtained during the past two years, would be 
for the Congress to pass these bills at this special session, thus 
applying the remedy to tax returns for the current year, and not 
wait for the regular session beginning on January first next. 
Much depends, however, on how many of the radio audience 
express their wishes and tell their Senators and Congressmen 
whether or not they want them to pass these bills now. 


Repeal the Undistributed-Profits Tax Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, NOVEMBER 26, 1937 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 


The undistributed-profits tax is one of the most unsound and 
injurious pieces of legislation which the New Deal administra- 
tion has yet put upon the statute books. It ought to be im- 
mediately repealed. Modification is not enough. When a thing 
is wrong in principle, as in the case of this alleged taxing meas- 
ure, no compromise is possible. 

Every once in a while public sentiment on some important 
issue crystallizes so fast and becomes so overwhelming as to de- 
mand prompt consideration. Such a situation has been develop- 
ing for the past few weeks in regard to the undistributed-profits 
tax. I have never seen public opinion so rapidly aroused or s0 
intense as the present feeling with respect to this measure. Tax 
laws are the source of much difference of opinion among lawyers, 
economists, and the courts, but here is a case where practically 
all working men and all small corporations realize that they 
have been injuriously affected by the imposition of this indefensi- 
ble levy. Today the country is united in its demand for the 
complete repeal of the undistributed-profits tax. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the complexities of our 
Federal revenue laws, let me say that the measure to which I 
refer is another impracticable New Deal experiment under which 
business is taxed, not upon earnings but upon savings. The 
tax, which is really a penalty, is imposed in addition to the regular 
corporate income tax, and applies, at graduated rates running 
up to 27 percent, to that portion of a corporation’s current earn- 
ings which are not distributed to the stockholders in the form 
of dividends. 

No allowance whatever is made for the fact that a corporation— 
for one reason or another—may not desire or be in a position to 
distribute its earnings after payment of the income tax. It may 
have to use them for the payment of debts, but if it does so it 
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becomes subject to the heavy penalty tax on undistributed earn- 
ings. It may have to restore its capital structure as a result of 
a series of losses during the depression years. Again the penalty 
tax would apply to the earnings used for that purpose. The same 
thing would be true if the company used its tax-paid earnings 
to build up a reserve for a rainy day. The penalty tax likewise 
attaches to earnings used for new plant facilities or the rehabilita- 
tion or modernization of existing facilities. 

Perhaps the most outrageous application of the penalty tax is to 
corporations which are insolvent, and which, under the laws of 
many States, are restricted under penalty of fine and imprisonment 
from paying out dividends. They are penalized by the Federal 
law for obeying the State law. 

The avowed purpose of the undistributed-profits tax, according 
to its sponsors, was to force the distribution of corporate earnings 
to the stockholders. Keep in mind that corporations still had to 
pay the regular income tax. Yet after having done this, they are 
not free to use their tax-paid earnings as good business judgment 
might dictate. The Federal Government steps in with this pen- 
alty tax on undistributed profits and attempts to tell them how 
the financial affairs of the business shall be run. 

Even if it were desirable that all corporate earnings be cur- 
rently distributed, in order that the Government might get addi- 
tional revenue from those to whom the corporate dividends would 
be paid, a still greater benefit would accrue, in my opinion, by 
permitting business concerns to use these earnings, after payment 
of the regular corporate income tax, for purposes of expansion and 
rehabilitation. The money would then be put directly into the 
channels of trade and industry, giving employment to the idle 
and creating an inoreased market for goods and services, particu- 
larly in the heavy industries where most of the lag now exists. 

When the undistributed-profits tax was proposed to the Con- 
gress last year, I joined with my Republican colleagues on the 
House Ways and Means Committee in filing a dissenting report 
expressing our vehement opposition to the measure. When the 
bill was before the House, the Republican membership voted 
solidly against its passage. But, of course, the huge Democratic 
majority—subservient as usual to the wishes of the White House— 
enacted the bill into law despite its obvious defects. The re- 
sponsibility for the measure and the damaging effect it has had 
upon the country lies entirely upon their shoulders. To use a 
common expression, It is their baby, not ours. 

Let me just refer to some of the objections which the Repub- 
lican members of the House Ways and Means Committee made to 
the bill last year. After asserting that the bill was unsound in 
principle and expressing: the opinion—since confirmed—that it 
would undermine business stability, we listed 14 very definite criti- 
cisms. For example: 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax constituted a direct 
threat to the security of business, employment, and investments— 
and it has. The present “Roosevelt slump” is largely due to the 
ill-effects of this iniquitous tax. Business is jittery, unemploy- 
ment is again on the increase, and investors have lost heavily and 
are unwilling to take a chance on the future. Securities have 
declined some twenty-five or thirty billions in value. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax would discourage 
business rehabilitation and expansion, and have a retarding effect 
upon recovery and reemployment—and it has. Millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars would have been spent on new-plant facilities— 
new machinery, new equipment—and upon the rehabilitation and 
modernization of existing facilities, except for this penalty tax 
upon such expenditures. Thousands upon thousands of jobs 
would have been created, both directly and indirectly. Thus 
labor, which would be the chief beneficiary of such expenditures, 
has a just grievance against this repressive measure. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax would discourage and 
possibly prevent the accumulation of needful reserves, and it has. 
Reserves are the life-insurance policies of business. During the 
last depression business concerns in thousands of instances were 
enabled to keep their doors open and meet their pay rolls only 
because they had set aside a reserve in good times, which they paid 
out to the extent of $26,000,000,000. Think what will happen if 
business has to enter another depression entirely stripped of its 
reserves. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax would hamper the 
growth of small corporations, impede the development of new 
enterprises, and foster monopoly, and it has. Business concerns 
ordinarily expand by “plowing back” their earnings instead of 
distributing them. The undistributed-profits tax imposes a heavy 
penalty on earnings used for this purpose. As a consequence the 
tax tends to freeze business concerns at their present size, thus 
preventing small corporations from ever becoming competitors of 
the larger companies. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax would crucify finan- 
cially weak enterprises while permitting the strong to minimize 
their tax burden, and it has. The large corporations which have 
adequate reserves can afford to distribute their entire current 
earnings and thereby avoid the penalty tax. Small corporations, 
struggling to keep their head above water, must retain their earn- 
ings and pay the penalty tax. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax put a penalty on 
prudence and a bounty on improvidence and constituted an 
unwholesome interference with the exercise of sound judgment in 
the management of business, and it has. It offers a bounty of 
tax exemption to corporations which throw prudence to the winds 
and pursue a loose fiscal policy while imposing the tax on corpora- 
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tions operating on a businesslike basis. This kind of Government 
interference with business is not only obnoxious but downright 
dangerous. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax would oppress cor- 
porations burdened with debt—and it has. A measure which puts 
a penalty on debt payment has no place in our tax structure 
Under the law, the more debts a corporation has to meet, the higher 
becomes the penalty tax on earnings used for that purpose. The 


Government, in effect, is putting a tax on honesty and hard luck 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax violated every sound 
principle of taxation—and it does. A cardinal tax principle is that 
the burden should be adjusted according to ability to pay rhe 


| undistributed-profits tax is directly contrary to this just and 
|} equitable rule. It is based not on ability to pay but inability 

| It falls heaviest on the small, struggling corporation, and does not 
apply at all to the large well-to-do company, which does not need 
to retain any of its current earnings. 

We said that the undistributed-profits tax would be unequal and 
discriminatory in its operation—and it has. Two companies with 
the same income will pay different penalty taxes, depending upon 
their respective ability to distribute their current earnings. Like- 
wise, a company with a small income may pay more tax than a 
company with a much larger income. Thus, the tax operates to 
give one company a competitive advantage over another. 
| We said that the undistributed-profits tax would be disappointing 
| aS @ revenue measure—and it has. But this is not surprising when 
we consider that it is primarily a regulatory statute. 

The defects in the undistributed-profits tax to which I have 
referred deal for the most part with general principles. I have not 
mentioned the many administrative difficulties to which it has 
given rise. 

The results of the first year’s experience under the undistributed 
| profits tax law completely vindicates the Republican Members of 

Congress in their opposition to the enactment of this ill-conceived 
measure. Such being the case, we of the minority party are justi- 
fied in demanding its complete repeal, rather than any halfway 
steps in the direction of modification. It is absolutely wrong to 
start with, and no amount of modification will make it right or 
acceptable. In this respect it very much resembles a bad egg 

I am glad to say that at a conference of Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives, held only this week, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted favoring the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the law, retroactive to January 1 of this year. 

It is encouraging to see that so many of our Democratic col- 
leagues have at last seen their mistake in enacting the measure 
into law, but, of course, they still will not publicly admit it. Even 
the President and his Secretary of the Treasury have conceded the 
necessity for revision of the law. The willingness of the Demo- 
cratic leaders to do this, however, is simply the result of the storm 
of public protest. But in order to save the administration’s face, 
and so as not to be put in the position of confessing their error, 
they still insist on retention of the principle of the undistributed- 

| profits tax in some degree. 
| 
| 





The undistributed-profits tax is a classic example of what hap- 
pens when the Government tries to use its taxing power for 
purposes other than the raising of revenue. I believe there can be 
no question but what the repeal of this law, immediately and 
unconditionally, would be one of the most helpful steps that 
Congress could take toward business recovery and the restoration 
of confidence. It would have very much the same result as did 
the invalidation of the N. R. A., which marked the beginning of 
the recovery that had been achieved up to the time of the present 

| Slump. The undistributed-profits tax has had the same depressing 
influence on business as that act, perhaps even in a more marked 
degree. It has held business back. It has hamstrung the little 
fellow. It has not only destroyed the opportunity for increased 
employment, but actually caused more unemployment. A gigantic 
reservoir of business spending will be released when the undis- 
tributed-profits tax dam has been blasted away. The Government 
will benefit by increased revenues from business income. Wage 
earners will benefit by assured employment. The unemployed will 
benefit by the creation of new jobs. Investors will benefit by the 
strengthening of the financial structure of business. 

Nothing but good will flow from the repeal of this vicious 
measure. Nothing but bad will result from its continuance, even 
though it be drastically amended. It constitutes a dangerous 
threat to the economic stability of the Nation, and will likely 
precipitate, if retained, a business collapse which may reach even 
greater depths than the depression from which we were lately 
emerging. The present downward spiral has fortunately awakened 
the country to the need for the repeal of the undistributed-profits 
tax before it is too late. 

In the course of these remarks, I have referred to the interest 
of the workingman in the repeal of this law. While the tax does 
not directly affect him, he has a vital interest in its effect on his 
present or prospective employer. He is interested in the security 
of his job in times of stress, and unless his employer is permitted 
to build up reserves in good times he will have nothing out of 
which to pay wages when times are bad. The man who is with- 
out a job is interested in sectring work in order that he may 
provide a decent living for himself and his family, but unless 
business and industry are permitted to use their earnings for pur- 
poses of expansion, very little expansion will occur, because at 
present there is no other way for most business concerns to get 
the money for that purpose. 

My chief interest in the repeal of the undistributed-profits tax 
lies in the beneficent effect it will have upon the workingman and 
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the small-business man. I suppose no section of the country has 


a larger proportion of small business and manufacturing concerns 


than my own. These concerns give employment to thousands of 
workers, who in turn furnish a market for the products of our 
farms. It is the workers and the small business concerns who have 
been particularly hard hit by the undistributed-profits tax, and 
it is for their benefit—and the benefit of the Nation at large— 
that I hope to see it repealed at the present session of Congress. 

I thank the Columbia Broadcasting Co. for its courtesy in grant- 
ing me the opportunity to speak over its coast-to-coast facilities 
upon this important subject, which in my opinion should receive 
the immediate consideration of the Congress so that the undis- 
tributed-profits tax can be repealed—now. 


Congressman Celler Battles for Consumer—Charges 
Drug Association With Suppressing Facts Helpful 
te Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


STATEMENT 


Calling to the Federal Trade Commission's attention alleged ef- 
forts by drug retailers to force wholesale newsdealers to withdraw 
certain magazine articles addressed to consumers, Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER, of New York, asked its chairman, Judge W. A. 
Ayres, to investigate. The New York Congressman stated he con- 
sidered the allegations reported to him as “sinister,” because they 
apparently involved an attempt to actually censor consumer chan- 
nels of information. 

Congressman CELLER offered to supply the Commission on request 
with the names of the State drug trade organizations and of the 
magazine wholesalers which have been complained of to him. He 
then proceeded to name names in connection with a $25,000 check 
alleged to have been paid into a retailers’ lobby fund by a national 
manufacturer. 

He requested the Commission to ascertain whether or not the re- 
tailers were fearful of the reproduction of this check for $25,000. 
The Congressman stated it was alleged to him that this check, re- 
produced in the magazine he said he had been told they asked the 
wholesale newsdealers to recall, had been cashed by the retailers’ 
national organization and used to lobby for State price maintenance 
laws and the national Miller-Tydings price maintenance amend- 
ment which the President signed with distinct hesitation last sum- 
mer after it had gone through the Senate as a last-minute rider 
on an appropriation bill. 

The Congressman asserted that a nationally known manufacturer 
had paid the check after undergoing a boycott at the hands of 
irate dealers who did not consider his retail prices high enough. 

He therefore wanted the Commission to find out if there was 
any connection between this reported boycotting, the later issu- 
ance of the check, and the alleged withdrawal of the magazine 
containing a photograph of the check. 

The New York Congressman also asked the Commission to check 
into allegations that California druggists were practicing a boycott 
by camouflage. He told the Commission he had been informed 
the coast druggists distribute window placards listing manufac- 
turers who have fixed resale prices in consultation with the drug- 
gists collectively. We wrote the Commission he feared such 
methods might spread into interstate commerce. 

Congressman CELLER stated to the Commission, in explanation 
of his action, that it was “based entirely on a belief that in the 
end it is the small man who will be most directly harmed by 
exploitation of the consumer through price-fixing coercions.” 

“I have long stood,” the Congressman continued, “and now 
stand, for protecting the small merchant from unfair and preda- 
tory practices. I go further, and stand for protecting the small 
merchants’ gross profits to even an extent sufficient to cover known 
minimum wage and rental expenditures. And going still beyond 
such protections, and reaching far deeper than they reach, I stand 
for liberal expenditures for providing the small merchant with 
operative knowledge and buying facilities which will enable him 
to do business more effectively. I firmly believe the small mer- 
chant should have assistance as practical and as useful in a dollars- 
and-cents way as that made available to the farmers. 

“Given such assistance, the average American merchant can 
stand on his own [feet and meet competition without asking for a 
prop in the shape of laws levying on consumers for his benefit. 
The American merchant is amply able to take care of himself if 
given an even break, but a break in the shape of price controls 
that amounts to a levy on the consumer is neither fair to him 
nor to the consumer. He will only benefit in the end from a break 
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which enables him to serve the consumer effectively; he can 
oaly ultimately suffer from a break which necessitates disservice 
to the consumer.” 

The New York Congressman stated he believed the Commission 
could secure the information he desires while making the high 
cost of living and monopoly investigation which the President 
recently requested it to undertake. 

“My letter of March second, as a matter of fact,” he wrote the 
Commission, “requested, in specific terms involving a specific in- 
dustry, exactly what the President now requests for all fields, and 
it is my hope that in supplying the President with the information 
he requests you will, as a matter of course, and without additional 
expense, obtain the information for which I have asked.” 


LETTER 
NovEMBER 29, 1937. 
Hon. W. A. Ayres, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN Ayres: I must again direct your attention to 
the activities of the National Association of Retail Druggists. This 
is the same organization whose activities I felt constrained to cal! 
to your attention last August in connection with its plans, as then 
announced, for aiding manufacturers in fixing resale prices for 
their products, while officially committed to uniform maintained 
prices assuring drug stores a profit of at least 50 percent on cost. 
It has ostensibly at least retreated from its legislative objectives 
after attempting to put them immediately into force after passage 
of the Miller-Tydings amendment had been obtained under pressure 
from its members and the members of other associations interested 
in fixing profits under cover of entirely legitimate motives for curb- 
ing predatory loss-leader selling. 

I hope that the attention which I called to the plan this organi- 
zation had embarked upon led to this change of front, for these 
plans were obviously improper, and, if persisted in, could only have 
led to considerable embarrassment for those involved, which, in 
turn, would have dealt a serious blow to the real interests of the 
small merchant and any sincere effort to protect him from unfair 
or predatory trade practices. 

As you know, this particular association has for years stood, and 
still stands, under the shadow of a Federal injunction against price- 
fixing activities. Despite this, the association officially, on Novem- 
ber 10 to 12 a year ago, through its executive committee, meeting 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago, embarked on a campaign to fix 
prices, profits, and discounts at levels which would assure even the 
small purchaser 50 percent on the cost of goods to him, and as well 
to bring about uniform resale prices throughout the entire United 
States on all articles sold by manufactures who availed themselves 
of the so-called fair-trade or price-maintenance laws which the 
association was pushing before the legislatures of the country. 

For your confirmation of this extraordinary and bold essay at 
national price fixing—attempted in the face of a Federal injunc- 
tion, moreover—you have only to call for and examine the official 
journal of the association, particularly the issue of almost exactly 
a year ago--that of November 19, 1936, pages 1614 to 1616. It is 
obvious that this scheme could not succeed unless implemented by 
national legislation and assisted by the other branches of the 
industry, either willingly, as in the cases of most wholesalers, 
or under trade pressure, and indirect threats of boycott, as in the 
cases of not a few manufacturers. It is equally obvious that for 
perfecting their plans considerable sums of money would be 
necessary, and that this money would have to be obtained from 
small retailers who would contribute it under the impression they 
would obtain the 50-percent-profit margin as the result of carrying 
out exactly the sort of methods which I brought to your attention 
last August. 

From the day of that meeting in Chicago until the last session 
of Congress adjourned, a concerted drive was in fact carried on in 
Washington, and in many State capitols, to obtain the legislation 
necessary to make the scheme workable. The small retailers put 
up their money—and they put it up for the reason I mention and 
in the expectation of gaining exactly what I mention. Whole- 
salers and manufacturers contributed to the war chest—one manu- 
facturer, and a very powerful one, had been so effectively boy- 
cotted, indeed, that he “kicked in” with a check for $25,000. 
Other interests outside the drug field, I am informed, attracted by 
the possibilities of artificially controlling prices, contributed also, 
although acting independently, and in at least one instance may 
have brought, by check-book generosity, most potent assistance to 
the drive. 

The Miller-Tydings amendment is the Federal legislation that 
had been conceived to implement this scheme. It masqueraded 
under all that is good in legitimate price maintenance and the out- 
lawing of predatory loss-leader selling. But in fact it was con- 
ceived by these interests to implement this price-fixing scheme 
upon which they had embarked between November 10 and 12 a year 
ago, in the Sherman Hotel, at Chicago. 

You are well aware that these interests were able to force the 
Miller-Tydings amendment through Congress against the ques- 
tioning not only of the President and Commission but of 

t members of the administration. The President stated 
in a formal memorandum which he issued on signing the ap- 
propriation bill into which the Miller-Tydings amendment had 
been interjected by trick, in rider form, as a last-minute means 
of securing its passage, “I have distinct hesitation in approving 
the rider which weakens the antitrust laws.” 








Since apparently a partial explanation of the present right- 
about-face among those who set up November a year ago the 
objectives to which I call attention, and adopted last August 
the clearly illegal plans I brought to your attention, lies in their 
fear that the revision of the antitrust laws for which the Presi- 
dent has now asked will weaken their real position, this earlier 
direct statement by the President that their legislative drive has 
weakened the antitrust laws does assume great significance. 

This pressure group was finally forced, by a belated awakening 
among consumers, to resort to those technicalities of the Senate 
rules which I have mentioned to secure passage of their measure; 
and, what is more important for practical purposes, their lobby- 
ists, it has now been disclosed, were forced, I believe largely as 
a result of the publication of the Commission’s letter to the 
President regarding the legislation, to promise many Members 
of the Congress the legislation would not be used as their asso- 
ciation had officially undertaken to use it at the meeting at the 
Sherman Hotel in Chicago during November a year ago. 

As a result the leaders of this drive, when they called their 
August “victory” meeting after the Miller-Tydings amendment 
had secured the President’s signature only at the cost of the 
earnest warning from him which I quoted above, found themselves 
in the difficult position of having been smothered in the very 
smoke screen of worthy motives under which they had hidden 
their real objectives before the Congress. They could not claim 
to their association members that they had obtained what they 
had been paid to obtain, because they had been forced actually 
to certify to their quite worthy smoke-screen promises. On the 
other hand, they could not fully disavow what they had set out 
to do for fear of being set upon by those they had represented. 

They were in a difficult position, having professed one thing 
and having undertaken another. 

They had, of course, to make a show of going through with what 
they had undertaken, and that they did, again at Chicago, this 
time at the Sherman Hotel, and on August 30 and 31 of this year. 
And although but a gesture, it was a gesture that might be deemed 
by some illegal enough to land them squarely in contempt of the 
Federal injunction in the shadow of which they had had the 
effrontery to embark upon their scheme. 

It was these plans undertaken during the last 2 days of August 
which I brought to the attention of the commission. 

And what an opportunity some of those who had campaigned 
for the Miller-Tydings bill during the last session were now af- 
forded! They could, with all seriousness, warn their allies of the 
previous session that they had, of course, never for a moment 
understood that anything but the most worthy of motives had 
ever been involved! As a matter of fact, several went to the 
delightful extreme of vividly picturing what legal penalties were 
in store for their erstwhile allies if by amy chance these retail 
friends had really been seeking what their association had officially 
gone after the November before, and had been working to secure 
during the entire preceding session of the Congress! 

There resultec from these warnings, among which my letter to 
you had at least the merit of being consistent with my previous 
stand, as thorough a scaring as a trade body out for selfish and 
improper legislative ends has ever been given. I judge from pub- 
lished statements credited to some of these retailer-lobbyists that 
certain unnamed officials in Washington, who were called ap- 
parently into consultation by the group set up by the “victory” 
meeting of last August to gather in the fruits of victory, turned 
the scare into a panic. 

This panic, and the appearance of the President’s call for a 
revision of the antitrust laws, lead to a new strategy—the avowals 
of a complete retreat from the objectives officially undertaken at 
the meeting of last November, which I mention above. 

The “retreat” was widely publicized at the convention of the 
association held in St. Louis, September 27 to 30, only a month 
after the Chicago “victory” meeting. At this convention it was 
Officially announced, by practically the same individuals, that 
nothing was further from the association’s objectives than what 
it had announced as its objectives the preceding November, the 
objectives, moreover, it had actually started out to put into prac- 
tice but 30 days before at the Chicago “victory” meeting. 

As a matter of fact, incredible as such an about face is, the 
plans set up at the end of August in Chicago were discarded at 
the end of September in St. Louis with many protestations to the 
high heavens that they were most abhorrent indeed to the high 
mission which in some mysterious manner had enveloped this 
group in the intervening 30 days. 

The surface reports of this convention would have one believe 
this group had changed its objectives into everything laudable 
and praiseworthy, ranging from the most worthy fact-finding re- 
search undertakings to the most elevating of trade practices. Of 
course, a few glimpses of the scare itself, and the causes underly- 
ing it, crept into the proceedings. For example, one druggist 
wrote: “There is one thing we found out in St. Louis and that is 
this: ‘It’s better to go slow and look before you jump than to be 
getting somebody to go your bond.’” 

But, by and large, the real causes for the apparent right about 
face from the official stand of the previous November, and the 
actual practice undertaken in August after the passage of the 
Miller-Tydings amendment had been secured, was pretty well 
hidden. 

This all might better be passed by without further attention, 
and the alleged corpse of this price-fixing scheme left with those 
who so hastily manufactured it, were it not for these facts: 
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First, the right-about-face was obviously merely the result of a 
scare, and a scare coming just when the President had called 
the anti-trust laws, which include the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment, up for revision, and after he had definitely stated that 
amendment weakened the anti-trust laws. 

I am afraid the effectiveness of the scare is in no small part 
due to a fear that unless the objectives officially announced last 
November, and the practices put in motion last August before 
the revision of the antitrust laws was announced by the admin- 
istration, were “shushed up” and rushed under the table, the 
revision of the anti-trust laws might well include changes that 
would “put the finger on” just such price-fixing objectives. 

For one, I hope the revision does include such safeguards, and 
I do not myself think for a moment the perpetrators of this huge 
national price-fixing drive would have sought cover, after ob- 
taining the legislation they went after, and setting out in August 
to “cash in” on it, were it not for the unexpected announcement 
of this anti-trust law revision. 

In other words, I believe the “corpse” is synthetic from head 
to toe, and the “retreat” entirely strategic. These leaders are 
out to obtain at all hazards what their association officially made 
its objectives on November 10, 11, and 12, of last year, and 
which it undertook to put in practice on August 30, and 31, last, 
and they can not, dare not, lay down in cringing surrender just 
at the moment they have told their followers they have won 

They knew in November of last year that they could only obtain 
their objectives by trade pressure implemented by the Miller- 
Tydings amendment; they knew that during the entire last session 
of the Congress during which they jammed through the imple- 
menting legislation; they knew fit when they agreed to the im- 
proper and unholy practices decided upon at the August meeting 
this year, and they still knew it when they announced their purely 
strategic disavowals but a month later in September. What they 
are afraid of is the coming revision of the antitrust laws—they 
know they have weakened those laws and they know the President 
knows they have, and they have simply decided to keep under 
cover until the revision is completed. 

Second, the small dealers the country over who put up the 
money, telegrams, and letters which made possible last session's 
“putsch” for the realization of the objectives of November a year 
ago, have not yet awakened to the fact that their leaders have 
retreated to a storm cellar, even if only temporarily and as a 
matter of strategy. These small dealers went out after at least 
50-percent profit on cost by law, and they put up their money gen- 
erously—their leaders admit to a six-figure war chest even today. 

These small merchants are not going to suffer what to them 
will appear to be a sale down the river without having something 
to say, once they learn what has happened. They may not learn 
the truth for some time—they by and large do not attend the 
association’s conventions; they get their earliest information 
through publications controlled either directly by association offi- 
cials or indirectly by members of the industry who advertise in 
them, but sooner or later they will have to know. 

And then they will bring pressure to get the results they thought 
were going to be obtained—-the objectives officially undertaken by 
the association leaders in November a year ago. And what they 
demand is likely to be undertaken. The fact that improper plans 
were forced through the August meeting proves this. It is my 
belief, as I have stated, that their leaders merely hope to keep up 
their sanctimonious attitude long enough to weather the an- 
nounced revision of the antitrust laws. The “scare” speeches 
tured at the September convention may serve to cover up their 
real position for a time, but not for any long interval 

It is because in my opinion these two reasons in reality underlie 
the change of front among those who lead the pressure group lobby 
for the Miller-Tydings amendment, instead of any actual change of 
heart, that I am addressing this letter to you. I urge that you 
investigate continuously the activities of the State groups which 
have been set up to enforce price maintenance in an effort to 
bring to light joint action between them. The leader of the lobby 
which undertook to carry out the objectives of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists announced November a year ago has 
himself just admitted: “Some groups in certain parts of the coun- 
try still persist in attempting to set up committees in an effort 
to dictate and designate resale prices; attempting to order and 
direct by whom and how contracts shall be prepared and dis- 
tributed; and attempting to set a fee for such services payable by 
the manufacturer.” 

And he himself admits these activities are illegal, although, of 
course, he is careful not to admit that those practicing them are 
simply continuing the crusade for maintained profits which he 
and his associated leaders led, right up to the moment of the 
“victory” meeting in August, but deserted when the great “stra- 
tegic retreat” was decided on in St. Louis in September. It must, 
indeed, be difficult for the State groups, on which he now “puts the 
finger,” to understand why they should be “turned up” for simply 
carrying out the national association’s official undertakings of 
November a year ago. 

It is, of course, impossible to secure the sort of price maintenance 
these State groups desire unless action is directed nationally by the 
manufacturers’, wholesalers’, and retailers’ associations. Even if 
manufacturers and wholesalers who attend the retailers’ councils, 
and then proceed directly to the councils of their own trade, are the 
only connecting links, they are very effective links, indeed. That 
such a liaison exists, only the most naive would question. 
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Methods for obtaining the satisfactory price action among manu- 
facturers which originate in one State will spread to other States. 
I hope that your staff will be conversant with these methods from 
their initiation. 

For example, California, the State which has originated most of 
the price-fixing among dealers, has, I understand, developed a 
method of disguised boycotting by the old “white-list” racket 
which must be most effective. 

The central organization—and California druggists have, I am 
told, for some time maintained a hired mechanism to aid price- 
maintenance enforcement—-I understand fixes the prices with 
manufacturers and then circulates to stores, ostensibly for display 
in their windows, placards listing these manufacturers. 

Could there be a more deadly use of the old-style “white list’? 
Would such a plan, extended nationally, fail to bludgeon manu- 
facturers into line, totally regardless of the consumers’ interests, 
when comparatively indirect-boycott methods forced one manu- 
facturer, as I say, to “come across” with $25,000, once he had 
aroused these California dealers and they had apparently used the 
grapevine to inform their fellow tradesmen in other States that he 
was “on the spot’? 

Incidentally evidence that California consumers are not taking 
unnoticed the licking which consumers always undergo as the 
result of such price tinkering comes from an interesting source. 
The vice president of one of the drug houses, supposedly in the 
forefront of price maintenance, and currently advertising to drug- 
gists prices, assuring them 38.9 percent profit on purchases of only 
a dozen, sends this postcard message from Los Angeles, Calif.: 
“Despite stock market disturbances, business is good on the coast, 
but consumers are beginning to shy at high prices.” 

The California druggists have so frequently cited misleading 
“investigations,” and misleadingly quoted investigations of some 
value, to support their claim that price increases have not re- 
sulted from their “fair-trade” campaigns, that it is interesting to 
have confirmation of the real facts come from one of the manu- 
facturers they have counted among their supporters. 

I specifically ask that you have this newest California bulletin 
and window placard plan for price fixing studied, for it is obvious 
that, if effective, it will spread to other States. It is obvious that 
a boycott, disguised in one way or another, is the weapon to which 
dealers will eventually turn in their efforts to capitalize on the 
Miller-Tydings amendment, no matter how vociferously their 
Washington lobby leaders plead with them to keep under cover 
for strategic reasons until the revision of the antitrust laws blows 
over 

These retailers have threatened boycotts in the past, have actu- 
ally used them in some cases, and it is not logical to expect that 
they will now forget them simply because their leaders suggest 
lying low until the antitrust law revision blows over. 

Repeated references of a veiled sort to the subject during the 
St. Louis convention last September, at which the strategic retreat 
was announced, convince me that as a matter of fact boycotting 
very likely may have been actively discussed on the side as the 
weapon that might finally have to be used. 

For example, this comment by a druggist, made after his return 
from the “strategic retreat convention”, and printed in the asso- 
ciation’s official journal, certainly is susceptible to considerable 
between-the-lines interpolation: “Well, fellows, after all, that slo- 
gan that seemed to be in order up at St. Louis, “Where do we go 
from here?’ has stuck in my craw ever since I got back. We came, 
we went, and saw, but, after all, all this hullabaloo about fair trade 
has begun to bile down and the more you bile it the littler it gets. 
We all thought we had the world by the tail and a down-hill pull, 
but, after all, we have got a job ahead. * * * Just cut out this 
frettin’ and stewin’ and get our think tanks in the back of our 
heads moved up front and start using them, because, after all, what 
the manufacturer has to offer under fair-trade acts is his business, 
and if you don't like it, we will have to go back a few years and use 
the advice of Verle C. Smith, ‘Do your own thinking.’” 

What Verle C. Smith's “Do your own thinking” meant a few 
years back is exactly what it means in organized drug retailing 
grapevine vernacular today, and that meaning is simply, in plain 
English, application of the sort of boycott which leads the manu- 
facturer I have mentioned, to not only see to it that druggists got 
more profits, but to “kick in” with $25,000 toward the price- 
maintenance lobby fund. 

Mr. Smith and his followers simply want delivery of exactly what 
the National Association of Retail Druggists officially undertook to 
get them in November of last year—at least 50 percent on cost 
under maintained prices. They intend to resort to direct action if 
they do not get it and are not going to accept a “strategic retreat” 
gracefully, because they know it means maintained prices which 
allow the small man from 18 percent to 20 percent under the 
minimum prices fixed by the manufacturers of the fastest selling 
lines, while the largest chains get over 30 percent, which, inci- 
dentally, I am told, are exactly the minimum percentages at which 
one of the most widely sold lines has actually been stabilized under 
the Miller-Tydings amendment. 

Mr. Smith and his followers cannot see in those percentages any 
profit assurances for the small dealer such as the association 
underwrote when it officially sponsored 50 percent on cost. They 
are right; but the point at issue in connection with the antitrust 
laws is whether they can get legally that 50 percent they are now 
finding the Miller-Tydings amendment is not going to get them. 





If they can boycott “within the law” they may be able to get it; 
one of the products most heavily sold actually now nets them about 
40 percent on the average, I am told, which, incidentally, means 
to the consumer a price “upping” of about 13 percent, probably, 
also on the average. 

Certainly if they can get that far by exerting a little “thinking” 
on manufacturers, the consumer needs protection, and needs it 
quickly. 

It is such highly organized small-unit-pressure activities, as 
harmful to consumers as any price-fixing understanding among a 
few large units, which are subject to criticism, and not legitimate 
objectives for banning predatory loss-leader selling or any other 
trade practices which are unfair to the small dealer. And it is 
these organized activities which will, in my opinion, challenge the 
Commission’s watchfulness in order that consumers may be pro- 
tected from boycotts and other forms of collusion obviously con- 
trary to existing law. 

I want to call one more incident indicative of this sinister type 
of group action to your attention. It is particularly sinister because 
it apparently involves an attempt actually to censor consumer 
channels of information. 

The corner drug store is an important source of consumer con- 
tact for publications. Specialized wholesalers, and regular drug 
middlemen supplying this market, and obtaining a service payment 
for doing so, are either naturally as subject to group pressure from 
drug organizations as the manufacturer of nationally advertised 
drug items, or are, in the case of drug middlemen, openly inter- 
ested in price maintenance as a method of increasing profit margins. 

Allegations have come to my attention that in at least two States 
such wholesalers have actually been openly “requested” by officials 
of retail drug organizations to recall from circulation articles at- 
tempting to give consumer facts about the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment and its background, but facts which evidently the organized 
retail druggists fear to have come to the knowledge of consumers. 
Some of these facts, strangely enough, have to do with the $25,000 
“contribution” by a manufacturer to which I have referred above. 

Since one of the claims made for enactment of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings amendment is that consumers know all about it since State 
legislatures, ‘fresh from the people,” have passed the underlying 
statutes, these alleged efforts to force withdrawals of consumer 
periodicals are most challenging. The truth is of course that con- 
sumers have been almost totally unaware of the enactment of the 
State laws underlying the Miller-Tydings amendment, which have 
been very deceptively labeled “fair trade’ laws. 

These alleged censorship efforts which have been called to my 
attention, and which I call to your attention officially as possible 
unfair trade practices involving the public interest and interstate 
commerce, certainly indicate both that the organized retail drug- 
gists do not really themselves believe consumers are informed on 
price-control legislation, and as well that they do not, moreover, 
intend to have facts, of which they do not approve, reach consumers 
if they can prevent it. 

The most sinister aspect of these forced withdrawals, of course, 
is the implication of efforts to censor the consumer’s sources of 
information by organized trade groups. An awakening is occur- 
ring in this country to the importance of increased knowledge 
about the problems of spending. 

This awakening is most significant; it holds great possibilities for 
the country’s welfare. 

To have organized trade groups attempt in the face of it, even if 
futilely, a control of the freedom of the press in respect to con- 
sumer information—control of a type the Constitution denies to 
the Congress itself—would present a real challenge. 

I will, if you care to so request supply you with the names of the 
organizations alleged to me to have been specifically involved in 
incidents of this nature and also the names of the periodical or 
drug wholesalers which have been mentioned to me. 

The information which principally brought about this alleged 
coercion, I am told, was a photographic reproduction in a publica- 
tion entitled “The National Consumer News,” of a check dated Oc- 
tober 1, 1935, and drawn on the Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York City by the Pepsodent Co. of Chicago in favor of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, and apparently cashed 
by that organization. 

It is my understanding that the drawer of this check manufac- 
tures dentrifices and mouth washes sold through drug stores 
of the type dealt with by the wholesalers upon whom the coercion 
I am calling to your attention was alleged to me to have been 
exerted, and that the sort of boycott by drug stores to which I refer 
above was at one time practiced on this manufacturer to such an 
extent that his business in interstate commerce was seriously 
affected. 

With the information I give it may be possible for the Commis- 
sion to establish if in fact the reproduction of this check is con- 
nected in any way with the coercion alleged to have been exerted. 
If such a connection can be thus established between any previous 
experience of the drawer of this check with coercion affecting his 
distribution, and also exerted by retail druggists, and the reproduc- 
tion of the check with the object of bringing the manufacturer’s 
experience with such coercion to the attention of consumers, I 
would be glad, indeed, to have you so inform me. 

I know I do not have to add that my persistence in placing 
before you facts coming to my attention which seem to me to 
possibly involve endeavors to control prices adversely to the inter- 
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ests of the consumer under cover of protestations of laudable 
trade-practice betterments for improving the protection of small 
merchants from unfair or predatory methods is based entirely on a 
belief that in the end it is the small man who will be most directly 
harmed by exploitation of the consumer through price-fixing 
coercions. 

I have long stood and now stand for protecting the small mer- 
chant from unfair and predatory practices. 

I go further and stand for protecting the small merchants’ gross 
profits to even an extent sufficient to cover Known minima wages 
and rental expenditures. 

And going still beyond such protections and reaching far deeper 
than they reach, I stand for liberal expenditures for providing the 
small merchants with operative knowledge and buying facilities 
which will enable them to do business more effectively. I firmly 
believe the small merchant should have assistance as practical and 
as useful in a dollar and cents way as that made available to the 
farmers. 

Given such assistance, the average American merchant can stand 
on his own feet and meet competition without asking for a prop 
in the shape of laws levying on consumers for his benefit. 

The American merchant is amply able to take care of himself if 
given an even break, but a break in the shape of price controls that 
amounts to a levy on the consumer is neither fair to him nor the 
consumer. 

The small merchant will only benefit in the end from a break 
which enables him to serve the consumer effectively; the small mer- 
chant can only ultimately suffer from a break which necessitated 
service to the consumer. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the Commission can render both the 
small merchant and the consumer no service more constructive than 
that of checkmating those types of price activity which are still con- 
trary to the antitrust laws. I believe the Commission has been most 
vigilant and energetic in the consumer's interests and I am daily 
encountering indications that consumers are noticing this watch- 
fulness on their behalf. I know the Commission has also at heart 
the legitimate interests of small merchants. It seems to me that 
this field of price coercion offers opportunities to protect the funda- 
mental interests of consumers and small merchants alike. 

The President has formally requested the Commission to inves- 
tigate causes underlying current increases in the cost of living. 

May I be so bold as to suggest that the very practices to which I 
have referred here, and which I originally called to your attention in 
my letter of March 2, are directly involved in increased consumer 

rices? 
' My letter of March 2, as a matter of fact, requested in specific 
terms involving a specific industry, exactly what the President now 
requests for all fields, and it is my hope that in supplying the Presi- 
dent with the information he requests you will, as a matter of course 
and without additional expense, obtain the information for which 
I have asked. 
Yours very truly, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 





A Concrete Propvsal—Stable Price Level—Public 
Works Without Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, here is the problem of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress: To reduce certain taxes on business 
seems desirable; but to deny several million unemployed 
people opportunity to earn a living is wrong and unjust. 
Moreover, at a time when business is declining, the Govern- 
ment should put more, not less, buying power into circula- 
tion. The best way to do this is by carrying on necessary 
public works. To reduce taxes and also balance the Budget, 
then, will inevitably cause great human suffering, an even 
sharper decline in business activity, fewer orders for goods, 
and more unemployment. Obviously that is no answer. 

To reduce taxes on business and pile them on consumers 
will not improve the situation, but probably make it worse. 

And yet we all want a balanced Budget and we do not 
want to increase the national debt if we can help it. 

Above all, we are confronted by a money and credit 
monopoly which unquestionably can—whether it has or not 
we will not discuss—deliberately bring about deflation and 
depression. 
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GOVERNMENT SHOULD EXERCISE ITS CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT TO USE ITs 
OWN CREDIT IN PUBLIC INTEREST 

We need then a measure which will be financially sound 
and which will assure the people of employment and busi- 
ness of increased buying power without necessitating either 
increased taxes or increased debt. Is there such a measure? 

1 believe there is. And I believe it is exactly the kind of 
measure we need to start the process of reclaiming our 
sovereign right of government—the right to bring money and 
credit originally into existence. All we need to do is extend 
Government credit on exactly the same kind of security and 
in exactly the same manner as private banks have been do- 
ing for years. My suggestion is not new. A bill along the 
same lines was introduced some years ago by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KEe.ier]. 

Here it is. Extend United States Treasury credit on the 
security of noninterest-bearing bonds of States, counties, 
municipalities, and other local governmental subdivisions 
which are financially sound and responsible. Or to put it 
another way, tell the governmental subdivisions of America 
that the Treasury will buy their noninterest-bearing bonds 
with Treasury credit providing the money is to be spent for 
necessary public works. t should, I believe, be stipulated 
that at least a certain percentage of the money would be 
spent for housing. Such bonds should be repayable in 20 or 
at the most 30 equal annual installments. Public works, 
houses, school buildings—a thousand other needed things 
could be constructed for half what it costs to do it now. 
For without figuring compound interest at all, suppose bonds 
bearing interest are sold by a city up to say a total of 
$1,000,000. Five percent of $1,000,000 is $50,000. Twenty 
times $50,000 is $1,000,000, which added to $1,000,000 of 
principal makes exactly $2,000,000, which is the cost of the 
same amount of public works, the same amount of wages, 
the same amount of production under the present system, 
which under the plan I have suggested could be had for 
$1,000,000. Such is the extent of our tribute to finance. 

At present at least nine-tenths of all our money consists 
of bank deposits created by the banks through the simple 
process of loaning several times the amount of money they 
possess. The loans are made on the hope and supposition 
that they will be repaid in time to meet depositors’ demands. 

Our Government has $12,000,000,000 of gold. It has tax- 
ing power to reach all the wealth of America. These are 
our reserves. To say they are inadequate is clearly ridicu- 
lous. To extend credit on perfectly good security, to make 
loans which will be repaid far more surely than any bank 
loans, is all this proposal amounts to. 

Why not? About the only argument against it is that if 
America once frees herself from the bondage of her people 
to finance monopoly she will never go back again. Con- 
cretely what this means is that as these loans are repaid 
a vast fund will be created so that similar loans can be 
made in the future. 

We can rebuild America, reemploy America, revive Amer- 
ican business by this simple expedient. 

There are other things that also need to be done in order 
to give our Nation a really sound and stable monetary sys- 
tem. But a great deal of progress toward a stable price 
level could be made by the plan advanced above. For if 
too many local non-interest-bearing bonds were presented 
to the Treasury and a boom threatened, then a rate of in- 
terest of 1 or 2 percent could be required. This would mean 
income to the Federal Government. It would check the flow 
of credit. If then additional expansion were later needed, 
we could go back to the noninterest plan. 

We need courage, imagination, and hard thinking. And 
if we are at present prevented from doing new right things, 
at least we can stop doing old wrong things. That is all 
my proposal amounts to. 


OUR STRANGE SUPERSTITION 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, may I quote from Mr. Chris- 
topher Hollis’ excellent book, The Breakdown of Money, one 
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paragraph which seems to me especially applicable to our 
present problem: 


Indeed, the historian has to record that in almost every age 
there was some superstition or other of utter unreason which 
strangely occupied the minds of men, otherwise of activity and 
vigor. He has to confess that he cannot explain how it was that 
men once believed in the mystical significance of numbers or in 
the claims of astrology. We are sometimes ready to congratulate 
ourselves that our age has outgrown all superstitions. But the 
historian of the future will, I fancy, reckon in the same class as 
number worship and astrology and the study of the gizzards of 
birds the strange superstition that whenever money is invented a 
percentage must be paid forever afterward as a propriation to a 
banker. It is on that superstition that the whole empire of 
Mammon is built. 





The Necessity of an Adequate Navy for National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN KEE, OF WEST VIRGINIA, ON 
OCTOBER 26, 1937 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to leave given to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting an address 
delivered by myself on October 26, 1937. This address was 
delivered over the radio through the facilities of station 
WHIS at Bluefield, W. Va., the occasion being a celebration 
of Navy Day, scheduled to take place upon the day following 
the address: 


My friends of the radio audience, tomorrow, October 27, we 
observe our fifteenth annual Navy Day. October 27 was selected 
as Navy Day because it is the anniversary of the birth of President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who all of his life advocated the establish- 
ment of a sound Navy policy for the United States of America. 
President Roosevelt believed in an adequate Navy for the defense 
of this country and as a means for the preservation of peace. As 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy and later as President, he gave of 
his time, his ability, and his energy to strengthen this arm of the 
national defense. 

The history of the American Navy is rich in romance and of 
tradition. It is an unbroken and unmarred record of unfaltering 
courage, distinguished service, and honorable achievement. This 
record covers a period of 162 years. It carries us down from that 
day in June 1775, when a party of Maine woodsmen with an old 
lumber sloop, and armed for the most part with pitchforks and 
axes, sailed out into the Atlantic and captured an armed British 
schooner off the Maine coast, and brings us down to those months 
in recent years when, under convoy of the Navy, over 2,000,000 
American soldiers were transported across the submarine-infested 
Atlantic Ocean without the loss of a single life. And, as I speak 
to you tonight, the American Navy is standing watch and ward 
over the lives of American citizens—men, women, and children— 
who, under adverse fortune, were caught in the holocaust of 
devastation and death now being visited upon the Chinese people 
by the unwarranted acts of another nation, acts of such blood- 
thirsty cruelty and brutality as have no parallel in the history of 
mankind 

The actual beginning of the American Navy was in the fall of 
1775, when, after the British had burned the town of Falmouth 
(now Portland), Maine, leaving the inhabitants shelterless at the 
beginning of a bleak New England winter, George Washington 
wrote to Congress reporting the burning, and Congress acted 
promptly. The letter from Washington was read in Congress on 
November 1, 1775, and on the following day that body voted 
$100,000 for naval armament and appointed a committee to buy 
ships. This committee functioned, and by the end of January 
1776 the American Navy had eight vessels, which cost an aggregate 
of $134,333. The total armament of all the eight ships consti- 
tuting the first fleet of our Navy was about 110 guns, and the 
fleet was manned by men without naval training or discipline. 

To oppose this force of American vessels the British at that time 
had in American waters along the coast from Maine to Florida a 
fleet of 78 men-of-war, mounting 2,078 guns. 

It is strange for us to learn from history that even with the 
conditions just mentioned confronting them we find that at that 
time a majority of the people of this country were opposed to the 
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creation of a navy. They thought, as many assume to think today, 
that naval power was but a tool of monarchy and that if once 
established it would tend to the centralization of great power in 
the hands of a few and thence lead to the ultimate destruction 
of liberty, freedom, and independence of action. The people 
who entertained these views were the pacifists of that time, and, 
like those who entertain the same view today, they failed to appre- 
ciate the absolute necessity of having sufficient naval power to 
protect this country from an enemy invasion and destruction by 
the same instrumentality to which they were offering objection. 

Most fortunate indeed was it that wiser counsel prevailed and 
the nucleus of an American Navy was assembled. From that time 
the exploits of the American Navy wrote pages in history which 
will never be dimmed so long as time may endure. What Ameri- 
can heart does not thrill with pride when we see through the 
mists of the past the heroic figure of John Paul Jones standing 
amid the flames of his burning and sinking ship, the Bonhomme 
Richard, dauntless and unafraid, flinging across to his enemy the 
defiant challenge, “I have not yet begun to fight!” What Ameri- 
can is not stirred to the depths when from the recorded pages 
there comes to him the story of Lake Champlain, where on Octo- 
ber 11, 1776, a full squadron of American ships built and launched 
by inexperienced woodsmen, manned by a motley crew of Ameri- 
cans, most of whom had never been on shipboard before, and 
commanded not by a naval but by a military commander, engaged 
and fought to a finish a greater squadron of British ships, larger 
in tonnage, more thoroughly equipped, manned by experienced 
seamen, and in command of one of Britain’s most distinguished 
naval officers? 

This was the struggle designated by the historian Mahan as 
“the strife of pigmies for the prize of a continent,” and he added 
this historic statement: “Never had any force, big or small, lived 
to better purpose or died more gloriously.” 

It would be impossible, during the brief time allotted to us, to 
carry our audience down through the years with the history of the 
glorious achievements of Americans at sea, but where could we 
tind greater inspiration than in the exploits of the Constitution, 
the President, the Chesapeake, the Constellation, and other famous 
ships, not only in Mediterranean waters against the pirates but 
upon the Atlantic during the second war for independence, and 
of the gallantry and bravery of Dale, Decatur, Bainbridge, Preble, 
and other brilliant and gallant American commanders. Who does 
not thrill at the story of the Intrepid under Captain Somers in the 
harbor of Tripoli and who does not drop a tear to the memory of 
Lawrence who, wounded to the death, breathed as his last words 
on the deck of the Chesapeake the deathless command, “Don’t 
give up the ship.” As we turn the pages, who is it who cannot 
envision the joy of the American people in those days when Com- 
modore Perry sent from the lakes of the north his famous message, 
“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” And as the years 
pass, is there any among us who have not sailed with Captain 
Sims, the Confederate but American, upon the Alabama across the 
seven seas, or who have not in imagination been with Farragut 
as he forced his way up the Mississippi or stood with Dewey on the 
decks of the Olympia when with the quiet command “You may 
fire when you are ready, Gridley,” he inaugurated a battle which 
swept from the high seas one-half of the proud Navy of Spain? 

Who is it today who can question the value to the American 
people, or the absolute necessity to us, of a strong naval force. 
Our faith is in the integrity of our Constitution. Our faith is in 
the inviolability of our soil. Our faith is in the liberty and se- 
curity of our citizens. Our faith is in the permanence of our 
institutions; and the American Navy for 160 years has been, and 
is today, the protector and defender of our faith. 

In these modern times, more than ever, do we need this de- 
fense. We do not need a strong naval service for aggression, and 
history has shown that our Navy has never been aggressive; but 
now, as never before we do need to surround our country with 
mobile forts of steel to protect us from the aggression of others. 
The inventive genius of man has succeeded in wiping out distances 
even as we erase a sentence from a blackboard. Where in other 
days it required weeks and long months for other nations to estab- 
lish communication with our shores, today it is but a matter of 
days and hours. The waters of the great Atlantic and the broad 
sweep of the Pacific no longer serve as protection. Without a 
naval force to oppose them, the battleships, cruisers, destroyers, 
and airplane carriers of the nations of Europe could within a few 
days reach our Atlantic shores and destroy every city upon or 
near the thousands of miles of our practically unprotected coast, 
to say nothing of those within the interior. The same, in a lesser 
degree, is true of our coast on the Pacific. The same is true in a 
greater degree of our island possessions and of the Panama Canal 
Zone, in which is our greatest facility for ocean communication 
from East to West. What have we today standing between us and 
this destruction? Nothing save and except the American Navy. 
The pacifists may argue, as has been often argued, that “upon an 
invasion of our shores 10,000,000 of the flower of American citizen- 
ship would spring to our defense.” That might be true, but those 
10,000,000 would, under present conditions, be untrained, inexperi- 
enced, untried, unqualified defenders, practically none of whom 
would be equipped with the modern means of defense. A large 
standing army has never been popular and never will be in this 
land of ours. We are not a military people. We do not believe in 
a military oligarchy. We do not want to set up within the con- 
fines of our country a militaristic government such as obtains in 
the Old World, and we never will; but our very life and liberty, 
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the security of our people, the safety of our property and the 
permanence of our government require that we have and main- 
tain a reasonable army, and a navy capable of defending us from 
an assault by any other tiavy on earth. 

We do not want war. We hate and we despise war. We have 
learned this lesson in the school of experience, and if I may be 
pardoned a personal reference, I wish to here declare that, so long 
as I am a Representative in the Congress of the United States, I 
shall never vote to send an American soldier away from his home- 
land to engage in war upon another people. We ask only peace 
and the right to live in quietude and happiness in our own homes, 
the right to educate our children for something else beside the 
profession of war, the right to remain free from entanglement in 
the affairs of others. All these rights can only be guaranteed by 
walking the pathways of peace, and in that pathway we should 
solemnly resolve to walk. 

As I speak to you tonight, however, we cannot close our eyes to 
the fact that we are living in a world of chaos. Even as Patrick 
Henry said in the early days of the Revolution, we cry “Peace! 
peace! when there is no peace!”” War flames across the hills and 
valleys of Spain. War still lights with its conflagrations the skies 
of Ethiopia and northern Africa. War is raining pestilence, misery, 
starvation, and death upon the helpless women and children of 
China. War is knocking with its mailed fists at the doors of 
practically every country of the Old World across the seas. At any 
time we may hear the sound of the footsteps of Mars approaching 
the gates of our own peaceful country. To drive this hideous 
specter from our doors it is a necessity that we guard well every 
portal from Maine to Florida and from Oregon to the Mexican 
border. This successful guarding can only be accomplished by 
means of our naval forces, by means of ships which fly at their 
masthead the American flag, which has never meant aggression, 
but has always been the emblem of national defense. 

Since the founding of this Government we have been at war 
many times, yet we have never entered a war for which we were 
prepared. We were unprepared for our early conflicts with the 
pirates of the Mediterranean. We were hopelessly outclassed when 
we entered into a contest with France, soon after the establish- 
ment of our independence. We were without preparation for the 
War of 1812, when we were forced to the use of warships con- 
structed from timber cut green from the forest. We entered the 
Mexican War without preparation. We were unprepared for our 
War with Spain. The great World War found us in almost a hope- 
less condition of unreadiness. In every instance this lack of 
preparation was the cause of incalculable loss to us, not only in 
property but in the needless sacrifice of the lives of countless 
thousands of brave but improperly and insufficiently provisioned, 
equipped, and trained men. It is my honest opinion that if this 
Nation had been prepared for war in 1917—had we then had a 
Navy equal to that of Great Britain—-Germany would not have 
adopted the policy of unrestricted submarine warfare and we would 
have avoided the world-wide conflict. 

An army cannot be trained and equipped for war in a day, a 
navy cannot be created by the wave of a magic wand. Months 
and years are required for the fabrication of the vast war ma- 
chines of modern times. Months and years are necessary to the 
training of men in the operation of these instrumentalities. So 
long as we are without this equipment and without these trained 
men, just that long are we helpless to defend ourselves, The time 
to prepare for a possible conflict is now—now while we are at 
peace—not after an attack is made upon us. It will then be too 
late. To defend our homes let us guard the gateways leading to 
our homes. It has been appropriately said, “A rich man, when his 
castle is well guarded, sleepeth in peace.” 





Pass Wage-Hour Bill Because It Is Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 25, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the wage and hour bill 
ought to be passed because it is right, because it is fair, and 
because it is just. That is the only reason, and the bill will 
have to depend for support on those who are moved by reasons 
like that. 

The reason for passage of this bill is to protect a group of 
people who cannot demand protection, who are without any 
form of union organization, and whose political influence is 
negligible. 

It is not a bill for organized labor. It is an antisweating 


measure, And plenty of good businessmen are for it on that 
ground. 
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FORTY CENTS AN HOUR MEANS $832 A YEAR AT MOST 


Forty cents an hour means $16 a week and $832 a year ifa 
person works every single week in the year! Does any Mem- 
ber of the House think we can have a democracy in this 
country while millions of the toilers of the land are deliber- 
ately denied even that standard of living? Is anyone willing 
to admit that our much-vaunted American industry will go 
broke if it pays that scale of wages to its poorest paid 
workers? 

Many American industries have been benefited through 
the years by the fact that cutthroat competition by means 
of wage cutting was eliminated from the industry through 
the power of union organization. 

This bill will help to do that same thing for all industry 
which affects interstate commerce. 

The first proper charge on industry should be the pay- 
ment of a living wage. This bill will hardly require even 
that in all probability. What it will do is to say in effect: 
“There is a point in wages below which no American wage 
earners shall be asked to work; and there is a certain num- 
ber of hours beyond which, except in extraordinary circum- 
stances, they shall not be asked to work.” 

I believe Congress should write the minimum wage and 
the maximum hours into the bill itself, instead of leaving 
the matter to be determined by anyone else. 

If this measure ever gets through the House, it will be 
because at least 218 Members of this body, led by the ma- 
jority leader, the Honorable Sam Raysurn, of Texas, had suf- 
ficient courage to do their simple duty by a group of Ameri- 
cans who could look to no one but their Government for 
protection and a better life. 


America’s Aloofness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 30 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial published in to- 
day’s New York Times entitled “America’s Aloofness.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Times, Tuesday, November 30, 1937] 
AMERICA’S ALOOFNESS 


The United States has lost its leadership in world affairs and to 
that fact largely can be attributed the impotence of the Nine- 
Power Treaty Conference in Brussels. The reason for this loss of 
influence is plain: treaty-breaking Governments and dictators have 
become convinced that for no cause short of actual invasion will 
the United States initiate or join in any effective movement to 
assure world peace. 

For this conviction on the part of these treaty-breakers the 
“isolationists” and “pacifists” in Congress and their vociferous 
supporters in the country are chiefly responsible. These groups 


include persons who believe that we can stay out of any worid 
conflict. They attribute our entrance into the last international 
war to British propaganda and the schemes of bankers to enrich 
themselves; and they oppose any strong peace measures by this 


Government, even though to abstain from such might mean the 
loss of freedom to those who regard it as highly as they them- 
selves, and an impairment of liberty to men and women in this 
very hemisphere. 

It is the assertion of such groups and their Congressional repre- 
sentatives that, because of the gifts of nature and geography, the 
United States can retain its institutions and live its full life alone 
in a world where democracy does not elsewhere exist, even thouch 
Great Britain and France were shackled by despotis which turn 
human beings into machines for conquest and consign liberty to 
the fallacies of the past. 
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The power of these groups and their spokesmen has been in 
the ascendancy, as acts and events plainly indicate. In recent 
years they have seized upon every occasion when the American 
Government was seeking to express the scruples of conscience 
against treaty-breaking and aggression, to proclaim that, in no 
circumstances, would this people do anything effective to restore 
moral standards among the nations. Organizing, writing pamph- 
lets and using the Congressional Record as their gazette, they 
gave notice as early as when Japan seized Manchukuo that the fixed 
future policy of the United States would be to keep out of war 
abroad, and that it would take no steps to prevent it, however 
clear the threat to our own institutions. 


Ir 


The attitude took form in the so-called Neutrality Act of 1936, 
with its “declaration of a state of war” and its “cash-and-carry” 
provisions. By the first named, the President was instructed by 
Congress, upon discovery of the existence of a state of war abroad, 
to withhold war material from all concerned, regardless of whether 
an invaded nation, fighting for its own as in the case of Ethiopia, 
was left at the mercy of a most ruthless aggressor. By the second 
named, American vessels were virtually swept from the seas, and 
only those warring nations which have navies and trade fleets were 
given access to our markets. 

Attempts, in the name of international decency, to distinguish 
between honest and dishonest governments and to permit aid to 
nations clearly acting in self-defense against banditry, were beaten 
down in Congress. The world was put on notice that the United 
States was out to save its own skin from immediate dangers; and 
the dictators were informed that the American group controlling 
policy was prepared to see the world remade on fascist lines with- 
out interference and apparently without understanding that this 
would mean anything dangerous to us at all. 

When the President, recently voicing this people’s indignation 
against the invasion of China by Japan and horror at the butchery 
at Shanghai, recalled that there still were “quarantines” against 
Governments which did these things, a wholesome fear arose in 
certain capitals that the Neutrality Act might not represent en- 
during policy for the United States. And when next day the 
State Department named Japan as aggressor, the fear spread. But 


a little inquiry sufficed to prove that the pacifist and isolationist 
groups would not thus be led. Their Congressional representa- 
tives denounced the expressions as violations of the spirit of the 


Neutrality Act, which in truth they were, and, as soon as Con- 
gress met, the press cables carried abroad proposals of war ref- 
erenda and other evidences that the group which framed the act 
is unchanged in its attitude. The Japanese Ambassador to Wash- 
ington did his duty, and did it accurately and well, when he in- 
formed his colleague at Brussels that pacifism was still the 
American mood. The circulation of this report in the conference 
capital both tempered the messages to Tokyo and stiffened the re- 
jections therefrom and in its atmosphere the Brussels conference 
went to its inevitable, inept doom. 

Meanwhile, on the pretext that a world alliance against com- 
munism is the first essential to peace, Japan, Germany and Italy 
have signed a treaty. Outwardly it pledges these Governments to 
stand with force against the encroachment of Soviet teachings and 
the Soviet form of government. But in some European chan- 
celleries and in Washington the pact is interpreted as a pledge, 
necessarily not stated in the treaty, that each of these three 
nations will stand by the two others, defensively and offensively, 
until each has gained its territorial and other objectives. To 
illustrate: If Italy further threatens in the Mediterranean and 
Great Britain steps in to check, Japan will proceed against Hong 
Kong and Singapore. If Germany thrusts southeastward in 
Europe and Great Britain and France move to check, Italy will 
extend her Mediterranean spheres and Japan will strike at French 
and British possessions in the Orient. 

The ability of the three fascist States to carry out the arrange- 
ment outlined above is, of course, open to the most serious doubts. 
Germany's Baltic coast is bare to the attack of the British fleet, 
and experts are far from convinced that Mussolini could have his 
Way in the Mediterranean, even with Britain greatly preoccupied in 
Northern European waters. The fact, however, that such a con- 
struction by responsible statesmen is placed upon the treaty, which 
was heretofore largely regarded as a mutual envisioning of buga- 
boos, now places the alliance where the democracies of the two 
hemispheres must consider it in stating their policies. And nothing 
could more effectively give expression to realization of the danger 
implicit in it than a tangible expression of the determination of 
this country to stand by the other democracies should the need 
arise. 

111 


This is not a preachment for war measures. The people of the 
United States are set against military expeditions, and rightly so. 
But there are effective peace measures, the most recent illustration 
being the decision of the British and American Governments to 
negotiate a trade treaty. This should be supplemented by every 
possible kind of private and public cooperation between Britons 
and Americans and others who speak, if not the same language, 
at least the same spiritual tongue. Understandings on trade, 
money and credit will serve as certain weapons against treaty- 
breakers. 

Our statesmen and leaders of public thought could aid peace 
mightily if, losing fear of the blind peace groups and gaining confi- 


dence that plain common sense and self-interest can be trusted, 
they engaged in public exchanges to put the enemies of peace on 
notice that the great democracies are aware of what is planned and 
will stand together against it. The sure shadow of economic star- 
vation on spendthrift Governments which cannot wage war unless 
we supply them, and deny supplies to their victims, can be made 
sufficiently effective as a deterrent without resort to the substance 
of sanctions or war. 

Should such cooperations be publicly and steadily revealed, and 
such exchanges of thought take place, the New York Times believes 
the American people will awake to the facts which menace this 
nation; and the world will learn that events are conceivable, that 
circumstances can arise, outside this hemisphere, which will in- 
stantly range American public opinion behind an effective peace 
policy and make junk overnight of the so-called Neutrality Act. 
In the face of such exchanges of thought the policy of democratic 
nations will be stiffened and grooved; and treaty-breakers and 
dictators will take prudent counsel among themselves. 

In such @ manner can this nation restore a will for peace in the 
world and re-establish its lost leadership in international affairs. 
By such means the ravishers of small or weak neighbors and the 
enemies of democracy will discover that the United States has not 
become so timorous and so stupid as to abandon its responsibilities 
and imperil its greatness and its freedom. It will be wiser to put 
them on notice at once. 
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OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 30 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PAT HARRISON, OF MISSISSIPPI, 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE NATIONAL RADIO FORUM, 
NOVEMBER 29, 1937 





Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] last evening over 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s Nation-wide hook-up, the 
subject being Our Tax Problems. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Taxes are a necessary function of government. Without taxes 
government cannot exist. From the Federal Government's stand- 
point, taxes may be placed in three principal categories: First, those 
based on ability to pay, such as income, estate, and gift taxes; 
second, those based upon the principle of benefits received from 
the Government, such as social-security taxes; and third, luxury 
taxes, such as those on liquor and tobacco. From the first group 
the Government receives about 50 percent of its revenue; from the 
second group about 10 percent, and from the third about 25 
percent. The remaining comes from miscellaneous taxes. 

The amount of revenue received by the Governfhent is depend- 
ent largely upon the principle of ability to pay. The amount re- 
ceived from this source depends upon two things, the rate, and 
the base upon which that rate applies. For instance, on income 
taxes, if the net income decreases substantially, even very exces- 
sive rates avail nothing in bringing in additional revenue. The 
same applies to estate taxes. If the value of stocks, bonds, and 
other property declines 50 percent in value, no more revenue is 
secured even by a very excessive rate. In other words, tax rates 
may be fixed at such an excessive point as to diminish the revenue 
of the Government instead of increasing it. 

At the present time, I believe we have at least two so-called 
ability-to-pay taxes which have reached a point of diminishing 
rather than increasing the revenue. The taxes to which I refer 
are the undistributed-profits tax and the tax on capital gains. 
Not only do I believe that these taxes have an adverse effect so far 
as revenue is concerned, but I believe they have retarded indus- 
trial progress and contributed to the unemployment situation. 

In recent years the Federal Government has expended large 
sums to aid employment. These enormous expenditures, to meet 
the emergency of a depressed economic condition throughout the 
country have made it necessary not only to retain existing taxes, 
but to increase and add new taxes. While the policies adopted 
by the Government for relief to the unemployed have ameliorated 
human suffering and brought relief to millions, the problem is 
still with us, and if the unemployment problem is to be solved, 
and solved soundly and permanently, it must be through the 
wholehearted cooperation of private business. I believe, therefore, 
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that an incentive should be given to private business to take up as 
much as possible of the slack of employment. We cannot give 
this incentive by excessive or punitive taxes. 

If such a tax is imposed upon an industry as to make it impos- 
sible for it to pay its debts or to expand its business serious con- 
sequences result. Business expansion will not only bring about in- 
creased employment in the construction of added plant facilities, 
but it will also bring about substantial and continuous employ- 
ment in the operation of such added plant facilities. As new peo- 
ple are employed in new industries, to that extent persons are 
taken from the relief rolls and necessary governmental expendi- 
tures to aid unemployment thereby lessened. And as private in- 
dustry prospers, more revenue comes in to the Government and 
less money goes out in relief. If private enterprise can thus take 
over to a considerable extent the problem of unemployment, the 
time will soon arrive when the revenues of the Government will 
equal its expenditures, 

If the cooperation of private business is to be obtained to the 
fullest degree, then the Government must give encouragement to 
private business. New industry cannot be created and old indus- 
tries cannot continue to be operated without adequate and suffi- 
cient capital. Too rigid or unreasonable regulation of business, or 
too burdensome or punitive taxes discourage, shackle, and often 
destroy business. 

Every good citizen will appreciate that adequate taxes must be 
provided for the efficient administration of government. Only 
in exceptional cases should the purpose be of a social or punitive 
nature. I have no doubt that the country today is suffering from 
fear and uncertainty, occasioned, may I say, to some extent by 
certain provisions of our tax laws. Of course many unconscion- 
able methods have been created by the taxpayer to avoid or evade 
taxes, and it would seem that as taxes are broadened or increased, 
the number of devices and methods and tricks employed increase 
proportionately. However, I have no doubt that the vast majority 
of our taxpayers are fair to the Government, want to pay every 
cent they owe to the Government, and do not resort to such 
practices. 

As it is the duty of the taxpayer to deal fairly with his Govern- 
ment, it is likewise the duty of a public servant to be fair toward 
the taxpayer. If those who formulate a government policy, either 
through legislative enactment or administration, have made a mis- 
take which works injustices to the taxpayer or injuriously affects 
government receipts, then the mistake should be acknowledged 
and corrected. However high and laudable may be the purposes of 
certain policies, and however attractive they may appear theoreti- 
cally, sometimes, as a practical matter, the injurious effects are 
ter than the benefits sought. 

When, in 1936, the Congress enacted the so-called undistributed- 
profits tax, I was one of those who believed that the effect would 
be to put a stop to the unfair practice of certain corporations who 
accumulated their earnings in order to prevent the payment of 
surtaxes by their stockholders, and who also penalized their small 
stockholders by retaining from them dividends which should have 
been fairly distributed to them. I did not then believe, nor do 
I now believe, that large corporations should be allowed to build 
up unreasonable and unnecessary reserves. I recognize, as every- 
one who has studied the question must recognize, that it is sound 
business to retain from current profits sufficient reserves, either 
to meet current or future obligations or for improvements or 
necessary business expansion. And so, when the law was suggested 
and enacted, it was based upon that high purpose. 

Experience has shown, and to me it has been shown conclu- 
sively, that while the law corrected some improper practices of a 
few corporations, it has worked tremendous hardships upon many 
others. In other words, for each corporation which has been 
justly penalized by this tax there are probably a hundred which 
have been unjustly penalized, because, for legal or moral reasons, 
they could not distribute their earnings in dividends. The result 
has added confusion to the economic life of the country, and to 
many of our fine American citizens it has been most disheartening 
and discouraging. 

It is a harsh and unwise policy for the Government to compel a 
corporation that may be giving employment to hundreds or 
thousands of men and women to declare its earnings in the form 
of dividends to its stockholders when it needs such earnings to 
perpetuate the employment of those people. If the corporation 
has sufficient reserves to meet these necessities, then well and 
good; but when the corporation is without reserves or has little 
reserves, and there are thousands of them, and we require the 
profits made to carry a punitive tax when used to pay its legiti- 
mate obligations or to improve or enlarge its plant, then the policy 
is wrong and must be corrected. If the present system is con- 
tinued, large corporations with tremendous reserves can continue, 
but less favored and weaker corporations without the reserves may 
be forced out of business. In such cases the very situation re- 
specting employment that we are trying to relieve will be aggra- 
vated. Every time a going concern is forced to suspend operations 
it adds to the unemployed roll and threatens to compel the Gov- 
ernment to increase emergency appropriations to aid the unem- 
ployed. 

And so I say to you, as chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and I am quite sure that I speak the sentiments of the 
great majority of the Members of Congress, that this undistributed- 
profits tax must be substantially modified. It is my hope and belief 
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that in any event the law will be modified so as to permit a cor- 


poration, if it desires, to pay from its annual earnings, without 
penalty, amounts for debt retirement and for busines 
The subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committ 





House of Representatives has already announced a tentative 
which will substantially modify the severity of the present 
tributed-profits tax The plan considered, and 





probability will be reported by the subcommittee to the full 1 n- 
bership of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, exem all 
corporations with net incomes of less than $25,000 from t 


tributed-profits tax. This means, in numbers, th 
all corporations, under such a plan, wouk 
undistributed-profits tax. On the remain corpo: 
percent of the whole number, it is proposed that if they retain 
all their earnings, a maximum total tax rate of 20 percent will be 
imposed. If a corporation pays out 50 percent of its net incor i 
lividends, only an effective tax rate of 18 percent will be imposed 
If the corporation, on the other hand, pays out all of its net in- 
come in dividends, its effective total rate of tax will be reduced 
through a credit to a maximum of 16 percen In this connection 
it must be recalled that the rate on this group of the larger cor- 
porations under existing law is much higher when any substantial 
amount of earnings is retained. For example, a corpo n with 
a net income of $1,000,000 which retains 50 percent of its net in- 
come pays an effective tax rate of about 23 percent, and if it re- 
tains all of its earnings it pays a rate of about 32 percen I at 
sure that even if we went no further than the subcommittee’s ten- 
tative draft, and those percentages are retained, all corporati 
both in the larger and smaller classes, will find great relief 

When the tax committees of Congress were holding hearings in 
connection with the undistributed-profits tax in 1936, many of the 
representatives of corporations and trade associations recommended 
a@ very substantial increase in the normal corporate rate and a more 
preferable means of raising money than through an undistributed- 
profits tax. One representative of a great business association sug- 
gested a 22'4-percent flat rate 

There is another provision of the present tax law tha h 
and must be changed. I refer to the capital-gains tax In 
opinion no factor has been more influential in discoura 




















in stocks, securities, or property holdings than our hig irtax 
structure and very stringent tax on capital ¢ s It 

that those in the higher-income brackets or middle-incon kets 
will not part with th holdings when they k: i m 
instances they must share with the State and Federal G nn 

@ tax as high as 90 percent. So, they choose to ret heir hold 
ings indefinitely, because they do not feel they can afford such 
an impairment of capital as would come about by tl payment 


of the capital-gains tax. It did not then and does not now appear 
to me to be logical that an individual can trade an apartment 


house for another apartment house; that he can shift his money 


on deposit from o1 bank to another bank, and can trade om 
horse for another horse without the payment of a capital- 
tax; but when the same individual trades a horse f a bu 


or takes his money and buys a United States Steel bond and trade: 
that bond for a bond in some other company he must pay the 
tax. In other words, in some instances a man pays a heavy tax 
on mere change of his investment, and in other instances he doe 
not. No person can be criticized for refusing to sell a security 
stock, or piece of property when he Knows that if a large profit 
has been realized the Government will give the individual one slic 

of the profit pie, and retain nine slices for itself 

Our tax policy with respect to capital gains, without question 
has slowed up trade. Such a policy has filled safety deposit boxes 
with property in securities and stocks and cash, freezing credits 
and preventing the flow of capital into new enterpris¢ If securi- 
ties or property are permitted to be turned over rapidly, there wil 
be more trade and in my opinion a freer flow of ready money into 
new industry. 

No part of our tax structure needs more immediate and rationa 
modification than the capital gains and the undistributed-profit 
provisions—that the inequities occasioned by the latter may be 
eliminated and the barriers erected by the former against the free 
flow of credit and capital may be removed 

These two changes will encourage business, increase Government 
receipts, and offer greater hope to the unemployed 

More specifically speaking, I would say that the capital-gains 
tax should be taken out of the ordinary income and surtax sections 
of the present law and placed in a classification to itself: and the tax 
on capital gains should be at such reasonable figures as not to 
prevent or hamper ordinary business transactions. I have no doubt 
that this will be done 

The subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Committee 
has already agreed to a tentative plan in the modification of the 
capital gains tax, so that the rate will be graduated downward 
after the property has been held over 1 year. After the property 
has been held over 5 years, the maximum rate will be 16 percent. 
I hope, if possible, keeping in mind, as we must, the condition of 
the Treasury, to see that rate made lower and greater relief given 

Sie 








as to time requirement r holding property 
Other chan are needed in our tax structure, but, in my opin- 
fon, these two are the most pressing and important 


In working out these tax plans and in the enactment of the 
law please be d that under the Constitution revenue leg- 
islation must in the House of Representatives, and the 
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Senate is powerless to take any action upon these tax measures 
until they have first been acted on in the House. 

There has been a fine degree of cooperation upon the part of the 
Treasury, the members of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and the membership of the Senate; but study, research, 
and extreme care must be employed in the constructive work of 
tax legislation. Since November 4 a subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee has been meeting twice daily in the speedy 
but careful consideration of this problem. We are all working 
toward one goal, and we are trying to do the job just as ex- 
peditiously as the magnitude of the task will permit. There is 
no doubt that the Congress is alive to the need for prompt atten- 
tion to this important matter, but the country must not expect 
us to be swept off our feet and complete this task in a shoddy 
fashion or overnight 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the people should not be 
encouraged to expect a retroactive feature to these modifications. 
The year 1937 has almost passed into history. Many of the cor- 
porations have already distributed in dividends the profits of the 
current year. As a prattical matter, most of the others must 
declare out their dividends by December 15 if they are to be sure 
to cbtain the benefit of a dividend credit in the computation of 
their 1937 taxes. It would be hardly fair to penalize corporations 
that have already made their distributions in the light of existing 
law and favor others which might happen to be able to take 
advantage of a retroactive measure. Such modifictions must, in 
my opinion, date from the first day of the next calendar year and 
cover the future and not the past. 

Speaking to you tonight with all the emphasis I can command, 
may I say that the country may be assured that there will be 
no deviation of plans and no let-up of purpose to accomplish 
the ends we are seeking; and I pledge you that what I can do, 
either as chairman of the Finance Committee or as a Member 
of the Senate, to effectuate these modifications in the undistrib- 
uted-profits tax and the capital-gains tax I will do, and that as 
expeditiously as orderly and rational consideration will permit. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, November 30 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE PUBLISHED IN THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY, LON- 
DON, ENGLAND, OCTOBER-—DECEMBER ISSUE, 1937 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article published in the 
Political Quarterly, of London, England, October-December 
issue, 1937, on the foreign trade policy of the United States 
by Mr. Oscar B. Ryder, a member of the Tariff Commission. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
(By Oscar B. Ryder, member, Tariff Commission) 


The years which have elapsed since 1929 have brought significant 
developments in the foreign trade policies of the United States, 
till the end of 1933 principally in the direction of increases, but 
since then principally in the direction of decreases in trade 
restrictions. 

The first result of the depression was an extension of the pro- 
tectionist system. Although in 1922, after a decade of lower 
tariff policy, the tariff had been restored to a high level, it was 
further increased in June 1930 The 1930 increase, although 
initiated early in 1929, was nevertheless largely influenced by the 
depression and by conditions, particularly in certain branches 
of agriculture, which foreshadowed it. Since 1930 there has been 
no legislation imposing new or higher tariff duties as such—that is, 
as amendments to the tariff act. What, however, are in effect 
additional duties have been imposed in successive internal revenue 
acts, under the guise of excise taxes on importation or on the 
first processing of materials which are entirely imported. By im- 
posing import charges in these acts it was possible to avoid the 
almost insuperable difficulties in the way of separate tariff legisla- 
tion on specific commodities or groups of commodities and to 
lessen the chances of a Presidential veto. 

The Internal Revenue Act of 1932 imposed excise taxes on 
imports of lumber, coal and coke, copper and copper products, 
and petroleum and petroleum products. These taxes, urged largely 
as emergency measures, were first imposed for 2 years, but were 
later extended to July 1, 1939. 
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Agitation by certain farm groups came to fruition when the In- 
ternal Revenue Acts of 1934, 1935, and 1936 completed a thorough- 
going system of charges on imported animal and vegetable oils 
and oilseeds. The duties on such oils in the Tariff Act of 1930, 
applying chiefly to edible oils, were extended and supplemented 
by taxes on imports, or on the first processing in the United 
States, of soap and paint oils. Coconut oil is subjected to a 
processing tax of 3 cents per pound if made of Philippine copra, 
of 5 cents if made of copra of any other origin. This marks, in 
effect, a departure from the policy of admitting all commodities 
from the Philippines free of duty. 

A second consequence of the depression was a tendency toward 
quantitative limitations on imports. Absolute import quotas have 
been imposed by direct governmental action on sugar from all 
sources, on tobacco from Cuba, on cordage from the Philippines, 
and on red cedar shingles, which come entireiy from Canada. The 
import quota on sugar, imposed contemporaneously with a reduc- 
tion in duty on Cuban sugar, is part of a general quota arrange- 
ment applying also to marketing sugar produced in the United 
States and its possessions, including the Philippines: that on 
Cuban tobacco followed restrictions on marketing of domestic 
cigar tobacco and lapsed with their abandonment. 

In addition to these quotas imposed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, informal agreements were made with foreign countries 
whereby they restricted exports of certain commodities to the 
United States to a stated volume or percentage of United States 
consumption. The first agreements of this kind resulted from 
the regulation of industry under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and were in lieu of action; under that law, directly restricting 
imports. 

Recently the tendency has been for domestic and Japanese pro- 
ducing interests to make private agreements in which the Japanese 
obligate themselves to limit their shipments to the United States 
and the Americans hind themselves not to seek further govern- 
mental restrictions on imports. Early in 1937, private agreements 
were made regarding cotton cloth, on which duties had previously 
been increased under the flexible tariff provision, and regarding 
cotton hosiery, cotton velveteens and corduroys, on which investi- 
gations under that provision were in process. Moreover, the in- 
tergovernmental agreement for a limitation of Japanese exports 
of cotton rugs to the United States was transformed into a pri- 
vate agreement. Arrangements such as these result in a division 
of the market between Japanese and American producers. 

Despite the developments outlined above, certain underlying 
factors were working toward more liberal foreign trade policies. 

In the first place, since the World War, the United States ha: 
occupied a creditor position. However, the direct influence on 
tariff policies of this change from its traditional debtor position 
has been small. Certainly the change did not prevent an increase 
in the tariff in 1921-22 nor in 1930, although in the intervening 
years the United States strengthened its creditor position by mak- 
ing large private loans and investments abroad. 

More important was the domestic agricultural situation. Before 
the depression, and more markedly during it, United States ex- 
ports of agricultural products declined. Large surpluses of com- 
modities accumulated, and prices fell to unprecedentedly low 
levels. In consequence it became essential to general recovery that 
domestic agricultural production be drastically restricted or that 
lost export markets be regained. 

Another significant factor was the foreign-trade policies of cer- 
tain countries, their effects on American trade, and the attitude 
in opposition to them adopted by the Department of State. 

The logic of the tariff policy and economic position of the United 
States led the Department of State, beginning in 1922, to support 
the unconditional form of the most-favored-nation clause. This 
reversal of a traditional policy corrected an anomalous situation. 
Although prior to the passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 
1934, the United States had a single-column tariff except for ex- 
clusive concessions to Cuba, nevertheless it formally adhered 
until 1922 to the principle of unequal tariff treatment as expressed 
in the conditional form of the most-favored-nation clause. It, 
therefore, could not consistently demand most-favored-nation 
treatment from countries having multiple-column tariffs. By 
adopting the unconditional clause the United States, as did the 
United Kingdom long before, put itself in a better tactical posi- 
tion to insist upon being given lowest tariff rates without any com- 
pensating concessions. 

After 1930 many countries adopted quantitative limitations on 
imports and clearing agreements obviating the use of foreign ex- 
change. Countries using these new methods of reducing trade 
developed also a tendency toward bilateral trade balancing. Be- 
cause of this tendency and of difficulties in meeting their obliga- 
tions to the United States, with which most of them had adverse 
trade balances, European countries were prone to use quotas to 
reduce the proportions in which various articles were imported 
from the United States. The Department of State made frequent 
protest against quotas in general and specifically against their use 
to discriminate against American trade. 

The contraction of markets for American exports, to which 
multiple-column tariffs, quotas, and clearing agreements had mate- 
rially contributed naturally suggested that the United States 
should take the lead in a program of mutual reduction of trade 
barriers, particularly since the tariff policies of the United States 
had helped create the situation. 
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The factors discussed above had their influence, but together 
they would not have sufficed to bring about the turn in 1934 
toward more moderate tariff policies had the Democratic Party 
not come into power in 1933. Despite protectionists in its ranks, 
that party stood committed by tradition and platform to tariff 
reduction. The tradition in this respect has been strongly rein- 
forced by the leadership of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

With the active support of the Roosevelt administration a law 
was passed, against strong opposition, in June 1934 authorizing 
the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements. This authority, 
at first granted for 3 years, was in 1937 extended to June 1940. 
Under it the President makes agreements with foreign countries 
for mutual reductions in trade barriers. These agreements become 
effective by proclamation of the President without submission to 
the Senate for ratification. His power, however, is limited by a 
provision forbidding any increase or decrease in duty of more 
than 50 percent or any transfer between the dutiable and the 
free lists. 

An important provision of the Trade Agreements Act requires 
that concessions made to any one country shall be generalized on 
the principle of equal treatment of all countries. The act itself, 
however, authorizes exclusive concessions to Cuba. It also spe- 
cifically authorizes the President to suspend extension of con- 
cessions to any country found to be discriminating against the 
commerce of the United States. However, although many coun- 
tries discriminate in one way or another against American trade, 
only two—Germany and Australia, which have done so openly and 
flagrantly—have so far been denied the benefits of concessions 
made to other countries. 

The practice of extending to all “nondiscriminating” countries 
the concessions made in any agreement has influenced the char- 
acter of concessions made by the United States in much the same 
way as it has influenced those made by other countries pursuing 
the same policy. In order to reserve bargaining power for other 
countries the United States has followed the general policy of 
confining concessions to any country to articles of which that 
country is the principal or a high-ranking supplier. On the 
whole, the rule has worked out well, although occasional diffi- 
culties have arisen. 

The effort to meet the demands of a particular country without 
serious impairment of bargaining power needed for other countries 
has given rise to further refinement in tariff classification. Al- 
though a country may not be the principal supplier under an 
existing classification, a subclassification may sometimes be made 
to cover the particular variety of which it is the chief source. 

As a precaution against the possible effects of extending con- 
cessions to third countries, most of the trade agreements provide 
that should third countries obtain the major benefits of any duty 
concession, and should an unduly large increase in total importa- 
tions result, the concession may be withdrawn or a quantitative 
restriction imposed. This provision is a weapon to be used in 
extreme circumstances to protect a domestic industry from ruin- 
ous competition from third countries. In case either country acts 
under it, the other country has the right to terminate the agree- 
ment. 

So far trade agreements have been made with 16 countries 
(including Cuba), which together supplied in 1935 41 percent of 
United States imports and took 34 percent of United States ex- 
ports. Concessions made in these agreements affect every schedule 
of the tariff act and, taken together, constitute a substantial tariff 
reduction. On about 440 dutiable items out of about 3,200, duties 
have been reduced to all nondiscriminating countries, and on 25 
additional items exclusive concessions have been made to Cuba. 
These items represented about 25 percent of the dutiable imports 
in 1935. In addition, duties have been bound against increase on 
23 items accounting for more than 2 percent of dutiable imports in 
that-year, and free entry has been bound on 77 items constituting 
more than 35 percent of the free imports. A simple average of the 
percentages of reductions on items on which duties have been low- 
ered in agreements is about 35 percent. These reductions, and the 
substantial concessions received in return for them, have contrib- 
uted materially to the recovery of the foreign trade of the United 
States since 1933. 

The countries other than Cuba with which trade agreements have 
been made are Canada, six European countries—Belgium, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, France, and Finland, and eight trop- 
ical American countries—Haiti, Brazil, Colombia, Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and El Salvador. In the agreements 
with the tropical American countries the United States in return 
for duty reductions, chiefly on manufactures, binds the free entry 
of such tropical products as coffee and bananas, the principal ex- 
ports of those countries, and grants duty reductions on the few 
dutiable articles coming chiefly or largely from those countries. 

A survey of the principal problems arising in the negotiation of 
the trade agreements so far made may prove of interest. 

One problem is connected with the program of the New Deal 
for governmental regulation of agriculture and industry. Pro- 
visions of law have been enacted authorizing additional import 
restrictions when necessary to safeguard against such increases in 
imports as may render these programs ineffective. 

To meet this situation the provision in trade agreements pro- 
hibiting quotas on imports of concession articles makes excep- 
tion of quotas imposed “in conjunction with governmental meas- 
ures operating to regulate or control the production, market sup- 
ply, or prices * * * or (im some agreements) tending to increase 
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the labor costs of production.” This exception was not invoked 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act or the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, both no longer in force, nor has it been invoked 
so far under the still effective Soil Conservation Act. The labor- 
standards bill now pending before Congress, like the acts named, 
authorizes action to prevent measures taken under it from being 
rendered ineffective by excessive increases in imports. 

Another difficulty is that in a number of countries quota lim- 
itations are for many commodities the effective form of import 
restriction. So far agreements have been made with three such 
countries, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and France, largely on 
the basis of duty concessions by the United States in return for 
quota concessions by these countries. In each case, however, the 
European country also made some duty reductions. 

In dealing with the quota problem, the United States insists 
only that it be given a fair share of any quota established on any 
article in which it has an interest. The trade agreements pro- 
vide that in the case of quotas established by either party the 
other party shall be given a share based upon its position as a 
supplier in a representative period prior to the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions. Both parties to the agreement are left 
free to discriminate among the other supplying countries. Thus, 
the United States, although itself maintaining a policy of equal 
treatment, has not attempted to effect the complete reform of a 
country’s trade policies as the condition of making an agreement 
with it. 

In order to prevent apprehension on the part of the interests 
involved and to avoid the possibility of serious injury to them, the 
United States, in reducing the tariff on certain agricultural and 
forest products in its agreement with Canada, resorted to the use 
of “tariff quotas” limiting the increase in imports at the reduced 
duties. Imports in excess of specified quantities of heavy cattle, 
calves, milk cows, cream, seed potatoes, and lumber of Douglas fir 
and western hemlock, remain dutiable at the full rates. Although 
these tariff quotas are global, they have not been allocated among 
supplying countries, since the commodities in question come 
either exclusively, or almost exclusively, from Canada. In 1936 
the quotas for heavy cattle and calves were filled and, in addition, 
small quantities came in at the full duty. The effective limitations 
on imports of the other four commodities were the reduced duties, 
as in no case were the quotas filled. 

An entirely different problem arises with countries which have 
multiple-column tariff systems and which refuse to extend most- 
favored-nation treatment automatically in return for such treat- 
ment. Agreements have already been made with two such coun- 
tries, Canada and France. Canada granted the United States the 
lowest non-Empire rates on all products; France, the lowest rates 
except on a limited list of articles with respect to which the United 
States has no important interest. 

Uncertainty concerning the stability of currency values has 
created still another difficulty. This has been met by a provision 
in a number of agreements that should “a wide variation occur in 
the rate of exchange between the currencies of the two countries 
* * * the government of either country * * * shall be free 
to propose negotiations for the modification” of the agreement or 
for its termination. No use has been made of this provision, 
although it is in the agreements with Belgium, Switzerland, the 


Netherlands, and France, all of which have since devalued their 
currencies 

Of the countries with which agreements have not yet been made, 
some present in more acute form certain of the problems discussed 
above, or present other and more difficult problem 

A number of these countries are principal or important suppliers 
of few, if any, of the commodities imported into the United State 
With them it will be difficult to go beyond limited agreements 
based largely on mutual most-favored-nation treatmen The ad- 
vantage accruing to any country from the extension to it of con- 
cessions made to other countries grows, however, with the number 
of such concessions. 

A greater difficulty will arise in making trade agreements on the 
unconditional most-favored-nation principle with countries which 
have rigid exchange controls, which subject imports to licensing 


without fixed global quotas, or which have entered into clearing 
agreements covering the bulk of their trade. Obviously these ar- 
rangements might nullify any duty or quota concession made in a 
trade agreement. So far, the United States has made no agreement 
with any country pursuing these policies in a pronounced form 
although negotiations with Czechoslovakia have been announced. 
Switzerland has a number of clearing agreements, but they do not 
affect, to any great extent, the commodities which Switzerland 
might be expected to import from the United States. Moreover, 
Switzerland has not exercised any rigid form of exchange control 

Even greater are the difficulties in the way of agreements with 
countries, such as Germany, which conduct their foreign trade and 
exchange transactions on bases diametrically opposed to those of 
the United States. Under present conditions it would be difficult 
to find even a modus vivendi which would partially bridge the gap 
separating the two foreign-trade systems. In the case of the Soviet 
Union, however, a satisfactory method of accommodation has been 
found. Agreements have been made for a year at a time in accord- 
ance with which the United States undertakes to extend to the 
Soviet Union the tariff concessions made in trade agreements with 
other countries, in return for the promise of the Soviet Union to 
take a specified minimum total value of American goods, or, as in 
the agreement for 1937-38, to increase its takings of them. 
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But the most pressing problem, from the standpoint of further 
progress in the trade-agreements program, relates to the agricul- 
tural situation, both in the United States and in foreign countries. 
In this regard the principal countries with which the United States 
has yet to make agreements fall into two groups: In the one are 
the primarily agricultural countries of the Temperate Zone, such 
as Argentina and Australia, which import from the United States 
chiefly manufactures and which export principally agricultural 
products more or less similar to those produced in the United 
States. In the other are primarily industrial countries, such as 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Gsechoslovakia, which afford 
principal markets for agricultural products of the United States 
and which export principally manufactured products. 

The concessions which the United States can make to the agri- 
cultural group of countries must consist principally of duty reduc- 
tions on agricultural commodities more or less competitive with 
domestic production. Such reductions may be difficult, however, 
owing to the persistent tendency toward agricultural protection in 
the United States—a tendency which is the harder to combat 
because of the contraction of export markets for American farm 
commodities resulting from the extreme agricultural protectionism 
prevalent among European countries. In fact, it may prove im- 
possible to lower duties on typical products of the agricultural 





countries unless further concessions can be obtained from the 
industrial countries of Europe affording increased export oppor- 
tunities for American agricultural products. In the agreements 


so far made substantial concessions have been secured on certain 
classes of these products. In general, however, the largest agri- 
cultural import markets are in countries with which agreements 
are yet to be negotiated. 

The negotiation of a trade agreement with the United Kingdom 
presents special problems. Inasmuch as the United Kingdom has 
been the principal market for American agricultural products, and 
inasmuch as the British tariff and imperial preferences tend pro- 
gressively to reduce the share of the British market obtained by 
the United States, the procurement of more favorable treatment 
for these products in that market is a sine qua non of any agree- 
ment in which the United States may make substantial reduc- 
tions in duties on imports of British manufactures. The prin- 
cipal obstacle is the Empire preferences under the Ottawa agree- 
ments. 

The origin of this situation is interesting and instructive. In 
1922 and 1930 the United States raised its tariff. The consequent 
decline in American imports of the agricultural products of the 
Dominions, and of the manufactured products of the United King- 
dom, was an important contributing factor to the negotiation of 
the Ottawa agreements, which resulted in a further shifting and 
reduction of trade to the detriment of the American export trade 
in both agricultural and manufactured products. The United 
States now seeks trade restoration through agreements with Brit- 
ish countries. Already it has made an agreement with Canada 
resulting in a mutual increase in trade. Its ability to reach 
similar agreements with other self-governing dominions, such as 
Australia and New Zealand, depends largely upon whether it can 
negotiate a satisfactory agreement with the United Kingdom for 
a reduction in the preferences accorded the dominions on agricul- 
tural commodities with respect to which the United States is on 
an export basis. 


H. R. 7800 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED BIERMANN 

OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRED BIERMANN, OF IOWA, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL OIL MARKETERS 
ASSOCIATION IN CHICAGO, OCTOBER 13, 1937 


Mr. BIERMANN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following address 
delivered by me before the National Oil Marketers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago, October 13, 1937: 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate very much 
the invitation to be here this evening. I have developed a con- 
siderable admiration for this organization of yours, and I shall 
say frankly a large part of it is due to the kind of men, like Mr. 
Wilson, who have called on me in Washington. Someone said to 
me this afternoon he was afraid we were having too much legis- 
lation for groups. It may be bad for the country, he said. I 
think that is true. I think there has been too much of this kind 
of attitude in organizations. They have come down to Washing- 
ton or have written down to Washington and have had about this 
attitude: 

“We have so many members in your district (or in your State); 
therefore we want you to vote for (or against) certain bills.” 
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I think for quite a number of years past we have had put upon 
our statute books laws that never would have gotten there by their 
merits, but were put there because some organized group put 
fear into the hearts of legislators. But the National Oil Marketers 
have never adopted that attitude. Paul Hadlick has called on 
me a number of times. Every time he has talked to me he has 
given me the reasons why he thought such a thing ought to be 
done, or why such a thing ought not be done. That is the kind 
of representation I believe any group of people or any organiza- 
tion ought to have in Washington. You are not going to get any 
bad legislation with that kind of argument. He never told me 
how many members he had in the Fourth District of Iowa. 

I know very well that I, a newspaperman, cannot tell you men 
anything about the oil business. I am not here for that purpose, 
but I am here to talk just a little while about the kind of things 
that have interested me in the problems that confront you. 

I think this is a day and age when the people have awakened 
to the fact that something has to be done to protect the inde- 
pendent merchant in the business life of our country. If that is 
not done, the young men of the future are not going to be able 
to look forward to the time when they can be their own bosses. 
The best they can look forward to is for some promotion in the 
employ of some corporation. Unfortunately, these young men get 
too old for the corporations very early in life. 

I mentioned to one of the newspapermen here this afternoon that 
I attended a meeting in Des Moines some years ago of the Iowa Press 
Association. One of the large advertising agencies of the country 
had a man there to speak to us. This man astonished me by saying 
that the oldest man in their corporation was 42 years old. 

This corporate ownership and this corporate method of doing bust- 
ness tends toward putting the deadline on people very early in life. 

Some years ago there was chaos in the producing and refining 
petroleum fields, such chaos that the independent States could not 
contend with it, and that problem, like many others, was thrown 
into the lap of the Congress of the United States. The result was 
the Connally Hot Oil Act, which had a couple of purposes. You 
know one of them ostensibly was to conserve the oil resources of 
the United States, the other was to bring some kind of system out 
of the chaos, so the producers and refiners, instead of cutting each 
other's throats, would have a reasonable chance to make some money. 

I suppose to some degree the Connally Hot Oil Act has conserved 
the oil resources of the country, but I think it has not done that so 
perfectly as it has accomplished the other purpose. Tariffs have 
kept out gasoline and oil from foreign countries, which could aid 
in the conservation of our resources here. Every year we ship out 
a great deal more petroleum products than we ship in. But as far 
as bringing order out of chaos for the producers and refiners, it did 
a fine job. The producers and refiners in the United States have 
made money. I want them to. I want every legitimate business in 
the United States to make a reasonable profit. But unfortunately 
this act has produced a control of production which has been fol- 
lowed by price control in the marketing field. It has produced a 
condition you men know far better than I, a condition that has 
made the position of the independent marketer precarious. I want 
to read you some short excerpts from a few of many letters I have 
received from every corner of the United States. 

This is a postcard from Texas. I shail not read the names of 
the signers. 

“I want to congratulate you on your bill H. R. 7800. If passed it 
will be the salvation of the independent oil men. The big com- 
panies take losses on one and make it up on another; by shifting 
these profits and losses they eliminate the independents. It 
wouldn’t be so easy to do this if they didn’t control production.” 

The Congress of the United States, when it passed a law designed 
to make it possible for the producers and refiners to make a decent 
profit did not intend that the producers and refiners should make 
their profit at the expense of almost the existence of the inde- 
pendents. 

This man writes from Seattle, Wash., speaking of this bill: 

“Your stand in this matter will be greatly appreciated by all in- 
dependent marketers of petroleum products as well as by the fair- 
minded public, both of whom are being injured by the major oil 
companies’ methods. There should be no place in our economic 
structure for trusts so powerful as to exert a strangulating control 
over a commodity so necessary to our national welfare and pros- 
perity as oil.” 

One from Wisconsin: “On my return from France I went to 
work for a big major oil company. Then in 1921 started my own 
business. Now with the tactics of the major oil companies I am 
confronted with a situation that is beyond my control and if it is 
allowed to continue I am just on my way out of the oil business.” 

One from Nebraska: “The major oil companies are using very 
unfair means in competing with the independent marketer. I hope 
you will be successful in bringing your proposed bill into a law.” 

One from Kansas: “Where the supply is controlled and an 
arbitrary figure set for the price at which it is sold in tank-car 
lots, and on the other hand the retail price also set by the same 
organization that supplies the commodity, it places a noose around 
us at all times. The major oil companies are in the habit of 
tightening this noose at opportune times.” 

One from Massachusetts: “We have been in the marketing of 
petroleum products for the past 12 years and found ourselves able 
to make a living until the major companies began breaking 
down our margins. Our present margins are so small that we 
cannot compete with these large companies because of revenues 
they receive from other sources in marketing.” 

That reminds me that in my State of Iowa in August the Gov- 
ernmert of the United States asked for bids on its needs for 
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October, November, December. Every single drop of that material 
was bid in by major oil companies, of whc\n I have a list in this 
letter. I checked those figures with the purchasing division of 
the Department of the Treasury when in Washington a few days 
ago. The figures here show what this was bid at and also the 
cost figures to the independent marketers in the State of Iowa. 

A letter from Minnesota: “I am delighted to express my hearty 
approval of your bill H. R. 7800, which bars major oil companies 
from marketing. Your bill will have a stabilizing effect on the 
oil business and save the independent oil marketer from bank- 
ruptcy and ruin.” 

A letter from Illinois: “The passage of this bill will afford the 
protection which the independent oil marketers need if they are 
to continue in business in competition with the major oil com- 
panies. The major oil companies for years have been forcing the 
independent marketer out of business through maintenance of 
low margins that do not give the independent a marketing profit. 
The major oil companies absorb their marketing losses in other 
lines of business. Your bill gives the independent marketer a 
new lease on life.” 

Speaking of major oil companies absorbing their marketing losses 
out of other activities, I suppose some of you may have done me 
the honor to have read a speech I made the 26th day of July in 
which I set out an excerpt from a prospectus issued by the Texas 
Corporation, dated February 5, 1937, in which they explained the 
reasons why that prospectus shows their marketing operations 
have for years shown a loss. They say that is the customary 
thing among the big companies and it is not considered bad busi- 
ness practice. Of course, if the major oil integrated companies do 
that, if they take a loss in the marketing business, it certainly 
cannot be expected the independent fellow is going to continue 
to exist if he has to make a profit where the big fellows make a 
loss. 

Here is one from Missouri: “Independent dealers are very im- 
portant to the oil industry. They prevent absolute monopoly, 
employ a relatively larger proportion of people to transact the 
business than the major companies whose vast organizations are 
already flexible enough to absorb additional business without in- 
creasing employment, and for each independent who, through 
unfair price competition, finds it necessary to fold his tent like 
the Arab, such failure becomes an actual tragedy to many inde- 
pendents.” 

A point was made to me this evening after I came in, that by 
making the marketing of petroleum products an unprofitable 
business, the major oil companies are not only working a hardship 
on the independents but they are working a hardship on the tax- 
collecting bodies of the United States. There are hundreds and 
thousands of independents in the United States who, if they were 
making a fair profit, would be very nice taxpayers to the commu- 
nity, the State, and Nation, but, being forced to operate at very 
small margins and many at a loss, the Government of the United 
States, from the community up through the State and Nation, 
loses probably millions and millions of dollars in taxes which they 
would receive if the marketing business were allowed to stand on 
its own footing. 

I have other letters here, but I shall not trespass upon your 
time to read them... My bill 7800, to which these letters have 
referred, is not a very long bill, and I presume Paul Hadlick has 
some copies available. The meat of the whole bill is contained 
in section 3: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person or affiliate of such per- 
son, directly or indirectly, to engage in the marketing of petroleum 
products and at the same time be engaged in one or more of the 
other three branches of the petroleum industry—namely, produc- 
tion, refining, and transportation.” 

There are good precedents with this kind of legislation. About 
30 years ago a Congressman from my State named Pete Hepburn 
sponsored a bill known now as the Hepburn law. At that time 
it had been discovered that a coal-mining company that did not 
own a railroad could not compete in marketing with a coal- 
mining company that did own a railroad. So the Hepburn law 
provided that mines and railroads should not be under the same 
ownership. 

During the war the Government investigated the packing situ- 
ation in this city. The upshot of that was a consent decree in 
1920 under which the big packers agreed they would not engage 
in the retailing of meat for the very good reason that an inde- 
pendent retailer could not compete with a neighbor who was part 
of a great packing company. 

In the State of North Dakota, recently, they passed a law 
which forbids a producer of motion pictures to also operate a 
theater, the reason for that being the same as that behind the 
Hepburn law, and behind this consent decree, that the independ- 
ent buyer of films cannot compete with the man running the 
theater next door if the man next door is a producer of films. 

The last several years the Congress of the United States has given 
evidence that they want to maintain in existence the little inde- 
pendent fellow over the United States. [Applause.] The Robinson- 
Patman Act was an example of that. That act was designed to 
‘protect the little merchant from unfair competition by the big 
fellow, nothing more; just to give him a fair shake. 

At the last session of Congress there was passed an amendment to 
another bill, a measure which permits a State having an anti- 
loss-leader law to enforce that law. 

I merely cite these things to show you the Congress is minded to 
protect the independent merchant of the United States. I believe 
all that is necessary for the passage of this bill into law its that the 
independent marketers of oil in the United States present their 


case to the Congressmen of their districts and to their Senators. I 
most strongly urge you to do that 

The more I investigate this situation, the more I am persuaded 
that something like this has to be enacted into law if we are going 
to continue to have independent oil marketers in the United States 

They say everybody who goes to Europe wants to talk about it 
when they get back. I have tried to avoid that, but I have been 
back sc recently maybe you will pardon me 

As is my custom when I am anywhere out of my own community, 
I made inquiries regarding conditions there. I was very much im- 
pressed with the fact that in France almost all the business is con- 
ducted by individual or family ownerships. There is very little 
of this chain ownership, very few of these great concerns that by 
their very size menace the little fellow. The upshot of it is that 
France has been going through a period of stress, I think, worse 
than we have gone through, is now confronted with a situation a 
thousand times more serious than confronts us right now, and she 
is in reasonably good shape. By the official reports in France in 
September, only some 300,000 are unemployed, not very many for 
a nation of 40,000,000 persons. I wish our percentage was not any 
larger. 

I can very well imagine that one of the reasons for that com- 
paratively little unemployment is the fact there are so many indi- 
vidual establishments, so many little ownerships of individuals or 
families that don’t draw the 40-year age limit and that are not so 
greatly affected by these waves of depression that go over a country 
now and then. 

I am not one of these business baiters. I never have thought it 
was statesmanship to attack any concern merely because it was big, 
but I do believe it is statesmanship that if you have to choose 
between the welfare of the great big fellow and the welfare of a 
thousand or ten thousand little fellows you choose the little 
fellows. 

I do not believe the bill, if enacted into law, would have anything 
but good effect on the big fellows. Their own statements show 
they lose money on their marketing in many instances. If they 
can stop that loss it is going to be better for them financially as 
well as better for the little fellow. 

This has been a rambling talk, and I apologize for the discon- 
nected nature of it. I know I cannot present to you gentlemen any 
facts of which you are not aware yourselves regarding the oil busi- 
ness, but I want to leave with you this thought. I am not on the 
committee to which this bill goes. But I am satisfied this bill can 
be enacted into law if the members of this association, each one 
individually, makes it his business to write to his Congressman and 
his Senators, to give the reasons why this bill should be enacted 
into law, and if possible give some item of your own experience you 
can vouch for. 

Again I thank you very much for inviting me here and for listen- 
ing so courteously and patiently to this rambling talk. 


The Farm Bill as Applied to Cotton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. P. FULMER 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, what I shall have to say on the farm bill today will 
apply to those provisions relating to cotton. The cotton 
subcommittee, composed of myself as chairman, Doxgy, of 
Mississippi, CooLey, of North Carolina, Owen, of Georgia, and 
K.eserc, of Texas, with the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
Jones, sitting in when possible, have done our best to pre- 
sent to the House a cotton bill, simple, fair, and written in 
definite terms, so that it would not only be readily under- 
stood by the Members of the House, but to the average 
cotton farmer down in the cotton States. 

As far as I am concerned, the great trouble with the aver- 
age bill passed by the Congress is we do not write in the bill 
definitely just what we want done when the bill is put into 
execution by those who administer same. As a businessman 
and as a farmer I do not like such language as the follow- 
ing: “The Secretary may take into consideration half dozen 
different things in attempting to do any one thing.” “The 
Secretary may do thus and so, if practicable.” In the next 
place, the Secretary is permitted to write various rules and 
regulations in carrying out the provisions of the act which 
can be so written and so administered that the real purpose 
and intent of the legislation is not put into execution. 

Now, let us see what we propose for cotton: In the first 
instance, the Secretary is to take into consideration the trend 
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of the cotton business from every angle, the number of bales 
that will be necessary, for instance, in 1938, to supply our 
domestic and foreign demand, and in so doing he will take 
into consideration the amount of the surplus cotton on hand. 

I want to call to your attention at this time that because 
of the large crop of 1834 million bales of cotton this year, with 
the carry-over from 1936, we will carry over into 1938 a 
surplus of around 13,000,000 bales of cotton. This is really 
enough cotton to take care of our domestic and export needs 
for the next 12 months without producing a single bale of 
cotton. In other words, if we did not produce over 5,000,000 
or 6,000,600 bales of cotton in 1938, we would have a large, 
normal carry-over for 1939. Therefore, facing this large 
surplus and knowing that we should not, at least, during the 
first 1 or 2 years, cut the acreage and production too dras- 
tically. 

It was our thought that a crop of about 10,000,000 to 11,- 
000,000 bales of cotton would be the proper goal for 1938. 
Now that the Secretary will decide, as stated, on a 10,000,000 
or a 11,000,000 bale crop for 1938, he would proceed to ascer- 
tain the national average production per acre during the past 
10 years. I understand this would amount to 200 pounds of 
lint cotton per acre. Based on this percentage per acre, the 
Secretary would ascertain the necessary national acreage re- 
quired to produce the 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 bales of cotton. 
If you will figure this out, you will find that it would take 
25,000,000 acres, with an average of 200 pounds per acre, to 
produce a 10,000,000 bale crop. Twenty-eight million acres 
on this basis would produce normally 11,200,000 bales of 
cotton. This procedure would be carried on down to the 
cotton-growing States so as to ascertain the number of bales 
and the number of acres to be allocated to the various cotton 
States. After the allocation has been made to the States, 
suppose we will say that 1,000,000 bales have been allocated 
to the State of South Carolina. This we will take for 
granted is the proper allotment under the program to this 
State. 

The Secretary would then proceed to get the average pro- 
duction per acre in the counties of the State and would allo- 
cate the proper acreage to each county so as to take up the 
State allotment, less 5 percent set aside to be used in taking 
care of new producers of cotton and additional acreage to 
small landowners and tenant renters. 

After the acreage allotment has been made to the county 
the Secretary will then take into consideration the tilled 
acreage on each cotton producer’s farm, dividing the allotted 
acreage on an equal percentage basis according to the number 
of tilled acres in each farm. 

In allocating acres to the various States, as stated, the 
Secretary would take into consideration the average produc- 
tion per acre, which would put him in a position to deal 
fairly with each State, as well as the various counties in the 
State. The average production per acre will differ in the 
various States and counties; so will the acreage allotted to 
the various States and counties; but the percentage of acreage 
to any and every farmer in any county will be the same. 
Take my own county—Orangeburg—the largest cotton- 
growing county in the State. Suppose the average produc- 
tion per acre amounts to 200 pounds, and the Secretary finds 
that it will take 40 percent of the tilled or cultivated acreage 
on the cotton farms in this county to take up the proper 
allotment from the State cotton and acreage allotment, on 
a farm cultivating 1,000 acres of tilled land the farmer would 
receive 40 percent of this acreage, or 400 acres for cotton; a 
500-acre farm, 200 acres for cotton. In other words, all farm- 
ers would, as stated, get the same percentage. 

You will note, however, that we have set aside 242 percent 
of the total State acreage to be used in taking care of new 
producers on new lands where cotton has not been planted 
heretofore. In the meantime, we have set aside 24% percent 
to be used by the Secretary in allocating additional acreage 
to small farm owners and tenant renters where their allotted 
acreage does not exceed 15 acres per farm. This will tend 
to give these small farmers a small advantage over the large 
cotton producers, which would be perfectly fair, especially so, 
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in that these small farmers are not responsible for the large 
surpluses of 1933 and 1937. 

You may ask why sharecroppers are not included in the 
244-percent allotment along with small farmers and tenant 
renters. This is because the landlord operating with share- 
croppers always divides the cotton acreage with his share- 
croppers based on the size of his family, which would accom- 
plish the same thing that we are trying to do for small land- 
owners and small tenant renters. 

The bill further provides that if the cotton crop, for in- 
stance, of 1938, should indicate an overproduction, the Secre- 
tary may call for a referendum on the part of cotton pro- 
ducers, and if two-thirds of the farmers vote affirmatively a 
marketing quota will be placed into operation. However, this 
will not affect farmers who are cooperating and who do not 
plant a larger acreage than the number of acres allotted to 
them in line with the proper percent of the tilled or cultivated 
acres on their farms. In other words, this bill permits coop- 
erating farmers to sell all of the cotton that they may produce 
on their allotted acreage. 

In that we are allotting acreage and not an allotment of 
bales of cotton, and, as stated, in that the cooperating farm- 
ers can sell all that they produce, this should tend to en- 
courage better farming as well as the producing of larger 
yields per acre. 

What about the farmer who does not cooperate? All farm- 
ers are given their proper acreage allotment, as stated, in the 
county. If, however, any farmer plants a larger acreage than 
his allotment, he is considered a noncooperator, and he will 
not receive any of the soil-benefit payments, the parity price, 
or the 3-cent adjustment payment; neither will he be per- 
mitted to secure loans under the loan program on his cotton. 
In the meantime, he will be taxed 2 cents per pounds on that 
portion of cotton produced over the average production on his 
allotted acreage. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary, in allotting acreage to a 
producer who produces two or more of the products con- 
tained in this bill, cotton, corn, tobacco, wheat, and rice, to 
take this into consideration so that the acreage allotted will 
be equitably allotted to take care of a proper acreage for 
these commodities. 

In other words, if a farmer in South Carolina plants cotton 
and tobacco, he will not get a full acreage allotment for each 
of these but will be cut down on both, so as to place his 
allotted acreage on an equal basis with other farmers who 
plant only tobacco or cotton. 

Suppose some large cotton producer has discharged his 
sharecroppers or is working his farm with machinery and 
wage labor. This farmer, under our bill, would receive bene- 
fit payments and parity price payments to the extent that 
he would have received had he been operating his farm on 
a sharecrop basis. 

In other words, the landlord would not receive any benefits 
that would have gone to the sharecropper had his farm been 
operated on a sharecrop basis. 

At the same time the bill was considered in the Agricul- 
tural Committee I offered the following amendment, which 
was accepted but for some reason was left out of the bill 
when it was reported to the House: 

The whole or any part of a payment which may be made to a 
tenant or sharecropper under this section may be assigned by 
him, in writing, to his landlord as security for cash or advances, 
if the assignment is acknowledged by the tenant or sharecropper 
and the landlord before the county agent, and is filed with the 
county agent. This provision shall not authorize any suit against 
the Secretary or any disbursing agent if payment is made without 
regard to the existence of any such assignment. 

I expect to offer this amendment at the proper time when 
the bill is being read for the purpose of offering amend- 
ments. You will note that this amendment states that the 


tenant may transfer in writing to the landlord any payments 
that may be coming to him, for instance, in 1938, for the 
purpose of securing cash or advances. 

May I state that there are just lots of tenants at this 
time who, on account of the low price of cotton and because 
of the serious boll weevil infestation in many parts of the 
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cotton States, have not been able to clear any money out | 


of their farming operations this year and who have no way 
of securing supplies or much-needed clothes and shoes for 
their families. If this amendment is adopted it will be pos- 
sible for the landlord to advance to these tenants either cash 
or advances, which, as stated, are very much needed at this 
time. 

Perhaps we have a great many tenants in the South who 
are different to the class of tenants you may have in other 
sections of the country. Knowing these tenants and share- 
croppers as I do, if this amendment is adopted, it will tend 


to protect these tenants and sharecroppers to the extent that 


these payments will go into worth-while things which he 
and his family need rather than permitting him, when he 
receives a check sometime during 1938, to waste same in 
other ways than taking care of the real needs of his family. 
This is a very important amendment, and I hope that the 
House will adopt same. 

As previously stated, the cotton program under this bill 
is a fair and definite one which can be understood by any 
cotton farmer. 

In striving to write a farm bill, we have been confronted 
with various ideas as to just how farm legislation should be 
written. There are those who came before our committee 


who are very desirous to have the Congress pay to cotton | 


producers a subsidy on that portion of the cotton consumed 
in the United States and let the farmers continue to pro- 
duce any amount of cotton they want to, or that they may 
be able to produce. They give for their reasons, first, that 
the only way we can regain our foreign markets is to pro- 
duce large crops of cotton so that the world basis price will 
be anywhere from 5 to 8 cents per pound. Suppose we 
had to pay a subsidy on this year’s cotton crop, that is, that 
portion consumed in the United States, which is around 
7,000,000 bales, so as to bring the price up to parity. The 
difference between the world basis price today and the parity 
price would be about on an average of from 10 to il 


cents per pound, which would amount to from $350,000,000 


to $385,000,000. In the meantime, if you will spread this 
amount over the total amount of cotton produced this year, 
18,750,000 bales, it would give to the producers of cotton, 
taking into consideration the low grades along with the 
better grades, an average price of about 9 cents per pound. 

Everyone who knows anything about producing cotton 
will tell you that farmers cannot pay the price that they 
have to pay for that which they purchase, all of which are 
monopolistic fixed prices, and produce cotton at 9 cents per 
pound. The payment of $350,000,000, which would be to 
offset the tariff benefits to industry, would simply be a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. If we should put on this type of 
program, in 1938 we would see a tremendous increase in 
acreage, and, if the Lord were willing, we would produce 
another 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 bales of cotton. 

The question has been asked, if, for instance, when the 
35 or 40 percent of the authorized land allotted to cotton 
farmers in South Carolina and in the South are planted to 
cotton, what will our farmers do with the 65 or 60 percent 
of their cultivated acres? Even farmers in South Carolina 
will ask this question. 

The answer is: They can use a proper portion of these 
lands under the soil-conserving plan and the growing of soil- 
building crops, which will tend to cut their fertilizer bill, 
which at this time is the most expensive item in producing 
crops in the South. 

In the next place, they can produce crops which they 
are now importing from other States, so as to become self- 
sustaining. 

Just stop and think for a moment of the millions of dollars 
of cheap cotton money being spent annually by farmers in 
the South for corn, hay, flour, bacon, and dairy products. 

If the cotton provisions of this bill are properly adminis- 
tered it will tend to bring about diversified farming, the 
building up of farm lands in the South where they have 
been practically ruined in many instances because of a one- 
crop program. It would also tend to make our farmers, 
as stated, self-sustaining, the one thing that would do more 
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than anything else toward bringing about prosperity and 
giving to this large class of people purchasing power, which 
they need so badly at this time, and which would place them 
on a higher standard of living in line with other groups. 

There are many good reasons we are losing our foreign 
markets. I am simply going to mention a few of them in 
passing. 

In the first place, we cut out the lending of good American 
money to these countries, which, prior to this time, nat- 


| urally, they could use in buying American goods and our 


cotton. 

Second. In 1930, a Republican Congress, under President 
Hoover, passed the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, which prac- 
tically stopped the importation of foreign goods, which would 
have been exchanged for our goods and for farm products, 
especially cotton. 

Third. I am told that because of the exchange value of 
our currency and that of several foreign countries, they have 
been unable to buy our cotton. 

Fourth. With the assistance of cotton-growing experts of 
the United States with the privilege of buying farm ma- 


| chinery and farm implements from the United States cheaper 


than the farmers who reside in the United States can buy 
them, naturally these foreign countries are increasing their 
production of cotton. 

It is my prediction that, with millions of good cotton 
land available in Russia, and if Japan comes into possession 
of large areas of cotton land in China, with their energy and 
ability to do things, the years will not be many before these 
foreign markets will not be in need of American cotton. 

It might be stated that it is impossible to control the pro- 
duction of any crop to any definite amount of cotton, for 
instance, in that it is impossible to control the weather 
hazard, boll weevil, and other insect infestation. However, 
if this definite and fair program is carried out over a period 
of years, increasing or decreasing the national acreage an- 
nually, in line with the normal crop of cotton that should 
be produced, having in mind, as stated, the controlling of 
a fair and reasonable surplus, it is my firm belief that the 
program would work very successfully and satisfactorily. 

If you will take the average number of acres planted in 
cotton during the past 10 years, you will note that it will 
amount to about 36,800.000. The average production of cot- 
ton over this period amounts to 13,680,000 bales, including 
the large production in 1938. You will note from this that 
this average is a normal crop, and if it were possible to 
bring about as nearly as possible a normal production of 
from 12,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales of cotton, with a proper 
parity or adjustment payment, you would see real prosperity 
in the South. 

The trouble under the old program is when farmers pro- 
duce a short crop, brought about largely because of condi- 
tions of the weather or boll weevil infestation, the price is 
usually fair, but they have not the cotton for sale. In the 
meantime, when farmers are blessed with a crop of cotton 
like this year, the prices usually go down below the actual 
cost of production, and, in that farmers have never been able 
to control a large production, it usually passes into the 
hands of speculators, cotton mills, exporters, and others who 
do not produce a single bale of cotton. 

This would have been the case this year had the President 
refused to approve the 9-cent cotton loan program. Under 
such circumstances poverty on the part of cotton producers 
would naturally force them to produce a much smaller crop, 
for instance, in 1938. 

This, of course, would bring about better prices for cotton, 
in the fall of 1938, but with the bad financial condition of 
producers brought over from 1937, and with a small crop, 
even with better prices, they would not be able to pay their 
present and past obligations, and therefore would not have 
any purchasing power, the thing that farmers need today to 
revive a serious slump that is now happening in business. 

When you see folks standing on the street corners, or pay- 
ing their way to Washington to advocate this unlimited- 
production program, you can bet your boots that they either 
belong to the cotton-hog class, or that they have a selfish 
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ax to grind. All of these arguments about growing cotton 
at a price of from 6 to 8 cents, or even 10 cents, to regain 
our foreign markets at the expense of poverty and untold 
suffering and misery to our people in the South, as far as I 
am concerned, is disgraceful and tends to breed communism. 


Washington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge 
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OF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. J. W. ROBINSON, OF UTAH, IN THE WASH- 
INGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL AT VALLEY FORGE, NOVEM- 
BER 28, 1937 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address delivered by me in the Washington Memorial Chapel 
at Valley Forge on November 28, 1937: 


I wish to express my deepest appreciation to the persons who 
have made it possible for my State, Utah, to have this privilege 
which is accorded it today. I wish also to thank my own Gover- 
nor, Henry H. Blood, for designating me to appear for him and 
represent the State of Utah on this occasion. 

It is indeed fitting that a magnificent edifice such as this should 
be built on this hallowed ground to remind us of the sacrifices 
made by the patriots in order that free governments might live. 

Few men, if any, have achieved more or are more beloved than 
the man to whom this chapel is dedicated. Possibly no man has 
won greater victories nor done more to merit the plaudits of his 
countrymen. However, it is not at the height of his victories nor 
at the time of his greatest achievements that Washington makes 
his greatest appeal to us. We think of him as a vigorous young 
colonel in the French and Indian War, leading an assault amid a 
hail of musket balls from the ambushed Indians, and our hearts 
are filled with admiration for his courage. We see him at York- 
town drawing the sword from the scabbard of the defeated Corn- 
wallis, but showing every consideration to the Englishman that he 
would show a fellow officer, and we admire him for his courtesy. 
We picture him as the presiding officer at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, striving with might and main to harmonize the discordant 
views of the delegates there assembled, and we honor him for his 
fairness and firmness. Later we see him as he gave his Farewell 
Address, and marvel at his profound wisdom, but dearest to all 
of us is the Washington that we see on his bended knees, on the 
very spot where this magnificent building is erected. We love him 
for his humility. 

“No memory,” said Lord Bryce, “ever deserved more universal 
honor than Washington's.” No occasion could be more thrilling 
to the genuine American than the one we have met here to 
commemorate. No memorial ever constructed could embody a 
nobler ideal or have a more worthy background than this beautiful 
church in which we are now assembled. How grateful we should 
be for such memorials. Standing as it does on the spot where 
the Father of Our Country in the very darkest hour of the 
Revolution offered humble supplication to his Divine Maker to 
alleviate the suffering of his soldiers that they, in turn, might 
be able to protect and preserve the divine principles of liberty 
and democracy, could it help but fill our hearts with gratitude 
that we were privileged to be born in America; could it help but 
inspire us to nobler heights of patriotism; to thrill us with an 
overpowering desire to be ever unselfishly devoted to the cause of 
true Americanism? 

But is this not a very fitting time to ask ourselves what it was 
Washington really offered his immortal supplication for? Why 
was it that his 13,000 soldiers would endure “the dreadful suffer- 
ings at Valley Forge,” which “have called forth the pity and the 
admiration of historians’? Why would soldiers remain in the 
Army when “their route could be traced on the snow by the blood 
that oozed from bare, frost-bitten feet”? Why would they re- 
main “in the crowded hospitals, which were, for the most part, 
mere log huts or frail wigwams woven of twisted boughs,” where 
many died “for the want of straw to put between themselves and 
the frozen ground on which they lay”? Why would these gallant 
men volunteer “to serve as beasts of burden, and, yoking them- 
selves to wagons, drag into camp such meager supplies as they 
could obtain for their sick and exhausted comrades”? Why would 
Washington continue the bitter struggle when, in December of 
1777, conditions became so bad that he felt constrained to write 
Congress the following letter?— 

“I am now convinced beyond a doubt that unless some great and 
capital change suddenly takes place, this Army must inevitably 
be reduced to one or the other of these three things: Starve, dis- 
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solve, or disperse in order to obtain subsistence in the best manner example: During that 100 years there had been great laxity on 














| they can. Rest assured, sir, this is not an exaggerated picture, 

and that I have abundant reason to support what I say. We have 
by a field return, this day made, no less than 2,898 men now in 
pe 3 unfit for duty because they are barefoot and otherwise 
naked.” 

In this connection it should also be remembered that (contrary 
to some popular beliefs) Washington at no time was supported by 
& unanimity of opinion in the Colonies. Powerful groups of his 
own countrymen were continually striving to undermine him, and 
thereby defeat the cause of the Revolutionists. Mutiny, desertion, 
and even treason were ever on the lookout for a chance to under- 
mine the cause of the patriots. There was no central government 
worthy of the name. Congress could raise no money without the 
consent of the Colonial governments; and even many of the Mem- 
bers of Congress were either lukewarm toward Washington or 
openly opposed to him. 

Notwithstanding all these sinister forces and seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles, not even a shadow was cast on the shining 
brightness of Washington’s courage. Nowhere do we read that he 
even entertained the slightest doubt about the righteousness of his 
cause or of his ability to triumph in it. 

Now, again, I ask, Why was this? What was the purpose of it 
all; and what, if any, significance does it have for us today? 
What were the fundamental and underlying motives which 
prompted Washington and his followers to suffer and fight on as 
they did in the face of all the difficulties we have herein enumer- 
ated and many others which were perhaps of even greater import? 
Upon the answer to this question rests not only the historical 
value of the Revolution, but also it is determinative of the ques- 
tion as to whether it is worth while for us to be here on this 
occasion today. 

For, after all, it is not the fact that Washington and his follow- 
ers suffered and fought as they did, which is of concern to us; it 
is the purpose for which they fought that holds such magnitude 
of meaning for the people of America. To understand this pur- 
pose we must understand something about the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon people. We must go back beyond Magna Carta. We 
must know that Washington’s ancestors had for generations before 
him fought for the same thing that he was fighting for—for liberty 
and democracy as opposed to tyranny and imperialism. The same 
forces which were opposed to Washington had been opposed to his 
ancestors in England. These forces finally arrayed themselves 
under the name of Tories, their opponents under the name of 
Whigs. But we should remember that these are only symbols of 
two great theories or philosophies of government. The name 
Whig is symbolical of liberty, democracy, and representation—in 
America—by population, whereas Tory is symbolical of a govern- 
ment by the privileged few. John Fiske has so well expressed this 
idea that I take the liberty of quoting the following from his 
American Revolution: 

“While the American Revolution involved a military struggle 
between the Governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
it did not imply any essential antagonism of interests or purposes 
between the British and American peoples. It was not a contest 
between Englishmen and Americans, but between two antagonistic 
principles of government, each of which had its advocates and 
opponents in both countries. It was a contest between Whig and 
Tory principles, and it was the temporary prevalence of Toryism 
in the British Government that caused the political severance be- 
tween the two countries. * * * For while, under the circum- 
stances, a war was inevitable, it is only gross ignorance of history 
that would find in such a war any justification for lack of 
cordiality between the people of the United Kingdom and the 
people of the United States. As already observed, it was not a 
war between the two peoples, but between two principles.” 

So that in Washington's mind, and in the minds of his followers, 
two basic questions were at issue: (1) Should there be a British 
Empire ruled by Parliament in all its parts in America, as well as 
elsewhere, or should Parliament govern at home and leave the 
colonial assemblies to govern in America? (2) Should the English 
understanding of representation be imposed upon the Colonies, or 
should the American institution triumph in its own home? 

In the last analysis, the fight was nothing more nor less than 
for the right of the American people to govern themselves in their 
own way and in accordance with the form of government they 
themselves saw fit to establish. The forces opposed to Washington 
and his followers believed fundamentally that there could be no 
such thing as government by all the people. Some have thought 
that these two opposing theories were exemplified in Hamilton 
and in Jefferson. Such, however, is not the case. It is true that 
Hamilton stood for a strong central government, while Jefferson 
stood for the principle of States’ rights, and that there were many 
irreconcilable views held by these two great men; but both were 
ever desirous of accomplishing the same end. They differed only 
in the method of attaining it. 

Not so with the Whigs and Tories. They differed, not only in 
the method of governing the people; they differed fundamentally 
as to the kind of government. They differed with respect to the 
rights inherent in the people. With this in mind, it is easy to 
see what significance the triumph of the Revolution has for us 
today. Because, had the Revolution failed, democracy, from the 
American point of view, could easily have been lost forever. Of 
course, we know from history, as heretofore indicated, that this 
struggle had been going on for centuries, and it detracts nothing 
from the greatness of Washington to keep in mind that for a 
hundred years immediately preceding the Revolution, many things 
had been going on which made Washington's victory possible. For 
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the part of England toward the Colonies. During that time, 
Parliament had extended great political privileges to the Colonies 
The Colonies had, in fact, enjoyed more liberty than any other 
people on the earth up to that time. The new environment in the 
new world had established new social conditions. Isolation from 
the Old World had created individual hatred of restraint The 
absence of political traditions made possil the institut 
representation by population—self-government had taken on 
meaning. It was the purpose of Washington and h fol 

to capitalize upon all these things to bring about a separation f 

the mother country in form as well as in reality; to make forevy 
impossible a return to the idea of the divine right of kings as 
opposed to the idea of the divine right of the people to 
themselves. 

Now, what I want to bring home to you is this: That Washiz 
was inspired by a great principle, namely, the principle of 
mocracy as opposed to imperialism; the principle that the true 
source of government rests in all the people, not in any one clas 
of the people. His great contribution to America lies in the fac 
that he won a decisive victory for the triumph of this principle 
He gave to the American people the right to work out thei 
political, economic, and social welfare in their own way, without 
restraint from the mother country. 

But, of course, Washington’s victory, important as it was, did not 
end the struggle; because the real purpose was not only to make 
us free from England but free from any and all other forces which 
might destroy the ultimate triumph of social, political, and eco- 
nomic equality; and hence no sooner did we find ourselves free from 
the impositions of England than we awoke to discover that the 
same forces which had opposed the Revolution were assiduously 
engaged in attempting to gain control of our Government. We 
were not, it was immediately discovered, free from imperialism 
Freedom had been declared by the Declaration of Independence—it 
was by no means attained. In fact, the fight must still go on, and 
the real greatness in Washington is to be found in what he did to 
attain freedom in fact for the American people after the war was 
won. He wholeheartedly supported the Constitution and its adop- 
tion. He fought valiantly for the preservation of the Union and 
the principles embodied in the American Bill of Rights, which is 
only another way of saying he stood for a form of government 
which had for its basic object and purpose the attainment of social, 
political, and economic equality. 

Now do not be deceived into believing that the battle began by 
Washington has even as yet been won. The war for social, political, 
and economic equality is being waged just as bitterly today as it 
was in Washington’s time. The Tories are just as much in evidence 
as they ever were. They have taken on many new names and have 
appeared under many disguises. But the genuine American cannot 
help but perceive that there is still the fundamental alinement of 
forces arrayed against each other today as there was in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Great factions have arisen in the 
United States which are very evidently seeking, not the triumph of 
social, political, and economic equality, but the triumph of their 
own faction. It is not, for example, an equal distribution of wealth 
that many of these factions want but a distribution of wealth which 
will give them social and economic security regardless of how their 
plan might affect other elements in our society which are equally 
worthy and equally necessary to our well-being. 

Even our great political parties, I am sorry to admit, have not 
been free from these sinister influences of imperialism. Too 
many times in our political history since Washington have politi- 
cal parties been willing to destroy many of the sacred principles 
of democracy, if to do so would give them temporary political 
favor. Selfishness, not equality, has been the guiding motive. 
Personal gain, not the general welfare, has inspired too many of 
our political leaders during the past 50 years of our history. The 
great struggle between capital and labor is basically only a fight 
between the principles of imperialism versus democracy. When 
capital seeks to get control of the Government for its own wel- 
fare, or seeks to exert any undue influence over the Government, 
it is fostering the principles of imperialism and Toryism. The 
same is true of labor or of any other faction. Under the Ameri- 
can form of government, we must have proper representation from 
all these factions, and each must exercise its proportionate share 
of influence, and no more. No one faction, and no set of fac- 
tions, must ever be in control or exercise any disproportionate 
influence. Labor cannot unjustly impose its demands upon capi- 
tal any more than capital can take from labor what is not justly 
due it. To do so is not Americanism. Such procedure is dia- 
metrically opposed to the very cause which Washington and his 
devoted followers gave their lives to save. This does not mean 
that labor should not fight for what is justly due it, nor does it 
mean that capital should not be given every consideration which 
is due to it. But it does mean that neither one must be unjust 
to the other; and any government which permits this is not being 
true to the fundamental principles of the American Constitution 
and to the principles for which Washington fought. 

What is true of capital and labor is equally true of the farmer. 
How far should the Government go in giving aid to the farmer? 
What should it do with respect to aiding the unemployed and 
those on relief? What should be its attitude toward the manu- 
facturer, or to any other group which forms a part of our social 
and economic structure? 

In America there can be but one answer to this vital question. 
Namely, that no group, no matter how powerful it may be as a 
group, should be permitted to use the Government for the per- 
petuation of its ideas or purposes when to do so would work in- 
justice to any of the other groups. Under the American conception 
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What we need today are men who are deeply tmbuec 
ideals; men who possess more of the 
men who are thrilled with the basic in i 
American form of government; men who will, never for a moment, 
think of either personal or factional gain when to do so would 
conflict with our true, American ideals. 

To me the great value and significance of this occasion ts that 
it brings vividly to our minds the noble character of Washington 
and the great ideals for which he stood. To forget him and to 
forget those ideals is to forget the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution, and to do this is to undermine and destroy 
the principles for which Washington so nobly stood 

May we not conclude by reading two great tributes to the char- 
acter of Washington from two of our prominent writers. John 
Lord said of him: 

“Washington had what is as rare as transcendent genius—he had 
a transcendent character, united with a marvelous balance of 
tellectual qualities, each in itself of a high grade, which 
him almost unerring judgment and remarkable influence 
other minds, securing veneration. As a man he had 
but they were so few and so small that they seem to be 
upon a sun. These have been forgotten; and as 
mankind will see naught but the luster of 
greatness of his services.” 

James Truslow Adams in his Epic of 
wonderful tribute: 

“In the travail of war and 
forth a man to be ranked with the greatest and noblest of any 
age in all the world. There have been greater generals in the 
field and statesmen in the Cabinet in our own and other nations 
There has been no greater character. When we think of Wa 
ington, it is not as a military leader, nor as Executive or diplo- 
mat. We think of the man who by sheer force of character held 
a divided and disorganized country together until victory was 
achieved, and who, after peace was won, still held his disunited 
countrymen by their love and respect and admiration for him- 
self until a nation was welded into enduring strength and unity 
* * *, Without him the cause would have been irretrievably 
lost, and the thunder of the orators would have rumbled 
since into forgetful silence. When the days were blackest 
clung to his unfaltering courage as to the last firm ground in 
rising flood. When, later, the forces of disunion in the new « 
try seemed to threaten disruption, men again rallied to him 
sole bond of union. Legacy to America from these troubled y 
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Undistributed-Profits and Capital-Gains Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, since coming back to 
Washington for this special session I have received numer- 
ous letters from small manufacturers complaining about the 
undistributed-profits and capital-gains tax and they all have 
stated that it had had a serious effect upon their busine 
and all staied that the tax should be repealed or modified 





greatly. This morning I received one letter which I believe 
| the Members of Congress will be interested in because it 
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gives a concrete example of how this tax works. The fol- 
lowing is the letter: 
NovEMBER 22, 1937. 
Representative ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As you will note, this company has been an operating 
industry in the State of Pennsylvania since 1876 and during the 
years of its existence it has provided the means of livelihood for 
from 200 to 1,200 heads of families. 

It is an indisputable fact that if the undistributed-profits and 
capital-gains tax had been in force prior to 1930, we would now be 
in the graveyard of inactivity. By the same token, if these tax 
laws are allowed to remain on the statutes, corporations such as 
ours will inevitably fall by the wayside when the next period of 
depressed business comes to pass; and make no mistake, that 
regardless of all the fancy “doo-dads” which have been or will be 
proposed by Washington, the cycle of depression will come about 
at some future date. 

We are no different than hundreds of corporations, not only in 
this State but all over the country, and we have no hesitancy 
about giving you a concrete picture of our situation. 

At the close of business 1930, this company had prudently put 
aside a back-log in cash and securities of $300,000. During the 
subsequent 5 years, in order to remain in business and to provide 
employment for its old employees, the company used $275,000 of 
this reserve fund. A very small portion of these funds was used 
for capital expenditures in an effort to maintain our position in 
this industry. 

It is essential from any sane and sensible point of view, if this 
company can earn a profit, that it be permitted to again reestab- 
lish its reserves to make it possible for it to weather another 
storm. It is further necessary that we have the opportunity of 
putting some of our profits into capital expenditures without 
jeopardizing our cash position. 

Capital expenditures are a necessary part of progress, and the 
lack of them will do more to cause a depression than any other one 
factor. It should be a simple matter of arithmetic for you to realize 
the utter impossibility of a company making capital expenditures 
and at the same time paying dividends amounting to practically all 
of its earnings in order to escape an unjust tax. No prudent manu- 
facturer will permit this, for the simple reason that by so doing he 
jeopardizes the cash position of his business and cuts his working 
capital to a point where he no longer can meet his obligations in an 
adequate manner. 

The officers and directors of this company have no right to declare 
a dividend on its earnings this year, nor is there any justice in sub- 
jecting this company to an exorbitant tax for the retention of these 
funds in its business as a working capital. 

Many corporations and small businesses find it inadvisable and 
impossible to disturb their cash position, with the result that divi- 
dends will be paid to stockholders in stock other than that on 
which the profits are made or in long-term notes which may or may 
not be interest bearing. Is it, in your opinion, fair that the stock- 
holders of these small corporations be subjected to an income tax 
on this character of earning. 

The first consideration of this special session of Congress should 
be the repeal or the modification of these tax laws. This is no time 
to be discussing antilynching laws and long-term farm programs 
and the like. Rather it is the time for immediate and concrete 
action on the laws which have more to do with the present business 
recession than any other factor. 

Repeal is preferable, but if modification is deemed advisable we 
would suggest that corporations such as ours be permitted to create 
a backlog of cash surplus to the amount equaling a considerable 
percentage of its capital stock. 

These tax laws should have your attention now—not next year. 

Hoping for your cooperation, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry H. SHerP Mrs. Co., 
E. F. JOHNSTON, JR., President. 


Mr. Speaker, it is small companies like the above that are 
the employers of labor all over our country. When they are 
busy and in a healthy going condition the country is in a 
prosperous situation. When they are slack, business through- 
out the country is bad. These small manufacturers want 
Congress to relieve them of this obnoxious tax, not next 
year, but now. Business is the goose that lays the golden 
egg of prosperity. The President for the past 4 years has 
been chasing the goose all around the lot with a big stick 
and yet wondering why it did not continue to lay eggs. He 
evidently has found out that fowl seldom lay when on the 
run and frightened, so he has stopped swinging his big 
stick and has thrown out a little corn of promises with the 
hope that the goose—business—will get back on the nest 
and start laying again. However, business has been fooled so 
many times that it is a little skeptical. The situation re- 
minds me of an old fellow who was called as a witness in 
court, and he was asked about the truth and veracity of one 
of his neighbors. The old fellow, with a squint in his eye, 
looked at the lawyer and said, “I don’t know nothing about 
his truth and veracity, but I do know that when he wants his 
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stock to come for feeding that he has to have his hired men 
call them.” Perhaps, if the President would allow his men 
in Congress to get busy at once and repeal this tax, then 
the businessmen of the country would believe that he really 
wants to cooperate with them. Let Congress act now and 
not wait until next year. 


Reduce the Premiums for Insured Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. BRENT SPENCE, OF KENTUCKY, IN THE 
CURRENT ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN BUILDING ASSOCI- 
ATION NEWS, ON THE BILL H. R. 6929 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article 
written by me, appearing in the current issue of the Ameri- 
can Building Association News, on the bill H. R. 6929: 


REDUCE THE PREMIUMS FOR INSURED INSTITUTIONS 
(By the Honorable Brent SPENCE) 


H. R. 6929 which I introduced in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
would amend section 4 of the National Housing Act which estab- 
lished the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation insur- 
ing the savings of the public in savings and loan associations, 
building and loan associations, cooperative banks, and homestead 
associations. The amendment would reduce the premium charged 
insured associations by the Corporation from one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent of the total amount of the accounts of the insured members 
and creditor obligations of the insured institutions to one-twelfth 
of 1 percent. It would also provide that the Insurance Corpora- 
tion out of its premium income would pay for all regular examina- 
tions of insured institutions made by the Insurance Corporation. 
In both of these respects it follows the precedent of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and the insurance of bank deposits. 

One need only reflect on the banking difficulties from 1930 to 
1933 and, in fact, during much of the previous 10 years as well, to 
be convinced that associations should not pay a higher rate than 
should banks. Ideally the insurance premium rates paid by all 
these financial institutions should be based upon actuarial ex- 
perience. As a practical matter there is no such ideal solution 
as to rate because in both cases it is improbable that there will 
be an exact repetition of previous experience. 

Lending practices have changed, supervision in the future will 
be different from what it has been in the past, and no business 
cycle which is the major cause of losses is exactly like any pre- 
vious one. We may reasonably expect under the constructive laws 
providing for insurance of financial institutions, recently enacted, 
that these business cycles affecting such institutions may not 
occur or if they should occur they will come with diminished 
severity. 

Consequently, as a general proposition, there are no convincing 
figures as to just what the rate paid by banks or that paid by 
savings, building and loan associations should be, but savings and 
loan associations certainly warrant as favorable a rate as that 
paid by banks. The premium rate termed an assessment rate in 
connection with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is 
one-twelfth of 1 percent of the bank’s deposits. 

Actual losses of the public in building and loan associations 
have been surprisingly low. Only 34 building and loan associa- 
tions failed in the period from 1878 to 1920. Accurate figures of 
failures and losses have been kept since 1920. Complete figures 
for 1936 are not yet available, but losses last year were almost 
certainly less than in the previous 3 or 4 years. In the period 
from 1920 through 1935 the average percent of loss to total re- 
sources of all building and loan associations was 0.12152. This 
period covers the depression of 1920 and 1921, the period of pros- 
perity in the 1920's, and 4 years of major depression. 

It should be kept in mind that these are figures for all the 
associations in the country—good, bad, and indifferent. The 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation does not by any 
means insure all of the associations. It is very selective about the 
institutions which it imsures and is taking only those of known 
solvency and with some reserves. 

When an institution which has always made loans on the aver- 
age man’s home comes through the worst depression in history 
and at the end of it is of unquestioned solvency and still has a 
reasonable reserve position, there is no question about its high 
quality and future solvency. That is the kind of institution 
which the Insurance Corporation is insuring. It doesn’t merely 








blanket the savings and loan associations as the F. D. I. C. blan- 
keted the commercial banks of the country. 

Actually the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is taking a 
much greater risk in insuring bank deposits than is the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation in insuring the accounts 
of savings, building and loan associations. This is because the 
F. D. I. C. in effect insures the liquidity of commercial banks as 
well as their solvency. A perfectly solvent bank could be closed 
because of lack of liquid assets and the F. D. I. C. would be liable 
to its depositors, with the loss that is likely to result when even 
good assets must go through a forced liquidation. This insurance 
of liquidity will probably be as large a source of loss to the 
F. D. I. C. as is the insurance of solvency. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation insures 
only solvency and not liquidity. It will not become liable if one 
of the institutions which it has insured becomes unable to pay on 
demand, and accordingly there would be considerable justification 
for the savings and loan premium rate being even lower than that 
paid by banks. It should certainly be as low. Only long-run 
experience will give the final answer, but I would guess that half 
the risk involved in the F. D. I. C. comes from this insurance of 
liquidity in addition to insurance of solvency. 

The risks assumed by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation are being consistently lessened by the substantial in- 
crease in reserve accounts of associations throughout the United 
States. In the period from 1931 through 1935, for example, the 
surplus and undivided profits account of all associations increased 
from %274,000,000 to $615,000,000, an increase in that period of 
$341,000,000, or nearly 125 percent, and this in a period when 
these associations, like all financial institutions, had some losses 
to absorb before their reserves could be increased. It seems clear 
that associations of the well-managed, high-quality type which the 
Insurance Corporation is insuring are definitely embarked upon a 
policy of increasing their own reserves and thus consistently les- 
sening the likelihood of losses to be absorbed by the Insurance 
Corporation. 

Actually the Insurance Corporation is accumulating substantial 
reserves against another depression. To date I am informed that 
they have received in insurance premiums over $2,000,000 and their 
losses have been less than $1,000. With the present extent of 
their operations, they would have a lot of room to absorb addi- 
tional losses, but their premium income is consistently increasing 
and there seems no probability of anything except a very negligible 
amount in losses for quite a long time in the future, and there 
seems to be no real reason why tremendous reserves should be 
accumulated at the expense of these institutions and the public, 
which saves this money in them in excess of what the require- 
ments may reasonably be anticipated to be. This is especially true 
since the Insurance Corporation has the right to make an addi- 
tional assessment of one-eighth of 1 percent annually against the 
institutions which it insures, and would continue to have the right 
to make an assessment of one-twelfth of 1 percent under the terms 
of this bill. Accordingly the Corporation could raise one-sixth 
of 1 percent in premiums and assessment each year under this 
bill, and in view of the loss record of these associations previously 
cited that would certainly seem adequate to take care of even 
more dire emergencies than were encountered in the early 1930's. 

There can be reasonable difference of opinon as to what any of 
these rates should be, and 2 years ago the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board felt that the premium rate should be one-fourth of 1 percent 
with the possibility of an additional assessment of one-fourth of 
1 percent, or a total of one-half of 1 percent per year. It seems 
clear now that this original rate was entirely too excessive and the 
record of the Insurance Corporation to date, their selectivity in 
the associations which they insure, the accumulation of reserves 
within the associations themselves, the long term safety record of 
building and loan associations, as well as the present discrimination 
between banks and associations in favor of the banks so far as their 
premium rate is concerned, all suggest the advisability of amending 
the law to provide for the lower rate as indicated in this bill. 

So far, associations holding only about 24 percent of the total 
savings, building and loan assets of the country have had their 
accounts insured. The fact that the premium rate is so high, 
especially as compared with that charged commercial banks, is one 
reason why more institutions have not insured. They feel that in 
view of the cooperative record of the two types of institutions they 
have been discriminated against. 

Another reason why many institutions are not insuring is the 
duplication of examination and especially of cost of examinations 
in the case of an insured association, and section 2 of this bill is 
intended to correct this situation. Here again the precedent of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation is followed inasmuch 
as the F. D. I. C. absorbs the cost of any regular supervisory exami- 
nation which it may make of an insured bank rather than placing 
this additional charge on the banking institution. 

At present State chartered savings, building and loan associations 
are examined by their State supervisory authorities, and of course 
they must pay for this examination as well. In the case of many 
associations the cost of this additional examination made by the 
Insurance Corporation, plus the high premium rate for the insur- 
ance itself, mounts up so that the directors and managers have felt 
that the institution was not justified in taking on this additional 
annual financial burden. 

It would be different if the examination by the Insurance Corpo- 
ration was the only one for which the association, had to pay, but 
in practically every State it must also pay for an exhaustive exami- 
nation by the State supervisory authorities, and since the State 
authorities have primary responsibility to check into the condition 
LXXXII—App——16 
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and practices of the association it is quite proper that they should 
make such examinations. Thus the charge for the one made by 
the Insurance Corporation merely becomes an added burden. 

This bill refers only to the ordinary examinations, it does not 
apply to special examinations because of defaults or anything for 
which the association itself is primarily responsible. If the insti- 
tution’s operations are such that it does require this special atten- 
tion, it will continue to be charged for it 

Here again, on this matter of examination, since commercial 
banks do not need to pay an additional charge for regular examina- 
tions of F. D. I. C., it does seem to be discrimination to place 
such a charge on insured savings and loan associations 

There is no doubt that this insurance has come to stay 
that the desire for it will increase as time goes on. 

The uninsured association certainly will in the future have 
| difficulty in competing with the insured one Insurance does not 
guarantee earnings and in the case of building associations does not 
guarantee liquidity. The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation guarantees the safety of the investment plus credited 
earnings up to $5,000 for each investor. 

If and when an association is taken over for liquidation, it pro- 
|} tects the investor by giving him an opportunity to immediately 
obtain a similar account in a going institution in the same amount 
of his account in the closed one—the same long-term investment 
| which he originally made with similar rights in all respects in an 
institution also insured. If he does not choose that alternative 
it gives him 10 percent in cash and the balance in debentures 
of the Insurance Corporation—one-half due in 1 year from the 
date of default and one-half due in 3 years from the date of 
default. 

While at the present time these debentures do not bear interest, 
it is possible that by amendment of the act this may be changed 
in the future. However, the investor will not be compelled to 
wait until his debentures mature before he receives the money 
These debentures will be readily salable and if he desires imme- 
diate cash he should have no trouble in marketing his debentures 

The financial statement of the Insurance Corporation at the 
close of business on June 30, 1937, showed total assets of $108,- 
985,895.69. One hundred million dollars, which represents the cap- 
ital, is invested in 3-percent H. O. L. C. bonds, which guaran- 
teed by the United States Government. In addition the Corpora- 
|} tion holds as investment other H. O. L. C. bonds, also guaranteed 
by the United States Government, in the sum of $1,867,000 and 





and 





are 


United States Government bonds in the amount of $5,764,500. Re- 
serve funds already provided amount to $842,000, and the net in- 
come from July 1, 1936, to same date 1937 was $1,.253,84598. Of 
| these assets $6,000,000 are being held as special reserve for con- 
| tingencies, one of which is its ultimate use in the payment of 


dividends to the H. O. L. C 
The present market value of the bonds held by the Insu 


















Corporation is actually more than $2,000,000 in excess of the 
which are carried in the report The losses have been approxi- 
mately $2,000 In the light of these facts there cannot be any 
_ question of both the financial strength and liquidity of the Insur- 
‘ance Corporation 

One of the chief purposes of the insurance of shares is to 1 
establish the confidence of the people in the saving nd loan ty} 
of associations. This it has rapidly done. The Insurance Corpora- 
tion has made steady and substantial progress. On July 15, 1,772 
associations had been insured. One thousand, one hundred and 
twenty-eight of the 1,772 associations were old-established insti- 
tution The total assets of all insured associations was $1,439.- 
066,023 and the total number of investors protected was 1,500,977 








which merely refers to individual investors and does not include 
the protection of the family which would probably be five times 
that many persons 

We may also emphasize the fact that the Federal buil and 
loan asscciations make but one kind of loan, that is, a character 
loan since those who apply for loans are investigated as to their 
capacity to pay and their reputation in the community. The loan 
is also based upon the best securi the world, namely, the 
home 

The average normal man when he is confronted by the danger 
of having all of his possessions swept away will make the most 
determined effort to save his home No security could be so good 
We may also call attention to the fact that ther no agency in 
our country that has done more for the public weal and the 
stabilization of our institutions than the savings end loan associa- 
tions which have made it possible in many sections of the Nation 
for our urban areas to be largely populated by home owners 

If it were not for the manner in which these institutions had 

} assisted the people to accumulate sufficient to buy homes and had 

stimulated the ambition of the small wage earner to be a home 


cwner, the character of our people would be entirely different 
The home is the great school of discipline and good citizens! 
It is the strongest pillar of our Republic. It is the greatest - 
ence against dangerous tendencies. In the happy home you will 
always find a spirit of law and orderly processes of government. 
When we consider this character of legislation we should give no 
little weight to the purposes it has tn view—to the stimulation it 
will give to the building and loan associations. They should not 
be burdened with higher insurance rates than the banks whose 
character of loans is largely dependent upon the judgment, asso- 
ciations, or favoritism of those who administer its affairs 
While comparisons are invidious and while we are dependent 
upon both character of institutions, certainly without actuarial 
| experience as to either class of insurance no discrimination should 
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be shown against the savings and loan associations. Those who 
edminister the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
are opposed to this reduction, but this is but an evidence of the 
constant tendency of those who administer the various agencies oi 
the Government to strive for the acquisition of more power and 


greater earnings, and against any favorable change to those who 
should be the beneficiaries of the law. 
It is seldom indeed that we ever hear anyone connected with 


the bureaus of the Government advising that its incomes should 
be decreased or its powers diminished. They would like to accumu- 
late immense reserves at the expense of the borrowers and de- 
positors of the savings and loan associations. Any increase in the 
reserves of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
above the actual requirements will entail a hardship on the 
patrons of the savings and loan associations, which they should 
not be compelled to bear 

The reaction to the bill from those who operate the insured 
associations has been distinctly favorable. No thoughtful man 
who has the interest of these institutions at heart would contend 
for any less premium than will insure solvency to the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation, but it is reasonable that the 
insured institutions should also be opposed to paying excessive 
premiums that will result in the accumulation of excessive use- 
less reserves. Certainly in the light of the fact that we have no 
actuarial experience the building and loan associations are justified 
in demanding as favorable treatment as the banks receive under 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation law. 

While we have admitted we have no adequate actuarial experi- 
ence in regard to the insurance of building and loan associations 
we can predict with reasonable assurance that under the opera- 
tion of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, which 
not only furnishes adequate insurance, but also supervision and 
thorough periodical examinations of insured associations, failures 
in the future will be greatly reduced and losses much diminished. 

This will not only result because of the beneficial activities of 
he Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, but also by 
reason of the faith and confidence those who deal with these asso- 
ciations will have because of their knowledge that their savings in 
the institutions are secure. 

The soundness of the Federal Savings and Loan Corporation 
must be maintained. No action should be taken which would 
reduce its premium income or increase its expenses so that there 
would be any question about the solvency of the Corporation itself 
or any question about absorbing losses except through premiums 
or assessments paid by the insured institutions. The facts so far 
as they are available corroborate the belief that the premium and 
assessment rate can be reduced, and the regular examination costs 
can be absorbed by the Corporation with its financial soundness 
unimpaired and at the same time place it on a parity with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


South Carolina—The Palmetto State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the opportunity 
of saying something about my State, South Carolina, at this 
time. We have in South Carolina wonderful natural re- 
sources and possibilities and it is my firm belief that the 
years will not be many before this great State will take that 
place in the Union that she so richly deserves financially and 
otherwise. 

I want to call to your attention some interesting facts 
about the Palmetto State that you should know about with 
the hope that you and your people will pay us a visit and 
ascertain for yourself the wonderful, old-time southern hospi- 
tality that awaits you, and the great possibilities awaiting 
those who want to invest and spend an enjoyable life where 
the climate is “just wonderful” the year round. 

INTERESTING FACTS 

South Carolina was the eighth State to come into the 
Union. It was admitted May 23, 1788. 

The name “Carolina” was derived from the Latin word 
“Carolus.” The grant made by Charles I, of England, in 1629 
to Sir Robert Heath was named “Carolana” in honor of the 
King. In 1663 Charles II gave the land, under the name of 
“Carolina” to eight noblemen known as the lords proprietors. 

“The Palmetto State” is the nickname. It is also known as 
the wonderful iodine State because of the iodine in its milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. 


| 


pomegranate, 
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The United States Census of 1930 gives the population as 
1,733,765—white, 944,040; Negro, 794,725. 

The State has an area of 30,495 square miles, or 19,576,800 
acres. 

Normal temperature for State, 63°, with 47° as normal 
winter temperature. 

Normal rainfall varies from 45 inches along the northern 
coast to 61 inches in the mountainous section. 

Snow is rare in many sections of the State. 

South Carolina was the first State to plant rice and indigo 
for sale. 

The first tea farm in America was at Summerville—known 
at present as the flower town among the pines. 

The first landscaped garden in America was Middleton 
Garden—today a mecca for beauty lovers. 

The first free library in America was started in Charleston 
about 1695. It was taken over by the Province of South 
Carolina in 1700 and any person in the Province could go to 
Charleston and read or withdraw the books. The library 
was destroyed by fire in 1840. 

The first public museum in America was organized January 
12, 1773. In 1915 it became the Charleston Museum. 

The first ship built in America to cross the Atlantic Ocean 
was a light sailing vessel built by the Huguenots at Port 
Royal. The Huguenots used it to return to France in the 
winter of 1562-63. 

The first steam locomotive in the United States was the 
“Best Friend,” built for the South Carolina Railroad. 

The first separate building in America for a college library 
was at the present University of South Carolina. 

The first free schools for Negroes were founded in Charles- 
ton as early as 1740. 

South Carolina was the only State in the Union whose 
signers of the Declaration of Independence were all natives 
of the State and college men, educated abroad. 

The largest earthen dam in the world, for water power 
purposes, is located on the Saluda River 10 miles above 
Columbia. 

The largest Carneau (pigeon farm) in the world is in 
Sumter. 

South Carolina was the first State to secede from the 
Union, December 20, 1860, and the first shot of the War 
between the States was fired in Charleston harbor. 

A unique fact about the State is that it is the only State in 
the Union which has no divorce law. 

The kraft paper mill in Georgetown, with a capacity of 
more than 625 tons daily, is the largest of its kind in the 
world. 

Six Congressional Medals of Honor were awarded to men 
from South Carolina for meritorious service during the 
World War, the largest number, based on percentage of sol- 
diers and size of area, awarded in any State. 

LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


January 1, New Year. 

January 19, Lee’s Birthday. 

February 22, Washington’s Birthday. 

May 10, Confederate Memorial Day. 

June 3, Jefferson Davis’ Birthday. 

July 4, Independence Day. 

First Monday in September, Labor Day. 

October, Thursday of State fair week. 

First Tuesday in November, general election day. 

November 11, Armistice Day. 

Fourth Thursday in November, Thanksgiving Day. 

December 25, Christmas Day. 

STATE FLOWER-—-YELLOW JASMINE 

The yellow jasmine was officially adopted by the general 

assembly February 1, 1924. 
STATE BIRD 

Although South Carolina has not officially designated any 
particular bird, the mockingbird is found in all parts of the 
State. 

SHRUBS AND COMMON TREES 
Fruit trees: Apple, cherry, fig, peach, pear, plum, and 
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Shrubs: Honeysuckle, Judas-tree, mockorange, mountain 
laurel, myrtle, pepper bush, redroot, wild azalea, wild olive, 
yellow jasmine, obelia, and nandina. 

Commercial trees: Ash, bay, beech, black gum, black wal- 
nut, birch, catalpa, cedar, cherry, chestnut, cottonwood, 
chinquapin, cypress, dogwood, elm, hackberry, hawthorn, 
hickory, hemlock, holly, linden, locust, magnolia, maple, mul- 
berry, oak, palmetto, persimmon, pine, poplar, red bud, sassa- 
fras, sourwood, sweet gum, sycamore, tulip, and willow. 

THE FLAG 


The South Carolina flag was designed by Col. William 
Moultrie in 1775 and was adopted, with the addition of the 
palmetto tree, as the State flag in 1777. 

The background is a beautiful blue with a crescent and a 
palmetto tree on it. In 1775 Colonel Moultrie was defend- 
ing a fort on an island near Charleston and his men wore 
blue uniforms with silver crescents decorating their blue 
caps. His design for the flag was a compliment to them. 

The next year, 1776, the British attacked the fort, which 
was made of soft palmetto logs, on Sullivan’s Island. The 
cannon shots, instead of passing through, sank into the soft 
logs and were stopped. This kept the enemy from taking 
the fort, and the picture of the palmetto tree was added to 
that of the crescent on the flag. 

Fort Moultrie is named for the general who so ably de- 
fended it, and who also designed the flag. 

The flag should be displayed daily, except in rainy weather, 
upon the statehouse, and every courthouse, and each State 
college, and upon the inside of every public school building 
except when closed for vacation. The statutes prescribe 
that Clemson College shall manufacture State flags and sell 
them at approximate cost. 

STATE SONG “CAROLINA” 
[Words by Timrod. Music by Anne Custis Burgess] 
(Adopted by the General Assembly February 11, 1911) 


Call on thy children of the hill, 

Wake swamp and river, coast and rill, 

Rouse all thy strength and all thy skill, 
Carolina! Carolina! 

Hold up the glories of thy dead; 

Say how thy elder children bled, 

And point to Eutaw’s battle-bed, 
Carolina! Carolina! 


Thy skirts indeed the foe may part, 

Thy robe be pierced with sword and dart, 

They shall not touch thy noble heart, 
Carolina! Carolina! 

Throw thy bold banner to the breeze! 

Front with thy ranks the threatening seas 

Like thine own proud armorial trees, 
Carolina! Carolina! 


Girt with such wills to do and bear, 

Assured in right, and mailed in prayer, 

Thou wilt not bow thee to despair, 
Carolina! Carolina! 


| Note. 


These five stanzas are selected from the poem “Carolina” 
by Henry Timrod, the laureate of the Confederacy. ] 


THE SWORD OF STATE 

This sword hangs from the front of the senate rostrum 
during daily session of the senate and is carried by the 
sergeant at arms on all state occasions. It was made in 
Charles Town (Charleston) and bought May 5, 1704, for 
£26 11s 3d ($129). 

MACE 

The mace is the emblem of authority of the house of 
representatives. Whenever the house officially attends in 
the senate chamber, and upon state occasions, the mace is 
always borne at the head of the procession. It was made in 
London in 1756 and is solid silver with gold burnishing. It 
is possibly the only mace in use in the United States which 
antedates the Revolution. It was used by the commons 
house of assembly until the Revolution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH CAROLINA 

Governmental authority in South Carolina is derived from 
a constitution which was adopted in 1895. It provides for 
three separate and distinct departments known as the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial, and prohibits the exercise of 
powers of one department in the functions of another, 
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The legislative power (article 3) of the State is vested in 
the general assembly, which is composed of two branches 
known as the senate and the house of representatives. 
There are 124 representatives apportioned among the several 
counties of the State according to the population, and they 
are chosen by ballot every second year on Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November by citizens qualified to vote. 

The senate is composed of one member from each county, 
elected in the same way as the representatives, but for a 
term of 4 years. Elections take place during even years, 
and senators are so classified that about half of their num- 
ber must be chosen every 2 years; thus, the senate can never 
be composed of all new members. 

The general assembly meets every year on the second 
Tuesday in January in Columbia, and the members receive a 
specified amount for their services extending over a period 
of 40 days. In more recent years the session has extended 
far beyond this specified time. 

While it is in session the general assembly passes laws 
which the citizens of the State are supposed to observe for 
the best interests of all of the people. In order for a law to 
be passed or for a bill to become a law, it must be read 
three times and on 3 different days in each house, have the 
great seal of the State affixed to it, and be signed by the 
president of the senate and the speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives. (Governor must sign unless it becomes law as 
specified below, over his veto or through the 3-day limit.) 

The highest executive authority—article 4—of the State 
is the Governor, who is elected in the same way as the mem- 
bers of the general assembly. His term of office is for 4 
years and he cannot succeed himself. A Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor is also elected at the same time with the Governor 
and if anything happens to the Governor, then he takes 
his place. The Lieutenant Governor is president of the 
senate and presides over all of its sessions. 

The Governor is commander in chief of the militia of 
the State, except when they are called into active service 
of the United States. He has the power to grant pardons 
and commutations of sentences to prisoners, to require re- 
ports from all executive departments and boards of public 
institutions, to call into extra session or to adjourn the 
general assembly, to commission all officers of the State, to 
make recommendations to the legislature, to suspend public 
Officers for reported misconduct, and to veto or sign all bills 
passed by the general assembly. 

Whenever a bill passes the general assembly it must be pre- 
sented to the Governor for his signature or his veto. If he 
neither signs nor vetoes it within 3 legislative days’ time, it 
becomes law without his signature. A bill which the Gov- 
ernor vetoes may become law if two-thirds of the members of 
each house of the general assembly voting should vote in 
favor of passing it. 

In addition to the Governor there are other executive offi- 
cers elected by the people for a term of 4 years each year. 
They are the secretary of state, the comptroller general, the 
attorney general, the treasurer, the adjutant and inspector 
general, and the superintendent of education. 

A whole article—ll—of the Constitution tells about the 
State school system and its financial support. 

The general assembly has the power to increase the duties 
of all these executive officers, and to establish new de- 
partments when necessary for carrying on the government’s 
business. 

Some of these departments already established include 
health; agriculture, commerce, and industries; highway de- 
partment; tax commission; insurance commission; indus- 
trial commission; departments of game and forestry; public 
service commission; department of labor, and many others. 

The power of the judicial department—article 5—of the 
State is vested in a supreme court which consists of a chief 
justice and four associate justices elected by the general 
assembly for the term of 10 years, the term of one justice 
expiring every 2 years so there are always experienced men 
serving. There is also a court of common pleas which has 
civil jurisdiction, and a court of general sessions which deals 
with criminal cases only. 
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The general assembly also establishes county and munici- 
pal courts which try cases of minor importance when, and if, 
a majority of those who are voting request it. 

There are, in all, 17 articles in the constitution which 
give us our rights and guard our liberties. Every citizen, 
and that means every boy and girl, should know the or- 
ganization of his government. It is the duty and the privi- 
lege of everyone to help make it better and to take advan- 
tage of, in an intelligent way, the opportunity guaranteed in 
article 1, section 1, which says: 

All political power is vested in and derived from the people only, 
therefore they have the right at all times to modify their form 
of government 

THE CAPITAL CITY, COLUMBIA 

In 1786, the State of South Carolina purchased 4 square 
miles of land according to an act of the general assembly 
for the location of the capital. 

The town was then laid off in blocks so that there are 
exactly 10 to the mile. The streets all run parallel north 
and south or east and west and are 100 feet in width. Two 
avenues at the center are 150 feet wide. The great width of 
the streets lessens fire hazards, makes possible beautiful ave- 
nues of trees, and prevents traffic congestion to a great degree. 

In and around Columbia are many interesting and attrac- 
tive features. Among them are the rapids in the rivers 
which have led to enormous power developments, and textile 
manufacturing plants; Millwood, the boyhood home of Gen. 
Wade Hampton; the First Baptist Church in which the 
Secession Convention met December 17, 1860, organized and 
adjourned to Charleston; the University of South Carolina, 
the third State university organized in the United States and 
possessing the oldest college library in a separate building 
in the United States; the boyhood home and graves of the 
parents of Woodrow Wilson, America’s World War President; 
and many beautiful old homes and gardens, as well as com- 
modious new public buildings. 

There are many educational institutions in the capital city 
in addition to the public schools, and the university already 
mentioned. They are Columbia College for Girls, Columbia 
Bible College, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Ursuline Con- 
vent, Epworth Orphanage, Allen University, and Benedict 
College for Negroes. 

THE &TATEHOUSE 

The old statehouse, which was begun in 1786, was occupied 
in 1790 and used until the 17th day of February 1865, when 
it was destroyed by Sherman’s troops. It was planned by the 
architect James Hoban, who later designed the White House 
in Washington, and was a large wooden structure. Prior to 
the burning of the old statehouse the legislature had made 
provision for the erection of a new one. For 3 years futile 
efforts were expended in this direction and then in 1854, 
Niernee, a native of Vienna, was selected as the architect for 
the new building. Finding both the plans and the material 
unsuitable, he tore down what had been done during the 
3 previous years and started the present building which faces 
north and south across Main Street at its intersection with 
Senate and Gervais Streets. Wings extend to the east and 
west, the main floors of which furnish the large halls for the 
meeting of the two houses of the legislature. 

The original plan called for completion within 5 years but 
interruptions and delays attended its construction. More 
than 10 years elapsed since its beginning and the burning of 
Columbia in 1865. The new building was not hurt during 
the invasion although it carries some scars made by shells 
from the cannon fired by the invading army. The greatest 
loss was in the old statehouse which was burned and with 
it all the valuable drawings, contracts, and plans of the new 
building, as well as Niernee’s library of architectural and 
scientific books, engravings, and several thousand drawings. 

At a cost approximating over $3,540,000 the building has 
progressed to its present proportions. The original plan, with 
the exception of the dome which replaces the “lofty and 
finely proportioned tower” supposed to rise through the center 
of the building, has been followed by the various contractors. 

As the building now stands, it is an imposing, beautiful, 
and dignified Roman Corinthian style structure of granite. 
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IMPORTANT CITIES 


Charleston, chief seaport of the Southeast and at one time 
the capital of the State, is a very old town, located on a fine 
harbor. Its history is filed with adventure and romance. 
In April 1670 some English settlers landed on the west bank 
of the Ashley River at Albemarle Point and began to build 
a fort and dwelling houses. The settsasment was called 
Charles Town. Later a new site was chosen nearby on 
Oyster Point. Because the two rivers, the Ashley and the 
Cooper came together here the harbor was much better and 
boats could land more easily. Soon the whole settlement 
had moved across the river to the new site and it is the 
present city. 

In addition to its interesting history and importance as a 
seaport, it has today many lovely houses and gardens. Visi- 
tors come from all parts of the world to see them. 

Beaufort, at one time one of the richest towns in America, 
is the second oldest town in South Carolina. 

The cities in the State which have a population of 5,000 or 
more are: 
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“Animis opibusque parati” (prepared with minds and re- 
sources) . 
“Dum spiro, spero” (while I breathe, I hope). 

CHIEF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 
Farming: Cotton, tobacco, and truck produce, 
Farming. 

Textile manufacturing. 
Lumbering. 

Hydroelectric-power production. 
Fishing and marketing sea foods. 
Canning foodstuffs. 

Fertilizer manufacturing. 
Mining: Gold, tin, kaolin, granite, and quarrying. 
Poultry and pigeon raising. 

Hog raising. 

Fruit growing and marketing. 
Shrubbery and flower nurseries, 
Operation of tourist hostelries. 
Paper manufacturing. 


Prospect of a Constitutional Peace Amendment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, OF INDIANA, OVER 
THE COLUMBIA NETWORK NOVEMBER 29, 1937 





Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent I pre- 
sent for publication in the Recorp the following radio ad- 
dress I delivered November 29: 











In the opinion of the humble citizen who is addressing you, 
there is a very fair prospect that we shall witness before long the 
birth of a new constitutional amendment in the United States 
which will be the greatest achievement for democracy since the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights and which will round out and 
complete that immortal code of liberty. There is the most abun- 
dant and convincing evidence, supported by a great surge of public 
sentiment, to substantiate the belief that this new amendment is 
on its way. 

The proposed new amendment is a peace amendment, especially 
designed to protect America from foreign entanglements and to 
keep our boys out of the slaughter pens of foreign wars. 

As the author of this proposed peace amendment I beg your 
indulgence while I read its text to you. It proposes to insert in 
the Constitution the following provision: 

“Except in the event of an invasion of the United States or its 
Territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens residing therein, 
the authority to declare war and to send armed forces to engage in 
war beyond the geographical limits of the United States shall not 
become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. Congress, when it deems a 
national crisis to exist, shall by concurrent resolution refer the 
question of war or peace to the citizens of the States, the question 
to be voted on being: Shall the United States declare war on 
? Congress shall otherwise by law provide for the enforce- 
ment of this section.” 

This constitutional amendment would give all of you who are 
listening to me the right to vote on the question of participating 
in foreign wars. Now you have no choice in the matter. When 
war comes you are hurled into the conflict, whether you like it 
or not. In America today we have a dual autocratic and popular 
control where popular sovereignty stops at the water’s edge. In 
its foreign relations our Government is not a democracy but a pure 
autocracy. You can cast your ballot for constable or dog catcher; 
you can vote on the location of a pesthouse or a waterworks; but 
you have absolutely nothing to say about a declaration of war, the 
most important of all decisions, involving your most sacred rights 
and the lives of your loved ones. The amendment I am advocating 
would give you a vote on war, as well as on these relatively minor 
and insignificant things. The constitutional amendment I propose 
is based on the belief that if the people of America are given the 
right (which in a democracy ought to be conceded to them without 
question) to vote on participation in wars in other parts of the 
globe they will keep our boys out of foreign slaughter pens. 

If this proposal to give the people a right to say whether our boys 
shall be sent into foreign wars is adopted by the Congress and 
ratified by the States, it will become the twenty-second amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States, but logically it should 
appear in that immortal document as amendment No. 11, at the 
close of the Bill of Rights, for the reason that it would insure to 
the people for all times the inestimable right which they do not now 
possess of being permitted to vote on declarations of war. 

Let us review some of the guarantees of the Bill of Rights: 

(1) Freedom of religious worship. 

(2) Freedom of speech. 

(3) Freedom of the press. 

(4) Freedom to peaceably assemble and petition the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances. 

(5) Freedom from unreasonable searches and seizures. 

(6) Freedom from cruel and unusual punishments 

(7) Trial by jury. 

It is now proposed by my resolution to add to the Bill of 
Rights one more guarantee, as follows: 

“No participation in foreign wars except with the consent of 
the people.” 

What could be more in harmony with the spirit and the pur- 
pose of the Bill of Rights than that the people shall have a right 
to say whether they shall sacrifice their sons and pour out their 
treasure in foreign wars? It is now time to complete the Bill 
of Rights by adding this proposed new amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

I believe that if it had not been for obvious and insuperable 
imperfections in the means of communication 150 years ago Jeffer- 
son and his compatriots would have made provision for a referen- 
dum on foreign wars in their cherished Bill of Rights. The only 
tenable argument ever made against the plan for a referendum on 
participation in foreign wars is the time required to take such a 
referendum, which, it is argued, would give an enemy nation the 
advantage. 

That was a valid argument in 1837, but not in 1937. 

In the early days of the Republic the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the radio, the airplane, were in the bosom of the 
unknown future. Even the pony express was as yet undreamed 
of. Letters mailed on the eastern seaboard were 6 months reach- 
ing the uttermost frontiers, if indeed they ever reached there at 
all. Now it is all different. The fast train roars its way across 
the continent in 100 hours, the airplane in 24. Sitting before 
a microphone in Washington the President talks to the entire 
Nation. Is it not plain that the only real objection ever made 
against a referendum on foreign wars, namely, that it would con- 
sume too much time, has been completely nullified by modern 
perfection in the means of communication? 
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The constitutional amendment I propose is based on the phi- 
losophy that those who have to suffer and, if need be, to die 
and to bear the awful burdens and griefs of war and to bind 
themselves and their children and their children’s children with a 
century of unremitting toil to pay costs of war, shall have 
something to say as to whether war shall be declared What 
could be more elementally just than that? My proposed consti- 
tutional amendment would not impair our national defense in 


he 








any way, in any sense, or in any degree. In the event America is 
attacked or invaded, the referendum would not apply 

A declaration of war is no idle and inconsequential thing. It 
signs the death warrant of our fine young manhood. Surely it is 
a matter of sufficient importance to entrust to the decision of 
all of our people, with women having equal voting rights with 


men, as is proposed in my resolution. 

And why should not women have the right to vote on a declara- 
tion of war? War is the supreme calamity affecting family ties 
It breaks up happy homes and tears heartstrings asunder. Women 
go down into the valley of the shadow of death to bring our boys 
into the world. Why should not they have something to say as to 
whether their flesh and blood shall be hurled into the hell of a 
foreign conflict? In every war, terrible as is the fate that awaits 
many men, women, I believe, are the worst sufferers. Of the 531 
Members of Congress only 7 at this time are women, so you see, 
with the war power vested in Congress, how pathetically negligible 
and impotent is the opportunity afforded to give expression to 
whatever may be women's viewpoint on any particular war proposal 
I would think that the women of America, who, after long and 
painful effort have acquired the right of suffrage, would arise in 
their might and demand a vote cn war 

It would have to be a mighty good cause that would drag America 
into war under this constitutional provision. I believe it would 
keep us out of all foreign wars and, indeed, out of all wars, unless 
occasion might arise to wage a righteous war of defense, which is 
highly improbable. We are not a nation of aggressors, and the 
chances that some foreign power will come to our shores and 
attack us are about as remote as the probability that the moon will 
suddenly jump from its orbit and land on top of us. We will never 
have security from war and the awful fear of war in this country 
until the war power is democratized and vested with the people 
That is where it ought to be, for that is where sovereignty abides. 

America has lost confidence in the ability of diplomats to keep 
us out of war. When the war power is transferred to the people 
who have to do the dying and the suffering, we may look for- 
ward to an unbroken era of peace and freedom from foreign wars, 
when America may bind up the wounds of the last war and 
establish itself as an exemplar of righteousness among the nations 
of the earth. To promote the coming of this era of peace and 
good will is the purpose of the proposed twenty-second amend- 
ment of the Constitution. 

One hundred and jinety-four Members of Congress, represent- 
ing more than 50,000,000 American citizens, have signed a peti- 
tion now at the Speaker's desk to bring my peace amendment 
before the House for a vote. The congressional delegations from 
15 States have signed the petition solidly, and 40 of the 48 States 
are represented among the signers. The American War Mothers, 
whose sons sleep in France, are asking Congress to pass my pro- 
posal, so that—and I quote their language—‘“the women of the 
future may never know the anguish that has been theirs.” A 
million workingmen, comprising the 21 railroad brotherhoods, are 
giving it valiant support. Countless thousands of parents and 
teachers and school children—the potential cannon fodder of the 
future—are urging it. The organizations supporting it—religious, 
educational, social, and fraternal—are innumerable. They see in 
it the one great hope to escape involvement in threatened war 
at a time when both the Occident and the Orient are aflame and 
we are likely to be dragged in at any moment. 


In recent visits to universities in Ohio, Indiana, and other States 
I saw before me many fine young men whose faces bore the imprint 
of character and high resolve who desire under all circumstances to 
do their duty as God gives them to see their duty, and I think I 
know what they are thinking. I think they are thinking that they 
love their country and that they would pour out the last drop of 
their blood, if necessary, to defend it from attack or invasion, but 
they are resenting, just as I resent the idea, that if the world war, 
which seems to be imminent, comes, they will be conscripted and sent 
away to distant countries to die in foreign shambles. Such a thing 
will never happen if the people of America acquire the right to vote 
on a declaration of war. 

The peace amendment to keep America out of foreign wars is 
more than a hope. It is a very definite prospect, but a great deal of 
hard work remains to be done to make it a reality. Only 24 more 
signatures of Members of Congress are required to bring the peace 
amendment before the House for a vote. You who are listening in 
can render the greatest service for peace you will ever have the 
opportunity to render if you will help to get those 24 signatures. I 
firmly believe that if my peace amendment is brought up for con- 
sideration in Congress it will pass, and that when it goes to the 
States it will be ratified, and that this new twenty-second amend- 
ment of the Constitution will make America a safer place for our 
children and our children’s children and will stabilize through all 
the years to come the peace and security of our country. 
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Religious and Ethical Basis of the Rights of Labor— 
Economic Factors—The Movement, Not Organiza- 
tions, Is the Important Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


SPEECH BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, OF TEXAS, BEFORE A 
MEETING OF MACHINISTS’ UNION, LABOR TEMPLE, SAN 
ANTONIO, TEX., SEPTEMBER 21, 1937 


RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL BASIS, RIGHTS OF LABOR 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, leaving Congress last ses- 
sion, we traveled on down to San Antonio, and when I 


arrived, there was much discussion among the labor groups | 


of the C. I. O. and the American Federation of Labor. There 
Was some misunderstanding, but no ill feeling whatever of 
individual members of labor organizations as against mem- 
bers of other organizations. 


However, I determined to make a report to the labor 
organizations on conditions as I saw them. I spoke at the 
Labor Temple, headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor, and frankly stated that I favored all labor organ- 
izations, the C. I. O. as well as the A. F. of L. and the four 
brotherhoods. The reaction was good. After discussing the 
matter with numerous members of organized labor, I con- 
cluded that the rank and file of the labor movement want 
the labor movement to succeed and want the C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L. to get together. 


A stenographic copy of the speech that I made is as 
follows: 


LABOR PROBLEMS FROM THE SUPREME COURT ON DOWN 


Friends and fellow Americans, it is my pleasure to talk to you on 
the various aspects of the American scene. You are either mem- 
bers of a labor organization, or sympathizers with the movement. 
A majority of you belong to the Machinists Union, a high type of 
craft union in which skill, training, and intelligence is essential. 
To your organization and to any other labor organization, I offer 
my cooperation. 

I shall divide my talk into several heads, and among them I 
shall speak to you about civil and religious liberty, the moral, 
ethical, and religious basis of the rights of labor; the actual labor 
movement today in America; economic aspects; and then I shall 
speak of what I call the new America, and legislation to be con- 
sidered in the next session of Congress. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES BASIS OF DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


We must first understand that civil and religious liberties are 
the basis of our Government, and of any democratic government. 
We have recently been observing the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Constitution of the United States. I shall only 
discuss that phase of the Constitution which deals with civil 
and religious liberty and the right of assembly. 

The Constitution signed in Philadelphia in 1787 was adopted 
as an instrument of security for business, property, and life, and 
did not contain a Bill of Rights. Immediately after, however, a 
big cry went up for this Bill of Rights, and soon 10 amendments 
were adopted, and of which the first deals with civil and religious 
liberties. 

It is not very long, and I shall take occasion now to read it to 
you in full: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for 4 
redress of grievances.” 

Civil liberty is very simple. The Constitution grants this liberty 
to everyone. Some say radicals, Fascists, Communists, members 
of the Worker's Alliance—and sometimes, the C. I. O. [laughter}]— 
should be denied these liberties. Of course we know, as all real 
Americans know, that is wrong. What distinguishes us from 
Fascist and Communist and other dictator countries is that we 
guarantee liberty to everyone, and that is the only way in which 
all of us can preserve it. 

Remember, if we deny liberty to others, we will surely lose our 
own liberty. And using a thought from the Bible, it might be 
said that he who lives by the sword—or modern violence—will 
perish in the same manner. 
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RELIGIOUS, ETHICAL, AND MORAL BASIS OF THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 

There is, my friends, a religious, ethical, and moral basis of the 
rights of labor. These rights have developed through the ages 
until now by experience and time every single church in America, 
and of course, of every Christian church in the world, not only 
recognizes but proclaims and demands the rights of labor. 

Let us read, for instance, what the Quakers say in the Worid 
Conference recently held in Swarthmore, Pa. You know the 
Quakers are a simple people, believing in peace and justice. 

He is what they say: 

“Payment of unemployment benefits should be as legitimate a 
charge against the receipts of business as is the payment of divi- 
dends to absentee stockholders,” the report holds. 

“There is no valid reason why the Red Cross or the Community 
Chest should be required to support industrial workers when new 
machinery is installed or during seasons of slack employment.” 

“Capital needs to be protected from its own greed or short- 
sightedness. In the long run, the upper tenth of our population 
cannot be secure in prosperity with 60 percent of the population 
living on incomes below the poverty line.” 

This statement is made by a very conservative and reasonable 
people after much thought. Had I said this myself, or had any 
member of the labor organizations said it, we would probaby 
have been charged with being “radical.” 

POPE PIUS XI—CONDITIONS NEED “A RADICAL AND SPEEDY REFORM” 

And speaking of radicalism, there are many documents of the 
Roman Catholic Church whose thoughts, if followed, might fore- 
stall this same radicalism. It would be wise for all persons to read 
the encyclical of Pope Pius XI, entitled, “On the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order,” wherein he said that solid Christians had come 
to the conclusion that harsh conditions “needed a radical and 
speedy reform.” 

This remarkable document speaks of people “who are isolated 
and helpless, surrendered to the hard-heartedness of employers, 
and the greed of unchecked competition.” These words were 
quoted from an encyclical 40 years before by Leo XIII, and which 
are repeated in the latest encyclical. Organization, collective bar- 
gaining, are specifically recognized. The expansion of modern 
industry, and the “sacred rights of the workingmen” are referred 
to, and laws are specifically approved concerning “the soul, the 
health, the strength, the housing, workshops, wages, dangerous 
employment,” and there is added “with particular regard to 
women and children.” 

One of the important parts of this encyclical indicates the work- 
ing classes must learn “to defend their temporal rights and inter- 
ests energetically and efficiently,” but states that they should have 
due respect for justice and a sincere desire to cooperate with other 
classes, meaning, of course, business and commercial classes. 

Not alone does this encyclical approve of labor organizations but 
also approves of farmers’ organizations, hoping that they will “com- 
bine economic advantages with mental culture.” 

ENCYCLICAL—"“TWOFOLD CHARACTER OF OWNERSHIP” 

Of great importance is the fact that in this encyclical reference 
is made to the “twofold character of ownership,” which is described 
as individual and social, being for the person’s “own advantage. 
but also for the common good.” Then it said specifically “to define 
in detail these duties when the need occurs and when the natural 
law does not do so is the function of the government.” 

The encyclical says specifically that land, and, of course, property, 
can only be owned when used in harmony with the interest of the 
public good. It is effectively explained that unless justice is given 
with energy and without delay that “the tranquillity of human 
society” cannot “be effectively defended against the forces of 
revolution.” 

This encyclical is reaffirmed in the recent joint pastoral letter of 
the Catholic bishops of the province of San Antonio, which covers 
Oklahoma and Texas. In that document collective bargaining 
is specifically recognized as a Christian right. There are other 
Catholic documents, such as one known as Organized Social Jus- 
tice, printed by the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. It, too, reaffirms the rights of labor 
and says, “the right of a family living wage is a fundamental of 
Catholic social teaching.” 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST OBSERVE RIGHTS OF LABOR 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, composing 
practically every Protestant Church in America, have said the same 
thing in slightly different language. They too approve the rights 
of labor, protective social legislation and collective bargaining. 

In this we must not forget that the Government of the United 
States has lately taken the same stand as of all the churches. 
More, the laws have been specifically written and adopted. 

Belatedly, but mevertheless surely, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has also approved these laws. 

So every interest, religious and civil, approve of the rights of 
labor in the manner I have explained. 

SOME INDUSTRIALISTS SET THEMSELVES ABOVE GOD 


Now, my friends, this is no time for personalities, but as you 
know, there are many employers, and some very large ones, who 
consider themselves entirely above the law of both man and God. 
In spite of the authorities I have quoted you, they set themselves 
as superior to legal, moral, and ethical law. In the encyclical of 
the Pope, it is said: “These men either slander a doctrine of which 
they are entirely ignorant,” or are “open to the charge of base 
injustice and ingratitude.” 












My friends, I therefore say to you that from every viewpoint, 


even of financial profit, which I shall prove later on—from every 
viewpoint, the church or the state, common sense or decency, 
organization is the proper thing for the American people. 


{Applause.] I therefore urge all persons, whatever their station of 
life, to proceed upon the principle that to organize is not only in 
itself legal and just, not only the proper thing to do for the 
individual, but the unselfish thing to do, for the preservation of 
human rights. [Applause.] 

THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA TODAY 


I shall now discuss frankly the labor movement in America today. 
There is, they say, great division in labor. Insofar as the rank and 
file of the American people are concerned, this is not true. [Ap- 
plause.] Stick together! I have spoken to laboring people all over 
the eastern part of the United States, near great factories, and 
those who work in small places, the building trades and in the 
mass industries, and I find working people have a greater feeling of 
justice for each other and the necessity for organization than has 
ever been had before. 

I shall frankly restate to you that I am for any labor organization 
which dominates a particular field and serves justly the members 
of that particular craft or industry. For that reason I definitely 
approve of all labor organizations, and when I say “all,” I mean 
all of them; and that means the American Federation of Labor, of 
which you are members; the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion [applause]; and the rail brotherhoods. [Applause.] If there 
are any more, I am in favor of them, too, [Laughter.] 

Let us review the charge that labor has suffered by the recent 
controversy. About 16 months ago there were around 3,000,000 
organized workers. Today the American Federation of Labor has 
more than 3,500,000 members, and the C. I. O. also has more than 
3,500,000. This means that the movement has grown from around 
3,000,000 to 7,000,000; at the same time the rail brotherhoods have 
increased in power and strength, have put more men to work, and 
have obtained wage increases without violence or bloodshed. The 
rail brotherhoods have approximately 300,000 members. There- 
fore there are between seven and a half and eight million organ- 
ized workers in the United States. 


Cc. I. O, VIOLENT?—-SEVENTEEN MEMBERS KILLED, NO POLICE 


Now, I understand some have said that it is very bad that I am 
not unfriendly to the C.I.O. My answer is that as a Congressman 
I play no favorites, but as a matter of legal and moral principle I 
favor the labor movement. But, someone says, the C. I. O. is a vio- 
lent organization. Oh, let us review what has happened in the 
last few months. Seventeen members of that organization have 
been killed by the police; a great majority have been shot in the 
back. 

C. I. O. members have killed no one. 

The United Mine Workers of America, affiliated with the C. I. 0, 
have a record of having never broken a contract. The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers have the same record, and not only 
that, but a recurd that they have never put an employer in bank- 
ruptcy. The same is true of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

Now, my friends, I can serve labor, not by being a cotton- 
mouthed demagogue, catering alone to local political machines and 
local prejudices, but by developing national friendships and some 
influence. Would you ask me to favor the American Federation 
of Labor where they had no organization and there was only a 
C. I. O. unit as, for instance, in mining? Or favor the machinists’ 
organization for railroad engineers, when there is already Big Four? 
I would not favor the C. I. O. taking over your jurisdiction. In 
any event, I announce as my policy the encouragement of the 
labor movement and humanity as such, and not as being herded 
into organizations. 


JOHN LEWIS, WILLIAM GREEN, AND A. F. WHITNEY 


Now permit me to mention three personalities: John Lewis, 
William Green, and A. F. Whitney. Mr. Whitney has definitely ap- 
proved of the attitude which I have expressed, and which he has 
mentioned in the Railroad Trainmen's Journal by printing in full 
one of my speeches, and also by printing a long editorial in praise 
of that. 

As to William Green and John Lewis, let this be known: That 
the craft movement would have occurred when it did and that 
the industrial movement would have occurred when it did, whether 
John Lewis or William Green had been born or not. The per- 
sonalities of Lewis, Green, and Whitney ought not to be the 
dominating factor of what we should do. 

The question is, What are the rights of labor, what does the 
labor movement mean? 

To you I say, Develop no ill feeling, let there be peace, and 
eventually there shall be one great labor organization and move- 
ment in the United States of America [applause], and I look 
forward confidently to that day. 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


I now wish to mention the economic aspects of the situation. 
Every laboring man in this country desires a decent standard 
of living. For that reason, I believe that the new labor organ- 
ization should organize itself just as a business. More, that 
they should be students of economics and government, and con- 
tinuously educate themselves on affairs in America today. 

You must let the businessman understand that if we have 
underpaid workers that their lack of purchasing power will make 
it impossible to maintain stability of business. Also if the health, 


| 
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the morals, and the character of the workers are low they will affex 
not only business but the life of those who « trol this business 
as well. 

Locally, we must meet this lat i Ne have nearly a 
hundred thousand persons wh underprivileged, wl e in 
one of the biggest slums in | ica As have 
tuberculosis, syphilis, and other discases, and bad conditions 


All of this has its effect upon the rest of the population. More, 
it is a dead financial expense to the rest of the people of our city 


Therefore the labor unions, as well as any organization, must have 
as their duty the study of the functions of the State and the wel- 


fare of the people. It is our patriotic duty to demand a stable and 
just economic structure. 
THE NEW AMERICA—NATIONAL VIEWPOINT 


Now, my friends, like you, I dream of a new America. We have 
been a great nation in the past because, migrating to this mighty 
continent with unlimited natural resources, we had the opportunity 
to build and grow great. But, my friends have wasted with a 
prodigality that has never occurred in the history of nations of the 
world 

Two hundred million agricultural acres 
the process of destruction. 

There has been vast waste of our forests, minerals, and waters 

Hence, in this new America we must think of this country as our 
own, and because rivers and creeks care nothing for State | 
must think upon these things from a national viewpoint 
altogether from the local viewpoint. 


we 


are either destroyed or in 


nes we 
and not 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA—ROOSEVELT GREAT LEADER 

Now, let me speak of democracy in America. And when I say 
democracy I mean the forces of the American people to bring better 
conditions for themselves and their children. I say, and I hope not 


with vulgar partisanship, Franklin D. Roosevelt is the true and 
honest friend of the American people. |Applause.| He is not 
only a man who is a good leader, but he also understands the 


economic processes of this country, and is intelligently working 
for the economic good. In the last Congress he was betrayed by 
some of his own people in his own party. |Boos.| I believe that 
it is the duty of the American people to repudiate these men in 
order that the great reforms that he and the party have attempted 
may be carried out. |Applause.] 


LEGISLATION IN THE NEXT SESSION OF CONGRESS 





I shall, therefore, briefly mention legislation in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. First of all, the mi wa makxi- 
mum hours bill should be enacted. I u that it 
will not directly benefit you of the highly skill Every 





man in this audience obtains above the minimum wages which this 
bill will properly give. 

But as I said to you, there are nearly eight million organized 
workers in this country and the rest of them are completely. un- 
organized, and as far as that is concerned, disorganized. When 
we think of the millions of Americans who are receiving much 
less than $10 per week—men who have families, widows who have 
children to rear—then we should bow our heads in shame. And, 
indeed, from a selfish viewpoint, the skilled workers of America 
want the masses of the people to obtain good wages in order that 
their constantly depreciating standards will not depreciate those 
of the skilled classes. The slum conditions here in San Antonio 
are an example. We have such large classes of disorganized workers 
that they are constantly depreciating not only the standards of 
the skilled workers of this city but are depreciating the profits 
of the businessman. 

There is other labor legislation, the details of which are too 
complicated to explain tonight. But when this legislation is con- 
sidered, it should be in the light of justice, the authorities of 
which I read you tonight. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS SHOULD PRESERVE RIGHTS OF FARMER 


Every labor organization should have as a part of its platform 
the preservation of the rights of the farmer. |Applause.| Every- 
thing, after all, comes from the earth, to which everything will 
return. 

The farmer must obtain decent prices for his products. 
plause. } 

As a matter of justice and economic common sense, every mem- 
ber of labor should be in favor of a fair agricultural bill at the next 
session of Congress. But let me mention common-sense politics, 
too. If the laborer loses the support of the farmer, then the aver- 
age people of America will be divided; then labor will also lose its 
rights. [Cries from the audience: “You're right.”| Therefore, 
both from a selfish and unselfish viewpoint, labor should support 
agriculture. 

I mentioned to you a moment ago some points about the mat- 
ter of conservation. There are several bills which are of great im- 


[Ap- 


portance to the American people. One of the most important is 
the one known as the seven-T. V. A. bill 
The present T. V. A. is a great success. On that project the 


standard of living of some 2,000,000 people has been raised some- 
what, and several hundred thousand have been raised directly. On 
these projects the work was done reasonably and fairly, and good 
prevailing wages were paid those who worked on them. 

The development of our natural resources and their protection, 
flood control, reforestation, navigation, and the production of 
power must be developed by the Federal Government as advocated 
by the President of the United States. 
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THE SUPREME COURT CONTROVERSY HAS DONE GOOD 

Now, my friends, I have no time to discuss the recent Supreme 
Court controversy. Whether you believe in what Mr. Roosevelt 
advocated or not, the truth remains that the only reason you 
now have the right of collective bargaining established legally is 
on account of his suggestion. Minimum wages, the right of col- 
lective bargaining, and a half dozen other important rights of our 
citizens were impossible of adjustment on account of previous Su- 
preme Court decisions. Then Roosevelt made his suggestion for 
the enlargement of the Court, and the Court reversed themselves, 
thereby establishing these rights. 

Year after year the Court had denied the rights of labor. So the 
President has made a great contribution to the American people 
by this controversy. 

Now, the questions concerning the Supreme Court, I must 
frankly tell you, are not well understood by the American people. 
All the enemies of progress, all the enemies of Roosevelt, as soon 
as he suggested the reform of the judiciary, used that as an 
excuse to defeat every other progressive measure. 

The Democratic Rules Committee has defeated minimum-wage 
legislation, or has refused to even permit the members of their 
own party to vote on it. The Judiciary Committee in the House of 
Representatives did not even have a hearing on the Supreme Court 
bill, 

What was the result? The result was that at the last session 
of Congress not very much good legislation was adopted, except 
that of housing and a few other bills. The important legislation 
was laid by the side. So you, as free-born Americans should demand 
at the next session of Congress that we proceed to carry out the 
Democratic platform and our duties to the American people, and 
that we do not bow our heads to reactionary lawyers, newspapers, 
the Liberty League, the National Chamber of Commerce, and the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. 

My friends, I think you very much indeed for listening to me to- 
night. Here on this roof it seems prettier, brighter, in the starry 
night of Texas. This may only be fancy, but it is a pleasure for 
me to be home, to shake hands with you, and to get your opinions 
on various matters. I was elected with certain pledges. I have 
kept those pledges. [Applause.] I have been criticized for sticking 
to principles and not to individual persons. My idea is that we 
American people with brains enough to be for ourselves, with heart 
enough to favor the rights of others, and backbone enough to fight 
ought to march forward courageously, intelligently, and peatri- 
otically. [Applause.] 


Dominant Ideas of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. DAVID I. WALSH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


TO THE ECONOMIC CLUB OF WORCESTER, MASS., NOVEM- 
BER 1, 1937 





Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able and most informative 
address entitled “Dominant Ideas of the Constitution,” de- 
livered by the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BatLey] before the Economic Club at Worcester, Mass., on 
November 1, 1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


We are celebrating, under e circumstances, the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of our Constitution. 
Heretofore it has sufficed to rejoice in it and extol it. But this 
anniversary finds it under attack and distrusted by alarming num- 
bers of our citizens. It is necessary now, for the first time in our 
history, to explain it, to advocate it, and even to defend it. 

In the first hundred years we debated about its terms, but we 
sustained the Constitution as the charter of our Government and 
the bulwark of the rights of the people. Both sides in the Civil 
War upheld it, and under it they were reunited. But now we are 
informed that it is out of date and inadequate, and important men 
demand either that it shall mean whatever the Congress wills it to 
mean, and so be brought to nothing, or that it be interpreted by 
the courts according to the election returns, and so be rendered 
impotent. There is a large school declaring that the will of a 
majority in an election, concerning the powers of government, shall 
prevail against the historic will of States and people as to such 
powers as declared in the Constitution—not the will of the people 
under the Constitution by amendment duly submitted but regard- 
less of the Constitution, and in response to political demand or 
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alleged economic reforms, or in response to millennialistic promises. 
The Constitution intended to stabilize our civilization in every 
emergency is proposed to be subordinated to the agitations of any 
election. 

Heretofore the Constitution has been presumed to be written into 
the platform of any political party and into the personal platform 
of every candidate for office and no party or official has dared to 
attack it. But now there is important demand that regard for the 
Constitution be cast aside even that the official oath to support 
and defend it be violated in behalf of momentarily popular legis- 
lation; that doubts be resolved against it; and even that it shall 
be interpreted politically or economically rather than judicially. 

Heretofore, whenever the Constitution was considered insufficient, 
demand has been made for amendment in the way provided by the 
Constitution. But now we are informed that that method is too 
slow or that it cannot be relied upon; that we must have action 
“now,” constitutional or unconstitutional; and we are urged to 
alter or amend the instrument of the national life by compelling 
the courts to interpret it as may be demanded from time to time 
by President and Congress. We must change its meaning by select- 
ing judges who will do so. The restraining sense of constitutional 
morality is flagrantly defied. Heretofore the oath to support the 
Constitution has been understood to bind a public officer to accept 
the Court’s interpretation, but now it is proposed, even by such 
officers, to fix the Court. 

Thomas Jefferson proposed three tests of any candidate for 
Office: (1) Is he honest? (2) Is he capable? (3) Does he believe 
in the Constitution? All these have been discarded by millions 
for only one test: What does he promise us? So the national in- 
terest is sacrificed to group interest; even to personal interest and 
ambition. 

If this disease of our national life—this political contagion, as 
indicated by the symptoms which I have described and which 
are matters now of common knowledge—is permitted to spread, 
the Constitution will be destroyed and, with it, liberty and union 
will depart. There will be no Republic of the United States such 
as we have known these 150 years. What in its stead we will have 
remains to be seen. Ome may look across the Atlantic for the 
model. 

Our question then in this year of celebration is, What may be 
done to restore our Constitution to its mecessary place in the 
hearts of the American people? What may we do to preserve to 
them liberty and union—their Republic of free men? What may 
we do to preserve to ourselves and our posterity the blessings which 
Wwe as Americans have enjoyed for a century and a half? These 
are not the gestures of alarmists, but issues pressed upon us from 
all directions day by day. 

On the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the Con- 
stitution, Guizot, the French historian, asked James Russell Lowell 
how long the Constitution would last. Our poet and political 
philosopher answered, “‘So long as the ideas of the men who made 
it continue dominant.” Profoundly and absolutely true. 

The Constitution is no stronger than the convictions and aspira- 
tions of the people of the United States. It will be discarded 
whenever the American people cease to hold precious the ideas 
which it embodies. It gets us nowhere to talk of it as sacred, 
however sacred it may be. 

I proceed, therefore, with no intention of merely extolling the 
Constitution on this occasion. We must preach now a crusade to 
convince our generation, and the next, of its meaning and of the 
value of that meaning to them as individuals and as the collective 
mass constituting the living Republic of the United States. I 
propose that this shall be the whole tenor of this celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our Constitution. 
I propose it to the National Commission in charge of this cele- 
bration and to all who love this Republic. I propose it as the 
most important task since the Civil War. 

What, then, were the dominant ideas in the American people 
creating the Constitution? What has been the value of those ideas 
as maintained and advanced these 150 years? What is their value 
now? What will be their value to our children? What is the 
nature of the modern attack and what is the defense? These 
questions are the source of my message. I propose to answer them. 

1. What were the ideas that produced the Constitution of the 
United States? What was the demand that brought it forth? 

The demand was for union, a more ect union in place of 
the federation that, after the Revolution, had failed. The newly 
won domain could not be defended, could not maintain domestic 
peace, could not thrive, could not be governed under 13 separate 
sovereignties. The people could not cooperate because there were 
no standards of cooperation. 

Held together by George Washington and the common aspiration 
for independence so long as the pressure of war lasted, the United 
States promptly went to pieces with victory. Read your histories. 
Washington himself thought that all the fruits of his glorious 
leadership were to be lost. He declared, “Something must be done 
or the fabric will fall; it is certainly tottering.” A Member of the 
Congress wrote to him of the rebellion and demoralization in this 
State of Massachusetts, and he replied: 

“You talk, my good sir, of employing influence to appease the 
present tumults in Massachusetts. I know not where that influence 
is to be found; nor, if attainable, that it would be a proper remedy 
for these disorders. Influence is not government. t us have a 
government by which our lives, liberties, and properties will be 
secured, or let us know the worst at once.” 

So the first function of the Constitution was the creation of the 
Federal Union, and the dominant and permanent function of that 
instrument is to preserve that Union, to the end that there shall 
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be government in the United States in the form of a republic. 
Washington's concept of government was in terms of maintaining 
order, not in terms of a gift enterprise nor of retreats before agita- 
tors or tubs to political whales, but in terms of equal laws to be 
obeyed, and, if not obeyed, to be enforced. 

And those who would impair or strike down that Constitution 
would impair or strike down government in the Republic itself, 
however innocent they may be of such intention. For the Consti- 
tution is the soul of the Government of this Republic. Strike it 
down and you must find a new national soul and a new framework 
of government for 130,000,000 of people. 

But Washington's sentence in this letter expressed the neces- 
sity for more than union and government. Hear his words once 
again: 

“Let us have a government, by which our lives, liberties, and 
properties will be secured; or let us know the worst at once.” 

It follows that the heart of the problem in framing the Con- 
stitution was to establish a government that would govern con- 
sistently, not only with the preservation of the safety, but also 
with the preservation of the liberties and properties of the people. 

And what were their “liberties and properties” in the popular 
conception at the time? 

For what was the Revolution fought? The answer is clear 
the one universal and constant motive sustaining it was the de- 
mand for the liberty of local self-government. It was not the 
tax on tea, nor was it the aspiration for independence. It was 
the conflict with the King and the Parliament of England, who 
insisted upon their power to govern the local affairs of the people 
of America and upon their powers to repeal the acts adopted 
here, both local and general. As against remote control the 
Revolution raised the standard of local self-government. The 
cardinal principle and grand objective of the Constitution is, 
therefore, Federal union with local self-government. To the 
Federal Union were committed only those subjects of such mani- 
fest national import and concern as to demand Federal action 
and uniformity—as the national defense, the regulation of the 
currency, commerce among the States and with foreign countries, 
the inviolability of contracts, and the relation of the States with 
one another and with the whole Union. All the rest of the func- 
tions of government, the police or social power, the functions 
of public education and public health, the regulation of personal 
activities, the repression of crime, the management of social 
and racial relationships, were reserved to the States and to the 
people. The purpose was that the people might govern in their 
domestic, local, and regional concerns, and move as one in all 
others. 

This brings us to a present pressing question: The whole of the 
current attack upon the Constitution and the Supreme Court is 
directed toward the destruction of this principle of local self- 
government, the principle and the root of the Constitution. And 
we must now face the issue of sustaining or abandoning once and 
for all this principle. For control by London we are now threat- 
ered with the substitution of control by Washington. 

The significant words in the statement of Washington is “our 
liberties.” 

“Let us have a government by which * * * 
will be secured.” 

In the minds of the men of the Revolution local self-government 
, was the sufficient and only necessary means of preserving their 
liberties, and their properties, their farms, and firesides. They 
had fought with this in their hearts. They knew they could con- 
trol local government. They did not desire a central government— 
they had had enough of government from afar. The Union was 
accepted only as a last resort, and then on condition; accepting it, 
they were resolved upon nothing so unanimously as upon the 
preservation of their rights to manage their local affairs in the 
interest of their liberties. Hamilton, who advocated a strong cen- 
tral government—but to no such extent as it is advocated today—- 
lost his standing in the Convention and left it. Not one State 
would have ratified the Constitution without the understanding 
that the Federal Union should have only the powers granted 
therein; and North Carolina would not ratify until this was 
expressly included in the instrument. 

The problem of reconciling the necessary Federal Union with the 
demand for local self-government in the interest of preserving our 
liberties was the problem of the times, of the Convention, of the 
State conventions, and of the people. Union was necessary, liberty 
was indispensable—the whole prize of the Revolution and the new 
government; and local self-government meant liberty—it was both 
a@ liberty and the means of preserving the liberties of men 

What were those liberties? What did Washington mea 
“our liberties?” 

If you are in doubt as to that meaning, if you desire specifica- 
tion in terms that leave no doubt, read the Bill of Rights, the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, omitted from the origi 
as Washington himself declared, only because it was understood 
by the Convention that the Constitution limiting the Federal 
powers as it did, made specifications and express reservation un- 
necessary; and which were added only as further assurance in 
deference to jealous popular demand. Read the express limita- 
tions upon the powers of the Congress. And by all means read 
also the bill of rights of any of the original 13 States. These 
are the charters of American liberty, these are the specifications 
of the rights of men as conceived by the generation that produced 
our Republic—these are the solemn muniments of civil liberty 
which that generation conceived a government must recognize 
in order to be worthy of existence. Little did they dream that 
the mighty power they were calling into existence might some 
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day be used to destroy or in the slightest measure to impair those 
rights, the possession of free men for centuries, and the dynamic 
of the great declaration under which they had fought and won 
the American Revolution. Whatever may be the doubts now as 
to the meaning of the Constitution, the Convention, the Congress, 
the ratifying States had no doubts whatever on this point—the 
Constitution would secure for all time the blessings of liberty. 

These were the rights conceived to be inherent in man as man, 
derived from his Creator and not to be encroached upon by any 
earthly power whatsoever. They were not only reserved in the 
people, they were set out in terms as conditions precedent to the 
Constitution and the creation of the Republic or of any State 
They were derived from and founded upon the dignity of man as 
man—God’s special creature. 

Those liberties were the ancient liberties of the English-speaking 
people, the rights of the common law: The right of personal 
liberty, the right of personal security, the right of personal prop- 
erty, plus two others—the right to vote and the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of one’s comscience. All five are con- 
tained in the one word “liberty,” and without any one of them 
liberty is not complete, indeed is not secure. They include the 
right to go and come, to have your own business, to choose your 
course, to have a hearing upon indictment, to worship according 
to your will, to have judicial inquiry made at once if arrested or 
imprisoned, to own property, to defend your home, to control your 
children and their education, to a fair trial before a jury according 
to law and in a free and open court, not to be compelled to testify 
against yourself, freedom of public assembly, a free press and 
freedom of speech—each and all the most precious possessions of 
the human species 

Sometimes it is said that the framers of the Constitution placed 
emphasis upon property rights at the expense of human rights. 
There is nothing whatever in the accusation. Re-read the list 
each is a personal right. The right of property is an indispensable 
incident of liberty. If you may take my property at will, you may 
deprive me of all my liberty at will, and I become your slave. The 
authors did affirm that no man should be deprived by the Federal 
Government of his life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, i. e., under equal and reasonable laws justly and openly admin- 
istered. Later the Constitution was amended to extend a similar 
prohibition to each State. And why was property included? For 
the manifest reason that the tyrannical power to deprive one of 
the fruits of his labor would make his labor worthless, his life a 
slave's life, and his liberty a mere mockery. And this is why Wash- 
ington spoke as he did of our “liberties and properties.” They go 
together. What would liberty be worth if one’s property could be 
taken from him as fast as he made it? This was precisely 
condition of slavery in the South 

Such were the dominant ideas of the Constitution. To guarantee 
them another was necessary—a framework of government unlike 
any other in all history, unlike any other because it was conceived 
and directed not just to respect those ideas, but created subject 
to them and so ordered as to preserve and not impair them 

To express limitations the framers proceeded to add a subservient 
framework of government, a govenment of laws and nen 

Accordingly the Constitution is an extraordinary system of p< 
ers and restraints, of balances and checks, of grants and reserva- 
tions. One might liken it to a great bridge, so balanced 
correct strain, so united that each part aids the whole, at one poin 
pressing upon the structure, at another holding it up, and 
gether maintaining the purpose—government, union, and 

It provided three independent but coordinate branches of the 
Government, executive, legislative, and judicial, vesting in each 
respectively its functions, to perform, to frame policy, to do jus- 
tice and judicially maintain the balance of powers. It provided 
for the independent functions of the States, and a Senate to 
represent them in the national council; and for sople in 
their localities with Representatives to speak for 
Congress. And it provided no for the preserva 
ultimate power of the governed in the means not 
ing public servants, but also in the means, y reserved 
them, of altering their Constitution The yr of gov 
powers in three independent but coordinate branches, 
tations of general power, the of particular pov 
and the reservations of power to the St and the people n 
stituted the new order of the ages, to which the young Republic 
was dedicated. To bear testimony to the character of the new 
institution, we engraved upon the great seal of the Ur 

Pluribus Unum, on the face, and Novus Ordo 
“One of m ”"; “A new order of the 
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And so we erected for 
government of laws, government un 
tion, binding the governing and the governed; a governmen 
equality under law, in which neither President nor Congress, va 
majerity nor mighty influence, could deprive a minority or even 
the lowliest human being within its border of any of the rights 
of man. For the first time the founders of our Government placed 
each man in his proper place with respect to the I 

The Constitution is the therefore, n only against 
the tyranny of one or a group, but of all together—it is the abso- 
lute guaranty against all tyranny whatsoever, and no le against 
personal or class privilege, sectional favoritism, or group advantage. 

Our Republic and its Constitution embody the ideal of law- 
making not just for order but also for liberty—and it is acknowl- 
edged to be the ultimate institution of ordered liberty 

It must be recognized that any substantial alteration in our con- 
stitutional system will be at the expense of those liberties of men 
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which in the founding of the Republic and for more than 140 years 
thereafter have been considered of paramount importance. I mean 
to say that the modern attack must of necessity be upon that 
rinciple of liberty which brought forth the Republic and which 
lhe Republic was created to preserve. The demand for more power 
in the central government is a demand for less liberty in men. 
More central power means less local self-government. 

One could wish for no more emphatic example of the effort to 
expand central power at the expense of local self-government and 
individual liberty than the current pressure to have “the general 
welfare” clause in the taxation section so interpreted as to give the 
Department of Agriculture absolute control of every farm; and 
the concurrent pressure to have “the commerce clause” so inter- 
preted as to give a Federal board control of practically every in- 
dustrial and business institution and every farm. Is it necessary 
to say that each uproots our fundamental principle of local self- 
government? Or that had any of the members of the Convention 
that framed the Constitution, or any of the ratifying States, sus- 
pected that these clauses could be susceptible of such construction, 
there would have been no Constitution, there would have been no 
Federal Union, there would have been no Republic of the United 
States. 

Or is it necessary to say that neither the Convention, the States, 
nor the people of the United States, nor any responsible person in 
this country, considered at the time, or at any time thereafter for 
140 years, that these clauses would or could ever be so interpreted— 
that all generations of Americans prior to this generation accepted 
and approved the clear meaning of the written words that the 
general-welfare clause was a limitation upon or a general objective 
of taxation, and that the regulation of commerce did not remotely 
connote the control of production or manufacture, of crops, or 
prices, of wages or hours? 

Having set out the dominant ideas of the Constitution, I pro- 
ceed now to discuss their value. 

II. What has been and what is the value of these ideas of (1) 
National Government, (2) local self-government, (3) civil liberty, 
and (4) a government of powers enumerated, segregated, and dis- 
tributed, of powers reserved to constituent States, and of rights 
and power reserved to the people as individuals and in the mass 
by States? 

I can be brief, because I am speaking in the presence of the 
witnesses to the value of those ideas. 

Here we are tonight in the ome hundred and fifty-first year of 
our Government under that Constitution, under those dominant 
ideas which gave and continue to give it life. 

Looking backward, we behold a remarkable progress, a progress 
without parallel in all the story of mankind. The feeble Republic 
of 1787 has become the foremost of nations, the mightiest and 
most wealthy of our time or any other. Its population conquered 


the wilderness and created great systems of agriculture, industry, 


commerce, and transportation. Our farmers and workers enjoy a 
standard of living without precedent and without equal. It may 
not be all that Americans wish, but it is better than the peoples 
of any other nation have hoped for. There are 30,000,000 families 
here and 45,000,000 of their members are engaged in gainful occu- 
pation—a job and a half for every family. Roads, schools and 
hospitals, parks and playgrounds adorn every scene. It is more 
largely than any other a land of home owners. We produce a 
real national income of $70,000,000,000 annually, by far the largest 
per capita on the globe. It is universally d that the lot of 
man in this Republic is superior to his lot in any other portion of 
the earth. It is said on high authority that the lot of the unem- 
ployed here is superior to the lot of the employed in Russia. We 
have brought to the feet of the millions the benefits of transpor- 
tation, of invention, of scientific discovery, of sanitation and pre- 
ventive medicine, and of vast benevolences, great’ universities, 
colleges, and libraries. Every boy and girl in our land can have 
an education free, and every decade has borne witness that the 
door of opportunity is open here to everyone who would pre- 
pare to enter. The rise of individuals from poverty to power is 
the unfailing characteristic of our life, and every father looks for- 
ward to triumphs of his children. 

So attractive has our land been that only the barrier of exclusion 
was sufficient to prevent hundreds of millions of other nations 
from coming to share our lot. To the whole world American lib- 
erty has meant individual opportunity, and of the millions who 
have come here few indeed have been willing to return. 

Our Republic has survived every test; under the Constitution we 
have triumphed over every difficulty. We have been victorious in 
every war; and the war between our States served, thanks to the 
Constitution, only to cement forever the bond of our Nation. In 
1917 we found the nations of the earth in mortal deadlock, and 
threw a mighty force into the struggle and saved civilization. 

We have overcome every depression. We have survived a thou- 
sand political mistakes and will survive others, Discontent has 
followed demagogues for a season in difficult periods, but common 
sense and a decent regard for honesty has always overthrown 
them. Party division, sectional jealousy, factional strife, and per- 
sonal ambition have run riot here, but a virtue in the people has 
always shown the way to union. We have borne with much, and 
much have we learned by experience; we have known how to toler- 
ate vagaries and yield to the purveyors of political nostrums; but 
in the hour when the evangels of discontent and the propagandists 
of personal ambition have ventured to invade or assault our Con- 
stitution we have known how to arouse and unite, forgetting par- 
tisan prejudices and sectional jealousies. As it has been, so may 
it be. The party of the Constitution in America has so far been— 
and I hope will always be—the party dominating all parties. There 
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has ever been and always will be a constitutional union in our land 
far more powerful than any political party—a union of hearts 
constituting the great heart of the Republic. It has never failed 
us, and now it rises again in the mighty power to save. 

I present the whole American achievement, the progress of six 
ever-increasing generations, as an exhibit in answer to those who 
now would undo or undermine the Constitution, without which 
the achievement could neither have been initiated nor carried 
on, and which is more responsible for all that we now enjoy in our 
civilization than all other causes short of the providence of the 
God of nations. I present the American achievement, individual 
and national, as the great trophy of our Constitution and its title 
to the faith of every American. 

If men have made progress here, it is because men have been 
free here—free to think, free to speak, free to worship, free to 
work, free to enjoy in ways of their choosing the fruits of their 
labors, free to go forward on every function of the mind and the 
spirit, as well as of the material. In this new freedom not just a 
few but the millions of the humble have wrought with new access 
of energy, new hope, new enthusiasm, new daring, new conceptions 
of the dignity of man; and, best of all, in a new security of faith 
in themselves, their fellows, and in the institutions of government. 

It is the Constitution which has provided this freedom. It is 
the barrier between the citizen and all who would oppress him, 
preventing equally the impositions of tyranny, whether of indi- 
viduals, on the one hand, or of the mob on the other. Under its 
protection the humblest has known that no earthly power of office 
or majority could deprive him of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, i. e., without notice and trial in a free court 
and under equal laws. He has worshiped God without fear of 
persecution, he has owned his race without fear of discrimination, 
he has earned his daily bread or built a home without fear that 
any save himself could forfeit it, he has brought forth his chil- 
dren in the security of a state that would educate them, endow 
them with citizenship, vest them with the ballot, elevate them to 
worthy station, secure them in their persons and their property, 
and defend them against the alien enemy who would despoil 
them, and no less against the domestic victim of ambition who 
would impair the slightest of their rights. Under the Constitution 
none can make an American citizen afraid. 

To these facts you and I now bear willing testimony, and 
bearing this testimony our hearts are resolved that, whatsoever 
the sacrifices, this heritage shall be handed down unimpaired to 
our children as our fathers saved it and handed it down to us. 

And if this Union has been maintained in strength 150 years, 
it is not because the collective will of all the people has been 
imposed upon the people, but because home rule has been pre- 
served as the Presdent himself emphatically declared in 1930, not 
because the population has been regimented from Washington, 
but because men have been free. 

I concede that we have not by any means achieved perfection. 
I agree that much remains to be achieved. And I argue upon 
the record, that the best guarantee of progress hereafter is the 
system under which we have wrought the matchless progress 
we enjoy today. The system that has served the fathers will serve 
their children. We can be patient with legislative and adminis- 
trative experimentation, but we will have no experimentation with 
the foundations of our Government or the character of its insti- 
tutions, or the muniments of our liberties. We will accept no 
substitute for liberty. 

One hundred and fifty years of matchless national history and 
popular progress bear us witness tonight to the virtues of this 
Constitution. As guide and bulwark, pointing the way to a great 
people’s triumphs and preventing encroachment upon their rights, 
preserving the form and the character of their Government and 
the spirit of the national and the individual life, we take no risk in 
saying in any company, that it has accomplished and maintained 
the exalted purposes which brought it forth: It has created a 
more perfect Union, it has established justice, it has insured 
domestic tranquillity, it has provided the common defense, it has 
promoted the general welfare, it has secured the blessings of 
liberty to our fathers and to ourselves; and by all that is written 
upon the brightest pages of human history, it must be relied 
upon to preserve those blessings to our posterity. 

III. I come now, in conclusion, to speak of the current attacks 
upon this Constitution. And I come with great reluctance. I 
propose to array the evidence. You may draw your conclusions 
and face the facts as you see them. 

One wonders that there are attacks, that there could be attacks. 
But anything can happen in the United States; it is a free country! 

What shall be said when a President openly seeks power to mold 
the court of last resort to interpret the Constitution according to 
his views? What shall be said when Senators and Representatives 
pass bills of known doubtful validity and raise a how! when the 
Supreme Court declares them beyond the power of the Congress? 
And what shall be said when Members of the Congress boast that a 
studied policy of legislative and executive terrorism has coerced 
judgments from the Court validating acts that otherwise (as they 
boast, shamelessly I must say) would have been held unconstitu- 
tional? It is bad enough to attempt that sort of thing, but to boast 
of it is unspeakable. And what shall be said when a President 
urges a Member of the Congress to resolve his doubts of the power 
of Congress, howsoever reasonable, in favor of the Congress, well 
knowing that the Court must resolve its doubts in favor of the 
legislation—a process whereby reasonable doubts as to power are 
put in the way of becoming judicial presumptions of validity and 
the exercise of a power of known doubtful validity must be pre- 
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sumed to be not doubtful at all—a veritable scuttling of the 
constitutional limitations upon the power of the Congress! 

And what, my countrymen, shall be said when a President of the 
United States argues in a public address that the entire police or 
social power of this country is vested in the Congress; that Congress 
may enact any law considered by it to be in the interest of the 
general welfare? 

And what shall be said when a Congress is driven to abdicate its 
solemn responsibilities, abdicate its legislative powers, and grant 
them out to private citizens, and because the court of last resort 
upon complaint of a citizen declares that the Constitution con- 
demns the procedure the President of the United States exclaims 
that the Court’s action has returned us to “horse and buggy” days 
and a great hue and cry is raised? The simple truth is that that 
sort of thing, if umchecked, would have, indeed, carried us back to 
days when, so far as the masses of men were concerned, there were 
neither horses nor buggies—when a tyrant might go in a chariot 
but a man could not go at all. 

And what shall be said when an Assistant Attorney General 
seriously argues that refusal of the Court to find power to enact 
any legislation of the last-elected Congress is a defiance of de- 
mocracy, as did Mr. Robert Jackson at the University of North 
Carolina, October 12, 1937? What is that but to make a political 
and partisan instrument of the great charter—to reduce it to the 
status of a mere tool of a temporary majority? 

Must an Assistant Attorney General of the United States be 
informed in the midst of this celebration—after 150 years of 
experience and extensive public education—that this is a constitu- 
tional representative democracy? That even the majority in any 
election is under a Constitution? And is it necessary to say to 
him that mass democracy is not American democracy? That 
there are States, there are Representatives? That it was never 
conceived that the people of Massachusetts were subject to the 
will of a national majority save in the limited national field? 
And is it necessary to say to him that mass democracy such as 
he advocates does not spell democracy at all but does spell dic- 
tatorship? Let him have his way—this spokesman for what we 
have heretofore considered to be the Department of Justice under 
the Constitution, and what has lately become the department of 
propaganda to undermine the Constitution—and he will have 
Americans to follow the paths all too broad in Germany and Italy 
to Der Fuehrer and Il Duce! Is it necessary to inform an Assist- 
ant Attorney General that we know that when he advocates mass 
democracy in the United States he knows he is advocating the 
overthrow of representative constitutional democracy, and conse- 
quent dictatorship? That when he attacks the Supreme Court 
for failing to follow election returns he knows he is undermining 
the Constitution? 

Plain words! It is time for plain words in this land! 

There is manifestly, my fellow citizens, a powerful direct attack 
upon the Constitution, and we must deal with it, regret the neces- 
sity though we may, and deal with it at once and in no indirect way. 

I own to a loyalty to State, to party, to President. But there 
is a loyalty high above thei all—it is loyalty to the Constitution 
in obedience to the people whose chief protection it is, and in 
obedience to my oath as citizen and as Senator. 

The indirect attack upon the Constitution is more insidious 
and more powerful. It takes the form of appeals to the masses to 
the effect that their welfare, or their particular interests, demand 
the overriding of the Constitution. It is proclaimed, for example, 
that one-third of the people—that is, 40,000,000 of them—are ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, and ill-nourished; and it is suggested that the 
Constitution is the barrier between them and rescue. It is sug- 
gested if they are hungry, the Constitution is the reason. And if 
the method of amendment is proposed, they are told there is no 
time for that, the only constitutional method. It is proposed to 
have the Court amend it by interpretation. And if one arises to 
insist that the method provided in the Constitution is the only 
method, he is publicly pilloried as a Tory, a reactionary, an eco- 
nomic royalist, or a defeatist lawyer, or with some other prejudicial 
epithet; and at once the well-organized propaganda is set going to 
discredit and destroy him, to deprive him of the public esteem and 
drive him from public life. This is the European purge under the 
limitations of our American Constitution. Without the Constitu- 
tion I leave you to imagine the form and method it would take 

Farmers are informed that they must abandon the principle of 
local self-government, submit to the central power and consent to 
the overthrow of the Constitution and their liberties in order to 
obtain fair prices for their crops; employers and employees are 
informed that they must repose their rights in the trust of a 
central board in order to conduct business or receive fair wages 
and improved conditions; all who are out of work are informed 
that the Constitution is the one barrier between them and gain- 
ful jobs; and if a man does not own a home it is suggested that 
he can never hope to have one under the Constitution. Every 
ill of the population is laid at the door of the charter of our 
national life, of local self-government, and individual liberty. 

It is most unfortunate that this attack upon the Constitution has 
come on at a time when the public money may be distributed in 
the interest of the overthrow of the Constitution; when individuals 
receiving bounties and subsidies may be called upon to sustain the 
attack; when the officials of States, cities, and counties—standing 
around the National Treasury and crying for grants and allotments 
like children around a Christmas tree—may be given to understand 
that conformity with the attack upon the Constitution is indis- 
pensable; while the bosses of great machines, with the power of life 
and death over many mayors, some Representatives and Senators, 
and politicians in general, may send in their orders by long distance 
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to “get right’"—for projects mean contracts and contracts m« 
more power to the bosses 

It is the old, old method of overthrow and the rise to personal 
power. Absalom, sitting at the gate of his father’s palace and with 
fair promises and seductive blandishments stealing the hearts of 
the people, cut the same figure 

And to what end is it all directed? The answer is plain—to the 
transfer of the vast and intimate police or welfare power of the 
States to central departments and bureaus, in which there is not 
one official elected by the people and responsible to them; directed 
no less to the abridgment of local self-government and the indi- 
vidual liberties which only local self-government may preserve 

The Socialists and Communists look on with envious, expectant, 
and admiring eyes. Their day, they say, is coming in a way they did 
not dare hope for. They give encouragement, knowing that the 
break-down of this Constitution will open to them the door which 
they could not otherwise have hoped to open short of bloodshed, 
and so remove the last barrier that holds them at bay. Their only 
question is, when the barrier shall be let down whether the Fascists 
will beat them to it. None have known better than they that the 
Constitution is the one barrier to their designs. 

And I must add that practical politicians interested solely in their 
own welfare stand by, first looking one way then the other, specu- 
lating to determine how the cat will jump, and scheming for a seat 
in high places one way or the other. 

What is the answer to this attack? 

We offer the American achievement these 150 years as the over- 
whelming testimony to the Constitution. The Federal Union, local 
self-government, the principle of liberty have worked. You can- 
not argue against a success. 

But those who would now undermine the Constitution are quick 
to agree. We are for the Constitution, they say, but give us more 
power. These times are new and difficult. Behold the new com- 
plexity of conditions. We must have more power. You must have 
less liberty. We believe in the Constitution, but not in local 
self-government, not in the liberties of men! 

The answer is twofold. Present conditions are 
so were conditions in 1787, 1857, 1892, new and difficult. The 
Constitution was meant for new and difficult conditions. Under 
it the people have never failed to meet new and difficult condi- 
tions under their own power! 

If men cannot overcome difficulties with liberty, it is to be 
questioned whether they can do so otherwise. The whole of 
human history, past and present—and never before so em- 
phatically as now in Russia, in Italy, and in Germany, bears 
witness that central control and bureaucratic rule as a means 
of governing degrades mankind, prevents the progress of men, 
and never has made for human welfare; that man has flourished 
only under liberty and local self-government. The dark ages were 
the ages in which the light of liberty was utterly extinguished 
and that is the explanation of the longest and blackest night and 
deepest depression in all the story of the long struggle of men 

There is no good thing a government or a people can do so well 
as under a government of equal laws, based on federal union, local 
self-government, and the liberties of men 

There is nothing to be gained by altering in any fundamental 
way the character of this Republic, and, on the other hand 
is all to be lost. Liberty, life, property, homes, religion are put 
in jeopardy by the materialists who would convince the victims 
of an unfortunate hour that their material wants can be sup- 
plied by overthrowing their Constitution, and discarding the great 
moral and spiritual values of civilization. Let these victims have 
a care. Let them be watchful whether those who come with fair 
promises of welfare are not in fact more concerned to gain power 
and privilege for themselves. History is not without her lessons 
and her examples. The Government, the Constitution, your rights, 
are yours now—your birthright—and I warn you against any and 
all who would induce you to barter your birthright for anybody's 
mess of pottage. 

Everything worth doing for the people of this Republic can be 
done within the terms of the Constitution as it is—as it has been 
understood now for a century and a half—can be done under its 
priceless safeguards. To seek more is to seek impairment of the 
instrument of the national life and the general welfare at the 
expense of the liberties of Americans and the hope of liberty in 
every nation, without which there can be no progress. 

But granted that further power is needed by the Congress, there 
is but one way to power in America and that is by amendment 
duly submitted and ratified by the people in their respective 
States. To seek any other way is to attempt usurpation. 

Agitators tell the hungry they cannot eat the Constitution. 
True. But the chance to eat under the Constitution is incom- 
parably better than it would be without it. At least your will, 
your energies, and your rights remain free. At least you can have 
somewhat to say on the subject. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I conclude. Americans will resist this 
attack as devoted men and women. We will not count the cost 
If a price must be paid, we shall pay it in full. If the Union, 
local self-government, and liberty came to us through suffering, 
we will willingly suffer to hand down our blood-bought heritage 
to our children. 

We cannot fail. 
He was meant for liberty, and he knows it. Though they that be 
against us may for a season be more than they who are for us, 
though distress and discontent, fair promises, and soft manners 
and political power may deceive, obscure, and confuse for a time— 
even if this Constitution should in some desperate hour be over- 
thrown—the human spirit would never rest until it had been 


dificult—and 


there 


Our cause is imbedded in the nature of man. 
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recovered. The revolution that brought it forth would be re- 
peated a thousand times to restore it. The ideas which give it 
life can never die so long as men are made in the image of God 
and their Maker considers them but little lower than the angels 
and worthy to be called the sons of God and holds for them a 
heavenly destiny. 

We battle with Him for the rights of His noblest creation— 
rights inherent in man—and without which he cannot be in the 
image of his Maker. 






Debunking War Promotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY BOAKE CARTER 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered 
by Boake Carter on October 18, 1937, on the subject De- 
bunking War Promotion. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


Senator Davin I. Wats received a letter from the Maryknoll 
Fathers, the only Catholic missionaries in Japan, urging him to 
suggest to the State Department “a restoration of the previous 
attitude—impartial tolerance—as more practical.” Senator WaLsH 
sent the letter to Mr. Hull, Secretary of State. Mr. Hull answered 
in a letter to Senator WatsH that he did not think this Govern- 
ment need or should show tolerance toward action inconsistent 
with treaties to which this country is a party. The Secretary of 
State added that he believed “an attitude of indifference to the 
present conflict would be inconsistent with our policies.” These 
policies, he declared, are to uphold the principles of international 
law and maintain sanctity of treaties. 

In the light of this declaration it is therefore purely a matter of 
self-education to note certain incidents in our own history during 
the last 10 years. Some have pointed out that it is pointless to 
go back to the 1860’s to observe breaking of treaties, or the carry- 
ing out of bombardments ourselves on foreign lands—because since 
then international morals have become much better and we don’t 
now do the things we used to do. Then it becomes doubly inter- 
esting in this light also to scan the last 10 years of our own 
history from 1927 to 1937. 

Therefore, while remembering the present moralizing sprung 
from the present bombing of Nanking, it is illuminating to note 
that 10 years ago, March 24, 1927, in conjunction with Great 
Britain, the United States Navy bombarded Nanking, China, 
wounding a number of civilian Chinese. The excuse for the 
bombardment was that there had been disorders, that the United 
States consulate there had been damaged and United States citi- 
gens hurt. London and Washington asked Japan to join in the 
bombardment, as the Japanese consulate had also been fired on, 
and Japanese nationals wounded. Japan, however, declined to 
join, and the United States and Britain went ahead. 

On April 11, 1937, the United States delivered notes to two 
Chinese governments—there were two at that time—d 
apologies and indemnities. On April 14, the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China, gave a reply. It also addressed the International 
Commission set up to inquire into the aspects of the bombard- 
ment. The Chinese Government note said: “As the laws of 
nations and the recognized practice of the civilized world pro- 
hibits the bombardment of a city or territory of a friendly state, 
the national government pro that the Commission of In- 
quiry shall also investigate the circumstances of the bombard- 
ment of the unfortified city of Nanking by the naval forces of 
the United States, March 24, 1927.” China’s request was re- 
ceived and conveniently shelved—and in the past 10 years went 
into the limbo of almost forgotten things. At the time of the 
bombardment, Frank B. Kellogg, was Secretary of State. Simul- 
taneously to the time the United States bombardment of Nanking 
was carried out, Mr. Kellogg ordered United States marines into 
Nicaragua, to overthrow the government of Juan Sacasa, who 
was not liked by United States financial interests. This venture 
into Nicaragua drew warm criticism from within the United 
States. Mr. Kellogg justified his action under the tenets of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This excuse was not accepted by the critics 
and he was hard put to it to find a more substantial explanation. 
Fortunately, the London Government, which had been helped 
by the United States in Nanking, came to his rescue. It sent 
him a note which declared that there was so much disorder in 
Nicaragua, that unless the United States could put a stop to it, 
Great Britain would have to send a warship or two to Nicaragua 
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to tend to the matter herself. The you-scratch-my-back-I'll- 
scratch-yours reciprocation between the London Foreign Office 
and the Washington State Department served its purpose. And 
while United States guns dropped shells on Nanking, and United 
States marines chased the Nicaraguans, Mr. Kellogg was busily 
negotiating the Kellogg Peace Pact, which renounced war, bom- 
bardments, and force of arms as a means of settling interna- 
tional squabbles. 

The story of our venture to Nanking just 10 short years ago is 
contained in a pamphlet written by Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, pub- 
lished by World Peaceways Foundation in 1928. Dr. Hornbeck is 
Far Eastern advisor to Mr. Norman Davis and the American dele- 
gation to the Nine Power meeting in Brussels. He is a firm be- 
liever in positive action by the United States in the Orient, is a 
Rhodes scholar, graduating from Oxford University, England, and 
is a staunch supporter of the foreign policies enunciated by the 
London Foreign Office. It is Dr. Hornbeck who will be largely 
instrumental in guiding America’s fate in the Nine Power meeting. 
It is of interest to note that great praise was heaped upon the 
State Department and the White House by the nations when the 
Pan-American nonintervention treaty was signed, in which we ex- 
pressed the view that it was the fixed policy of the United States 
that there was no excuse in intervening in the domestic or 
foreign affairs of any nation for any reason whatsoever. That 
was ratified by the United States Senate April of this year, 1937. 
It is now announced in October that we cannot be indifferent 
to what goes on in Asia and lead the way toward discussions lead- 
ing to possible intervention. Thus one may wonder how April’s 
attitude be made to appear consistent with October’s attitude? 
The key to the Hull-Roosevelt foreign policy, as repeatedly pointed 
out by them, is that the one cure for war is to eliminate trade 
barriers. This has been pushed by the Hull policy of no-discrimi- 
nation-against-any-nation reciprocal trade treaties. Tomorrow the 
White House and the delegation to Brussels confer on final in- 
structions. One wonders what consideration, if any, will be given 
to the fact, almost entirely unknown to the public of the United 
States, that the United States and Japan signed a trade treaty in 
1911, which is still in force and which says in article 5 of the 
treaty the following: 

“Nor shall any prohibition be imposed by either country on 
importation or exportation of any article from or to the terri- 
tories of the other, which shall not equally extend to the like 
article imported from or exported to any other country.” 

Now, quarantine of Japan has been mentioned by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. That cam be done by official sanc- 
tions or official boycotts. It'll be, therefore, most interesting to 
see what the Brussels Conference will do. If sanctions are pro- 
posed and the United States leads the way, or joins in such 
measures, then the United States will become a breaker of this 
trade treaty and, according to Mr. Hull in his letter to Senator 
WatsH, no nation should have any tolerance for a breaker of 
treaties. There is a clause in the treaty which provides that 
either Nation must give the other 6 months’ notice before abro- 
gating it. Thus, to propose a quarantine is proposing action which 
would make them treaty breakers themselves. In the Ethiopian 
War the United States had a trade treaty with Italy, at the very 
time the Italians were gobbling up the luckless Ethiopians. 
Since that war ended that treaty has been abrogated by mutual 
consent of both parties, but at the time the trade restrictions 
were laid down by the State Department, which was at the height 
of the Italian campaign, the treaty was in force. The restrictions 
themselves were in open violation of that treaty then in force. 
Therefore, we were breaking treaties ourselves in 19385 and 1936, 
although Senator Watsn learns from the State Department in 
1937 that nobody should have any tolerance for treaty breakers. 
These incidents all occurred in the last 10 years—bombardments 
and treaty breakings. It would seem they form an effective and 
devastating comment not only as to the vulnerability of ourselves 
when it comes to moralizing to others on the sanctity of treaties 
but also upon the question as to just how forward the fiber 
of international morals has progressed. Indeed, it is true one does 
not have to go back 75 years for examples. One need only go 
back to 1936. 


Nazi Meeting in New York 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK EVENING POST 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in the New York Evening Post 
of Tuesday, November 23, 1937, appeared a most startling and 
serious article recounting the use of the National Guard 
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armory in the city of New York by uniformed Fascists and 
Nazi organizations and the active participation in this foray 
of members in uniform of the military forces of the United 
States. It seems to me this is a very serious allegation. I 
ask that the article may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record, and at an appropriate time I shall undertake to have 
steps taken to investigate the matter. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York Evening Post, Tuesday, November 23, 1937] 


New YORK GUARDSMEN JOIN IN FASCIST MEETING—THIRTY IN UNT- 
FORM MEET Nazi GROUPS ON NAVAL VESSEL—RUSSIAN, ITALIAN, AND 
UKRANIAN ORGANIZATIONS ForMED INTO LocaL AxIs BY HITLER 
FOLLOWERS 


(“Primarily we are not citizens of states but racial comrades.” 
Josef Huenerfauth, leading Nazi philosopher. 

(“In admiration and deep faith, our racial comrades in foreign 
states look up to the Reich and its fuehrer.”—People’s League for 
Germanism Abroad 

(How the Nazi movement in America, while not demonstrably 
seeking to overthrow the American Government, lives like a state 
within the state, always aping Hitler’s Reich, will be shown in a 
series of which this is the first article.) 

As Adolph Hitler, der Fuehrer, has his international Fascist axis 
in world politics, so do the Nazis of New York have their own local 
axis, an assemblage of every possible variety of homesick Fascist 
import from abroad. 

All these gravitate about the leadership of the German-American 
Volksbund and the American Nazi fuehrer, Fritz Kuhn. 

In any Nazi parade, review, rally, and celebration there are 
inevitably delegations from such brother organizations as the All- 
Russian National Front, the Ukrainian Hetmanci, and the Italian 
Circolo Mario Morgantini and Lictors Association. 

The Russians are favorites among these little brothers of the 
Nazis, who have again and again made clear their yearnings for a 
chunk of the great area over which flies the hammer and sickle 

Only a few months ago Fuehrer Hitler, dreaming out loud, mur- 
mured, “If I had the Ukraine * * *,” 


FASCISTS HOLD BALL ON WU. S. S. “ILLINOIS” 


So, emulating the example of the all highest, New York’s Nazis 
take the Russian Fascists closely to their bosom. But there is 
evidence also that another group in New York likes this Fascist 
axis and consorts with it—substantial numbers of the National 
Guard, a section of the United States military forces. 

On the night of Saturday, November 13, Rossiya, a White Russian 
newspaper associated with the All-Russian National Front, gave a 
ball aboard the U.S. S. Illinois, which is tied up on Riverside Drive 
and serves as the armory of the First Battalion of the New York 
Naval Militia. It is customarily rented out at $225 a night to any- 
body who can put up that sum of money. 

Tickets were sold widely in Yorkville. In fact, a general invita- 
tion was issued to the members of the German-American Volksbund 
through the local Nazi weekly, Der Deutscher Weckruf und 
Beobachter. 

Guests in all types of Fascist uniforms filled the big drill hall 
aboard the Illinois. A crisp military air pervaded the occasion 
Two heavy-caliber guns were fixed in the rear of the hall covering 
its entire width. Rifles and bayonets lined the passageway leading 
to the hall. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT, 30 NEW YORK GUARDSMEN 


At specially reserved tables appeared several of the highest bund 
officials in full uniform. Russian Fascists stalked about in high 
boots and Cossack coats. 

Also present were fully 30 men and officers in the uniform of the 
Army of the United States. Insignia on their tunics showed that 
they belonged to the Two Hundred and Forty-fourth Coast Artillery 
of the New York National Guard. 

There was a lengthy program of Russian imperial and Fascist 
songs. On one occasion a member of the uniformed National 
Guard delegation stepped forward to take his place in one of the 
choral numbers. 

As the evening got well under way there also arrived as honored 
ruests two men in the uniform of the United States Navy. From 
the amount of braid on their uniforms they were evidently high- 
ranking officers. 

Thus, wearing the uniforms of the American armed forces, Ameri- 
can soldiers and naval officers participated with Nazi representa- 
tives in celebrating a Fascist occasion. 

There was no doubt as to the Fascist nature of the occasion, which 
resembled in a local way a meeting of the members of Herr Hitler’s 
axis. The speeches were devoted to attacks on communism, the 
Soviet Union, the loyalist cause in Spain, and the need of saving 
the world from bolshevism. 

On sale at heavy-laden bookstalls was a great variety of litera- 
ture, all Fascist. It included Russian Fascist papers from all parts 
of the world, most of them bearing a swastika on the front page. 
There was also a song book of the Russian Fascists from Man- 
chukuo, again with a swastika. 


GOEBBELS, MUSSOLINI BOOKS ON SALE 


But also on sale were such Fascist classics as Bolshevism in 
Theory and Practice, by Dr. Joseph Goebbels, German Minister of 
Propaganda, which was a.reprint of a speech at the Eighth National 





k, The Doctrine 
paper, and a 


published by 


Socialist Party Congress; of Benito Mussolini's bo 
of Fascism; copies of Action, the British scist 
violently anti-Semitic pampklet, Downfall 

the Right Cause Publishing Co. of Chicag 

This was not the first time that 
fourth Coast Artillery, a well-known N 
armory at Fourteenth Street and Sixth Avenue ome 
licly involved with Fascists 

Last February, Battery D of this regiment was found to have 
placed an advertisement in the local Nazi weekly, Deutscher 
Weckruf und Beobachter, asking Germans to enlist and offering 
to take them with first citizenship papers 

The advertisement, when called to the attention of Adjt. Gen 
Walter G. Robinson, commander of the New York Guard, brought 
down his wrath on officers of this battery. He termed the adver- 
tisement as “unfortunate, untoward, and by no means in good 
taste.” He issued an order forbidding any repetition of this 
method of recruiting. 

WEST POINT CADETS AT BALL, TOO 

As to the two officers of the United States Navy who were also 
present in uniform— 

According to Henry Rabusch, assistant to the superintendent 
of the U. S. S. Illinois, the officers had no connection with this 
training ship, but came as guests Rabusch, incidentally, also 
identified among the guests a number of West Point cadets, but 
said they came in civilian clothes 

Although members of the American armed forces traditionally 
may wear their uniforms on social occasions with a military 
flavor, the appearance of the National Guardsmen and the naval 
officers at a Fascist celebration is apparently a flagrant violation of 
practice. 

A reserve Army Officer informed the Post that it is considered 
highly improper to wear such uniforms at political assemblages, 
particularly those involving foreign powers. A further aspect ts 
that at this particular assemblage attacks were made on two 
powers friendly to the United States—Spain and the Soviet Union 

The presence of the naval officers, moreover, is a direct breach 
of the practice of the Navy Department. Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Charles A. Edison, commenting recently on the claim of 
a member of the Stahlhelm, German veterans organization, to 
have been invited by him to ceremonies at Fort Hamilton, not 
only denied knowledge of the incident but laid down this precept 

“It is the Navy's policy to have nothing to do with foreign 
nationalistic groups.” 

While Nazi penetration of the National Guard has often before 
been charged, a new aspect of the situation is the enthusiasm with 
which Russian Fascists have been enlisting in this armed force 

“These Russians,” Rabusch commented, “have a lot of their men 
and boys in the National Guard, especially in the old Sixty-r 
(now the One Hundred and Sixty-fifth) and the Seventy-first 
Regiments.” 

The Post was further informed by Dmitri Sulyma, a member of 
the Ukrainian Hetmanci, that “most of the members of the 
Hetmanci of New York” were members of the National Guard. 
There are five Hetmanci in Battery CT of the Two Hundred and 
Twelfth Coast Artillery, he said, and six in Battery B. He him- 
self is a member of Battery CT. 

A prominent White Russian, moreover, is a Reserve officer. He 
is Capt. J. Rodyenko, once attached to the Two Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Coast Artillery Regiment, the same outfit from 
which came the delegation at the Fascist ball, and is now attached 
to the Fortieth Engineers. 

One Hetmanci, who was a corporal in the Two Hundred and 
Twelfth Coast Artillery, Eugene von Draginda, left New York 8 
months ago, according to Sulyma, to become an inspector in the 
Ford service department, the private police force which the Auto- 
mobile Workers Union has charged is used by Henry Ford for 
industrial espionage and other antiunion activities. 


National Wheat Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE McGILL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


WICHITA EAGLE EDITORIAL ON SPEECH OF SECRETARY 
WALLACE 


Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, on the 23d of November, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace delivered a radio address 
at Wichita, Kans., over a Nation-wide hookup, on the sub- 
ject of a national wheat program. On the following day, 
November 24, an editorial was published in the Wichita 
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Daily Eagle, of Wichita, Kans., of which Hon. Victor Mur- 
dock is the editor in chief. Mr. Murdock was formerly a 
Member of Congress from Kansas for several terms and 
later a member of the Federal Trade Commission. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Daily Eagle, November 24, 1937] 
WALLACE's SPEECH 

Whatever may be said critically of Secretary Wallace's specific 
plans for the wheat farmer, the fact remains that he is raising his 
voice for and bending his efforts toward an adjustment that is 
absolutely essential if this land is to prosper. Everybody in Wichita, 
where the Secretary spoke yesterday, and in the region around it, 
should understand that without policies permitting farmers gen- 
erally to make a profit there can be no prosperity for Wichita or for 
any other city. 

By and large public policy and the trend of industrialism have 
favored the upbuilding of cities in America and the deterioration of 
the farms. That has resulted in so many punishing problems that 
the country is returning to a realization it never should have 
deserted—that given a sound agricultural structure most other good 
things will follow. 

In taking a position against those who would let Nature take its 
course and those who would clamp on such rigid controls that 
America would be thrown back entirely upon its own markets, Sec- 
retary Wallace proposes six major policies for wheat that will operate 
in the field between the two extremes. Probably all of them will not 
work. Perhaps none of them will perform up to the expectations of 
their proposers. But there is a broad field of effort in which to 
exert effort for the aid of agriculture, and laborers in that field 
will do more for agriculture than those who propose to do nothing. 

The Secretary's forceful, fighting speech in Wichita, addressed to a 
Nation-wide audience, adds to the sum of thought upon a problem 
which must be solved for the good of America. 


Unemployment Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. POPE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


LETTERS FROM CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT 
AND GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. POPE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix two letters, one from the 
chief justice of the supreme court of the State of Idaho and 
another from the Governor of the State of Idaho, with 
reference to a very important matter which I think should 
be brought to the attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue State or IpAnHo Supreme Coorrt, 
Boise, November 20, 1937. 
Hon. James P. Pope, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: The Government of the United States is, as it 
should be, deeply and actively interested in finding employment 
for the employable unemployed of our country. It seems to me 
reforestation offers an excellent opportunity for the Government 
to give employment to a great many people and at the same time 
improve its own property. 

I am informed by the State land department that in this State 
national forests occupy approximately 20,500,000 acres and that 
the State owns approximately 1,000,000 acres. While I have no 
information as to the extent of timbered and cut-over lands in 
private ownership in Idaho, we may very roughly state it to be 
from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres. 

As you know, during the last 30 years a good deal of forest 
land in Idaho has been cut over and lumbered off and several 
large areas have been burned over and the timber thereon de- 
stroyed. All of this burned-over and cut-over land is suitable 
for reforestation, and to reforest it would be a gigantic under- 
taking, much of which would have to be performed by hand 
labor. I know of nothing which offers a better opportunity for 
employment of the unemployed. 
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This letter is written in the hope you will give this matter 
thought and, if you believe it to be worth while, bring it to the 
attention of the administration and try to bring about coopera- 
tion between the United States and Idaho, to the end that the 
forests of our State be perpetuated. 

If this can be done it will go a long way toward the solution 
of our irrigation and erosion problems, will stop the filling of our 
reservoirs with silt, and will provide building materials for those 
who come after us. I have read and heard that in Norway, 
Sweden, Germany, and probably some other countries of Europe 
plans for reforestation have been carefully made and carried out 
successfully. Probably an investigation of this matter and a study 
of the problem as it has been met and solved in those countries 
would be of help to us. 

Of course, there are many States which do not embrace Gov- 
ernment lands, and in such States some other plan will have 
to be found to take care of the unemployed, but in Idaho and 
other States where the Government owns forest lands, it seems 
to me employment may be offered to the unemployed without 
making United States citizens feel like recipients of charity. 

I am writing a letter similar to this to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from Idaho. 

Your friend, 


Wm. M. Morcan. 
Strate or Ipano, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 


Boise, November 23, 1937. 
Hon. JamEs P. Pops, 
United States Senator from Idaho, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The Government of the United States is, as it 
should be, deeply and actively interested in finding employment 
for the employable unemployed of our country. It seems to me 
reforestation offers an excellent opportunity for the Government to 
give employment to a great many people, and at the same time 
improve its own property. 

I am informed by the State land department that in this State 
national forests occupy approximately 20,500,000 acres and that 
the State owns approximately 1,000,000 acres. While I have no in- 
formation as to the extent of timbering and cut-over lands in pri- 
vate ownership in Idado, we may very roughly state it to be from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 acres. 

As you know, during the last 30 years a good deal of forest land 
in Idaho has been cut over and lumbered off, and several large 
areas have been burned over and the timber thereon destroyed. 
All of this burned-over and cut-over land is suitable for reforesta- 
tion, and to reforest it would be a gigantic undertaking, much of 
which would have to be performed by hand labor. I know of noth- 
ing which offers a better opportunity for employment of the 
unemployed. 

This letter is written in the hope you will give this matter 
thought and, if you believe it to be worth while, bring it to the 
attention of the administration and try to bring about coopera- 
tion between the United States and Idaho to the end that the 
forests of our State be perpetuated. 

If this can be done, it will go a long way toward the solution 
of our irrigation and erosion problems; will stop the filling of our 
reservoirs with silt, and will provide building materials for those 
who come after us. I have read and heard that in Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, and probably some other countries of Europe plans for 
reforestation have been carefully made and carried out successfully. 
Probably an investigation of this matter and a study of the prob- 
lem, as it has been met and solved in those countries, would be of 
help to us. 

Of course, there are many States which do not embrace Govern- 
ment lands, and in such States some other plan will have to be 
found to take care of the unemployed; but in Idaho and other 
States where the Government owns forest lands it seems to me 
employment may be offered to the unemployed without making 
United States citizens feel like recipients of charity. 

I am writing a letter similar to this to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from Idaho. 

Very truly yours, 
. Barzitta W. CiarK, Governor. 


Peace Record of Hon. Hamilton Fish 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 30, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Hamiron Fisu, ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, has seen fit to call particular 
attention to the nonpartisan character of my proposed 
amendment to the Constitution (H. J. Res. No. 199) which 
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sceks to give the people of America the right to a ref- | 
erendum vote on declarations of war, except in the case of 
attack or invasion. Surely all will agree that Mr. FisH 
is right. The purpose of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment is to keep our boys out of the shambles of foreign wars 
and that never has been and never will be a partisan issue. 
The sacrifice that breaks up happy homes, tears heart- 
strings asunder, and bows nations in grief will never yield 
to measurement by any partisan standard. 

It is a matter of much satisfaction to me that support of 
my proposal comes in about equal measure from both sides 
of this Chamber, which stamps it as a national issue, un- 
diluted by partisanship, an issue that appeals to patriotism 
and rises away above the grovelings of party spirit. I could 
name a long list of fine and able supporters on the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber, and I might match it with an 
equally long list of fine and able supporters across the cen- 
ter aisle, all of which again demonstrates that when it 
comes to protecting our rights in the family of nations and 
devising means to keep out of foreign wars, politics stops at 
the water’s edge. 

But it is of Mr. Frsu himself and his activities in behalf 
of peace over a long period of years that I wish especially 
to speak on this occasion. According to my way of thinking 
he has been so uniformly and undeviatingly right on foreign 
questions that I would like to call attention to his record. 

His ranking position on the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
lends especial significance to his views and activities in the 
foreign field. If his party should regain control of the 
House, he would become chairman of that great committee, 
succeeding the able and distinguished gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Recently the gentleman from New York, in an address in 
this Chamber, gave me credit for the favorable position 
which the proposal for a referendum on foreign wars now 
occupies before the Congress and the Nation. I fear that 
he was overly generous to me and not generous enough to 
himself. It is true that I have worked very hard for years 
in promoting that proposal, to the extent that it long since 
became a burden equal at least to one-third of the work 
of my office; but the gentleman from New York himself is 
a pioneer in seeking to secure for the masses of the people 
of the United States the right to express themselves by a 
referendum vote on proposals to enter foreign wars. 

A World War soldier with a record of distinction, he knows 
what war means and he has exerted the powers of an able 
and alert mind to keep America out of foreign entangle- 
ments. 

As far back as the early days of January 1929, he intro- 
duced in the House a resolution giving to the American 
people the right to vote on declarations of war, except only 
wars of defense, and on January 10 of that year he made a 
stirring speech in this Chamber in which he said: 

There are an overwhelming majority of the people who believe 

that the renunciation of war, except for self-defense, is the most 
forward step taken to do away with, or at least limit, wars, since 
the begining of all history. * * * The resolution that I have 
proposed gives the power to the people of the country to dete r- 
mine whether we shall go to war except in self-defense. * * 
I propose this amendment not as a millenium, not as a panacea 
to forever do away with wars, but as a fundamentally sound pro- 
posal that the people be given the right to ratify a declaration of 
war made by the Congress, except in case of invasion or threat of 
invasion. 

It seems to me that the time is ripe for careful and serious con- 
sideration of such a proposal * * *, The Congress of the 


United States is not elected upon the basis of war or peace. It 
is elected on partisan issues. It is elected on issues of the tariff, 





on financial issues, on peacetime issues, and may not be representa- 
tive of the great mass of the American people on the question of 
war or peace. When you come to consider this resolution I hope 
that you will not consider it as something radical or urging peace 
at any price. We surrender no rights by this resolution. We simply 
permit the American people to be heard on the question of war 
or peace in case of a war of aggression. * * * Why not have 
faith in the people of the United States and give them an oppor- 
tunity to vote on this greatest of all issues involving their life, 
liberty, and pursuit of happiness? Let us bring the question of 
war and peace out into the open for the inspection and determina- 
tion of a great self-governing people. 
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The arguments so fervently 
New York 9 years ago are 
proposal for a 
to sponsor. 

There is one 


add 


urged by the gentleman from 
as applicable to the 
referendum on war, which I have the honor 


; + 
Just 


today 


other measure introduced by Mr 
ing upon our foreign relations, to which I would like to 
advert at this time because, in my opinion, it has outstand- 
ing merit. That is his resolution, House Joint Resolution 
No. 300, to prohibit the peace-time shipment of arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war from the United States to 
foreign countries. It is difficult to comprehend how a Chris- 
tian nation can tolerate the un-Christian practices of the 
munitions traffickers, whose sordid operations were revealed 
in all their naked hideousness by the Nye committee. The 
printed hearings before that committee comprise one of the 
most shameful stories ever written into legis! annals, 
showing how “merchants of death” have thumbed their 
noses at sacred treaties and embargoes and have sent their 
agents all around the world for the deliberate purpose of 
fomenting strife in order to reap dirty dollars from the sale 
of implements of destruction. 

The Fish resolution would put an end to this unconscion- 
able traffic. A discharge petition is on file at the Speaker’s 
desk to bring House Joint Resolution No. 300 before the 
House for a vote. It ought to be taken up and a im- 
mediately. Not only are the foreign sales practices of thes 
concerns iniquitous in the extreme and violative of every 
principle of humanity, but it is undoubtedly true that 
American-made munitions are finding heir way to potential 
enemies and may be used later to kill J soldiers if 
unhappily war should break out balpean our “country and 
these nations that are using America as a supply house for 
munitions. 

On all matters pertaining to international relations 
gentleman from New York [{Mr. Fisu] has displayed high 
initiative, clarity, and sweep of vision, and his district ought 
to be proud of the contribution it has made to the service 
of the Nation. 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


REMARKS 


J. DAVIS 


ADDRESS BY LT. COL. A. M. EDWARDS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address delivered by Lt. Col. 
Arthur M. Edwards, retired. His address is entitled “Our 
National Flag,” and very graphically describes the symbolism 
of the red, white, and blue. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, on June 14, 
Congress resolved that the flag of the 13 
be 13 stripes, alternate red and white 
stars, white in a blue field, repre: 
among nations. 

This official action came after a year’s deliberation, f 
1776, when a declaration of complete independence 
was being planned, Congress had appointed a 
designing committee consisting of Robert Morris, 
ing patriot financier; Gen. George Washington; 
Ross. 

These men met at the Philadelphia home of the latter’s niece, 
Mrs. Betsey Ross, a soldier’s widow. She was an expert needle 
woman with artistic ideas that, with the committee’s guidance, 
helped to design our glorious national Star-Spangled Banner 

After the Battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, where a white 
flag was used, bearing a pine tree with the words, “An appeal 
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to heaven,” a congressional committee headed by Benjamin Frank- 
lin visited General Washington near Boston, Mass. to create a 
colonial flag, national in its tendency, yet not showing complete 
separation from England. This group decided upon a flag with 13 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white, 7 red and 6 white. 
This made the top and lower stripes red. In the upper left-hand 
quarter of the flag in a blue rectangular field there was 2 neat 
combination of crosses of St. George and of St. Andrew, a small 
Union Jack. 

This expressed really the idea of home rule for the colonies, 
preserving final allegiance to Great Britain. 

St. George’s crimson cross of courage at right angles was estab- 
lished as an English flag by King Edward the First, since he so 
devoutly admired the wonderful exploits of this patron saint, 
about whom he learned while on a crusade to the Holy Land. 

The flag of Scotland was St. Andrew's diagonal cross of pure 
white representing the purest Christian virtues. These two flags 
were blended into one when the Kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land were united under King James the First. Thus, these colors 
commended themselves to the American flag seekers as symbols of 
valor and virtue to represent the Thirteen Original Colonies. 

This American flag (with the blended crosses of St. George 
and of St. Andrew where our white starry blue union now is) was 
first hoisted as “The Great Union Flag” over the fort at Prospect 
Hill, Somerville, Boston, Mass., on January 1, 1776. 

General Washington, then in command there, said: “We hoisted 
the Union flag in compliment to the united colonies and saluted 
it with 13 guns.” 

As the Revolutionary struggle developed more desperate and 
bloody fighting with its consequent bitterness, the idea was born 
of complete national independence. 

Then came in May 1776 the flag meeting in Philadelphia when 
our national flag was planned. This idea is said to have come 
partially from the Washington family coat of arms, adapted to 
our national political situation. 

In place of the blended British crosses, 13 white, 5-pointed 
stars, representing the 13 independent States, were arranged in 
an appropriate circle in the center of the dark-blue rectangular 
field which has a length or fly of seventy-six hundredths of the 
length of the flag with a vertical width or hoist of seven- 
thirteenths of the width of the flag. The length of the flag is 
about twice its width. There are small flags for rough or windy 
weather, with larger flags for special occasions, and special flags 
for the President, Secretary of War, and designated officials. 

In the blue union there are now 48 stars for our 48 States, 
arranged in six horizontal and eight vertical rows. On July 
4 of each year a new star has been added for each new State 
admitted during the previous year. This makes the cannon 
salute to the Union given now on July 4, our national birthday, 
48 guns, fired at intervals of 10 seconds. 

The blue field is the honor point of the flag which, when placed 
flat for memorial purposes, should always be on the flag's own 
right or on the observer's left as he faces same, just as in her- 
aldry or in battle, the right or sword arm was the point of danger 
and hence the point of honor. The honor place of a flag is on 
the right of a line of troops or at the top of a staff or above all 
other flags. See that it is always paid the honors that are due 
to it. 

General Washington was so pleased with the beauty of the new 
flag that in a few weeks he told General Putnam to supply one 
to each regiment. This was before the official adoption by Con- 
gress. These new flags were all made by the eager hands of the 
patient, persistent, peace-loving Quakeress, Mrs. Betsey Ross, who 
toiled in daylight and at times from dusk to dawn by candlelight 
to make flags that stirred thousands of ragged and hungry but 
valiant Continental soldiers to struggle for our national inde- 
pendence 

There is no doubt that General Washington carried the new 
national emblem when he crossed the Delaware River on Christ- 
mas Eve of 1776 to win the Battle cf Trenton, followed soon by 
a victory at Princeton. Competent historians say that indirectly 
then and there he won the American Revolution. 

“Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, who never to himself 
has said, This is my own, my native land?” 

Our flag is the emblem of our country’s majestic sovereignty, 
protecting power, and inspiring ideals. It should be respectfully 
saluted when carried as colors by organizations marching on foot, 
or as standards when mounted, or when flags are raised to or 
lowered from the top of a flagstaff in special ceremonies. Mili- 
tary people in uniform render the right hand salute, or under 
arms give the prescribed honors. 

Civilian men should uncover in pleasant weather, standing at 
attention in silence, holding the headdress over the left shoulder 
with the right hand until the flag has passed in procession or any 
flag ceremony completed. In stormy weather, the honor is modi- 
fied to protect one’s health by slightly raising the hat. 

Ladies in saluting do not touch the headdress, but should silently 
stand at attention with the right hand over the heart. 

Spare the dignity of proud Old Glory and treat it with loving 
reverence. 

When you salute our flag you give evidence of your allegiance to 
the Nation that has benefited millions besides yourself with its 
institutions, sacred, wonderful, and free. By failing or refusing to 
honor our flag you show yourself to be ignorant or disloyal. You do 
not need to salute every piece of red, white, and blue bunting you 
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see draped in public and private, or flags as they fly from flag poles | 


or buildings, or small flags carried promiscuously by individuals. 








Be exceedingly careful, however, to salute flags carried as colors or 
standards by marching organizations representing official national 
allegiance to our United States of America. 

Again we wish to emphasize that in flag etiquette, as in heraldry, 
the point of honor is on the right of the flag as occupied by the 
starry blue union. Therefore when the flag is displayed flat against 
a surface the union should be on the flag’s own right as it faces an 
observer, or on the observer's ieft as he looks toward the flag. When 
displayed on a staff in any position the union should always be next 
to and at the staff top, except for mourning purposes, when it is 
half way down from the top. 

Never let Old Glory touch the ground, the floor, or trail in water. 
It should always be above or to the right of other flags in point of 
honor. When stretched on a wire across a street the union should 
be toward the north or the east, according to the street direction. 

In any indoor assembly the national flag is on the speaker's right 
when on a raised platform. When in the body of the hall below the 
platform it should be on the assembly's right as it faces the speaker. 
The flag should never drape a desk or stand. Use bunting. The flag 
displayed with the union down is a signal of distress. The latter 
should be placed over the left shoulder of a coffin, carried feet first, 
having the flag removed before burial. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, our flag is displayed at half staff 
from sunrise to noon when it is raised with the national salute 
and appropriate ceremonies. It files from the staff-top from noon 
to sunset. 

On other national and specially observed holidays the flag should 
be displayed from sunrise to sunset. It should be displayed every 
day from schoolhouses and from public buildings as it is our 
national emblem always to be respected in loyal pride. 

Our national flag is never dipped in salute. It receives the 
national salute of 21 guns. It should never be commercialized or 
carelessly used so as to lower its dignity. It should be carefully 
stored when not in use and never slighted or dishonored. Faded 
or torn flags made valueless by service may be privately burned. 
Do not drape the flag over any part of a vehicle, railroad train, 
or boat. Use bunting. Small flags on staffs may be secured to the 
chassis or radiator cap of an automobile. 

In the interest of international friendship we should always 
show respect to the flags of friendly foreign nations and to their 
national anthems. Our own anthem The Star-Spangled Banner 
is always honored in a manner similar to our flag. 

This is a most noble appeal to love and honor our flag, born 
as it was from the loyal brain of a patriot poet, Francis Scott Key, 
who, powder-stained and weary, in an anxious night-long vigil, 
while temporarily a prisoner on an enemy ship-deck, penned his 
stirring lines of ardent patriotism and flag-love, which all Ameri- 
cans should learn, ending with the following sentiment which 
should actuate every loyal citizen. 


“Then conquer we must when our cause it is just 
And this be our motto: ‘In God is our trust’ 

And The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


A salute to our National flag should not only express gratitude 
for its protecting privileges but also loyalty to our beautiful sym- 
bol of proper popular liberty under law. If you enjoy blessings 
under our flag and yet refuse to honor it, you become an unde- 
sirable citizen by disloyalty to American laws. Being thus an out- 
law you should have no place in these United States of America. 

A respectful salute to their flag by the citizens of any country 
is only a reasonable part of that loyal patriotism which has been 
commanded by the best civilized nations of all history. This is 
the only true guide to the most enlightened mental, spiritual, and 
political faith and practice. 

As well take the cross of Christ from the Christian Church as 
to take the American flag from the schoolhouse. It is the symbol, 
not of war alone or of our Federal sovereignty, but of the noblest 
ideals of the home; the church with freedom of true worship and 
of free and Christian education. The great task of the educator 
includes not only academic excellence, but also those effective 
loyalty lessons in enlightened patriotism that promotes the wel- 
fare of the State by preserving the liberties and sacred institu- 
tions of our country, who will reward its devotees in loyal pride. 

From the beginning, our American flag, the most beautiful pa- 
triotic trinity of symbolism in color, the most radiant banner in 
the world, has spoken to its citizens of American ideals of equality 
of opportunity and the enjoyment of a happy life with liberty 
without license, as proclaimed by our Declaration of Independence. 

It proclaims under our Federal Constitution the principles of 
freedom and equality under law, an “indestructible union of in- 
destructible States,” honest justice, national tranquillity, intelli- 
gent and scientific national defense, and the general welfare as 
ordained by the American people. May no group, insatiably am- 
bitious, destroy the intrinsic integrity of this fundamental instru- 
ment of government framed by conscientious patriots inspired by 
the most enlightened and liberal constitutional principles ever 
conceived and the rightecus wisdom of the Holy Scriptures. 

Our flag is the most valiant and virtuous in war and the most 
beneficent in peace, as it blesses the people with the lofty, moral 
ideals and the sacred treasures of enlightened freedom. It is the 
most honest banner in the world and the most humane in a 
pinnacle of integrity all its own. It is the eternal living majestic 
embiem of our righteous national sovereignty. 

Our flag not only embodies our highest aspirations but it is 
also symbolic of our achievements. It grows more lovely each 
year as our loyalty grows stronger to our enlightened sovereignty. 
Let us drink deeply today from the fountain of pure patriotism 
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to protect our country with eternal vigilance. Let us fondly re- 
new the creed and vital article of the faith and practice of staunch 
Americanism as we declare: “I believe that it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, 
to respect its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 

Let us memorize in heart and mind the following, ready to re- 
peat it as occasion requires. “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to the Republic for which it 
stands. One Nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Of our flag symbolism, General Washington said: “We take the 
stars from heaven, representing a new national constellation, the 
red from our mother country, separating it by white stripes show- 
ing that we have separated from her, and the white stripes shall 
go down to posterity representing liberty.” 

To this we may add as an inspiration from St. Andrew’s cross 
the Christian purity of purpose in thought, word, and action in 
exercising our enlightened civil liberties in public and private life, 
moral cleanness and the radiant hope for a happy and secure 
future. 

Under laws untarnished by license it means righteous and help- 
ful liberty and worthy freedom which helps to achieve all that is 
noblest and best in our national welfare. It permits to us the 
pursuit of the abundant life providing we in Christian charity 
safeguard the rights of our fellowmen with justice and moral in- 
tegrity. Well does the poet say, “May peace and order and beauty 
draw round our pure symbol of light and law.” 

The red symbolizes bravery to do and to dare, in martial force 
when necessary, in every righteous cause as our martyred patriot 
fathers did, whose courage rose with danger. They shed their 
blood in vicarious sacrifice that this Nation might be forever se- 
curely preserved. May this symbol inspire us with the same 
dauntless spirit that actuated our forefathers as they legislated our 
National Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776, so that we 
may never falter nor fail in our full duty to our country. 

This crimson tide also means the moral courage and strength 
to combat mightily all social, political, and economic evils in 
peace or war. This courage to suffer even unto death for our flag 
must spring from love—constant, strong, and true. Well spoken 
is he who says: 


“Flag of the free hearts hope and home 
By angel hands to valor given.” 


As this symbolism of our flag is spiritual, it is enshrined with 
much of the soul's bright immortality in its courageous hope. 
Thus freedom’s banner grows lovelier with the years if virtue will 
ever keep a shining pace with valor. The red blends with the 
rectangular blue union, which stands for profound and endless 
loyalty to our country. Blue is said to be the color of the great 
mother force in life, the power that brings forth and cherishes 
all that is lovable, noble, and true. In this union are the white 
stars of national faith and hope. 

Each five-pointed star is an ancient symbol for man. It may be 
taken to represent a sovereign State throbbing with the sworn 
loyalty of living citizens. It denotes the spirit of helpful service 
in benign brotherhood and Christian cooperation throughout this 
fair land which will consolidate us into a people who can with- 
stand all the assaults of our enemies, forever defending the most 
ideal interests of our Nation. Such a sentiment was approved by 
our Divine Saviour, who preached continuous and lofty patriotism. 

Therefore righteous liberty with exalted union must forever unite 
us into a mighty Nation, irresistible and invincible if we would 
preserve the spirit of our patriot founders. From the starry union 
of our flag as our blue field of national idealism we may interpret 
the following messages from each five-pointed star: 

These are the five desirable living qualities of honor, service, 
valor, virtue, and protection. 

We start with the first star point of honor, which always points 
upward in the zenith. It should always be most prominent in 
our minds, pointing heavenward. This quality includes honorable 
dealings among ourselves and with all nations maintaining a 
just peace as long as right and proper. Service, the second star 
point, national and international, ever remembering the sacred 
word that “He who does not care for his own is worse than an 
infidel.” Valor, the third star point, stands for defense when 
necessary against all foes without and within, scourging any dis- 
loyalty within our borders. Our defenders may die, but they 
should never surrender. The sword of righteousness against evil 
aggression is approved by the Holy Scriptures. It is urged by all 
the dictates of loyalty to home and country. Virtue, the fourth 
star point, is the achievement of those righteous ideals which 
should govern all public and private relations. Protection, the 
fifth star point, inspires the thought that all true Americans 
should be ready to protect the best interests of their country 
when it is threatened by domestic or international violence. In 
return for this service the National Government should properly 
care for its defenders. In all these considerations America has 
been supreme among all nations. 

When the fair components of our national emblem are so har- 
moniously blended they signify in all their splendor a sublime 
unity and all that is good, beautiful, and true in patriotism. In 
a strength of noble purposes it appeals to Heaven for lasting 
loyalty from all. 

Therefore, I repeatedly urge these flag lessons upon all citizens. 
I pray fervently that all Americans may be baptized with zeal 
for God and country both in peace and war. Be loyal, and the 
loyalty that lies in other men, sleeping but never dead, will rise 
im eagerness to meet thine own. 
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All loyal Americans should unceasingly combat those unfriendly 
influences in our midst which seek our ruin. Beware of foreign 
intrigue and treason masquerading as a false religion. Let not 
unpatriotic teaching in academic places nor intellectual anar- 
chists, evaders of eternal truth, deceive you. Do not let morons 
in patriotism lure you to error. Let us be neither fools nor 
cowards. No loyal person of sense should object to swearing 
allegiance to the American national flag and to our Federal Con- 
stitution. This requirement eliminates dangerous agitators who 
by unmmoral and treasonable propaganda would crucify our Fed- 
eral Union. 

Former President Harrison said: “God pity the American citi- 
zen who does not love the flag, who does not see in it the story of 
our great, free institutions and the hope of the home as well as 
of the Nation.” 

Now again I repeat, our motto must be: “On guard, America.” 
By valor and virtue forever stand firm and loyal to God and 
country. Whether it inspires us to battle or the cultivation of 
virtuous citizenship, I ask you all to show respect to our beloved 
national flag on every occasion that requires it. Teach your chil- 
dren to love and salute it. There is nothing in the Bible that 
forbids such action. 

May we enter into a new covenant with our souls by showing 
more love for our country and more respect for its matchless 
banner. If we follow these principles we may take courage be- 
cause we shall not fail in crucial hours. America will be preserved 
inviolate. 

I now close with a flag song I have written to the music of the 
Army bugle call, To the Colors, which is used to honor the flag 
by the field music when there is no band to play the national 
anthem. This song is approved by our War Department. I hope 
that it may become popular, as it is really a short oath of 
allegiance or loyalty lesson, suitable for true Americans. This is 
not meant to replace the national anthem, but it aims to promote 
flag loyalty: 

To our flag, to our flag, to the red, white, and blue; 

To its stars and its stripes may be ever be true 

We shall fight for the right in the strength of God’s might 
And be faithful in our service to the red, white, and blue. 
Hail the red, bravery; white, liberty; blue, loyalty. 

In thy purity, sovereign emblem, we live and die for thee. 


Prevention of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 1 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, OF 
SOTA, TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 16, 1937 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered 
by me on Tuesday evening, November 16, 1937, on the sub- 
ject of Prevention of War. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, I have the honor 
on this occasion to speak to you under the auspices of the Council 
for the Prevention of War, and take great pleasure in doing so. 

All the world’s people say they hate war and at the same time 
all governments prepare for war. I am not going to speak to you 
about the horrors of war or the futility of war. You know that 
already. I am going to talk to you about the prevention of war. 
It is difficult to prevent war unless we understand how war is 
made. We know many reasons why wars are made but we some- 
taimes fail to understand how the war makers make war possible. 
They cannot make war unless they can get the people to support 
war. 

The most dangerous thing connected with war is the people's 
will to war. That will must be manufactured. The state of 
the public mind must be prepared in favor of war. That state 
of mind is being prepared now all over the world. It has been 
going on in this country of ours, too, for several years. It has 
shown its ugly face in this country by speakers appearing before 
peace societies talking about the horrors of war and at the same 
time arguing that when war comes we cannot keep out of it and 
we must do our share. 

When a government makes war it must make the peopie be- 
lieve it is for a good purpose. Any particular war into which 
a government seeks to plunge its people must be made to appear 
such as, @ War to save democracy, or to abolish autocracy, or 
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dictatorships. When politicians find people discontented at home, 
they begin to talk of the sins of other governments and peoples. 

I am talking now of war for conquest of territories or trade 
routes or oil fields or raw materials, etc. 

I am not talking of war in case our country is attacked. If the 
United States territory is attacked by any foreign nation, it would 
be en act of patriotism for every person in the United States to 
defend this country, if necessary on the battlefield, but we are not 
going to be attacked. I have always contended that it is the first 
duty of an American citizen and statesman to carefully guard the 
interests of his own country. Statesmen of other countries play 
the game that way. Why should not we? We deplore the horrors 
of wars now going on. I am sympathetic with the idea that all 
people and all nations and governments, including our own, should 
be good. But I have no sympathy with the idea that we should 
send our armies and navies to foreign countries to do missionary 
work with the bayonet among other nations and to compel other 
nations to be good 

When people are being prepared to make war we are always told 
how bad other people and nations are, how bad other governments 
are, and how good we are. Many people have the notion that 
when other governments behave badly we should send armies over 
to kill their people for fear they might come over here to kill our 
people. History does not teach that war has raised the standard 
ot morality in international politics. 

We were told in the last war that unless we went to Europe, 
sent our boys to die in the trenches, that Germany would come 
over here and take our country. We now know that this kind of 
talk was all bunk. Military experts have definitely exploded that 
idea. We are being told now the same kind of a story that unless 
we go some place and make war on other people they will come 
and make war on us. To those people I would say if any nation 
wants to come and attack us, we will take care of them when 
they come. 

At the present time all kinds of military and naval alliances are 
arranged for the purpose of making war, but we are told that 
these alliances are really organizations for peace. The triple alli- 
ance and triple entente were made for war but the people were 
told, and made to believe, that they were instruments for peace. 
The Carnegie Foundation for peace became a propaganda organi- 
zation to get us into the war when war broke out in 1914. 
On April 20, 1917, the board of directors unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, assembled for their annual meeting, declare 
hereby their belief that the most effectual means of promoting 
durable international peace is to prosecute the war against the 
imperial Government of Germany to final victory for democracy, 
in accordance with the policy declared by the President of the 
United States.” 

Sir Gilbert Parker, of the British Army secret service, was made 
the chief of propaganda of the United States for the British For- 
eign Office. The purpose was to conduct propaganda to get us into 


the war. His duty was to convince the people of this country 
that we should go to war in order to have peace. He said that his 
mission was one of great delicacy. He said that he started his 


propaganda with university and 
work very well. 

Now, at this time, we have people traveling over this country 
speaking and giving interviews to the newspapers telling our 
people we should make war on Japan or mix into the controversy 
in Spain. Why not concentrate on home affairs? No country 
will attack us. We are too far away. 

It would be pertinent to ask them why they are so concerned 
about the welfare of foreign countries. Such concern at times may 
be commendable. However, when such concern is finally devel- 
oped into a demand that we shall make war because we do not like 
what foreign nations do, then the motives of these people should be 
questioned. History proves that nations now so concerned about 
China have always exploited China. Of course, the war going on 
there now is brutal. However, it is no more brutal to women and 
children than was the food blockade of Germany after the armistice 
of 1918; or the concentration camps of the British imposed on the 
Boers; or the French wars in Africa; or the looting of Peking by 
the allied armies of all the so-calied Christian nations. 

War makers always prepare the people for war by talking peace— 
getting the people so interested in peace they are willing to go to 
war. They stir the country into a frenzy of war fever. At such 
times people are made to believe that the most vile things are 
beautiful. 

I have talked to you about the prevention of war. I have tried 
to explain to you how the war makers make war possible by cleverly 
operating upon the minds of the people with clever propaganda. 

Hegel said that people cannot learn from history except one 
thing—that is, they cannot learn from history. 

Often war is started very gently. For instance, by quarantine 
and economic boycotts. People are led to believe that with an eco- 
nomic boycott no one will be shot; no one will have to die. A 
boycott of any kind is an act of war. It is, in fact, a blockade. 
Instead of a blockade by warships being sent to surround a country 
and keep it isolated so goods cannot come in, an economic blockade 
is a blockade from a distance by prohibiting the shipping of goods 
to a country against which we want to make war; an economic 
boycott or blockade is the first step to war. 

The most high-powered salesmanship in the world will be cen- 
tered upon us to get us in on one side or the other, if and when 
the next war comes. There is nothing new in the picture from the 
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last war; they have only changed the names. They want us to 
go to war now against dictatorship; in the last war they called it 
autocracy. They say now we must save democracy. That was 
what they said then. The question is, Are we able to learn any- 
thing from history? We shall see what we shall see. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, POSTMASTER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW 
FEDERAL BUILDING AT CENTRALIA, WASH., OCTOBER 15, 
1937 





Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert the text of the 
speech delivered by Postmaster General James A. Farley at 
the dedication of the new Federal Building at Centralia, 
Wash., October 15, 1937, in my congressional district. 

The address of the Postmaster General of the United 
States is as follows: 


It is good to be in Centralia today and have the opportunity of 
participating with the citizens of this city in the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the dedication of your new post office. 

I am especially delighted today to be in Centralia with my good 
friend, your Congressman, Martin F. Smrrn. This district may 
well be proud of Congressman SmirH’s able representation in the 
House of Representatives. He has at all times supported the ad- 
ministration and President Roosevelt in his efforts to be of assist- 
ance to the people. I congratulate this district upon its good 
judgment in selecting as its representative Congressman SmMiIrTnH, 
and I hope that you will keep him in Washington as long as he 
cares to remain. 

In assembling here today for the purpose of dedicating this 
building we are marking another milestone in the history of Cen- 
tralia’s postal service, which dates back to the establishment of 
the local post office on October 10, 1857. At that time this office 
was known as Skookumchuck, Thurston County, and our records 
indicate that Charles Van Wormer was the first postmaster to serve 
this community. This office was later changed into Lewis County, 
although it was not until January 11, 1884, that its name was 
changed to Centralia. 

On an occasion of this kind I feel it is appropriate that I talk 
to you on the subject of the United States Postal Service, which, 
as we all know, played such a prominent role in our early history, 
and which has continued to form a very necessary link in the 
later development and expansion of the entire country. 

This new Federal building which we are dedicating today is one 
of several hundred new post-office buildings that have been and 
are now being constructed throughout the country under the 
present administration’s post-office building program. During the 
past 3 years Congress has provided funds for more than fourteen 
hundred new post-office buildings throughout the country. Eight 
hundred and forty-six of these buildings have been completed or 
are in the course of construction, and it is anticipated that the 
remaining projects will be placed under contract within the next 
few months. Every State, Territory, and insular possession shares 
in this vast building program, and I need not inform you of the 
tremendous impetus that this program of President Roosevelt has 
given to the building, heavy industries, and allied trades. It has 
resulted in thousands of men receiving employment, both at the 
site of construction and in the production of the raw materials 
that have been used in the buildings. 

It is true that a lot of money was spent and is being spent in 
worth-while projects and emergency employment, which, to a great 
extent, has helped in establishing new markets for your products 
here in the Northwest as well as every other section of the Nation. 
Our adversaries never tire of pointing out the extent of this ex- 
penditure. One would think from their wails and groans that the 
money had been loaded on scows, towed out to sea, and dumped 
into the depths of the ocean. Actually, of course, this money went 
into the arteries of trade, into pay envelopes. A lot of it is rep- 
resented in the bank deposits and in investments that those bank 
deposits made possible. It was not wasted and is still working 
to the benefit of our whole economic system. Without it, we 
would have had a picture very different from that presented 
today. 

All of you can remember the miles of idle factories, the armies 
of jobless men, the crashing banks, and the business failures of 
the period of the depression. Do you think that any price was 
too great to pay for freeing this country of the horror of that 
time? 
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I need not inform you of the new sane and far-reaching pros- 
perity that has been reborn in this country. For the whole 
country is faring just about as well as Washington. I haven't 
time to talk about what the C. C. C. camps have done for your 
State—I mean what they have done in addition to preventing 
thousands of boys becoming tramps and in building up their 
mental and physical strength, until nowadays the alumni of the 
Conservation Corps are in demand by employers everywhere. In- 
stead of being an alarming liability, these young men have be- 
come a great asset to our Nation. I haven't time to talk about 
the protection of your forests, steps taken to prevent soil erosion, 
or of the many new public buildings, and miles and miles of good 
roads that have come to you as a byproduct of the processes of 
the recovery. 

This particular project here in Centralia was authorized under 
the act of Congress of August 12, 1935, at which time $98,000 
was allotted for the acquisition of a site and construction of this 
new post-office building here in Centralia. 

This new building will result in the residents of this community 
receiving better mail service than they have had at any time in 
the past because of the enlarged and improved facilities, while at 
the same time it provides ideal working conditions for those public 
servants who work within its walls. 

Reverting to the subject of actual postal service, the United 
States Postal Service is the largest and most important single 
business enterprise to be found anywhere in the world, and it is 
generally regarded as one of the most efficiently administered of 
all business enterprises, either public or private. 

There are more than a quarter of a million men and women regu- 
larly engaged in handling the mails, and they are organized into 
various divisions of the Service so that all mail moves from sender 
to recipient in the most expeditious way. A major share of the 
credit for the efficiency of the system must go to these capable, 
conscientious, and loyal officials and employees. 

Since the early colonial days it has been the policy of successive 
Government administrations in this country to keep extending and 
improving and modernizing the facilities for intercourse and com- 
merce and communication among the people. In a very large 
degree our Nation owes its greatness to this policy. Without sat- 
isfactory means for travel and for the interchange of goods and 
information the Colonies could not in the old days have established 
that community interest, could not have reached that unity of 
spirit and that national sentiment which made possible their suc- 
cessful war for independence. Without these things the Thirteen 
States could never have been welded into a single people. With- 
out them our country could never have reached its high place 
among the nations of the world. 

In this age we have the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio. 
But the Postal Service remains, as it has always been, the back- 
bone of our system of communication, and the Government's policy 
is to keep it modern and efficient. The construction of this 
post office and of similar post offices at other towns and cities 
which are included in the Federal building program is a part of 
that policy. 

The happiness and prosperity of the entire country is definitely 
interwoven with the successful operation of the postal establish- 
ment, although the average person has but scant knowledge and 
information as to its operations and far-flung ramifications. It 
appears to him to go on automatically in a matter-of-fact man- 
ner after he deposits his mail in the letter box and little does 
he realize the tremendous amount of work and planning that 
enters into the transmission of a single letter. 

A great deal is being said these days about Government in 
business. It is quite a controversial subject. Be that as it 
may, the United States Postal Service is the one business which 
is carried on by the Government with unanimous approval. 

As a business enterprise, it is, perhaps, unsurpassed in the 
extent and scope of its operations. It has more than 45,000 
offices, and a highly trained force of approximately a quarter of 
a million employees. We handle some 20 billion pieces of mail 
annually, and render numerous special services to the public. 
These involve hundreds of millions of transactions, and the collec- 
tion and disbursement of billions of dollars in money. 

The Post Office Department is rendering a service which, al- 
though an indispensable governmental function, is paid for by 
the public in the same manner as you pay for services provided 
private concerns, except, of course, that the Postal Service is 
not conducted for profit. While its primary purpose is the re- 
ceipt, transportation, and delivery of the mails, it carries on other 
activities necessary to complete the regular functions of the mails, 
such as the registration and insurance of letters and parcels, and 
the C. O. D. facilities. 

The Postal Service may be regarded as a huge enterprise owned 
by all the people to whom its executives and its employees are 
responsible. This big business should be conducted on a sound 
financial basis, that is to say, the postal revenues, which embrace 
the money derived from the sale of stamps, postage paid on matter 
which may be mailed without stamps affixed, and the charges for 
various other services, should cover the cost of postal operations. 

The Post Office Department wound up the fiscal year 1931 with 
a@ net postal deficit in round numbers of more than $98,000,000, 
the fiscal year 1932 ended with a net postal deficit of more than 
$152,000,000, and there was a net postal deficit in the fiscal year 
1933 of more than $50,000.000. The deficit for 1933 was incurred 
notwithstanding that at the beginning of that year the postage 
rate on all first-class matter was raised from 2 to 3 cents, which 
imcreased the revenues of the Department approximately $75,000,- 
000. The present administration assumed office in March 1933, 4 
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months before the end of that fiscal year and too late to exercise 
any marked effect on the finances of the Department for that year 

The fiscal year 1934 was the first full year of operation under 
this administration. At the beginning of that year the postage 
rate on local first-class matter was reduced from 3 to 2 cents. 
This reduction resulted in an annual loss of more than $20,000,000 
in revenue. With postage receipts for the year $900,000 beiow 
the receipts for the previous year, the Department showed a net 
postal surplus of more than $12,000,000 

The fiscal year 1935 was ended with a net postal surplus of 
approximately $5,000,000. 

The 40-hour-week law and the transfer of the custody of post- 
Office buildings from the Treasury Department to the Post Office 
Department brought an increase in expenditures of $60,000,000 
during the fiscal year 1936. Notwithstanding, the year ended with 
a net postal deficit of less than $17,000,000 

Reports which I now have before me in Washington Indicate 
that for the fiscal year 1937 another net postal surplus will be 
shown. 

Some critics have pointed out that while surpluses were shown 
for the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, the Department drew sub- 
stantial sums from the Treasury to meet expenses in those years. 
In this connection, let me remind you that large sums were also 
drawn from the Treasury during the fiscal years 1931, 1932, and 
1933, and that these sums, like those drawn from the Treasury 
during the fiscal years of this administration, were to cover the 
cost of services rendered free by the Department under law or at 
less than cost, or to pay aviation and merchant-marine subsidies 
which the law required to be paid through the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

It was after taking credit for such so-called nonpostal items 
that the previous administration showed deficits ranging from 
$50,000,000 to $152,000,000 a year, and it was after taking credit for 
such items that this administration has shown annual surpluses, 
with the exception of the fiscal year 1936, when the 40-hour-week 
law and the transfer of the custody of post-office buildings from 
the Treasury Department added $60,000,000 a year to the Depart- 
ment’s expenses. 


In conclusion, I would like to leave one thought with you. 
Whenever you enter this building, whenever your eye falls upon 
its attractive exterior, let it be a reminder to you of the power 
and dignity of the United States, of the undying principles which 
animate our Government, and of the determination of President 
Roosevelt to serve the common good 


The Postal Service 
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or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the Postal Service has been 
operated in a most businesslike manner during the past 4 
years. In other words, without any change in bookkeeping 
methods, a net deficit of $152,000,000 in 1932 was reduced to 
$50,000,000 in 1933, and became a surplus of $12,000,000 in 
1934, a surplus of $5,000,000 in 1935, a deficit of $17,000,000 
in 1936, and a surplus which will equal approximately a 
million dollars a month for 1937. 

In balancing the postal budget, savings were effected in 
the leasing of buildings and by constructing annexes and 
substations as well. Savings were also effected by the con- 
solidation, since March 1933, of nearly 7,000 rural routes. A 
reduction was effected by this administration in the subsidies 
both to domestic and foreign air-mail contractors and also 
in the marine subsidies. The latter are now a charge against 
the Treasury, through the Maritime Commission. Savings 
have been effected in the purchase of trucks and supplies, as 
well as in the increase in personnel efficiency. Revenue in- 
come has also been increased, mainly through the levy of 
3-cent postage. 

While the postal budget has been brought into approxi- 
mate balance during recent years by added revenues, in- 
creased efficiency, and administrative savings, the Department 
has been burdened with new costs. The 40-hour-week law, 
the transfer of the custody of post-office and Federal build- 
ings to the Department, the new services rendered other de- 
partments by the postal system, including the sale of Treas- 
ury bonds and hunters’ stamps, the payment of the soldiers’ 
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Security program, and now the work incidental to the un- 
employment census, are some of the added services re- 
quired of the Post Office Department; and yet with it all the 
postal revenues are in approximate balance, which is a re- 
markable tribute to the administrative and the postal per- 
sonnel. It is all the more remarkable when we consider the 
huge losses incidental to the operation of our second, third, 
and fourth-class mail services. The Department for the 
fiscal year 1936, according to the cost ascertainment figures, 
lost $90,000,000 in handling second-class mail, $23,000,000 
on third-class mail, and $18,000,000 on fourth-class mail. 
If the Department could eliminate the free services, the sub- 
sidies, and require each classification to pay the cost of the 
service, the postal budget would be balanced without 3-cent 
postage. A satisfied public, a prudent administration, an ef- 
ficient personnel, a cooperative Congress, have produced the 
Nation’s most successful public enterprise. 
THE WORK OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, AS THE POST OFFICE 
COMMITTEES ARE CALLED 

In the last session there were 750 postal bills presented to 
Congress. This averaged four bills a day, most of which were 
referred to the Post Office Committees. Included were pri- 
vate relief bills for claims against the Department; bills 
relating to the construction and maintenance of post offices; 
bills dealing with every phase of the postal activities, in- 
cluding the use of the mails, rates, classifications, regulations, 
postal facilities, and the pay and working conditions of 
postal employees. Five hundred of these bills deait directly 
with the operation of the Postal Service, and 10 of them were 
enacted into law and approved by the President. Six of 
those approved related to compensation and employee work- 
ing conditions; two concerned postal rates; one provided 
payment to temporary postmasters at the small offices in 
cases of emergency; and one was for the purpose of classify- 
ing certain bills and statements of account as first-class 
mail matter. 

Ten postal bills which passed the House are still awaiting 
consideration in the Senate Post Office Committee. Nine of 
these relate to employees, one to experimental air-mail 
service. 

Four House postal bills are on the House Calendar, and 
concern air mail, compensation for fourth-class postmasters, 
and the illustration of JInited States postage stamps. 

Two House postal bills are on the Senate Calendar and 
may be considered early in the next session. One extends 
air-mail mileage and the other affects the compensation of 
postal laborers. 

Four Senate bills approved by the Senate are still to be 
acted upon by our House committee. These bills affect the 
consolidation of rural routes, protection of the mail monop- 
oly, extension of second-class mail privileges to publications 
of certain State departments, and the punishing of senders 
of threatening communications. 

The President vetoed one postal bill during the last session 
which had for its purpose the status of star-route carriers. 

During all the time these measures were receiving consid- 
eration, the committees of the House and Senate were aware 
of the friendly cooperation of all parties interested. 

EXPANSION IN UNITED STATES AIR MAIL SERVICE SINCE 1933 


In the fiscal year 1933 the northern transcontinental route 
extended no further west than Billings; today it extends 
from Chicago to Seattle, giving fast, through service to the 
entire Northwest. 

The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and West 
Virginia had no air-mail service in 1933; those States now 
have direct service. In 1933 the Territory of Hawaii had 
no air-mail service, whereas now all of the major islands of 
the Territory are connected by means of route AM-33, In 
Alaska, where the airplane service is performed under star- 
route authorization, we have 18 air-mail routes at the pres- 
ent time giving service from twice a week to once a month, 
and the Department is now advertising for additional service 
by air from Juneau, Alaska, to White Horse, Canada, and 
from White Horse to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

There has been a complete renovation of equipment since 
1933. At that time there was not a single Douglas, Electra, 
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or any of the newer model Lockheed multimotored plancs 


| in operation, which types are now predominant in the high- 


speed trunk-line service which we have today. 

Our domestic air-mail routes in 1933 covered 27,679 miles; 
today they cover 31,991 miles and serve 47 States. The 
amount of mail transported over these routes has increased 
from 6,741,788 pounds to 19,553,543 pounds, and the mail 
revenue from $6,116,441 to $12,000,000. In 1933, 304,289 
passengers were transported, bringing in a revenue of $6,- 
407,748. This year 918,662 passengers were transported at 
a revenue of $21,508,325, while the express carried has grown 
from 744,452 to 6,845,275 pounds in the same period. 

Our foreign air-mail routes show the same satisfying re- 
sults. In 1933 the length of the routes was 18,898 miles; 
this year it is 29,955 miles. The mail volume has increased 
from 166,705 to 384,695 pounds; the miles flown from 3,775,- 
454 to 4,445,590 miles; and the passenger-miles from 22,589,- 
926 to 56.975.000. 

In looking over the record of the Department of Commerce 
for the period 1933 to 1937, it is noted that a number of new 
mail stops were established; approximately 249 beacons, 43 
landing fields, and 41 new radio stations set up, and some 42 
of the earlier and more obsolete type of radio stations were 
rebuilt. Also, the teletype weather reporting system has 
been extended about 8,000 miles, from 13,000 miles in 1933 to 
21,000 miles in 1937. 

THE TRANS-PACIFIC AIR SERVICE 

A few days ago, November 24, the Hawaiian Clipper left 
San Francisco to begin the third year of the trans-Pacific 
service. America’s first transoceanic air-mail service has 
been in operation for 2 years and is without parallel any 
place in the world. It is the only over-the-ocean passenger- 
carrying service that exists. It has completed 162 sched- 
uled flights without a forced landing or accident of any kind, 
covering 1,288,773 miles in regular service, or 96 percent 
of its scheduled mileage. This indicates that America has 
made greater progress in commercial aviation than any other 
nation in the world. 

The trans-Pacific service has increased its mail volume this 
year over that of last year by 173 percent. The first year 
it carried 954.730 letters; the second year it carried 2,608,246 
letters, doubling, almost tripling the first year’s performance. 
More than half a ton of mail is being carried weekly from 
California to China by air, or about 230,000 letters every 
month. 

The passenger service is increasing. Nearly 2,000 persons 
flew the Pacific in the past year, a record of some 7,931,312 
passenger-miles. 

The cargo-carrying department shows even bigger figures. 
Since schedules were started across the Pacific the clippers 
have carried 505,944 pounds of cargo in addition to pas- 
senger and mail loads. Serum and other medical supplies 
have been rushed across the ocean to the Orient; news reels 
of the bloody conflicts now being waged in China have been 
flown to the States; practically everything that could be 
put aboard has been sent by air. 


Amend the Revenue Act of 1936 With Regard to 
Undistributed-Profits Tax Now 
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or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, recent newspaper dispatches 
indicate that employment in the steel industry has been 
slashed to about half of that of last Spring. In Lackawanna, 
N. Y., the Bethlehem Steel Co. has dropped some 8,000 men 
from the rolls. The same firm in Dayton, Ohio, has dropped 
some 26,000 men, resulting in the industry’s lowest produc- 
tion in 3 years. 
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We do not want to permit this period of industrial reces- 
sion to result in collapse and another depression. Building 
and real-estate operations must be revived if we are to re- 
store normal economic conditions in the country. Repeal of 
the surtax on undistributed profits is widely advocated, and 
leaders of the House and Senate have given assurances that 
such legislative action can be expected. It appears, how- 
ever, that the action to be taken by the Congress will be 
postponed until January. I want to take this opportunity 
to urge that action be taken now. 

One of the large manufacturing firms in my district writes 
me regarding the effect of this tax on his business as follows: 

It has been very destructive in its action because of the fact 
that on account of the severe depression our working capital was 
sadly depleted and it is necessary that it be built up for two 
reasons. First, to put us in good financial position. And second, 
to provide extra funds to carry us through the next depression, 
which is sure to come, as depressions do come. We have been 
obliged to replace several of our machine tools recently and to buy 
additional new ones. In addition to this we have been obliged 
to make extensive repairs because of our inability to-do these 
things during the depression. We have an investment of over 
$1,600,000, and when we are busy we employ about 400 men. 
Therefore, the management has a double responsibility; that is, 
the responsibility to stockholders and responsibility to employees 
in order to keep our plant in a healthy condition and to carry on 
development work necessary to expand our business. There are 
thousands of companies in like condition. 


Another large construction company in my district writes 
thus: 

Corporations do not, as a rule, object to paying their stockholders 
reasonable dividends, but the management is faced with the neces- 
sity of building up a strong financial condition, as well as provid- 
ing money for improvements and expansions. To a very large 
extent this is the way that many great corporations have been 
built up. I might mention United States Steel, Bethlehem, Gen- 
eral Electric,,.and many others who have also paid reasonable 
dividends. 


My bill (H. R. 4594) designed to ameliorate the tax on 
undistributed profits, has been pending in the Ways and 
Means Committee since February 10, 1937. The provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1936 do not permit deductions for 
expenditures for improvements. My bill would permit deduc- 
tions for payments made in liquidation of a debt for con- 
struction or other improvements over a period of years. I 
am firmly convinced that enactment of this legislatior would 
develop a zreat voiume of private construction, thereby fur- 
nishing private employment to great numbers of workers and 
relieve the Government of large expenditures in developing 
work at public expense for the unemployed. A petition to 
bring the bill out on the floor for immediate action is on 
the Speaker’s desk and I urge those who are interested in 
obtaining action now to sign this petition without delay. 


Relations Between Employers and Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRA WALTON DREW 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HERBERT M. SYME, ATTORNEY FOR THE 
PENNSYLVANIA UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD 


Mr. DREW of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
radio address by Mr. Herbert M. Syme, attorney for the 
Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensation Board: 


It is difficult to find a cure-all in social and human problems. 
I believe that the greatest contribution that can be made to a 
solution of our industrial problems is a better understanding by 
employer and employee. 

Let me enumerate some of the difficulties that have been pre- 
sented in my experience in industrial matters. 
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Employers say that labor must be responsible, that unions é 
arbitrary and unreasonable in their demands; they do not consider 
the employers’ plight. 

Unions say the employer is hardheaded, obstinate: that he won't 
give in and won't try to understand. 

What of the closed shop? How about the check-off? How about 
discharge cases? What are you going to do with these things? 

Some of these questions are answered by the National Labor 
Relations Act. Some are not. Legislation has outlawed the com- 
pany-dominated union. It has said to an employer that where a 
majority of his employees indicate a desire for a particular labor 
organization he must deal with that organization as the exclusive 
bargaining agency with respect to wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

It has said to that employer that he may grant the closed shop, 
but it is not obligatory upon him to do so. After that he must 
bargain in good faith. Bargaim in good faith is a very sensitive, 
delicate, and difficult subject 

We have legislation providing for certain things, and a great 
many employers are willing to go as far as the law compels them 
Organized labor, however, in most instances wants the employer to 
go far beyond what is required of him by law. 

The important thing, I believe, is the desire on the part of both 
sides to try to understand the problems and establish a mutuality 
of understanding. 

Labor must live up to its contract; must live up to every com- 
mitment it makes. That is also true of the employer. The diffi- 
culty is that contracts in early labor relations were negotiated 
merely as a gesture of good faith, never as legal instruments, 
enforcible in court. Notwithstanding that, the United Mine Work- 
ers, American Federation of Hosiery Workers, International Ladies 
Garment Workers, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, building trades 
and various other unions have a long and honorable record of 
living up to their contractual obligations. 

With the rapid growth of the labor movement, a labor leader may 
have crept in here and there who does not appreciate the respon- 
sibility he bears. But that may also be true of employers. 

With new procedures established and new laws passed, labor 
leaders will have some tribunal other than the picket line to go to, 
and there will come a change in strategy. 

Although a minimum wage may be established by law, the prob- 
lem of wages will still agitate employer-employee relationships 
Then there are small grievances that, notwithstanding their small- 
ness, may be a source of trouble. I recently had an experience 
where an employee in a specialist dress shop insisted on eating 
garlic. He was a good man; he served the company faithfully; but 
still he ate garlic. The company wanted to discharge him, but felt 
the union would object and label such action as discriminator 
not against garlic eaters but against union members. The matter 
was adjusted. There are a multitude of such instances where 
someone outside the employer and employee shoulc be brought in 
Especially is this true in new unions. 

The United States Department of Labor and the State depart- 
ment of labor have had men and women as mediators who have 
tried to do their best and in many instances have performed a 
commendable job in adjusting labor industrial controversies. But 
they have many handicaps. First, they are undermanned. Sec- 
ondly, they are individuals frequently coming into strange terri- 
tory, not knowing and not being able to influence either employer 
or employee. 

For a number of years now individual localities have adopted 
systems of mediation. Toledo has a plan of that kind. Philadel- 
phia for some time had such a plan. New York has recently 
passed an act that provides for such a plan of mediation. Newark 
has a similar plan. 

How do these boards work? The boards consist of an equal 
number of representatives of labor and employees. In other words, 
the outstanding and most enlightened industrialists in a com- 
munity are recruited to serve on the board with the outstanding 
and most enlightened labor leaders. The board usually has an 
impartial chairman, who represents the public and who usually 
holds the balance of power. 

That is all there is to it. You get a hearing before such a 
board usually by writing a letter or making a telephone call. 
The members of the board are men in a local community. They 
have a local responsibility. They have been born, they live and 
probably will die in the community. They are interested in the 
continued welfare of the community. 

An enlightened employer talking to another employer can ac- 
complish a great deal more than either a government agent or a 
labor leader. On the other hand, an experienced labor leader, 
who has gone through many a fray and has solved many an 
economic problem, can do far more with his colleagues than can 
any other person. In addition to this, there is the problem of 
arbitration. Neither labor nor industry wants compulsory arbi- 
tration. But there are instances where both sides may say, “Let 
us submit this issue to an impartial tribunal and be bound by 
the decision handed down by it.” 

The older and stronger unions spend each year thousands and 
thousands of dollars on arbitrators, but the younger and weaker 
unions do not have the wherewithal, and the result is that very 
frequently they hunt for an arbitrator, cannot get a suitable 
person, and industrial strife results. The local community can 
supply a great many persons who would be willing to serve with- 
out compensation. If necessary, compensate them. In the long 
Tun it would cost the city much less than strikes cost. 
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Another difficulty in our employer-employee relationships has 
been the fact that we become conscious of a difficulty only at the 
time a strike arises. Then we see in screaming headlines that 
John Doe broke Richard Roe's skull and that Mary Smith stripped 
Bessie Jones and that a hearing will be held before a magistrate 
the next morning. 

Industrial relations, however, should be looked into before they 
break into strikes, before they get on the front page. We should 
have not only a hospital of industrial relations, but also a con- 
valescent home. We should have an industrial clinic. 

I have been in conference with several Congressmen and I pro- 
posed a national mediation plan of this kind. I proposed that 
a single body be established in Washington for the purpose of 
setting up, directing, and coordinating local boards of this kind 
all over the country. Uniformity of policy would be established 
by the national board. It would have its representatives sitting 
on every one of these mediation boards. Labor and industry would 
be recruited from each community. Newspaper and radio support 
would be enlisted to corral public opinion. 

The employer who under such circumstances would not act 
in good faith, or the union that would not act in good faith, 
would not have the legislative whip over it but would have the full 
force of public opinion. In Toledo, for instance, two newspapers 
actively support the plan and that city, which was strife-torn for 
a number of years, has established relative peace. 

There is one fundamental principle that should never be lost 
sight of. We can safeguard labor's right to organize. That has 
to be done. But collective bargaining as such, the question of 
bargaining in good faith; that sensitive and delicate approach 
to a problem and an earnest effort to solve it, can never be 
legislated into existence. That is a subjective approach. And 
in that respect, society must take a hand and a good-neighbor 
policy must be adopted. 

These bipartisan boards would bring about an interchange of 
opinions and a method of solving problems. They would initiate 
research to establish the status of a particular industry. The 
wages and the working hours might be investigated so that both 
sides would not work blindly as they do today 

The older unions have done a fine job in that respect. The 
Hosiery Workers Union recently spent $10,000 for a survey of the 
industry. The hatters have done a similar work. The mine 
workers are constantly investigating economic conditions. 

When it comes to the weaker unions, newly organized unions, 
the unions where most of the trouble arises, the problem is more 
difficult and that should be a source of concern to society. 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM A. ASHBROOK 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1937 


COMMUNICATION FROM FRED BRENCKMAN, WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 





Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Rrecorp, I include the following communica- 
tion which was sent to Members of Congress yesterday by 
Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the 
National Grange: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1937. 
To the Members of Congress: 

There are certain features of the farm bill, H. R. 8505, now 
pending in the House, with which the National Grange is in full 
accord. We believe that, broadly speaking, the soil-conservation 
program is sound and should be continued, and we favor the 
objectives outlined in the declaration of policy contained in the 
bill, particularly with reference to giving the farmers price parity 
with other groups and a fair share of the national income. We 
likewise favor that feature of the House bill which would make 
$10,000,000 available each year for research in the effort to find 
new uses for farm products in industry and to extend markets 
and outlets for farm commodities. Another new feature of the 
bill which meets with our approval is that which would authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to intervene and cooperate with farm 
cooperative associations in rate cases coming before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

However, we are strongly of the opinion that the new legisla- 
tion should be based on the idea of voluntary cooperation on the 
part of the farmers, rather than compulsory control on the part 
of the Government. It should be clearly understood that under 
no circumstances does the Government have the right to use the 
word “must” when it comes to telling the farmers of the country 
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how much or how little they should produce of any particular 
crop, or how much or how little they should place upon the mar- 
ket. There can be no such thing as a majority, under the guise 
of a referendum, dictating to a minority in matters of this kind. 

The provisions relating to compulsory control, quotas, and 
penalties contained in Senate bill S. 2787 violate all the best tra- 
ditions of American democracy. If this bill should be enacted, 
it would lay the basis for perhaps 100,000 lawsuits in the agricul- 
tural States of the country every year. So far from being a help 
in the solution of the farm problem, there is justification for say- 
ing that the enactment of this measure would further complicate 
the situation and render the plight of the farmer more desperate 
than ever. 

It should be remembered that Congress has a responsibility re- 
garding the constitutionality of legisldtion that is enacted, as well 
as the Supreme Court. If such a measure as the Senate bill 
should pass and in due time the Supreme Court, in the perform- 
ance of its sworn duty, should declare it to be unconstitutional, 
it would simply furnish an excuse for certain elements to raise 
a hue and cry that would resound throughout the agricultural 
sections of the country to the effect that the Supreme Court is 
the enemy of the farmer. That would not be fair to the Supreme 
Court, nor would anyone be benefitted by it. 

In the opinion of the National Grange, both House and Senate 
bills should be referred back to committee and stripped of their 
compulsory features. In planning a long-time program for agri- 
culture, we should not begrudge the time nor the patience that 
is necessary to make it sound, workable, and constitutional. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By FRED BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 





Reciprocal-Trade Agreements—Shoe Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 





ARTICLE BY HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., IN THE BOSTON 
ADVERTISER, NOVEMBER 28, 1937 





Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the REcorpD an article by the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts {Mr. Lopce], published in the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser of November 28, 1937, entitled, “Shoe Industry 
Must Have Pact Delay.” 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SHoe Inpustry Must Have Pact DeLay 


HENRY Cabot LopGE, JR., United States Senator from 
Massachusetts | 
(Written expressly for the Boston Sunday Advertiser) 


(Last week Senator Lopce introduced a resolution calling on 
Secretary of State Hull to suspend all further negotiations for 
reciprocal-trade agreements for 1 year so as to maintain employ- 
ment and prevent involvement in European war zones.) 

(Copyright, 1937, by the Boston Sunday Advertiser) 

When a cotton sheet factory closes or a shoe factory shuts down, 
there are doubtless many reasons for it. But you will often find 
that one reason is that cotton sheets or shoes have come into 
the United States from foreign countries which sell so cheap that 
they undersell the articles which we make here. 

These foreign goods—be they sheets from Japan or shoes from 
Czechoslovakia—sell at low prices because the help in Japan or 
in Czechoslovakia are paid a low wage and are worked for long 
hours. 4 

If we Americans want to stay in business, keep our jobs, and 
meet this competition, there are two things we can do. We can 
either cut our wages to the Czechoslovak level, raise our hours, 
and lower our standard of living, or we can pass a law which 
will keep these substandard goods out of the United States. 

Throughout our history we have chosen the second course. 
We have refused to cut our living standards to those of pauper- 
paid foreign labor. We have instead had a tariff law which set 
up a barrier which protected us against this type of foreign 
competition. The existence today of many of our industries would 
not have been possible without that tariff law. 


OFF IN OPPOSITE DIRECTION 


Today Secretary of State Hull and others propose that we go in 
the opposite direction. They say that we should make agreements 


[By 
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with foreign nations to lower our tariffs and let in more foreign 
goods. Then, they say, the foreigners would buy more American 
goods. It sounds like a wonderful theory. 

They tell us that the old system of making tariff laws was bad. 
I agree. 

As a newspaperman, I observed the making of a tariff law. I 
have seen the logrolling. I have seen the way in which tariff 
protection was given merely as a device to raise prices in industries 
which deserved no protection at all. I have seen the abuses of 
the old system. They prevented a healthy foreign trade, which 
means increased sales of American goods. They kept prices to the 
consumer artificially high. I agree wholeheartedly with Secretary 


Hull and his supporters that the old system of congressional tariff- ~ 


making was bad. 

We should therefore look at any proposal to change this system 
with a friendly eye. We can go a step farther and agree with 
Secretary Hull that it is a fine thing for us to sell our surplus 
production abroad and that, of course, we therefore must buy 
those foreign goods which we do not produce at home. 


CASE OF PRACTICE VS. THEORY 


The purpose of getting away from the old logrolling tariff 
system is a fine purpose. And the purpose of conserving and 
strengthening our legitimate foreign trade is a fine purpose. And 
the purpose of promoting peace and goodwill is a fine purpose. 

So far, so good. We can agree on these aims. Let’s see the 
method. How does the Secretary of State propose to achieve 
these aims? 

One way which he intends to use is that of making an agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia. Let us study this idea. It will show 
how different actual practice can be from beautiful theory. 

1. In Czechoslovakia they make furniture and shoes and other 
things. They make many of the things which we make in Massa- 
chusetts. Recently Czechoslovak shoes were Offered for sale in 
this country at $1.17 a pair. 

Think of the low wages that must have been paid to make that 
low price possible. 

A reduction in the tariff on shoes may be the deathblow to our 
Massachusetts shoe industry. The tariff on shoes is too low 
already. Several million pairs of Czechoslovak shoes came into 
this country last year. We should raise the tariff on shoes—not 
talk of lowering it. 

2. Now, consider this: We are trying to raise wages. We are 
trying to shorten hours. We have a government which tries to do 
many things for its citizens and this means heavy taxes. Our 
national budget is out of balance. Therefore we have a big 
national debt. 

And all these factors create an upward spiral which raises our 
costs. 

8. Other countries have not followed our example where hours, 
wages, and taxes are concerned. Consequently their costs are 
lower. 

4. We are told over and over again that one of the main pur- 
poses of this new policy is to promote peace. We presume that 
this means peace for the United States. Now, look at your map 
cf Europe. See where Czechoslovakia is—right in the heart of 
the armed camp on the world’s most celebrated battlefield—con- 
tinental Europe. With war looming as large as it does today, how 
does it promote peace for us to increase our trade relations—and 
hence the chance for friction and involvement-—with people in that 
part of the world? 

5. Trade agreements have been concluded between the United 
States and 16 nations—all of them within a space of time so recent 
that their exact effects cannot yet be ascertained. Should we not 
see how these have resulted before going further? 


TIME TO PAUSE IS NOW 


These five points deserve consideration. It is, of course, easy 
to find fault—and so I do not merely criticize. We can readily 
admit the faults of the old system and the undoubted worth of 
the stated purpose of the new policy. We do criticize some of the 
methods which it is proposed to use. 

And we submit that the time has come to pause * * * to 
go slow * * * until we can see the effect of wage legislation; 
of hour legislation; and of tax legislation. We simply cannot raise 
our costs at home and lower our defense against low costs abroad— 
and expect to have any industry left. We cannot go in two dif- 
ferent directions at once. 

Therefore, let us wait for a year, when we can make agreements 
more intelligently because we may then know the facts. 

It is true, as Secretary Hull says «wnat we are all consumers who 
buy food and clothes and household goods and that it is a fine 
thing for consumers to pay low prices. That is true. But the 
intelligent consumer does not want prices so low that they can 
only be the result of sweatshop wages. The intelligent consumer 
does not buy foreign-made goods at prices so low that his neighbor 
is thrown out of work. We must not run the risk that this will 
happen. 

Let us wait. Let us wait until we can see the results of the 16 
agreements now in effect. Let us wait until the war clouds blow 
away. It is sometimes better, in the words of the old adage, “to 
make haste slowly.” Let us wait for a year. If you go ahead 
now, you may add still more men and women to the tragic army of 
the unemployed. We merely want the chance to work. Do not 
deny us that chance. 


The Unsolved Problem of Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM GIBBS McADOO 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HOMER 8S. CUMMINGS, ATTORNEY 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, NOVEMBER 29, 


GEN- 
1937 


Mr. McADOO. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered a few days ago by Attorney General Cummings on 
the subject of the Unsolved Problem of Monopoly. I think 
it is a very illuminating address. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Associated Grocery Menufac- 
turers of America, ladies and gentlemen, you have invited me 
to discuss a subject that is highly controversial and beset by 
difficulty. What I shall say represents merely my own viewpoint 
and grows out of my personal experience. A frank expression 
of opinion may, perhaps, be of some help in this vexing business. 
The title of this address, “The Unsolved Problem of Monopoly,” 
is a recognition at the outset that, despite long years of debate 
and controversy, a satisfactory solution has not been found. And 
yet the need of a remedy is increasingly insistent 

Whatever else may be said of our antitrust laws, they repre- 
sent an honest attempt to preserve democratic processes. With 
the objectives of these laws, I assume that few responsible persons 
have any serious quarrel. To forbid monopoly, to preserve free 
competition, to insure fair trade practices, and to prevent the 
price range of commodities from getting beyond the reach of the 
consumer, these and related purposes are at once worthy and 
of the essence of democracy. Yet, manifestly, our antitrust laws, 
edmirable in design, and, within certain areas, reasonably success- 
ful, have failed of their major objective. They may have checked 
the growth of monopoly, but they have not prevented it. And. 
let me add, that unless we destroy monopoly, monopoly will find 
ways to destroy most of our reforms and, in the end, lower 
the standards of our common life. 

The trend toward an undue concentration of wealth and 
economic control is unn.istakable. It is estimated that in 1929, 
200 nonfinancial corporations controlled 49.2 percent of the assets 
of all stich corporations. In 1933 the percentage had increased 
to 56 percent Reports from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for 1933 indicate that nearly one-third of all the property passing 
by death was found in less than 4 percent of the estates. The 
studies made by the Brookings Institution in its 1929 report 
indicate that 6,000,000 families had incomes of less than $1,000 
annually, and that 36,000 families in the high-income brackets 
received as much of our national income as 11,000,000 families 
with the lowest incomes. Reliable statistical information dis- 
closes that large numbers of industrial units have totally dis- 
appeared, and that there has been a progressive elimination of 
the small businessman as a factor in American life. 

If this is what democracy comes to, then we must amend our 
ways or confess Judgment in the face of the world. 

Competition, as a restraining influence, is being gradually dis- 
placed and in large areas remains only as a shadowy reminder of 
conditions that once existed. 

Its illusory nature is well illustrated by the futile attempt upon 
the part of the Government itself to obtain competitive bids in a 
wide range of materials. The law requires the submission of 
sealed offers pursuant to detailed instructions duly advertised, and 
awards the contract to the lowest responsible bidder. These offers 
are handled with the utmost care and impartiality. Finally the 
critical moment arrives and the bids are opened. They are found 
to be identical. The whole pfoceeding degenerates into a farce. 
Not so long ago, the Denver office of the Bureau of Reclamation 
received 17 bids for reinforcement bars. Of these bids, 14 were 
identical to the last cent. When the Navy Department opened 59 
bids for steel pipe, each and every one of the 59 companies bid 
precisely $16,001.83. In one instance, in purchasing cement, 40 
companies bid each precisely $17,148.60. Substantially this same 
experience has recurred in bids for paper, rubber, meat, rope, office 
supplies, cans, chemicals, medical supplies, plumbing, explosives, 
and other materials without end. 

It would not be feasible within the limits of this address to 
consider the legal aspects of this situation. I reserve such dis- 
cussion for another time and place. My purpose is to call atten- 
tion to the fact; and to ask you, What has become of competition 
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in the sense in which it is generally used? No one can claim, 
I suppose, that these identical bids were the result of identical 
costs of production, or the result of calculations based upon inde- 
pendent estimates. Whether they grew out of round-table con- 
ferences or more subtle devices which it is claimed defy 
prosecution, the result is the same. If such a result can be 
attained within the law then our prohibitions relative to collusion 
are aimed at methods and not at results; and yet results are the 
things with which we, as a people, are chiefly concerned. If a 
result harmful to the public may not lawfully be achieved by one 
method but may be reached by other means held to be legal, we 
are confronted by a judicial paradox difficult to resolve. Mani- 
festly, private action, voluntary in character, which sets in mo- 
tion a chain of circumstances producing frozen price levels is, 
from the standpoint of public interest, as offensive as arbitrary 
price fixing by a private monopoly. No matter what mechanism 
the Government—Federal, State, or local—may set up to assure 
price competition in public buying, it may, with reference to a 
large range of materials, be completely set at naught by ingenious 
devices of control which, it is contended, have not yet been 
brought clearly within the purview of our law. 

Moreover, the complexities of modern existence and the pres- 
sures of events have undoubtedly had their effect upon the anti- 
trust laws, their interpretation, and their administration. If you 
look at the statutes, do you find the law? Not at all. Only the 
simple expect to find the law in the statute books. The law must 
be searched out, as if it were a quarry in the tangled underbrush 
of an almost impenetrable forest. The courts have interpreted 
and reinterpreted the law and have, from time to time, laid down 
doctrines of a modifying and even self-contradictory nature. It 
is a case of “confusion worse confounded.” 

When the Sherman Antitrust Act came before the Supreme 
Court in 1895 in the famous Knight case, it was held that the 
sugar refining business of the country “bore no direct relation 
to commerce between the States or with foreign nations.” It is 
hardly to be doubted that this decision devitalized the Sherman 
Antitrust Act to a marked extent, and for many years thereafter 
monopolistic practices went forward under judicial sanction. We 
have come a long way since that time, as you may readily see by 
comparing the reasoning in the Knight case with the reasoning 
of Chief Justice Hughes in the Jones & Laughlin case. 

The Congress, after 24 years of experience with the Sherman 
Act and its judicial interpretations, passed the Clayton Act and 
set up the Federal Trade Commission. Following 20 years of ex- 
perience with this form of procedure, we came to the period of 
the National Recovery Administration, the establishment of which 
was due, in part at least, to the relative inadequacy of the anti- 
trust laws. Its period of existence was, however, so brief that it 
is impossible to say what the ultimate effects would have been 
had it not been declared unconstitutional. 

The Robinson-Patman Act, the Miller-Tydings bill, and enact- 
ments like the Wagner labor-relations law, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and the Guffey coal bill affect business methods in many essential 
ways, with resultants we have not yet fully appraised. In the 
meantime various decisions have been rendered by our courts 
which have tended to curb the power of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and limit the scope of its useful activity. All these con- 
siderations lead to suggestions to which I shall later on refer. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Despite the difficulties and uncertainties to which I have alluded, 
there still remains an extensive area within which antitrust pro- 
ceedings, even under existing laws and procedure, may be highly 
fruitful. This we have demonstrated by many successful actions 
dealing with such matters as unfair methods of competition, 
harmful restraints of trade, and ruthless suppression of small 
business by unethical methods. In fact, this administration dur- 
ing the 414 years of its existence has instituted more antitrust 
suits than were commenced in any comparable period theretofore. 
Necessarily we in the Department of Justice take the law as we 
find it and enforce it to the utmost of our ability and resources. 
This is our plain and inescapable duty. This we have done and 
this we will continue to do. 

Nevertheless it is literally impossible, with the limited personnel 
of the Antitrust Division, to give attention to every complaint or 
to prosecute all the cases that ought to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the courts. Roughly speaking, it costs the Government 
not less than $100,000 per year to prosecute one sharply contested 
antitrust suit. Under the conditions that now prevail, it is only 
by working under extreme pressure that we are able to investigate 
the most urgent of current complaints and keep three or four 
large cases moving simultaneously® Moreover, the Department of 
Justice should be supplied with a staff especially qualified for 
economic analysis. Practically all of the difficult antitrust cases 
involve intricate economic and business problems. Manifestly no 
suit against an American enterprise should be instituted without 
the most careful preliminary investigation. No responsible person 
would desire the Department to file suits on popular rumor and 
suspicion without adequate check or preparation and without an 
eye to ultimate results. 

My proposition is that the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice should be more adequately implemented. Laws do not 
operate in vacuo. They do not achieve their results automati- 
cally. There must be behind them the driving force of the 
Government. 

It is idle to pass new laws or to revise old ones without realiz- 
ing that their administration is fully as important as their formu- 
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means of their enforcement is to “keep the word of promise to our 
ear and break it to our hope.” 


CONCLUSION 


In what I have said it has been my primary purpose to state 
a problem, to indicate roughly its outlines, and to stress its 
importance. Manifestly we have built up a body of law that is at 
once difficult to understand and well-nigh impossible of practical 
application in many of the urgent situations of modern times. 
A thorough overhauling of these laws is imperatively required. 

This is necessary, not only from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment and the public, but from the standpoint of business as well. 

Naturally, I deprecate a slap-dash approach to the subject. In 
my judgment, there should not only be serious study, but exten- 
sive hearings, so that every interested element of our national 
life may be represented and so that it may not be contended that 
any legitimate factors have been ignored. Adequate consideration 
of the matter must of necessity cover a wide range of inquiry 
which should touch such subjects as mergers, holding companies, 
financial control, Federal incorporation or licensing, base-point 
bidding, price leaders, identical bids, patents, and taxation. It 
should run the whole gamut of our national life. 

Competing considerations should be given their appropriate 
weight so that the resultant may gain general respect, for there 
is nothing in the world more futile than to enact laws which 
public opinion and the courts are not prepared to support. 

We should determine how far wrongful intent is to be consid- 
ered as a criterion when actual restraint of trade has been shown, 
and whether the so-called rule of reason requires redefinition. 
We should consider whether we are chiefly concerned with the 
form of competitive practices, or whether the accent is to be 
placed on the control of the supply and price of the product with 
the resulting mastery of the market. 

A sinister intent is difficult to establish, whereas an economic 
result stares one in the face. The establishment of rebuttable 
presumptions, within reasonable limits, would tend to relieve the 
Government of many almost insupportable burdens in the matter 
of affirmative proof that now has to be drawn from reluctant or 
adverse witnesses. 

Monopolistic practices could undoubtedly be more clearly de- 
fined. This would be helpful in the interest of enforcement, and 
would be a protection to those who honestly endeavor to comply 
with the law. Consideration might well be given to an increase 
od = authority of the Federal Trade Commission as an advisory 

y. 

No doubt, in rewriting the antitrust laws, thought should be 
devoted not only to strengthening them and making them more 
intelligible, but attention should also be given to providing pro- 
tection and encouragement to legitimate efforts of enlightened 
businessmen to increase production and employment, to im- 
prove working conditions, to eliminate waste, to provide more ef- 
fective methods of distribution, and to supply better services to 
consumers and to the public. Nor should we overlook the fact 
that recalcitrant minority groups may, by ill-considered methods, 
impair or destroy the orderly conduct of business, with incidental 
injury to labor and to the public. The word “chiseler” has in 
modern times come to have a very definite meaning. 

In short, the antitrust laws need clarification and restatement. 
They need to be adapted to our modern problems more realist- 
ically and intelligently, and they need behind them the drive of 
adequately financed enforcement machinery. Do not for a mo- 
ment imagine that this is solely the Government’s business. It 
is the problem of all of our people, and that includes every ele- 
ment of American life. 

It must not be forgotten that we have found it necessary to set 
up an Interstate Commerce Commission to deal with railroads 
and other means of transportation. What has occurred in the 
utility field you are, of course, well aware. These developments 
were the direct result of indefensible practices that the average 
man deeply resented. The American people will not permanently 
tolerate monopoly or its evil fruits. Every business group under- 
stands this full well and, indeed, those who maintain conditions 
that are tantamount to monopoly are opposed to every monopoly 
except their own. Complaints under the antitrust laws almost 
invariably originate with businessmen and are directed against 
other businessmen. In this welter of things, nothing is more 
obvious than the fact that big business, if I may use that term, 
is moving blindly but with accumulating acceleration down the 
road leading to ultimate Government supervision. Indeed, there 
are those who are persuaded that economic groups that in one 
way or another have arrived at a position of dominance in any 
essential line of activity are likely candidates for regulatory 
treatment—and that this is especially true with reference to so- 
called natural monopolies or lines of business dealing with 
national resources. The problem has been so long with us that 
unless it is frankly considered and firmly grasped, it will get 
quite beyond control and lead to remedies of a character that 
few really desire. 

The American people have a deep and abiding faith in demo- 
cratic processes. They have seen the stop-look-and-listen sign 
passed all too often; but while their patience endures, every 
possible effort should be made to solve the problem within the 
terms of our political and economic ideals. Personally, I adhere 
to the faith that these difficult matters can be dealt with within 
the framework of our customary processes. 

The very fact that this subject is being seriously considered by 
such a group as the one I see before me is a source of deep 


lation, and that to enact ambitious laws and not to provide the | satisfaction and encouragement. Fundamentally, all our people 














want to do the right thing. With courage and goodwill, and in a 
spirit of rank cooperation that excludes no helpful element of 
our national life, we may undertake our task with confidence. 


The American System of Broadcasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 
OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. PALEY, CHICAGO, ILL, NOVEMBER 
29, 1937 





Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very inform- 
ing and interesting address on the subject the American 
System of Broadcasting, delivered by Mr. William S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, at Chicago, 
Til., November 29, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I am particularly glad to have an opportunity to talk about the 
American system of broadcasting before this special group. As edu- 
cators among a free people, you are familiar with the older tools 
of democracy and I know that you are keenly aware that a new 
one has been fashioned and that the manner of its use is of vital 
import to America. 

We broadcasters, as custodians of a great means of mass com- 
munication, are eager to have you know what a driving force in 
our democracy it has become. We are eager to have you know, 
because we believe that if once you know you will see that he who 
attacks the fundamentals of the American system attacks democ- 
racy itself. 

So my thesis today is that broadcasting functions democratically 
in harmony with the American pattern and, so functioning, has 
itself become an essential part of that democracy. 

Broadcasting may be divided, somewhat arbitrarily, it is true, 
into three broad categories. The first is public affairs. The second, 
for want of more exact language, I shall call culture and educa- 
tion. The third is entertainment. In all three I shall trace the 
pattern that I have just defined. 

If I were talking about broadcasting in the countries of the 
dictators, I should have a simple story to tell. In those countries 
broadcasting has been owned by the state and used by the state 
to mold the people to its will, with the people compelled to listen to 
what their rulers wanted them to hear and barred from hearing 
anything else. 

In America it has been different. We were pioncers and there 
was no authoritarian hand to mark out a path for us. 

In the beginning we stumbled and groped. We saw only 
dimly the possibilities of mass communication, the complex and 
often conflicting avenues that were open to us. We were new 
in a world that was changing and changing fast. Economic 
necessity was driving the man in the street, the man in the 
factory and the man on the farm to take a deeper and a more 
active interest in the public affairs and the politics of his country. 

As more and more millions abroad were forced to lay their 
liberties on the altars of dictators, Americans, slowly realizing 
that democracy anywhere might be threatened and even lost, 
found themselves newly and intimately and deeply concerned 
with the drama of Europe and the chief actors in it. 

While all this was happening, the evidence was accumulating 
that broadcasting could move the actions of men. People would 
listen, they would understand, and they would act. Living 
participation in the events of the world and of the Nation— 
events great and small—had arrived. Frontiers melted like mi- 
rages, cold type turned into the warm voices of real men; ideas, 
good and bad, traveled farther and faster. 

Naturally, once so powerful a thing as broadcasting had proven 
itself, all sorts of people and all sorts of interests wanted to use 
it for all sorts of purposes. Manifold evidences of this desire 
forced us to think, to decide, and to act. Particularly in the 
realm of public affairs did we need, as we grew in experience, 
to develop a code of ethics. We were under a very compelling 
necessity to do our best. Public confidence and good will was 
the only thing we could rely on to perpetuate the system in 
which we believed. Seldom, if ever, has private enterprise had 
stronger motives for trying to serve the public interest. I come 
now to some of our major conclusions, the practices which flow 
out of them, and the reasons for them. Most fundamental in 
my own mind is this: Broadcasting as an instrument of American 
democracy must forever be wholly, honestly, and militantly non- 
partisan. This is true not only in politics but in the whole realm 
of arguable social ideas. 
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To put it another way, we must never have an editorial page, we 
must never seek to maintain views of our own public 
question except broadcasting itself. Moreover 


on any 


we must never try 
to further either side of any debatable question, regardless of our 
own private and personal sympathies. Of course, I do not mean 


that any broadcaster as an individual may 
his own views like any other citizen. I state this principle of 
nonpartisanship first, and I state it as emphatically as I can 
because I believe this is the cornerstone of democratic broadcast 

You will perceive at once a striking difference between 
position and that of the press. Let me point out the reas 


not on occasion express 


ing. 
our 


m for 


that difference and at the same time try to clear up some of the 
confusion that has existed as to the meaning of such terms as 
“freedom of the air,” “freedom of the press,” “censorship,” “edi- 
torial judgment,” and the like. 

I realize that having dwelt in the beginning on the power 


that lies in broadcasting I must offer logical evidence to back 
my conclusion that we ourselves must not use that power in the 
realm of controversial ideas, political or otherwise. Now, freedom 
of the press, as I understand it, means the right of the publisher 
or the editor to express any view he happens to hold on any public 
question, and even to refuse to publish the utterances of those 
who seek to controvert his views. He may even use his whole 
publication for the sole purpose of furthering his own ideas 

Why may the press be as editorially partisan as it pleases, while 
we may not? For the reason that there can be an unlimited num- 
ber of publications devoted to countless purposes, whereas the 
number of broadcasters is rigidly limited for physical reasons and 
therefore an editorial attitude on the part of broadcasters would 
always carry with it the danger of one side of a vital argument 
being maintained preponderantly or even exclusively. If an edi- 
tor’s views are stodgy, or unpopular, or if he rides hobbies that 
bore most people, he pays the penalty of dwindling circulation, but 
he has violated no public obligation. 

If you accept my definition of freedom of the press, let me next 
define freedom of the air as I and nearly all other broadcasters 
understand it. Freedom of the air means the right of a speaker 
to express any views he may hold on any question of general inter- 
est. He must be guarded, and he is guarded in that right, regard- 
less of how the operators of network or station may themselves 
feel about the thing he discusses. If he is not libelous or other- 
wise unlawful, if he is not obscene, if he does not seek to provoke 
racial or religious hatred, he may say whatever he pleases over the 
air. I admit that ordinary questions of good taste or good manners 
sometimes arise, but virtually always they can be satisfactorily 
settled by consultation with the prospective speaker. 

Right here I want to admit, too, that isolated instances of viola- 
tion of this canon can be found. Most of them lie in what is for 
radio the distant past. Occasionally one is due to sudden emer- 
gency and lack of time for proper consideration; now and then 
someone, somewhere blunders. 

I have given you a definition of freedom of the air. I have tried 
to show why it is not the same thing as freedom of the press 

The next great principle in keeping American broadcasting for - 
ever keyed to the needs of our democracy is “fairness of the 
air.” By that 1 mean that no discussion must ever be one-sided 
so long as there can be found anyone to take the other side. 
The party in power must never dominate the air. No majority 
must ever monopolize. Minorities must always have fair oppor- 
tunities to express their views. Again, because the number of 
broadcasters is limited by physical necessity and since, in the 
case of networks, millions listen at one time, it is imperative that 
all sides be fairly treated. Moreover, the dramatic velocity with 
which ideas reach the Nation through this new medium, the com- 
pelling attention gained by those who, in this modern way, con- 
tend in person in the public arena of thought and opinion, the 
degree to which our people have come to rely on the radio for 
first-hand contact with men and events, all thunder this same 
democratic moral of freedom and fairness. For us willfully or by 
the force of others, to do differently would be an unforgivable 
betrayal of the people themselves. 

This discussion of fairness leads me naturally to the next 
cardinal principle evolved out of experience. Let me describe an- 
other and a costly policy maintained by Columbia and, I believe, 
by virtually all broadcasters as a further safeguard to the fair and 
democratic use of our medium. We sell time to sponsors solely 
for the advertising of their goods and services. We do not sell time 
for propaganda. 

By propaganda we mean any attempt to influence legislation, 
regulation, taxation, and the like. Despite the tempting revenue 
we might have derived from such sales, we decided against them, 
first of all, because we believed it was part of our public obligation 
to provide time for the discussion of controversial issues. 

An even more compelling reason was the danger that the side 
with the most money would win the argument, and often that 
special interests would drown out the voice of the public. Moreover, 
if we did sell time for such uses, the amount of talk on the air 
would be wholly dependent on the willingness and ability of pro- 
ponents and opponents of issues to buy it. Obviously we could 
not sell time for such use to some and refuse to sell it to others, 
and thus we should be unable to maintain anything like program 
balance. The sole exception we make to this policy is the sale of 
time to political parties during an actual election campaign. This 
exception is made because the parties want to use, and are entitled 
to use, more time than we could possibly afford to give away. 

What I have already said will, I believe, foreshadow what I shall 
now say about the field of education and culture. Democracy is a 
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pattern of living which great nations and very many millions of 
men have found worth while. It has been hard won and sometimes 
easily lost. It does not automatically maintain itself in 1937 any 
more than it did in the centuries of the past. Many men and many 
institutions must struggle constantly to preserve it, because unfor- 
tunately the thoughtless are apt not to know how precious a thing 
they are surrendering until it is already lost. 

If I may venture my own definition of democracy, it is this: 
The ability of a people, provided they shall have free access to 
truth, to choose by instinct and understanding, by trial and 
error, that way of life which, with fairness to minorities, gives 







to the greatest number those things which they want. When I 
have said “access to truth” I have defined our policy with regard 
to culture and education. To the limit of public acceptance the 
broadcaster must be willing that the listener shall be exposed to 


all kinds of ideas on all kinds of subjects. It is his technical job 
to see that they are competently and interestingly presented be- 
cause otherwise a twist of the dial renders his medium sterile. But 
he must not have ologies or isms or cults of his own favoring; 
he must not have his particular system of economics or his pet 
brand of science and seek to foist it on the audience. Rather, with 
constant heed to the demands of those he seeks to satisfy, he must 
search for that which is familiar and tried or that which is new 
and vital. He must look for those who know and those who do 
and bring them to his microphones whether or not he likes them 
or their ideas or their ways, satisfied, with democratic discipline, 
to let the people take what they can use and reject the rest. 
Continually the broadcaster, and all the creative agencies which 
help him, put on the air a variety of things which both arouse 
and satisfy listener appetite. It is a widely varied and a voracious 
appetite; it is often a fickle one. Sometimes it startles with swift 
response, sometimes it disappoints with the sluggishness of its 
reaction. Let him who seeks to force upon it too strongly his own 
ideas of “good” beware. An inconceivably assorted mass audience 
can be led, but we have yet to find a way to drive it; nor do I 
believe that we are entitled to drive it toward our own or anyone 
else’s particular conception of what will “uplift” it. 

Just as it is vital that we shall live up to these democratic 
ideals in the fields of public affairs and culture and education, if 
we are to serve, it is essential that we shall maintain them in the 
field of entertainment if we are to survive. I believe I do not 
even need to argue the right of the audience to be entertained. 
Entertainment, and particularly the free entertainment to which 
nearly every man, woman, and child in America has access through 
his radio set, is a fine thing in and of itself. I shall not dwell 
on the degree to which much of it is a vehicle for education, for 
enlightenment, for deepening perceptions, and rising appreciations. 
He who sits before the loudspeaker, within easy reach of switch 


or dial, is king. He likes some of everything and he is very vocal 
about what he wants. It is our job to find the best for him and 
to keep on bettering that best. 


A few moments ago I mentioned program balance, and this 
reminds me that I wanted to explain what I meant by editorial 
judgment. So long as there is broadcasting, someone is going 
to have to decide what should be broadcast and what should not. 
These decisions are always going to be made by fallible human 
beings. Just as newspapers have editors who decide what to print 
and what not to print (there is never room to print all) so do we 
have staffs to decide what is worth broadcasting and what is not. 
We engage people of background and skill and experience, and we 
drill them in the principles I have been reciting. In special fields 
we do not try to exercise unaided judgment. Instead, we avail 
ourselves of competent advice. For example, we have both a child 
psychologist and a committee of qualified advisors to insure that 
all our children’s programs conform to very high standards. We 
have a council of qualified clerics and laymen to allot fairly and 
sensibly the time we set aside for religious broadcasting, and our 
school of the air has a professional faculty. 

Though I have narrowed my field of discussion to those phases 
which I thought would be of especial moment to you as educators, 
I would be sketching too inaccurate a picture of American broad- 
casting if I did not dwell for a moment on the stimulus of compe- 
tition. Frankly, I think we have come a long way in a short time. 
Had we not rivaled each other, spurred each other, dared each 
other, we would not have done so well so quickly. We sit hourly 
before the whole people as our judges. None of us can let himself 
be outdone in the public service. 

And so in a very concentrated way I have given you my obser- 
vations about the form and the substance of broadcasting in this 
democracy. In the field of politics and public questions it has 
worked to develop public opinion that is better informed, more 
tolerant, and more rational. In a period which has registered the 
most radical social and economic changes in history, our people 
are understanding with greater clarity the complex problems and 
forces with which we are faced. 

The general cultural level of our people has risen, but far more 
significant is the increasing aspiration toward better things. The 
great variety of daily broadcasts have all done their part to spread 
knowledge of the way men live, work, fight, play, and think in a 
mobile world. Broadcasting’s contribution to the pleasure and 
happiness, as well as to the social and intellectual equipment of 
millions of people, is no less real because it has come to be taken 
for granted. 

But of greatest importance is the fact that radio broadcasting 
has developed and used a democratic philosophy. 

I have talked much today of democracy. It is a thing precious 
to us all. In broadcasting it has not been achieved without a 
struggle. The fight is not over, and it never will be. There will 
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be danger from those who seek to lay rude and selfish hands on 
the medium. There will be even greater danger from those who 
are sincere and well-intentioned but know not the meaning or the 
value of the word I have used so often. 

As solemnly and as sincerely as I know how, I repeat that our 
present American system of broadcasting, founded on freedom and 
fairness of the air, must be preserved and strengthened. Allow 
censorship to be imposed upon it, deliver it into the hands of 
autocrats, make it a tool of any party in power, destroy it, and you 
will have begun to destroy liberty in America. 





The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 2, 1937 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, let us give the dairy 
farmer a break. Coming from a section of Pennsylvania 
where dairying is the principal occupation of a great many 
of my constituents I am of the opinion that some provi- 
sion should be made in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1937, which we are now considering, for their protection; 
and to that end I am going to vote for and support the 
Boileau and Andresen amendments to this bill when they 
are presented to this body. The Boileau amendment—which 
will make subsection (d) of section 2 of the pending bill 
read as follows: 


(d) Any payment or grant of aid under subsection (b) shall be 
conditioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect to which 
such payment is made, in conformity with farming practices which 
the Secretary finds tend to effectuate any one or more of the 
purposes specified in clause (1), (2), (3), (4), or (5) of section 
7 (a), and (except for lands which the Secretary determines should 
not be utilized for the harvesting of crops but should be per- 
manently used for grazing purposes only) shall be further condi- 
tioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect to which such 
payment is made, so that soil-building and soil-conserving crops 
planted or produced on lands normally used for the production of 
cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, or field corn shall be used for the 
purpose of building and conserving the fertility of the soil, or for 
the production of agricultural commodities to be consumed on the 
farm, and not for market. As used in this subsection the term 
“for market” means for disposition by sale, barter, exchange or 
gift, or by feeding (in any form) to poultry or Jivestock which, or 
the products of which, are to be sold, bartered, exchanged, or 
given away; and such term shall not include consumption on the 
farm. An agricultural commodity shall be deemed consumed on 
the farm if consumed by the farmer's family, employees, or house- 
hold, or by his work stock; or if fed to poultry or livestock on his 
farm and such poultry or livestock, or the products thereof, are to 
be consumed by his family, employees, or household— 


is just and reasonable. It certainly is not fair to the dairy 
farmers of America, to pay the farmers of our country rais- 
ing wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, and rice for taking acre- 
age out of production of those crops and then allow them 
to use those same acres to grow agricultural commodities 
for market which will compete with the dairy farmer. All 
that the dairy farmer wants is a fair break from his Gov- 
ernment. So far as I know he has never asked for any di- 
rect subsidy and if he has, he has never received any to 
date. The minority report on this bill states the situation 
clearly when it says: 


The dairy industry received no benefits whatsoever from the 
operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Act or other New Deal 
legislation, Quite to the contrary, the dairy farmers of this coun- 
try have been used as trading stock by the administration in the 
carrying out of its reciprocal trade policy, Tariff duties have 
been slashed on dairy products and foreign farmers encouraged 
to increase their production for shipment into the United States 
in competition with domestic production. During the first 9 
months of 1937, 10,146,000 pounds of butter and 42,000,000 pounds 
of cheese produced in foreign countries entered our ports for 
sale in this country. In the same period, several hundred mil- 
lion pounds of competitive oils and fats were imported to be used 
in competition with dairy products. The effect of these importa- 
tions has been to reduce the price received by American dairy 
farmers for their products with a consequent loss in purchasing 
power. 


The reciprocal-trade policies of this administration have 
certainly been a “pain in the neck” to the dairy farmers of 
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this country, and if the Boileau amendment is defeated and 
the farmers now growing cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and 
rice be allowed to use their acres for the production of agri- 
cultural commodities which will compete directly with the 
farmers now engaged in the dairy industry, the dairy farmer 
will not only continue to have a “pain in the neck” but he 
will have received such a “kick in the pants” as to make 
him sore all over. The Andresen dairy amendments—read- 
ing as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The importation of agricultural products into the 
United States is hereby prohibited where the landed cost of such 
products plus the tariff duties are lower than the domestic cost 
of production. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is hereby directed to discontinue 
the practice of binding on the free list or binding at the present 
rate of excise taxes, agricultural commodities imported into the 
United States. he Secretary of State is further authorized to 
advise the Governments of Brazil and the Netherlands that at the 
expiration date of the respective trade agreements the concessions 
granted by the United States with reference to binding babassu 
oil and starches on the free list and freezing the excise tax on 
palm oil at 3 cents per pound will not be continued 

Sec. 3. That on and after 6 months from the enactment of this 
act, foreign shipments of dairy products into the United States 
are prohibited unless said dairy products have been produced from 
milk or cream of cows which are free from bovine tuberculosis— 
are also fair and reasonable and should be adopted. Section 
1 covers all farm products and simply gives the American 
market to the American farmer. Why this administration 
continues to favor the farmers in foreign lands in prefer- 
ence to our American farmers is more than I can under- 
stand. But it has been doing it for the past 5 years, and 
will continue to do so until the American farmer gets up 
on his hind legs and makes himself heard. Section 3 seeks 
to compel farmers in foreign lands who desire to ship their 
products into our country to comply with the same sanitary 
regulations and laws as are in effect for American dairy 
farmers. There is certainly nothing unreasonable or unjust 
in such a requirement. All the sanitary regulations and 
laws that have to be met by the American farmer before 
he can sell his dairy products costs him real money, and 
it is not only fair to him but to the general public to require 
that foreign farm products which are sold in competition with 
the American farmer should meet the sanitary requirements 
of our country. As set forth in the minority report— 

The production of milk and dairy products is the largest agricul- 
tural business in the United States. As compared with the five 
basic commodities covered by the proposed bill for the 1936-37 
crop year, the following figures tell the story: Milk, $1,761,000,000; 
cotton (lint and seed), $947.797,000; corn, $1,518,411,000; wheat, 
$624,338,000; tobacco, $269,061,000; rice, $40,730,000. 

The above figures show that the dairy industry is the big- 
gest agricultural business in the country today. It did not 
happen so. It took years of hard work and study on the part 
of the American dairy farmer to bring it to its present posi- 
tion. As I said before, all that the American dairy farmer 
wants is a fair break from the Government. Protect him 
from his enemies, both foreign and domestic, and he will go 
on his way rejoicing. Let us adopt the Boileau and Andre- 
sen amendments and show to the American dairy farmer that 
Congress has a real interest in his welfare. 


Wage-Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM GREEN TO HON. MARY T. NORTON, IN 
THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, NOVEMBER 23, 1937 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
William Green to Representative Norton on the subject of 
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the wage-hour bill, published Herald 


Tribune of November 23, 1937. 
There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune 
GREEN LETTER TO MRS. NORTON ON WAGE-HOUR BILL 

WASHINGTON, November 22.—The text of William Green's 
the request of Mrs. Mary T. Norton, chairman of the H 
Committee, for a restatement of the views of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on the wage and hour bill was mac today 
by the federation as follows: : 

“Dear Mrs. Norton: You have 
tude of the American Federation of Labor toward the fair 
standards bill (S. 2475). as amended by the House Commit 
Labor and now pending ore the House Rules Commit 

“Your inquiry is also bound up with the present it 
American Federation Labor tor 
the House for req i 
Committee so as to bring the fair | 
of the House for action 

“The position of the American Federation of Labor 
quiries is 

“The American Federation of Labor is in accord with 
of establishing a point below which 
hours of labor beyond which wage earne 
This quotation is from the declaration of the last convent 
American Federation of Labor on wage and hour le 

“On August 9, 1937, the American Federation of Labor stated as its 
position on the fair labor standards bill, as approved by the House 
Labor Committee, that the bill was ‘reasonably acceptable and fairly 
satisfactory to labor.’ This position must now be qualified to give 
effect to two new factors not then existent: (A) The recent ex- 
perience since that date of labor, of governmental agencies, and 
of the public in the administration of the National Labor Relations 
Act, and (B) the serious and adverse changes in the economic and 
industrial life of labor and of the Nation, to which the President 
of the United States directed attention of the Congress in his 
special message of November 15, 1937 

“With trial and error as teacher, the Department of Labor, many 
Members of Congress, and the public generally have come to agree 
with labor that the administration of the National Labor Relations 
Act or other labor legislation by the National Labor Relations 
Board or similar independent governmental agencies is fatally de- 
fective. In the light of recent experiences, every effort should be 
made to protect the purposes of the fair labor standards bill from 
being thwarted by an administrative board of this kind 

“It is now apparent that such administration by the National 
Labor Relations Board has repudiated generally accepted concept 
and disrupted tried and tested principles of collective bargaining 
between capital and labor. It has impaired and destroyed rights of 
contract and of property upon which labor has hitherto predicated 
its very existence and continued progress. Such administration 
has brought turmoil into indus relations, has usurped the 
prerogatives of the courts es: to the preservation of our 
democratic form of government, and has jeopardized industrial 
freedom and initiative—-all contrary to the intent of the 
Congress to create unrestricted opportunities for labor to organize, 
to strengthen bargaining agencies, to promote fair prac and 
to foster the objectives of a more harmonious and stabilized re- 
lationship between labor and capital as part of the national policy 
for the general good. 

“Tt is, therefore, generally recognized, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor insists, that it is no longer safe to permit a Go 
ment board of that kind to make the many determinations necessary 
in the administration of the fair labor standards bill as now written. 
Whether, for instance, collective bargaining is effective in a par- 
ticular industry or whether collective-bargaining machinery is 
adequate in a particular case when predicated upon open, volun- 
tary, and harmonious cooperation between employers and inde- 
pendent collective-bargaining agencies; to determine the proper 
units for purposes of collective bargaining; or to make th ther 
numerous determinations permitted under the fair labor standards 

ill upon the precedents established by the Nation: Rela- 
tions Board on the basis of interpretations of cx mding | 
guage in the National Labor Relations Act 

“To prevent a repetition of the confusion resulting 
Nation's experience under the National Labor Relations Act 
suggestions have been offered for changes in the wage and 
bill. The Department of Labor is now suggesting that the adr } 
trative machinery under the fair labor-standards bill be radic: 
changed from that which it approved at the last session of the 
Congress, as embodied in the present draft It now suggesis that 
the administration of the proposed act be taken away from the 
proposed governmental board. Instead, it proposes that it be placed 
in the hands of a single administrator, who would be bound by the 
recommendation of committees composed of representatives of 
capital, labor, and the public 

“Former proponents of the bill in the Senate and Members in the 
House have suggested that the act should establish specified 
minimum wages and maximum hours with enforcement thereof by 
the Department of Justice or by the Federal Trade Commission 

“The American Federation of Labor can no longer endorse the 
draft of the fair labor standards bill now before the Rules Com- 
mittee. It will not do so until the same has been revised, whether 
through the above-suggested amendments or methods, or through 
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others to be submitted by the American Federation of Labor, to 
preserve it beyond doubt and without possibility of distortion as 
the constructive force contemplated by the President's message of 
May 24, 1937, pursuant to which enactment is contemplated. 

“Elaboration need not be made of the serious recession of business 
since the President’s message of May 24, 1937, and the formulation 
of the fair labor standards bill now being considered. 

“For labor this recession already has assumed the proportions of 
a serious depression. Unless prompt cooperative action is taken 
by the Congress, we are threatened with a duplication of the 
distress of the depression years following the collapse of 1929. 
The fair labor standards bill, as drafted, was not intended to and 
does not give effect to possible remedial steps to cope with the 
unemployment problem now upon us in aggravated form as a 
result of the present recession in business, and which it was as- 
sumed had been substantially met under the industrial improve- 
ment which took place during the spring and summer of 1937. 
For this special reason, the American Federation of Labor believes 
that the fair labor standards bill should be amended by incorpora- 
tion of provisions therein for a shorter workday and a shorter 
workweek. 

“Whether the petition now pending before the House for dis- 
charge of the Rules Committee to bring the fair labor standards 
bill before the House should be acted upon, and how, is a matter 
of procedure for each Member to determine as he sees fit. 

“The American Federation of Labor feels, however, that the 
character of the changes to the present draft of the fair labor 
standards bill now before the House Rules Committee is such that 
proper consideration thereof can only be had before the House 
Labor Committee, where it was originally considered, rather than 
on the floor of the House. It feels, therefore, that the draft 
should be referred back to that committee for amendments or 
that a new bill be substituted. But whatever the procedure fol- 
lowed, and whatever is done, the present position of the American 
Federation of Labor with respect to the present draft and its 
future course of action remains as stated above. 

“Very truly yours, 
“WILLIAM GREEN, 
“President, American Federation of Labor.” 


“1. The federation cannot and will not endorse the bill until it 
has been changed or amended to ‘preserve its fundamental ob- 
jectives, without possibility of distortion, as the constructive 
force contemplated by President Roosevelt's message of May 24, 
1937 

“2. Recent experiences with the National Labor Relations Board 
and the present business recession have compelled the federation 
to qualify its position of last August that the bill was “fairly 
satisfactory to labor.” 

“3. The federation feels as a result of the administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act by the National Labor Relations 
Board that it is no longer safe to permit a Government board 
of that kind to make the many determinations necessary in the 
administration of the fair labor standards bill as now written. 
* * * Jt is now apparent that the N. L. R. B. has repudiated 
the generally accepted concepts of collective bargaining, impaired 
rights of contract, usurped the rights of courts, and brought 
turmoil into industrial relations. 

“4. Because the unemployment problem is rapidly becoming more 
serious as a result of the present business recession the federa- 
tion believes the bill should be amended to provide for a shorter 
workday and a shorter workweek. * * * Elaboration need 
not be made of the serious recession of business since the Presi- 
dent’s message of May 24 last because for labor this recession 
already has assumed the proportions of a serious depression. 

“5. The federation feels that the basic changes necessary to pre- 
serve the objectives of the bill can receive the required thorough 
consideration only before the House Labor Committee and there- 
fore recommends that the draft be sent back to that committce 
for amendments or for the substitution of a new bill.” 


Flood Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, DECEMBER 1, 1937 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the problem of New Eng- 
land flood control has been very much in the foreground 
during the last year. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article published 
in the Boston Transcript of December 1, 1937, purporting to 
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give the general background in relation to this particular 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From Boston Transcript, December 1, 1937] 


NEw ENGLAND PREFERS FLOOp To GRAB BY NEW DEAL—HERITAGE oF 
Water Power, LONG CHOICEST PossESSION, Not To BE BaRGAINED 
AWAY 
WASHINGTON, December 1.—That the floods in New England were 

disastrous is now an old story. That the loss to New Englanders 

from the swirling muddy waters ran into millions is also an old 
story. It happened nearly 2 years ago. 

Since then New Englanders have been seeking some way to con- 
trol the levels of their streams and to protect their property during 
flood years. With the help of Army engineers and the cooperation 
of the New England Governors a feasible plan was adopted, a 
scheme whereby a series of earthen dams would control the level 
of the rivers, but more important still, New England would con- 
trol the power produced by her rivers. This is the only plan that 
New England will ratify. Letters to Congress on the subject clearly 
reveal that floods, no matter how disastrous, are more welcome 
than the New Deal control of New England power. 


HERITAGE OF STREAMS 


This philosophy of independence, traditional to New Englanders, 
was not acquired overnight. Perhaps early association with the sea, 
which always breeds independence, has had something to do with 
it. When the first settlers arrived in the country they found a 
rough and rugged prospect. There was none of the large fertile 
fields, later developed in the West. The rugged hills of the North 
bore no minerals to enrich her native sons, and in the winter the 
snow lay deep for many months. 

True, New England had her granite, her fish, and some timber, 
but these did not combine to produce her highly industrialized life 
of today. To a larger extent it was the swift, clear streams that 
were responsible for the New England wealth. On these streams 
New Englanders developed cheap water power, and with this power 
developed an industrialized community. Why otherwise would 
the cotton from the South or the wool from the West come to New 
England to be processed? 

Mill towns—Lawrence, Lowell, Haverhill, Manchester, Nashua, to 
mention only a few—owe their birth and growth to the New Eng- 
land streams, the heritage passed down through the centuries to 
the New Englanders of this generation; a heritage which the New 
Deal has the will to destroy. Is it extraordinary that New Eng- 
landers refuse to sell this birthright, even for a mess of New Deal 
pottage? 

COTTON PRODUCTION CUT 


Figures from the Department of Commerce show that the 
United States now produces but 35 percent of the world’s supply 
of cotton. A few years ago this country produced 65 percent. 

Those opposed to the New Deal blame Mr. Wallace's A. A. A. experi- 
ment for the loss of this world market. The “plow under every third 
row” regime so reduced United States production that the world 
developed new cotton-producing areas in Brazil and British India. 
This year the United States has the biggest yield of cotton on 
record. High administration officials are keenly aware of the prob- 
lem, but no one has any idea what New Deal sleight of hand 
experiment will be able to dispose of 10,000,000 bales of cotton 
without treading on a great many toes. 

Perhaps the cat is out of the bag. The Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee produced a bill with no visible means of financing it. The 
President objected to that kind of a bill. The consumers seem to 
have learned from experience that a processing tax is, in reality, 
a consumer's tax on the necessities of life. 

True, it is a tax paid by the manufacturer, but it is passed on 
to the consumer. The consumers are the voters, and by their 
recent actions the voters have shown they want no more taxes. 
The Agricultural Committee wanted to throw the perplexing prob- 
lem of financing their bill over to the Ways and Means Committee, 
but they haven't been able to get away with it. 


Sixteen Wasted Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MANCHESTER UNION, 


DECEMBER 1, 1937 


(N. H.) 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial published in the 
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Manchester Union of December 1, 1937, entitled “Sixteen 
Wasted Days,” dealing with the present session of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union, December 1, 1937] 


Sixteen days have now elapsed since Congress was reassembled 
im special session. The depression, the product of fears provoked 
by New Deal policies and the economic consequences of unsound 
legislation, grows more menacing. The need of some official re- 
assurance has been recognized by the President and New Deal 
leaders in a score of ways. But nothing practical is being done. 
The prices in both security and commodity markets continue to 
go down. The number of unemployed steadily increases. The 
question of relief for the destitute is again acute. Business every- 
where is alarmed and discouraged. 

And in the face of these conditions, which are overwhelmingly 
felt in the industrial centers, the Senate dawdles away its time, 
first on a sharply controversial antilynching bill, and then on a 
highly complicated farm subsidy bill, which is certain to increase 
living costs, if it works at all. Meanwhile the House squabbles 
over procedure relative to a wage and hour bill, which would set 
up a new dictatorship over industry. The constitutionality of 
both the farm bill and the wage and hour bill is challenged, and 
neither can possibly do aught at the present time but increase 
confusion in the public mind. 

One of the favorite defenses of President Roosevelt and his 
New Deal advisers, when their revolutionary emergency measures 
have been attacked, has been that they were determined to prove 
that democracy could successfully function in national emer- 
gencies. 

We are certainly in the midst of an emergency right now. The 
more than 2 weeks of futility and inaction, for which President 
Roosevelt and his overwhelming majority must accept responsi- 
bility, provide anything but assurance of swift remedial action 
in a crisis. This paralysis, in the presence of imperative need for 
action, however, does not indict democracy, but it does convict 
Roosevelt and his New Dealers of incapacity to understand the 
principles of democracy and give the institution of popular govern- 
ment a chance to function. 

Take the two pieces of legislation, “must” legislation from the 
White House, the farm bill and the wage and hour bill, which en- 
gage the attention of both Houses at the President's orders. Are 
these a resort to the principles of democracy? They are not. 
The farm bill frankly sets up a system of compulsory control of 
farm crops, and the wage bill sets up a dictatorship over industry. 
Each one of them is a complete denial of democracy; each is a 
blow struck at free enterprise. And it is from such undemocratic 
measures as these that the President expects a sick business com- 
munity to regain confidence and go forward. 

Just to make the picture complete, the President chooses this 
particular time to go on a fishing trip in the delightfully tropic 
waters of Florida in order “to get away from it all.” Those mil- 
lions of American workingmen and businessmen who cannot “get 
away from it all” but have to stay at home and face hard, brutal 
conditions, do not grudge the President his frequent vacations, but 
they feel, somehow, that before he went away he might have tried 
to do something in the way of congressional action that would 
lend aid and encouragement to a harassed private industry upon 
which even he declares the country depends for recovery. Mr. 
Roosevelt must not forget that this is his depression. It was his 
policies which produced it, and he should do all he can to help get 
us out of it. 


The Administration and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MORRIS SHEPPARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. JESSE H. JONES, AT THE OIL-WORLD 
EXPOSITION, HOUSTON, TEX., OCTOBER 14, 1937 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Hon. Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, before the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America, at the Oil-World Exposition, Houston, 
Tex., October 14, 1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Independent Petroleum As- 
sociation of America, as one who for many years has watched the 
development of the oil industry with keen interest I am happy for 
the privilege of taking part in this celebration. F 

We are living in a rapidly changing era, and if a few decades 
ago anyone had ventured to predict the changes that have come 
about im our normal everyday lives in this short period he would 
have been classed with Jules Verne. Even the fantasies of Jules 
did not encompass the possibilities of science and invention 
While great strides have been made in many other lines and the 
inventors seemed to have overlooked nothing, petroleum and its 
products have made the greatest contribution to the pleasure and 
convenience of people. Through the ingenuity of chemists and 
engineers in developing petroleum products transportation by 
every means has been developed seemingly to the nth degree both 
in speed and comfort. And the world wants to travel in a hurry 
and in comfort. If oil does not constitute our greatest industry, 
it is certainly an inseparable part of our greatest industry—trans- 
portation. It employs millions of people and billions of money 
and is a strong factor in the prosperity and welfare of our 
country. 

Prospectors for oil are imbued with the same pioneering spirit 
that has developed this great Nation. The spirit that carried our 
civilization westward to the Pacific, built the railroads, developed 
water transportation, travel by air, and other improvements that 
have brought so much comfort, convenience, and pleasure to our 
generation. 

So yours is an industry vital to the welfare of all, finding, 
conserving, and utilizing to the best advantage this great God- 
given natural resource. 

I am glad to visit with you and to talk with you as one citizen 
to another. I do not assume to speak for the government, though 
it is from the background of more than five years in government 
that I venture to comment on national problems. 

I am aware that many in business feel that the national 
administration is unfriendly to business. I am sure that it does 
not intend to be. The efforts of the President to bring about 
greater security for those who must work for a living, and against 
poverty and old age, are frequently mistaken for unfriendliness 
to business. The cost of this security must necessarily be levied 
against business and industry, and none in business likes to have 
the normal tranquillity of his operations upset or disturbed by 
new rules and new costs. Viewed from the standpoint of the 
welfare of all which must be our first consideration, and observing 
social, political, and business trends, I feel that if business will 
have a little patience with government in meeting these new 
problems, recognizing these trends and the responsibility of gov- 
ernment, everything will work out all right 

Many new factors have entered into our business and Industrial 
lives, and it will take some time for business and industry to 
become adjusted to these, but it undoubtedly will, and therein 
lies the necessity for patience and cooperation between business 
and government. I am aware that some in business feel that 
all of the cooperating is required of business, and none of it by 
the Government; but when business leadership shows a real 
willingness to recognize the principles of social security and to 
undertake the burden of financing it, government will, in my 
opinion, meet it more than half-way. 

We must not forget that in rumning government every citizen, 
regardless of his station, is entitled to equal consideration, and 
that it is government’s responsibility to protect the weak from 
the strong. We do not like to admit that the weak need pro- 
tection from the strong, but we know they do. Human beings 
still have the spirit of dominance. You have it in the oil business 
One trouble with the strong and powerful is that they don't 
appreciate how hard they hit or how ruthless they sometimes are 
without necessarily intending to be. To the fleetest goes the race, 
but we all have to eat. Most people in business and industry 
want to get rich, at least in some measure, and riches, of course 
are relative. A few thousand dollars means riches to a great 
many. The vast majority want to make a living, and if possible to 
lay a little something aside for a rainy day. All too often we forget 
our early struggles when we reach a position of security and are 
inclined to drive on with not enough concern about how the 
other fellow gets along. I have seen so many broken, distressed, 
and humiliated men in the last 5 years that my sympathies go out 
to every insecure person. Social security within reason, and by a 
proper effort on the part of those secured, is right and we will be 
remiss tn our duty if we do not try to achieve it 

We have come a long way under Presdent Roosevelt, and it its 
not necessary to approve everything he does to recognize his great 
service to the country. No man can bat a thousand every day 
Business was about as low as the proverbial toad when President 
Roosevelt took office. Business is good now. This could only have 
been accomplished through extraordinary procedure. Left alone, 
we might have gotten well in time, but there would have been 
much needless distress and suffering in the process. No one 
wanted that, and we were all crying for something to be done at 
Washington. The President put us in high, and we liked it. Now 
we are worrying about the cost, and we should worry about the 
cost, because the bill must be paid. A debt was incurred on behalf 
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of all the people, and all have shared in the benefits. The time 
has now come when many of these unusual expenditures should 
be discontinued and attention given to balancing the books. That 
is what I understand to be the purpose of the President. 

The oil industry has perhaps had the greatest recovery of any 
business. We know what oil was selling at, and the condition of 
the business in 1932 and 1933. The President started out to give 
us dollar oil and succeeded. Great recovery has been achieved in 
other lines, but none as much as oil. I think it is generally agreed, 
and this exposition tends to prove it, that today the petroleum 
industry is one of the most progressive and prosperous in the 
world. When overproduction and related ills threatened to wreck 
the industry, you got together with the Government, State and 
National, to work out a solution. Times were bad and all realized 
something had to be done. Something was done, and it succeeded 
admirably. Our State regulation has been efficiently administered 
and effective. It has saved many millions of dollars for the indus- 
try, which enabled it to pay better wages, a better price for oil, and 
to make money. It has been equally helpful to the owners of the 
land from which the oil is produced, and has conserved this great 
natural resource. 

In bringing order out of the general chaos large expenditures 
were made by the Government. The money to cover these expend- 
itures can only come from taxes, and no one likes taxes. It is 
better, however, to make $2 and pay $1 of it in taxes than to make 
no dollars and still have to pay some taxes. 

Last week in a speech before the convention of the supervisors 
of State banks in New York City, I referred to the continually 
falling securities market, and repeat here that I have been unable 
to find any good reason for the extent of the slump that has come 
about in the last few weeks. Commodity prices have also gone off, 
but bumper crops are responsible for these. It may be that we have 
an oversupply of securities, though in the great shake-out follow- 
ing 1929 inflated securities were pretty well squeezed out, and the 
present quoted prices seem low from an investment standpoint, that 
is if we still believe in our country, and of course we do. 

Measures which the Government has taken through the Securt- 
ties and Exchange Commission to protect investors have limited 
the operations of speculators, but it is probably still possible for 
them to influence the market up or down by a concerted move- 
ment. Whether any such movement influenced the present decline 
has not been determined. Unconfirmed reports have it that some 
such operations have been going on on the other side of the Atlantic 
where they have no capital gains tax and less stringent regulations. 
Whatever the cause we should all realize that it is better to make 
money by working for it than by betting on the rising and falling 
figures of the ticker tape or which horse can run the fastest. It is 
business—making, producing, and selling things—that constitutes 
the real economic strength of the country. The Securities Commis- 
sion may be too restrictive in some respects, but it is one of the 
best laws that has ever been put on the statute books. 

The most frequent reasons we hear as causes of the slump in 
the market for securities are “fear of the administration,” 
“taxes,” and “failure to balance the Budget.” I know beyond 
question of a doubt that the President is determined to balance 
the Budget, and that all governmental agencies are being re- 
quired to curtail and reduce their demands upon the Treasury, 

The President has announced that no more P. W. A. grants 
or loans will be made. The Farm Credit Administration is no 
longer any considerable drain, nor is the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation or Federal Housing Administration. These activi- 
ties have played an important role in recovery and, with the 
exception of FP. W. A. grants, will in the end cost the taxpayer 
very little. The Works Progress Administration is employing 
approximately a million less people than it was a year ago, and 
there are several hundred thousand less on local relief. The 
R. F. C, is returning money to the Treasury rather than drawing 
upon it, and we have quit lending except in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Banks, insurance companies, and the Federal 
Reserve are amply able to meet all legitimate demands for credit. 

We have an unusually large cotton and corn crop this year, 5 
million more bales of cotton and a billion more bushels of corn 
than last year. Loans upon these are apparently necessary to 
prevent ruinous prices, and while these loans may be privately 
financed temporarily by the Commodity Credit Corporation, they 
will add to Treasury requirements and make Budget balancing 
more difficult. 

As for taxes, it ts well known that the Treasury is making a 
study of the entire tax situation with a view to recommending 
adjustments that will better distribute the tax burden. Taxes 
will, of course, continue high, and must needs be levied upon 
business, industry, and income, but should, and I believe will, 
be fairly distributed. I have no check of taxes in other coun- 
tries, but we know they are very high and are being largely 
expended for military purposes rather than civil, as with us. 
Our government expenditures are to build people not to destroy 
them. 

We hear more criticism of the undistributed-surplus tax and 
the capital-gains tax than almost any other Federal tax. I do 
not know to what extent these are under consideration by the 
Treasury or the Congressional committees that report on tax 
matters, but certainly the Treasury and these committees will 
have ample information of the objections to them by those most 
affected. Personally, I am inclined to the opinion that the 
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principle of the undistributed-surplus tax is right in that it 
prevents undue accumulations which naturally tend to monopo- 
lies. Certainly provisions should be made for corporations in 
debt; otherwise a great many can never get out of debt, es- 
pecially those who suffered most during the depression, and the 
little corporations. Some allowance should also be made for 
plant expansion and replacement, including equipment, moderni- 
zation, and so forth, and corporations should be allowed to set aside 
some part of their net earnings as a reserve against contingencies 
without too much extra tax upon this reserve. I doubt if there 
will be any serious objection to some such adjustments, but it 
may be necessary to add something to the normal tax. This 
business can stand. 

I have no fear that Government will tax business to the extent 
that there will not be a fair profit left. Undoubtedly the high 
brackets discourage initiative and investment by those best able to 
invest and take a risk. This phase of the tax situation should 
also be given consideration in whatever tax changes are under- 
taken, not for the purpose of lightening taxes on the rich, but to 
restore and preserve the incentive for initiative and investment. 
The hope of reward in every field of endeavor is our most effective 
spur. 

It is not an easy task attempting to satisfy everyone, either in 
the matter of taxes or any other phase of government or business, 
but by cooperating in a spirit of friendliness and helpfulness, one 
with the other, government and business certainly can solve our 
problems, notwithstanding any seeming lack of compatibility. 





Production of Basic Commodities in Relation to the 
Monetary Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 2 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 





TELEGRAM FROM FRED H. SEXAUER TO HON. ELLISON D. 
SMITH, AUGUST 13, 1937 





Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp copy of a tele- 
gram addressed to me on August 13, 1937, by Fred H. Sexauer, 
chairman of the monetary committee, National Cooperative 
Council, on the subject of the production of cotton and other 
basic commodities in relation to the domestic and foreign 
monetary situations. 


There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[Western Union Telegram] 


Avcust 13, 1937. 

Present plans to control farm production by the National Gov- 
ernment before crop loans will be authorized fail to take into 
consideration certain long-range factors which may undermine the 
position of United States agriculture in world markets. 

A nation producing a major portion of a world commodity can, 
by restricting production, create temporary scarcity and higher 
prices—until competing nations increase their production. Cotton 
is a typical basic commodity with a world market. What is true 
of cotton is true, in varying degree, of all other internationally 
traded farm commodities and basic raw materials. 

The United States always held world dominance in production 
of cotton until 1933. In the preceding decade the United States 
produced, on the average, 57.1 percent of the world’s cotton, and 
never fell below 53.4 percent. Beginning with 1933, United States 
production fell to 48.5 percent, 41.3 percent, 39.1 percent, 40.2 
percent in the succeeding years. 





ae Percent of 

World bales United States} world pro- 

bales duction by 
United States 
24, 834, 000 14, 243, 617 57.1 
26, 106, 000 12, 664, 000 48.5 
22, 942, 000 9, 472, 000 41.3 
26, 641, 000 10, 420, 000 39. 1 
30, 200, 000 12, 141, 000 40.2 























Two factors brought about this change. One was the policy of 
crop restriction; the other, the failure of the United States to ad- 
just the gold value of its currency to the same extent that com- 
peting agricultural countries of the sterling area group did under 
the guidance of the British policy. 

While the United States cotton crop remained stationary between 
1932-36, Brazil increased 421 percent; Egypt, 95 percent; and India, 
24 percent. Brazil, potentially our greatest competitor, increased 
from 347,000 bales in 1932 to 1,808,000 bales in 1936. 


Between 1921 and 1929 a bale of cotton sold in any world market 
for an average of 5 ounces of gold. Then gold increased progres- 
sively in purchasing power until in 1932 and 1933 it took only 1.6 
ounces of gold to buy a bale of cotton in any world market. Other 
internationally traded commodities fell correspondingly in ex- 
change value for gold. 

5.2 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton from 1921-29. 

4.6 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1929. 

8.1 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1930. 

2.1 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1931. 

1.6 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1932. 

1.6 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1933. 

1.8 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1934. 

1.7 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1935. 

1.8 ounces of gold bought a bale of cotton in 1936. 

1.5 ounces of gold buys a bale of cotton now in 1937. 

Brazil took into account this change in the purchasing value of 
gold and reduced the gold content of its currency so that, despite 
the smaller number of ounces of gold receivable for commodities 
in world markets, the Brazilian producer received substantially 
as many milreis for his product as he received in the twenties. 

The Brazilian price of gold has been increased to correspond 
to an American price of $47 per ounce against our $35. There- 
fore, when an American and a Brazilian cotton producer, for ex- 
ample, each sell a bale of cotton of the same grade and on the 
same day in Liverpool, the Brazilian producer receives a price 
35 percent higher in milreis—in which he must pay his internal 
fixed ch than the American producer receives in dollars. 
This gives the Brazilian producer competitive advantage which 
cannot be offset by crop loans made to American producers. 

The failure of the crop-loan policy prior to 1933 was due to 
the failure to recognize that the forces to be dealt with were 
monetary forces arising out of the changeable purchasing value 
of gold. This is an inherent defect of a fixed gold standard 
which only intelligently managed currency system can, we be- 
lieve, overcome. 

Every policy that lifts the domestic dollar price of cotton, when 
translated into gold, holds United States cotton above the world 
gold value of cotton at the time, must check the flow of United 
States cotton into export markets. The difficulty is not lack of 
market, for the world consumption of cotton has increased from 
less than twenty-three million bales in 1931-32 to more than 
twenty-seven and one-half million bales in 1935-36. 

The problem for the United States arises from the fact that 


Congress has failed to carry through the monetary measures that 


the sterling area agricultural nations have used effectively. 

For a short period, in 1933, the United States applied the mone- 
tary measures of the sterling area countries. As we raised the 
dollar price of gold, the price of basic commodities followed, step 
by step, in almost mathematical exactness. Cotton rose from 
6 cents to 11 cents between February and July 1933, corn from 
22 cents to 52 cents; wheat from 50 cents to $1.07. Then this 
policy was abandoned in favor of restricting production by regulat- 
ing agriculture and industry, with the underlying idea that prices 
could be raised by scarcity measures. 

If this policy is continued, America’s position as a producer cf 
basic commodities will be further impaired. The production of 
basic commodities for world markets will be moved from the 
United States to other nations as the production of cotton has 
been during the past 5 years. 

A loan policy on basic commodities is justified only as a tem- 
porary expedient. The safeguard should be a monetary policy 
that will give us normal prices with normal production. 

Congress delegated to the President power to raise the United 
States price of gold to $41.34 an ounce. This would increase basic 
commodity prices, cotton, in particular, by 1.9 cents a pound; and 
would make reasonable crop loans safe. 

In the sterling area countries, governments encourage high pro- 
duction. Their farmers plant more and are crowding United 
States growers in world markets. Yet, in consequence of sterling 
area monetary policies they receive profitable prices. This one 
underlying monetary force, intelligently used, has resulted in high 
building activity, high business activity, farm prosperity with 
high production, and more jobs than men, because the high buy- 
ing power of farmers and basic producers has broadened the 
markets for the products of industry. These sterling nations are 
the most prosperous in the world. 

We urge Congress to keep the ultimate monetary needs of the 
Nation in view in considering any emergency legislation intended 


to support falling markets. 
Prep H. SEXAUER, 


Chairman of the Monetary Committee, 
National Cooperative Council. 
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Raising Prices by Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 2, 1937 


LETTER OF HON. W. A. AYRES, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION, TO HON, EMANUEL CELLER, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM NEW YORK. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I recently pointed out to the 
Federal Trade Commission by letter the very wretched re- 
sults brought about by the passage of the Miller-Tydings 
Act, the very bad price-fixing law. Its avowed purpose was 
to do away with the so-called loss leader. But the bill was 
worded in such a way as to lend encouragement to high re- 
tail prices at the highest levels. In fact, immediately upon 
the passage of this bill, the National Association of Retail 
Druggists campaigned to elevate prices to an extent of 50 
percent of actual cost, regardless of the rapicity of the turn- 
over of any article. This resulted in great harm to the con- 
suming public. 

I herewith submit a letter received from Hon. W. A. Ayres, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, acknowledging 
receipt of my letter of complaint, and indicating that the 
Federal Trade Commission is investigating various situations 
krought to its attention, involving resale price maintenance 
undertakings. The letter also indicates that the activities 
of the National Association of Retail Druggists are being 
investigated. 

Not being satisfied with boosting prices, various groups 
have sought to dam up the channels of information and 
prevent the consuming public from knowing the truth. 

I pointed out to the Federal Trade Commission—see Ap- 
pendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, Seventy-fifth Congress, 
second session, pages 224 to 227—that certain groups were 
preventing the sale from newsstands of magazines that sought 
to give exact information to the consuming public concerning 
the activities of these groups in their campaign to raise 
prices. It has now also come to my attention that a very 
well-known magazine which had accepted and paid for an 
article entitled “Raising Prices by Law,” and which (article) 
was to have appeared in the December 1937 issue of said 
magazine, refused to publish the article as a result of the 
blackjacking tactics on the part of those afraid of the dis- 
closures in that article. 

I am also informed that numerous retail associations in 
various lines of business likewise blackjacked wholesalers, 
distributors, and manufacturers into increasing the retail 
sale price of articles. This practice has become widespread, 
and can be directly traced to the Tydings-Miller act. The 
consumers all over the country are “paying the piper.” It 
is a case of the “consumer be damned.” 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, November 30, 1937. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This will acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of November 29, 1937, relative to the efforts of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists in the fostering of legislation to 
legalize the maintenance of resale prices and its subsequent alleged 
illegal price-fixing activities. I have read with interest and con- 
cern your observations and the implications set forth with respect 
to past and present policies of this association, in connection with 
which you point to specific instances of questionable activities 
that are being indulged in in an effort to make the same effective. 

The Commission has been giving consideration to various situ- 
ations as they are brought to its attention, involving resale price 
maintenance undertakings in their relation to the various State 
fair trade acts and the Miller-Tydings law. With respect to such 
activities of the National Association of Retail Druggists and its 
members, as are set out in your letter, you no doubt will be 
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interested to know that the same are already under investigation by 
the Commission. 

In this connection it is noted that you have specific informa- 
tion and evidence in support of certain statements made by you 
which you indicate you are willing to furnish to the Commission. 
You may be assured that we will be pleased to receive for our 
information and use in connection with pending matters all 
material and information that you have available. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Ayres, Chairman. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Starting of the Covered Wagon Trip to Marietta, 
Ohio, to Settle the Northwest Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 2, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE J. BATES, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DECEMBER 1, 1937 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following remarks of 
myself at the banquet in Ipswich on December 1, 1937, com- 
memorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
starting of the covered-wagon trip to Marietta, Ohio, to set- 
tle the Northwest Territory: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and friends, it has become 
my privilege at this time, as the Representative in Congress of the 
people of the Sixth Massachusetts District, to extend their greetings 
to this fine gathering and their best wishes for the greatest pos- 
sible success to those conducting this Northwest Territory cele- 
bration. 

One hundred and fifty years ago this month history was made in 
this town of Ipswich, when the Rev. Manasseh Cutler gave his 
blessing to the little party that commenced the famous wagon- 
team journey from Dr. Cutler's little church in what is now Ham- 
ilton, and this town also is fittingly marking this occasion only 
a short distance beyond the present boundary line of the two com- 
munities. You who are here tonigh. are probably familiar with 
the events that followed the tedious trek to Marietta, the first 
settlement in that great expanse of territory now comprising the 
great States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
part of Minnesota. The importance of Dr. Cutler’s and Massa- 
chusetts’ contributions to settling this Northwest Territory cannot 
be stressed too much. 

The Ordinance of 1787 is a condensed abstract of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution that had become effective in 1780 and con- 
tained the principles of Government, that the Ohio company of 
Massachusetts were interested in having adopted. These principles 
were set forth in the original petition in the plans for settlement, 
in which Timothy Pickering, of Salem, took a leading part in draft- 
ing. Perhaps the most famous sentence in the entire Ordnance, 
with the possible exception of that which excluded slavery from 
the Northwest Territory, is a summary of the laws and customs of 
Massachusetts. That sentence reads: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” Prior to Dr. Cutler's arrival at the session of Con- 
gress in New York, very little headway had been made in setting 
forth a form of government for the new Territory, he is therefore 
credited with having been responsible for the inclusion of that 
clause and other important features contained in the final draft 
of the Ordinance. 

The Honorable Nathan Dane, of nearby Beverly, as Representa- 
tive from the Essex District, was the member in the Continental 
Congress through whom Dr. Cutler directed his principal efforts for 
the final adoption of the Ordinance by the Congress. Of the 
provisions concerning “religion, morality, and knowledge,” Mr. 
Dane some years later declared: “These selections from the Code 
of Massachusetts, as also the titles to the property, have created 
for her (Massachusetts) an extensive and lasting influence in the 
West, and, of the most republican, liberal, and beneficial kind.” 
As the Code of Massachusetts was an important guiding force in 
the drafting of the Ordinance of 1787, so was it also in the fram- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States which was adopted 
several weeks later. 

Guaranties of human rights, in their broadest application, with 
equality before law, were introduced into the governmental struc- 
ture in the Ordinance of July 13, 1787, “for the government of 
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the territory northwest of the river Ohio.” This ordinance marks 
the only time in the history of mankind, with a single excep- 
tion, where the laws have been prepared and put into effect 
before a territory was occupied. It was the desire of Dr. Cutler 
and his associates in the Ohio company—formed in Boston on 
March 1, 1786, by officers of the Revolutionary Army, meeting in 
Bunch-of-Grapes Tavern for the purpose of purchasing land from 
the Government for actual settlement—that the territory should 
always remain a part of the United States under well-defined 
powers that could be immediately exercised. These ideas were 
incorporated in the draft of the Northwest Ordinance when finally 
passed unanimously by the Members of Congress gathered in 
New York. 

As a result of Dr. Cutler’s perseverance, the scheme of settle- 
ment itself was a broad and comprehensive one, covering the 
whole ground of a permanent occupation of that distant wilder- 
ness in the interests of a Christian civilization, or republican 
institutions fourded upon the rights of man and supported by 
every civil and political safeguard. The Revolutionary War now 
being over, much unrest had arisen within the Thirteen Colonies, 
and there was fear of internal disorders among different factions. 
This was in the minds of those attending the Continental Con- 
gress in New York, and it was to ‘his that Dr. Cutler pointed in 
stressing his proposal for expansion, and, he argued, there must 
be protection assured against the savages on the western frontier 
to help keep the 13 States together. By declaring that his com- 
pany would buy land from Massachusetts, which then owned 
what is now Maine, if not permitted to settle the Northwest 
Territory, Dr. Cutler proved himself perhaps the original American 
lobbyist and succeeded in arousing enough sentiment in Con- 
gress to authorize the Ordinance of 1787 and the subsequent 
“greatest private contract ever made in America,” as he called 
it in his journal, when on October 26, 1787, he paid over $500,000 
to the Board of Treasury for the land northwest of the Ohio 
River. 

In the words of William Frederick Poole in his historic writings 
a century after the signing of the famous ordinance: “The Ordi- 
nance of 1787 and the Ohio purchase were parts of one and the 
same transaction. The purchase would not have been made 
without the ordinance, and the ordinance could not have been 
enacted except as an essential condition of the purchase. * * * 
When considered together, every fact in the origin and passage 
of the ordinance is explained, and ts found to be connected with 
the agency of Dr. Manasseh Cutler. He was the person of the 
most varied accomplishments, the widest learning, the largest 
personal influence, and the one most active and deeply interested 
in the subject matter of the ordinance of all who had a part in its 
formation. He was then 45 years of age, and in the prime of 
manhood and mental development. He later became a member 
of the Seventh and Eighth Congresses from this district. Dr. 
Cutler was a pioneer of the first order. The masterful work for 
which he is credited constitutes one of the very cornerstones on 
which was built this great Nation of ours, for it was Dr. Cutler 
who, through his tireless personal efforts, secured enough support 
in the Continental Congress for adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 
on July 13 of that year. Only two other documents in our history 
are considered of more importance then this ordinance—the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Declaration of Independence. 

A fervent desire for greater freedom and security, away from 
the oppression and discontent of other lands, inspired each of 
those three great documents, which our forefathers made the 
fundamental law of this land so that we, of a later day, may live 
in peace and security. The pioneer spirit which was instilled in 
the minds of those founders of our country and its government 
is a spirit that seems in more recent years to have been ebbing. 
The present trend is away from constitutional democracy and alien 
theories and policies are today threatening our very foundations. 
Political influence and unhealthy competition in industry are 
endangering the future of this Nation for which those pioneer men 
and women gave their all. 

The tendency to broaden the field of government and to cen- 
tralize its authority may now be found in the changing attitude of 
the people themselves and the decay of that rugged American 
individualism of our forbears who established the American system 
of government. The frontier of forest and prairie which chal- 
lenged the courage of the first Americans, who built their for- 
tunes upon the soil has vanished, and now we see the industrial 
frontier receding. Uncertainty and experimentation, together with 
the creation of a fabulous national debt, stalk our industrial life 
and hamper expansion of its frontier. 

At the time of the adoption of the Ordinance of 1787 and of 
Dr. Manasseh Cutler’s memorable achievements there were less 
than 4,000,000 people in the entire United States, a population 
that now can be compared with that of Massachusetts alone. It 
is only proper, therefore, that we, as citizens of the United States 
of America, gathered here on the soil of Massachusetts, from which 
sprang the American tradition of freedom and hard-earned pros- 
perity, should here and now resolve to do our utmost to preserve 
the form of government the early settlers sacrificed so much to 
establish. 

The records of the past show the efforts of men and women to 
advance life and liberty and government and give all their true 
meaning. ‘Today our problems are more complex than those of 


the fathers, requiring greater thought, a broader spirit, more 
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varied talent, more unselfishness, more cooperation, more heroic 
action. The heroism chiefly required of us today is to face our 
duty, to inspire patriotism and a sense of civic responsibility, to 
guard and to pass along to posterity the heritage of free govern- 
ment. Let us play our full part, faithful to the old traditions, 
faithful to the new tasks and duties of the day. 


We Must Provide Jobs for Our Aged Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 2, 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, the problem of finding a job 
which the unemployed worker over age 40 must face is be- 
coming increasingly acute. No one knows how many indi- 
viduals with long service records in industry and valuable 
training and experience are today in desperate need or on 
the point of becoming psychological wrecks because of hiring 
policies setting inflexible age limits. The innumerable indi- 
viduals who write into the Government and lay their troubles 
and difficulties before us are for the most part the educated, 
highly skilled group. However, the problem is no less acute 
among the more-inarticulate, less-skilled group. An age- 
limit rule is less likely to be suspended in the case of an 
unskilled or semiskilled job—in which speed is the more im- 
portant factor—than in the case of a position requiring some 
degree of maturity and judgment. 

How many companies today maintain these fixed age 
limits for hiring? How many individuals, skilled and un- 
skilled, men and women, are affected by them? What are 
the actual dimensions of the problems of the unemployed 
over 40? Only a very partial answer to these questions is 
furnished by studies made so far, and these partial results 
are extremely disquieting. For example, a study made in 
Massachusetts showed that 8 percent of the firms questioned 
employed no male workers 45 years of age or over. About 
half of the firms, employing two-fifths of the workers in- 
cluded in the study, employed less than their fair share of 
older workers. 

A study made in New York in 1933 showed that 1 out of 
every 5 manufacturing concerns surveyed had adopted rigid 
maximum age hiring limits. A fourth of these firms with 
age discriminatory hiring policies fixed 40 years or lower, and 
57 percent fixed 45 or less. Practically none admitted per- 
sons aged 55 or over, no matter how good their physical con- 
dition or background. In connection with this, one should 
bear in mind that the lowest age limit set for old-age assist- 
ance or insurance benefit is 65. This presumes that there 
will be employment opportunities for those not disabled up 
to that age. 

Other questions which cannot perhaps be answered sta- 
tistically but which confront us are: How great is the waste 
of human resources due to these policies? How great a 
burden do these policies throw upon the community, in the 
form not only of actual relief payments but of homes fore- 
closed, children deprived of education and training, lapsed 
insurance policies, unpaid taxes, and a break down in family 
morale due to the principle breadwinner’s loss of job and 
loss of status. Unemployment among the groups 40 and 
over has economic and social implications which in some 
Ways are even more serious than unemployment among other 
age groups. For these are apt to be people at the height of 
their responsibilities to their families and to their communi- 
ties; and are also often people at the height of their indi- 
vidual powers. Perhaps they cannot hold their own on the 
assembly line against younger men, at the pace which indus- 
try requires of its workers, but there are many other ways 
in which a well-managed society could use their aptitudes 
and experience. 


What are the causes behind these policies? It is fre- 


in compensation premiums and cost the insurance companies 
more in compensation payments because injuries take longer 
to heal and are more apt to entail complications. Even if 
this were to some extent true, it might be offset by the possi- 
bility that older workers are less likely to be involved in 
accidents. A study of accident and compensation experience 
by age groups is urgently needed to throw light on this 
debated point. The bearing of State insurance funds versus 
private insurance carriers should not be overlooked. 

Group life, or pension, insurance policies maintained by 
the employer are alleged as another source of age discrimina- 
tion. If this contention proves to be correct, it will go far 
to offset any possible social good that could be traced to such 
plans. Perhaps the answer lies in expansion of our present 
social-security program, which aims at spreading the cost of 
providing for old age over the widest possible actuarial base. 

In attacking this problem of age discrimination the part 
played by Government agencies and regulations such as 
those set up by Civil Service Commissions should come in 
for a share of the scrutiny. The governments, local, State, 
and Federal, ought to set the pace in observing high labor 
standards and fair employment policies; certainly we can- 
not advocate a double standard in this matter, particularly 
not a double standard which is lower for the Government 
than for private industry. 

I introduced the following resolution, which has been re- 
ferred to our Committee on Labor. Its approval by the 
committee will be of invaluabie assistance in the solution of 
this problem. 


[H. J. Res. 453, 75th Cong., Ist sess.] 

Joint resolution to determine the nature and effect of economic 
conditions or statutory provisions tending to produce unfair or 
inequitable discrimination on the basis of age in obtaining and 
retaining employment in public service and private industry 
Whereas the rapid mechanization of industry and other factors 

beyond his control make it increasingly difficult for the older 

worker to obtain and retain employment; and 

Whereas this condition affects materially the well-being and 
comfort of a considerable number of our citizens and threatens 
our social structure, so that its alleviation and correction has be- 
come a matter of public concern; and 

Whereas the economic difficulties encountered by the older 
worker has been lost sight of in the praiseworthy concern of gov- 
ernments for those who have passed the age of 65, and for the 
youth of the country; and 

Whereas age is beconiing, to a greater degree, an important and 
often controlling factor in determining the efficiency and com- 
pensation of men and women seeking or retaining employment: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 

tary of Labor is hereby directed to investigate and report to Con- 

gress upon the nature and effect of any economic conditions or 
statutory provisions which may tend to produce unfair or in- 
equitable discrimination on the basis of age in obtaining and re- 
taining employment in public service and private industry; the 
extent to which age is a factor in determining the efficiency of 
men and women engaged in such public service and private in- 
dustry; the effect of pension systems and group and workmen's 
compensation insurance upon the employment of the older worker. 

That the Secretary of Labor is further directed to appoint a 
representative national advisory committee to act in connection 
with the planning of the study and to review the results of the 
surveys and to make appropriate recommendations 

That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the purposes of this resolution. 


Northwest Territory—One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 2, 1937 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1935, a national celebration commemorating 


quently alleged that older workers cost the employers more | the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the passage of 
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the Ordinance of 1787 and the establishment of the North- 
west Territory will begin December 3, 1937. 

The most spectacular feature of this celebration will be 
the reenactment of the long journey made by the Ohio 
company, pioneers from Ipswich, Mass., to their first settle- 
ment at Marietta, Ohio. 

It was on a brief and bleak December 3, 1787, that the 
first band of men, who had formed the Ohio company, left 
their homes in Massachusetts to begin the dangerous and 
hazardous trip to that little-known country situated north 
of the Ohio River and west of the Allegheny Mountains. 

One hundred and fifty years later another group of men, 
specially selected and trained for the occasion, pioneers of 
our day, with ox team, pack horses, conestoga wagons, and 
other equipment of that Colonial time, will begin the long 
trek, following the original trail as closely as possible, to 
portray anew with historical accuracy, for nearly half of 
the Nation’s population, the march that inaugurated the 
building of an empire out of the Northwest Territory. 

This historic event is of particular interest to the people 
of the six States formed out of the Northwest Territory and 
of general interest to the Nation. It is of special interest to 
the people of my congressional district, the Seventeeth 
Michigan, and the people of Michigan, because much of the 
colorful history of early days in the Northwest Territory had 
its origin in what is now the southeast corner of Michigan. 
From the beginning the Detroit area was prominent in ter- 
ritorial history and development. 

The old Northwest Territory constituted the first step 
westward by the United States in its march from sea to sea 
and in the development of the most self-contained nation 
in the world. 

In the Ordinance of 1787, passed by the Continental Con- 
gress, is found not only the organic law of this first new ter- 
ritory, but also the fundamental principles for a government 
and a civilization new and unique in the progress of man- 
kind. 

Out of this territory have been carved six populous States 
wherein are located the second and fourth largest cities of 
the United States—Chicago and Detroit. These States, in 
the order of their admission to the Union, are: Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Only a 
portion, however, of what is now Minnesota was included in 
the Northwest Territory. 

The history of the United States has been largely a story 
of the clearing of forests, the laying out of farms, the erec- 
tion of homes, the construction of highways, the introduction 
of machinery, the building of railroads, and the rise of cities 
and towns. 

In laying plans for the development of the western lands 
the statesmanship of the Revolutionary leaders was at its 
best. The seven States which had some sort of title to tracts 
extending westward to the Mississippi River wisely yielded 
their claims to the Nation. In the Ordinance of 1787 there 
was mapped out a plan of government admirably suited to 
the frontier. 

On July 13, 1787, the famous Northwest Ordinance was 
set forth for the first time in unified form, the essence of 
American thought as to the relation of our Government to 
the rights of man—the crystallized expression of what 
America had fought for—the principles under which her 
people willed to live. On that date the Continental Congress 
in session at New York passed the famous ordinance to gov- 
ern the Northwest Territory. One of the remarkable con- 
clusions reached by that body and which they incorporated 
in that document was tht eternal truth that no people 
could be happy or have good government unless they pos- 
sessed religion, morality, and knowledge. 

This national celebration will accomplish much if it merely 
causes our people to accord the Ordinance of 1787 its rightful 
place among the truly historic documents of the United 
States. 

For the first time in any written American document the 
Ordinance of 1787 set forth the foundation for our American 
Bill of Rights. I quote some of its provisions: 
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“The estates, both of resident and nonresident proprietors in the 
said territory, dying intestate, shall descend to, and be distributed 
among, their children * * * in equal parts.” “No meee 
shall ever be molested on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments.” “The inhabitants of the said Territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and of the trial by jury: of a proportionate represen- 
tation of the people in the legislature; and of judicial proceed- 
ings according to the course of the common law. All persons 
shall be bailable, unless for capital offenses, where the proof 
shall be evident or the presumption great. All fines shall be mod- 
erate; and no cruel or unusual punishment shall be inflicted. No 
man shall be deprived of his liberty or property, but by the 
judgment of his peers or the law of the land; and, should the pub- 
lic exigencies make it necessary, for the common preservation, to 
take any person's property, or to demand his particular services, 
full compensation shall be made for the same.” 

“No law ought ever to be made or have force in the said 
territory that shall, in any manner whatsoever, interfere with 
or affect private contracts or engagements, bona fide, and without 
fraud, previously formed.” 


“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

“There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes.” 

While the Ordinance of 1787 was passed to provide a 
framework of government for a new western territory, it 
was also to serve as a repository of new concepts of govern- 
ment and as a guide to the framers of the Constitution, 
creating the United States of America. The Continental 
Congress supplied the Ordinance of 1787, which contained 
some of the fundamentals of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In 1776 the Continental Congress made a solemn promise 
to the men in the Continental Army to pay them in land 
for their services. The loosely connected and weak Conti- 
nental Government, however, did not own any land. It was 
without money and without power to raise money. It could 
recommend to the States what should be done, but it was 
without power to enact or enforce its own recommendations. 

It was through the shrewdness and foresight of the Amer- 
ican delegates to the Peace Treaty of Paris that this Nation 
acquired title to the Northwest Territory from Great Bri- 
tain—subject to the claims of Indian tribes and the claims 
of some of the Original Thirteen States, 

Adjusted compensation to veterans was not unknown even 
150 years ago. Immediately following the signing of the 
peace treaty with England, a petition signed by a large 
number—288—of officers of the Continental Army was pre- 
sented to Congress asking that the promise made to them 
and to the men who fought for freedom in 1776 be fulfilled, 
and designated the lands between the Ohio River and Lake 
Erie, west of Pennsylvania, be allotted to them in settlement. 

Each man was given a certificate for the amount of money 
to which he was entitled for his services and that certificate 
was received in payment of the land assigned to him. With 
General Putnam, trusted friend of Washington, at its head, 
the Ohio company was formed and “westward the star of 
empire took its way.” Had Horace Greeley then lived, the 
advice he gave to young men more than a half century later 
to go West would have been received and acted upon with 
equal enthusiasm by the 47 men who left their homes in 
Massachusetts and blazed a trail to a new home in the 
wilderness beyond the Alleghenies 150 years ago. 

While the fate of the Northwest still hung in the balance, 
emigration from Eastern States became the rage. The 
small farmer on barren acres covered with mortgages was 
eager to sell his homestead and begin life anew on the banks 
of the Ohio or Muskingum, and land companies painted 
glowing pictures of the West. 

For a decade Ohio was the favorite goal; and within 8 
years after the battle of Fallen Timbers this region was 
ready for admission to the Union as a State. Southern 
Indiana also filled rapidly. 

The West not only called to broken-down farmers, bank- 
rupts and ne’er-do-wells, but a public protest was raised 
against the “plot to drain the East of its best blood.” Anti- 
emigration pamphlets were scattered broadcast. A rude cut 
which gained wide circulation represented a stout, ruddy, 
well-dressed man on a sleek horse, with a label, “I am going 
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to Ohio,” mecting a pale and ghastly skeleton of a man, in 
rags, on the wreck of what had once been a horse, with the 
label, “I have been to Ohio.” 

The settlement of the Northwest Territory was retarded 
largely because of intermittent warfare with Indian tribes 
led and organized by two savage chiefs who possessed un- 
usual power and organizing ability together with great 
leadership. These two savage chieftains who held back the 
settlement of the Northwest Territory and who organized 
their people to defend their hunting grounds were Pontiac 
and Tecumseh. Pontiac, Mich., the county seat of my home 
county, was named in honor of this mighty chieftain of the 
redman in recognition of his great ability as a leader of 
his people. 

After the danger from Indian warfare was over, the main 
obstacle to western development was the lack of means of 
easy and cheap transportation. The settler found it dif- 
ficult to reach the region which he had selected for his home. 
Eastern supplies and foodstuffs could be obtained only at 
great expense. The ever-increasing products of the western 
farms, maize, wheat, meats, livestock—could be marketed 
only at a cost which left scant margin of profit. The ex- 
perience of the War of 1912 proved the need of highways as 
national defense as well as for moving products. 

Despite these handicaps hundreds of transportation com- 
panies were running four-horse freight wagons between the 
Eastern and Western States; and in 1820 more than 3,000 
wagons, practically all carrying western products, passed 
back and forth between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, trans- 
porting merchandise valued at $18,000,000. 

Both East and West became interested in internal im- 
provements, and the Indian trails gave way to rough pioneer 
roadways and then to carefully planned and durable turn- 
pikes. Long before the War of 1812, Jefferson, Gallatin, 
Clay, and other statesmen had conceived of a great high- 
way, or series of highways, connecting the seaboard with 
the interior as the surest and best method of promoting 
national unity and strength. In the act of Congress of 
1803, admitting Ohio as a State, 5 percent of the money 
received from the sale of public lands in the State was set 
aside for the building of roads extending eastward to the 
navigable waters of Atlantic streams. 

In 1808 Secretary Gallatin presented to Congress a report 
calling for an outlay of $2,000,000 for internal improve- 
ments for 10 years; and by 1811 the Government had en- 
tered into the greatest undertaking of its kind in the his- 
tory of the country. It was the building of a magnificent 
highway known to the law as the Cumberland Road, but 
familiar to the many emigrants, travelers, and traders—and 
deeply embedded in the traditions of the middle States and 
the West—as the National Road. 

Starting at Cumberland, Md., this great artery of com- 
merce and travel was pushed slowly through the Alleghenies, 
even in the dark days of the war, and in 1818 it was open 
for traffic as far west as Wheeling, W. Va. The method of 
construction was that devised by John McAdams in England, 
and involved spreading crushed limestone over a carefully 
prepared roadbed in three layers, traffic being permitted for 
a time over each layer in succession. This “macadamized” 
Surface was curved to permit drainage, and extra precau- 
tions were taken in localities where spring freshets were 
likely to cause damage. Columbus was reached in 1833; 
Indianapolis about 1840; and the roadway was graded to 
Vandalia, then the capital of Dlinois, and marked out to 
Jefferson City, Mo., although it was never completed to the 
last-mentioned point by Federal authority. 

One is surprised when they read that the cost of con- 
struction amounted to $10,000 a mile in the neighborhood of 
Pennsylvania and $13,000 in the neighborhood of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

The National Road has long since lost its importance as 
the great connecting link of East and West. But in its day, 
especially before 1860, it was a teeming thoroughfare. Its 
course was dotted with farmhouses, fast-growing villages, 
and towns. Emigration followed this route into the North- 
west Territory. 
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The year 1937 has a double significance to the people of 
Michigan, for we are in the one hundredth anniversary year 
of our sdmission into the Union as a State and we are par- 
ticipating in the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Ordinance of 1787. The part that Michigan played has been 
an important one in the building of the Nation. It is most 
fitting that we pause here in the Congress of the United 
States to turn our eyes backward to the accomplishments of 
those who acted their part so well upon the stage of life in our 
allotted portion of the world. 
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fr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered recently over the radio: 

I am very glad indeed to participate at the invitation of your 
organization committee in this first “Buffalo's Town Meeting of 
the Air,” and it is an added pleasure in this connection to con- 
tribute a share in this program along with my friend and 
colleague, Representative MEAD 

One of the real developments of the past few years in promoting 


the exchange of ideas, common understanding, and the conse- 
quent formation of public opinion has been the town-hall-meeting 
movement as assisted by the radio, and your organization com- 
mittee is to be congratulated upon its initiative and industry in 


arranging tonight's first forum. 

The general subject, “What shall Congress do to relieve unem- 
ployment,” is, to be sure, a big one, and to my mind a very perti- 
nent one at the moment—as pertinent, I may say, as it has been 
for the past 7 years. My time is short, so I must necessarily limit 
myself to the brief expression of some of the thoughts and con- 
victions I hold on this subject 


Federal relief if it could be extended through many channels to 


each and every unemployed man and woman in the country for 
the year 1938 would not be unemployment relief—it would be 
temporary relief—temporary relief in most cases to those who 
await a regular job. I do not say that all such relief is 
temporary, for it is apparent to everyone who has made any study 
of the situation that there must of necessity be permanent relief 


for certain classifications and there have always been some even 
under prosperous conditions who wouldn’t work under any 
cumstances. While there have been some channels esta shed in 
the relief program during the past few years which to my mind 
would be permanently effective, on the whole the so-called pump- 
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priming method brings us back today almost to the situation we 
were in 5 years ago—after billions have been spent with the 
resulting impairment of the Nation’s credit. 

Permanent unemployment relief can come for the large 


majority only through reemployment by industry and agriculture 


and the expansion of these interests. The billions which we 
have spent and are now spending for relief have come either 
directly or indirectly from taxation on industry alone. 

The first necessity is then to change our policy and to start 


going consistently in one sound direction. The first necessity 
is to reestablish wholehearted American confidence that the good 
neighbor policy is now domestic as well foreign. I refer 
to the Government in its attitude toward business. 

The most encouraging aspect of the Washington picture today 
is that a considerable majority in both the House and Senate 
are disposed to do something at once to check the business 
recession. Everybody wants to stop the distressing spread of 
unemployment, revive a robust spirit of enterprise, and restore 
investment confidence. In a word, everyone wants to put a 
bottom under the present recession before it heads into a major 
depression. The measures enacted to meet this new situation 
must be sound, constructive, and clearly worked out in the 
orderly processes of representative government. We cannot risk 
a hit-or-miss program. We cannot gamble with rubber-stamp 
legislation. We cannot risk vast and costly experiments which 
will mean more taxes on industry. 

Our first problem is to lift from the back of enterprise, the 
prevailing disastrous tax on undistributed profits. I reveal no 
secret when I tell you it is the firm conviction of an overwhelm- 
ing majority on both sides of the aisle in Washington that busi- 
ness confidence will not be restored until this tax is off the statute 
books. It is essentially a punitive tax, which is strangling smaller 
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tion. Until business is again permitted to build up normal re- 
serves, unemployment will continue to spread, for it is these many 
thousands of smaller companies which are the real backbone of 
employment and purchasing power. Many instances have come to 
my attention during the past few months of business enterprises 
which have been abandoned entirely, simply because the capital 
expenditures contemplated could not be made under the prevailing 
tax, which penalizes the retention of profits for the retirement of 
debt. Adequate credit is available to these enterprises which 
want to get ahead. They can borrow all the money they need 
through regular channels at reasonable rates of interest. But 
these loans, if negotiated, must be paid back from earnings. And 
under the prevailing tax, earnings not distributed to stockholders 
may be taxed at an average rate of around 22%. 

Therefore, the business borrower must be prepared to repay his 
loan not on the basis of 106 percent of the principal amount but 
at the rate of approximately 128 percent—that is, principal, inter- 
est, and a penalty tax upon the profits retained for his sinking 
fund. Obviously, very few business enterprises, particularly very 
few new ventures, can carry such a burden. The result is that 
private enterprise is being strangled to death by government. And 
the first impact of this unsound policy is upon employment; for 
you cannot give a man a job until you have a place for him to 
work—a roof over his head, tools, machinery, raw materials, and 
equipment. Neither can you keep those already employed at work 
unless management can profitably engage new capital for repairs 
and plant maintenance. Recent studies show that it requires an 
average investment of $12,000 to $15,000 in plant and equipment 
for every job provided in American industry and transportation. 
When a measure such as this undistributed-profits tax suddenly 
chokes off the market for industrial capital, we lose not only the 
new permanent jobs which would be given in the new plants but 
also a vast amount of temporary work in construction and in 
the machine-tool industry. 

A more direct impact of this situation upon the wage earner 
is found in connection with the social-security program. This 
whole theory of social security now in operation, whatever may 
be its imperfections, is based upon the idea of steady employ- 
ment When employment ceases, the social-security contribu- 
tions are at an end, at least temporarily. Thus, the whole idea 
of security for workers, without which there can be no substantial 
progress toward higher living standards, bogs down under the 
weight of the undistributed-profits tax. That is why it is con- 
tended so vigorously today that this theory of taxation runs con- 
trary to all human experience 

Nobody is permanently benefited when Government forces cor- 
porations to reduce their reserves by making extraordinary pay- 
ments in dividends. On the other hand, much harm is done. 
Worse, this tax operates even to defeat itself in the long run, 
for as business recedes there is a sudden diminishing reservoir 
of profits from which to derive taxes of any sort. It is possible 
to tax business to death. It has been done in other countries 
and in other times. It is not too much to say that we see the 
beginnings of such folly in the present system of undistributed- 
profits taxation. Earnings plowed back into business have been 
the blood stream of American industry and enterprise for more 
than a century. The present tax, by forcing all earnings out 
immediately, tends toward the slow paralysis of our entire pro- 
ductive system. As production is curtailed, living costs advance, 
until wages no longer provide the necessities of life for the wage 
earner and his family. This is the beginning of the disastrous 
epiral of depression. Congress must stop this. 

Then I come to another tax, the capital gain and loss tax. 
At one time people considered land to be the greatest of values 
because land produced every need for subsistence. As the Nation 
grew we developed a line of business in which land provided the 
place to erect structures of all types from mills to cottages. Some 
15 years ago dealings in land stopped suddenly. Since that time 
transactions in real estate have been at the lowest ebb in relation 
to other activities in the history of the country. What is the 
cause? 

Real-estate buying has always attracted investors who, through 
ownership, could gain by effecting improvements. Towns have 
grown by building railroads; cities have advanced by highway con- 
nections. Improvements in living conditions have made property 
values rise. We have not stopped improvements here in America, 
but still real-estate trading has come to almost a dead stop. 

The reason back of this failure to trade property values has been 
traced to the enactment of another law called tax on capital gain, 
which originated in 1913. It covers transactions in real estate, 
stocks, bonds, and all kinds of property. Since 1913 this tax has 
been revised several times. This indicates that it has been wrong 
from the beginning. The error was detected in 1921 when it was 
quickly changed and thus averted a severe financial panic. The 
change brought about the segregation of capital gains from normal 
income and placed a tax on such gains separate and apart from 
income. It also considered capital losses as offsets to capital gains. 
This change resulted in renewed trading in all types of property. 
The Government collections from the trades were meager in spite 
of the accelerated trading, which lasted until the beginning of the 
depression in 1930. The causes of this depression, which we are 
still in, have been debated from various angles, but one of the 
contributing factors was this tax on capital gain. 

People who did not want to take losses or register gains (and 
thereby pay more tax) held on to their property. Holding on 
made less supply available and consequently higher prices pre- 
vailed. But 1930 through 1933 were sad years. The skyrocket 
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manufacturing concerns and commercial ventures in every direc- | prices soon petered out. 


The supply was greater than the demand 
and prices fell to unbelievable figures. Government made nothing 
out of this situation because capital losses offset capital gains 
and people actually look losses to reduce taxes. 

In 1934 the tax doctors did another job on the capital-gain 
tax. They extended the period of holding property (to classify 
capital transactions) from the original 2 years, as in the 1921 
law, to a scale up to 10 years. This was intended to preserve 
trading but instead it stifled it. The longer you hoid your 
property now the less tax you pay, and so you hold on. You 
stop trading. 

Why do we have such a law? We are supposed to have income- 
tax laws for revenue purposes, but this has not always been fol- 
lowed. There have been general complaints against people who 
invest, take risks and gain, but no one can ever do this without 
advancing the standards of the whole country. Trading is the life 
of a nation’s advancement. We must trade to distribute and we 
must distribute to advance. Since this capital-gain tax produces 
no revenue but only prevents trading from taking place, as for in-., 
stance acquiring property and improving it, we, as a nation, should 
not tolerate the continuance of any tax which is a detriment to 
better living conditions. 

Trade which is permitted to flow will always create employment; 
trade that is plugged will retard and even stop employment, and 
when this happens people are forced to seek relief. Government 
pays the relief and at the same time penalizes itself. It finds 
itself hunting around for means to take care of the relief. 

Therefore to relieve unemployment I would first favor relieving 
industry by wiping out or at least readjusting both the undis- 
tributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax. If Congress did 
nothing else, this would accomplish a world of good. 

We are then confronted by the secondary problem of where 
substitute revenues shall be raised and with an additional amount 
to provide eventual balancing of the Budget. For the recent 
sharp increase in the national debt makes it impossible for the 
National Government to risk any further instability in Budget 
management. In the face of declining business, the Treasury 
already has been forced to reduce its revenue estimates for the 
current fiscal year, and as yet there has been no corresponding 
reduction on the spending side. We face, therefore, a greater 
deficit than the $%700,000,000 mentioned by the President on 
October 19. To fill this need Congress can change the general 
basis of taxes. A plan known as a gross-profits tax is now under 
study by high authorities under which more businesses in the 
country would pay taxes. That action should naturally follow, 
for when we move to correct the destructive means of taxation, 
business will actually get better. 

The only difference between doing nothing else and doing some- 
thing else about it will be evidenced in the speed with which 
people go back to work. By a better spread of taxation so that all 
business shares its proper proportion of the cost of government 
in a normal, natural way, employment will increase, Government 
cost will decrease, and Government receipts will grow larger. 
This seems to be what we are seeking. 

Business by now should have learned its lesson, as well as the 
Government. Make 1938 a trial year for industry to see what 
it can accomplish. Put industry on trial for 1 full year under 
this program and you will see results. 

I am hopeful that the results of the present unemployment 
census soon to be completed will be accurate and the present 
indications are that this census is going to be well done. With 
this we will have some real information on which to base appro- 
priations for relief. All of this can be taken care of under a 
plan such as I have outlined. Put these changes in our tax struc- 
ture into effect for 1938. Put it up to industry. Next to the em- 
ployee out of work, no one has borne the brunt of the last 7 years 
more than the average head of the average small business. There 
are few persons on any sort of relief who would not rather have 
a real job of their own. I do not mean to say that this program 
will solve all our difficulties, but it will go a long way and, if 
adopted, I am sure, another census taken at the end of next year 
will justify this course. 
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1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, DELIVERED AT A 
DINNER GIVEN IN HIS HONOR BY CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
AT LINCOLN, NEBR., OCTOBER 23, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
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address on the subject of Political Economics, delivered by 
Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, at a dinner given in his honor by civic organiza- 
tions at Lincoln, Nebr., October 23, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


My friends and fellow Democrats, it has often been said that if 
a man knew in advance how the political tides were running in the 
State of Nebraska he would have a pretty good idea of how they 
were running in the rest of the United States. There is a great 
deal of truth in that saying, because Nebraska is not alone close 
to the heart of the Nation from a geographical standpoint; it also 
comes close to being at the heart of what the American people are 
thinking and feeling. 

From the time of its inception the New Deal inaugurated by the 
administration now in power at Washington has received sympa- 
thetic consideration from the citizens of this State. There is a 
reason for that. Nebraskans have long since gotten over the mis- 
taken notion that because a thing is new, therefore, it must be 
dangerous. You have seen too many innovations in your own State 
and local governments to believe the silly charge that any effort 
to improve the Federal Government is bound to fail. On the con- 
trary, I think the general viewpoint here is that the Government, 
like an individual, must adapt itself to changing conditions and 
environment or else pay the penalty. 

There is always a worth-while incentive in speaking to a Nebraska 
audience. because the voters seem to have the habit of concealing 
their intentions until they walk alone into the polling booth. In 
other words, it would be a rash political manager, indeed, who 
would start off a campaign with the assumption that Nebraska was 
certain to fallinto hiscolumn. I’m sure that you retain a few vivid 
impressions of last fall’s election; you recall that the final outcome 
was highly satisfactory, but during the early months of that sizzling 
campaign we were compelled to devote considerable time to the job 
of determining just what the good citizens of Nebraska intended 
to do. I would hardly go to the extent of saying it was a doubtful 
State, but it surely was deliberate in making up its mind. How- 
ever, the thumping majority rolled up for the Roosevelt-Garner 
ticket was a fine tribute to the intelligence and discrimination of 
the Nebraska electorate, and I wish now to thank each one of you 
from the bottom of my heart for the splendid part you played in 
bringing about that victory. 

This is what is known as an off year politically, because there 
is no national election and only a few State contests, but it would 
be a mistake to assume that there is little interest in public ques- 
tions. In fact, the opposite seems to be true. I can hardly recall 
a time in my lifetime when there has been such a sincere desire 
on the part of the electorate to know what is going on and to 
understand the true import of public events. The average citizen 
seems to be observing what is taking place nationally and to have 
a keen concern over international affairs as well. That is a decid- 
edly healthy condition in a democracy, and as long as we have a 
citizenship as alert and alive as the American public, the Govern- 
ment is bound to be responsive to national needs. 

Perhaps one reason why men and women are showing 
enthusiastic interest in world happenings is because they have 
more time to do so. The tension and the worry of a few years 
ago have been dissipated. When a home owner was facing the 
daily fear of losing the roof over his head, or a farmer was toiling 
12 or 14 hours a day with the certain knowledge that he would 
fail to get back even the cost of production, the immediate prob- 
lem at hand was the only one that received consideration. It 
could not be otherwise. But it is pleasant to know that those 
anxious days are over. The tremendous energies of America are 
at work once again, and the results can be seen from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. People don’t have to be told that better times 
are here again; they know it from their own experience. 

The picture is very much the same everywhere. Farm prices are 
back at reasonable levels, stores and theaters are crowded, freight 
cars are bulging with products, manufacturers are finding new 
markets for their products, and above and beyond all those factors, 
the mighty forces of confidence and enthusiasm have been restored 
to the hearts of more than 100,000,000 Americans. 

A few facts tell the story better than a book of argument. Let’s 
take Nebraska as an example and consider briefly what are the 
basic economic factors. I saw a news story recently in which a 
Nebraska editor predicted with a touch of pride that the total 
farm income for this State may be well over $300,000,000 for the 
current calendar year. That’s a fair showing in view of the fact 
that just 5 years ago it was less than half that figure, or under 
$150,000,000. These additional dollars finding their way into the 
pockets of Nebraska farmers are bringing prosperity to every mer- 
chant, every businessman, and every professional man in the 
State. The improvement is not limited simply to those who raise 
wheat, corn, or oats, or those who raise cattle. It is what the 
economists call balanced prosperity, and it is the only kind we 
want in this country. 

The motorcar has come to be a fairly accurate symbol of how 
things are going from a business standpoint. In 1932, this State 
had 13,368 new automobile registrations. In 1936, there were 
44,691 new ones, a gain of over 200 percent. You know without 
my saying what that has meant in increased gasoline consump- 
tion, oil consumption, and in necessary highway improvements. 
It would be easy to go on reciting comparative figures of growth 
for other Nebraska industries, but there is no occasion for doing 
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so. Any man who traveled throuch this region in 1931, as I did, 
when wheat was selling at 35 cents or less and corn 


was selling 
* 


at 6 or 7 cents, can realize what these improved price levels mean 
to the people who live here. It can be said without fear of chal- 
lenge that the greatest feat of Government in our ; ration has 
been the rehabilitation of agriculture by the Roosevelt New Deal. 

In citing the advancement made by the farming industry during 
the course of the past 5 years, it is necessary to bear in mind the 
vital part played by the stabilization of the banking business. A 
great many people are under the misapprehension that the con- 
tinued failures of banking institutions which finally resulted in 
collapse was a direct result of the Nation-wide economic depres- 
sion. Nothing could be further from the truth. The figures show 
conclusively that for years before the depression, during the so- 
called boom period of the late twenties, there was an alarming 
rate of bank failures which cried out for corrective measures 

In fact, there were more than 8,000 such failures during the 
10-year period from 1921 to 1931, not including, of course, those 
that went down in the final crash. But unfortunately, the Gov- 
ernment at Washington was in the hands of an administration 
that ran away from problems instead of facing them, an admin- 
istration that was under the curious delusion that the way to 
take the pulse of agriculture was to watch the gyrations of the 
Wall Street stock ticker. It was a fatal policy and the whole 
Nation paid the penalty. 

Things are different now. The country is under the administra- 
tion of a Chief Executive who, when he sees a problem, looks it 
squarely in the face, states the facts, and then bravely and cou- 
rageously proposes his solution to the American people. He never 
shirks a task simply because it is unpleasant. That is the way 
public questions should be handled in a democracy. The policy 
has been followed consistently by President Roosevelt during the 
past 5 years and as a result, there have been more complex prob- 
lems properly disposed of, in that time, than during any period 
of similar length in the country’s history. 

A fair test of any administration is its success or nonsuccess in 
promoting the economic well-being of the people. We have re- 
viewed what is happening in Nebraska. The entire country is in 
the same state of excellent economic health. It has been esti- 
mated by reliable authorities that the aggregate income of the 
American people for the present year will be in the neighborhood 
of $70,000,000,000, a figure which is only eleven billions less than 
the maximum reached in the peak year of the predepression era. 
In view of the unsettled state of world affairs, and considering 
the factors of debts, mortgages, and other handicaps which tended 
to retard the upward swing, the record achieved by the Roosevelt 
administration is truly remarkable. And the most comforting fact 
in the entire situation is the reassuring prospect that things will 
continue to improve in the years that lie immediately ahead 

Perhaps we have devoted enough time to economic matters 
After all, it is possible to state with a degree of accuracy what is 
happening in business by the mere recital of figures and statistics 
that cannot be disputed. But in politics, the method of approach 
is somewhat different, Even the simplest statement of fact is 
often disputed by spokesmen for the opposition and quite often 
they convince themselves even if they fail to convince anyone 
else. That may be a good thing I sometimes wonder if the 
opposition would have worked so furiously and talked so bellig- 
erently in last fall’s campaign, had they been able to foresee the 
actual result a few months in advance. 

Just at present the Democratic Party is receiving a flattering 
amount of attention from the gentlemen who are endeavoring 
to revive the somewhat battered hulk of the Republican elephant. 
While they work feverishly to revitalize the unfortunate critter, 
they steal frequent sidelong glances over the fence to see what 
is happening in our backyard. They profess to be pleased at what 
they see. In fact, during the past few months, some kind of a 
record has been established by the number of screaming news 
stories predicting a serious split in the Democratic Party, every 
one of them coming from Republican sources or other sources 
hostile to the New Deal. To borrow a hackneyed phrase, the 
gentlemen are seeing things. Despite their fond expectations, let 
it be said here and now that the Democratic Party has no inten- 
tion of emulating the example of the Republican Party by com- 
mitting political suicide. The only party in the United States 
today that has developed the necessary capacity and leadership 
to deal with the social, industrial, economic, and foreign problems 
which beset the American people is the Democratic Party, and it 
is going to be in power for a long time to come. Individuals may 
change but the party is going forward. Instead of drawing to a 
close, the present period of Democratic dominance is Just about 
getting under way. 

There are bound to be differences of opinion when a party 
moves forward resolutely and honestly to do those things which 
must be done to protect the economic interests of the farmer, the 
workingman, and the small businessman. Differing views on 
method always exist in politics and elsewhere. But let me em- 
phasize this. There is room in the Democratic Party for every 
man who sincerely believes in the ideals and objectives of the 
Roosevelt administration and who is willing to cooperate faith- 
fully in translating those ideals into definite action. By that I do 
not mean mere lip service—the ancient practice of promising one 
thing before election and adopting another course afterward. The 
senior Senator from your State, the Honorable Grorce Norris, who 
is not a member of our party, has given a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of faithful adherence to principle during his half a century 
of public life. During all that time he has stood like a rock for 
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what he believed in, and perhaps that fact explains in large 
measure why he has always had such a hold on the affections of 
the Nebraska people. 

So I say again that when people talk about a split in the Dem- 
ocratic Party they are merely indulging in wishful thinking. If 
public men start out to defeat the objectives of the Roosevelt 
administration, of course, they must answer for their actions to 
the people. Every officeholder has to do that, whether he is for or 
against the New Deal. But I may add that it is extremely com- 
forting to be for the Roosevelt administration when election time 
rolls around. The results show that conclusively on every test. 
A few weeks ago there was a special election in a Massachusetts 
congressional district. Apparently believing their own talk about 
a drift away from the Democratic Party, the Republicans made a 
strong bid to capture the seat, sending many of their outstanding 
spellbinders into the district, including two Members of the 
United States Senate. When the ballots were counted the Demo- 
cratic candidate was found to have a substantial plurality, although 
up until a few years ago the district had been Republican. The 
people at any rate are still staunchly behind the President. 

I can hardly pass over my own State of New York where a recent 
primary contest was employed by those who oppose the Chief 
Executive to test the popularity or lack of popularity of the na- 
tional administration. The issue was clear-cut and accepted by 
both sides. The outcome left no doubt as to the popular feeling. 
It was another inspiring triumph for those who advocate the poli- 
cies and program of the Roosevelt administration. The story has 
been the same in every State where the issue has been raised. 

Although the next congressional elections are still more than a 
year off there are signs of unusual and extraordinary activity on 
the part of our political adversaries. Apparently the thought has 
struck home to the captains of the G. O. P., after three successive 
disasters in national elections, that the American people will have 
nothing to do with a party that has neither a program nor com- 
petent leaders. The press is carrying reports to the effect that the 
Republicans may shatter precedent by holding a national conven- 
tion, or something akin to it, in advance of the congressional cam- 
paign. In every one of these reports we read about a ground swell 
of demand coming up from the grass roots for new Republican 
leadership, new blood, new ideas, and a fresh outlook on national 
problems. Not only that but we are solemnly assured by some 
news writers who are partisan to the G. O. P. that we are about to 
witness this magical transformation of the Republican Party. A 
well-known advertising man, who is going to run for Congress on 
the Republican ticket, explained that the idea is to “repackage” 
the good old G. O. P. He said that very often when sales drop off 
it is a practice of advertising specialists to discard the old-fashioned 
package and to give the product a modern, up-to-date container. 

On the strength of those glowing promises of what was about to 
occur in Republican ranks I had been looking forward, like millions 
of others, for the first definite signs of the new party alinement. 
And then came a headline story about a secret meeting of the men 
who are apparently going to direct the campaign of rejuvenation. 
Who were they? Among those attending the secret meeting were 
former Gov. Alfred M. Landon, of Kansas, and former Republican 
President Herbert Hoover. Now, that may be a new deal to some 
people, but somehow those names sound strangely familiar. I 
have a vague notion that if the G.O. P. attempts once again to 
sell that kind of leadership to the American people the result will 
be the same, no matter what kind of pretty package is used to do 
the wrapping. 

While on this fascinating subject of party splits it might be 
well to consider the subject from another angle. Even the Repub- 
lican leaders themselves are stating frankly in the press that the 
party will get mo place unless it develops new leaders and a 
forward-looking constructive program. That is correct. And it is 
also correct that just as soon as a genuine attempt is made to 
work out such a program a split will develop between the pro- 
gressives and conservatives in the Republican ranks that will 
seem like the Grand Canyon to those who are given the job of 
bringing both sides together. Can you imagine Mr. Hoover and 
the millions of conservative Republicans who think as he does, 
sitting down to work out a progressive program that would embrace 
the exact opposite of everything he sponsored as President? Can 
you imagine the independent voters of this country endorsing a 
program worked out by the stalwarts of the Old Guard? No; the 
danger of a party split is not menacing the Democratic Party; the 
elections show that we have the great majority of the people with 
us, and that is what counts; the Republicans must do the worrying 
on that score. 

The story of why the Democratic Party is going to remain domi- 
nant in this country is written in the record of accomplishments 
of the past 5 years. A sincere and honest effort has been made to 
work out a solution for every one of the complex problems which 
must be solved by Government action. The Republican Party has 
lagged behind on every occasion, content simply with a meaning- 
less policy of opposition. The situation is the same today. A few 
nights ago Governor Landon delivered a radio address which failed 
to contain a single constructive suggestion, while on the other 
hand our party leaders in Congress are still driving forward to 
improve legislation on farming and other vital problems while the 
minority party has nothing at all to offer. 

The banking policy of the administration has been highly suc- 
cessful. The farm policies have likewise been successful. A fine 
start has been made on the task of stopping soil erosion and land 
waste. The Nation’s natural resources have been developed as they 
mever were before. The social security law is in operation. The 
Cc. C. C. camps have made a splendid record of preserving both 
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natural wealth and human wealth. The stock markets have been 
brought under reasonable regulation by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. A Public Works program has been carried on 
by means of which during a period of depression the Nation’s 
physical plant has been expanded and to a considerable extent re- 
built. The Navy has been rescued from a state of neglect so that 
today, amidst the booming of guns and the rattling of swords, we 
hold our position in the world secure and confident in the knowl- 
edge of our own strength. 

Those accomplishments tell the story of why the Democratic 
Party is still receiving a fresh endorsement every time the issue is 
put to a test at the polls. The essence of democracy is majority 
rule and the program being carried to completion by the admin- 
istration now in power is based upon the needs and the aspirations 
of the overwhelming majority of American citizens. 

To those people who were inclined only a few short years ago to 
be skeptical over the future of democratic institutions both here 
and elsewhere, the present stable and prosperous condition of the 
United States provides an effective answer. 

President Roosevelt has never found it necessary to pursue poli- 
cies of expediency that bring temporary success at the cost of de- 
stroying the peace and happiness of others. To distract attention 
from domestic conditions, he has never resorted to the frightful 
practice of violating the liberty and security of neighbor nations. 
Neither has he sought to advance his own political fortunes by 
flouting the most sacred human rights of unfortunate minority 
groups within the population. On the contrary, the Chief Execu- 
tive has adhered with steadfast resolution to those principles of 
popular government and fair dealing which constitute the backbone 
of genuine Americanism. : 

While other nations have adopted the practice of applying their 
substance to the wholesale manufacture of armaments and their 
talents to devising new instruments of destruction, the President 
has pursued a long-view policy of building roads and highways, 
dams and power plants, and other constructive works that will 
tend to promote the well-being of the entire population. We are 
beginning to reap the benefit of these projects already; we will 
continue to reap them for generations to come. 

In the midst of a world menaced and harassed by wars and 
rumors of wars he has pursued the pathway of peace and he has 
demonstrated to men of good will everywhere that democracy still 
lives. And despite the outward hostility of despots who profcss 
to scorn democracy, President Roosevelt has won their secret respect 
and envy because he has succeeded where they fail. 

The development of a program of government, like the construc- 
tion of a great building, requires time and patience. An observer 
standing by may be puzzled at times as to why certain steps are 
necessary for the completion of the edifice. President Roosevelt 
has been forced by circumstances to adopt heroic measures at times 
because of the critical conditions which he has had to face. But, 
as time goes on, the wisdom of his course becomes more apparent. 
The United States is moving forward steadily and firmly toward the 
goal of prosperity and security which you and all other citizens 
have a right to expect from your Government. The program is 
succeeding in unprecedented fashion because its appeal was 
directed to the common sense of the American people. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY DURING THE WORLD WAR, DELIVERED AT BREST, 
FRANCE, AUGUST 12, 1937 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
Honorable Josephus Daniels, who was Secretary of the Navy 
during the World War and is our present Ambassador to 
Mexico. The address was delivered upon the occasion of the 
dedication of the naval monument at Brest, France, August 
12, 1937, as a memorial to the distinguished services of our 
World War Navy. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Hail, Count de Grasse; we who are ready to die salute you,” 
was the expression in spirit, if not in words, that animated the 
sailors who piloted to Saint Nazaire the transport carrying the 
first Americans to fight in Prance as they landed in June 1917. 


It was likewise the salute of American soldiers awaiting the day 
when they and their comrades to the number of 2,000,000 should 
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ficht under the fllustrious soldier-statesman, General Pershing, 
commander of the American Expeditionary Forces, and win vic- 
tory side by side with the Allies. 

Proud and fond memories, stretching from the year 1781, when 
the French fleet under de Grasse in American waters contributed 
the decisive sea power to insure American independence, to the 
proud day in 1917 when American naval ships 136 years after 
Yorktown paid the return visit to the French coast in the day of 
France’s peril—these memories crowd upon us today in this ancient 
naval base beloved by America and France. As we dedicate here 
the memorial in honor of Americans who, going down to the sea in 
ships, gave supreme proof of a patriotism which animated all free 
nations, there is thanksgiving that their bodies lie in the free and 
sacred soil of their beloved France as their souls are with the stars 

The years 1781 and 1917-18 forever link in imperishable friend- 
ship the people of France and the United States, cemented as 
they are by the blood of men who loved liberty more than life. 
As we reflect upon American naval participation in the World War, 
with Brest as the chief French port to welcome the incoming fresh 
troops, our minds go back to the crucial days when American inde- 
pendence hung in the balance and help and deliverance to the 
colonists came from the soldiers and sailors of the French Repub- 
lic. The world has given the accolade to Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau and others of their countrymen who joined their fortunes 
with the troops of Washington. Too much honor and gratitude 
cannot be given them. Today, however, as we dedicate a memorial 
to heroes of the American Navy, it is fitting to appraise the obli- 
gation America of 1917 owed to the Navy of France in the days of 
the American Revolution. In his extremity, Washington felt the 
necessity of strong naval support and agreed with his French com- 
rade, Rochambeau, who wrote “Nothing without naval supremacy.” 
Washington displayed genius in declining to send the America 
and French troops into the major attack until he could depend 
upon naval superiority. That supremacy could be supplied only 
by the French fleet. te, therefore, directed Capt. John Barry, 
pioneer of naval heroes, to take Henry Lawrence and Thomas Paine 
on his frigate Alliance to France with this urgent message: “This 
is our last chance; our country is exhausted, our forces are nearly 
spent, our cause is nearly lost. If France delays a timely and 
powerful aid in this critical posture in our affairs, it will avail 
us nothing should she attempt it hereafter.” That appealing 
S O S found the French authorities sympathetic. No mission was 
ever more fruitful of potential results. “It is impossible to send 
you troops,” came the reply addressed to Rochambeau, “but a new 
fleet is being sent.” It is not without significance that the name 
of de Grasse’s ship which carried the reassuring message to Wash- 
ington bore the name of Concorde, typical of the relati that 
have ever existed between the two peoples. 

The timely arrival of that fleet and its signal victory and essen- 
tial protection insured the decisive event which ended the War of 
the Revolution in the guarantee of independence. “The French 
naval fleet of Admiral de Grasse left no choice but surrender and 
decided the war,” declares the historian Knox, who adds tha 
“General Washington's 3-year dream of a French naval 1 
cocperate with his army was thus sealing the doom of Cor! 
deciding the war and delivering from the throes of rev 
greatest Nation yet born.” 

Washington, always given to moderation in expression, wrote de 
Grasse, “The honor of the surrender of Yorktown belongs to Your 
Excellency.” To Congress he wrote, “I wish it was in my power 
to express to Congress how much I feel myself indebted to Count 
de Grasse and the officers of the fleet under his command,” and 
upon Washington’s recommendation, Congress passed un act ex- 
pressing the thanks of the United States to Count de Grasse “for 
his display of skill and bravery.” 

A century later with the perspective of time, after long study of 
naval history, America’s foremost naval statesman, George Dewey, 
weighed the scales as to the effect of the coming of de Grasse’'s 
fleet to the Chesapeake. He said: 

“Let us never forget that upon the list of deathless fame stands 
forth the name of Count de Grasse, the French commander who 
did so much with the splendid fleet sent over by our sister nation, 
France, to help this country in achieving its independence. The 
careful reader of history knows that the operations of de Grasse’s 
fleet were of powerful effect in bringing about the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis and ending the war. All latter-day writers agree 
that the successful ending of hostilities was due in great measure 
to the sea power of France.” 

The passage of the years may have dimmed for a time the recol- 
lection of the events in that crisis of the Colonies. The sense of 
grateful appreciation surged in the breasts of all Americans in 
1917-18 as their sons embarked to render to liberty on the soil of 
France the same last ounce of sacrifice which the French poured 
out for the same ideal on American soil a century and a third 
before. 

As the ships bearing the troops neared the shores of France in 
1917-18 the men in khaki and in naval uniform were stirred to the 
depths as sailing through Quiberon Bay and the waters adjacent 
to Brest they recalled with a glow thrilling their pulses (a glow 
which courses through the veins of patriots of all times as they 
follow the course of the French fleet and appraise the value of 
its epoch-making mission), that on February 15, 1778, even before 
the surrender at Yorktown, the first salute by a foreign power was 
made by Admiral La Motte Picquet as a return to the salute of 
the French flag by John Paul Jones, commander of the Ranger. 
Jones wrote that this salute was “in fact an acknowledgment of 
American independence.” He also records: “I obtained a salute 
from the flag of France both at Quiberon and Brest before the 
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treaty of alliance was announced.” Near the Fourth of July 1917 
the great guns of the French Navy pealed forth a greeting as the 
American ships under Admiral Gleaves returned the visit of Ad- 
miral de Grasse. It was the return of the Concorde with all that 
precious name typifies. It fulfills in our day the toast of Lafayette 
that the unity of the American Republic “has saved in our 
time of danger” and his prophecy, “It will the world.” 

The Fourth of July 1917 will ever be m able in 
annals because on that day the people were electrifie 
official announcement that the first transports carryi 
take part in the Great War, sailing on June 14, had ¢ 
and been given enthusiastic welcome by the French people rhe 
information was all the more hearteni hen it w reported 
that they had escaped the torpedoes hurtling through the seas 
and threatening their destruction. It is not possible in the per- 
spective of 20 years after to appreciate the ecstatic rejoicing which 
med the glad news. If, however, we could carry our minds 
back to 1917, when anxiety sat upon every father and moth and 
fear cast its shadow on every hearthstone, the significance « the 
al of the ships carrying 14,500 men, the of 2,01 0 
more, could be adequately apprehended 

The leaders of the nations with which we were at war had 
believed the contribution of the United States in the World 
could be immediately effective. It was freely asserted by me 
our proponents in those trying days with confidence as to 
truth, that the United States had no body of trained soldiers and 
that raw recruits could not be whipped into shape in time to stay 
the march of the army of the Central Empire; and even if the 
United States had an army it was asserted it lacked the ships to 
transport the soldiers overseas; and if by some magic the ships 
could be commanded, the submarines would sink them and their 
cargoes of fighting men before the French coast was reached 

It was such widely held misconception of allied initiative and 
ability to overcome obstacles that misled some people in Germany 
and carried fear to the hearts of the Allies and indeed caused ap- 
prehension to the fathers and mothers in the United States. If the 
public had known the full extent of submarine sinkings, kept 
a closely guarded secret, the anxiety would have been a thou 
fold more disquieting. The U-boat menace was at its peak of suc- 
cess and allied morale was threatened by the destruction of ships 
on the high sea. The supreme thought on both sides of the oc 
was whether transports could avoid the death-dealing torped 
The officials of the United States, charged with the grave duty 
transportation, fully realized the gravity of the situation and 
dire perils to be encountered. They had been officially informed 
that the amount of British and Allied shipping in February 
1917 was 536,000 tons, 571,000 tons in March, and ‘ ) tons 
the first 10 days in April, and had been advisec “with 
nights and better weather these losses are increasing.” Shi 
being sunk twice as fast as all the } 
building ships, and England 
at the prevailing rate the people wo 
end of 6 months. 

Such was the critical situation that exist 
bearing American soldiers left the shores of 
date of their sailing was known only tot 
great adventure; not even 
nation, their sealed orders reading 
Such secrecy surrounded the 
anxious parents or the general publ 
when detachments of soldiers would 
the precious freight. As the ships t] 
were met by destroyers to afford protectior 
zone. That thoroughly effective protecti 
ing of the first tramsport shi; At the sig 
over 300,000 soldiers were being transported eve 

The order from the Secretary of the Navy, which 
the whole war, was in these words: “The para 
destroyers in European waters is the protection of 
American troops. Be certain to detail an adequate cx 
stroyers, and in making the detail bear in mind that 
is secondary to having a sufficient number to insure 
to American troops.” It is to the everlasting honor of tl 5 
that the carrying out in letter and spirit of that order made the 
bridge to France so safe that not a single life was lost an 
American transport when under naval protection, while over 
2,000,000 soldiers passed through the waters infested with sub- 
marines. 

In the early days of the war the chief apprehension in the 
United States was lest the soldiers would meet a watery grave 
before reaching the battlefield. There was confidence that the 
fighting men would give a good account of themselves once the} 
were in the trenches. But could they escape this menace of the 
seas? That was the uppermost terror that denied sleep to parents 
When the news was flashed that the first convoy had arrived 
without loss, apprehension gave way to confidence That infor- 
mation was furnished the public in official correspondence 
tween the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the y 
made public on the Fourth of July. “As you know,” wr 
tary Baker in releasing Genera! Pershing’s message that 
had arrived safely, “the Navy assumed the resp 
the safety of these ships on the sea through the ¢ 
ships themselves and their convoys were in the hands 
and now that they have arrived, and carried, 
of a man, our soldiers who are t to 
in the battle for democracy, I beg leave 
admiral, and to the Navy, the hearty thank 
ment and the Army.” He added that “'t 
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out by the most cordial and effective cooperation between the two 
military services.” The Secretary of the Navy, in reply, said that 
“The Navy accepts the thanks and gratitude of the Army as an 


expression of fraternal esteem rather than an acknowledgment 


of sole achievement,” and he added: “In behalf of the men whose 
courage gave safe conduct to courage, I send you the greetings of 
the Navy, awaiting in full confidence for the day when the valor 
of your soldiers will write new and splendid chapters in the heroic 
history of our liberty-loving land.” 

Into the maw of Brest and other ports on the French coast 
poured into Prance the 2,000,000 Americans who constituted an 
effective part of the invincible force which compelled the signing 
of the armistice. 

Brest soon became the chief port of landing because it was avail- 
able for ships of any craft or size, because it could be mined against 
the enemy, and because its inside harbor could accommodate any 
number of ships. For rapid loading and unloading of troops and 
supplies, the repair and refueling of ships, it was found to be ideal 
in a day when quick turn around was vital. Quite important was 
the fact also that Vice Admiral Moreau, in command of the naval 
district, displayed a noble spirit of cordial cooperation that won 
the admiration and affection of Admiral Wilson, the distinguished 
American naval commander in western France. That relationship 
Was expressed in these cordial terms by Vice Admiral Schwerer: 
“On July 4, 1917, there arrived in our waters the first eight ships 
of war sent to France by the United States to fight with us. This 
squadron was the vanguard of a flotilla of ships, each day more 
numerous and more powerful, which arrived from the other shore 
of the ocean to take part in the fight.” He voiced esteem and 
warm admiration for the promptitude of America in “throwing 
itself into the most terrible of wars” and rejoiced that the two 
navies had “collaborated in the protection of convoys.” Like let- 
ters of felicitation were exchanged on the never-to-be-forgotten 
anniversary by Admiral Moreau and Admiral Wilson, the latter 
expressing the proud privilege of the American Navy in working 
with the French Navy, “for which we have the highest admiration.” 
On that day the Prench Minister of Marine telegraphed Admiral 
Wilson: 

“I am particularly happy to address to you my most cordial 
regards in recognition of the perfect and devoted cooperation which 
our Navy in Brittany have not ceased to find with the American 
naval forces placed under your high direction and the sympathetic 
harmony of views and sentiments which has not ceased to reign 
between us.” 

The mission of the United States naval forces in France was thus 
officially crystallized in a sentence: “To safeguard United States 


troops and store ships and to cooperate with French naval authori- 


ties.” History does not record a more perfect execution of an 
official order. It is a matter of distinguished naval history that 
so efficient was the protection of transport ships that no American 
troop ship en route from the United States to France when es- 
corted by American vessels was torpedoed or successfully attacked 
on the high seas, and only five troop ships west-bound, without 
troops, were successfully attacked. That is a record without par- 
allel in a war marked by the destructiveness of the submarine. 
This was made possible by the lookouts and signal stations of the 
French and American cooperation, as well as by the marvelous 
courage and seamanship of the officers and ren on the destroyers 
and other naval craft. The expert communication service enabled 
the officers to learn of the possible presence of enemy submarines 
so steps could be taken to send the nearest armed vessel for search 
and attack, and to divert the convoy to another route or turn 
back, if necessary. 

To the American Navy, the first line of defense, was given the 
honor of also being the pioneer in the offensive when the United 
States entered the war. The first war order was given a few days 
after the declaration of war by the Secretary of the Navy. It was 
the dispatch of a division of destroyers to initiate the joint oper- 
ations in British waters to stem the tide of submarine sinkings 
and to act in perfect accord with the British Navy. Under the 
direction of Admiral Sims, the brilliant commander of American 
naval forces in European waters in the many operations which 
brought glory to the navies of both English-speaking nations, 
there was a concert of action which was not only most effective 
but which strengthened the chords of brotherhood and unity. 
On the anniversary of the arrival of the first American destroyers 
in British waters, Admiral Bayly, in command of naval operations 
at Queenstown, expressed “deep gratitude to the United States 
officers and ratings for the skill, energy, and unfailing good nature 
which they have consistently shown and which qualities have so 
materially assisted in the war by enabling ships of the Allied 
Powers to cross the ocean in comparative freedom,” adding, “to 
command you is an honor, to work with you is a pleasure; to know 
you is to know the best traits of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

The first American force to reach France was an aviation de- 
tachment which arrived on the French coast early in June 1917, 
preceding the coming of the soldiers, the forerunner of the naval 
aviation force that reached many thousands before the armistice. 
With the establishment by the joint action of French and Amer- 
icans on the French coast the sinking of ships near the shores 
of France almost came to an end. After that establishment only 
sporadic and generally ineffective hostile acts on the part of op- 
posing vessels occurred in these coastal waters. The joint defen- 
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is an auspicious beginning, and {tt has been characterized through- | sive kept open the western shore of France. 


This cooperation of 
French and American fighting men not only insured the safe pas- 
sage of our troops and supply ships but brought about and ce- 
mented an esteem and affection which proved to be as beautiful 
as it was an effective contribution in winning the war. 

It was truly said that the French coast was “the neck of the 
bottle” because through its ports, chiefly Brest, the Americans 
came in ever-increasing numbers. I was here in the ancient 
military post of Pontenazen that American soldiers were quartered 
as they left their ships and were given first training until they 
moved into the war zone. I will never forget my visit to that 
army post when the commanding officer, Gen. Smedley Butler, 
evidenced as much ability in that important assignment as he 
had rendered as a soldier in half a dozen parts of the world where 
the marines performed dangerous duties. Increased to accommo- 
date many more thousands of soldiers than its construction con- 
templated, it became the clearing house for a million soldiers just 
landed and ready to go into trenches and later of hundreds of 
thousands who said good-bye to comrades as after the Armistice 
they sailed for home from Brest with all the honors of splendid 
courage and victorious achievement. 

The World War was won on the western front by the combined 
valor of the soldiers of the allied and associated armies. To that 
invincible force the Navy contributed valiant aviators and mili- 
tant marines. Its chief contributions of the offensive were the 
successful war on the submarines, the laying of the mine bar- 
rage in the North Sea, which began to take toll of U-boats even 
before its completion, and other mine barrages; the safe convoy of 
merchant ships; the utilization in our naval railway batteries of 
the 15-inch guns in answer to the long-range gun shelling of 
Paris; the brilliant feats of naval aviators “battling in the central 
blue” of European skies; its radio which girdled the globe; and 
every other activity which a navy could render on both sea and 
land. But the paramount service of the Navy was the safeguard- 
ing of transports which bore to France the vast force which gave 
decisive strength toward the victory of the Allies. The ferry to 
France was the greatest sea-borne transportation feat in history, 
in that it was carrying 2,000,000 men over 3,000 miles infested 
with submarines. They were precious cargoes of human freight. 
That it was so regarded when its commanding usefulness was 
fresh in the minds of the world is attested by commendation by 
those most competent to testify. 

No better description has been given, among those by many 
experts, than that of Captain Frothingham, who said: “As a result 
of the overthrow on the western front and in response to the 
earnest call of the Entente Allies, there began the most gigantic 
movement of troops over the sea the world has ever seen. This was 
the naval operation which hurled a decisive military force upon 
a victorious advancing enemy. The Navy was responsible for de- 
livering the margin of troops necessary for success in the great 
crisis of the war.” Like tributes to the Navy's successful carrying 
out of the biggest troop transportation could be quoted from many 
noted statesmen and military leaders. Lloyd George said in the 
House of Commons: “It is an amazing piece of organization which 
has enabled the bringing of such a vast number of first-rate Amer- 
ican troops to France”; and the First Lord of the British Admiralty 
said: “Viewed from the standpoint of a seaman it is unparalleled 
in history.” The declaration of Gen. John J. Pershing, who was 
in the best possible position to speak with authority, gave this 
brief evaluation: “We fully realize that had it not been for the 
Navy, which kept watch and guard night and day over our trans- 
port fleet, the American effort in Prance would never have been suc- 
cessful.” 

On this day of dedication I deem it a duty to the heroic dead to 
touch upon some high lights of the imperishable record made by 
our naval personnel in the World War, by those we honor here 
who gave all they were and all they hoped to be. 

Upon his arrival in Brest during the conflict our honored Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
said: “Ours is a silent service.” Ships sailed in secrecy. Naval 
operations could not be revealed. Officers and men worked unseen 
and unsung. Victories could not be celebrated or heroes properly 
honored at the time of their achievements. Men buried here and 
elsewhere went unheralded to their graves, denied by war’s neces- 
sities the praise their courage commands. Now the time has come 
when the world should be told how those who died passed worthily 
into immortality. 

Privileged to be their commander in the great enterprise in which 
they gave their lives, I would be remiss to them and to their asso- 
ciates who survive if I failed to sum up what their Navy accom- 
plished in that mighty conflict. Most of the men buried here 
were in the bloom of youth. Life was dear to them. They looked 
forward to the day when they would be blessed by wives and 
children and could found homes with sweet satisfaction. At the 
call of their country, they surrendered their hopes and ambitions 
and laid them on the altar of their country. Embalmed forever 
in the affection of their countrymen, to us they will remain forever 
young. Always in our memories they will be the intrepid boys 
they were when they sailed away amid our hopes and prayers. 
Life, with all its powers, they held in trust to save a holy cause. 
Their country’s flag was then a cloud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night. Its crimson stripes mingled with their hearts’ blood; its 
starry folds covered them in death. They lived and died in the 
hope that their sacrifice would insure a warless world. 
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Grateful as they were for France’s help in our Revolution, Amer- 

icans in arms did not come to France to discharge that obligation. 
They crossed the sea for one and only one reason. It was that they 
might remove the curse of war. Other auxiliary causes may have 
operated, but the goal they held before their eyes was a world 
which would some day settle differences without the arbitrament 
of the sword. They were upheld by the lofty aim expressed by their 
immortal Commander in Chief, Woodrow Wilson, who as they sailed 
gave them these words of admonition: “Let us set for ourselves a 
standard so high that it will be a glory to live up to it and adda 
new laurel to the crown of America. My affectionate confidence 
goes with you in every battle and every test. God keep and guide 
you.” 
: It is an insult to the memory of those who fell and those who 
survived to say that they were mobilized in hate of any people, in 
fear of conquest of their own country, to save themselves, or 
because their rights upon the seas were jeopardized, or from 
chivalric knight errantry to help other nations. These and other 
contributing causes helped to turn the scales. Never, however, 
until persuaded that by throwing their weight into the world 
struggle they could enlist in a war against war were the American 
people united in the noble ambition to win peace by fighting 
If statesmanship failed to reap where the blood of the men of 
the Army and Navy was sown, that does not dim the lofty inspira- 
tion that caused our youth to cross the sea. Those who fell and 
those who survive were actuated alike by a lofty faith that their 
contribution would aid mankind in finding eventually a sure and 
permanent way to end all wars. It was a dream, a glorious dream, 
that inspired their consecration. That banner in the sky upheld 
them in the trenches and the perils of the deep. That same faith 
undergirded them in suffering and sickness and comforted them 
to the gates.of death itself. They did not live to share the bitter 
disappointment of those of us who survive; to realize that the goal 
of universal peace seems still far distant and eludes the aspirations 
of mankind. God speed the day when their dream shall come 
true; when, war shall be no more; when the battle flags shall be 
furled, in “the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

These heroes whose brows are decked with the laurel wreaths by 
their countrymen and shipmates and comrades felt in their hearts 
the immortal sentiment expressed by Lt. Kenneth McLeish, a 
valiant naval aviator who reached France in April 1917, and ren- 
dered signal service before he was shot down on the 14th of 
October 1918, the day preceding the evacuation of the Belgian 
coast, “and down these burning skies fell like a shattered star.” 
That intrepid hero who sleeps in Flanders Field, shortly before 
he fell, wrote to his mother: 

“If I must make the supreme sacrifice I will do it gladly and I 
will do it honorably and bravely as your son should. And the life 
that I lay down will be my preparation for the grander life that 
I shall take up. I shall live—you must not grieve! I shall be 
supremely happy. So must you. Not that I have gone west, but 
that I have bought such a wonderful life at such a small price 
and paid for it gladly.” 

Kenneth McLeish expressed the courage of all these shining souls 
who died so gloriously, our heroes and immortals. 

Upon each grave here in Brest where men died, comforted in 
their last sleep by the lullaby of the waves they loved, and tn all 
places where our heroic dead sleep, this inscription would typify 
their full devotion: 

“Thus this man died leaving his death for an example of a noble 
courage and a memorial of virtue not only unto young men but to 
all his Nation.” 

Over these and all our precious dead, wherever they may rest, we 
may invoke the words of Pericles which come ringing down the 
ages; May pronounce over our own his eulogy of the Athenians 
who gave their lives to their country, as true today as it was 2,000 
years ago: 

“For having every one given his body to the Commonwealth, they 
receive in place thereof an undecaying commendation and a most 
remarkable sepulcher, not wherein they are buried so much as 
wherein their glory is laid up upon all occasions, both of speech 
and action, to be remembered forever. For famous men all the 
earth is a sepulcher; and their virtues testified not only by the in- 
seription at home but by an unwritten record of the mind, which 
more than any monument will remain with every one forever. 

“They are only happy that die honorably as these have done and 
to whom it hath been granted not only to live in posterity but 
to die in it.” 

We may well say of these, as was said of those heroes of long ago: 
“Whenever, in any time to come, men may speak of brave and noble 
deeds, these shall be held in remembrance.” 

Standing here in this ancient port, which hospitably welcomed 
@ million American soldiers hastening to give the decisive strength 
for allied victory, who crossed the Atlantic safely because of naval 
protection from the perils of the deep and the submarine menace 
by American and French patriots who go down to the sea in ships; 
in the shadow of the Pontnezin barracks which housed Napoleon's 
militant troops, and where for a long period of the World War the 
marines, a valorous branch of the Navy, were official hosts for their 
brothers in arms as they departed for the western front; in apprecia- 
tion of the people in Brest, honored by visits from President Wilson, 
Secretary Baker, General Pershing, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Roosevelt, and other American officials and officers, where ties of 
friendship and comradeship were formed which will ever be cher- 
ished by American sailors and soldiers; as one privileged in the 
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Great War to be the one-time commander and the all-time com- 
rade of the men of the invincible Navy of the United States and 
commissioned to keep safe the route of the ferry to Prance in the 
greatest ocean transportation in human history; and in the name 
of all the people of the American Republic, I dedicate this 
noble memorial to the memory of the officers and men, living and 
dead, of the American Navy, whose victory in the World War adds 
to the imperishable glory of America’s first line of defense. 


Nonspeculative Market for Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 16), 
1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY ERNEST D. MacDOUGALL, SPEAKING FOR 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, ON AUGUST 21, 1937 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of A Nonspeculative Market for Farm Prod- 
ucts, delivered by Ernest D. MacDougall, of Washington, 
D. C., speaking for the National Grange, over the stations 
of the National Broadcasting Co. from Washington, Satur- 
day, August 21, 1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I see by the papers that prices of farm products are on the 
tcboggan—that the farmers are beginning to be deflated again 

No businessman or manufacturer could long remain solvent if 
he were compelled, year after year, to market his products at 
ruinously low prices in an unprotected market, with expenses 
greater than income, having to draw continually on his capital in 
order to remain in business. 

It is no wonder that farm tenancy is rapidly increasing. Farm 
income is only 10 percent of the total national income. Yet the 
investment in farm lands and equipment amounts to 20 percent 
of the total national wealth, and those who live and work on farms 
constitute more than 20 percent of the entire population of the 
United States. Farm income is only one-half of what it should 
justly be. 

It is easy, of course, to point out difficulties under which our 
farmers labor to produce food for the Nation. What we should 
like to know is the answer to the problem. In principle, the 
answer is fairly simple. Let the marketing of farm products be 
conducted on the same sort of business basis as that on which the 
marketing of industrial products is conducted. Industry markets 
its products in a nonspeculative sellers’ market, at profitable prices, 
Prices of industrial products, such as shoes and automobiles, are 
not fixed by speculators and gamblers, as are prices of the products 
of the farm. Prices of industrial products are protected also 
against foreign competition. 

Farmers ought not to be compelled to sell in a gamblers’ 
in which prices continually fluctuate on the ticker tape. There is 
no ticker tape in the industrial merchandise market. It is not 
beyond human intelligence to devise a stable, nonspeculative 
ket. for farm products. Why do not our statesmen set t] 
to that task? 

The most glaring difference between the industrial market 
the agricultural market is the presence of futures tr n 
nection with the latter. There is nothing like a futures market 
in the industrial field. Orders are sometimes taken in good faith 
for future delivery of industrial products, but that is entirely 
different in principle and in practice from trading in wheat fu 
tures contracts, cotton futures contracts, corn futures contract 
etc. A futures market is not a market for the future delivery 
anything. A futures contract is a betting contract conc 
future price quotations. Not more than one-half of 1 pe 
the volume of wheat futures contracts results in delivery of 
Even then delivery of the wheat is not made in the 
market but in the cash market—the merchandise market. And it 
is a spot delivery, not future delivery. One must be very credu- 
lous, indeed, to believe that a futures market is a market for 
future delivery, when not more than one-half of 1 percent of the 
commodities ordered are actually delivered. 

The courts have repeatedly condemned futures trading as gam- 
bling. A contract for the purchase or sale of commodities, where 
there is no intention to make or to take delivery, is a fictitious 
contract. Please note that word—a fictitious contract—a fake 


market 


futures 
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contract; a gambling in the form of trade. This sort of gam- 
bling is well described by the Supreme Court of Illinois in the 
case of Cothran v. Ellis, as follows: 

“It is not only contrary to public policy but it is a crime—a 
crime against the State, a crime against the general welfare and 
happiness of the people, a crime against religion and morality, 
and a crime against all legitimate trade and business. This species 
of gambling has become emphatically and preeminently the na- 
tional sin. In its proportions and extent it is immeasurable. In 
its pernicious and ruinous consequences it is simply appalling. Its 
votaries and patrons are recruited from every class of society. 
Through its instrumentality the laws of supply and demand have 
been reversed, and the market is ruled by the amount of money 
its manipulators can bring to bear upon it.” 

These are not the words of a soap-box orator. They are the 
deliberately expressed opinion of the highest court in the State 
of Illinois. And the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
to the same effect. 

Every farm organization in the country has protested against 
gambling in the necessities of life. The National Grange has been 
particularly active in urging upon the Congress the enactment of 
legislation to put a stop to grain gambling. 

In 1922 the Congress enacted the Grain Futures Act. The 
Grain Futures Administration, which was set up by the act, 
served a valuable purpose as a fact-finding agency of the Gov- 
ernment, but it had no power to regulate futures trading or to 
limit the gambling operations of the futures markets. The Grain 
Futures Act of 1922 lacked teeth. This led to renewed agitation 
for further legislation to cure the evils of futures trading. 

In 1936 the Congress enacted the Commodity Exchange Act, 
amending and putting teeth into the Grain Futures Act of 1922. 
The Commodity Exchange Administration has taken over the 
work of the Grain Futures Administration with increased powers 
of supervision and regulation. It has adopted rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of futures contract markets, but these 
rules and regulations are not as stringent as the act authorized. 
There are plenty of teeth in the Commodity Exchange Act to 
stop gambling in the futures contract markets. 

Here is a passage I should like to quote from the Commodity 
Exchange Act, section 4 (c), as follows: 

“It shall be unlawfu: for any person to offer to enter into, 
enter into, or confirm the execution of any transaction involving 
any commodity * * * (A) if such transaction is, is of the 
character of, or is commonly known to the trade as a ‘wash sale,’ 
‘cross trade,’ or ‘accommodation trade,’ or is a fictitious sale.” 

You will please note that the act expressly outlaws fictitious 
sales. 
in regard to the meaning of the term “future delivery.” It says: 

“The term ‘future delivery,’ as used herein, shall not include 
any sale of any cash commodity for deferred shipment or delivery.” 


In other words, the term “future delivery” does not refer to | 


real or actual sales in the cash—the merchandise-——market, but 
only to fictitious, pretended sales in the futures market. That is 
not your idea, nor mine, of the meaning of future delivery of 
actual grain. That is the gambler’s idea of future delivery. It 
is said that futures quotations set the pace for cash prices. If 
so, it is to be observed that they set the pace downward. Futures 
quotations are usually lower than cash prices. That is especially 
true at harvest time, when farmers are marketing their crops 

One thing the futures market does do to the cash market. That 
is, it unsettles prices at all times and causes them to fluctuate with- 
out good reason. The futures market could not continue to exist 
in the absence of continual fluctuation of prices any more than 
betting on the turn of the roulette wheel could continue if the 
wheel were not in motion. 

Mr. Bernard Rothwell, of Boston, president of the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., in a radio address published July 13, 1932, 
in the Northwestern Miller said: 

“During the brief 33%4-hours daily session of the Chicago Board of 
Trade wheat has often swung rapidly back and forth, back and 
fourth, 3 cents, 5 cents, 10 cents, and in one session 14 cents a 
bushel, making it impossible for the farmer, the country grain 
buyer, the miller, or the importer to tell within several cents per 
bushel the price of wheat at any particular moment. 

“The difficulty of transacting legitimate business—production, 
manufacture, or distribution—in face of such wide fluctuations, the 
risks involved, and the actual losses liable to be sustained are 
self-evident. 

“These daily fluctuations are not caused by the pressure of actual 
grain arriving from day to day, but by the operation of huge scale, 
politely called, speculators, more bluntly described as gamblers.” 

Millers and handlers of grain, as businessmen, do not like specula- 
tion. Some of them hedge in the futures market; some do not. 
Those who do hedge do so merely in order to nullify the evil effect 
of speculation on thelr business. They would much prefer to buy 
without hedging in a fairly stable market, as other businessmen buy 
in a stable market without hedging. It is the fluctuations of the 
futures market that bring hedgers into the futures market to pro- 
tect themselves from price fluctuations which the futures market 
itself creates. The futures market came first, hedging came second 
in point of time. Futures contracts are gambling contracts. The 
Commodity Exchange Administration has power to put an end to 
them if it will. It remains to be seen whether it will do it 
The futures market is the most uncivilized thing in our 
civilization. The futures market is causing a log jam in the 
of progress. Let's take it out! 


I wish to quote also from section 2 (a) of the same act, 
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Investigation of Charges of Coercion, Undue In- 
fluence, and Reprisal Among House Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 3, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I presented a privileged resolu- 
tion yesterday, but it was tabled upon the motion of the 
majority leader [Mr. Raysurn] by a vote of 279 to 94. Every 
Single Republican voted for the resolution, and in addition 
eight Democrats and five Progressives and Farmer-Labor 
Members. 

The resolution did not in any way refer to the merits or 
demerits of the pending wage and hour bill. The charges 
contained in the resolution are not mine. They were made 
by distinguished Democratic Members of the House—I as- 
sume in good faith—and reflected seriously on the political 
integrity and honor of the House of Representatives. 

In the 17 years I have served in the House I have always 
stood for social and industrial justice and a square deal for 
our wage earners, within the confines of the Constitution 
and our American system of government, and will gladly 
support a proper wage and hour bill. 

I have repeatedly spoken in the House in favor of mini- 
mum wages and child-labor legislation. I have voted for 
most of the humanitarian legislation that has been enacted, 
including the social-security and old-age pension bills. 

I am opposed to the principle of granting additional 
power to the President through the creation of a five-man 
Commission to further control and regiment industry and 
labor, as is provided in the pending hour and wage bill. 
I believe the time has come for Congress to take back 
some of the powers conferred by Congress on the President 
and restore representative government. 

I agree with Mr. William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, in his opposition to setting up a 
five-man commission to dominate and control wages and 
hours, as dangerous legislation, and destructive of the in- 
terests of labor and industry. [If, in being against this 
feature of the bill, I am opposing humanitarian legisla- 
tion, then by the same token Mr. Green, the head of the 
largest labor organization in America, is likewise against 
humanitarian legislation. However, I am willing to let my 
record in behalf of American wage earners and for a square 
deal for labor stand any political test. 

The action of the huge Democratic majority in the House 
in tabling my privileged resolution for an investigation of 
the charges of deliberate trades and undue influence to 
force Members of the House to sign the petition to dis- 
charge the Rules Committee on the wage and hour bill 
practically destroys the last rights of the minority to pro- 
tect the dignity, political integrity, honor, and prestige of 
the House of Representatives. 

It was a most unfortunate partisan performance, and a 
serious blow at representative government. The parlia- 
mentary form of government, and our own legislative sys- 
tem, is under attack as never before, both from within and 
without the country. In Germany, Italy, Soviet Russia, and 
other countries the parliamentary system has been prac- 
tically abolished. The action of the House majority today 
in refusing to even permit a free discussion of serious 
charges impugning the political integrity of its Members 
smacks of fascism and should be resented by Americans 
everywhere, regardless of party, who still believe in our 
representative form of government. 

The charges I made emanate from distinguished Demo- 
cratic Members of the House who had the courage to pro- 
test publicly against the vicious and un-American practice 
of political coercion and reprisals. If such malpractices 
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continue, it will mean the undermining and eventual de- 
struction of our free institutions, including the House of 
Representatives itself. 

This is not a partisan issue and should have been dealt 
with immediately, and a thorough investigation should have 
been made in order to safeguard the reputation and prestige 
of the House and its Members and to punish those respon- 
sible for such unethical practices. 

If any Member is guilty as charged, from the Speaker 
down to the newest Member, he should be expelled from the 
House as an enemy of our representative and constitutional 
form of government which he has taken an oath of office to 
uphold. 

The refusal of the Democratic majority to clear the fair 
name of the House is a sad commentary on the leadership 
of the present Congress. 

The privileged resolution referred to, which was read in 
the House and tabled by a vote of the Democratic majority, 
is as follows: 

House Resolution 366 


Whereas it is stated in the public press that 
from Texas [Mr. Dres] has publicly stated that: “They have 
swapped everything today but the Capitol. They have traded and 
promised Members everything to get them on that petition. They 
even told the Florida delegation they would get the Florida ship 
canal, I heard, if they signed. They promised so much 
won’t be anything left for the Federal Government”; and 

Whereas the gentleman from Virginia |Mr. Ropertson]| is quoted 
in the public press as having stated on the floor of the House 
“Charges the House farm bill was being made a ‘purely log-rolling 
proposition’ to get signatures on the wage and hour petition 
were openly made in the House of Representatives by Represent- 
ative A. WILLIAM RosBeErRTson, Democrat, of Virginia. He spoke of 
efforts to ‘trade support for the farm measure in return for sup- 
port for wage and hour measure.’ ‘Reprisals are openly threat- 
ened,’ said ROBERTSON, ‘if southern Members who conscientiously 
believe that the pending wage and hour bill is fundamentally un- 
sound and inherently unworkable do not promptly march to the 
Clerk’s desk and sign the petition to bring up the wage and hour 
measure’”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee consisting of five Members 
shall be appointed by the Speaker to investigate such statements 
and report its findings and recommendation to the House of 
Representatives. 


the gentleman 


there 


The Compulsory Crop Control Bill (H. R. 8505) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 2, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, with the ex- 
ception of the first few years of my life, I have always lived 
in the country; and while the little borough in which I live 
can no longer be called a farming community, it is still 
rural—so rural! that one who has lived there would naturally 
acquire an appreciation of the interests and the problems of 
farming people. Nor could one fail to take a vital interest 
in farm legislation. As there are some 750 farms in my own 
county and over 6,000 farms in my congressional district, 
it is perfectly natural, therefore, that I should have a sincere 
interest in the welfare of the man or woman who endeavors 
to earn a livelihood by way of the farm. I think also that I 
know the farmer in my district and in my State. I think I 
know his attitude toward both State and Federal farm legis- 
lation. At least, I have tried to understand what he is up 
against and what he most desires. If I judge him correctly, 
he is a hard-working, thrifty citizen, and as industrious and 
as thrifty as any people in any part of the United States. 

The New Jersey farmer, unlike the farmer in many other 
States, particularly those in the South, long ago realized the 
benefits from diversification. As definite proof of the 
marked crop diversity in New Jersey, the United States 
Census of Agriculture (last publication) shows us that from | 


the farms reporting, the value of wheat threshed in 
Jersey in the year amounted to over $1,000,000, oats threshed 
over three-quarters of a million dollars: rye threshed, over 
one-third of a million dollars; corn harvested, $4,800,000; 
Irish potatoes $4,474,000; sweet potatoes, $2,076,000; hay 
$6,234,000; eggs, almost $10,000,000; chickens over 
$7,000,000. And last but not least, there were about 100.000,- 
000 gallons of milk produced. These are but of the 
important farm crops in New Jersey 

The New Jersey farmer has always endeavored to work out 
his own problems—believes that the best results come from 
his own initiative and not from governmental Christmas 
presents. He believes in the democratic form of govern- 
ment, and regardless of his politics, he believes in American 
institutions and in the tried American principles of democ- 
racy. He is not the type of farmer who is waiting around f 
the Federal agent to come with the Government pay check 
for the land which he did not use, or for the hogs which he 
did not sell, but he is up early in the morning, works hard all 
day, in hot weather and in cold, until after dusk. He 
enthusiastic, thirfty, home-loving, a true believer in God, and 
full of courage. 

If I judge him correctly, he is not the type of American 
citizen who would be in favor of the crop-control legislation 
which we are debating this week, nor in fact would 
legislation be to his advantage. 

Up to now I have not received one word from any New 
Jersey farmer asking me to support this crop-control bill. I 
have, however, received a number of requests that I vote 
against it, including one telegram from a person high up in 
farm administration and farm circles in New Jersey, which 
telegram clearly and definitely points out that the New 
Jersey farmers “are not in accord with the restrictive legis- 
lation leading to compulsory production or control,” and 
that they do not believe that “acreage from restricted pro 
duction should be used to grow other crops for market.” 
The same telegram states, however, that “they favor the 
present Agricultural Conservation Act.” 

Such a feeling toward the crop-control bill on the part of 
the peop!te from New Jersey who have contacted me relative 
to it, is easily understandable, for if the bill should pzss in 
its present form, it will undoubtedly work a real hardship on 
New Jersey farmers, particularly the dairy people. First of 
all, the bill is viciously sectional, clearly favoring the south- 
ern and western farmer. It will raise the price of many of 
the products which are consumed by our eastern farmers, 
while at the same time it will encourage the western and 
southern farmer to grow and raise farm products on land 
taken out of production which products must necessarily 
compete with those of the eastern farmer; particularly will 
this competition be felt by the eastern dairyman. In addi- 
tion, the bill will tend to take away from the New Jersey 
farmer—in fact, from all Eastern States farmers—the last 
vestige of independence which our eastern farmers have left 
and which they have for so long enjoyed. 

The bill’s sound features are unfortunately warped into 
insignificance by its unsound parts. What might have 
started out as sound legislation ended up as a heterogene: 
collection of pet theories based on conditions existing in the 
South and in certain parts of the West. Certainly it does 
not represent an expression of opinion of a majority of the 
farmers in the United States, for a bulletin from the Na- 
tional Grange by Congressmen the other day, is definitely 
unenthusiastic as to the contents of such control legislation. 

Its crop-control feature, incidentally, will probably turn 
out to be the bill’s most harmful feature, for once a quota 
is imposed on the farmer he can sell not more than the 
quota fixes. If he produces more than his quota he is not 
allowed to sell the excess, but must store it himself. If he 
has no suitable place in which to store it he must build such 
a place at his own expense and according to governmental 
specifications. The farmer must keep detailed and volumi- 
nous records, all of which will add to his costs of production. 
If he violates any of the provisions of the act, even though 
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unwittingly, he must pay a penalty. And, believe me, if the 
farmer has as hard a time to read and understand this 86- 
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Purthermore, I predict that this legislation, if it passes in 
its present form, will be more injurious to the farmers 


page complicated act as I have had in my study of it over | throughout the entire Nation than any farm legislation ever 


the past few days, it will be quite unusual if he does not | 


violate the law many times during the first few years it is 
on the statute books. 

Then, of course, there is a strong possibility of the new 
act being declared unconstitutional, as was the A. A. A. At 
this point I wish to read a paragraph taken from the minor- 
ity report of the standing Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives: 


It is said that there are those who believe that certain pro- 
ponents of this type of compulsory legislation (who are not Mem- 
bers of Congress) are very anxious to have enacted into law legis- 
lation which is obviously unconstitutional and which will be so 
declared by the highest Court, in order to provide new life for 
a continued attack upon the Supreme Court. This is not the 
way we should do business, for prejudice and class hatred of this 
character have no place in our American system if we are to 
continue as a free democracy. When changes are needed in our 
governmental system the people can bring them about in a con- 
stitutional manner without the necessity of hatred or intimidation. 


But one of the bill’s most vicious features, as far as it 
may affect our New Jersey farmers, is the total lack of con- 
sideration for the dairy farmer as well as the subsidization 
of southern and certain western farmers in order that they 
may compete with the eastern dairy farmer. 


Dairy farmers naturally do not object to other farmers 
going into the dairy business, but they must object to the 
Government practically saying to other farmers “You must not 
plant cotton or some other crop on a certain portion of your 
land, but it is acceptable to the Government if you graze 
cattle on that land, from which milk may be sold in compe- 
tition with the now existing dairy farmers.” 
Government practically says, “If you do not grow cotton or 
some other crop on part of your land, we, the Government, 
will pay you.” So, in effect, the cotton farmer is paid to go 
into the dairying business in competition with our own New 
Jersey dairymen. This, of course, is a hypothetical case, 
but it is one practical way which this bill, if enacted into law 
in the form in which it came to the floor of the House, may 
work out. 


There are also other bad features to the bill. Its utter 
violation of the economic law of supply and demand, its 
tremendous estimated cost—some $700,000,000—$200,000,000 
more than even the President asked for. The huge admin- 
istrative cost of approximately $45,000,000; and, as you know, 
there are already some 60,000 people on the Agriculture De- 
partment pay roll—over twice as many Government em- 
ployees in this one Department as there are farmers in all 
of the State of New Jersey. Then there is the possibility that 
it may result in a further increase in our farm imports over 
our farm exports. The National Grange, in its annual re- 
port just published, has already told us that for the first 
6 months of 1937 the agricultural imports amounted to 
$1,151,028,222, as against agricultural exports during the 
same period of only $435,099,385. 


So, after weighing all of these adverse factors with all the 
good factors in H. R. 8505, the compulsory crop-control bill, 
I am of the opinion that the bill would be definitely injuri- 
ous to the New Jersey farmer—the farmer who desires and 
deserves encouragement rather than discouragement, justice 
rather than injustice, and who so wants to be left alone so 
that he may work out his own salvation in his own peaceful 
way, without being hampered and hamstrung by uneconomic 
governmental theories and experiments. It is true that the 
New Jersey farmer welcomes governmental advice as every- 
one welcomes advice of some sort, but he doesn’t want to be 
made a pawn of bureaucracy. 


I am quite sure that when the New Jersey farmer has an 
opportunity to carefully study this compulsory crop-control 
bill which we have debated over the past week, he will throw 
up his hands in disgust. I am equally sure he will quickly 
discern the two little “bogies” in the woodpile—King Cotton 
and more political pap, all dressed up as agricultural relief. 





passed by any Congress. 





The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 3, 1937 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress, I am 
opposed to H. R. 8505, the administration’s plan of compul- 
sory control of the farmers of the Nation, for the following 
reasons: 

(a) Iam opposed to compulsory control by the Government 
over the farmers planting and selling which the bill pro- 
vides. I am for voluntary control through soil-conservation 
payments and crop loans to peg the price and provide an 
ever-normal granary. 

(b) The provisions of this bill will not bring about desired 
parity prices nor prevent low prices for farm commodities. 
Its authors and supporters acknowledge this, and Earl Smith, 
president of the Illinois Agricultural Association, agreed that 
this is true. 

(c) The bill will give the cotton planters of the South a 
bonus for not growing cotton, but will permit them to grow 


Se tack. he instead soybeans, clovers, alfalfa, and grasses for dairy pur- 


poses, build up herds, and complete with the dairy farmers 
of northern Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan, getting a bonus 
from the Government for doing so. The dairy farmer will 
be badly handicapped in this way by the provisions of the 
bill. 

(d) The provisions of the bill for acreage allotments, espe- 
cially upon cotton, are unfair and biased in favor of the 
South. California’s present cotton acreage will be cut 61 
percent, Oklahoma 3 percent, Alabama 15 percent, North 
Carolina 12 percent, and Texas 15 percent. 

(e) For a government to restrict its own farmers in the 
production and sale of crops and at the same time invite the 
farmers of other nations to ship one billion dollars’ worth 
of farm products into this country (the amount shipped in 
last year) in competition with the products from our own 
farms seems to me neither wise nor sound. 

(f) The compulsory corn acreage and sales quotas con- 
tained in the bill apply only to the 10 commercial Corn Belt 
States that grow three-fifths of our corn crop, but do not 
apply to the other corn-growing States that grow two-fifths 
of our corn crop. This is certainly discriminating as it 
applies to the 10 Corn Belt States. 

For the foregoing reasons, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to 
the farm bill in its present form. 


Reorganization Program Aims To Extend the Civil 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 3, 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, there is no prob- 
lem among the many now pending before this Congress— 
there have been few problems dealt with by any Congress 
more vital or more essential to the preservation of this great 
democracy than governmental reorganization. It may not 
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have all the immediate cogency of a farm program or a 
wage and hour bill, but, from a long-range viewpoint, I 
believe that reorganization legislation is of more fundamental 
importance than either of these vastly important matters. 

It has, therefore, been a matter of real concern to me to 
see in some quarters a complete and, in few cases I might say, 
a willful misunderstanding of the real meaning of reorgan- 
ization legislation. It has been viewed with studied alarm by 
certain persons as a sinister move to extend enormously the 
powers of the President and make this a one-man Govern- 
ment in a way wholly repugnant to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and never contemplated by the people. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Indeed, all the 
history and background of reorganization legislation is a 
clear refutation of this charge. Reorganization legislation 
is not new. Since the memory of man goeth not to the con- 
trary it has been a stepchild of Congress, occasionally con- 
sidered in part though never in whole, but usually pushed 
aside to clear the way for more pressing legislation. The 
time has now come when it can no longer wait. The ad- 
ministrative machinery of our Government is badly in need 
of overhauling. 
have been imposed upon it in recent years as a result of the 
economic crisis have served to accentuate defects which have 
already, in many cases, gone too long unchallenged. 

The present Congress has the opportunity and the duty 
to deal with this subject not merely in one of its isolated 
phases, but as a broad-gaged general program. It is my 
confident prediction that whatever other legislation may be 
enacted by the Seventy-fifth Congress the enactment of re- 
organization legislation—and I sincerely hope it will become 
law during the present session—will be the chief claim of this 
Congress to honored remembrance. 

The Government of the United States has grown from 
very small beginnings to its present tremendous stature in 
the relatively short space of 150 years; but, there has been 
nothing functional in this growth. It is just as if you 


started with a smal! bungalow and changed it in the process 
of years to a great mansion by the device of adding a room 


here and a wing there as the need arose. The result would 
probably be a little queer. Your kitchen might be a long 
way from your dining room and the people in some of the 
outlying bedrooms might have to walk a mile to meet in the 
living room—but, you would have a house, and if you had 
lived in it a long time, you might not even notice that there 
was anything wrong with it. 

It amazes all of us when we stop to consider how compli- 
cated our Government is today, and hcw comparatively re- 
cently it was so simple that even a child could understand 
its organization. As late as the nineties, to give a homely 
illustration, there was only one telephone in the entire De- 
partment of Justice. It was on the fifth floor, and the Attor- 
ney General’s office was on the ground floor. When some- 
one called up the Attorney General, a clerk had to walk down 
five flights of stairs and tell him, and the Attorney General 
had to walk up five flights to answer the telephone. Per- 
haps that did not make so much difference, because all the 
problems that the Attorney General had to grapple with at 
that time were not of earth-shaking importance. They tell 
the story of a day when the Attorney General wanted to go 
to a ball game. So did the other officers of the Department— 
there were not very many—so the entire staff of the Depart- 
ment of Justice spent the morning wrestling with the legal 
problem, whether a colored messenger could be designated 
Acting Attorney General for pro forma purposes during the 
afternoon. Those of you who have tried recently to find out 
which subdivision of which bureau of which agency is 
handling a particular matter realize how different things 
are today. 

It is an axiomatic truth that the National Government of 
this country is of first importance to the citizens of the 
United States. Modern government must be strong, intelli- 
gent, efficient, coordinated, and economical. If it is not, it 
will fail to perform those services which the people demand 


The many new duties and functions which | 
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of it. It will be unable to deal with new and changing diffi- 
culties. It will bungle and muddle and waste. It will pre- 
cipitate one emergency after another. It will collapse and 
may even be abandoned for dictatorship merely in the hope 
of getting unified and swift action. Government, like busi- 
ness, follows great economic laws of supply and demand. 
Government, like business, is cruelly competitive. If any 
government, however sound its theories, however noble its 
aspirations, becomes inefficient in the execution of its gov- 
ernmental functions, becomes unable to adjust its faculties 
to the ever-changing kaleidoscopic world in which it exists, it 
will not survive. Some other form of government, perhaps 
more cruel, more rapacious, less sparing of human rights 
and liberties, but more efficient, will take its place. You re- 
member Shelley’s Traveler from an Antique Land, who de- 
scribes seeing in some remote desert two vast and trunkless 
legs of stone and near them in the sand, half sunk, a shat- 
tered visage— 

Whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 

Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 

The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 

And on the pedestal these words appear 

“My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!” 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Even in those days, it appears, Government was competi- 
tive. Now, it is true that our democracy has survived for a 
century and a half and flourished among competing forms of 
government of many different types and colors, old and new. 
It is true, too, that from time to time decay, destruction, and 
death of democracy have been gloomily predicted by false 
prophets who mocked at us. But our American system has 
matched its massive strength successfully against all the 
forces of destruction through parts of three centuries. All 
this is true and it means much, but there are many things 
that it does not mean. We cannot become sluggish and 
lazy. We cannot point to our past laurels and say, “For 150 
years American democracy has been preeminent among the 
governments of the world; it will always be so.” How many 
centuries was Greece preeminent, and Rome, and Spain, and 
Portugal? It may not always be so. It may not even be 
long so unless we make it so. The fundamentals of our 
Government are sound, as they have always been, but the 
superstructure is in some respects as outmoded as that of the 
first automobile. We must functionalize and streamline our 
Government in a manner analogous to the evolution of the 
automobile lest some other “maker” lure the people away 
with eye-filling vistas of long sleek body lines hiding an 
unsound engine. 

In a practical country like ours we insist upon and appre- 
ciate good management. Our people demand sound laws, 
but also sound execution of sound laws. It is not true that 
in giving to the Executive the necessary machinery of good 
management the Congress diminishes by just that much its 
own inherent powers. On the contrary, the dignity and 
authority of the Congress are actually strengthened by mak- 
ing easier the enforcement and administration of legislative 
decisions. The Congress does not pass laws in the spirit of 
New Year’s resolutions but in the just and confident expecta- 
tion that these laws will be put into practical effect in the 
speediest and best manner. 

Beginning with the turn of the century, accentuated by 
the World War, and now made critical by the past depres- 
sion, we have moved gradually into a new era, the era of 
administration. But the structure of the Government, with 
the exception of the introduction of civil service in 1883 and 
the Budget system in 1921, has not been changed to deal 
efficiently with this new age of administration. The weak 
link in American Government today is unquestionably ad- 
ministration. The time has now come to face this problem 
squarely and to reconstruct the administrative machine of 
the Government so that it may meet the requirements of 
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the new age of administration and, in so doing, to make cer- {| and did not become effective until 60 days thereafter, and 


tain that no element of popular accountability and control 
is lost. 

The House Select Committee on Government Organiza- 
tion has reported four bills, the purpose of which is to deal 
fundamentally with the problem of administrative manage- 
ment in the Government of the United States and to make 
that management modern, efficient, economical, and demo- 
cratic. Two of those bills, H. R. 8202, which gives reor- 
ganizing power to the President and creates a department 
of weifare, and H. R. 7730, which provides the President 
with not to exceed six administrative assistants, have al- 
ready passed this House, but we will undoubtedly have 
further opportunity to consider them in conference. The 
other two bills, H. R. 8277, modernizing the civil-service 
administration and extending the merit system, and H. R. 
8276, correcting the defects in, and modernizing, our present 
accounting and auditing system, have been reported favor- 
ably by the committee and are now pending on the calendar 
awaiting our consideration. 

The Select Committee on Government Organization, of 
which I have the privilege to be a member, has, under the 
able chairmanship of the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocuran], carefully studied the subject matter of 
all these bills. In addition to its own hearings it has had 
available to it the past hearings of many congressional coim- 
mittees upon the subject of reorganization, as well as a great 
deal of disinterested expert advice. For purposes of con- 
venience, the committee divided the reorganization problem 
into four parts, each one of which became the subject of 
one of the bills to which I have referred. The committee 
divided itself into four subcommittees and to each assigned 
one of these parts. I myself served on two of these sub- 
committees. One of these subcommittees considered the ac- 
counting and auditing system of the Government, the other, 
of which I had the privilege to be chairman, considered mat- 
ters affecting the civil service. I did not, however, limit 
myself to these two problems alone, but have attempted, 
within the limits of my ability, to give the most careful 
study to the subject matter of all four of the reorganization 
bills. 

I wish briefly now to discuss the provisions of each of these 
bills for the benefit of those of you who have not had an 
opportunity to examine them since the end of the last ses- 
sion. 

First. I will first discuss H. R. 8202, which gives reorgan- 
ization powers to the President and creates the Department 
of Welfare. This bill reenacts title IV of the Economy Act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended, with certain minor additions 
and important limitations. It thus authorizes the President 
to investigate the existing organization of the various execu- 
tive and administrative agencies of the Government and 
under policies and limitations which are set forth—these 
pertain to such matters as increasing the efficiency, elimina- 
tion of overlapping and duplication of effort, and so forth— 
to regroup, consolidate, transfer, or abolish agencies and 
functions. 

The authority granted to the President by this bill is con- 
siderably less than that granted to him in previous legisla- 
tion. His power to make transfers affecting independent 
commissions and boards charged by law with regulatory 
functions is strictly limited, though no such limitation was 
provided in the 1932 act. The only authority granted to the 
President with respect to the independent regulatory com- 
missions and boards is that which will enable him to exer- 
cise a salutary budgetary supervision over such agencies, 
This is necessary if we are to have a sound Budget appli- 
cable to all agencies of the Government. Within recent years 
there has been a tendency of some independent commissions 
and boards to regard themselves as above any budgetary re- 
view by the President. This is contrary to the intent of the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921; it is contrary to the 
principle of Executive responsibility to the Congress. 

The bill also embodies the provisions in the 1932 act, as 
amended, that any Executive order issued under the authority 
of the act had to be submitted to Congress while in session 


that the grant of authority to the President was limited to a 
period of 2 years from the date of enactment. As part and 
parcel of the reorganization plan, H. R. 8202 also creates a 
new Department of Welfare, which is charged with the pro- 
motion of public health, education, and welfare activities o/ 
the Government. The bill, however, does not contain any 
provisions authorizing wage cuts, payless furloughs, or the 
involuntary retirement of personnel, 

There is nothing new or unprecented in legislation au- 
thorizing administrative reorganization by the President 
under policies and limitations set forth by Congress. Such 
authority was granted to the President in connection with 
the creation of the Department of Commerce and Labor in 
1903 and the Veterans’ Administration in 1930. The Over- 
man Act of May 20, 1918, gave him that power for wartime 
purposes. In 1932 Congress gave broad reorganization powers 
to President Hoover under the Economy Act of June 30 of 
that year. That act was extended and amended on March 3, 
1933, and again on March 20, 1933. It is reenacted by this 
bil’ with substantial limitations. 

The need for administrative reorganization and a reduction 
of the administrative agencies of the Government is ap- 
parent to all. The President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management has testified that there are at present in the 
Government 133 separate departments, commissions, board 
authorities, and other agencies. This multiplication of in- 
dependent agencies defeats the ends of efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of the affairs of Government. A 
thoroughgoing reorganization has been needed for years and 
is more imperative now than ever before. Repeated efforts 
during the last 17 years by the Congress to enact the de- 
tailed reorganization have proved to be futile. A consid- 
erable amount of reorganization was accomplished by the 
President under the authority of the act of June 30, 1932, 
before it expired, through the issuance of a number of 
Executive orders, but the attention of the administration 
during this period was necessarily turned to the urgent 
problems created by the disastrous depression, and the real 
task of administrative reorganization had to be postponed 
until a more favorable time. That time has now come. 

Second. The next bill is H. R. 7730, which, like the bill I 
have just discussed, has already received the approval of 
this House. This bill authorizes the President to appoint 
not to exceed six administrative assistants and to fix the 
compensation of each at a rate of not more than $10,000 
a year. The purpose of this bill has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed, both in this House and in the public print, that I 
do not feel it necessary to elaborate on its objectives. You 
all know that the work of the office of the Chief Executive 
has steadily increased in magnitude and complexity as our 
Government has grown. The President is overworked. Be- 
cause he lacks sufficient assistance, it is necessary for him to 
concern himself personally with details which he should 
never have to consider. This bill will increase the efficiency 
of the operation of the Chief Executive’s office, regardless of 
who the occupant may be. 

Third. The third bill is H. R. 8277, which reorganizes and 
improves the administration of the civil-service laws and 
provides for the extension of the merit system upward, out- 
ward, and downward. This bill has been reported favorably 
by the committee after the most searching study and is now 
awaiting the consideration of this House. 

The bill substitutes a single civil-service administrator 
and an advisory civil-service board of seven members for 
the existing Commission of three members. The work of 
the Civil Service Commission has increased almost 4,000 
percent since its establishment, over 50 years ago. It is well 
known that the commission form of organization is unsuited 
to large administrative tasks. It is almost always slow, 
cumbersome, and inefficient when utilized for administrative 
functions. Its decisions are arrived at by compromise or by 
the domination of one strong member over the others. It 
is not suited to provide the constructive leadership, initiative, 
and vigorous administration needed in the central personnel 
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agency of the Government. It is significant that there is a 
growing trend in the States toward single-headed responsi- 
bility in civil-service matters. 

In each of the five States which adopted new civil-service 
laws this year, the administration of civil-service activities 
was placed under a single personnel director instead of a 
commission. The civil-service board, provided for by H. R. 
8277, will be advisory in character and will serve as the 
watchdog of the merit system. It will be composed of seven 
high-caliber, nonsalaried members drawn from business, in- 
dustry, labor, and other walks of life. Its functions will 
be to oversee the administration of the civil-service laws and 
to make recommendations to Congress and the President for 
desirable and constructive changes. The stimulation of 
safety and health programs, the improvement of working 
conditions, and the establishment of adequate machinery for 
dealing with personnel grievances will be within the province 
of the board. 

The bill also recognizes that the time has now come to 
extend the classified civil service to the great majority of 
positions now outside it. The new and emergency agencies 
created since 1932 were necessarily exempted from the clas- 
sified civil service. It was not possible at the time of their 
creation to determine how long their activities would be 
continued and it would have been unwise to place them 
within the classified civil service at the outset. The situation 


has now changed. Positions and activities which are to be | 


continued should be brought within the classified civil serv- 
ice without further delay. The bill will thus provide the 
machinery for a real career service in the Government. It 
will offer an opportunity to the rank and file of Government 
employees to advance through promotion to high positions 
of honor and distinction. This step is essential in the build- 
ing up of a great civil service. 

The bill also provides for the extension of the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, by authorizing the President to 
extend the provisions of that act to offices and positions not 
now subject to its provisions. This action, which has been 
long delayed, will provide for the uniform application of 


definite salary standards and the more careful budgeting of | 


personnel services. 


Fourth. The last of the reorganization bills, but far from the | 


least important, is H. R. 8276, which revises the Government’s 
accounting and auditing system in some very desirable re- 
spects. Like the civil-service bill, it is now awaiting the 
consideration of this House. 

The purpose of the bill is to strengthen the Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 by amending it so as to carry out 


namely, to provide Congress with an independent audit of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Government by an agent 
directly responsible to the Congress. As will be recalled, that 
act vested in a single agency, to wit, the General Accounting 
Office, the functions of settling and adjusting accounts and 
claims and rendering advance decisions involving the ex- 
penditure of public funds as well as the functions of criti- 
cizing such settlements and adjustments and reporting its 
criticisms to the Congress. The purpose of this bill is to 
segregate the functions of settlement and adjustment under 
one officer and the functions of reviewing and criticizing 
such settlements and adjustments and reporting thereon to 
the Congress in another officer directly responsible to the 
Congress, and thus provide the Congress with an independent 
audit. 

The present bill is the result of careful consideration by 
the Select Committee on Government Organization and in- 
volved the sifting of many alternative proposals as to how 
the desired objectives could be obtained. The plan of the bill 
is to leave in the General Accounting Office the functions 
now exercised by it in respect to the settlement and adjust- 
ment of accounts and claims and the rendition of advance 
decisions involving the expenditure of public funds. The 
Comptroller General hereafter will serve without term and 
will be subject to removal by the President. This is a recog- 
nition of the fact that the functions left in the General 
Accounting Office, as distinguished from auditing functions, 
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are executive in character and the officer vested with them 
should be responsible to the President. 


In order to furnish the Congress with an independent 
audit of receipts and expenditures by an officer other than 
the one who settles and adjusts accounts and claims and 
renders advance decisions involving expenditures, the bill 
provides that there shall be in the General Accounting Office 
an Auditor General of the United States, who shall be an 
agent of the Congress, and shall exercise the functions of 
his office without direction from any other officer. The 
Auditor General will be appointed by the President, with the 
confirmation of the Senate, but can be removed only by a 
joint resolution of the Congress or by impeachment. He will 
hold office for a period of 15 years. 

Under existing law the Comptroller General is both an 
auditing and an accounting officer. Under this arrange- 
ment he is placed in the anomalous position of being re- 
quired to settle accounts and claims and then report to Con- 
gress his criticisms of his own settlements and adjustments. 
Obviously, under such an arrangement it is impossible for 
Congress to obtain an independent audit of the settlement 
and adjustment of accounts and claims. H. R. 8276 corrects 
this situation. 

It would take too long for me to expatiate on the minutae 
of this important bill. I wish to state, however, that I be- 
lieve that in addition to retaining and strengthening all of 
the protective features of the present system it will also 
mark a constructive step forward toward greater efficiency 
in the set-up of the Government’s accounting and auditing 
machinery. 

Let me say in conclusion that the Congress of the United 
States has too often considered ways and means of improv- 
ing the administrative machinery of the Government and 
too seldom has done anything about it. Such measures as 
have been adopted have never covered the whole landscape. 
A step has been taken here and a move has been made there, 
but we have never pushed forward on all fronts; we have 
never circled the horizon. This is true because one of the 
unfortunate characteristics of reorganization legislation is 
that it can almost always wait. Wars, floods, famines, and 
depressions must be dealt with instantly; but if the admin- 
istrative machinery of tue Government is rusty and out- 
moded, we have in the past been able to apply a little oil 
here and there and still creak along a few more years with 
the old-style model. The point has been reached, however, 
when we can no longer employ stopgap measures. We must 


|} act, and we must act now or we will be gravely derelict in 


; : . | Our responsibilities. 
the original intention of Congress in enacting that act, | : gerne 


We have before us a carefully planned, broad-gaged re- 


| Organization program. As I have indicated, the need for 


it is greater than it has ever been before, because of the 
growth of our Government and because we have gone so 
long without attacking the problem with all our energies. 
It is the opportunity and duty of this Congress to enact at 
this special session, if possible, a general reorganization pro- 
gram. I say to you now, as I said in the beginning, that if 
we do so, it will be the principal claim of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress to an honorable piace in the memory of the people 
of the United States. 


National Labor Relations Board—Weirton Steel 
Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 3 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 16), 
1937 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, under unanimous consent 


granted me, I insert an article from a magazine and one 
from a newspaper, as follows: 
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[From Mill and Factory Magazine, October 1937] 
THe True Story oF WEIRTON 
(By Hartley W. Barclay) 


For the best show of the year—go to Weirton. What comedy! 
What tragedy! What a colossal burlesque staged with taxpayers’ 
money! What a curse to democracy! What a lot of expensive 
Wagner Act nonsense! What a silly waste of money! Of course, 
these are my own conclusions. But they are not based upon 
swivel-chair observations. They are based upon scores of per- 
sonal interviews with all the individuals most concerned with 
and affected by the National Labor Relations Board trial of 
Weirton Steel Co. on charges of an unprecedented and all-em- 
bracing character. I saw and talked repeatedly at day and at 
night with all kinds of workers, in the mills, in their homes, on 
the streets, at a wrestling match, at their magnificent swimming 
pool, in the meeting of the men’s choir, around the dingy court 
room in which the trial is being held, and in my own room 
in the Fort Steuben Hotel at Steubenville, Ohio. Their state- 
ments are important because it is reasonable to assume that 
what is going on here is typical of what is going on in a lot of 
places where similar hearings of the N. L. R. B. are being held. 
Most of the workers expressed quite original opinions as to why 
they thought the trial was being conducted. One worker said, 
“Kenny Koch, the C. I. O. organizer, told me that John Lewis 
can get the N. L. R. B. to crack down on any company that 
won't sign up with C. I. O.” Another worker said, “The C. I. O. 
told me that President Roosevelt wants us to join them.” Others 
said, “When I went to a C. I. O. meeting they told me the 
N. L. R. B. men stand all around town telling everybody they are 
going to ‘free the slaves’—but of course we know that they are 
just holding down easy jobs.” ° 


THE JUDGE, JURY, AND PROSECUTOR 


I had dinner with National Labor Relations Board Trial Examiner 
“Judge” Edward Grandison Smith, a lovable old small-town West 
Virginia lawyer who does not know a thing about the wages of 
steel-mill workers who operate ladie cranes or work on open-hearth 
floors and, therefore, who apparently cannot realize that some of 
the Weirton workers make more in the mill than the $35 per day 
which he is said to receive for uplifting them. He appeared to be 
quite interested in the news which I brought him of the mine fire 
which occurred in 1884 in the nearby Ohio coal fields as a result 
of labor violence. The fire has been raging for 54 years, and to the 
employees of Weirton whose fathers, grandfathers, and grand- 
mothers found an object lesson in that huge conflagration the 
ever-burning coal fields, stretching more than 110 square miles in 
the immediate vicinity of this tri-State region, serve as a con- 
stant warning of the futility of certain kinds of industrial relations 
methods, some of which appear to be endorsed now by the 
N. L.R. B. “Judge” Smith has never been a real judge. His right 
to the title of judge is not even as valid as is a Kentucky colonel’s 
right to the title of colonel. He was admitted to the bar in 1893, 
He told me that he first became interested in the problems of in- 
dustrial relations when he was a student at Washington and Lee 
and won an intercollegiate oratorical contest on his theme of 
“Plutocracy’’"—and he has been polishing off the same subject ever 
since. “Judge” Smith cannot be blamed for the unfortunate as- 
pects of this ridiculous inquisition, because under the Wagner Act 
he is prevented by the language of the act itself from permitting 
the usual rules of court procedure to apply in any case, and the 
National Labor Relations Board has not seen fit to establish any 
floor or ceiling to the nature of the methods of persecution and 
prosecution adopted by its representatives. “Judge” Smith has 
an open mind, because he listened with attentive interest while 
I told him of some of the interesting things I had seen during the 
past year which had not previously come to his attention—things 
like the ruinous bootlegging of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania by 
employees of the W. P. A. and members of the United Mine Work- 
ers, among others—things like the closing of plants permanently 
and loss of jobs to hundreds of workers as a result of ruthless 
labor wars. “Judge” Smith is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and his 
key appears prominently on his vest. He is also the president of 
the board of trustees of West Virginia University. He particularly 
enjoys talking with his professors about Shakesperean and Eliza- 
bethan literature. Nevertheless, he should realize that Weirton 
Steel Co. has brought opportunity rather than industrial oppres- 
sion to many deserving people, because he told me that one of the 
high officials of the university got his start on the road to success 
working in the Weirton mills many years ago. 


THE COMEDY OF IT 


High lights of rip-snorting comedy provides a welcome relief from 
the depths of tragedy to which certain phases of the trial have 
plunged. When the attorneys for the National Labor Relations 
Board, with supercilious smirks, announced during the trial that 
the only statement upon which they could agree with Weirton 
counsel was “that that table is a table’—C. I. O. observers and 
Weirton loyal workers alike roared with unrestrained laughter. 
When on cross-examination a witness for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was brought to explain how he could have stood a 
distance of one long city block, plus one-half of another block 
away from a closed sedan faced the opposite direction, and see the 
smile on the face of the driver when the driver turned to talk 
to men in the back seat of the car, and because of that smile could 
psychoanalyze and read the mind of the car driver, the pitiful 
hopelessness of this crude attempt at an effective hoax exploded 
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the funny bones of scores. It was high comedy when the Weirton 
attorneys called attention to the fact that a C. I. O. organizer 
was standing behind the witness chair, wearing a large revolver 
and an ammunition belt loaded with ammunition. It is equally 
mirth provoking when the citizens of Steubenville stand around 
on the corners of the city streets telling their story of how Trial 
Examiner “Judge” Smith went asleep on the bench during one 
period of the trial and an attorney for Weirton accidentally 
coughed, rudely awakening “His Honor,” who through automatic 
reflexes immediately barked “objection overruled.’ His record at 
the end of 2 weeks of the trial was 455 objections of Weirton over- 
ruled against 19 N. L. R. B. objections overruled. The odds against 
Weirton, in the scales of the N. L. R. B. brand of justice, calculated 
on this basis looked as if they had dropped to 50 to 1 instead of 
23 to 1 when I checked the record again September 21 to 25. 

There is comedy galore when witnesses for the National Labor 
Relations Board made such startling admissions as, “I am not 
sincere (in what I say on the witness stand),” and another 
admits that he had not worked in the plant since months before 
the Wagner Act was passed by Congress. There is plenty of 
comedy, so much that often the scenes remind an observer of an 
endless comic strip of the type run on the funny page of daily 
newspapers, five scenes in each episode, each working up to a 
good gag. 

The biggest and most ironic comedy of the whole thing is that 
when this “O. G. P. U.”-like trial is concluded—and if the case goes 
to the Supreme Court, the review of the case will not and cannot be 
based upon whether or not a fair trial was held, because the Wagner 
Act does not provide for a fair trial. The review will be decided upon 
the basis of whether or not the trial was held as provided for under 
the Wagner Act. And since the act is faulty but has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court, a faulty conclusion in this case and in other 
cases will have to be upheld by the Court. That is what makes it 
seem so futile, to see Weirton attorneys and attorneys for 12,000 
loyal workers who belong to an independent union and attorneys 
for the Community Security League, which is made up of the local 
citizens of the region, trying to protect rights and to follow proce- 
dures established by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 


THE TRAGEDY OF IT 


For those who are deeply concerned with all of the philosophical, 
legal, psychological, and industrial significances, effects, and impli- 
cations of the trial—its gross tragedies wipe out all superficial com- 
edy. The loss of business to the town—the growing fear of the 
future among local businessmen—the sales of securities by local 
investors and the hoarding of cash, the dearth of new construction 
which would speed ahead if the trial did not represent a menace to 
democracy in the minds of those who can afford to build—the unfa- 
miliarity of the trial examiner with the realities of industrial opera- 
tions at Weirton—the merciless plotting and scheming of the 
N. L. R. B, attorneys, who take advantage of every technicality for 
their own defense and make up their own new rules and interpre- 
tations extemporaneously to apply to Weirton Steel Co.—these 
things and scores of others not only constitute deep tragedy but in 
fact are a handwriting of dictatorship upon the wall of constitu- 
tional government. In these tragedies we can see how the rights of 
liberty guaranteed by the Constitution are being washed away one 
by one, and how the privileges of a free and democratic people are 
being changed to conform to a tyrannical creed. 

The greatest tragedy of all is the fact that apparently none except 
the Weirton loyal workers and management and the local citizenry 
appear to be concerned about the fairness of the trial or the 
consequences of the apparently inevitable directed verdict by Trial 
Examiner Smith of, “I hold the Weirton Steel Co. guilty of the 
charges as named in the bill of complaint, and they are therefore 
directed to bargain collectively with the C. L O.” The way the 
farcical trial is being conducted there is not now and never has been 
any doubt about the outcome. The public will be led, as a 
result, to think that this predetermined verdict was the result of a 
fair trial because they will not know all of the real facts about it 
which they should know, and perhaps some will feel inclined to 
say, “Those dirty dogs who oppress labor ought to get convicted.” 
The only reason that they will make this statement is because they 
know nothing about steel labor—Weirton working conditions—and 
they do not care about what the actual Weirton workers really 
want. They will overlook the fact that here 12,000 workers, making 
a minimum of $5 a day in the lowest wage classification in the plant 
(roughly about 7 percent or 8 percent of the total employment), 
and earning a maximum of $53 per day, not only do not want the 
c. I. O., but insist upon maintaining their own independent 
workers’ union. They will overlook the fact that there can be no 
underprivileged among workers who earn average daily wages of 
$15, $18, $23, and on up to $30, with even higher peak wages. The 
public will know nothing about the real facts of the case, and 
some misguided folks who call themselves liberal will say “It's 
about time some reactionaries accept a new viewpoint on labor 
problems.” 

The Weirton employees have their own answer to such sloppy 
sentimentalists. They say, “This is no place for sissies.” And they 
have their own good and sufficient reasons why in that plant there 
is no place for anyone who is not wholly and exclusively concerned 
with his immediate job and nothing else. They know why these 
fabulous Weirton wages are paid—the highest wages in the steel in- 
dustry according to the workers—and probably the highest wages in 
any industrial organization in America. Higher than John L. Lewis 
agreed to for the auto workers, the rubber workers, the mine work- 
ers, and other steel workers. When huge ladies full of from 100 
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to 250 tons of molten steel are being swung through gaping space 
within the mill they know that it is too dangerous a place in which 
to listen to a C. I. O. speech on the Wagner Act. When white-hot 
bars, strips, plates, and sheets of glowing steel are swishing across 
the hot floors and leaping and crashing through the heavy mills, 
that is no place for speeches on John L. Lewis. And when the 
men go to their homes—8s0 percent of which at least are owned 
outright by the employees, most of them without mortgages—in 
this town 99 percent of the scores of workers with whom I talked 
do not want to discuss John L. Lewis there. When the C. I. O. 
offers the leaders of the independent union of mill workers as high 
as $20 per day to go to Pittsburgh and to sign up as C. I. O. organ- 
izers, most of them laugh at the offer, according to their stories, 
although perhaps the C. I. O. work would be easier they prefer 
their steady jobs in the mill. 

There is great tragedy in the fact that America will never see 
this picture of the mills, and the tragedy is compounded by recent 
incidents. For example, when representatives of a Senate investi- 
gating committee attempted to take C. I. O. organizers into the 
mills to solicit members, when the representatives of the Senate 
committee refused to investigate the C. I. O. spy system, despite 
plenty of evidence, and refuse to pay any attention to the repeated 
beatings, violence, and intimidation of loyal workers in the mill 
and prefer to spend their time associating with C. I. O. leaders 
and to go out of their way to police the distribution of C. I. O. 
literature by known Communists. There is tragedy in the fact 
that the N. L. R. B. selected a C. I. O. organizer as their witness 
and he testified on the stand under oath during cross-examination 
that he was a Communist and was refused United States citizen- 
ship for this reason. There is tragedy in the fact that the trial 
examiner is obviously prejudiced in favor of the C. I. O. in the 
opinions of typical workers and that the C. I. O. is allowed to use 
spies to invade the offices of the corporation at night to get infor- 
mation which is admitted as N. L. R. B. evidence. There is 
tragedy when the N. L. R. B. introduced national politics into the 
trial when trying to prejudice the case by showing that their wit- 
ness voted for Franklin D. Roosevelt for President. There is 
tragedy in the fact that the local constable, a C. I. O. organizer, 
goes around the town and the courtroom with a huge pistol 
strapped to his ammunition belt and serves N. L. R. B. subpenas 
at night, then spends his days idling about the courtroom. There 
is tragedy in the fact that there is no place in the trial for the 
production of evidence of the great social and economic contribu- 
tions made to this community by Weirton Steel Co. in their work 
of turning a barren, ugly wilderness of West Virginia mountains 
into a thriving, peaceful, productive community of fine homes, 
schools, churches, and amazing incomes. There is tragedy in the 
fact that convicted criminals are allowed to testify for the 


N. L. R. B. and that the transcript of the trial is composed almost 
entirely of hearsay evidence which is incompetent, irrelevant, and 
immaterial. There is tragedy in the fact that a part of the com- 


plaint of the Government is that Weirton Steel Co. domi- 
nated the social life of the community when the facts are that 
the company has encouraged the development of social freedom 
by encournging the growth of schools and churches and recrea- 
tion by donating sites and equipment which could have been made 
available otherwise only by a longer and more difficult process of 
progress. There is tragedy in the fact that many townspeople 
fear the activities of the N. L. R. B. combination with C. I. O. 
so greatly that they compare it to the celebrated O. G. P. U. and 
will not discuss their opinions openly in public for fear of being 
overheard and subjected to reprisals. There is tragedy when fac- 
tory workers who can afford to spend money for luxuries out of 
wages ranging from $5 minimum to $53 maximum per day hoard 
their cash in fear of a shutdown, due to expected disorder which 
they believe will result from the activities of the N. L. R. B.- 
Cc. I. O. combination. There is tragedy in the contrast between 
the N. L. R. B. portrayal of the C. I. O. as being composed entirely 
of heroes, martyrs, and public benefactors and the Weirton Steel 
Co. and its loyal workers as enemies of all good things of life. 
Yes; there is plenty of tragedy here, and it all developed out of 
the hopeless misunderstanding of the real ideas which Senator 
WaGNeER had in mind when he wrote the Wagner Act and in the 
failure of Congress to clarify the act and equip it with proper 
machinery for administration. 
THE N. L. R. B.-C. I. O. COMPLAINT 


Although there are some other items in the N. L. R. B.-C. I. O, 
bill of complaint, the most important and principal complaint is 
the blanket indictment included in paragraph F, which charges 
that Weirton Steel Co. has exerted a preponderant influence upon 
and has dominated the government, the administration of justice, 
the political, business affairs, and social relationships of the com- 
munity to the serious prejudice of the liberties of its employees. 
In other words, the Government is seeking to prove that the free 
men of Weirton are not in fact free men, but are slaves, and 
should join the C. I. O. in order to attain emancipation. Unfor- 
tunately for its case, the Government did not realize that the 
workers in Weirton are so independent that they tell anyone to 
“Go to hell” whenever they feel like it. They asked Congressman 
ArTHUR P. LAMNeEcK, of Ohio, whether they had to join the C. I. O. 
He said, “Select your own leaders and let them deal with your 
company. If that does not suit John Lewis, tell him to go to hell.” 
They did just that—they told John Lewis to go to hell. But he 
is not satisfied, and the N. L. R. B. says “Nix.” People in this 
region have so much spending money that the town of Steuben- 
ville, Just across the river, is noted as one of the greatest gambling 
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centers north of Miami, Fla., and the workers are so healthy that 
you can hardly name a single great college or university east of 
the Mississippi River and west of New England in which at least 
one Weirton worker has not been a member of the football squad 
during the past 10 years. 

The Government is trying to prove that the community has 
“gone to hell in a bucket” because the Weirton Steel Co. has 
given some real civic improvements to the town of Weirton and 
takes a pride in better homes, education, health, and recreation. 
In other words, the company is damned if it does not distribute 
the wealth and, according to the N. L. R. B., is damned if it does. 
“Right or wrong, the company be damned,” seems to be the best 
summary of the entire affair. 

That is where the company employees disagree with Uncle Sam's 
New Deal stepchildren. The C. I. O. is no sacred cow to them, and 
they do not want Uncle Sam to tie them up to his sacred cow. 
They think that the starry-eyed boys who drew up the amazing 
N. L. R. B.-C. I. O. document were carried away in their zeal for 
New Deal-C. I. O. reform. They have no doubts about their atti- 
tudes. The compary did not dominate their politics when they 
voted overwhelmingly for Roosevelt while some of the company offi- 
cials were perhaps unwisely so bold as to believe that the officials 
could vote the Republican ticket without harvesting New Deal 
reprisals. This same dominant spirit of independence makes the 
workers insist upon independence from John L. Lewis or any other 
labor boss except the ones that they elect themselves in their own 
elections. 


THE MELTING POT OF NATIONALITIES 


You have to talk with a lot of workers to get the real atmosphere 
of Weirton. You have to visit them in their homes, have them tell 
you about their wages and savings accounts, their sons and daugh- 
ters, their sports, and their vital problems. Then, and only then, 
you realize that this is a unique section of America. It is a lusty, 
full-blown, healthy, hard-working, hard-playing melting pot of the 
first, second, and third generations of more than 50 emigrant na- 
tionalities plus native Americans dating back to the Revolutionary 
War. This is a place to which Italian, Polish, Russian, and Slav 
emigrants came 30 years ago to find social and economic opportu- 
nities which did not exist in their native lands. Now they are 
Americans and they are proud of it. They look upon their rela- 
tives in Europe as being the real underprivileged. Many have gone 
back to the old country for a visit, only to return to Weirton at 
their earliest opportunity to take a new pride in building a bigger 
and better industrial community. Many of these new Americans 
helped to build the original mills, erect the first walls, lay the 
pipe, install the machinery in the plants, and are proud of the part 
which they have played in the local drama of steel. For that 
reason, among others, the children of the new Americans work 
in the mills, too, but only after they have become 18 years of age. 
When these children save some of their wages, many of those who 
do not immediately marry and raise a family attend the best col- 
leges and universities in America, where they are not in any way 
discriminated against because they have worked in the mills 

I looked through the mills for the underprivileged I could 
not find them because they were not there. Every worker I talked 
with told me that he made more money and enjoyed better work- 
ing conditions in the mill than he could find elsewhere. Even 
girls here made twice or three times the wages they could earn 
elsewhere, and it would be hard to distinguish them by their ap- 
pearance from the best paid office workers in New York. Men in 
the mills did not hesitate to tell me their actual wages and to 
show me their earnings records. Many showed me the homes they 
had built, drove me around in their new automobiles. I went 
down to the worst street in town, the one published on page No. 37 
of the September 13 issue of Life Magazine. From the illustration 
and caption in Life Magazine, every reader undoubtedly derived 
the impression, since the editors said “like most Weirton streets’”— 
that this street is the kind of a place where the alleged dominated 
workers referred to by the N. L. R. B. are housed—where oppor- 
tunity is alleged to have become a blind alley. I talked to the 
people who live on the street. Thcir stories are quite different 
from the impression given unintentionally by Life. They are not 
all mill workers, as Life infers. One owns a book store. One is a 
baker. Another operates the Academy poolroom. The owner of 
a restaurant lives there, too. One tenant is a truck driver. Some 
of them do work in the mills, but most important of all, and 
certainly overlooked entirely by Life, is the fact that 16 out of 19 
of the houses were occupied by their owners, and those who work 
in the mills are regarded as being more fortunate than those who 
are in business for themselves. On this street, known as Avenue 
B, a typical product of Weirton, a young, attractive school teacher, 
had just returned from a 2% months trip to Europe. A young 
mill worker, earning almost $9 a day during his first year out of 
high school, is the proud owner of a substantial bank account 
which would make most big-city white-collar workers very envi- 
ous. The majority of the people who live on Avenue B reveal 
adequate and specific reasons for wanting to live there. Many of 
them lived there when this was the first street built up with homes 
back in 1909; and almost every one of the inhabitants could afford 
to live in a more imposing edifice if they so desired. Most of the 
people on this street are thrifty Greeks—there are only two houses 
occupied by colored families—and only two families on this street 
needed relief assistance during the worst days of 1932-33. One 
person here, when asked why he did not own a car, said: “Why 
should I have to put $5 in a gas tank every time I want to go 
anywhere. I'm smart; I save my money.” 
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There was certainly not much to feel sorry about there. I asked 
him whether he wanted to join C. I. O. or was already a member. 
He said, “Why should I pay them loafers my money? I would 
first buy a car if I was going to spend. All they do is hang around 
the cigar stores.” 





A REAL FRIEND OF LABOR 


The N. L. R. B. should call to the witness stand more of the men 
who actually work in the mill and fewer men who have not worked 
there for years. Perhaps they would accept the statement of a 
young man who graduated from Hiram College with an A. B. in 
1931 and received another degree from Yale in 1934. He is a 
member of Theta Phi Kappa fraternity and was prominent in 
athletics, debate, and the glee club during his college career. He 
said, “I am on the side of labor. But I know what the workers 
are facing. My father and brother were forced to join the C. I. O. 
in Akron in order to hold their jobs and help keep the plant open 
and avoid violence and lost wages. As members now, they don’t 
pay their dues until pressure is brought to bear upon them, but 
what choice do they have in the matter? In Weirton, I believe the 
company, as far as I can understand it, and as far as I can see and 
judge, are very much in sympathy with labor and the people in 
this town recognize that sympathy and feel that anything that 
would jeopardize that sympathy and consideration should be ab- 
horred. I believe that the decisive element in the community, the 
Cc. I. O.-S. W. O. C. is now jeopardizing this relationship between 
employer and employee. I wouldn’t want it in my church—and 
I can understand why workers do not want it in their plant.” 
The man who made this statement is the highly esteemed pastor 
of a local church who knows the problems of the workers and the 
management and gave me his opinion of his own free will and 
accord and without any monetary or other consideration involved. 
It would be interesting if the N. L. R. B. would give a little more 
time to the study of the facts presented by educated people, col- 
lege graduates, church members, and actual workers, instead of 
listening to so many loafers, atheists, Communists, ex-convicts, 
and liars. 

SOCIAL DISTINCTION—-NOT DOMINATION 


T tried to get at the bottom of the facts concerning the great and 
excessive oppression cited by the N. L. R. B. by talking with men 
in the mill whom I found to my great surprise were graduates of 
West Virginia University, University of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech, 
Colgate, Western Reserve, Duquesne, Bethany, and Allegheny, 
among‘ others. Many of these men who are finding their oppor- 
tunity in the mill are boys who have known what it means to see 
their pictures published in the most prominent newspapers in the 
country. Many of them have more than one college degree—find 
that a job in the mill gives them not only better wages than they 
could find elsewhere, but enables them to study the evolution of 
new discoveries in metallurgy, chemistry, and engineering at first 
hand. They told me that a great change has occurred in the steel 
mills and that apparently Mr. Lewis and Mr. Roosevelt do not 
understand this. 

Thirty years ago, in their opinion, the C. I. O. might have been 
a good thing because they think the workers themselves at that 
time could not have run their own union because of the difficul- 
ties of a general lack of education. Many of their fathers worked 
in the mill after having emigrated from Europe to Weirton. The 
men could not speak the English language—often could not read 
or write. They knew nothing about the principles of contracts and 
certainly were afraid to move around the country to find new jobs 
whenever they got into a dispute with their boss because they 
did not know where to go. Now they have no such problem. In 
the 30 years that have passed, these first-generation emigrants 
have become American citizens, and they are proud of their citi- 
zenship. They found that during 1909, Mr. E. T. Weir introduced 
the 8-hour day to steel to correspond to Henry Ford in the auto- 
mobile industry. Except that Mr. Weir went much further than 
Mr. Ford. They say that there are no other plants which have 
kept up with the consistent and regular increases in the wages 
paid to workers in Weirton. They cite the fact that $39.284 is 
the average wage of all hourly, piece work, and tonnage employees 
combined—that this is paid for an average workweek of 42.7 
hours. Therefore, they say, with plenty of remarks about wages 
ot from $12 per day up to $40—that they think Mr. Weir has done 
the best job of anyone in the United States—not only by not 
taking advantage of the emigrant families which could neither 
read nor write—but also by constantly pushing wages up—con- 
stantly making more and better jobs—providing an insurance 
plan-—helping the ignorant emigrants to learn to read and write 
and play baseball, football, basketball, sing, use orchestral instru- 
ments, play in the band, save money, build more and better homes, 
and use library and health facilities seldom equaled elsewhere. 

The very things the N. L. R. B. complains about. They cite the 
experience of the recent depression during which Weirton citizens 
were not the ones who ran up a substantial share of the public 
debt burden due to relief requirements. Weirton employees say 
that while they did not receive their normal earnings in full during 
the pit of the slump, and often worked only 2 or 3 days per week, 
had more regular and high-paid employment than almost any 
other large group of industrial workers in the three nearby States. 
During the years of 1932 and 1933 Weirton workers went to grocery 
stores and bought groceries to take to their starving friends who 
were unemployed in the nearby coal mines—they were members of 
the United Mine Workers Union. Even today miners who earn, for 
example, $15 per week under United Mine Worker contracts, within 
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& radtus of 20 miles from Weirton, have to pay $4 per week in dues, 
powder, insurance, and assessments out of their small earnings 
before their earnings are given to them by their employer. That is 
because the mines operate on the closed-shop and the check-off 
system. The C. I. O. dues are taken out before the miners even 
have a chance to buy shoes or groceries. Perhaps, too, it is because 
the better workers—those who helped to educate themselves and 
their families—have become physically and mentally capable of 
working in steel mills, while some of the miners are still unable to 
speak the English language or to read or write after having been in 
America an equal length of time. As a result, when steel workers 
go to visit miners they often take their own food with them so that 
they will not deprive the miner’s family of food. And so with 
these union mine workers so close by, all around them, in fact, it 
is not surprising that the Weirton men say that they want their 
own organization and not C. L. O. or any part of any idea advocated 
by John L. Lewis. They say, “When the miners begin to make half 
as much as we make we'll think about it but not before. Lewis is 
@ miner, not a steel worker. We'll collect our own funds, handle 
our own money, run our own affairs, and if Mr. Lewis comes around 
this plant we'll kick him out of here so fast he won’t know what 
happened to him.” 

NO SOCIAL DOMINATION 


I asked the employees about social domination by the company. 
They thought I was crazy to suggest such a thing. They point out, 
for example, that in their opinion everyone who wants to own a car 
either has one or can afford to buy one. Most of the cars are new. 
They say that anyone who has a car can go anywhere and be 
socially dominated only by gas stations. This last summer Weir- 
ton emplcyees either accepted the equivalent in extra pay for their 
vacations or else took their vacations in the following places, among 
others: H. J. Patterson, a trip to Detroit; Walter Hazel and wife, 
fishing in the Spanish River in northern Ontario; “Bud” Phebus 
and Pete Rosso, Oklahoma; Robert Winovich, Cumberland, Md.; 
Engineer Ivory, fishing 21 miles off the coast of Nova Scotia; Amy 
Rowland and Helen Rees, New England tour; Shannon Sage and 
Herb Huff, Virginia Beach, Va.; Ted Tolkweitz, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
John Wargo, Canada; Chester Sheftick, New York City; C. Shipley, 
a tour of Western States; Ann Cain, Minnesota; Stella Mieczkow- 
ska, Crystal Beach, Canada; Daisy Garbo, Geneva-on-the-Lake; 
Alice Struzik, Niagara Falls; Wilma Kunkle, Cedar Point, Ohio; 
Eddie Hughes, Washington, D. C.; Jack Winwood, Cape May, N. J; 
Andrew Usmiani, a 3 months’ trip to Europe; Dave Cassidy, Alaska; 
and here is the pay-off: One mill employee spent his vacation in 
London attending the coronation. These are not uncommon ex- 
amples by any means. After mill workers finish telling you about 
50 or 60 others—too rapidly for you to write their names down— 
and mention vacation resorts from Bar Harbor, Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket, and Block Island, all the way across the Nation to the 
Grand Canyon and Hollywood—where some of the fine looking 
youngsters have tried to crash the movies—you realize that the 
charge of social domination is just another “brain trust” myth—a 
New Deal propagandists’ pipe dream. 

Some idea of the great oppressive activities of the company 
would undoubtedly be discovered if the N. L. R. B. tried to re- 
strict the opportunities given by the company to the second gen- 
eration of the emigrant families who have gained independence 
by working in the mills. Here every worker has the same oppor- 
tunity for progress through enterprise that E. T. Weir, board 
chairman, and Tom Millsop, 38-year-old president, had when they 
worked in the mills. This opportunity for the second generation 
would be restricted if the N. L. R. B. succeeds in harnessing the 
entire plant in the horse collar of C. I. O. The older men in the 
plant want their children to have more—not less opportunities 
for advancement. Just as the second generation objects to the 
Cc. I. O. because they say that John L. Lewis has not apparently 
brought any social and economic freedom to the coal miners, the 
first generation objects to C. I. O. because they think that the 
Lewis plan would restrict the opportunities which exist for their 
children. Here in Weirton, the usual routine for a family is to 
raise from three to five children and to educate them by sending 
them all through high school and usually at least half of them 
through college or to a business or trade school. In high school 
the second generation kids have attended the same school at- 
tended by the children of the officers of the company, from Tom 
Millsop, president, on down. When they go away to college they 
often go to the same schools attended by the children of the com- 
pany officers and stockholders and they say there is no feeling of 
social discrimination. Any reasonably careful study of what hap- 
pens to Weirton kids when they go away to college shows that 
they have a better chance to be invited to join one of the better 
college fraternities or sororities than do youngsters from other 
less well-known communities. When the boys come back to the 
mills they wear the following fraternity emblems—among others: 
Chi Psi, Psi Upsilon, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Delta Upsilon, Delta 
Tau Delta, Kappa Alpha, Sigma Chi, Phi Delta Theta, Beta Theta 
Pi, Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Phi Sigma Kappa, Zeta 
Psi, Chi Pi, or Sigma Nu. There is a reason for this. It is be- 
cause the kind of life led by people who live in Weirton is a 
good life and creates a better and more wholesome kind of citizen- 
ship than is created in many other communities. When these 
kids go to college they have learned the unusual self-discipline 
and democracy which steel creates. They meet each other and 
their new friends as equals because within the lifetime of their 
family they have seen steel bring a higher standard of living and 
more of the good things of life to the entire Nation. Pole, Italian, 
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Greek, Slav, Scot, German, Russian, or Albanian in origin—they | is proud of the enviable record of “home town boys who have 


have the immediate background of the reality of social progress | made good.” 


in industrial America and they suffer from no inferiority com- 
plexes or feelings of discrimination as a result. They go to col- 
leges where they see that there is more opportunity back home 
in steel than there is on the farm or in the lumber camps or 
in mines, and as a result they come back to Weirton to take 
their part in making more and better steel. 

Let us go over the names and experiences of typical workers whose 
records will not be known to the N. L. R. B. because they will not 
be called as Government witnesses. Almost two all-star football 
elevens could be placed in the field tomorrow out of Weirton work- 
ers from just among the men whom I checked during my visit. Paul 
“Bulldog” Reider, captain of University of Pittsburgh football team, 
who beat Army practically single-handed, graduated from Weirton 
High School and worked in the hot mill before he went to Pitt. 
His father was a roller—-one of the men whose wages average from 
$15 to $28 a day. 

Patsy Slate, captain and star from University of West Virginia, 
worked in the mill. Joe De Franko, now at Notre Dame, when at 
Weirton High School was all-State guard in 1935; worked in the 
mill and his family worked in the mill. 

Mike Rodak, Western Reserve University triple-threat man, one 
of the most sensational football players in the State of Ohio; 
a 6-foot-3 giant who knows steel operations from stem to stern. 

Tony Slate, captain of Bucknell University, and Clark Hinkle, 
recently one of the highest-scoring backfield players in the United 
States, both worked in the mill. Bob Smith, captain of Colgate and 
all-American selection of 1932, worked in strip-steel mill; gradu- 
ated from Colgate in 1932 and from the University of Michigan in 
1936; now practicing law in Steubenville, Ohio, and employed 
by Weirton Steel Co. as associate counsel; one of the outstanding 
football players of the last 25 years. Ken Sole, captain of football, 
Geneva College, about 1934; knows all operations in two sections 
of the plant. 

Harry Smith, quarterback for Allegheny, played 3 years. Matthew 
Borek, now at George Washington University after 1 year in the 
plant. Andrew Mestrovik graduated from West Virginia University 
in 1936, played guard position, and worked every summer in the 
mill from the time he was 18 years of age; now working in the 
sheet mill. Jack Hamill, star of Bethany College in 1930, now in 
the employment office of Weirton. 

Carl Hamill, fullback for Bethany College, a 12-letter man and 
now coach of Weirton High School. Member of Beta Theta Pi. 
John Bonaccaci, now at Duquesne in his second year. Worked in 
the sheet mill. Howard Gelini. graduate of Pitt in 1934 and on 
the Pitt squad. Now an inspector. Worked in strip and hot mills 
before he went to college. Member of Sigmi Chi fraternity. Played 
football 4 years and won three letters. Took an A. B. in industrial 
engineering at Pitt. 

Harry Smith, who worked in the blooming mill of the steel 
works, went to Allegheny College and became a member of Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon fraternity. He weighed only 140 pounds, but played 
quarterback positicn and won three football letters, two basketball 
letters, and two baseball letters. He returned to Weirton after 
graduation from college and later was promoted to a position in 
the sales department, finally being promoted to the Chicago office 
of the company. Vincent Cooper and Carl Reardon, of Wittenberg 
College, at Springfield, Ohio, and Horace Hampton, of Akron Uni- 
versity, are three more Weirton boys who made an enviable record 
on the gridiron. 

“Puck” Burgwin made the Western Reserve football team in his 
sophomore year and was particularly distinguished for making an 
80-yard run for a touchdown in the game against Case University. 
Formerly worked in the tin mill. Stanley Miltko, guard at Western 
Reserve, worked in the strip mill. Larry Stoops, assistant athletic 
director of West Virginia University, worked in Weirton mills. 

These boys are typical of Weirton. Others, in the realm of base- 
ball, have hung up amazing records. Mike Naymick, now pitcher 
for the Cleveland Indians, is 6 feet 8 inches in height, weighs 210, 
wears a size 15 shoe, and worked in the mills from the time he 
was 18 years old until he went to Springfield. John Zapor, of the 
national amateur championship Weirton baseball team of 1937, 
has had an offer to join the Detroit Tigers at a salary of $400 per, 
plus a $5,000 bonus. Almost every member of the 1937 champion- 
ship team has had some offer in professional baseball, and those 
who have elected to stay at work in the plant are hanging up 
enviable earnings records in steel production. 

Not all of the Weirton boys elect to excel in athletics however. 
Many choose scientific fields for concentrated work. A typical case 
of this type is that of the son of Joe Fabiamich. Joe came to 
this country at the age of 15 from Yugoslavia in the year 1905. 
He arrived at Weirton in 1913 and has worked here ever since. 
This year his son is in college at West Virginia University study- 
ing medicine. Joe is no more proud of his son however, than are 
the other fellows in the mill. They expect him to be at least 
as great a physician and surgeon as Dr. Nick Micheals, the na- 
tionally known superintendent of the City Hospital at Columbus, 
Ohio. Dr. Micheals was born and raised in Weirton and worked in 
the mills before obtaining his education. They expect the same 
of Emil Capito, 19-year-old son of Peter Capito, a roller in the 
tin mill. Emil is also studying medicine at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Harry Sykes, now working in the strip steel hot mill 
finishing, kills two birds with ome stone. He works in the mill 
now and attends Bethany College, too, and is expected to graduate 
this year with magna cum laude honors. Everyone in the mill 
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Weirton ex-mill hands, graduates of the so-called 
school of hard knocks, earned their initial capital in the steel 
mill which enabled them to start thelr own business. These 
loyal Weirton alumni, who have written hundreds of persona! 
letters to their friends back home in the mills—are located from 
Maine to Mexico. 

Thus both generations appear to have had advantages which 
even Uncle Sam with all his W. P. A. benevolence could not pro- 
vide—and surely such advantages are anything but company 
domination. The company always has to compete against the 
economic and social oportunities which the combination of thrift 
and high wages provides for employees. But the employees under- 
stand a great deal more about the results of this evolutionary 
process of the production of individual independence. They know 
that out of every 50 boys born here in the second generation, there 
may be an occasional one who does not want to work and save 
and educate himself. Such men combined in this “loafers’ legion” 
are described by Weirton workers as the “hot-shots.” Their 
gangs are the inevitable riffraff—the industrial flotsam and 
jetsam—who do not want to succeed by following the road of 
hard work and self-improvement. They want “pay without work” 
and “power without principle.” They are glad to oblige Mr 
Golden of the C. I. O. by accepting his jobs of spreading discord 
and fomenting trouble. They are glad to get all they can out 
of the N. L. R. B. by sitting in the witness chair to answer the 
leading questions of the N. L. R. B.-C. I. O. attorneys—and they 
are too thick-skinned to feel embarassed when eventually they 
are often forced by Weirton counsel to admit that they have 
repeatedly lied. These compose the human residue of the 
process of successful evolution. They are not sufficient in number 
to be greatly concerned about. But they become a serious prob- 
lem when Uncle Sam joins up with their gang and says, “Well, 
boys, let’s give the 12,000 Weirton loyal workers the works.” 

But the Weirton workers are not deceived by Uncle Sam's strange 
alliance with pool sharks and snipe hunters. They say, “While the 
steel mill strikes this spring cost the other steel workers $9,000,000 
in the other mills, we made two and one-half million in wages. 
The only ones who made any money under C. I. O. leadership dur- 
ing the strike were the C. I. O. leaders themselves. That is why we 
want no part of it. That is why we have our own independent 
lcyal workers union.” 


THE CONTRAST OF C. I. 0. 

In contrast to the healthy picture of the real social and economic 
background of Weirton employees, typical of the best that Amer- 
ican life has to offer, let us briefly look behind the scenes of the 
C. I. O.-N. L. R. B. plan of uplift and see what it proposes. One 


of the big men of C. I. O-N. L. R. B., who most frequently cheers 


up the alleged down-trodden in Weirton for a consideration of a 
certain amount each month, is none other than our old Commu- 
nist friend Clinton Golden, formerly business manager of the 
Brookwood Labor College at Katonah, N. Y. While in that posi- 
tien the college was repudiated by the American Federation of 
Labor as being a hotbed of Communist teaching, and Mr. Golden 
was severely rebuked. He admitted this on the witness stand dur- 
ing the Weirton hearing. Along with him is often seen Madam 
Rose Stein, the well-known New York agitator and Communist, a 
writer for the Daily Worker, the official organ of the Communist 
Party of America. These two have solicited and obtained the local 
cooperation of a young man named Kenny Koch, who is a local 
organizer of the C. I. O. Disregarding some personally very dis- 
agreeable things about Mr. Koch in the interest of editorial sweet- 
ness and light, we may point out that he too boasts that he is a 
product of the Communist Brookwood Labor College and has had 
@ thorough course in instructions to organizers, how to conduct 
a@ strike, and other higher elements of educational routine unfor- 
tunately neglected at such reactionary places as Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Carnegie Tech, University of Pittsburgh, and elsewhere 
Next in rank comes organizer Michael Jurich, the distinguished 
globetrotter who admitted on the witness stand that he was re- 
fused citizenship papers by the United States Government because 
he was a Communist. Then last of all we have the young fellow 
who was elected to office in the Weirton region on the New Deal 
ticket in the last election, Constable Steve Barron, who goes around 
L. R. B. 
subpenas at night and demanding C. I. O. memberships. These 
are the folks who lead the “hot shots” about whom the Govern- 
ment is so seriously concerned. These are the people who are 
causing all the furor, who are helping the N. L. R. B. to devise 
some scheme of forcing Weirton employees to drop their own inde- 
pendent union and join the C.I.O. Under the right Government 
dictatorship, the union ought to be able to collect at least half a 
million dollars a year in dues out of Weirton workers alone 
Everyone in Weirton with whom I talked objected to this partisan 
C. I. O. sales promotional project of the N. L. R. B. There may 
have been some people who did not work in the mills and who 
cannot speak English and therefore whose opinions I could not 
have obtained who would be willing to trust their collective-bar- 
gaining fortunes to this collectivist brain trust, in return for the 
privilege of paying dues, but I could not find any who have a job 
in the mill now. 

Here you have a colossal paradox—an act, the Wagner Act, de- 
signed to promote industrial peace, and it has, instead, formented 
industrial discord. On the one hand you have a plant which has 
made big pay checks bloom. Where a whole community knew 
nothing of the real hardships of the last depression because the 
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company decided, instead of closing, to make more steel to provide 
the usual jobs for its employees, until the whole valley for a dis- 
tance of 2 miles was loaded up to the roof tops with many, many 
times the normal stocks of steel, a total of more than 250,000 tons, 
Here you have workers who say that their earnings top the highest 
average of all American industries for all time. A company in 
which the highest officers worked in the mill and know every prob- 
lem of a mill worker. A company whose president plays ragtime 
on the piano while the mill workers gather around and sing— 
believe it or not. You have employees who belong to their own 
independent union and who havé negotiated more favorable terms 
for employees than the C. I. O. ever obtained under any contract 
they have signed up anywhere else. 

A town in which 8 out of every 10 of the homes are owned, 
usually without mortgages, by the workers; a town where even the 
most modest workers have savings accounts and where the higher- 
priced workers, who make from $15 to $30 and up per day, say they 
can show bank books with deposits of from $5,000 to $25,000. A 
town where mill hands go out and pay $5,000 cash for a home and 
peel the bills from a roll they have hidden in an old sock in a 
trunk in the attic; a town in which the children of the president 
of the company sit side by side in school with the children of $5 
per day laborers. A region noted for its production of nationally 
known athletes; a plant in which college-bred men prefer to take 
factory jobs rather than to take white-collar jobs elsewhere. A 
plant which is the alma mater for the managers and owners of 
some of the most successful enterprises in other communities from 
coast to coast, and some of the best lawyers, doctors, and teachers 
in America, 

On the other hand you have the Government prosecuting a com- 
pany on charges preferred almost entirely by men who are not 
employed by the plant and some who have not been employed since 
before the Wagner Act was passed, a prosecution based on charges 
preferred by men who never asked the management for the right 
to represent the workers in a collective-bargaining contract nego- 
tiation, by men who in total number are less than 1 percent of 
the total employment of Weirton. 

You have witnesses who discredit themselves on the stand, only 
to have their statements made a part of the record by arbitrary 
rulings of the trial examiner, organizers who cheerfully admit their 
espousal of communism, a trial held at great expense and no end 
of annoyance to local business people and private citizens, and a 
tidal wave of loyal workers who are denied the right to testify to 
refute some of the statements which are admittedly lies which 
have been permitted to remain in the record of the trial. You 
have a town which has been overrun with Government investi- 
gators ever since 1933. You have a company which would have to 
reduce wages if the usual C. I. O. steel contract was signed. 

My study of the situation convinces me, as it will convince any 
unprejudiced observer, that the record of 30 years in Weirton 
proves that the company has unquestionably created more and 
better jobs, provided increased wages and shorter hours in a form 
which furnished an example of leadership to industry, provided 
better homes and schools, encouraged those who wanted to build 
churches, created better and cheaper industrial products, provided 
better citizens and healthier families than otherwise would have 
been possible, have cheerfully accepted a legitimate plan of Wagner 
Act wage and hour negotiation prepared by their employees, and 
both company and workers regularly practice the plan. And in 
general both workers and management have done a good job of 
acting like self-respecting, ambitious American citizens who live 
according to the Golden Rule. And the company has apparently 
done a much better job of this here than Uncle Sam himself has 
apparently done in many Government departments. 

The trial, in every particular, has proven to be a mockery of 
justice and a harbinger of dictatorship. It has invaded the con- 
stitutional rights of citizens and has devastated business condi- 
tions wherever its influence has extended. It has destroyed the 
confidence of Weirton employees in the possibility of obtaining a 
square deal from Uncle Sam in the handling of situations provoked 
by John L. Lewis and the publicity attending the trial is creating 
a@ spirit of depression which is best reflected on a broad scale in 
the repercussions of similar inquisitions elsewhere which parallel 
this case and which have been largely responsible for the recent 
decline in the values of stocks and bonds, the lowering of demand 
for commodities in many lines and the depression which is growing 
in the capital goods lines. The best antidote for this case is ob- 
vious. The N. L. R. B., if not soon abolished entirely, should be 
forced to establish fair rules of practice. It should be restrained 
from using the testimony of convicted criminals. It should be 
deprived of the use of information obtained by C. I. O. spies who 
have invaded the private rights of individuals and corporations. 
It shculd be subjected to the imposition of the same rules of evi- 
dence of common law and existing statutes which apply in all 
other courts if the Wagner Act remains in force at all. This case 
should be declared a mistrial and dropped. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of December 3, 1937] 


N. L. R. B. Carts Eprror To Task For Criricism—LABOR Boarp 
SUBPENAS PUBLISHER To Give ALL DaTa USED IN ARTICLE ON 
WeErtrTON STEEL CASE—ASSAILED AS ATTACK ON A FREE PRESS— 
Sum™Mowns Is CALLED Vom Because Boarp Lacks RIGHT To STIFLe 
OPINION 


WASHINGTON, December 2.—The National Labor Relations Board 
has issued a dragnet “fail at your peril” subpena, it was disclosed 
today, requiring a trade magazine and its editor to make a com- 
plete revelation of all details of preparing, writing, and publish- 
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ing an article frankly critical of the Labor Board's investigation 
of the Weirton Steel Co. The Board’s move was described by 
counsel for the resisting publisher as unprecedented in the history 
of Federal agencies. 

The magazine Mill and Factory, published by the Conover Mast 
Corporation, of New York City, contained an article in its October 
issue under the title “The True Story of Weirton.” It was written 
by Hartley W. Barclay, editor of the magazine, which is devoted 
to the business of the steel and allied industries. A reprint of 
the article was widely distributed by the Weirton Co. 

The subpena subsequently issued over the signature of J. 
Warren Madden, Chairman of the Labor Relations Board, requir- 
ing Mr. Barclay and the Conover Mast Corporation to appear 
before the trial examiner of the Board at Steubenville, Ohio, next 
Monday, was disclosed today when Mr. Barclay informed the 
Board he would not appear. 

Elisha Hanson, counsel for the Conover Mast Corporation and 
Mr. Barclay, gave to the officers of the Board a letter declaring 
that the subpena was void and that the Board was seeking to 
violate the constitutional free-press rights possessed not only by 
his clients but by the American people as a whole. The Labor 
Relations Act gives the Board “no authority to stifle criticism,” 
he said. “The action of the Board is without precedent in the 
whole span of this Nation’s life.” The kind of action it was at- 
tempting could be used to harass all critics into silence, he added. 

“Those engaged in the business of the press are but trustees of 
the people’s right to have a press free from official restraint,” said 
Mr. Hanson's letter. “As trustee it is their duty to resist aggres- 
sion against this right, from whatever source that aggression 
comes. Publishers and editors who are true to their trust must 
refuse to comply with any demand of any Government agency 
for them to lay bare not only the sources of their information 
but the record of their work, the inner workings of their minds, 
and the reasons controlling either their news or editorial policy.” 


MANY LISTED IN SUBPENA 


The Labor Board apparently seeks to discover every contact 
between the magazine and the steel plant and town. The sweep- 
ing subpena, dated November 23, submits a dragnet listing of the 
names of people connected with the Weirton plant in requiring 
the production of any information exchanged between the mag- 
azine or its employees and the Weirton plant. In addition to indi- 
viduals, the subpena schedule lists the Weirton Steel Co., the 
National Steel Corporation, “any employee of Weirton Steel Co.,” 
and any member or officer of the Weirton Steel Employees’ Rep- 
resentation Plan and the Employees’ Security League. 

The subpena requires production of letters, memoranda, tele- 
grams, cablegrams, radiograms, reports, and other communications, 
and all written, printed, typewritten, and pictorial matter received 
by the Conover Mast Corporation directly or indirectly through its 
offices or employees, whether or not addressed to the corporation, 
from any individual, group, employees’ association, or representa- 
tive of the Weirton Steel Co. with relation to the article or the 
reprint. 

A information pertaining to interviews or any other material 
used in the article are required to be produced. The magazine is 
directed to surrender “office copies of all letters, memoranda, tele- 
grams, cables, radiograms, reports, and other communications” 
sent by the magazine to employees, officers, or other persons con- 
nected with the Weirton Steel Co. and its labor relations. ‘Rec- 
ords, memoranda, invoices, and bills relating to the sale or loan or 
gift” of copies of the October issue of Mill and Factory and the 
reprints are demanded. Proofs of the articles and corrections are 
also listed for production. In addition to records and transcripts, 
any “notations” of telephone communications between the maga- 
zine and any of the persons connected with the steel company 
are required. “Drafts, outlines, sketches, and layouts which may 
have been corrected or approved by anyone connected with the 
Weirton outfit are subpenaed. 


DISCUSSES WEIRTON IN FULL 


The magazine article about which this battle rages covers an 
account of the Labor Board hearings initiated on C. I. O. com- 
plaints against alleged antiunion discrimination at the Weirton 
plant. The article goes on to discuss income and social and labor 
relations at Weirton. It includes interviews with workers, ex- 
cerpts from the testimony before the Board, and pictures of Weir- 
ton and its people. The article is written frankly from a conclu- 
sion that labor disputes were started by a minority of C. I. O. 
troublemakers and that the conduct of the N. L. R. B. hearings 
was prejudiced and entirely unfair. 

The article begins: “The true story of Weirton or the best show 
of the year—go to Weirton. What comedy! What tragedy! What 
a colossal burlesque staged with taxpayers’ money! What a curse 
to democracy! What a lot of expensive Wagner Act nonsense! 
What a silly waste of money! Of course, these are my own conclu- 
sions. But they are not based upon swivel-chair observations. 
They are based upon scores of personal interviews with all the 
individuals most concerned with and affected by the National 
Labor Relations Board trial of Weirton Steel Co. om charges of an 
unprecedented and all-embracing character. I saw and talked re- 
peatedly at day and at night with all kinds of workers, in the mills, 
in their homes, on the streets, at a wrestling match, at their mag- 
nificent swimming pool, in the meeting of the men’s choir, around 
the dingy courtroom, in which the trial is being held, and in my 
own room in the Fort Steuben Hotel, at Steubenville, Ohio. Their 
statements are important because it is reasonable to assume that 
what is going on here is typical of what is going on in a lot of 
places where similar hearings of the N, L. R, B, are being held. 
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Most of the workers expressed quite original opinions as to why 
they thought the trial was being conducted. One worker said: 
‘Kenny Koch, the C. I. O. organizer, told me that John Lewis can 
get the N. L. R. B. to crack down on any company that won't sign 
up with C.I. 0.’ Another worker said, ‘The C. I. O. told me that 
President Roosevelt wants us to join them’” 


UPHOLDS PUBLISHER'S RIGHT 


Mr. Hanson, in his letter, pointed out that neither the Conover 
Mast Corporation nor Mr. Barclay was involved in any labor matter 
within the Board’s jurisdiction. A publisher, he said, has perfect 
right to describe and criticize the activities of public officials with- 
out being haled before an official examiner. 

Mr. Hanson referred to Supreme Court decisions in recent Minne- 
sota and Louisiana cases where the attempts of State legislatures 
to curb an opposition press were halted. 

“The subpena by its precise language demonstrates that the 
Board is convinced that the article on ‘The True Story of Weirton’ 
was prepared at the instance of or in collaboration with the re- 
spondents in the Board’s proceeding,” he said. “Even if this were 

rue, which it is not, the Board has no power to summon before it 

any editor or publisher and command him to give testimony of the 
nature here sought. The Board is not a court which may punish 
for contempt. The Board is not immune to criticism. And the 
act under which it operates gives it no authority to stifle criticism 
in the manner here attempted. 

“The action of the Board is without precedent in the whole span 
of this Nation's life. Yet it is a historical fact that similar action 
by the British Government 175 years ago not only precipitated the 
Revolution which gave birth to the American Nation but laid the 
cornerstone of the Bill of Rights in our Federal Constitution, the 
very sanctity of which is violated by this subpena.” 

The letter added: “If the power which the National Labor Re- 
lations Board now seeks to assert through the subpena directed 
to the Conover Mast Corporation and Mr. Barclay can be asserted, 
then there is nothing to prevent the Board from haling before 
one of its trial examiners any newspaper or magazine publisher, 
any editorial writer, correspondent, or commentator who writes 
or publishes anything critical of the Board's activities. If the 
National Labor Relations Board has such power, then myriad other 
agencies of Government have similar power. 

“Such power of itself would constitute a direct restraint upon 
the press. It would enable any agency such as the National Labor 
Relations Board, smarting under discussion or criticism of its 
activities, so to harass those whose function it is to keep the 
public informed as to the acts, methods, and measures of public 
officials, as to restrict them in the performance of that function. 
the Board has no such power.” 


Federal Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ROYAL 8. COPELAND 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 4 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE DAVID I. WALSH, OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, AT THE MEETING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS REAL 
ESTATE EXCHANGE AT BELMONT, MASS., ON SEPTEMBER 14 





Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] on Septem- 
ber 14, 1937, before the Massachusetts Real Estate League at 
Belmont, Mass., on the subject of Federal Finances. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Everyone seeks to avoid consideration of the subject of debts 
and taxes. This is a natural state of mind. The mere statement 
of one’s debts and one’s tax burdens is not of itself necessarily 
objectionable—it is merely informative. The discomforting fea- 
ture is that you cannot intelligently discuss debts and taxes with- 
out considering your income, and this may give you information 
that may be disquieting by indicating that you are on the way to 
bankruptcy unless drastic steps are taken to increase your income, 
reduce your expenditures, eliminate some of your luxuries—in fact, 
@ new and rigid readjustment of all your fiscal affairs. The result 
is that the individual, rather than face the facts, delays, post- 
pones action, and often develops a state of mind of indifference. 

This state of mind in the commercial field determines the dif- 
ference between efficient and inefficient management of business. 
It cannot exist long in business without ruinous results. In the 
field of Government the indifferent state of mind is conspicuous. 
It is much easier and more agreeable to spend than to curtail, to 
promote new governmental activities than to lessen those already 
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in operation; to expand beneficial agencies than to reduce their 
number and usefulness. 

The public generally believes that the government—-Federal, 
State, or municipal—can undertake any fiscal obligation and some- 
how, and in some way, meet such obligations. Some cities have 
found out to their misfortune that this is not true. Some of our 
States have been made to realize this fallacy, as indeed have sev- 
eral foreign countries. Here in America because our national re- 
sources have been so extensive, our accumulation of national 
wealth so easy and rapid, the thought of inability to pay any 
Federal debt or fiscal obligation has been tabooed. Because of 
this public state of mind toward debt, expenditures, and taxes 
such subjects are unpopular. Public officials avoid them. They 
prefer to be considered as givers and providers rather than alarm- 
ists. When occasionally an official attempts to restrict govern- 
mental luxuries by calling attention to what has been the result 
of debt accumulations—suficring, destitution, poverty, economic 


the public shrugs | shoul if to say “it cannot 





very ulders as 
happen here.’ 


All this is preliminary to calling attention to the importance 
t 






and necessity of some group of our citizens becoming dir ind 
intimately concerned about this subject of debts and taxe of tx 
coming interested to the extent of opposing waste and inefliciency 
in the administration of public funds, and the restriction of ex- 
penditures which may be beyond the fiscal strain of the Pubiic 
Treasury. No group can do this better than the owne of l 
estate. No group ought to be more thoroughly and completely 
ized to perform public service than the owners of real 
estate, small and large. Indeed, no group of our citizens has more 
at stake in the disastrous results of government! debt accumula- 
tions and oppressive increases in taxes than real-estate owne! 
Let me caution you against per ing yourselves to | arrayed 


in any move to eliminate the fundamental obligations of the local, 







State, or Federal governments to provide for tl needy and to 
relieve destitution. Your cause will be prejudiced by any attitude 
other than that of recognizing the impor of all necessary gov- 
ernmental aid being extended to those who, through unemploy- 


ment or other causes beyond their control, are in need of the 
necessities of life. You, as all citizens, should insist that even 
this primary obligation be met without waste, inefficiency, or 
favoritism. You will find other activities of government, w! 
there may be prompt and drastic reductions, without beginning 
at this supreme governmental obligation 

Neither will it serve any useful purpose to criticize the debt that 
has already been accumulated. In times of emerger extraor- 
dinary expenses must be incurred. If necessary, munecy must be 
borrowed. Such an emergency confronted us 4 years ago. Under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt that emergency was cou- 
rageously and humanely met The emergency has j 
passed. Now it is time to put our fiscal house in order 

Let me now present some facts about the biggest bill we all 
have to pay—-our national debt. The Federal Government has Just 
completed its sixth successive deficit year. The gross accumulated 
ceficit during this year is $19,441,000,000 The increase in the 
debt during these 6 years is $17,593,900.000. The national debt, 
including contingent liabilities, is now $38,521,938,000, an increase 
of 138 percent in 6 years, representing a debt of $1,400 to every 
family in the United States. 

How staggering these figures are can be gained from some com- 

















largely 








parisons During the past 6 years the Federal Government has 
spent enough money to pay all the expenses of the Federal Goyv- 
ernment from its establishment to the last fiscal year before our 


entry into the World War, and in addition $11,750,000.000 more 

Deficits have continued in spite of the increased receipts which 
have occurred since 1933. The shortage first occurred in the year 
that ended on June 31, 1931. Less than half a billion dollars was 
the amount Involved. It then started the ascent. In 7 years the 
red on the books stood to the extent of just under $29,000,000.000. 
These red-ink figures represent the amount paid out by our Gov- 
ernment over and above the dollars received from taxes. They 
show how far the Federal Government has fallen short in making 
both ends meet. 

Throughout the entire 6 years we have spent approximately $2 
for every $1 collected in revenue. The ordinary receipts for 6 years 
totaled $18,000,000,000 plus, while gross expenditures totaled 
$37,000,000,000 plus. 

At the same time the Federal expenditures have been rapidly 
increasing, State and local governments have kept up a high rate 
of spending. Consequently the total of all governmental expendi- 
tures has swelled to approximately $17,000,000,000 annually. This 
means that when the local and State government costs are added 
to expenditures of the National Government the average American 
must work 2 years out of every 8 to pay the cost of government. 
The aggregate public debt, totaling that of State and local gov- 
ernmments as well as the Federal Government, has risen from 
$34,000,000,000 in 1930, the start of the 7 red years of government 
financing, to $56,000,000,000, a two-thirds increase. Today each 
person’s share of the total public debt would be approximately 
$400. If borrowing were to cease and all the governmental out- 
lays were to be met by tax collections, $1 out of every $4 of the 
annual national income would be taken by the tax collector. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Federal revenues were higher this 
past fiscal year than ever before in peacetime, yet the gross Federal 
debt continues to rise. 

The Federal Government is facing three almost equally difficult 
choices: 

First. New taxes. 
Second. Drastic expenditure cuts. 
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Third. Prepared to see the Budget for 1938 unbalanced not only 
as regard to debt retirement but any new spending as well. 

As to new taxes: When the Government decides it needs more 
money it will turn to its one source of revenue, and that is your 
pocketbooks. I am not unmindful of the argument that these 
debts and expenditures can be met by a “soak the rich” program. 
This is one of the popular fallacies of the present day. 

Any analysis of Federal income taxes leads to the conclusion 
that the shortage in revenues unfortunately must be met by levy- 
ing taxes upon the low-income groups. 

Nearly 61 percent of the entire annual net income of the country 
is reported by individuals with incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 
Only 7 percent of the taxable income is earned by individuals 
with incomes of more than $50,000 a year. 

These figures plainly show that the Federal Government is going 
to be compelled to look to people with small incomes for a large 
part of the money that it will need to pay its deficits and reduce 
the debt in future years. 

If the Government confiscated the entire income of those earn- 
ing $1,000,000 a year, it would run the Government less than 1 
week. If the Government confiscated the income of all those who 
earn $5,000, it would run the Government less than 7 months. 
Those that think that taxation is a problem only for the rich are 
very much mistaken. “Soaking the rich” will be necessary, but the 
Iow-income group will have to make up the deficit. In the last 
analysis taxation is a problem for everybody. Even when the 
Government levies high taxes upon the rich, the workers and those 
with low income must carry the burden. 

How few people realize that when we talk about taxpayers no 
one is excepted. Our citizens pay more for taxes than they do 
for food or for rent, and twice as much as they spend for clothing. 
This is true whether one pays an income tax or not. The earnings 
of 3 full months of one’s work year, or 25 cents out of every 
dollar one earns is what one pays to be governed. 

There was a time when most of our revenues were gotten or 
raised by a direct income tax which people understood, as they 
could feel it. Today, our taxes are sugar-coated and hidden in 
various business transactions, leaving most of us unconscious of 
the assessment. Every proposal for an out-and-out sales tax as 
a revenue measure is strongly opposed as unfair to the masses, 
yet today we have such a tax on almost everything we buy, necessi- 
ties as well as luxuries, the only difference being that it is a hidden 
tax and hardly one in a thousand realizes he has paid it. 

Therefore the job of creating tax consciousness among the group 
of our people who are not real-estate owners, as well as those who 
are real-estate owners, is one of the greatest needs of the day. 
I am not attempting to criticize indirectly any particular phase of 
Government spending, nor do I wish to create an unnecessary 
alarm. I am trying to emphasize the fact that we must either 
curtail our spending or levy additional taxes, or both. I am trying 
to emphasize the fact that a prolonged evasion of this duty is a 
serious threat to our national security. I have no desire to criticize 
any particular spending project of our Government, for such 
criticism would be apart from the point at issue. 

Bureaucratic costs make up a large part of the current difference 
between Government expenditures and Government revenues. The 
elimination of ineffective agencies, the consolidation of over- 
lapping bureaus, and the ending of emergency expenditures which 
are no longer justified by the urgent necessity of the people will 
bring the balanced Budget within the reach of the Government. 
President Roosevelt recognizes these facts. The recent session of 
the Congress did likewise. The President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management and the Senate special committee on the 
same subject have been at work for months on a far-reaching 
program of consolidating all Federal agencies. 

Congress alone cannot do the job of reducing expenditures and 
removing inefficiency and waste. Indeed, it can do nothing without 
the vigorous support and leadership of the administration. The 
job-holding bureaucrats in the Government have placed many 
Members of Congress under obligations to them, and pressure 
from this source is always strong. The President is less subject 
to this pressure, hence he must lead the way, and if he does this, 
as I believe he will, with the courage with which he met the 
economic crisis that confronted him when he became President, 
he will have the undivided support of the American people and 
the approval of a substantial majority of both the House and the 
Senate. 

No one can observe the present situation without reaching the 
conclusion that a real thrust for economy by the Government 
would be extremely popular with Members of Congress and public 
opinion in general. Such a move would be entirely in line with 
the advices given recently by the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, counseling on the best way to avoid damaging infla- 
tion. After all is said and done, the best way to approach the 
Budget-balancing objective is through the economy route. 

The situation is not altogether discouraging. The recent Execu- 
tive order of the President requesting a reduction of 10 percent 
expenditures in the executive departments and other assertions of 
intentions to cut expenditures indicates his recognition of the 
importance of this action. The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Appropriation Committee of the Senate indi- 
cated in the late days of the session a determination to reduce 
expenses. Almost the last speech made in the Senate by the late 
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Senator Robinson, leader of the administration forces in the Senate, 
constitutes a prophetic warning. I quote: “We cannot forever 
continue spending more than our income without impairing the 
Government's credit. It is about time, it seems to me, there 
should be cooperaton not only on the part of Federal agencies and 
Federal officers but on the part of others outside the sphere of 
National Government to bring about a condition which shall main- 
tain the high standing of public credit which our Government has 
enjoyed, notwithstanding the fact that we increased the public 
debt by more than $18,000,000,000 during the last 7 years. Closing 
the gap which has so long existed between revenues and expendi- 
tures, and closing it as promptly as is possible, is not only essential 
and exceedingly desirable but it is almost imperative.” 

While the debts, expenditures, and revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are of concern to real-estate owners, yet the fiscal poli- 
cies of local governments concern them more intimately. It is 
taxes upon real estate that local governments chiefly rely upon for 
their revenues. I need not tell you, who are members of the real- 
estate exchange, of the scope and extent to which real estate has 
been subjected in recent years to an ever-increasing tax burden. 
ae too, there appears to be little immediate relief in 
sight. 

The harmful effect of the increasing tax burdens upon real- 
estate owners must be stressed if relief is to come and home own- 
ing to be encouraged. The increase in real-estate taxes in many 
parts of the country has made home ownership on the part of 
those in the low-income class almost impossible. There is little 
incentive toward home ownership in view of the small return on 
money invested for those outside the salaried and comfortably 
well-to-do classes. It can be easily demonstrated that many of 
our working people who desire to establish a home for themselves 
and their family can rent property for the amount of taxes and 
other governmental assessments they would have to pay if they 
possessed their own real estate. Such persons cannot see any re- 
turn on the money saved by investing in a home and, furthermore, 
they know that, except in unusual cases, heavier and increasing 
taxes limit the market for the sale of their property, which repre- 
sents their sole savings, and may result in a considerable invest- 
ment loss in the event the property has to be sold. In my opinion 
the decline in real-estate values and the slow recovery, since the 
beginning of the depression, in the upturn of real-estate values 
are due in large part to the ever-increasing tax rates. 

We have thus far been speaking of direct taxes, and not indirect 
taxes, which are constantly increasing the cost of food and neces- 
sities of life and becoming a real problem for those of low in- 
comes. What are we going to do about it? I recommend, first 
and foremost, vigilant and united action on the part of real-estate 
owners for the maintenance of efficient and honest local govern- 
ments; a courageous protest against expenditures that are beyond 
the immediate needs of the people, especially those that enter 
into the field of extravagance; an insistence that the local budget 
be reduced and kept at a reasonable figure, one which will invite 
home ownership, encourage location of industries, and thereby 
promote and increase the value of home properties and give assur- 
ance to those who invest their money in real estate that they are 
not going to be assessed more and more year after year to pay tax 
burdens that are unnecessary. If wise, prudent, and practical 
administration of local affairs prevails, it can be done. 

I realize all this is difficult in obtaining. I realize those who 
engage in such a fight will be charged with selfishness and some- 
times even with a lack of public spirit. Such an effort, however, 
is quite the opposite. The cost in freedom, morale, and happi- 
ness is incalculable when the national credit of a nation collapses. 
President Roosevelt well said in his first message to the Congress: 
“Too often in recent history liberal governments have been 
wrecked on rocks of loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” 

Waste, extravagance, debts, and unreasonable taxes ultimately 
lead to rigid, strait-jacket economic administration by authorities 
outside of the local ones, or by the receivers of bankrupt courts, 
and thus liberal government and reasonable salaries to Government 
employees and all the other blessings of a local democracy dis- 
appear—temporarily, at least. 

I have thus far made no reference to the fact that the Federal 
Government has been entering the real estate field through its 
housing activities. The consequences of such action, unless 
strictly limited and definitely restricted in scope, is bound to be 
harmful to every owner of real estate. I repeat, unless care- 
fully guarded it will destroy private initiative in its field. Not 
only the individual who desires a home, but private capital will 
be frightened away from the housing fleld by the shadow of 
Federal Government competition, through grants and subsidies. 

There is a limited field for the Federal Government in home- 
ownership activities. It is not in the field of building homes for 
those in comfortable circumstances. Unless we are committed 
to a policy of doing this for all our people, it ultimately means 
universal ownership of homes for our people by the Govern- 
ment, a form of socialism that no one heretofore has seriously 
proposed. 

There is a field for Federal grants and subsidies that private 
capital does not touch. It is in the field of eliminating slums. 
Grants and subsidies that result in tearing down slums and 
providing homes for people with the very lowest incomes, who 
are obliged to live in slums because of their low incomes, can 
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be justified. Federal activities of this kind will help in millt- 
tating a condition that cries for correction. Appropriations from 
the Federal or State Governments that will remove unsanitary, 
unsafe slumliness will be welcome everywhere. This can be done 
without large or extravagant expenditures and, indeed, as has 
been done in one instance at least, namely the District of Colum- 
bia, without ultimate financial loss to the Government, where 
slums have been taken over and put to uses that provide a reason- 
able income. 

Furthermore, our local governments should evoke the same law 
as is on the statute books of New York. It permits local housing 
authorities to modernize and repair slum dwellings and put them 
into a habitable condition and thereby vest a lien in the public 
authority. It is a mistaken notion to think it is necessary for 
the Government to wipe out slum areas by purchasing. There is 
ample law that can be evoked permitting the abatement of a 
house nuisance which breeds disease, is unsafe and unhealthy, just 
as there is law to remove an open sewer or other nuisance on any 
individual's property. 

As a consequence of these debts, deficits, and taxes to which I 
have referred, inflation is advancing, Government bonds are de- 
creasing, and rates of interest rising. Prices on commodity pur- 
chases are increasing. The rising cost of living is stimulating labor 
agitation. Business that has been rising rapidly is at the moment 
hesitant and apprehensive. What will happen if another business 
recession comes along is being asked by more and more citizens 
as they observe the rapidity with which the national debt has 
mounted. 

As the National Government is the ultimate custodian of credit 
for the entire country, it seems to me it is time, if we are to 
avert another economic crisis, that action should not longer be 
delayed. The first step to restore confidence is to balance the 
Federal Budget. We must make a choice in order to do this be- 
tween large deficits and increased taxes or economy. There is no 
alternative. 


The Farmer’s Place in the Solving of World 
Economic Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 4 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS ’BY HON. JAMES P. POPE, OF IDAHO, NOVEM- 
BER 28, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered on Sunday, November 28, at 2 p. m., over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, by the junior Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Pore], on the subject the Farmer’s Place 
in the Solving of World Economic Problems. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Last week a United Press correspondent in China sent the fol- 
lowing cable in his news reports: “Scenes of horror mark the 
retreat of the Chinese * * * screaming and running like 
maniacs were soldiers whose skin had been burned from their hands 
and faces, splashed by a sulphur bomb. Speeding military trucks 
added to the confusion, running down soldiers and refugees who 
did not step aside in time.” 

A Chinese general summed up the situation with the remark 
“Things are upside down.” 

On the other side of the world things are likewise upside down. 
One group of Spaniards is engaged in the destruction of another, 
and between them they are destroying generations of productive 
human effort. 

The ironical thing about it all is that men are killing other 
men, destroying property, demolishing institutions of culture and 
objects of art which can never be replaced, without knowing what 
it is all about. All they know is that leaders in whom they have 
confidence have promised them prosperity and a more abundant 
life if they are successful in destroying their neighbors. 

The dictatorial governments of the world have for the past gen- 
eration manipulated their policies, their economic forces, and their 
peoples like giant chessmen in a game where checkmate means 
war. When that point is reached, it is too late to undo, in a day, 
forces and economic pressures which have been built up over a 
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quarter of a century. If we are to be fair and sensible in our 
consideration of the problems of the world, we must take a lesson 
from this experience and avoid disastrous moves in the next game. 

The warlike attitude cf Italy is as much the cause of Musso- 
lini as the result Preparation for war in Germany on a large 
scale could not be brought about solely by Hitler and the war in 
China can be blamed no more on Jap2nese militarists than on 
the forces which put militarists in power in Japan 

In the United States we use a process of approaching a problem 
which, if properly applied, would be of tremendous value in solv- 
ing the problems of a restive world. When the Department of 
Agriculture needs to deal with a sudden flood in the flow of agri- 
cultural commodities to market, it seeks the remedy at the source 
of the stream—agricultural production. When our Government 
has sought to control floods on the great Mississippi and other 
rivers, it has gone to the source of the waters which constitute 
the flood and has constructed check dams, improved the water- 
shed, rather than rely upon levees and embankments at the point 
where floodwaters rage. We are gradually learning that our top- 
heavy financial structure can best be balanced by remedying the 
condition of those with whom all business originates—the wage 
earner, and the farmer, and other producers of wealth. 

By analogy, statesmen must, if they would be successful, deal 
with international complications at their source—the economic 
condition of the peoples of the earth. Who has not heard it said 
that Japan would not resort to war but for overpopulation and 
the need for foreign markets? Never a day passes but that some- 
one argues that Germany and Italy are threatening war to im- 
prove the economic welfare of their own people. It is easy enough 
to prove that war never improves the condition of a people, but 
such proof is rather barren and academic so long as nations have 
governments which send them to war on that pretext. 

Whether they are the intrinsic causes of war or the excuses on 
which a war spirit is built, the troubles of the modern world find 
their origin in trade restrictions, tariff walls, embargoes, and other 
economic discriminations. Such barriers tend to confine the ex- 
portable surpluses of all commodities, and, when confined, nothing 
can cause more trouble internally or internationally than an 
unusable, unsalable supply of exportable goods 

Japan and Germany, for the most part, have been manufacturing 
nations. The United States originally was an agricultural nation 
We did not manufacture goods for the world markets to the extent 
that Japan or Germany were compelled to do. Nonetheless, we have 
erected barriers in the form of high tariffs against foreign imports 
of manufactured goods. Foreign nations, finding themselves with 
a@ resulting surplus of manufactured commodities retaliated by re- 
stricting imports of American agricultural commodities. The result 
has been depression for the American farmer. As a result we have 
had comparatively mild internal strife. In smaller nations that 
strife has grown until revolution placed dictatorial nationalist gov- 
ernments in power, and they now threaten the peace of the world 

In view of this situation, I commend the establishment of this 
world economic cooperative program; and I hope that our people 
will devote their thoughts to providing for the future by adopting 
measures of economic cooperation amovg themselves and with other 
nations. If all nations could cooperate like the United States and 
Canada, the international problem would be well-nigh solved 

The United States is so large and its climate so varied that we 
do not feel the vicissitudes of foreign trade as keenly as other small, 
less diversified nations. We are capable, therefore, of withstand- 
ing shocks in international trade much more effectively than other 
mations. Nevertheless the international trade problem is with 
us, and upon our handling of it largely depends our future rela- 
tions with the nations of the world. 

In 1937 the Nation is harvesting a wheat crop of about 887,000,000 
bushels. The average domestic consumption of wheat is about 
668,000,000 bushels. It is likely that there will be a carry-over of 
about 200,000,000 bushels of wheat on July 1, 1938. If there is a 
favorable season in 1938, with a probable 80,000,000 acres planted to 
wheat, we will find ourselves with an unexportable carry-over of 
between 400,000,000 and 500,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1939 
There are many, many nations which could use that wheat to good 
advantage and exchange for it products needed in the United States, 
but that possibility has been precluded by an unsurmountable 
barrier of tariffs and trade restrictions erected years ago at the 
behest of a self-seeking, industrial minority. 

In 1937 there is being harvested a crop of more than 2,500.000,090 
bushels of corn which will result in a carry-over of about 325,000,- 
000 bushels. The 1937 corn production is sufficient to produce an 
excess of livestock products so far as domestic needs are concerned 
That surplus, too, might well be exported and help to cement 
friendly relations between the United States and other nations, 
but trade restrictions, still existing as a result of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff bill, stand in the way 

This year we are growing about 18,500,000 bales of cotton. 
world’s supply of cotton promises to be more than 49,000,000 
bales and the world never uses in any one year more than 
31,000,000 bales. Domestic consumption of cotton has reached an 
all-time high record of 8,000,000 bales and yet the enormous 
surplus which we are unable to sell promises to ruin the cotton 
growers. Our export market in cotton is declining simply because 
Other nations have commenced growing cotton. They are growing 
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it because of high tariffs and other restrictions on their products 
which they customarily exchange for cotton. 

The net result of these facts is that the United States is left 
with a surplus on the domestic market. It ruins farmers’ prices. 
It causes political strife and results in a general economic malad- 
justment. But that is not all. The gradual reduction of our 
trade with foreign nations not only has destroyed the market for 
our cotton and our wheat, but it has destroyed the market here for 
things which other countries are peculiarly adapted to produce. 
As I have pointed out, in smaller nations where economic pressures 
are more severe, sentiment is gradually shaped to favor wars of 
aggression, to break down by bloodshed and strife, tariff walls 
which never should have been erected. 

Until a few years ago every session of Congress was besieged 
by various interests to put a prohibitive tariff on some product. 
They contended that as an American industry they were entitled 
to protection. They were given protection. Eventually, protec- 
tion resulted in, first, higher prices to American consumers; sec- 
ond, the destruction of an export market for other nations; and, 
third, the consequent destruction of export markets of this Nation. 
It is conceivable that a group of lobbyists will be in Washington 
before long, urging a high tariff on bananas and rubber trees, 
because they can be grown in hothouses at home. When they are 
grown in hothouses, bananas will cost $10 a dozen, and auto- 
mobiles will run on the rims. Another portion of the export 
market for our minerals, agricultural commodities, or manufac- 
tured articles will be destroyed, and some southern country will 
be establishing a dictatorship to fight for a new foreign market. 

The importance of foreign trade cannot be overemphasized. 
There is no practicable way for this Nation to reduce the total 
acreage of crops to a point where we would produce only that 
which is needed for domestic consumption... In other words, there 
is no immediate prospect of getting the American farmer out of 
the world market, and the main question is whether he shall be 
forced to deal on a cutthroat basis and to destroy lives and prop- 
erty in acquiring markets to which he is justly entitled, or whether 
he can deal with his neighbors in a civilized, cooperative way and 
maintain a prosperous and peaceful relationship with them. 

Nothing can be more inconsistent with principles of civilized 
society. Nothing can show greater lack of intelligence than build- 
ing up artificial barriers and then going to war to tear them down. 
The war always costs more than the market is worth after it is 
acquired and the market could be acquired better by peaceful 
methods anyway. 

On the Pacific coast, in the three great States of Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington, this problem is particularly acute. This year 
those three States are producing more than 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. The local estimated consumption for food, feed, seed, and 
shipments to other States totals about 59,000,000 bushels, leaving 
available for export and carry-over approximately 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat. Our exports at the present time from that area will 
not begin to take care of it and every agricultural expert in the 
country knows that an outlet must be devised for Pacific North- 
west wheat or each year the carry-over will become excessively 
large and prices correspondingly low. 

That would mean bankruptcy for many farmers in that region. 
Yet, we know that if Japan and other Asiatic nations would ap- 
proach the matter on a businesslike cooperative basis and pro- 
vide sensible remedies there would be plenty of wheat in Asia and 
if the program were extended to other raw materials, there would 
be no need for war. Furthermore, the price of the wheat and 
other raw materials which we and other nations could supply to 
the Far East would be but a small fraction of the cost of war. 

During the last few years the United States Government has 
provided an object lesson in a method of developing foreign trade. 
We have concluded trade agreements with 14 foreign countries. 
The preponderant tendency in these agreements was for the United 
States to lower tariffs on manufactured products and for the 
foreign nations to lower tariffs on our agricultural products. The 
exports from the United States to the 14 trade-agreement coun- 
tries have increased 44.5 percent in 1937 over 1936. Our exports to 
all other countries have increased only 33 percent. Our imports, 
on the other hand, from the 14 trade-agreement countries have 
increased 27.4 percent this year over last year; and our imports 
from the non-trade-agreement countries have increased 44.4 per- 
cent. The beneficial effect of such a trade growth cannot be 
questioned and it appears that the nations with whom we deal 
are likewise being benefited. 

In 1936 the Secretary of State, the Honorable Cordell Hull, said: 

“Prosperity and peace are not separate entities. To promote 
one is to promote the other. The economic well-being of peoples 
is the greatest single protection against civil strife, large arma- 
ments, war. A people employed and in a state of reasonable com- 
fort is not a people among whom class struggles, dictatorships, 
and war can thrive. But a people driven to desperation by want 
and misery is at all times a threat to peace, an invitation to dis- 
order and chaos, both internal and external.” 

To recognize this truth is to see in clear perspective the cause 
of war. To realize this fundamental cause of strife is to begin 
a solution. If the United States of America with her tremendous 
economic influence and prestige will continue upon a program of 
international economic cooperation, the world will soon begin to 
follow suit. Then, and then only, can we make real 
toward a lasting peace and prosperity among the nations. 
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Government Control of Agricultural Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2p 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 4 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY EDWARD A. O’NEAL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ON THE TOWN HALL PRO- 
GRAM, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1937 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an interesting radio 
address delivered on the Town Hall program by Edward A. 
O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
supporting the affirmative of the question, Should there be 
Government control of agricultural production? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Should there be Government control of agricultural produc- 
tion?” I support the affirmative of this proposition because I 
believe that through adjustment of production farm income may 
be stabilized at a prosperous level; and I believe further that this 
country will never enjoy steady continuous prosperity for any con- 
siderable length of time until this is done. 

This country can attain the greatest measure of economic well 
being only when a fair economic balance exists between the dif- 
ferent population groups. Nobody can successfully dispute that. 
We can’t have successful mass production of industrial goods un- 
less our economic system permits wide distribution of purchasing 
power among the people. We are prosperous when the different 
groups are exchanging goods and services in large volume. 

This Nation is enormously rich in natural resources, in scien- 
tific attainments, in the productive enterprise of its people. We 
have the facilities to provde in abundance for every human need. 
And yet we are subjected to recurring periods of business depres- 
sion. We find poverty in the midst of plenty. We cannot main- 
tain a political democracy in a country where we have economic 
autocracy. Every nation has discovered that. 

Since farmers produce the bulk of the new wealth, and since 
they are the biggest buyers of industrial goods, it follows that the 
welfare of the farm group is the key factor in maintaining pros- 
perity for the entire country. Factory pay rolls rise and fall with 
the rise and fall of farm income. If the farmer cannot buy in 
normal volume, labor cannot be employed in normal volume. 

The farmer has been at a disadvantage as compared with other 
groups nearly all the time since the Great War. During all of 
that time, except for short periods, farm commodity prices were 
so badly out of line with other prices that the farmer could not 
buy the industrial goods that he needed and wanted. 

Prices were held down chiefly because of great surpluses. We 
had surpluses because we had lost the bulk of our foreign mar- 
kets. Farmers were cultivating some 35,000,000 acres of land 
more than was necessary to supply the domestic market. Sur- 
pluses accumulated and prices fell to unprofitable levels. Faced 
with such a condition, farmers have only two possible alterna- 
tives. They may find new domestic uses for farm products, or 
they may retire some land from cultivation, just as the manu- 
facturer closes part of his factory when demand falls off. There 
are possibilities in developing new uses for farm products, but they 
can be developed only through long years of painstaking research. 
The present emergency cannot be met in this way. 

It seems obvious, then, that if we continue to cultivate our 
usual number of crop acres, it will be many years before increases 
in population will permit the domestic market to absorb all of 
our production. 

Manufacturers of automobiles produce only as many cars as 
the market will absorb at a price. Everybody would think they 
were crazy if they deliberately produced more than they could 
sell. And yet many industrial leaders have condemned production 
control for farmers as unsound, and even immoral. 

Farmers have tried production control in their business, under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and 
they found it good. Large majorities approved the control pro- 
grams whenever a referendum vote was taken. Some of the 
commodity groups voted almost unanirnously for the program. 

Those control programs were wiped out by the Supreme Court. 
Now great numbers of farmers, including the group that has 
honored me with the responsibilities of leadership, are demanding 
another law that will permit them again to adjust production 
to effective market demands, so that farm prices may be stabilized. 
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I maintain that, as a matter of equity and justice, the Federal 
Government should do this, because it has already granted equiva- 
lent benefits to almost any other group of our population that 
you can name. 

The heart of our national policy for industry is the protective 
tariff, a device to raise prices by artificial means. The favorite 
argument of the proponents of the tariff theory is that it protects 
the manufacturer against cheaper goods of foreign manufacture, 
and it protects the American laborer in his standard of living 
They say that if tariffs were wiped out, American manufacturers 
would have to reduce prices and consequently the wages of labor, 
which in turn would lead to reduced consumption of goods, un- 
employment, bankruptcy, and chaos. 

So runs the argument. I am neither attacking nor defending 
the theory—I simply call your attention to it. The indisputable 
fact is that tariffs raise prices and the public pays the bill. Tarifis 
are imposed by the Federal Government, therefore the Federal 
Government is at least partially responsible for the high prices that 
farmers must pay for industrial goods. Tariffs work against the 
farmer on export crops. Wheat actually sold in 1932 for less than 
the amount of the tariff of 42 cents a bushel. 

Now let us consider the field of monopoly. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has held that some phases of industry constitute natural 
monopolies, and that the public is best served when competition 
in these fields is eliminated or at least regulated by law. Rates 
are presumably established to provide for all necessary costs and 
to provide profits for the operator. If you want to ship wheat to 
market by rail, use a telephone, use electricity or gas in your home, 
you must pay a fixed rate or you won't get any service. 

Let us consider retail prices of manufactured goods. The 
corporate form of organization, and the concentration of industry 
in huge units has given manufacturers a large measure of control 
over prices. Now they are to have, by law, much greater control, 
under the Miller-Tydings Act, a law for retail-price maintenance. 
That law provides that the manufacturer of any standard article 
can establish the minimum price at which retailers can sell the 
article to the public in some 40 States which have adopted so-called 
fair-trade laws. 

Price fixing by government is bad enough; but here is some- 
thing far more sinister in its implications, for it enables indi- 
viduals and corporations to, in effect, absolutely dictate the prices 
which the public must pay for many articles of commerce. With 
the Government fixing prices, we could at least hope that prices 
would be fixed in the public interest; but with manufacturers 
fixing prices, nobody doubts that prices will be fixed primarily in 
the interest of the manufacturer. 

Lastly, let us consider the fixing of wages. In the old days, if a 
farmer wished to build a barn, he hired a carpenter in the nearby 
village. Wage rates were the result, roughly, of free competition. 
If carpenters were scarce and prices were high wages were likely 
to be high. If times were hard and carpenters eager for work, with 
living costs low, farmers could hire carpenters at rates that he 
could afford to pay, considering the low price that his commodi- 
ties were fetching in the market. If you build a barn today you 
must pay the carpenters according to an arbitrary wage scale. 
When the farmer buys a tractor, or a car, or a radio, or an electric- 
light bulb, he must pay prices that reflect fixed costs for the 
labor that produced the goods. 

I am not attacking labor; I am simply pointing out truths that 
anybcdy can verify and for which I blame nobody. Farmers want 
labor to get its fair share of the national income. What I am 
saying is that the farmer, when he buys goods and services, must 
say prices that are more and more fixed in arbitrary fashion, 
while he sells his commedities at prices that are allowed to fluctu- 
ate in response to natural economic forces. You may say that 
high wage scales have been achieved by labor through organization, 
not through legislation. But remember that the principle of 
collective bargaining by labor has been recognized by the Federal 
Government in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Bear in mind, 
too, that the wage and hour bill which has already been passed 
by the Senate and will soon be considered by the House proposes 
to fix very definitely minimum wages for the entire country. 

Now, if all groups except the farmers are favored with such 
advantages and the farmer is denied equivalent helps in main- 
taining his own commodity prices, it is evident that farmers can- 
not trade on fair terms with other groups except as fortuitous cir- 
cumstances happen to raise his prices to levels in line with his 
fixed costs. That will have serious consequences to the Nation as 
a whole, because when farmers can’t buy goods labor cannot be 
fully employed. 

Some of you will doubtless contend that all laws that lead to 
freezing of prices and wage scales at arbitrary levels are wrong in 
principle and that farmers should not ask for legislation to insure 
parity prices simply because other groups have secured unwar- 
ranted advantages from the Government. Two wrongs do not 
make a right, you say. All right. Erase from the statute books 
all tariff laws, all monopoly grants, all labor legislation, all price- 
maintaining laws, and any other legislation which introduces any 
artificial factor to interfere with free and open competition. The 
farmer will not complain. He will be well able to take care of 
himself if free and open competition is allowed to prevail. But if 
we continue all these artificial aids to other groups as a matter of 
national policy, then by every consideration of fairness the farmer 
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is entitled to equivalent protection. How else, I ask you, can fair 
balance be maintained between groups? 

All of you have heard and read of an alleged “philosophy of 
scarcity” which farmers have been said to endorse. The farmer 
does not believe in such philosophy, and he has never favored leg- 
islation based on such philosophy. He believes in abundance and 
fair prices, but he does not believe in a philosophy of wasteful- 
ness. He does not believe in producing for a market that no 
longer exists. Some have attributed the present scarcity of beef 
to a production-control program. The fact is that there is no pro- 
duction-control program for beef cattle in this country, and there 
never has been one. Present scarcity is the result of the drought 
of 1934, the worst in our entire history, which destroyed the range 
herds of thousands of ranchers, followed by another drought in 
1936 

Many have said that if farmers would produce more the people 
would eat more; that if you get prices low enough there would 
be no surplus. The record does not bear out this theory 
lines have been longest when crop surpluses were greatest 
prices lowest. 

Because of lack of time I have not discussed the fact that ad- 
verse economic conditions have forced farmers to follow a de- 
structive policy with regard to the soil, which is our greatest nat- 
ural resource. I speak as a southern cotton farmer. I contribute 
raw material for one of the country’s great industries which has 
made countless people rich and which has contributed enormously 
to increasing the national wealth. Yet as a producer of the raw 
material I am penalized because our national policy decrees that 
the manufacturer of cotton shall be protected against foreign 
competition, but the grower of cotton must compete with peasant 
labor in competing countries. The result is that we have gutted 
our soils. What responsibility does the Government hold for a 
condition that must be corrected? 

Caught between world prices for the commodities he sells and 
American prices for things he buys, the farmer is indeed in a 
vicious lock which becomes tighter and tighter as other groups 
obtain increasing legislation to give them artificial advantages, 
and as our entire national economy becomes more complex 

What does the farmer ask for? He is willing and anxious to 
provide commodities in abundance to meet all domestic and for- 
eign demand; and in return for this he is asking for his fair 
share of the national income. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration today is fighting for the enactment of the Pope-McGill bill 
at Washington. That bill provides not only for sufficient produc- 
tion to meet current demands, but also for reserve supplies against 
the time of disaster. It provides a mechanism to protect market 
prices against the depressing price of large surpluses, but it guards 
against prices rising to unduly high levels. It is designed to give 
the farmer a fair measure of stability and security in his business 
Its great objective is a parity price for farm commodities, which 
is a price that will enable the farmer to trade cn even terms with 
other groups. I earnestly hope that consumers will study this 
legislation, because I believe that by stabilizing agriculture, our 
basic indusiry, it will do as much or more for other groups as 
for farmers. I say this because agriculture is the broad base of 
our entire economic structure. If you stabilize the buying po 
of farmers you will do mofe to stabilize industry and busing 
and maintain employment than you can accomplish by any other 
means. 


Bread- 


and 
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Stabilized Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GEORGE McGILL 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, December 4 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES P. POPE, OF IDAHO, 
DECEMBER 3, 1937 

Mr. McGILL. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Pops] delivered over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System a radio address upon the sub- 
ject Stabilized Farming. It is a very interesting address, 
and I ask that it be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

“Steel production last week estimated 32 percent of capacity.” 
This is a headline in the Wall Street Journal for December 2. 


On November 30 the same paper carried this headline: “Newsprint 
output to be cut again after January 1.” These news reports 
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would indicate that something is wrong with the steel and news- 
print industries, and yet the price of steel, at the present time, 
is several dollars per hundred pounds higher than the 1930-36 
average. A great many newspaper editors have told me that the 
price of newsprint is higher than they can afford. 

Compare this with similar news stories affecting the agricultural 
industry. On December 2 the New York Journal of Commerce car- 
ried two headlines. The first was: “Knitters curtail output of 
cloth.” The second was: “Raw wool prices decrease further as 
demand continues stagnant.” 

Those who are interested in the welfare of American agriculture 
frequently wonder why it is that the price of steel, farm ma- 
chinery, and many other commodities which farmers buy con- 
tinue on a high level. At the same time the price of the things 
the farmer sells drops when agriculture has a good year. The de- 
mand for steel this year apparently is low. Production is 32 per- 
cent of capacity, yet prices are as high as they were when the de- 
mand for steel was at its peak. Early this year the average farm 
price for wheat exceeded a dollar. Farmers throughout the Nation 
had an excellent year producing abundant crops. As soon as those 
crops were harvested, wheat fell to an average price of 80 cents a 
bushel and other agricultural commodities have experienced simi- 
lar price declines. The potatoes, for which the State of Idaho is 
famous, were produced in abundance this year and the growers 
are receiving about 40 cents per hundredweight. 

It is obvious, at a glance, that there is some radically unfair dis- 
parity between the practices of industry and agriculture. 

It seems wise, therefore, to examine the essential practices of 
American industry. An automobile manufacturer knows at the be- 
ginning of each year about how many cars he can sell. He knows 
how many other automobiles are manufactured and he knows how 
to regulate his production so that it will be absorbed by the market. 
If orders from automobile dealers do not keep abreast of produc- 
tion, production is immediately curtailed. 

Consider, on the other hand, the methods used by American 
agriculture. In the spring a farmer plants his crops. He has no 
way of knowing how many other farmers are planting the same 
crop nor how much of it they are sowing. At best, he can plant 
his farm and trust to luck that an enormous surplus of his com- 
modity will not be produced to ruin prices and force him into 
bankruptcy. I have known a great many farmers in the State of 
Idaho and the methods they use in selecting the crops to pro- 
duce. Those whose farms are capable of diversification endeavor 
to select crops of which a surplus is not likely to be produced. 
Those farmers are simply guessing in competition with 7,000,000 
other farmers. Occasionally one of them guesses right. He pro- 
duces a large crop and receives a fair price. On those occasions he 


makes some money, but such times are few and far between. 


For the most part, the farmer spends the entire growing sea- 
son at hard labor, producing his commodity; and when harvest 
time comes he finds the market already overstocked with the 
goods he has to sell. He is hard pressed for cash to pay his debts 
and sells his commodity below cost of production. It is in this 
way that a tremendous number of American farmers have gradu- 
ally gone deeper and deeper into the morass of debt until fore- 
closure takes them from the soil and places them in bread lines 
and on relief rolls. 

Thirty-one million American people are directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon agriculture for their livelihoods. It is more than 
a question of helping the farmer, stabilizing the occupation of 
farming; it is the first link in the chain of America’s economic 
and political stability. 

As a result of recognizing the basis of the agricultural problem 
and endeavoring to cure the defects at their source, the farm 
program now pending before the Senate was evolved. The basic 
principle of the pending farm bill is the coordination of produc- 
tion with demand. The program has become known by the widely 
publicized phrases, “production control” and “the ever-normal 
granary.” 

When the pregram was proposed, many of the professional critics 
of any legislative program raised their voices in protest against 
any effort to control agricultural production. The argument, or 
at least the sophistry most widely used, is that the Government 
should not attempt to deal with agricultural production. Other 
industries, they say, are free to produce as they will, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Agriculture is the only indusuy 
in America today which does not have adjusted production. The 
Government has nothing to do with it, it is true, but the organiza- 
tions which manufacture and market everything from a locomotive 
to a can opener, or a pair of shoes, control production, absolutely, 
on the basis of probable demand. Virtually every industry is 
organized on a large scale. A handful of men, at most, can bring 
to an abrupt halt the production of automobiles or farm ma- 
chinery, should the demand decline. 

It is easy enough for the leaders of great industries to use their 
own initiative and regulate their own production, but what about 
the farmer? Is there anyone who will say that 7,000,000 farmers 
can get together unaided to apply business methods to farming? 
Time after time groups of farmers in my State have tried to make 
voluntary agreements to reduce production of surplus commodities. 
Ninety percent will keep the agreement but an individual here and 
there invariably increases his production to such an extent that 
the efforts of the group to get better market prices are frustrated. 

Suppose, for a moment, there are 7,000,000 manufacturers of 
automobiles in the United States totally independent of each 
other. They would manufacture so many automobiles that one 
could be purchased for a song, until they all went broke. If 
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there were 7,000,000 independent, competing railroads and trans- 
portation companies, a vacationing clerk could probably go round 
the world for a nickel. 

There are people who blind themselves to these obvious facts 
and continue to shout for rugged individualism in the industry of 
agriculture. Every high-school student who studies economics 
soon learns that no amount of rugged individualism can obstruct 
the operation of the law of supply and demand. If there are 2 
bushels of wheat where only one can be consumed, the price will 
fall below the cost of production as surely as the law of gravity 
will force thrown stones to earth again. 

In the United States we consume about 650,000,000 bushels 
of wheat each year and export less than 50,000,000 bushels. This 
year the Nation is harvesting a crop of about 887,000,000 bushels. 
On July 1, 1938, the United States will have a carry-over of about 
200,000,000 bushels of wheat. Without legislation farmers are 
expected to plant 80,000,000 acres to wheat next year, and with a 
favorable season there will be a crop of nearly 1,000,000,000 
bushels. Thus we can anticipate, if nothing is done, a surplus of 
wheat near 500,000,000 bushels next year. This would be as large 
as the wheat surplus which existed in 1932. That surplus largely 
contributed to placing prices at the lowest point since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. In those unfortunate times farmers had no 
incomes. They stopped buying from department stores and auto- 
mobile dealers. Eventually, their loss was reflected in the big 
industries and all business went on the rocks. 

A similar situation exists with respect to other major commod- 
ities. A carry-over of about 325,000,000 bushels of corn is esti- 
mated. That is more than double the normal carry-over. The 
1937 cotton crop is over 18,500,000 bales, and the highest annual 
domestic consumption of cotton the United States has ever seen 
is 8,000,000 bales. Is there anyone who thinks that a surplus of 
11,000,000 bales of cotton will not depress the price to the farmer? 
Those who buy cotton will simply offer a continuously lower price 
and growers will be forced to accept low prices to avoid destitu- 
tion and want. 

These are the reasons why the new farm program seeks gen- 
erally to permit agriculture to regulate production to meet prob- 
able demand. The regulation does not, by any means, compare 
with the precise measurements of regulated industrial production. 
The ever-normal-granary provisions of the pending farm bill would 
at all times maintain a surplus of about 100,000,000 bushels as a 
protection against drought or other emergency. 

The so-called production control, incidentally, is entirely volun- 
tary as to corn and wheat. Those who are antagonistic to agri- 
cultural relief talk of regimenting the farmer and controlling his 
activities, but, as a matter of fact, under the pending farm bill 
the farmers are simply given an opportunity to sign a contract by 
which they would reduce production to a point where a reason- 
able relationship with market demands is maintained. In return 
for signing and complying with such contracts, the farmer gets a 
guaranty from the Government of a reasonably fair income. The 
purpose of the bill is to bring up farm prices, as nearly as possible, 
to parity. Parity means $1.17 per bushel for wheat and 85 cents 
for corn. At ‘hat rate a farmer has an opportunity, by good 
management, to make a decent living and the interests of the 
consumers are fully protected. 

The treatment accorded to the producers of other basic commod- 
ities—cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice—.is similar, and if production 
is limited to a reasonable extent the cost to the Government will 
be slight. 

Another provision of the bill which is of tremendous impor- 
tance to every farmer is the establishment of the Surplus Reserve 
Loan Corporation to grant loans to farmers and enable them to 
market their products under favorable conditions. 

Using wheat as an example, everyone knows that, in general, 
wheat is harvested throughout the country at about the same 
time. When harvesting season arrives, hundreds of millions of 
bushels of wheat arrive in marketing warehouses and terminals 
in a sudden flood. The product, however, is not consumed that 
way. The miller grinds flour and the baker bakes bread, day by 
day, as it is needed by consumers. If a farmer were to take 
advantage of the market, as do his industrial brothers, he would 
market his product gradually as there was demand for it. But 
the agricultural population is not financially able to do so. They 
are forced by the burden of indebtedness, the due date of taxes, 
and living expenses to market their commodities as soon as they 
are produced. 

Thus it is that even if the market eventually can absorb the 
total of agricultural production, prices are forced down during 
the market season by the sudden dumping of vast quantities of 
agricultural commodities by producers. To remedy this condition 
the farm bill provides for surplus reserve loans. Producers of 
basic commodities can hold their products and market them grad- 
ually by obtaining loans. Credit is made available to agriculture 
so that taxes can be paid, living expenses cared for, and the prod- 
uce of the farm can be held until market conditions are at their 
best. 

The last and a very widely discussed section of the farm bill is 
the provision for marketing quotas. If agricultural production 
in a given year were to exceed the normal supply by more than 
10 percent, the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered to proclaim 
a marketing quota, providing that all farmers withhold a small 
portion of their crop from market to prevent disastrous price 
declines. The marketing quota must be submitted to a vote by 
the producers of the commodity it affects and if over two-thirds of 
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them vote in favor of the quota, then it becomes compulsory upon 
all producers. 

This is the most controversial provision of the farm bill, but it 
was demanded by farmers themselves who insisted that a small 
percentage of producers should not be permitted to destroy the 
program of the entire industry. 

An analogy may be found in the legislative program affecting 
almost every other industry. The great percentage of men engaged 
in any business have insisted upon and obtained protection against 
chiseling by a few engaged in the same business. This is the 
fundamental principle of the marketing quota. It is not antici- 
pated that marketing quotas would be used very often and it is 
a form of marketing protection which agriculture has long 
demanded. 

All in all, the farm bill is not a radical departure. It does not 
instill into American economics any radical or untried theories. 
The measure simply seeks to provide governm.ntal assistance to 
our 7,000,000 farmers, to operate their business in a sound, 
economic way, just as their more compact, better-organized indus- 
trial competitors have operated for more than a century. The 
object of the legislation is not to subsidize farming but to give it 
security. It is not to discriminate in favor of agriculture and 
against industries, but to equalize them. It is not to destroy any 
American principle of capitalism or democracy, but simply to give 
agriculture an opportunity to utilize those great principles. The 
farm bill is, above all, a carefully prepared, well-worked-out system 
to permit farmers to stabilize farming. 


Agricultural Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 4 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY JOHN T. FLYNN 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask leave that there be 
inserted in the Recorp a very interesting article by my old 
friend John T. Flynn entitled “Plain Economics.” I will 
say that it is a splendid and a common-sense article. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PLAIN ECONOMICS 
(By John T. Plynn) 


New York: At the moment the Senate and House are busy 
with differing versions of a farm-rescue plan which no one will 
say, by the widest stretch of the imagination, are well-laid plans, 
and which, like the thought of the poet Burns, are likely to go 
awry. 

They are hurried, ill-considered, patchwork, obscure, and full of 
that priceless ingredient known as politics. 

Some witnesses of the spectacle are asking in wonder if these two 
Houses and the President are not a little abashed, even a little 
terrified, at the manner in which their past efforts at farm salva- 
tion have gone awry. 

For instance, in 1934 the A. A. A. was set up to raise farm prices. 
Of course raising farm prices would inevitably cut down the sales 
of farm products abroad. Yet the foreign market has always been 
an essential spot for absorbing farm surpluses. 

Of course this is exactly what happened. So then the President 
launched his famous and ill-starred gold-purchase plan. Its an- 
nounced purpose was to get prices up still higher at home, but at 
the same time reduce them to the foreigner in order to expand the 
market for American crops. 

Here was a double-barreled program, first to build the American 
market for the farmer at higher prices, and, second, to open up 
again the foreign markets to him. And then, to insure the latter, 
Secretary Hull began a series of foreign reciprocal trade treaties 
which he assured the world would increase the foreign market for 
our farm products. 

What has happened, however, is the precise reverse of all this. 

First, in 1934, when all this was begun, our agricultural exports 
were $787,000,000. In the same period of this year they were $733,- 
000,000. They have actually fallen off. 

In the same period the history of agricultural imports has been 
quite different. In 1934 imports of competitive farm products were 
$419,000,000. In the last fiscal year they were $868,000,000. 

Our farm exports fell away; our competitive farm imports 
doubled. 

Last year this country imported huge quantities of meats, cattle, 
butter, eggs, corn, and wheat. This country, “cursed” with a 
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wheat and corn surplus, brought in from abroad 48,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 78,000,000 bushels of corn, 150,000,000 pounds of meat, 
428,000 head of cattle, and 15,000,000 pounds of butter. 

The reasons for this are now quite plain. If the saviors had 
taken a little time to think in 1934, they could have foreseen this— 
that their program accomplished the exact reverse of their inten- 
tions. 


Now they are at it again, this time in an even speedier manner. 


Fifth Anniversary of the First Election of 
President Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 6 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN JAMES A. FARLEY, OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, TO THE YOUNG DEMO- 
CRATIC CLUBS OF AMERICA DINNER GATHERINGS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY IN CELEBRATION OF THE 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ELECTION OF FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT TO THE PRESIDENCY, NOVEMBER 9, 1937 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an able and interesting radio 
address delivered by Hon. James A. Farley on November 9 to 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America dinner gatherings 
throughout the country in celebration of the fifth anniver- 
Sary of the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Presi- 
dency. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is my pleasant duty in this broadcast 
to convey the greetings of the Democratic National Committee to 
those young men end women who are gathered together in coun- 
try-wide meetings to celebrate 5 years of progressive government 
under the inspiring leadership of President Roosevelt. This is 
more than a routine celebration because, in ome sense, these 
meetings symbolize the reason why our party is in almost undis- 
puted control of the Nation's political affairs. 

If there is one reason above all others why the Democratic 
Party has been highly successful, it is found in the fact that the 
leadership of the party has had the common sense to give the 
young voters a place at the Democratic council table. In adopting 
that course the party has not divorced itself from the wise and 
salutary traditions of the past—it has merely sought to fuse the 
wisdom of experience with the energy, the enthusiasm, and the 
flaming courage which are so characteristic of youthful minds 
and hearts. 

You know without my telling you the significant role played by 
the Young Democratic Clubs of America in the public affairs of 
State and Nation. You have been given a job to do by the high 
command of the party, not in a spirit of mere toleration, but with 
@ genuine regard for the contribution you are able to make to the 
cause of good government. The results speak for themselves. 
Even our opponents, after last fall’s Presidential election, were 
frank enough to concede that a great majority of the new voters 
had found their way into the party whose precepts and principles 
are founded on the teachings of Thomas Jefferson. We intend to 
keep them there. 

So, then, with that fact in mind, I greet you tonight as veterans 
who have won your spurs in the political arena; as fellow workers 
with whom we labor side by side on equal terms for the great 
cause which means so much to the party and to the Nation. 

In the past few years we have made victory a Democratic habit. 
Undaunted by the power and might of the forces arrayed against 
us, we swept to overwhelming victory in the campaign of 1936 
it was the third consecutive national triumph for our party. We 
all like to win and naturally the extent of these victories was most 
gratifying. But it is well to remember that before we were per- 
mitted to experience the pleasant taste of success, our party had 
12 long years during which it was compelled to watch from the 
sidelines and to play the role of minority watchdog to a rival 
party which at that time was rapidly becoming drugged from the 
excess of its own power. 

I sometimes think that in those years out of office, the Demo- 
cratic Party found the discipline, the foresight, and the courage 
which made it so eminently successful when the reins of Govern- 
ment were passed into its hands. In the first place the party 
never abandoned the primary principle that the true purpose of 
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government was to advance the well-being of the great mass of 
citizens. In the second place, the party had the fortitude and 
the bravery to return to the political battlefields undaunted and 
unafraid, after defeats and discouragements that would have 
broken the spirit of a less courageous group of men and women. 
In other words, the Democratic Party had confidence in itself and 
by that unflinching attitude, it won the confidence of the Nation. 

There is a great lesson to be learned from the course of the 
Democratic Party when it was out of office and during the period 
when the only force available to keep it functioning was the deep- 
seated conviction that its principles were right. Conversely, there 
is much to be learned from the fate of the opposition during that 
same period. The fact is plain that the Republican Party was the 
victim of its own successes. It almost literally fell apart, not 
because of what it did, but because of what it failed to do. The 
vice cf omission and indecision paralyzed its leadership when the 
Nation was praying for action. Having won election after election 
by the simple process of letting things drift, the Republican 
leaders were unable to rid themselves of the do-nothing habit. 

When the country finally voted them out of office by an over- 
whelming majority, the captains of the G. O. P. turned over the 
Nation to their successors not with reluctance but with relief. 
Even they had come to deplore their own inability to get things 
done. 

The story of the past 5 years has been vastly different. Our 
party has been solemnly accused of nearly every possible crime 
on the political calendar—that is, all but one. No one has yet 
charged that the Democratic Party is afraid to do things or that 
it is hesitant to accept responsibility for its own actions. We 
have a President in the White House who looks responsibility 
squarely in the face and who dares to do those things which he 
considers necessary for the welfare of the whole country. He 
never backs away, he never accepts the counsel of delay, merely 
because a problem is difficult or because he fears it will offend 
the prejudices of a powerful group in the community. Above all 
else, he bears in mind always the fundamental fact that the pur- 
pose of the Democratic Party and of his administration is not 
simply to win victories but to promote the best interests of the 
United States of America 

With that reason in mind, the Chief Executive has called Con- 
gress to meet here in about a week’s time, nearly 2 months in 
advance of the next regular session, to consider legislation of 
vital importance to millions of citizens. He wants the Congress 
to formulate an agricultural policy that will insure a stabilized 
industry, a fair level of prices, and orderly marketing conditions 
to the men and women who derive their livelihood from the soil. 
A good start has been made in dealing with the problem—now he 
wants to consolidate the gains that have been made and to erect 
barriers against possible dangers in the years that are to come. 

Another objective of the President is to find some way of raising 
the scale of living for those millions of Americans who, unfor- 
tunately, are compelled to exist at bare subsistence levels, and in 
many cases below subsistence levels. He looks upon this effort 
to improve the living conditions and to raise the purchasing power 
of the poorer classes as an essential step in the long-range plan 
to insure permanent prosperity for America. And so he has asked 
the Members of Congress to assemble this month in order that these 
problems may be considered in unhurried fashion and methods of 
action agreed upon. 

Now, I am conscious of the fact, as you are, that a great many 
folks are disappointed over the fact that the Chief Executive has 
summoned Congress here for this extra session. They point out 
the obvious fact that it could have been avoided. They emphasize 
the fact that the proposals of President Roosevelt are certain to 
awaken sharp differences of opinion and perhaps stir up heated 
partisan debate. 

All those contingencies were known and appreciated by the 
Chief Executive before he decided to act. But over against them 
was the bald truth that the economic and social well-being of 
the United States will never be established on a satisfactory basis 
until these problems are dealt with in honest and realistic fashion. 
To persist in overlooking them would be a serious error in public 

licy. 

Pere wage problem and the farm problem were not born in the 
brain of any individual. The demand for action has swelled up in 
a united demand from millions of toilers and millions of farmers 
who are insistent upon obtaining some kind of financial and eco- 
nomic security in return for their daily toil. The solution may be 
difficult—perhaps it can be found only by a process of trial and 
error—but the necessity for action is too urgent to be overlooked. 

I wish you to bear in mind this paramount fact at all times: If 
the Democratic Party fails to do the things that must be done, the 
task will be turned over to other leadership because the American 
people will no longer tolerate inaction. They want party leadership 
and they want party responsibility. 

I think it might be well to offer a word of assurance to those 
who are fearful of the consequences of a party split. There is a 
serious split existing at this very moment—but not in our party. 
Our ancient rivals, the Republicans, attempted a harmony gather- 
ing and instead found themselves torn apart into hostile camps, 
with at least two factions ready to stage a death struggle against 
one another for control of party affairs. What happened at the 
meeting was a clear indication of bigger and better battles to come. 

While the Republican leaders have at last awakened to the fact 
that the American electorate will have nothing to do with a party 
that lacks both leadership and a program, there is nothing to 
indicate that they know what to do about it. The Old Guard 
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reactionaries in the G. O. P. will never yield up their place of 
power at the party council tables. Neither will they consent to 
the adoption of a liberal, forward-looking declaration of policies 
and principles. The only genuine hope for progressive government 
in this country will continue to rest on the Democratic Party. 
As for the talk of a dissension in our own ranks, let me emphasize 
that it is impossible to divide a party which has the backing of 
the overwhelming mass of the electorate. 

The political lesson of the day is plain. The Democratic Party 
is in control because it is honestly grappling with those things 
which the American people want done. The opposition has merely 
reached the point of realizing its own weakness. From now on it 
must begin the process of building itself once again into a posi- 
tive force in the Nation’s political life. 

There is nothing for us to fear if we escape the deadly error of 
inaction and reject the counsels of those who suggest evading 
issues as the easy way to victory. The facts are all on our side. 
The constructive achievements of the past few years can never be 
uprooted either by propaganda or by ingenious misrepresentation. 

With his customary keen insight into public matters, President 
Roosevelt pointed out recently that the mass of citizens are taking 
a far greater interest in the affairs of government than they ever 
did before and that this newly awakened interest is a healthy sign 
for the future of democracy in this country. It is well for all of 
us to heed what the Chief Executive said, especially those of you 
who are charged with the responsibility of directing the affairs of 
the young Democrats. In the years that lie ahead, it will be your 
duty not only to see that the Democratic Party is well organized, 
but that it continues to be a party with a program and a purpose. 
Bear in mind that having witnessed the beneficial effects of re- 
sponsible party leadership under the Roosevelt administration, the 
majority of the people will never be satisfied with less. 

The past few years constitute a glorious chapter in the history 
of party government. In that time a new luster has been added 
to the brilliance of Democratic Party achievements. 

We have won the hearty support of millions of hard-working, 
upright citizens who are marching forward under our banner be- 
cause they are determined to realize the ideal of a free and pros- 
perous America, unhampered by the deadly doctrines of unreason- 
ing radicalism or blind reaction. We must never lose sight of that 
ideal. 

With commendable determination, the Young Democratic Clubs 
have charged themselves with the task of making sure that the 
great majority of first voters continue to find their way into the 
Democratic Party. Because I am acquainted with what you have 
done in the past, there is not a single doubt in my mind that your 
goal will be accomplished. 

In closing let me thank the young Democrats of America for 
their magnificent contributions to the party in the past, and at 
the same time extend a hearty good wish for the success of their 
present endeavors. 





How the Tariff Hurts the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 6 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Memphis Commercial Appeal entitled “How 
the Tariff Hurts the Farmer.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal] 
HOW THE TARIFF HURTS THE FARMER 


(Trade barriers rather than crop control are chiefly responsible 
for loss of foreign farm markets, says Cotton Belt newspaper; exclu- 
sion of goods from other countries makes them unable to obtain 
exchange with which to purchase our surpluses; urges gradual tariff 
reform, retaining “indemnities” for farmer in the meantime.) 

There are two fundamental reasons why southern cotton has lost 
its dominant position in the world market—they are the high pro- 
tective tariff and America’s position as a creditor nation. All other 
factors are corollary and contributory. 

Prior to the World War we owed money to the rest of the world, 
which we had borrowed to build railroads and otherwise expand 
our national industrial plant. These loans were in the form of 
domestic securities. When the war broke out the belligerents 
cashed in and bought war materials. That squared our interna- 
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tional debt. As the war went on, we began to lend money, and 
we kept right on lending up to the crash of 1929. Those lendings 
are still debts. 

Because there is no international currency, one nation buys from 
another through the medium of credits in the currency of the 
nation from whom goods are bought. These credits can be pur- 
chased with gold and in other ways; but the chief method is through 
the sale of goods. If a nation has only a few dollar credits in the 
United States, it can buy only a limited amount of goods from us. 
It can get additional dollar credits only to the extent to which 
America is willing to buy its goods. 

Until 1929 we lent foreign nations money with which to buy our 
goods, but they kept on getting deeper in debt and finally went 
broke. Hoover signed the disastrous Hawley-Smoot tariff bill of 
1930, which created an even more desperate situation. In the 
cotton industry one emergency measure after another was applied, 
including the New Deal’s policy of controlled production and price 

The point is that New Deal devices have not been the funda- 
mental cause of our losses in the world market. To repeat, we have 
lost ground primarily because (a) the world has an insufficient 
number of dollar credits, and (b) it can’t get more of them because 
the tariff limits the amount of goods they can sell us in exchange 
for credits with which to buy. 

Opinions as to cause and effect might differ, but all conclusions 
point to the inescapable economic facts that prices which are 
determined by world supply and demand cannot be controlled 
within the United States, and that income for parity in the buying 
market cannot be brought about through natural economic forces 
so long as the cotton farmer sells at a price determined by the cost 
of production in other countries and buys at prices artificially sus- 
pended above the prices in the countries in which he sells. 

The false assumptions of the tariff are, of course, well known. 
Its chief fallacy is that it does not create and protect a high stand- 
ard of wages for American workmen. In case of a tariff levied to 
protect an industry where there is little domestic competition, the 
industry raises prices as high as possible and pockets the amount 
of the tariff as profit. 

In the case of industries where there is keen domestic competi- 
tion, both prices and wages are forced down as a result of the 
competition, and the tariff has no effect. It is the tremendous 
American market for volume sales, and not prices, that determines 
profits for industry and wage standards for labor. The tariff is in 
effect a sales tax levied for the benefit of inefficient industry; the 
American workman does not enjoy its alleged benefits because it is 
a toll taken out of his pay envelope. 

That fact has not seemed to be sufficiently clear to the industrial 
sections of the country, nor does it appear entirely clear to them 
that the economic relationship of the cotton-producing section to 
the manufacturing sections is equally harmful to both. The South 
buys its consumable goods from the manufacturing sections, mostly 
in the North and East, but sells back to these sections a dispro- 
portionate amount of what it produces. There is, in consequence, 
an unbalance of trade between these sections. 

That could be balanced by price parity, but, because of the 
tariff, the South balances it through borrowing which, as fast as 
compound interest can work, creates bankruptcy. It should be 
understood by industrial leaders and investors that if the purchas- 
ing power of the South could be increased by reason of a larger 
distributable income, brought about by price parity, the result 
would be a tremendously expanded market for the sale of domestic 
goods. 

In this country, political leadership must soon determine 
whether agriculture is to be sabotaged for the benefit of a few 
marginal manufacturing industries. 

We have said that in our judgment acreage restriction does not 
necessarily have to result in crop curtailment. We believe acre- 
age restriction for conservation purposes can be brought about 
without political control. 

The problem of the tariff, meanwhile, must be faced realistically. 
American goods collide everywhere with tariff walls as high as 
our own. We are living in a world of nationalistic self-sufficiency. 
American inventive genius, American industrial methods, and 
American financing have contributed to that self-sufficiency. 
Foreign workmen manufacture goods for sale in their own do- 
mestic markets with American-devised machinery, in factories 
built with American money. 

To demolish utterly our tariff—fallacious and disastrous as it 
is—would dislocate trade the world around, and we, for a period 
of time, would also suffer. Drastic but gradual reform ts more 
practical. We are not optimistic that much headway can be made 
in tariff reform in the limited time in which Congress has to 
fashion new farm legislation. Once again, therefore, the problem 
of an impoverished agriculture must be approached through the 
medium of artificial devices. 

The Commercial Appeal believes in the justice and the economic 
necessity of a cash subsidy as an indemnity against the tnjustice 
and economic folly of the tariff. We would like to see it called 
by its right name—an indemnity. 

We believe the processing tax is the fairest and soundest 
method yet advanced for creating a subsidy. Meanwhile, we wish 
to repeat and to emphasize our conviction that the way of 
courageous and liberal political leadership points unerringly in the 
direction of tariff reform, which, even under conditions of a dis- 
jointed world economy, is in our judgment not impossible. 


Leadership of Republican Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 6 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, the poll of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion appearing in the Washington 
Post and other newspapers of Sunday, December 5, shows 
that a majority of the Republicans are not satisfied with 
their present leadership, which has so wrecked the party 
that it now has a representation of less than a quarter of 
the membership of the Congress. The poll further discloses 
that the Republicans of the Nation believe that a develop- 
ment of new leaders is more important than a develop- 
ment of a new program; that they want the Republican 
Party to be more liberal in its social and economic view- 
point; that they pick economy, tax reduction, and restora- 
tion of business prosperity as the chief issues for a political 
campaign. 

Hon. George D. Aiken, Governor of Vermont, the only 
State in the Union that has always remained loyal to the 
Republican Party, has issued an appeal to the Republicans 
of the Nation through an open letter to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. I ask unanimous consent that his letter 
may be printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OPEN LETTER TO THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, FROM GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 


DECEMBER 4, 1937. 

GENTLEMEN: The State of Vermont deserves the respect and 
attention of the Republican National Committee. With our 
sister State of Maine, alone of all the 48 States of the Union, we 
returned a majority for our Party in the last national campaign. 
As elected leader of the Republican Party in this one of the 
remaining Republican States, it is my duty to inform you that, 
in my judgment, neither in Vermont nor elsewhere in the Union 
will we, as a national party, again receive the support of a voting 
majority unless your body recognizes the necessity of reorganizing 
and becomes responsive to the enlightened opinion of the voters 
whom you profess to serve. 

America faces a crisis. The Democratic Party, swept into power 
on the wave of the depression, has now ruled our Nation for 
several years. During this time a large part of the vaunted liberty 
of our citizens, won at the ccst of a century and a half of strug- 
gle and sacrifice, has been wiped away. Our children’s children 
have been bonded to pay the costs of inefficiency; small business 
has been stifled; the ranks of labor have been sundered; con- 
fusion has increased, and hope has been largely superseded by 
despair; for millions, centralized paternalism has supplanted self- 
reliance, and a virtual dictatorship over a hundred thirty million 
educated and erstwhile free Americans is being seriously proposed 
and sought. 

But there is still in the hearts of the great majority of our 
citizens a love of liberty that does not die, a desire to bring 
order out of this confusion, a will to make workable those pro- 
posals upon which the spotlight of time focuses our attention as 
desirable, and the courage to discard the great mass of unworkable 
or premature theories, dreamed by dreamers and seized upon by 
opportunists as a vehicle on which they may ride into power 

Ordinarily patriotic citizens would turn to the Republican Party 
as a means of combating the insidious changes coming over our 
form of government, but they are not doing so today. They see 
no hope in a party offering no constructive poljcy or program; a 

arty whose leaders are apparently more concerned with control- 
fing the party machinery than in American welfare; a party so 
torn by internal bickering, hopeless ambitions, and lack of direc- 
tion as to be in a nearly complete state of demoralization. The 
body politic of American citizens demands a party of integrity 
and ability to which it may give allegiance. The Republican 
Party has a last opportunity—it may become the grand new party 
of America or it may not. 

After consultation with leaders of opinion in the Republican 
Party in this State, and with their advice and encouragement, I 
make three demands with reference to your organization. 
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The first demand is that at the earliest opportunity the National 
Committee be purged of the baneful influence of the southern 
committeemen who represent no one except themselves and their 
allied officeholders, past and present—mostly past. Nourished on 
political patronage alone and used as a tool for controlling the 
party, this body of committeemen is your organization’s greatest 
liability. The character of their representation is such as to pre- 
clude any possibility of securing the cooperation of the millions of 
patriotic fellow citizens south of the Potomac and the Ohio, and 
their prominence in party councils repels right-minded voters 
everywhere. 

I suggest that each committee member be allotted to vote equal 
to the proportion which the Republican vote in his State bore to 
the total vote in that State cast for President in the last national 
election. The enforcement of this rule would do more than de- 
prive a group of opportunists of unearned and misused power. 
It would make the position of committee member attractive only 
to men and women who are convinced of the possibility of build- 
ing up the party in Democratic territory and are determined so 
to build it. 

My second demand is that the national committee set before 
itself, as a major aim, the winning to the party of the youth of 
the Nation, and the placing upon it of the serious responsibilities 
of party leadership. We have become a party of old men. Unless 
we can become also a party of and for young men and young 
women the party will die—and the processes of dissolution have 
already begun. It is obviously necessary not only to draw the 
younger party members into counsel, but necessary that there be 
& program for party policy and later for party platforms which 
appeals to the keenest intelligence and highest aspirations of 
American youth. 

My third demand is the immediate preparation of an affirmative 
program. Among the points acceptable in such a program I sug- 
gest the following: 

First. Accept in general the social aims which the opposing 
party has had the wisdom to adopt, but has lacked the ability to 
put into efficient operation. 

Second. Reject decisively the use of enormous expenditures and 
special benefits as * political expedient for attaching agriculture, 
industrial groups, and other workers to our party. We can never 
outbid our opponents and we should be ashamed io try. Our 
claim for support must be made on higher grounds. 

Third. Instead of offering a place at the feed trough, invite the 
youth of the Nation in all occupations and in all walks of life to 
work together to produce and distribute, by the labor of head and 
hand, a larger volume of goods and services for more people of the 
Nation. Emphasize what we can give and do—not waat we can 
Ee t. 
Fourth. For the sake of all of us, recognize both the fundamental 
importance and the peculiar difficulties of the business of agri- 
culture. Encourage the farmer in self-support and in the preser- 
vation of the fertility of his soil, provide means for carrying over 
the surplus of bumper years into the lean years, and on crops 
whose prices are made in the world market provide a subsidy on 
domestic consumption that is the equivalent of the tariff subsidy 
available for manufactured goods. I believe that all this can be 
done without detriment to the annual purchasing power of the 
industrial worker, without imposing production control on the 
farmer, and without destroying the foreign market for his surplus. 
We can surely avoid in this last respect the mistakes of the present 
administration whose policies have dangerously crippled our farm 
market abroad, and have so done in the face of the obvious failure 
of similar experiments with British rubber and Brazilian coffee. 

Fifth. The tmdustrial worker must be assured of his fair share of 
the Nation’s production. We ask as the main objective to this 
end an expansion of employment and increase of production. The 
consequent demand for his services will assure him of both an 
increased pay envelope and increased actual purchasing power for 
the enjoyment of himself and his family. Everything has been 
tried but this, and nothing but this will serve the worker's needs. 

In the interest of the small businessman upon whom the per- 
petuation of free competition depends, we demand the restriction 
of monopolies and a minimum of regulation. When regulation 
seems necessary, the Government should bear in mind the differ- 
ence between large and small industries and their respective abili- 
ties to bear regulatory burdens. Free competition fosters per- 
sonal initiative, aids the smaller communities, and also reacts to 
the benefit of the consumer. 

Sixth. For all workers, whether in industry, agriculture, or the 
service occupations, we further demand the coordination into a 
rational system of our present unrelated policies of governmental 
borrowing, expenditure, employment, and relief on the one hand, 
and private employment, taxation, and debt repayment on the 
other. 

Seventh. The neglected element in the preceding demands is a 
proper relationship between Government and business. It is im- 
perative that Government shall look upon business as the source 
of production, employment, and consumption, and that private 
industry be fostered to this end. It is the corresponding duty and 
interest of business to meet more than half way the honest over- 
tures of an honest Government. In this mutual respect and 
understanding of business and Government depend the solutions 
of most of our yet unsolved problems. A more profitable and 
active private business can and will pay larger real wages, make a 
better market for the farmers’ produce, draw into its workshops 
the surplus population of the farms and thereby reduce the sur- 
plus farm production and raise farm prices. And a prosperous 
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business can and will, through higher wages, salaries, and divi- 
dends, pay the taxes meeded for the maintenance of our social 
program and reduction of our public debt to a point where na- 
tional credit can safely withstand a peace or wartime emergency 
No other source of financial support is available. : 

Eighth. We must defend the rightful sovereignty of the States, 
not because of our attachment to some outworn doctrine of States’ 
rights but because the well-being of the people demands that we 
do so. The shift to Federal rule results in an unwise relinquish- 
ment of local responsibility. The process is insidious. First we 
exchange self-reliance for dependence on local and State govern- 
ment; then we yield local and State responsibility to the Federal 
Government. Such yielding in the majority of cases induces a 
weakness of character in our citizenship which our party must 
make every effort to prevent, whether among our own members or 
in the body politic at large. It is particularly necessary that young 
men and young women be infused with the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for local government. The other aspect of this prob- 
lem is that the Federal Government is taking on itself powers to) 
great and too complicated to be successfully used. As a result, we 
are now on the point of legislative and administrative break-down, 
a situation whose consequences we scarcely dare imagine. 

Ninth. Finally, we must preserve all useful elements in our form 
of government and change only by constitutional means those 
whose usefulness has ended. We must return to Congress its legis- 
lative and deliberative functions. We must preserve the authority, 
integrity, and independence of our courts. We must refuse to the 
Presidency a blanket grant of power by methods or for purposes 
unauthorized by law and unrevealed before the elections, but 
should strengthen it and its supporting staff in the gathering of 
information and the making of wise and constructive recommenda- 
tions. 

With the break-down of parliamentary governments and the 
growth of personal power and rule in Europe as our warning, and 
with the harassed state of the peoples living under them as our 
warrant, we must sound a trumpet call to the citizenship of Amer- 
ica, young and old, to take upon itself the responsibility for making 
this Nation truly great and its Government truly a minister to 
the needs of its people; and that trumpet call must summon them 
not merely to legislative halls and to the polls, it must summon 
them as well to farm, store, and factory. 

To purge the party organization of its reactionary and unfair ele- 
ments, to focus its forces on the recognition of the youth of cur 
Nation, to prepare immediately an affirmative program—that is the 
demand which the Republican leadership of Vermont makes on the 
Republican leadership of the Nation. 

If that demand is not met, we must look elsewhere for an or- 
ganization through which thoughtful and devoted Americans of 
North and South, East and West, can join together to work for the 
good of all. 

Sincerély yours, 
GerorcE D. AIKEN, 
Governor of Vermont. 


Working Conditions in the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. VIRGINIA E. JENCKES 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mrs. JENCKES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a most important situation which has developed 
here in Washington, D. C., during the past 10 days. 

This situation will no doubt have a decidedly unfavorable 
effect on the workers in your own congressional] districts. 

We Members of the House of Representatives have heard 
a great deal of talk and the Congress has spent much time 
on legislation to promote fair practices toward labor and 
fair standards of practice in industry. 

We Members of the House of Representatives have always 
had the interest of our American workers and those who 
must toil at heart. 

The Congress has made sincere efforts to better the condi- 
tion of wage earners throughout the Nation. 

However, as the citizens of the District of Columbia are 
not permitted to vote, and as the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, therefore, do not have elected Representatives in 
this House or in the United States Senate, those who toil 
and labor in the District of Columbia are without direct 
elected representation in their Nation’s Congress. 

Their only recourse is through an appeal to the Members 

' of the Congress who happen to be appointed to the District 
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of Columbia Committee of this House of Representatives or 
of the United States Senate. 

An urgent appeal has been made to me by my constitu- 
ents in the Sixth Congressional District of Indiana, and by 
other citizens of the State of Indiana. 

The Honorable L. P. Lindelof, who is the general president 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper- 
hangers of America, with headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., 
and whose subsidiary local unions are situated in Terre 
Haute and other cities in my congressional district, has 
advised me that there exists a deplorable situation at the 
Woodward & Lothrop Department Store in the District of 
Columbia. This deserves the attention of the Congress, not 
only from the viewpoint of protecting our own constituents 
but because, while we are only temporarily located in Wash- 
ington, we are at this time patrons of the Woodward & 
Lothrop Department Store, which is undoubtedly one of 
America’s very fine merchandising establishments. I have 
endeavored to ascertain the facts, and I ask you, my col- 
leagues, to also become interested in behalf of your own 
constituents in your own congressional districts, and I am 
sure you will disclose some surprising conditions, which 
deserve the attention of, and possibly the correction by, the 
Nation’s Congress. 

Large groups, members of organized labor unions, particu- 
larly the long-established Painters’ Union Local No. 368 of 
Washington, D. C., which includes many citizens of my con- 
gressional district who are craftsmen in this loca] painters’ 
union, came to my office and asked for justice. 

Painters’ Union Local No. 368 of the District of Columbia 
has kad from 75 to 100 pickets surrounding the Woodward 
& Lothrop Department Store for the past 10 days. 

Mr. Bryce P. Holcombe, business agent of Painters’ Union, 
Local No. 368, has advised me that the executives of the 
Woodward and Lothrop Co. refuse to recognize and employ 
any painters who are members of an organized labor union, 
while all other department stores in the District of Colum- 
bia do employ union craftsmen. The strange phenomenon of 
this situation, in which it differs from others, is that organ- 
ized labor seems to be unable, and is totally unable to get 
its story before the public through the usual channels. It 
has been reported to me by Mr. Holcombe that this is appar- 
ently because the Woodward and Lothrop department store 
is one of the largest purchasers and users of advertising 
space in the local Washington newspapers. Mr. Holcombe 
has advised me that rumors are widespread in local labor 
circles that the firm of Woodward and Lothrop has an in- 
ternal union commonly called a “company union.” 

I am this day officially bringing this situation to the atten- 
tion of the Secretary of Labor as well as the National Labor 
Relations Board, and I have asked these Federal agencies to 
become active in a searching investigation to develop the 
true facts, in order that the rights of those who work and 
toil may be safeguarded under the law, as was the intention 
of the Congress, when laws protecting the rights of labor 
were enacted. 

I am greatly interested in the protection of industry. We 
must have successful, prosperous industries, capable of dis- 
tributing great quantities of articles of high value at the 
lowest possible cost to the American consumers. This dis- 
tribution should be carried on with a legitimate profit, which 
should enable corporations to declare legitimate dividends 
to stockholders, after having paid good wages under good 
working conditions. 

It is my understanding that the firm of Woodward & 
Lothrop has made large profits in the past, and it would be 
of interest to this Congress to know to what extent those 
who invest their labor and devote their lives to the service 
of this company also participate in the profits, by means of 
a fair wage under proper working conditions, commensurate 
with an American standard of living. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that it has been my observa- 
tion that organized labor has always stood for the protection 
of industries which provide a fair wage commensurate with 
our American standard of living. 
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I appeal to you, my colleagues, to become interested in this 
situation, which will be an act in favor of your own constit- 
uents who also labor and toil. 


The Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK HANCOCK 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. FRANK HANCOCK, OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
TO ONE OF HIS CONSTITUENTS EXPLAINING HIS VIEWS 
ON THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL 


Mr. HANCOCK of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 


NoveEMBER 4, 1937 
Mr. Kart BIsHopric, 
Spray, N. C. 

Dear Mr. Bishopric: I am grateful for your recent letter com- 
paring the Black-Connery bill, as passed by the Senate, with the 
bill as reported by the Labor Committee of the House, which as a 
result of the discharge petition will automatically take its place on 
the Calendar of Motions and be before the House on December 13 
for consideration. In keeping with my concept of true Democratic 
procedure, I shall vote to discharge the committee, but unless the 
measure is radically revised in several vital particulars it is my 
intention to vote against its passage. Notwithstanding my hearty 
approval of both its social and economic objectives, I am firmly 
convinced that in its present form it is administratively infeasible 
and that its application could not be other than injurious to the 
country and particularly harmful to a majority of the unorganized 
group of workers it is designed to help; and the more I learn of its 
probable effect the larger the doubt grows in my mind as to its 
desirability and soundness. 

Recent economic disturbances and dislocations seem to accentuate 
both the untimeliness and unwisdom of the enactment of this 
measure in its present form. Though the bills under considera- 
tion are designed to apply only to unorganized or under-privilezed 
workers, it is generally conceded that under either of them a con- 
siderable proportion of the working population of the country 
would be brought within the scope of a Federal regulatory system 
which would remove or greatly reduce the incentive to extend trade 
unions to hitherto unprotected fields of employment. Organized 
labor seems to be quite properly conscious of the fact that these 
persons would quickly become proteges of the Government and be 
assured of certain minimum rates of pay, which would always con- 
stitute a serious danger that such minimum rates would become a 
test of the adequacy of pay in organized industry. At first blush 
Government intervention of this kind might seem to help the 
cause of organized labor; but upon more careful reflection it ts 
apparent that this would not be true, for the reason that a forced 
product is not as sturdy as a normal, uncoerced growth. If Gov- 
ernment control and regulation should spread itn this direction, as 
experience proves that it always has done, we would shortly wit- 
ness in my opinion the disappearance of real free labor organiza- 
tions and their consequent replacement by a system of Government 
control over working conditions like that found in many of the 
European states. ; 

In view of my convictions about the measure I wonder if it 
would not be the part of wisdom and statesmanship for Congress 
to confine itself at this time to legislation against the products of 
child labor in interstate commerce, leaving the question of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours for adults to be dealt with by col- 
lective bargaining, as provided in the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
However, if a minimum wage and maximum workweek must be 
established on a national basis, the standards should be determined 
by law and not by decrees of a bureaucracy as now permitted in 
both bills. Furthermore, the standards should be set at such a 
point as not unduly to unbalance economically those areas in which 
money wages are, because of peculiar circumstances, below average 
levels. In this connection I cannot but Keep in mind the unfair 
and unjust freight-rate discrimination that has obtained against 
our industries since almost the development of industry in the 
South. It is also pertinent, I feel, that tn the consideration of t 
measure we keep in mind the true economic fact that increase in 
the average worker’s purchasing power rather than increase in 
money wages is what counts in bringing about a real increase in 
the Nation's productive and consumptive capacity. 

You will recall that the President’s message stated that most 
fair labor standards, as a practical matter, require some differen- 
tiation between different industries and different localities rhe 
inference here would seem to recognize a regional rather than a 
national program, though I concede that there is some weakness in 
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such a contention, and especially because of the growing interde- 
pendence of the various sections of our country. On the other 
hand, the President makes it very clear, based on the long and 
exhaustive study of his aides and experts, that in the considera- 
tion of this question from a national viewpoint there are certain 
rudimentary standards which should be given general and wide- 
spread observance and the lack of observance of which must be 
regarded as socially and economically oppressive and unwarranted 
under almost any circumstances. Unquestionably he has in mind 
those few employers who continue to exploit helpless and unor- 
ganized men, women, and children through payment of unfair, in- 
decent, and starvation wages. In my opinion no indusiry, regard- 
less of its location, which depends for its existence or success 
upon a standard of unreasonably long hours and unreasonably low 
wages is entitled to the respect of the people or the consideration 
of the Government, and the sooner it “folds up” the better off 
society, industry, and the country will be. 

I join you in the hope that between now and December 13, when 
the wage and hour bill will come to the House floor for debate 
and amendment, members of the committee will give further seri- 
ous consideration to the wisdom of requiring Congress to fix the 
wage and hour standards and eliminate from the bill all provi- 
sions delegating that legislative power to executive department 
bureaucrats. Unless this is done, it would be contrary to all ex- 
perience to expect a board, as now provided in the bill, to do other 
than constantly reach out for more power over labor and industry, 
which would in time no doubt bring about the downfall of our 
economic system of industrial and social freedom. Such delegation 
of power to a board, unaccountable and irresponsive to the will of 
the people, would also make impossible the administration of the 
law in such a way as to contemplate a minimum of governmental 
coercion and would serve to lessen the incentive for self-regulation 
which has been the typical American way between those who work 
and produce and those who direct the work and provide the means 
for production. It is my fervent hope and sincere trust that such 
measure as may be enacted will bring peace and happiness to both 
labor and capital and create between them a genuine partnership 
in industry and business. Such an achievement would at least be 
a@ rough attempt to institutionalize our Christian philosophy. 

With good wishes, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK HANCOCK. 


Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRED A. HARTLEY, JR., OF NEW 
JERSEY, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1937 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio address 
by my colleague, Hon. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New Jersey, 
Friday, December 3, 1937: 


Every decent American citizen wants to put an end to the 
sweatshop and stop the exploitation of labor as soon as possible. 
No individual, political party, or organization has a monopoly of 
concern over the welfare of our underprivileged, and the desire 
to lead them to the “more abundant life.” However, the solution 
of this problem requires more than a kind heart. The road to 
economic hell for both capital and labor may be easily paved with 
the best of intentions. 

The wage and hour bill about to be considered by the House of 
Representatives is just such an example. Permit me to unmask 
this legislative wolf in sheep's clothing. This bill is based upon 
the popular, but none the less grave, misconception that Wash- 
ington has the answer for everything, and that Congress can legis- 
late prosperity. However, the law of economics is not an act of 
Congress. Of course wage rates may be raised by governmental 
fiat, but real wages cannot. Sixteen dollars a week may be estab- 
lished as a minimum weekly pay, but who will profit if that $16 
buys only $8 worth of food, clothing, and shelter? And that can 
happen here. 

We are told that this measure will raise the wages and lower the 
working hours of the exploited workers of America. As a matter 
of fact, it does nothing to help the poorest paid of all, the farm 
laborer, whose average weekly wage for 1937 was $4.76. These low- 
paid, long-hour tillers of the soil who constitute the largest ele- 
ment of that “third of the people who are ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed” are excluded from its alleged benefits while their living 
costs are being raised by it. 

This bill will apply almost exclusively to industrial workers, and 
when we stop to consider the many exemptions such us seamen, 
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fishermen, all public employees, those employed in administrative, 
executive, or professional capacities, all piece workers, so-called 
white collar help, domestic help, outside salesmen, those toiling 
for department stores, 5- and 10-cent stores, chain stores, hotels, 
and ail other local retail and intrastate businesses, we find that but 
a@ small percentage of the Nation’s workers will obtain increased 
wages. As a matter of fact, the only real beneficiaries under the 
bili will be the 35,000 or more politicians who will be added to the 
Federal pay roll to run the works, or, should I say, ruin the works. 
On the other hand, in thousands of industries paying wages 
above the bill’s requirements but affected by the hours provi- 
sions, there will be a loss in wages to workers. For example, 
workers paid 60 cents an hour and working 48 hours per week 
may be cut down by the Fair Labor Standards Board to 40 hours, 
resulting in a weekly loss of $4.80 in pay. Is that what American 
labor wants? As Dorothy Thompson has said, “It is a share-the- 
poverty law with a vengeance.” 

This measure sets up certain standards that must be met by 
all American industry. If our industry fails to meet these require- 
ments, it is denied the right to ship in interstate commerce, but 
what about the products of Chinese coolies, Russian slave labor, 
Argentine peasants, or Japanese labor, paid $2.70 for a 60-hour 
week. There's nothing in the bill to stop them from shipping 
their products in interstate commerce. And so we find American 
industry ordered to raise wages while its market is turned over to 
foreign low-wage competitors. Is this legislation for the benefit of 
the United States or the rest of the world? Some of our labor 
will get a pay raise all right but for how long will they have 
jobs? 

And now we turn to the latest alphabetical combination, the 
F. L. 8. B., the Fair Labor Standards Board, to be created by this 
proposed act. A politically controlled board empowered to dis- 
criminate between one industry and another, one State and an- 
other, and between one section of the country and another, five 
omnipotent dictators to guide the destiny of all American indus- 
try and labor as well. A “roving commission” such as has already 
been declared unconstitutional by that recognized liberal, Mr. Jus- 
tice Cardoza, given power to make laws, administer them, and 
invoke the police powers to enforce them. Where will you find 
five such Solomons for ten thousand dollars a year, or at any price? 
That, my friends, is government by fiat. 

Such a board could by intent literally ruin any individual manu- 
facturer it might desire, and it could ruin manufacturers by the 
score through errors of judgment alone. These objections also 
hold good should the administration of this act be transferred to 
the Department of Labor. 

The current business recession which is rapidly developing into 
another real depression should be sufficient evidence of the ad- 
verse effect of continued political interference. Business will ad- 
just itself to the new social trends far more quickly by natural 
economic laws than by more artificial legislative stimulants. Fix- 
ing arbitrary standards to apply to millions of workers in thou- 
sands of industries is like prescribing a patent medicine as a cure 
for all disease. However, industry will not alone suffer from the 
effects of this legislation. 

The leadership of the American Federation of Labor wisely recog- 
nized that this bill might easily sound the death knell of the 
organized-labor movement. What will be the incentive to join a 
union if the Government is to set the hours, wages, and other con- 
ditions of employment? And who is there who contends that the 
workers of America will be better served by the politicians than by 
labor’s established leaders exercising the rights of collective bar- 
gaining? A board which has the right to raise wages also has the 
authority to lower wages. In the light of its many complications 
and the serious and adverse changes in the industrial life of labor 
and the Nation since the measure was first reported, the A. F. of L. 
suggested that the bill be recommitted to the House Labor Com- 
mittee, where hearings might be held. This was refused. Imagine 
this 55-page measure of 25 sections and innumerable subsections 
vitally affecting the economic life of the Nation being jammed 
through Congress without even a public hearing. What can be 
expected of legislation so enacted? 

Pass this bill and gone with the wind is local self-governmen 
and the sovereignty of the States. Gone with the wind is our 
democratic system of government and all the institutions we hold 
dear. There is a right way to do almost everything and there is a 
proper approach to the objectives of this legislation which may be 
done within the Constitution, and that is for Congress to say to 
the various States, labor conditions within your own borders are 
primarily your own concern, but if you permit substandard con- 
ditions to exist there you will not be permitted to send the product 
of such substandard labor into other States or areas where goods of 
higher labor standards are competing. In other words, such a pro- 
posal would preserve the rich national market to the States having 
the highest labor standards instead of lowest, as at present. Of 
this plan Gen. Hugh 8S. Johnson, whose experience in matters of 
this kind is unsurpassed, has said: 

“With one stroke it reverses the downward pull of degraded labor 
everywhere and makes the entire pull from the high standards 
upward. It preserves the constitutional authority of the States to 
regulate their own internal affairs, to regulate their commerce up 
to the point where it affects more States than one; even more than 
that, it preserves us from dictatorial bureaucracy. It prevents 
centralization in one-man government, it substitutes economic 
persuasion for political dictation, and is the most complete and 
simple answer to the whole vast problem.” 
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This idea is within the Constitution in that it is based on the 
act prohibiting prison-made goods in commerce, the constitu- 
tionality of which has been upheld by the Supreme Court. 

The administration wage-hour bill as previously pointed out 
could affect in its operation only a very small percentage of low- 
paid long-hour labor engaged in interstate-commerce industry. 
My suggestion enables the States to include in their legislative 
acts not only the workers in the interstate industries but also 
those employed within the State. 

It is fully recognized by everyone that any wage-hour legislation 
is purely experimental, and the danger of the administration bili 
is that the Federal Board would have to set up a “guinea-pig 
laboratory” in which to experiment on both labor and industry 
throughout the whole United States. The measure I propose 
offers a more gradual and safer method of arriving at what even- 
tually would become more or less national standards for wages 
and hours. 

If we are to do this job, let us approach it properly; let us 
look where we are going before irreparable harm has been done 
May we realize that there is no difference between the interests 
of capital and the interests of labor, and that legislation hurting 
one injures the other. Above all, may we understand that there 
will be more jobs and better pay for all when the politicians and 
theorists permit that initiative, which made this the most pros- 
perous Nation on earth, to go to work once again. 


The Futures Market, That Is, Gambling in Grain 
Futures, Not Supply and Demand, or Tariffs, 
Fixes Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN A. MARTIN 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


On the bill (H. R. 8505) to provide for the conservation of national 
soil resources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 


Mr. MARTIN of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House, I submit a letter written to me by Mr. 
Ernest D. McDougall, a former resident of my home city, 
and a deep student of and writer and speaker on farm 
problems: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1937. 
Hon. JoHN A. MARTIN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR JOHN: Ever since our early acquaintance, back in Pueblo 
many years ago, I have followed your public career with great in- 
terest and approval. I am glad to know that you are taking an 
active part in the debate in the House on the farm problem. 

On reading newspaper accounts to date of the congressional 
debates on this important subject, I am led to fancy that I hear 
the joyful shouts of justifiable jubilation of the city slickers in 
La Salle Street in grateful recognition of the close cooperation they 
are getting in the Nation’s Capitol. 

There are a few fundamental facts, as obvious as a sore thumb, 
which many of the Senators and Representatives seem disposed to 
overlook: 

First. The antitrust laws, including the Robinson-Patman Act, 
apply only to industrial trusts and combinations in restraint of 
competitive trade; and, as expressly stated, they do not apply to 
agriculture. 

Second. The law of supply and demand does not and cannot apply 
to agriculture in the fixing of American prices for American-grown 
commodities sold and consumed in the United States, because 
agriculture is not organized in such a way as to bargain freely in 
the market place. 

Third. Contrary to the fact in the market for industrial products, 
the market for farm products is regulated and ruled by a ticker 
tape, which does not pretend to fix American prices for American 
supplies, but which claims to fix world prices on the basis of 
world supply and demand, not on the basis of domestic supply and 
demand. 

Fourth. Contrary to the fact in the industrial field, neither a 
protective tariff nor an embargo tariff can imsure to producers a 
fair price for farm products in the domestic market, because the 
market is regulated and ruled by a ticker tape which, in theory, 
fixes prices on the basis of world supplies and world demand, 
regardless of national tariffs. 

Fifth. So long as the market for farm products is regulated and 
ruled by a ticker tape assuming to reflect world prices, producers 
of supplies for domestic consumption cannot receive anything but 
world prices, unless, year after year, the Government pays cash to 
the producers equivalent to the difference between world prices 
and the prices which American producers ought to receive. 
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Sixth. The annual cost of trying to legislate on the basis of 
domestic supply and demand and at the same time trying to pre- 
serve the “futures market” is (a) the total sum of the Govern- 
ment’s cash benefit payments to farmers; plus (b) billions of dol- 
lars of speculative losses; plus (c) millions of dollars of futures 
brokers’ commissions; plus (d) billions of dollars of difference be- 
tween world prices and the prices American farmers ought to re- 
ceive for domestic supplies of farm products. 

It is sad, indeed, to behold the tragic spectacle of American 
statesmen struggling, in confusion, to legislate justly for agricul- 
ture. I dread to contemplate what the historian of the future will 
write about the messy, ill-considered legislation we are seeking to 
foist upon the more than 6,000,000 farmers of this country. The 
Congress is now hastily trying to enact farm legislation of a per- 
manent character. That is inexpressably sad. There is ample 
time remaining prior to the marketing of next year’s crops, to leg- 
islate deliberately for market control. That is the sensible course 
for the Congress to pursue. 

I hope that somehow our legislators will find opportunity to 
take a fresh view of the vital problem of farm markets and farm 
prices. 

Very sincerely, 
Ernest D. McDouGALL. 


Gambling in Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, speaking further on the 
question of what can be done to put the farmers of this 
Nation in a position to help themselves, I note that very 
little has been said about the detrimental influences of 
“grain gambling,” on the principal markets of the country. 
I realize, of course, that we have been assembled here to 
take emergency action to correct a farm situation that is 
now critical in the extreme, and I propose to go as far as 
any Member in passing emergency .egislation to meet the 
situation. Under the terms of H. R. 8505 I am fully con- 
vinced that we are not passing emergency legislation. For 
that reason I have used whatever powers I possess to make 
this bill better—not to destroy all legislation, but to pass 
such a measure as will meet an emergency situation. 

The best proof that we are doing nothing in this bill to 
meet this situation is that no new appropriation is contem- 
plated and no process taxes appear in the bill. This being 
true, then it is conclusive that we can pay the farmers no 
more in benefit payments in 1938 than we would if we did 
not pass this act at all. The chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture, in response to inquiries during the debate 
thus far, has stated that no new appropriations are 
contemplated. 

My position has been and now is that in this emergency, 
with all farm products selling far below the cost of produc- 
tion—wheat, cotton, and corn in particular—that we should 
immediately establish a minimum price on wheat and corn 
to cover that portion of these crops consumed within the 
United States and that the surplus, if any, can be sold by 
the owners for what they can get anywhere they can get it. 

That is not all we can do now. We can also plan for per- 
manent stability to farm prices, and one of the ways to 
plan for the future is to pass House Resolution 3256, which 
I introduced in this House on November 19— 
providing for the appointment of a Select Committee on Futures 
Trading to investigate and report to the House its findings and 
recommendations for further legislation as to futures trading in 
contract markets, especially as to short selling and margin re- 
quirements and as to alleged violations of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, with reference especially, but not exclusively, to 


wash sales, cross trades, accommodation trades, and fictitious 
sales; providing an appropriation therefor; and for other purposes 


If anyone doubts the evil effects and the depressing in- 
fluence of gambling in farm products, let me cite the fact 
that during the fiscal year of 1937 the Chicago Board of 
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Trade sold 8,050,872,000 bushels of wheat and received 37,- 
433,000 bushels. In other words, for every bushel received 
in Chicago 215 bushels were sold. Any one person or any 
group of persons, with proper and adequate financial back- 
ing can and does go into any grain market and sell fictitious 
wheat and those sales are not distinguishable, to the general 
public, from the sales of actual wheat. The result is that 
the price is pounded down and down. When the gambler 
has operated in sales long enough to have driven the price 
down, he immediately buys in an equal amount of grain at 
the pounded down price and cashes in on his transaction. 
He leaves the wheat pit with money he never earned and 
money that should have gone to the producers if he, as a 
gambler, had been prevented from this nefarious practice. 

While this practice is supposed to be regulated under au- 
thority of the Commodity Exchange Act, the fact is that 
these sales of fictitious commodities are going on and on, 
unmolested. The Chicago records here cited prove the im- 
potency of the Government under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. 

A further explanation of the operations of these wheat 
pits may throw further light on this whole farm-price 
situation. 

Let us see if we can unscramble this mess. The theory 
of scarcity is admittedly out. The theory of ever-normal 


granary is in. What I should like to discuss now is the | 


reason why, in the presence of the futures market, the pro- 
tective tariff and the law of supply and demand will not 
operate to give the farmers reasonable prices for the prod- 
ucts of their farms. 

The fatal fallacy lies in believing that the balancing of 
domestic supplies with domestic demand will result in fix- 
ing fair prices in the domestic market. 


law of supply and demand is that, with a supply in excess 
of demand, the price will decline; that, with a supply below | 
demand, the price will rise; and that, with a supply just 
equal to demand, the price will be just what the product is 
reasonably worth to the buyer and what the seller is willing 


to take. 

These ideal conditions are not present in the futures mar- 
ket, so far as domestic supplies are concerned. In the first 
place, the farmer has nothing to say as to the price he 
would like to receive, because his prices are determined by 
the ticker-tape of the futures market. In the presence of 
the futures market the farmer is not a free agent in selling 
his crops. He must take what is offered by the market 
gamblers. The law of supply and demand cannot operate 
under such conditions. 

I wish to point out the further fact that the futures 
traders do not claim that, as to the domestic market, the 
law of supply and demand can operate. What they claim 
is that the futures market reflects the price resulting from 
the operation of the law of supply and demand in world 
markets, not in domestic markets. But the Congress of the 
United States is not planning to frame legislation to fix the 
price of farm products in world markets. Our job is plenty 
big to fix American prices for American farmers. What we 
are trying to do, if I am not very much mistaken, is to fix 
prices for American products sold and consumed in America. 

The Chicago Board of Trade futures market cannot fix 
prices for farm products both on the basis of world supply 
and demand and also on the basis of our American standard 
of living and American production costs. That is an obvious 
fact which seems to have escaped the attention of those 
who are trying to frame legislation indirectly to fix the 
price of farm products and at the same time to preserve 
the business of the gamblers. Such an accomplishment is 
obviously beyond the power of finite man. 

I wish to read an excerpt from a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, the case of Cothran v. Ellis, 125 Ill. 496, 
500, speaking of the futures market and the law of supply 
and demand, as follows: 

Through its instrumentality the laws of supply and demand 


have been reversed, and the market is ruled by the amount of 
money its manipulators can bring to bear upon it, 





The theory of the | 
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Whether or not the futures market reflects world prices 
resulting from the operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand I shall not argue at this time. All I need to say is 
that that is what the futures traders claim for their futures 
market. As to the American market, however, it is com- 
monly understood that futures quotations, as indicated by 
the ticker-tape, are the result not of the volume of supplies 
of domestic sellers and the volume of demand of domestic 
buyers but rather the result of operations of the bulls and 
bears as they play the market up and down according to 
the rules of a gambling game which the courts have 
repeatedly denounced. 

As to the tariff, I should like to quote from a statement 
made by Dr. A. G. Black, Chief Economist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, on August 19, 1937. He said: 

The tariff wall would not do that (raise domestic prices). You 
could have an embargo tariff on these domestic. products, but 
that doesn’t necessarily mean that these prices will go up at all. 


We saw that in 1932, where we had a tariff of 25 cents a bushel 
on corn, but our corn price was 8 and 10 cents. 


At the same time there was a 42-cent tariff on wheat and 
wheat sold here at 30 cents a bushel. 

The tariff will not work in the presence of a futures mar- 
ket. The tariff, however, will work where a direct attack is 
made on the problem of giving the farmer a stable market 
price. Stable prices and futures markets do not mix. One 
cannot bet at the roulette table unless the wheel is in mo- 
tion. Neither can a futures market operate in the absence 
of continual fluctuation of price quotations. The tariff does 
operate as to industrial products. That is because prices 


| of industrial products are not determined by the ticker tape 


of the futures market. The tariff will work for the farmers 
if we give them a stable market. It will not work in a cash 
market that is subject to manipulation by the gamblers who 
run the futures market. 

We, as representatives of the people, now face the neces- 
sity of choosing to legislate for the commodity gamblers or 
for the farmers. We cannot do both. I am sure that the 
subject of futures trading has not yet been thoroughly in- 
vestigated from the farmers’ point of view. I have intro- 
duced a House resolution for such an investigation. The 
number is House Resolution 356. I believe that that reso- 


| lution, which has been referred to the Committee on Rules, 


should be reported out favorably and should be adopted by 
the House. Meanwhile, I think that the pending bill should be 
sent back to the Committee on Agriculture for further study. 

It is quite certain that if we are going to work on the 
theory of the law of supply and demand to determine prices 
of domestic supplies of farm products we shall be obliged to 
get rid of the futures market. If, on the other hand, we 
should make a direct attack on the problem of stabilizing 
agricultural prices at a reasonable level, then the futures 
market will fade out of the picture automatically, just as it 
did during the World War when prices of farm products 
were stabilized. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out a few very 
significant facts about the futures market that are not gen- 
erally understood. The Chicago Board of Trade is not the 
largest grain market in the world. It is not a grain market 
at all. It is a futures market, where they trade in futures 
contracts concerning the future fluctuations of prices. 
Minneapolis is the largest grain market in the country. 
Chicago stands sixth or seventh down the list of grain mar- 
kets in the United States. The volume of buying and sell- 
ing grain, as merchandise is so small, that the Chicago 
Board of Trade does not even go to the bother of marking 
their merchandise transactions up on the board. The big 
board is reserved exclusively for recording futures transac- 
tions; not all for cash or merchandise transactions. 

I wish to mention also the further fact that the futures 
market is not a market for the future delivery of grain or 
any other commodity. No deliveries are ever made in the 
futures market. It is said that less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the volume of futures transactions results in delivery. 








The further fact is that such deliveries as are made under 
futures contracts are not made in the futures market but 
in the cash, the merchandise, market. Everyone who sells 
in the futures market sells short, whether he be hedger or 
speculator. No one ever enters the futures market with the 
idea of making or taking delivery of anything. If he later 
changes his mind and wants to get rid of some actual grain 
under a futures contract, he must step out of the futures 
market and convert his futures contract into a cash contract 
and make his delivery in the cash or merchandise market. 

It may be well to ask: If all sellers in the futures market 
sell short, what, then, do the buyers buy? They buy a 
chance; they buy a lottery ticket, half of the numbers of 
which are losing numbers. There is not a kernel of grain, 
not a penny of purchase money back of a futures contract. 
There is nothing back of it except margin money, which is 
put up by both “‘buyers” and “sellers.” The futures contract 
is a gambling contract, pure and simple, as the courts have 
consistently held. 

The stock argument for futures trading is that the futures 
market gives to millers and other handlers of farm commodi- 
ties the opportunity to hedge. It might more truly be said 
that it creates the necessity for millers to hedge. It is the 
fluctuations of the futures market against which the hedging 
is done. Millers do not like speculation or gambling. They 
play the futures market in self defense against the havoc 
futures fluctuations bring to their investments in cash grain, 
as merchandise. Millers would much prefer to buy their 
wheat in a stable market, as other businessmen buy their 
stock-in-trade in a fairly stable market, without the inter- 
vention of futures trading. Whichever horn of the dilemma 
we chose to take, whether to aid the farmer in realistic 
fashion by means of the operation of the law of supply and 
demand or by directly fixing the prices of farm products at 
a proper level, we must reconcile ourselves to the idea of 
giving up all thought of preserving the futures market. 
There is the real problem that we face, no matter what 
theory of farm legislation we pursue. To dodge this problem 
presented by the futures markets is to continue to run down 
blind alleys, as we have been doing up to date. To dodge 
this problem is to fly in the face of fate. 

If we are sincere in doing something for the increase of 
the price of farm commodities, let us take action now in out- 
lawing for good the practice of unconscionable gamblers who 
profit on the misery of 30,000,000 people. The farmers gen- 
erally have known of this situation for years, but for some 
reason, not at all explainable, the gamblers have been per- 
mitted to continue merrily on and sell and resell necessaries 
of life to the deplorable loss of the farm population and to 
the acute financial distress of the whole country. If the mil- 
lions filched from the farmers by entrenched gamblers were 
permitted to be added to the farmers’ purchasing power, 
every business interest in the Nation would receive the bene- 
fits. From a selfish standpoint, if not through the dictates 
of human sympathy, the businessmen of the Nation should 
back this resolution and stop a limited few from destroying 
the Nation. 


Is the Press Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the year 1937 will go 
down in history as a year of tampering with the Federal 
court system and the year patriots demonstrated the pen 
is mightier than the sword and put down the rebellion 
against judicial independence by writing their indignation 
to Congress. 
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We are about to enter a new year and harbingers of a 
drive against another cherished liberty of the Republic may 
be seen lurking on the horizon. Whether they will be so 
bold as to linger when the rays of light of public opinion 
fall upon them remains to be seen. 

I refer to the freedom of the press. Recent slaps at the 
press both directly and indirectly by the present adminis- 
tration impels me to draw attention to this matter today. 

Published reports from four separate and distinct fronts 
indicate a sudden outward unfriendliness toward the free- 
dom of the press on the part of the New Deal. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, said: 

Freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of person 
under the protection of habeas corpus, and trial by juries im- 
partially selected—these principles form the bright constellation 


which has gone before us and guided our steps through an age 
of revolution and reformation 


These principles have not dimmed one iota in forming the 
constellation that has shown on the Republic in the nearly 
a century and a half since those words were uttered. They 
not only carried us through the trials of a new-born nation of 
the days of Washington and Jefferson but they have been 
recognized as sacred tenets through internal and external 
upheavals; through wars, panics, depressions, and the bitter- 
est of political campaigns. They form the keystone of 
political liberty. 

EDITORIALS IRK POSTMASTER GENERAL 

The majority of the press did not see fit to go along 
with the President and his New Deal experiments in last 
year’s election. Leaders of the administration admit that for 
the most part they have little complaint against the factual 
statements reported in the news columns but the thorn in 
the side is the editorial interpretation of the news made by 
the editors in a secluded section of their paper known as 
the editorial page. 

It appears the New Dealers are no longer able to conceal 
their bitterness toward this editorial freedom of the press. 
Their rash is breaking into the open as evidenced by Post- 
master General-National Democratic Chairman Farley’s re- 
cent radio statement inferring that he preferred using the 
radio for his speech because “it will be uncontaminated by 
coincident editorial comment.” 

Another of the outbreaks appears in the more recent action 
on the part of the National Labor Relations Board which 
has issued a dragnet subpena requiring a trade-journal editor 
to make complete revelation of all details concerning the 
writing, publishing, and circulating of an article which ap- 
peared in a regular issue of the publication criticizing the 
Labor Relations Board. 

A still further disturbing report is the headline appearing 
in the current issue of a weekly newspaper published in my 
own State of Michigan indicating the Department of Justice 
has been asked by someone here in Washington to investigate 
that newspaper. 

And on the fourth front we find the Treasury Department 
discriminating against the newspapers of the country in a 
national advertising campaign in which full-page, paid-for 
advertisements are run in the current issues of a number of 
weekly magazines on the authorization of the Treasury. 

FREE PRESS AND DICTATORSHIP WILL NOT MIX 

Dictatorships do not flourish under freedom of the press. 
When the sandman of dictatorship attempts to close the eyes 
of the Nation with propaganda prior to his attempt to seize 
the reins of the United States Government, it will be the 
press, and only a “free” press, that will tear the veil from 
his face and disclose him in his true form. When that day 
comes the press will be the Paul Revere of the new revolu- 
tion. The people, having thus had their interest aroused, 
will investigate for themselves. Then they will act according 
to the dictates of their own conscience. One-man rule and 
dictatorships are no longer bogeymen. They are flesh and 
blood in the world today. And they have walked into being 
as nations slumbered. A free press and free speech in Amer- 
ica are our only sentinels against it happening here. 
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I am in accord with the Postmaster General when he re- 
fers to the great benefits accrued in the development of the 
radio. 

It has been a real asset to the farm folk of our Nation who 
are unable to have the morning newspaper with their break- 
fast. 

It is a real boon to our churches in reaching the multitudes 
who do not attend religious services. 

It is proving a real factor in enlightening our Nation in 
the fields of education, drama, science, music, and govern- 
ment. 

It has done much to bring our 48 States closer together. 

But I am in distinct disagreement with the National Demo- 
cratic chairman when he stated in his radio broadcast of 
November 8, this year, that “if it were not for this new 
agency of communication the public mind would inevitably 
be confused.” 

In making this remark he was leading up to his statement 
that the radio pleased him because through it his address 
that was to follow would be “uncontaminated by coincident 
editorial comment.” 

IS THIS UNDECLARED WAR ON PRESS? 

When a Cabinet member speaks it is news. When the 
national chairman of one of our political parties speaks, 
that is likewise news. It is even greater news when the 
person speaking is both Cabinet member and national chair- 
man of the party in power. And when this news source be- 
gins to tell the public about “editorial contamination,” and 
discriminate and voice preference for one method of dis- 
seminating his news over another, it is time to take an 
inventory of what is happening. 

As national chairman, are his remarks to imply that the 
Democratic Party will resort wholly to radio in its cam- 
paigns of 1938 and 1940? 

As a Cabinet member, does his statement mean his ad- 
ministration is about to start an undeclared war on the 
press unless newspapers change the tone and hue of the 
editorial page? . 

Fortunately the press is not easily frightened. It does not 
look to the Government for favors. 

Until the administration furnishes a radio for every home 
and so regiments its citizens that they be required to devote 
a certain and definite period each day to listening to a fire- 
side chat from Washington, any movement to minimize the 
place of the press in the life of the Nation will fall far 
short of its aim. 

Mr. Farley seems to have overlooked the fact that radio, 
though it may boast to the contrary, has its editorial 
writers of the air in the form of commentators who en- 
deavor to “interpret” the news in their broadcasts. Not the 
least important of these is ex-New Dealer Gen. Hugh John- 
son. The names of others are familiar to every radio lis- 
tener in America, and they do no more than the unidentified 
writer of newspaper editorials whose name rarely gets before 
the public. 

The advantage is that Mr. Farley’s address, or that of any 
other person, may be subjected to attack by the radio edi- 
torial commentator but the chances are that those com- 
ments will not go to the same ears nor probably to as many 
ears as did the address itself. Then, too, the radio editorial 
literally vanishes in the air once it has been “published.” 
The newspaper editorial is more lasting. It will be bound 
in the whole paper by libraries, may be clipped, and pre- 
served by some readers and read and reread by others. It 
is record, black on white. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of the press go hand in 
hand. Preservation of radio’s free speech is as important 
as maintaining the freedom of the press. The life of a free 
people will endure as long as newspapers with their news 
columns and editorial writers, and radio stations with their 
uncensored news flashes and their news commentators enjoy 
freedom of speech and press. 

There is no denying that there are a few papers in exist- 
ence which twist the news to fit their whims and policies, 
but these are in the extreme minority and few of them 
from a political standpoint could elect a third assistant 
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coroner. The public cannot be fooled and it has a way 
of doing away with this type paper just as it has of dealing 
with the unscrupulous businessman. Papers of this type are 
the exception—not the rule. My acquaintance with editors 
convinces me that the great majority of them try diligently 
and religiously to keep their news columns free of propa- 
ganda. They take the news as it comes, regardless of 


newspaper policy, and they rely upon their editorial page 
This fact is accepted 


for the expression of their own views. 
by the public. 
WHAT IS BEHIND N. L. R. B. ACTION? 

Those jealous of freedom of the press will watch with inter- 
est the developments in the National Labor Relations Board’s 
subpena of the editor of a trade journal in connection with 
the Weirton Steel Co. case. There may be some dispute as 
to the motive of the Board in demanding the editor of Mill 
and Factory to produce about everything imaginable in con- 
nection with his gathering, producing, and circulating his 
magazine article called “The True Story of Weirton.” The 
article is reported to have been reprinted and circulated 
among Weirton employees. If the publishers of the article 
are being cited merely as printers of the circulated reprint, 
let the Labor Board make that plain. If the citation involves 
the publication of the article, which contained statements 
critical of the National Labor Relations Board, in the regular 
course of the issue of the magazine, then there will no doubt 
be a question involving the freedom of the press. 

If the Labor Board feels that the Weirton officials exerted 
undue influence by distributing copies of the article among 
their employees, I fail to see wherein the editor or publisher 
of the article should be harassed and cited to appear and 
produce such things as records, memoranda, proofs, and notes 
of telephone conversations, and interviews. That should be 
a matter between the Labor Board and Weirton officials. 

Labor has long recognized and utilized the free press. It 
has established its own press and says what it thinks. Irre- 
spective of the merits of the Weirton labor dispute, labor’s 
interest will be tied up in the trade-journal citation if it 
becomes an issue of freedom of the press. There is a very 
fine labor newspaper published in my home city and I am 
just as anxious to see freedom of the press maintained for 
that editor as I am to see it preserved for the papers in the 
more general news field. 

From Michigan today comes the published report of a re- 
quest made that the Department of Justice investigate the 
newspaper Social Justice founded by the Reverend Father 
Charles E. Coughlin and classed among those militant foes 
of the New Deal policies. A free press applies as much to 
the National Union for Social Justice as it does to a metro- 
politan daily. It entitles that group to have its own paper 
and express its own views. Are such independent papers, 
conscientiously devoted to expounding the principles of the 
organization they represent, to be harassed because they differ 
and criticize the administration? 'This phase of this case will 
be watched if there is foundation for the published report. 

TREASURY ADVERTISES—BUT NOT WITH NEWSPAPERS 


Neither can action cf the Treasury Department, in tossing 
its head in the air and ignoring newspapers when it decided to 
engage in an advertising campaign, go unnoticed in view of 
some of these other recent developments. Full page and 
highly colored advertisements intended to boost the sale of 
United States Savings bonds appeared last week in such 
magazines as Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Time, 
and Literary Digest. I am advised not a single newspaper 
participated in this advertising program. These ads were 
placed by two advertising agencies, one in New York and the 
other in St. Louis, on the approval of Dr. James W. Bryan, 
Chief of the Information Section of the Division of Treasury 
Bonds. To my knowledge this is the first time the United 
States Government has ever gone in for a paid advertising 
campaign of this type and scope in a peacetime effort to 
induce the public to buy direct obligations of the Government. 

Such an advertising policy does not seem consistent with 
gocd business practices in view of the fact that the news- 
papers have devoted thousands upon thousands of columns 
of space for news stories based on press releases of the 











various departments of the Government. In this respect the 
New Deal is apparently shoving the goose that laid the 
golden egg out of the hennery and into the cold. 

Press agentry, glorified by Barnum and perpetuated by 
the press contact of every circus that followed, has been 
made a most active part of every New Deal agency. With 
approximately 100 departments, bureaus, boards, and author- 
ities of the Government maintaining on a full-time basis 
their divisions of information that grind out a variety of 
press releases, the newspaper readers are given more Govern- 
ment news than ever before. The present administration has 
dipped into the cream of American journalism in many 
cases to obtain some of its press chiefs. I have no desire at 
this time to criticize or differentiate between the types of re- 
leases sent out. That is another story. Much of the in- 
formation contained in the releases is highly informative and 
actually constitutes news. In the great mass of press releases 
that leave Washington daily from these governmental press 
agencies, it cannot be otherwise than that some of it is actu- 
ally advertising for the New Deal. One prominent writer 
recently said: 

Thus while the editors may condemn the New Deal in relative 
obscurity of their editorial pages, the New Dealers continue to 
sell it in the more potently opinion-making news columns. 

In every major movement of the New Deal it has depended 
upon the newspapers of the Nation to carry the message 
to the citizens. Despite its growing unfriendliness, it sought 
and utilized the press of the land to carry out appeals in 
connection with the most recent unemployment census. 
Members of Congress recently received a letter from Unem- 
ployment Census Administrator Biggers urging them to make 
appeals— 
through newspaper interviews stressing the importance to the 


Nation of full knowledge of the extent of unemployment * * 
etc. 


In a booklet containing a “suggested program of action” 
which was sent to the “Mayors’ Committee for Assisting in 
Unemployment Census” throughout the Nation, Administrator 
Biggers placed much stress on ways and means of securing 
newspaper publicity on the census. This is one of the most 
up-to-date examples of the dependence placed on the news- 
papers by the present administration when it has a big job 
to undertake. 

Likewise, recent in this respect was the action on the part 
of the Farm Security Administration and the A. A. A. in 
calling the Negro newspaper editors of the Nation to Wash- 
ington last Wednesday and Thursday for the purpose, ac- 
cording to the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s own 
press release, of “discussing the programs of the two organi- 
zations in relation to the Negro press and the Negro farmers.” 

There is nothing new in Government contacts with the 
press although the New Deal had expanded that field. I cite 
these two instances of recent date to show that although the 
Postmaster General turns to the radio and the Treasury 
spends its advertising money with the magazines, the admin- 
istration is still willing to take advantage of the news col- 
umns in advancing its programs. 

HAS FINGER ON AIR WAVES 

The Federal Government has a closer grip on the radio 
stations than it has on the newspapers. The broadcasting 
stations must renew their licenses every 6 months. They 
depend entirely upon the partisan Federal Communications 
Commission to keep competition out of their broadcasting 
field. In protecting this field, the Commission indirectly 
protects the revenues because the stations derive their in- 
comes from their advertising field. With the 6-months’ 
renewal regulation there is a close relationship between the 
broadcasters and the administration. Then, too, alterations 
and improvements at the station must bear the approval of 
the Government. The administration has its fingers on the 
air waves. As yet it has not attempted to stifle free speech 
on the air waves but the facilities for so doing are within its 
reach. 

The press is more independent and is more free of Gov- 
ernment regulation. The publisher makes a sworn state- 
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ment in applying for the privilege of sending his paper 
through the mail as second-class matter and is required 
to publish a statement of ownership each year. Further 
than that the Government has no more strings tied to the 
press than it has to an ordinary merchant or manufacturer. 
The Government does not keep competition out of his field 
nor does it deny use of the mails to more than one paper 
of the same type, in the same field, and issued at the same 
time of day. 

How long this privilege will last depends upon the con- 
stant vigilance of the publishers themselves and upon the 
length of time our citizens continue to want free press and 
free speech. Utterly ignoring the press in an advertising 
campaign will not eliminate a free press. Neither would 
abolition of the scores of “divisions of information” for as 
long as the records of the Government are public, the news- 
papers will get the news to the people. They did it before 
the New Deal increased these information departments by 
35 percent. 

FREE PRESS BAN WILL NOT COME OPENLY 

Curb on a free press will not come through these open 
and readily distinguishable sources. By bringing these cita- 
tions to your attention I would not imply that it is time 
to shout “Wolf, wolf.” Yet who 12 months ago would have 
given serious thought to the idea that the administration 
had in mind tampering with the Supreme Court? An ad- 
ministration bold enough to attempt to subordinate an inde- 
pendent judiciary may be considered likewise bold enough 
to attempt to curb a free press. 

With the Nation in its present state of mind, as evidenced 
by the uprising against the Supreme Court packing scheme, 
I would hesitate to predict that anyone would be so bold as 
to openly propose clamping down the lid on freedom of 
press and freedom of speech. 

There are other ways of slowly attempting to accomplish 
that end. Experiments may be attempted. Newspapers 
using wire services as a source of outside news are a part of 
interstate commerce. Papers delivered to subscribers be- 
yond State borders are in interstate commerce. In some 
cunningly worded Federal licensing bill covering “any per- 
son, firm, or corporation” we may some day find the Goy- 
ernment tightening control of the press. If censorship and 
dictatorship of the press are to come, they will come through 
some unguarded channel. Efforts may first be made to 
place a curse upon the press in the minds of the people. 

The movement may come as a thief in the night and 
loving freedom as we do we can but watch with interest the 
developments on the fronts I have outlined and exercise 
vigilance for the perpetuation of the bright constellation 
referred to by Jefferson. Once the press is gagged the 
movements against speech and religion will form in rapid 
succession, 


Justice for Tom Mooney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 





SPEECH OF DUDLEY NICHOLS TO ORGANIZED LABOR AND 
RELIGION IN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., ON OCTOBER 20, 1937 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in the case 
of Tom Mooney, certain supreme values are at stake. 

Here is due process of law, absolute equality before the law 
of every man, denied. Here is the American ideal of justice, 
democracy, and the square deal, ravished. Here is the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, openly, officially, 
and persistently profaned. Here is the most priceless of 
human values—genuine freedom of thought, of conscience, 
of speech, press, and assemblage, desecrated. 
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With these facts staring us in the face, we, a group of 
Representatives, sincere American citizens, have associated 
ourselves together. We feel that these values are too great 
to be dissipated by prejudice and passion. We accept the 
specific task of aiding to create a public will to free Mooney 
and Billings, and an organization designed to help make 
the will effective: National Committee To Enforce the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Bill of Rights in the 
“Strange Case of Tom Mooney.” 

The people everywhere who will listen must be told the 
truth about Tom Mooney—his militant advocacy of inter- 
national peace, his labor record, his persecutions, the hor- 
rible crime pinned upon him, his imprisonment, and his 
appalling, abortive struggle for justice in the California 
courts. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the extension of remarks 
a speech by California’s foremost citizen, a Hollywood play- 
wright, the Honorable Dudley Nichols, in an address to 
organized labor and religion in San Francisco, on October 
20, 1937, entitled “Justice for Tom Mooney.” 

The speech is as follows: 


I'm glad to be here tonight, to help give Tom Mooney the voice 
he has been deprived of for nearly 21 years. The Committee for 
the Freedom of Mooney and Billings, all the labor organizations 
that make up that committee, all of you and the people on this 
platform, we are the voice of Tom Mooney. It is his indomitable 
spirit that works in us and compels us to proclaim against an 
injustice that shames not only California but all America—an 
injustice that was aimed at organized labor but fell upon two 
brave men—Mooney and Billings. 

The fate of Tom Mooney shows how the forces of power, greed, 
and gain make war on the thing they fear most—the organization 
of labor. They will not find it so easy from now on under the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. They will invent more subtle and 
cunning methods in their attempts to discredit the union of 
labor, by shouting “Red” at able, honest union organizers, by 
creating splits in the ranks of labor, by pitting company unions 
against real unions, by encouraging jurisdictional disputes, and 
by force and violence whenever they can get away with it. 

Nevertheless we are coming into a new era for labor, and for 
that very reason we must not forget the forerunners who made 
this era possible. We must fight harder than ever to right the 
wrongs of the past. 

I wonder if anyone here tonight can really be aware of what it 
means to spend 21 years of life in a prison. I’m sure I can’t. 
Not really. Our imaginations won't bite that deep. Twenty-one 
years deprived of the simple freedom that is granted to a stray 
dog in the streets. It’s the full span of maturity in a man—all 
of the energetic, creative, fun-loving, hard-working years of a 
man’s life, the years that love activity and the appetite for living 
that activity brings—and peaceful sleep and a glad awakening, 
in the midst of a family and friends. 

Perhaps if you have committed a great wrong and been justly 
convicted by a just society of fellowmen, it is easier to bear—for 
there a sense of expiation accompanies a sense of guilt in civilized 
man. 

But when you have committed a great right, when you have 
worked unselfishly for the betterment of your brothers among 
humanity, and been unjustly accused and unjustly convicted by 
the forces of power, greed, and gain, I wonder if any of us would 
have the courage and the strength to stand it, to stand it without 
losing sanity of mind and body, without losing a love of our 
fellowmen, without hoarding up bitterness and hatred. 

Mooney and Billings have. It is we who are outside prison bars 
who must hoard up bitterness for Tom Mooney—bitterness against 
corrupt, powerful interests, against crooked politics and crookeder 
politicians, against bought-up officials and those dealers in justice 
who deal with a cold deck. 

It was the forces of power, greed, and gain that framed Tom 
Mooney—framed him because they hated him—and hated him 
because he was a great labor organizer, in advance of his time, 
who knew how to go about protecting labor against their. exploita- 
tion. They knew that labor properly organized would have a voice 
as powerful as their own, that would weaken their money-making 
power, and they wouldn’t stand for that kind of opposition. 

They wanted Tom Mooney’s life, and failing that they tried to 
bury him alive. But after nearly 21 years they still cannot de- 
stroy his spirit—they still cannot rub the slate clean. Even the 
grave could not rob Tom Mooney of his meaning. There is a black 
spot on the slate of California, and every thinking, honest man 
knows it is there—and they cannot wash it off. 

Every year his voice from the living grave grows louder. It is 
like Poe's story of the Telltale Heart. In that story a murder was 
committed, and the murderer buried the body behind masonry. 
The wall was bricked up. It was a perfect crime. Nobody would 
ever discover it. The murderer must have felt that secret glee 
that the men who framed Mooney must have experienced when 
the jury brought in a verdict of guilty. But wait a minute— 
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from behind the masonry a beating sound was heard, like the 
ticking of a heart. At first the murderer could just hear it, 
But gradually it grew louder—and louder—and he could do noth- 
ing to stop it. And finally everybody could hear it, and the wall 
was torn away, and the crime discovered. 

Just so with Tom Mooney, they may have thought him safely 
buried alive. But his heart keeps beating. It grows louder every 
day—every time a meeting such as this is held—every morning 


Tom Mooney wakens in his prison. And it must finally attract the 


attention of the whole world, if necessary, for us to tear away 
those walls of injustice. 

There is a saying that Truth, given a fair fight, will always win. 
Truth in Tom Mooney’s case has not had a fair fight—but still it 
is going to win. 

It’s an old, old story—this framing and imprisoning of men 
who threaten corrupt power. I remember an Irish friend of mine 
telling me with great bitterness about Sir Roger Casement, who 
was executed for treason by the British. The tribunal that sen- 
tenced him revealed that Casement’s diary contained shocking 
information pertaining to sexual perversion. 

They were so shocking that even his sympathizers turned their 
backs on him in his last hours. But this Irish friend of mine 
has ascertained that Casement had spent some time in Brazil, and 
being a man of scholarly, scientific interest, had made copious 
notes pertaining to a little-known tribe of savages, and with true 
scientific thoroughness had also noted down their sexual habits. 
He intended to write a book about the tribe. Instead of that his 
notebook was presented as a diary of his private life. My friend 
had a final comment to make. 

“The English,” he said, “never defeat their enemies; they always 
disqualify them.” 

And the same tactics are used within nations as between them. 
Corrupt, powerful interests don’t defeat outstanding labor leaders: 
they try to disqualify them. The forces of power, greed, and gain, 
which are completely lawless, will too frequently try to use the 
law—the very machinery of justice—to trap the men who threaten 
their power by organizing labor. 

Once we realize that, once we face that unpalatable fact, we 
realize that you don’t have to belong to any party or class to fight 
for victims like Tom Mooney. You don’t have to be a Communist, 
or a Socialist, or a Democrat, or a Four Square Gospelite, or a 
Seventh-day Adventist to get up on your hind legs and say, “I 
won't stop fighting and I won't shut up until they free Mooney 
and Billings.” 

All you have to be is an American. 


This great country of ours was conceived in the spirit of free- 
dom and justice and democracy. That is a great and lofty ideal; 


that this is a free, just country that is to be ruled by and for the 


people. Not just a few people, but for all the people. Those great 
revolutionaries who gave this country birth wrote it all down in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. They said to the world: “Here is the cradle of 
equality, justice, and democracy; come and find life, liberty, and 
pursue happiness.” And the world came and America grew into a 
great Nation. 

Those are the principles which have made us great, and if we 
still believe in them, if we are still good Americans, we must say 
to ourselves: “Every time our American machinery of justice is 
used to commit an injustice a stone is being removed from the 
foundation of our country.” America is like a stone tower, 
ae” by liberty, given height by democracy, and founded on 
ustice. 

One injustice—one stone knocked loose from the base of the 
tower—may not be so frightening. Ten may weaken the tower. 
And a hundred may bring it down. 

And it is up to me—to you, to every one of us—to do everything 
in our power to put back the stones that are torn away. We must 
keep the foundation of America firm. I say that an official— 
whether he be a district attorney or a Governor (and I'm sorry there 
is a traditional bridge between those offices)—-who fails to do every- 
thing in his power to correct an injustice is not being a good 
American. 

And he is not being a good human being, because all civilized 
society is foundexi on the idea of human justice. 

The real enemies of that flag are those who perpetrate injustice, 
those who fall to right it, and those who fail to fight it. 

It is not enough to say, as some well-meaning people do, that 
they don’t know enough about the case of Mooney and Billings to 
take sides with conviction. If you see smoke pouring from your 
neighbor’s house, you are not being a good neighbor or a good 
citizen if you hurry past and say, “Well, there may be a fire there, 
but I doubt it; and anyway, I’m too busy to stop and find out.” 

For nearly 21 years the black smoke of injustice has been hovering 
over Tom Mooney’s prison cell, and it is the duty of an American 
citizen to find out where the fire is and put it out. 

That flag does not represent 3,000 miles of continent between two 
oceans and 48 pieces of property called States. It stands for 
130,000,000 people who believe in a government of freedom, justice, 
and democracy—who believe that human life is more important 
than a bank account or a foot of ground. One of those 48 stars, 
called California, is not very bright tonight. It was smudged when 
Tom Mooney was railroaded into prison. Let us never stop until 
that smudge is wiped off and the star shines bright again! 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEWARK EVENING NEWS, DECEMBER 
3, 1937 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, timely fore- 
thought in connection with the bill to fix a minimum-wage 
standard and maximum hours for employment is a survey 
recently made under the direction of the commissioner of 
labor for the State of New Jersey, John J. Toohey. The sur- 
vey, confined in scope to women and minors employed in 
factories, indicates that there are nearly 50,000 in our State 
who are being paid from $5 to $7.99 weekly. There is no 
doubt in my mind that these employers are among those 
opposed to the enactment of the Black-Connery bill. 

Mr. Edward J. Flynn, an official of the State department 
of labor, supervisor of the census, makes the following ob- 
servation in his report: 


The present state of social unrest throughout the world, be- 
coming more evident daily, shows it is necessary that society itself, 
through its governmental agencies, establish some rules and take 
some steps to cure basic conditions that threaten its stability. 

Failure of society to attempt to handle this problem can result 
only in irresponsible and radical organizations and developments 
which are dangerously apparent. I believe that public knowledge 
and public opinion can and will tend to cure this condition. 


Well, and mildly, stated. It is with not a small degree of 
shame that I call the attention of the Congress to this situa- 
tion in my State, but the importance of the question of a 
fair, living wage from both an economic and social stand- 
point makes it necessary to throw the light wherever the 
unscrupulous employer may be making his vicious contribu- 
tion against enlightened progress. 

The report of the survey is not taken from the monthly 
bulletin of the New Jersey Manufacturers Association, but 
from the Newark Evening News of Friday, December 3, 1937, 
and, under leave to extend my remarks, I include the article 
in full: 


{From the Newark Evening News, December 3, 1937] 


Less THAN A LIVING WAGE PAID THOUSANDS IN STATE—NEW JERSEY 
Survey ScaNs Factories’ SALARIES OF WOMEN AND MINORS AND 
Finps 34,000 Get UNDER $5 WEEKLY, 292,000 BELOw $17 
TRENTON: A survey of wages and working hours of women and 

children in small New Jersey factories revealed today an estimated 

34,000 receive less than $5 weekly. Another 292,000 are paid less 

than $17, considered a “minimum living wage.” ‘The survey has 

just been completed by the minimum-wage division of the State 
labor department. 

Edward J. Flynn, supervisor of the division, declared today the 
survey shows more “deplorable conditions.” Many poorly paid 
workers, he said, are forced to accept supplemental relief or 
charity. 

Although the minimum-wage law was passed several years ago, 
no funds for its enforcement were appropriated. Last year Labor 
Commissioner Toohey received an appropriation of $12,500 for 
the work. Most of this has been spent on the survey. Both 
Toohey and Flynn now believe they need more money to obtain 
enforcement. 

NEEDS MORE INSPECTORS 


Cooperation has been obtained from local police and from sym- 
pathizers who have volunteered information on violators of the 
law. To have a systematic check on violators, Flynn said the de- 
partment needs more inspectors. 

The survey is the first of its kind ever made in the State, 
Flynn said, and is one of the most complete in the country. 
Flynn was willing to discuss a few cases he has investigated 
without revealing names of the employees. 

Flynn said one Morris County factory employs 83 women and 
minors who divided a weekly pay roll of $605. Average earnings 
of workers are under $7.50 weekly. On the same pay roll are 10 
members of the owner’s family, some of whom do no work. 
These 10 share a pay roll of $552, the owner and his partner 
receiving $100 each weekly. 
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NEWARK CONCERN 

A Newark concern which competes with the Morris County 
plant has an average weekly pay roll of $14.67. Flynn said the 
owner of the Newark plant made enough money in recent years 
to retire and turn the plant over to his employees. He contends 
this is proof the Morris County plant should pay more. 

A handkerchief factory in Passaic County has an average 
weekiy pay roil of $9.86 and competes with a nearby factory that 
pays employees an average of $19.67. 

Flynn says he upbraided one employer whose average pay roll 
was only $7.40 in a plant employing 121. Flynn says the em- 
ployer said his workers “weren't worth any more.” 

DECLARES CURE NEEDED 

Commenting on the survey, Flynn said he believes the “present 
state of social unrest throughout the world, becoming more evi- 
dent daily, shows it is necessary that society itself, through its 
governmental agencies, establish some rules and take some steps to 
cure basic conditions that threaten its stability. 

“Failure of society to attempt to handle this problem can result 
only in irresponsible and radical organizations and developments 
which are dangerously apparent. I believe that public knowledge 
and public opinion can and will tend to cure this condition 

“There is a minimum cost of living necessary to maintain a 
human being at a standard below which they become a moral and 
physical menace to society. Whenever any person or organization 
employs human beings for the purpose of making a profit on their 
labor and pays them less than an amount sufficient to sustain the 
moral and physical strength necessary to do the work expected 
from them, it is self-evident that society is paying at least a part 
of the employer’s labor bill. 

“It is self-evident that American industry as a whole, either 
through wages or taxes, is paying for maintenance of American 
labor. It is evident also that reputable business is paying for its 
own labor in wages and also paying the wages for the ‘chiseling’ 
employers by taxation and charities.” 

The survey covered 228,000 women and minors working in fac- 
tories. Labor Department statistics show there are at least 150,000 
that were not surveyed. Assuming the same pay rates prevail for 
the 150,000 as do for the 228,000, there are 45,300 receiving from $5 
to $7.99 weekly. ‘he total number in other pay brackets follows: 

From $8 to $9.99, 42,781; $10 to $11.99, 46,259; $12 to $12.99, 
26,850; $13 to $14.99, 50,604; $15 to $16.99. 48,034, bringing the total 
of those under $17 to 292,807. 

There are 31,519 receiving from $17 to $18.99; 24,974 from $19 to 
$20.99; 19,085 from $21 to $24.99; and 10,431 who are paid more 
than $25. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation Has Paid Divi- 
dends to American Taxpayers Amounting to a 
Return of $7 for Each Dollar Spent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


ADDRESS OF J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BU- 
REAU OF INVESTIGATION, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, DELIVERED AT NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 3, 
1937, BEFORE THE ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago I read 
newspaper reports of an address by J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which he had 
delivered at New York City before the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

Once again I was impressed by the quoted assertion of 
this inspiring public servant as he told his audience of the 
return which his organization is making to the American 
people. 

In this instance I was of the opinion that his splendid 
address, Public Duty in Law Enforcement, should be read 
in full by both Members of Congress and the public, that I 
called for a copy of the speech that I might include it in 
the Recorp. 

I do so with the feeling that I voice the almost unanimous 
approval of the House in sincere appreciation for this in- 
vestment, which is a most profitable one to the citizens of 
our Republic. 
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Pusiic Duty In LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Law enforcement officers and men engaged in the business of 
life insurance have many things in common. Both of us attempt 
to insure life by saving life and we use many of the same methods, 
although directed in different channels. You have your scientific 
aids toward the preservation of life—-we have our scientific methods 
by which we endeavor to safeguard the lives of the persons for 
whose protection we are in part responsible. 

Your enemies are disease, accident, and violence—ours can be 
classified almost entirely in the latter category. You work toward 
your ends by education—we struggle to achieve results by the 
same method. However, I am sorry to say that at times we are 
not entirely successful. To those who pay you premiums on their 
life insurance, there is a personal element and a personal realization 
of risk which causes them to be much more receptive to your 
educational programs which, if followed, will enable them to live 
to a more mature age. Our efforts in education, however, while as 
thoroughly vital and while directed to the very same persons, who 
have an equally personal investment in the matter, all too often 
meet with apathy. Were it not for this widespread public indiffer- 
ence toward crime conditions, for a too general attitude of “let the 
other fellow do it,” we would not be faced with the fact that the 
criminal army of America is composed of over 4,300,000 persons. 


CRIMES ARE REPEATED 


I am sure that you gentlemen have ample reason to appreciate 
the efficacy of statistics and the need for every available fact to 
guide you in your business. It may surprise you to know that 
in the important business of crime eradication, figures and facts 
and statistics are still in a rather lamentable state. It was not 
until the Federal Bureau of Investigation a few years ago began to 
gather statistics from various law-enforcement bodies throughout 
America that there was any picture whatever regarding the extent 
and fluctuation of crime. Even today those figures are incomplete, 
although they rapidly are assuming proportions which give us an 
accurate view of the conditions as they actually exist. Neverthe- 
less, there are many necessary facts still lacking. For instance, we 
do not know exactly how many criminals are repeaters in crime. 
As gaged by fingerprints received, we know that fully 55 percent 
of all persons arrested have been arrested before. However, the 
lives of these men and women in many cases were shrouded in 
mystery until recent years when the growth of the Fingerprint 
Division of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, serving all parts 
of America, revealed their true identities. 

There was a dearth of accurate statistics on the disposition 
of various cases. We found in numerous instances that a person 
who had been successfully masquerading as a first offender, in 
reality had behind him a long string of past violations. Thus 
you see we are only now beginning to get at the true facts re- 
garding the extent and ramifications of crime, and the picture is 
truly alarming. Especially is this true in the taking of human 
life. You, as life-insurance men, are, I know, vitally concerned 
with the fact that there are roaming at large today in the United 
States some 200,000 potential murderers who during their lifetime 
will account for the deaths by violence of more than 300,000 
persons, unless the present murder rate is reduced. 

It should be a matter of most vital concern to know that every 
40 minutes a human being is struck down in homicide. It should 
interest you also to realize that many of these crimes are those 
of degeneracy, often committed by persons afflicted with diseases 
which only recently have been discussed in public. Further, as 
persons who are interested in preventives, you should know that 
the slayers of the more than 13,000 persons who are our annual 
homicide victims are extremely blessed by the kindness of lax 
criminal laws, the eagerness of shrewd and often unscrupulous 
attorneys, and professional crime magicians, the soft-heartedness 
of many State parole and pardon boards, and the apathy of the 
public to the extent that the average murderer in the United 
States now spends less than 54 months in prison as the result 
of his crime. 


CRIME IS COSTLY TO NATION 


Life insurance companies have a distinct stake in the preven- 
tion of crime. Certainly murder is costly to you. The wreckage 
of human lives brought about by anguish and sorrow should be 
a consideration. When you realize that there are over 13,000 
cases of murder and manslaughter each year and over 47,500 
aggravated assaults, any one of which can affect later life, the 
problem resolves itself into one involving a distinct monetary 
consideration which cannot fail to be aided by the attention of 
such great fact-finding bodies as life-insurance companies. You 
have done great work in admonishing the public on the necessity 
for quick diagnosis and speedy treatment of numerous diseases; 
you have educated persons on the dangers of cancer, of tuber- 
culosis, and of heart ailments, and within the last few years you 
have been courageous pathfinders in the distribution of informa- 
tion concerning the viciousness of our so-called social diseases. 
To my mind, crime is as malignant as any cancer, and it is as 
distinct a subject of health as tuberculosis. Both the victim of 
tuberculosis and the victim of the slayer may carry life insurance. 
Tuberculosis victims have a chance to recover. No murder victim 
ever again rises from his sprawled position where he has been 
knocked prone by the bullet from the gun of a criminal. 

It might be profitable for insurance companies to take more in- 
terest in many of our jails and some of our reformatories and peni- 
tentiaries. It is a distinct matter of public health to know whether 
persons are being housed in unclean surroundings; whether they 
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are being forced to remain in the same cells with other prisoners 
suffering from contagious diseases; whether the mentally unfit are 
being housed with prisoners of normal mentality, and whether 
unfit persons are being released to again prey upon the public. 

It should be your consideration that law-enforcement agencies 
be given every benefit of proper public support, proper appropria- 
tion and assistance. By proper law enforcement, the public may 
survive; without it you may be sure that you will pay more insur- 
ance and indemnities. 


MUST LOOK TO CAUSES 


Reverting again for a moment to the matter of prisons and 
jails, a survey would reveal some appalling facts regarding the 
number of degenerates who are often improperly incarcerated in 
surroundings where they can spread their degeneracy to others and 
thus increase their menace, or who are released improperly, or im- 
properly sentenced, or not removed, as they should be, from com- 
munion with our daily life. The surprising increase of degenerate 
sex crimes within the last few years has revealed an urgent neces- 
sity for corrective action by every public-minded body. This is not 
wholly a problem of law enforcement. In many cases, as you well 
know, degeneracy can be traced to disease, mental or physical. 
There should be given to the cure of degeneracy the same thought, 
the same eager perseverance, the same persistent investigation 
that has resulted in the lessening of many other dangerous diseases. 

Naturally, the results of degeneracy, taking form in numerous 
crimes, fall into the hands of the law-enforcement officer; how- 
ever, the causes of degeneracy are things for other persons to in- 
quire into and to seek the cure, and until a program for the sup- 
pression and prevention of the causes of sex crimes can be found, 
we shall continue to see our women assaulted and our children 
brutally murdered. Law enforcement can apprehend the murderer. 
Law enforcement, however, cannot prevent the development of the 
factors which led to that murder. This is a job for the doctor, 
for the scientist, for the psychiatrist, and for great investigative, 
public-minded bodies like the life insurance companies of America, 

And since we are talking of public duty, it might be well for us 
to look into some other facts which are just coming to light. 
There is no doubt that poverty is a factor which contributes to 
crime, but it is not the sole cause. Poverty, it is true, is the 
cause of many convictions, for the poor criminal has not the aid 
of shrewd lawyers or of venal political or other improper influence 
which may sway the scales of justice. But we find that most of 
the major criminals are not poverty stricken, particularly when 
one considers that some of our notorious bank robbers have often 
rolled up an annual income of $100,000. The reason in all these 
cases is quite simple—the more money a person has, the more 
friends one has; the more ability one has to summon influence to 
his assistance in times of stress, the more one is inclined to believe 
that he can get away with it when he commits a crime. 

Let us consider the case of the average citizen. He overparks his 
automobile or he commits a traffic violation. He is summoned 
into traffic court. Immediately he begins a campaign to outwit 
the law. In one instance that I recall a man who had committed 
a violation involving a $2 fine spent $50 on everything from influ- 
ence to plain bribery so that he might have the satisfaction, as he 
called it, of outwitting the police officer who gave him a ticket. 
I submit that if otherwise reputable citizens feel that they have a 
right to fix one form of violation, they cannot very well complain 
about the criminal who believes in his right to hire a shyster 
lawyer or to bribe a jury in order to get out of a pentientiary 
sentence for having committed a murder. Crime will continue to 
increase until public sentiment crushes crime, and public senti- 
ment cannot crush crime until a public consciousness is aroused 
against all forms of crime. 


PETTY CRIME COMES FIRST 


You gentlemen of life insurance have spent much money in 
advertising to acquaint people with the tiny causes of great 
diseases. You have made it a self-apparent fact that many of the 
things which take our lives are invisible to the eye. The same 
thing is true of the desperate crime which menaces us today, in 
which over 1,300,000 major infractions are committed each year, 
in which there is a robbery every 10 minutes, a burglary every 2 
minutes, a larceny every 44 seconds, and a case of automobile theft 
every 24%, minutes. It is rare indeed that a major criminal starts 
as such. He begins in a petty way, often with pilfering and other 
minor violations, finally to feed upon society until he reaches the 
status of a public menace. When we trace his history, we find 
that in his boyhood, the cause of his early crimes often was 
parental laziness, lack of discipline, and failure to set the proper 
example. The boy who hears his father boast of how he fooled 
the police in a traffic violation should not be held solely responsi- 
ble if he too decides that it is smart to outwit the law. 

American crime begins in the American home. The only way it 
can be cured is by a reestablishment of respect for law by the 
heads of our homes. In this regard, I want to remind you that 
more than 18 percent of all our crime is being committed by youths 
of 21 years or less. Moreover, during the first 9 months of 1937, 
persons under 21 years of age committed 13 percent of our murders, 
28 percent of our robberies, 41 percent of our burglaries, and 51 
percent of all automobile thefts. They did not learn their disre- 
spect for law in our schools. They did not learn it at the grocery 
store or at the drug store or in church. They learned it at home. 
They learned it from parents who took pride in the exploits of rats 
like Dillinger or “Pretty Boy” Floyd, and who exulted in the freeing 
of a murderer because this murderer happened to have an attorney 
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more shrewd than the State prosecutor. They gained their dis- 
respect from parents who in many instances were themselves 
addicted to petty or greater violations of the law. 

Since we have been on the subject of values, monetary and 
otherwise, it might be interesting to look at the record of what 
proper public support can do toward law enforcement. It has 
been the happy privilege of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
to have the good will and the support of honest citizens every- 
where, which led to the proper appropriations and to the ability 
to build a scientific investigative body on the highest possible 
standard. The Federal Bureau of Investigation is naturally proud 
of many accomplishments. We realize that the results obtained 
could not have been accomplished without enthusiastic aid from 
the public and other law-enforcement agencies. Because of that 
support and because of that assistance there were 15,777 violators 
of Federal laws convicted during the last 4 years in cases coming 
within the investigative jurisdiction of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Out of every 100 persons who have been charged with 
violating Federal laws by special agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and taken to trial, 94 have been convicted. During 
this period the cost of operating the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
amounted to a little more than $18,000,000. During the same period, 
because this Bureau has been allowed to build itself into an efficient 
organization, it was able to return in savings, in fines imposed in 
cases investigated, and in recoveries of stolen goods, a total of more 
than $135,000.000 to the taxpayers of America, or more than 
$116,000,000 above what it cost to operate the Bureau. In other 
words, this Bureau has paid dividends to the taxpayers amounting 
to a return of over $7 for each dollar spent, which I believe is one 
of the most profitable investments, public or private, that the 
American people possess. 


REAL RETURNS ARE MADE 


I cite these figures, not only because I am proud of them, but 
because I am extremely grieved that every community in America 
is not realizing the maximum returns from its law enforcement. 
I hasten to add that law enforcement of itself is not at fault. The 
responsibility for the lack of profitable enforcement in so many 
of our communities again goes right back to your insurance 
policy holders—the people of the average American home. If they 
only could be made to see that it is their business and problem 
and danger and protection, I feel sure they would be more de- 
termined that law enforcement everywhere be raised to a standard 
of high efficiency and profitable accomplishment. Once that is 
done, I assure you, crime will decrease automatically, because once 
the American home can be made to work for law enforcement it 
will of itself breed respect for the majesty of our laws. Without 
this, no matter how hard honest men of law enforcement seek to 
combat it, crime will continue to flourish. 

We recently have heard from self-styled experts on criminology, 
men who believe they know even more than all law enforcement, 
that crime is definitely on the decrease. Unfortunately, crime 
is not decreasing and criminals are not reforming. The records of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation show that crime is increasing; 
that more murders, manslaughters, robberies, sex crimes, burgla- 
ries, and automobile thefts were committed during the first 9 
months of 1937 than during the same period last year. 

I deplore the misinformation, the haphazard ideas, the scram- 
bled suggestions, and silly sentimentality of these persons who 
attempt to cure crime by textbook methods. You cannot wipe out 
murder, nor arson, nor rape, nor any other crime by coddling crim- 
inals. It must be done by the methods of experienced men who 
know their business, who actually deal with criminals, who from 
long years spent in tracking down crime and watching methods of 
those who commit it, have been able to draw up a line of attack 
which can implant upon the criminal mind the fact that he 
cannot violate our laws and get away with it. 

No criminal who is given the belief that he will be treated with 
kid gloves, sent to prisons often operated as country clubs, where 
he has the benefits of loafing, sun baths, radio, daily newspapers, 
magazines, motion pictures, baseball, basketball, and football, to 
remain there only so long as he desires to rest up from his crim- 
inal activities, and then leave on an easily obtained pardon or 
parole, ever can be persuaded that crime is anything but a highly 
enjoyable business. Only swift and sure and determined detection 
and apprehension, plus equally swift and sure prosecution, ade- 
quate sentences, discipline in prison, and a proper release without 
political or monetary influence, followed by strict supervision, can 
make any criminal realize that there is majesty in law, and power 
in the sentence of a judge when he punishes him for his crime 


PAROLE SYSTEM IS WEAK 


This naturally leads me to a discussion of the administration 
of our State parole systems in America. You have heard much 
of it. You have heard many of our sob sisters relate at length 
about how few persons ever are returned for violation of parole. 
Whether these people speak the badly distorted facts which they 
so easily utter from ignorance or from a studied effort to delude 
the American people, I do not know. But the fact is that there 
is at the present time an apparent and persistent effort on the 
part of numerous self-styled know-it-alls to delude the people 
into believing that the administration of parole is a success. This 
is not true. Parole administration as it exists in all too many of 
our States is not a success. It is a failure. And it is trampled 
under foot by thousands of paroled convicts who look upon it 
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} as a part of their right. I am not speaking from any standpoint 
of fanciful theory. I speak from the hz and bitter expe rience 
of a man who has seen several of his associates shot down by 
the guns of members of the underworld who had been the recij i- 
ents of clemency; shot down by such rats as “Baby Face” Nelson, 
who was three times paroled; by such vermin as Alfred Power, 
who walked out of a prison by the parole route by adopting an 
English accent and thus securing his release for deportation 

Moreover, I speak for every police and other law 
agency in America which has seen its brave 
duty to be murdered, often from ambush 
hope I speak for every mother, who in the horror of grief, has 
gone trembling to the city morgue to look upon the defiled 
broken body of some innocent child, raped and tortured by some 
sex-crazed monster who himself left prison by the parole method 
These are the grounds upon which I speak. And I speak in de- 
fense of every decent American who wants home protected 
I am fighting against the cloud of misinformation, the smoke- 
screen that is being thrown up, why I do not Know, to protect 
murderers, thieves, thugs, brigands, desperad and outlaws 

When the records of the Federal Bureau of Investigation show 
that 55 percent of all criminals arrested have been previously ar- 
res for other crimes and when the records also show that 
approximately 50 percent of all prisoners now are being released on 
parole, how do the professional parole advocates manage to make 
anyone believe that hardly anyone ever violates a parole? 

Why are these people so much interested in glossing over the 
vicious parole abuses which exist in so many of our States Why 
do they disregard the fact that 30 percent of the 13,519 dangerous 
criminals listed in the Federal Bureau of Investigation's single 
fingerprint file as the country’s most desperate kidnapers, racket- 
eers, hoodlums, bank robbers, and extortioners show a record of 
having been the recipients of parole or other types of clemency 
not only once, but in many cases as often as 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 
times? 

There is not an experienced law-enforcement man in America 
who is not harassed by this parole problem; yet these officers who 
risk their lives in protecting our homes are ridiculed by ad- 
vocates of easy freedom who want us to open the doors of every 
penitentiary to almost anyone who wants liberty. Have you ever 
heard from any parole advocate, from any one of these professional 
regenerators, one logical reason why old-time offenders, persons with 
long, vicious criminal records, should be turned 
time and time again? They do not answer 
twist the subject, they squirm about, they throw out smoke 
screens to make you believe that all persons who object to the 
abuses of parole are monsters who want to keep all first offenders 
in prison. They try to make you believe that the complaints 
against the maladministration of parole are directed against the 
first offender and not against the persons whom these parole pur- 
veyors are really trying to get out of prisons—the old-timers, the 
vicious criminals, the professional bank robbers, the multiple 
murderers. They are the ones who get out under many of the 
State parole systems as they exist today. : 

CITIZEN HAS OBLIGATION 

No one ever hears any criticism of the Federal parole system 
the workings of the Federal Parole Board. The reason is a simple 
one—the Federal system works. The Federal Parole Board, under 
the able guidance of Attorney General Homer Cummings, efficiently 
and honestly tries to free the fellow who deserves to be turned 
loose and keep in prison the man who should remain there in the 
interest of society. Any parole board which follows that system 
will meet with the approval of law-enforcement 
where. But when prisoners are turned loose indiscriminately 
when individuals who either disguise the facts or 
the facts seek to make prison merel 
to new crimes, then not only every 
every honest citizen should rise in persi: 
condition is corrected. 

There is no fault whatever to find with any parole system that 
honestly releases a first offender after he has served a definite 
period of time and then closely supervises his activities in a proper 
way after his release so that he may remake him 
respectable citizen. No effici law-enforcement officer a 
ever uttered one word against the legitimate use of parole 
the true theory of parole, against the efficient administration 
parole as it really is intended to be—that of regenerating > 
offender. What we law-enforcement officials object to and what I 
for one, will continue to. combat is the interference of venal 
politics, of improper influence, of excessive sentimentality, which 
opens prison doors to confirmed offenders, and which sends them 
out to multiply our taxes, multiply our sorrows, multiply our 
anguish, and multiply greatly the dangers which we must face 
from an ever-rising multitude of criminals. If we are to insure 
life we must also save life, and if we are to insure property 
must protect property. For this reason I have tried to present 
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some of the obstacles which we are confronted with daily on the 
battle front of law enforcement. Because of your positions as 
leaders in a great humanitarian movement, looking toward a better 
society in the future, we look to you as our allies. And as such, 
we must stand united in combating lawlessness, which is one of 
America’s most dangerous, most subversive, and most destructive 
diseases. May we fight it to the absolute limit! 
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The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE CORPUS CHRISTI (TEX.) CALLER, OCTO- 
BER 26, 1937 


Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
newspaper article appearing in the Corpus Christi Caller 
concerning the views of my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KLEeserc] with reference to farm 
legislation: 

[From the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller, October 26, 1937] 


FARM LEGISLATION’S IMPORTANCE STRESSED BY KLEBERG WHO SAYS 
NEW COTTON USES NEEDED 


Tt is essential that careful consideration be given to the agri- 
cultural problem by the Congress of the United States as agricul- 
ture in general is the most important stone in the foundation of 
the Nation’s credit, Congressman RicHarp M. Kugserc declared 
here yesterday. 

“No more grievous thing, in my opinion, could occur than to 
pass poorly considered legislation which might affect farmers and 
agriculture detrimentally,” the Congressman said. 

KLEBERG, accompanied by Sam H. Johnson, his secretary, will 
leave by motorcar early this morning for Washington, where the 
Congressman, Member of the House Agriculture Committee, will 
be busy for the next 2 weeks working on the new farm bill which 
will be presented to the special session of the Congress. Co 
is to be convened November 15 in special session at the call of the 
President. 

Johnson returned here last night from Johnson City and 
Austin, where he was called by the illness and death of his 
father. 

Kuieserc, who has had a hand in the formulation of all farm 
legislation in recent years, is particularly perturbed over the farm 
problem as it affects cotton farmers of South Texas and his dis- 
trict. The picture, he said, is different today than it was in 1929 
when first consideration was given to cotton farm legislation. In 
1929 foreign mills depended 40 percent on American cotton, where 
today they depend on us for only 15 percent of our cotton as a 
result of increased foreign production. Fifteen percent cannot 
affect the world price as 40 percent did a few years ago. 

“Our solution of the farm problem in the Congress,” he said, 
“will depend on what we can work out through the various com- 
promises which are necessary to all legislation. 

“One interesting thing to me is the comparison between the 
success of the soil-conservation program on cotton prices in 1936 
as against cotton prices under the same conservation program in 
1937.” 

Farmers in this section, according to KLEBrrGc, may recall a 
speech he made in February of 1936 at a meeting attended by 
representative farmers from over the district and when he made 
the recommendation, which resulted from an agreement with the 
Department of Agriculture, that a grower, in order to be eligible 
for benefits under the Soil Conservation Act, should divert from 
cotton and soil-depleting crops from 25 to 35 percent of acreage 
then and now known as base acreage. For the 1937 program, how- 
ever, the Department changed its recommendation with reference 
to diversion, requiring from 1- to 35-percent diversion. 

“I feel reasonably certain,” he said, “that the excess production 
in Texas and other cotton States was largely due this year to the 
reduction and diversion recommended by the Department. 

“I’m equally certain that this was by no means the major factor 
in difficulties which confront us today. The increase in world 
production through increase in foreign production has, of course, 
to a major degree created the present excessive surplus. I can't 
help but feel that the ever-normal- idea, as applied to 
cotton, will find its major obstacle to success in the fact that 
whenever cotton is stored in quantity, either here or elsewhere, 
its effect on market continues to be felt as long as it is in ex- 
istence in unprocessed form. I’m candid to say that our major 
problem in solving the difficult situation involved in giving the 
cotton farmer a reasonable livelihood in return for his effort is 
to be found in a combination of greater improvement in ways 
and means of distribution and sale of our cotton, together with 
extensive and effective research looking to new uses and greater 
utilization and disposition of our cotton.” 

Foreign warfare creates an entirely new aspect and adds to the 
difficulties involved in trying to solve the American farm problem, 
he pointed out, emphasizing that we can expect a great reduction 
in purchase and use of American cotton in Japan and China dur- 
ing the war in China. Both countries formerly have been good 


markets for our cotton which went into clothing and industrial 
uses. How much of the loss may be taken up by use of cotton 
for war materials is, at best, a matter of conjecture and will be 
affected materially by recent neutrality laws. The situation in 
Spain also affects us in the same way, although not so extensively. 

“The major influence on legislative action is to be found in the 
Nation-wide and world-wide importance of cotton as a factor af- 
fecting the financial, social, and industrial nhases of the general 
picture. Cotton plays a most important part as a taxpayer and 
as &@ means of furnishing employment. In 1935, for instance, we 
found approximately 40 percent of all gainfully employed people 
in all American industry to be employed by industries using cotton 
as a part of manufactured output. This percent did not include 
those employed in the production and harvesting of cotton nor in 
ginning preparation for sale in its divided forms. 

“In its financial aspect the earning power of cotton fields of 
the South plays an important part in the foundation of the credit 
structure of the Nation, as it affects Federal, State, and county 
fiscal affairs in the southern cotton-producing States. The earning 
power of cotton-production areas must by all means be kept on a 
proper level with its valuation for taxable purposes as collateral 
for debt. In this conection agriculture generally is the most im- 
portant stone in the foundation of credit of the United States, 
both Government and private credit. For this reason it is essen- 
tial that careful consideration be given to the agriculture problem 
by the Congress. 

“After all is said and done, more depends on farmers’ ability to 
produce and on their prosperity than upon any other class under 
our flag. The truth of this statement is to be found in the imme- 
diate recent past. We, the American people, should not expect 
too quick results from the effect of legislation on a picture which 
has sO many aspects and angles. 

“The farm problem, in truth, is the problem of the ages, but it 
is my belief that American genius and brains, under our present 
form of representative government, where the voice of every Amer- 
ican may be heard, will find a quicker solution, if any is to be 
found, than could be secured in any other country.” 

The Congressman declared it will be his purpose to “do my 
dead level best as the Representative of the Fourteenth District” 
during the session. 

The Agricultural Committee of the House of Representatives was 
called to meet October 27 tn Washington by Chairman Marvin 
Jones, of Amarillo. Congressman Jonss paid tribute to KLEBERc’s 
work on the committee in his letter, as follows: 

“May I take this occasion to express to you my personal appre- 
ciation for the fine work you have done in connection with legisla- 
tion pertaining to agriculture. 

“The farmers of your district, as well as the country in general, 
should feel very grateful to you for the splendid contribution you 
have made.” 


Alameda Airplane Base Is Fixed Where Navy 
Wished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, NOVEM- 
BER 29, 1937, AND A LETTER IN REPLY THERETO BY HON. 
JOHN J. McGRATH, OF CALIFORNIA, TO GEORGE T. CAM- 
ERON, PUBLISHER 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
permission granted to me to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing herein an editorial which appeared in the San Francisco 
(Calif.) Chronicle, on November 29, 1937, under the headline 
“Alameda Airplane Base Is Fixed Where Navy Wished”, and 
a letter in reply thereto written by me to Mr. George T. 
Cameron, publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle. 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


On Priday the Government handed a dollar to the city of Alameda 
and took in return complete title to the lands where the Navy 
will at once begin building its $15,000,000 seaplane base. 

This ceremony, and the start of the work, came considerably 
later than might have been the case. This is due to the pull and 
haul by self-seeking politicians ever since the Navy settled on 
Alameda as the place where it wanted its base and the monkey 
wrenches they from time to time tossed into the works. 

mtative Jonn J. McGrarsu of the Eighth District was the 
chief troublemaker. After the bay communities: had pledged 
themselves to support whatever site the Navy chose, and the Navy 
had announced its choice of Alameda, Mr. McGratH stepped in. 
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Pursuing the art of palavering his constituents. he stirred up San 
Mateo County with a declaration of “inside knowledge” that the 
Navy did not want Alameda and that he could bring the base to 
the San Mateo shore. Flatly contradicted in that by a telegram 
from the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. McGratn, in pique, declared 
he would kill the base if it could not be obtained for San 
Mateo 

He did make a good deal of trouble and delayed the beginning 
of this vast bay area project. Labor and every interest that has 
been held back from this business can thank him for the long 
delay. But that is all he did and his constituents in the Eighth 
District should now have a clear idea of his performance as their 
Representative. 

The Navy has likewise decided on a site at Oakland for its 
equally important supply base. That, too, is now a target for 
self-seeking politicians. Representative McGraTH has promised to 
tear that up by the roots and move it to one or another of various 
points on the San Mateo and Santa Clara bay shore. Other pub- 
licity seekers are palavering their constituents in the same way. 
Mr. McGratH has succeeded in delaying this $15,000,000 project. 
It was his maneuvering that stopped it in the last session of Con- 
gress so that this vast amount of expenditure for labor and mate- 
rials in the bay area is still held up 

But in the end the outcome will be exactly the same as with 
the Alameda seaplane base. There will come a day, one or two 
or three or four or five years later than it might come if it were 
not for the monkey-wrench business, when the Navy will hand 
over its dollar, take title to the Oakland site, and begin building 
its supply base there, where it wants it, because it thinks that is 
the best place 

All that these misrepresentatives will have succeeded in doing 
will have been to shut the bay area out for some unnecessary 
period of time from the benefits of the spending of $15,000,000 
for labor and materials. 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN M’GRATH, OF CALIFORNIA, TO GEORGE Tf 
CAMERON, PUBLISHER OF THE SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


Decemsen 3, 1937. 
Mr. Grorct T. CAMERON 
Publisher, The San Francisco Chronicle 
San Francisco, Cali} 

Dear Sir: Your editorials making persona] attacks upon me 
seem invariably to be printed at times when you are certain that 
I am not in California. and your editorial headed Alameds Air- 
plane Base is Fixed Where Navy Wished, printed on November 29, 
1937. is an excellent example of your tactics 

I suppose that I should be delighted to receive the attention of 
a once great newspaper. and I also assume that my answer to your 
editorial will—if published at all—be buried in your “safety valve.” 
However, this particular editorial is so completely filled with mis- 
statements that I am answering it and also making it my business 
to see that my reply is not buried under the twin peaks of yellow 
journalism and pink cement 

You make the deliberate charge that I have maliciously delayed 
the final acceptance of the Alameds airplane base site You know 
that, while I believed that there were other sites on the San 
Francisco side of the bay which merited consideration, when the 
Navy finally decided upon the Alameda site I voted for the authori- 
zation bill in the Naval Affairs Committee and that I also voted 
for the measure when it came before the House of Representatives 
If you had lacked accurate information on these points you could 
have secured the truth from Congressman ALBERT CARTER, who 
represented Alameda before the committee 

You also know that the only cause for any delay in the accept- 
ance of the Alameda site was due to the fact that Alameda was— 
until November 26—unable to furnish title to the property. 

Apparently in your judgment it is high treason for anyone to 
desire anything good for San Francisco and for the San Francisco 
peninsula. 

You obviously intended in this editorial to deceive the people of 
San Francisco and of the peninsula by stating that I am attempt- 
ing to secure the nava) supply base for a site “on the San Mateo 
and Santa Clara bay shore.” While it is true that there are 
several] excellent sites in northern San Mateo County having the 
necessary qualifications of deep water and adequate rai} and high- 
way facilities, you know that the State Harbor Commission has 
offered free of charge to the Navy Department one of the finest 
sites ever presented for a naval shore establishment, and you also 
know that that site for which I am demanding consideration is 
located in the city and county of San Francisco. You also know 
that that site is receiving the support of both of the Congressmen 
representing the city and county of San Francisco, and that it has 
been endorsed by Mayor Rossi and the San Francisco board of 
supervisors. You also know that the San Francisco Civic League 
of Improvement Clubs and Associations is actively working for that 
site. You also know that every chamber of commerce in San 
Mateo County has united with San Francisco in presenting this 
site to the Navy 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Charles Edison, has 
Officially stated that no decision as to a site for the supply base 
will be made unti) al) available sites have been fairly and fully 
ecnsidered 

As a member of the Naval Affairs Committee, I have insisted. 
and I shal] continue to insist. that the excellent sites on the San 
Francisco side of the bay be adequately and honestly presented to 





the Navy Department. In making this fight I am properly req 
senting my district; I am protecting the public interest which has 
a@ right to expect a rea] national defense and returns for its naval 
investment. At the same time I am representing the laboring men 
and the business interests of San Francisco and of the peninsula in 
bringing to them the additional employment and industrial bene- 
fits which will necessarily flow from the establishment of this 
important naval base 

Almost all of the people of San Mateo County are directly con- 
nected with the economic life of the city of San Francisco. What- 
ever benefits San Francisco benefits us, and whatever benefits the 
San Francisco peninsula is of direct value to the city of San Fran- 
cisco; our interests are one. 

Your opposition furnishes additional proof that I am right. and 
I am pleased to advise you that I shall continue my cooperation 
with those who truly represent our metropolitan area in working 
for a better San Francisco peninsula community. 

Congratulating you upon your consistency in betraying the in- 
terests of San Francisco and in selling it not “down the river” but 
“across the bay,” I remain, 

Very truly, 


repre- 


JOHN J. McGraTu 
Member of Congress. 


Regarding H. O. L. C. Foreclosures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, a great amount of pres- 
sure has recently been put on Congressmen for enactment 
of H. R. 6092, introduced by Mr. ELLENBOGEN, which pro- 
vides for the extension of periods of amortization of Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation loans from 15 to 25 years and 
reduces interest rates to 342 percent, both provisions retro- 
active. 

A request was made to Mr. John W. Childress, of the 
H. O. L. C., for a statement on the Corporation’s foreclosure 
procedure and policy, data on foreclosures, and opinion as 
to the effect of the Ellenbogen bill, if enacted, and for the 
benefit of those interested, I give a résumé of his reply. 

During the 3 years authorized by Congress for the refi- 
nancing operations of the H. O. L. C., which ended June 12, 
1936, the Corporation refinanced a total of 1,018,413 loans 
involving $3,092,840,081. Through September 1937, the Cor- 
poration had authorized 116,994 foreclosures, of which 8,531 
were later withdrawn, leaving a net figure of 108,463. Of 
these foreclosures, the total carried to conclusion, bought in 
by the Corporation and now held for liquidation, is 58,189. 

The number of foreclosures thus far authorized represents 
10.7 percent of the number of loans made. While this 
sounds like a large number, the actual percentage of fore- 
closed loans is little, if any, in excess of the normal per- 
centage of delinquency among private agencies and much 
less than the percentage of these agencies when there is 
taken into consideration the fact that all of the Corpora- 
tion’s mortgages were distress loans, where the borrower 
was, in practically every case, totally delinquent, with an 
accumulation of taxes, interest, and so forth, which made 
his case hopeless. Only through the intervention of the 
H. O. L. C. was the distressed home owner given a fresh 
start and so assisted to preserve his home. 

The reasons for foreclosure are analyzed and represent 
approximately the following: Twenty percent because the 
property has been abandoned, or virtually so; 20 percent for 
obstinate refusal to pay by those able to do so; 5 percent 
due to death of the borrower and other legal complications; 
55 percent because of the noncooperation of the borrower 
in making the proper effort to take care of his obligation 
to the Corporation. Only where the case seems hopeless for 
one of the above reasons is foreclosure started. 

In regard to interest rates, Mr. Childress states that after 
a study of many hundreds of foreclosure cases which have 
passed over his desk he has come across no instance of a 
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foreclosure which might have been averted by a lower in- 
terest rate. The monthly payment on the average Corpora- 
tion loan of $3,028 at the present rate of 5 percent is $24.04. 
If the rate were reduced to 3 percent, the monthly payment 
would be cut by only $3, to $21.04, and the reduction would 
represent a very insignificant part of the total of any 
delinquency which would justify foreclosure action by the 
Corporation. 

The corporation maintains there is a serious social and 
ethical question of changing the rate of interest at this late 
date on H. O. L. C. bonds which have been purchased by the 
public or taken in exchange for mortgages by former mort- 
gagees upon the basis of their present interest rates, and 
with the knowledge that they are secured by first mortgages 
upon individual homes, bearing 5 percent interest. 

It is believed few realize the enormous cost of the detail 
of changing more than 1,000,000 mortgages either as to in- 
terest or time payment. Every note and mortgage would 
have to be recast and reexecuted, the expense of which alone 
would run into many millions of dollars. Based upon a 
cost per loan of only $50 for new title, new papers, recording, 
etc., this estimated expense would run to more than 
$50,000,000. 

No one can predict with any decree of certainty what 
Congress will do with the Ellenbogen bill; but if in the mean- 
time any borrower from the H. O. L. C., threatened with 
foreclosure, residing in the Fifth District of Kansas and 
desirous of making a sincere and ccnscientious effort to 
liquidate the loan, will write to me and give details of his 
or her case, I will be glad to take the matter up with Mr. 
Childress, who has always manifested a helpful and sympa- 
thetic attitude in cases of this kind which I have reported 
to him, in an effort to effect a fair and satisfactory adjust- 
ment. 





The Silver Lining 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, “Every cloud has a silver 
lining,” sang the melody makers of yesteryear. Wrong 
again. There is one cloud without a silver lining and, oddly 
enough, it is the silver cloud. It is lined with financial 
headaches. The question is to the fore again, because our 
silver agreement with seven foreign nations and our domes- 
tic program of buying newly mined domestic silver will ex- 
pire on December 31. Virtually every economist of any note 
has proclaimed the need for an immediate repeal of the 
present silver policy and it will be interesting to see what 
recommendation will be made with respect to silver. 

I recall the whimsical contentions of the silverites back in 
1934 when they argued so earnestly that if the silver-pur- 
chase bill were enacted into law, providing purchase of silver 
until it amounted to one-fourth of our gold stock or reached 
$1.29 per ounce, it would dispel our economic problems, set 
world trade in motion, and give a sterling-silver lining to 
every troublous cloud. Where are these advocates of the 
white metal today. 

They promised that the purchase of silver would restore 
our trade with China and Mexico. Instead it chased China 
off silver and to a managed currency and caused Mexico to 
complain to the State Department. They said it would 
bring prosperity to the Western States. The per capita 
relief cost in those Western States has been higher than in 
other States of the Union. ‘They said it would raise price 
levels. It may have done so but oddly enough, one of the 
most pesky problems now is to get the price leveldown. They 
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saw almost immediate achievement of a price of $1.29 per 
ounce for silver. After 4 fantastic years, during which nearly 
one and four-tenths billion ounces were purchased, the world 
price is still 45 cents or about one-half cent above what it 
was before we purchased this astronomical quantity of 
silver. 

When the Silver Purchase Act became law, it was estimated 
that one and one-third billion ounces would have to be pur- 
chased to bring about a ratio of 1 to 3 with gold. We have 
actually purchased 65,000,000 more ounces than that amount 
and still have more than one and two-thirds billion ounces 
to go to make goal. It takes 28 percent more silver to bring 
about that ratio than when we began purchases in June of 
1934. Can anyone think of a single reason why such a fu- 
tile law should be kept on the statute books and why we 
should subsidize the handful of western silver miners to the 
tune of 32 cents an ounce for newly mined silver? If it be 
argued that it is a form of relief subsidy for the miners, the 
answer is that we could buy for every silver miner in the 
country a nice new bungalow, give him a lifetime pension 
and save a barrel of money for the taxpayers of the land. 
From the taxpayers standpoint, this silver issue is important 
because the expenditure made to purchase silver in the hope 
of effecting the ratio of 1 to 3 are adding to the interest- 
bearing debt of the Nation. In addition, this expansion of 
the currency has an inflationary effect which is no doubt in 
part reflected by higher price levels. This silver fiasco means 
something more to taxpayers than fillings for teeth or house- 
hold cutlery. It means higher prices, higher taxes, and eco- 
nomic instability. 


The State Allotment of Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the bill now under 
consideration by this Committee (H. R. 8505) is passed in its 
present form, a great injustice will be done to the cotton 
growers of southeast Missouri. It so happens, Mr. Speaker, 
that practically all of the cotton grown in the State of Mis- 
souri is grown in eight counties in the extreme southeast por- 
tion of the State, and these counties comprise the greater 
part of the Tenth Congressional District, which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Under the original cotton program, Missouri was given a 
State allotment of only 200,000 bales, an allotment wholly 
inadequate to the needs of our cotton growers, and this allot- 
ment was made because of the Johnson amendment, which, 
at the instance of our very able Senator, Hon. BENNETT 
Cuamp CLARK, made provision for the cotton growers of 
Missouri as well as for those of California. Throughout this 
program Missouri was grossly discriminated against and was 
never able to market a fair quota of cotton commensurate 
with her capacity to produce cotton. Our cotton growers, 
realizing the danger of this same injustice being done to 
them under the pending bill, assembled in a mass meeting at 
New Madrid, Mo., on last Thursday, December 2, 1937, and 
unanimously adopted the following resolution, which was 
placed in my hands: 

Whereas any cotton control p is unsound that does not 


consider the most profitable method and localities for production 
of cotton, and 

Whereas there has been and still is a very large migration of 
cotton farmers from the poor hill sections of other Southern 
States to southeast Missouri, and 

Whereas the increase in acreage and production in southeast 
Missouri in the last 5 years are definite proof of economic trends in 
cotton production: Therefore be it 





Resolved, That we favor cotton-crop control, provided: 

(1) That under any program adopted, an adequate quota nation- 
ally both in acreage and pounds, be allotted to each State. By an 
adequate quota is meant for each State an acreage equal to the 
1937 planted acreage in cotton, plus diverted acreage under the 
1937 program. 

(2) That each county’s 
basis. 

(3) That county and local committees be given proper authority 
to assign and adjust individual bases within the county on most 
equitable basis, good farming practices and present trends being 
considered; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to our Con- 
gressmen and Senators. 


allotments be assigned on the above 


Until the last 2 or 3 years a very limited acreage of cotton 
was planted and grown in these eight counties in the Tenth 
Congressional District. In the last 2 years many thousands 
of acres have been placed in production by cotton growers 
and planters who have come to our section from Alabama, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Arkansas, and have bought farms, 
and, withcut help or assistance from anyone, they have built 
homes, cleared land, and are actively engaged in the produc- 
tion of cotton. In addition to carrying the investment they 
have made in these lands, they are required to pay heavy 
drainage assessments, and, unless they are permitted to par- 

ticipate fairly in any farm program adopted by this House, 
* they face financial ruin, the loss of their labor and money 
invested. 

This bill makes ample provision for an adequate allot- 
ment to the several counties in our State and to the farms 
in these counties, but our whole trouble comes from the lack 
of an adequate State allotment. If the average 5-year period 
is adhered to in making the allotment to our State, our 
allotment will be far below the percentage received in other 
States. In other States where cotton is grown extensively 
all over a State, the new lands coming into production would 
not seriously cut down the State allotment. However, in 
Missouri, where a very limited acreage has been grown in 
cotton over the years, the large acreage of new land put in 
production over the last 1 or 2 years, would greatly reduce 
our State allotment when derived from a 5-year average, 
taking into consideration new and old lands. 

Mr. Speaker, unless fair and due consideration is given to 
these new lands, the cotton growers of our State will be in 
a far worse situation than they are today under the present 
program. Under the bill as it now stands, the only factor 
that may be considered by the Secretary in making this 
State allotment is “trends in acreage during the applicable 
period.” I submit that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
do most anything and defend his position under these very 
general terms. During the crop year 1937 we had a large 
yield in every section of the country, and a large acreage 
planted to cotton. I submit that this acreage would be a 
fair basis from which to figure our State allotment, not only 
for our State, but for every State engaged in cotton produc- 
tion. If the State allotment is figured on this basis, Mis- 
souri, like other cotton States, will have a fair opportunity 
to produce cotton; all that we ask from anyone. 





Further Observations on H. R. 7710, a Bill To Pro- 
vide Shorter Hours for Firemen in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, there appear, on page 2248 in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, Seventy-fifth Congress, first 
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session, remarks made by me on the bill H. R. 7710, entitled 
“A bill to provide shorter hours of duty for members of the 
fire department of the District of Columbia.” Since that 
time I have received additional data on this measure. This 
data is in the form of two tables, the first giving a comparison 
of the hours of duty, sick and annual leave in 25 of the larger 
cities, and the second showing the salaries paid firemen in 25 
of the larger cities. In each comparison it will be noted that 
the situation in the District of Columbia at the present time 
compares very favorably with the other cities on the list. 
The tables referred to are set forth below as follows: 

Hours of duty, sick and annual leave, in fire departments of 25 large 

cities of the United States 


j o l 


























~— Hours | Annual} 
City duty |}%° ; y wih Sick leave with pay 
= week | pay | 
cra 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...-.| 12 | 78 | Inj ne of duty, 1 yea 
| i kK, 14 days; 16 days, 65 per 
| | | cent 
San Francisco, Calif 12 72 14 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
sick, 6 months 
Chicago, Il... ...ccccs 12 72 20 year 
Indianapolis, Ind_....--| 12 72 15 | Indefinite. 
Louisville, Ky 12 S4 1 13 weeks 
New Orleans, La_..- 12 S4 15 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
sick, | year 
Baltimore, Md_.-....- 12 | s4 14-16 | Injury, line of duty, 1 year; sick, 
| t onths 
Boston, Mass_........ | 12 14 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
} | k, half pay for 30 da 
Detroit, Mich_......- 12 | 72 | 20 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
| | ick, © days. 
Minneapolis, Minn 12 | 78 | 15 | Up to 90 days. 
Kansas City, Mo... 12 M4 21 | 1 year 
St. Louis, Mo 2 | s4 15-2 Injury, line of duty, indefinite 
| k, 00 days 
Jersey City, N.J 12 | 84 | 15-18 | 1 year F 
2 a | 12 M4 15-18 Do 
A be We aks nit pice 12 | 74 15 | Injury, line of duty, 1 year; sick, 
: | | |} 6 months. 
New York, N. Y.1!_....- 12 | S4 21-30 | Indefinite 
Rochester, N. Y........ 12 | 78 15-20 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
| | sick, 6 months 
Cincinnati, Ohio._....-.. | 12 84 | 15 | 1 year 
Cleveland, Ohio........ | 12 | 4 | 14 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
ss ‘ | sick, 1 year. 
Toledo, Ohio. .........- 8 | 48 | 14 | 1 year 
Philadelphia, Pa 12 | 72 | 14 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
| | sick, according to nature of 
| illness, half or full pay 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 12 78 14 | Injury, line of duty, indefinite; 
; ick, none 
Seattle, Wash-........... 12 72 | 15 | Injury, line of duty, half pay for 
| 6 months; sick, first 5 days 
| | deducted. ae 
Milwaukee, Wis___-. 12 84 14 y 
District of Columbia | 12 72 26 Iiness, line of duty, 
| 
| 


finite; other, 30 days. 








1 Now working into 3 platoon system—8-hour day, 56-hour week 


Salaries paid privates in fire departments in 25 of the larger cities 
of the United States as of January 1937 


Philadelphia, Pa a . 14 
Detroit, Mich_-. cnsndamanne . " } », 520 | 2, 520 








Los Angeles, Calif..... O40 280 
Cleveland, Ohio aon | wi 2, 420 
St. Louis, Mo fe } 1. 680 2 160 
Baltimore, Md_......-- | 600 1, 800 
I I aia edissieiacaaicnllinctccinetligetiltiaednedldematias | 0) 2, 100 
San Francisco, Calif nade iesaieedieeaes ! 2, 160 400 
Pittsburgh, Pa acadulsiieniinpiaaimia Mincntihlimatinnietion 1, 650 2, 100 
SI Sl I ciihtand dCaeethininsalaiiting : sciiiedinintnaniianinaniand , 808 , 063 
Washington, D. C........... See ” 1, 990 2, 400 
Milwaukee, Wis ll cial ea } 040 2, 280 
i J aaaieiiesiasl 1, 680 2, 160 
Cincinnati, Ohio Shantnantidhaididbaticna eames veswbddael 1, 500 1, 860 
CO 4 a Sas 1, 642 1, 642 
PS Ot I cis ctientstntntietenteamiaas 1,4 1, 620 
Newark, N. J.....-.. aioe 00 2, 500 
Seattle, Wash Oe ata aaa an } 1, 920 2, 160 
Louisville, Ky noaemead aieaha | I 1, 40 
Indianapolis, Ind_............--. | 19 1,819 
SS ae | 0 2, 100 
Denver, Colo 10 1, 920 
Houston, Tex 6 1, 656 
Portiand, Oreg . - 1, 763 2, 009 
Toledo, Ohio gupatngngnapunie o - 1, 300 1, 300 
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Monopoly Under the Milk Trust 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


LETTER OF THE PRESIDENT TO HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN, 
REPRESENTATIVE, FROM NEW YORE 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, last week I placed in the Rrec- 
orp in connection with my discussion of the monopoly now 
enjoyed by the Milk Trust in the marketing of dairy prod- 
ucts a letter to the President calling his attention to a recent 
report of the Federal Trade Commission. I am in receipt of 
an interesting, and courteous response to that letter, and to 
preserve the amenities of the situation, I am including the 
full text thereof in the Recorp at this point. 

THE WuitTe Hovse, 
Washington (on board U.S. S. “Potomac”), 
December 4, 1937. 
Hon. Francis D. CULKIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuixrn: I have your letter of November 22, refer- 
ing to my letter to Chairman Ayres of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, requesting an investigation into the high cost of living; in 
connection with which you call attention to a recent report of the 
Commission entitled, “Agricultural Income Inquiry,” and with re- 
spect to the findings therein you make certain comments. 

At the time I made this request of the Commission, I was aware 
that such an investigation had been made. It, however, deals pri- 
marily with farm products and, insofar as such commodities are 
concerned, contains data pertinent to the general subject covered 
in my letter. There are many other commodities entering into the 
cost of living concerning which information is also desired. 

You will note from a careful consideration of the Commission’s 
report and the conclusions and recommendations based thereon, 
copies of which were transmitted to both Houses of Congress under 
date of March 2, 1937, that where in various industries, a high 
degree of monopolistic control appears to be present, it is to a 
large extent believed to be the result of certain weaknesses in the 
law, the strengthening of which has been recommended to the 
Congress at various times by the Commission. 

A copy of this report by the Commission has been furnished to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and a copy, so I am informed, also 
has been transmitted to the Department of Justice for its informa- 
tion and consideration in connection with the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The House will notice that the President agrees that there 
is a high degree of monopolistic control in the marketing of 
farm commodities but that the law needs strengthening in 
certain particulars. The fact is that the appellate courts 
have at various times punched holes in the antitrust legis- 
lation. I do not say this in criticism of the courts, as the 
statutes in question were so drawn as to be difficult or 
impossible of interpretation. 

I assume the legislation the President refers to will come 
in in January, and I urge the committees having charge to 
beware of jokers and ambiguities. I am confident both sides 
of the aisle will be for this legislation so that America will 
again become a land of equal opportunity. 

May I state that I am greatly encouraged at the attitude 
of the Attorney General, Mr. Cummings, on this question. 
I read his speech delivered before the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America on this question, and his stand is 
most encouraging. If he will do as good a job on the food 
racketeers as he did on the gangsters and yeggs, he will have 
made some history. After all, the food racketeers and the 
yeggs are blood brothers under the skin. I have con- 
fidence in Mr. Cummings, and believe we are in for a period 
of real law enforcement of the Antitrust Act. 

The Congress should bear in mind that adequate appro- 
priations are necessary to fight these racketeering combines. 
I bespeak for the Attorney General generous appropriations 
to this end. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. BACON 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 1, 1937 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, many people seem to despair 
of getting good, decent, civil-service reform, and in their 
desperation are willing to take the Ramspeck bill as some- 
thing better than nothing. 

It is particularly appropriate that the record be kept 
straight at this time, especially in view of the fact that the 
Senate, after many, many months, seems likely to take some 
action on the proposal to place postmasters of the first, 
second, and third classes under the civil service. That the 
Senate Committee will accept the philosophy of my own bill, 
or even the “better-than-nothing” Ramspeck bill, appears 
a forlorn hope. 

The fight for real civil-service reform will go on. But it 
is vitally necessary that real civil-service reformers not per- 
mit themselves to be maneuvered into a compromise which 
will defeat their long-sought objective and which may put 


off for a long time the victory that is still pessibie during this 
Congress. 


Let us see how the National Civil Service Reform League 
reacts to the various proposals that have been put before 
the present Congress on the subject of bringing postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes under the civil service. 

I have discussed the whole situation with the secretary of 
the National Civil Service Reform League, and as part of my 
remarks I am going to include the correspondence I have 
had with him. 


On May 2, 1936, I received the following letter from Mr. 
H. Eliot Kaplan, executive secretary of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, asking my opinion of the so-called 
Ramspeck bill: 


NATIONAL Crvit SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
New York City, May 2, 1936. 
Hon. Rosrert L. Bacon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Stmr: There has been so much conflicting opinion as to the 
general attitude in Congress on the Ramspeck postmastership bill 
that we are asking the Members of the House to be good enough 
to indicate whether they approve or disapprove of the measure. 
A copy of the Ramspeck bill, which has been favorably reported by 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, is enclosed. 

We should appreciate your filling out and mailing to us the 
enclosed card. We are not asking you to sign your name. Our 
purpose is merely to have the consensus of the Members of Con- 
gtess regarding the inclusion of Presidential postmasters under the 
Civil Service Act. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Extor Kapitan, 
Executive Secretary. 


THE RAMSPECK BILL 


My reply to Mr. Kaplan, under date of May 6, 1936, gave 
my position fully on this “better-than-nothing” bill as fol- 
lows: 

May 6, 1936. 
Mr. H. EviIoT KAPLAN, 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. KAPLAN: The Ramspeck bill cannot command the se- 
rious attention of any informed supporter of the merit system. It 
is pure political camouflage, adroitly framed for campaign effect. 
Under the guise of civil-service reform, it would deal a deathblow 
to the last pretense of merit administration in the Post Office 
Department. 

President Roosevelt, Postmaster General Farley, and every other 
key man in our new spoils regime have undertaken to broadcast 
the impression that the bill would take postmaster 
appointments out of politics. But I, for one, do not intend that 
this shameless camouflage shall obscure the New Deal’s crimes 
against civil service since 1933. Mr. Roosevelt has added more 
than 250,000 persons to the full-time Federal pay roll without in- 
creasing the civil-service list. 

In a word, the Ramspeck bill is not at all what it is represented 
to be; it is a spoilsmen’s bill in civil-service dress. Friends of 
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merit should not confuse the substance of the matter with the 
form. 

The Ramspeck bill is worded very cleverly—framed, it appears, 
with a primary view to confusing public opinion on an issue which 
the New Deal no longer can evade. The bill provides, in section I, 
that all postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall 
be appointed under the Civil Service Act. This is what the New 
Dealers would like the country to believe the bill would accomplish. 

But section II specifically entrenches the spoils system. It pro- 
vides that, at the expiration of present terms, appointments in 
these classes “shall be made by reappointment and classification, 
noncompetitively, of the incumbent postmaster * °* *.” 

This language embodies precisely the antithesis of merit prin- 
ciples. It would enable the Postmaster General, in effect, to re- 
appoint any incumbent postmaster for a life term, without a com- 
petitive test of any sort. It would enable Mr. Farley to “freeze” 
incumbent postmasters into a Nation-wide political oligarchy. For 
you have noted, of course, that section I of the bill provides that 
these postmasters “shall hereafter be appointed without term.” 
The net effect of the bill, therefore, would be to abolish the 
present 4-year term and place the appointive power on a non- 
competitive basis exclusively in the hands of the Postmaster 
General. 

In the event the Postmaster General elected not to reappoint 
the incumbent at the expiration of the present term, his alterna- 
tive would be to fill the place “by promotion or transfer from 
within the Postal Service in accordance with the provisions of the 
Civil Service Act and rules * * *,.” But attached to this lan- 
guage is a sweeping proviso empowering the Postmaster General 
to certify to the Civil Service Commission at will “that there is no 
qualified person segving in the vacancy office available for such 
promotion or transser.”” This would be the most sweeping spoils 
power ever placed in the hands of any Cabinet officer—and yet this 
legislation is attemy'ted under the guise of bolstering the merit 
system. 

Furthermore, you will note that in section III the Ramspeck 
bill specifically authorizes continuance of the present deplorable 
system of appointing “acting postmasters.” This is the device 
which Postmaster General Farley has used with such conspicuous 
success in evading the provisions of the existing civil-service law 
relating to postmasters in the first three classes. 

At present the “acting post:master” always is appointed on purely 
political considerations. In the course of a few months the Civil 
Service Commission holds its nominal examinations to prepare a 
list of three ranking eligible applicants. But in this rating the 
factor of “experience and training” weighs 80 percent in the ap- 
praisal of the candidates. Thus, the man who has been serving 
6 months as “acting postmaster” has an 80-percent head start on 
all his competitors. This is how the system has worked under 
Farley since 1933, and the provisions of the Ramspeck bill, as 
embodied in section II, would legalize the “acting postmaster” 
racket for all time. 

In a word, the Ramspeck bill is a public fraud. It is designed to 
place the whole post office permanently in the hands of the pres- 
ently entrenched political spoilsmen. It would submerge the Mail 
Service so deeply in partisan politics that reform would be hope- 
lessly blocked for perhaps a quarier of a century. 

On the whole, this measure is only another illustration of the 
New Deal's empty lip service to merit. The spoilsmen of this 
administration do not dare defend their personnel policies, con- 
duct, or record. They seek only to cover their crimes against our 
50-year-oid civil service with fake legislation. They recognize 
well, as the recent national newspaper poll indicated, that 90 per- 
cent of the American people favor civil service. Thus they seek 
to constantly advance the Roosevelt spoils system by putting a 
merit tag on their successive measures of civil-service corruption. 

The purpose of civil-service law is to place Government employ- 
ment on a career basis. Any measure sincerely aimed in that 
direction will command my vigorous support. I insist, however, 
that any bill offered in the name of civil-service reform shall be 
genuine. I do not intend to be taken in by any such fraud as 
the Ramspeck bill, the Logan bill, or the Mead bill. Nor do I in- 
tend to be silent on such bills merely because their sponsors call 
them civil-service measures. 

No such campaign device for sugar coating the shameful record 
of New Deal spoilsmanship ever can command more than the 
indignant opposition of all true friends of merit. The New Deal 
has ravaged civil service as has no other administration during 
the last half century. This crime against the public service can- 
not now be covered with the white garments of vacuous civil- 
service reform. 

As I see it, this cringing confession by the administration is even 
more revolting to the American sense of justice and square deal- 
ing than the crime itself. 

Every major act of the Roosevelt administration has been a dag- 
ger thrust at the heart of civil service. Yet the New Deal spoils- 
men have not the temerity to state their policy boldly and follow 
through. Instead, they walk timidly behind the skirts of civil 
service. 

I should like to see the New Deal spoilsmen unmasked, and per- 
haps the Ramspeck bill may be the vehicle to bring this whole 
sordid picture into the focus of national attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
RosertT L. Bacon. 


On May: 15, 1936, Mr. Kaplan; commenting on my criti- 
cism of the Ramspeck bill, wrote me: 
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NaTIONAL CrviL SERvice Rerorm LEACUE, 
New York City, May 15, 1936. 
Hon. Rosert L. Bacon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Bacon: Thank you for your letter of 
May 14 in answer to my suggestion regarding a bill to place the 
Works Progress Administration under the Civil Service Act. I am 
glad tc know that you are willing to introduce such a bill. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the pamphlet 
we have just issued which was mentioned in the press, and some 
others which may be of use to you. I enclose a list of magazine 
articles on the merit system in government published during the 
last 2 years, some of which may contain material worth referring 
to in the speech you contemplate. 

In answer to your letter of May 6 regarding the Ramspeck post- 
mastership bill: 

I cannot share your views that the Ramspeck bill “would deal a 
deathblow to the last pretense of merit administration in the 
Post Office Department,” although I realize that the bill is far 
from perfect from a merit system point of view. Of the many 
bills to place Presidential postmasters under the Civil Service Act 
which have been introduced in the present Congress, the Ram- 
speck bill is not the one which the league would have chosen. 
We would much prefer a bill like the Vandenberg bill (S. 320) 
which would really take politics out of the post office; but as a 
practical matter, we realize that a bill of this sort has absolutely 
no chance of passage under either a Democratic or Republican 
administration. 

The league drafted a postmastership bill which was introduced 
in successive Congresses for many years—on the last occasion by 
Mr. Lea, of California, during the Hoover administration. It re- 
ceived absolutely no consideration, because it would have required 
incumbent postmasters when their terms expired to compete with 
outsiders in order to hold their positions. Neither party is willing 
to have their politically appointed postmasters put at such a 
disadvantage. 

So far as the provision permitting the Postmaster General to 
certify to the Civil Service Commission “that there is no qualified 
person * * * available for such promotion or transfer” is con- 
cerned, I cannot agree with you that “this would be the most 
sweeping spoils power ever placed in the hands of any Cabinet 
Officer.” The heads of Departments in the entire Federal service 
now have the right to call for an examination open to outsiders 
when a vacancy occurs; they are not required to promote or trans- 
fer a person already in the Department. The permission granted 
the Postmaster General by this section is no departure from the 
practice sanctioned by the Civil Service Act and rules. 

Section III does not continue the present system of appointing 
acting postmasters, which you justly call “deplorable,” but re- 
quires that acting postmasters shall be hereafter appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the civil-service rules governing 
temporary appointments. This would change the system which 
now permits acting postmasters to serve indefinitely, and with 
no opportunity for the Civil Service Commission to intervene. It 
would put acting postmasters on a par with all other temporary 
employees, who may be appointed only upon prior authorization of 
the Civil Service Commission pending certification from an eligible 
list, and may serve no longer than 30 days after certification of the 
list to the Department without the Commission's approval 

It would require the connivance of an unscrupulous Civil Serv- 
{ce Commission in order to “legalize the ‘acting postmaster’ racket” 
under this section; and even granted such connivance by a pos- 
sible future Commission, it would be open to inspection by inter- 
ested organizations, employes, and citizens as any other gross 
violation of the civil-service law. At present, however, there is no 
redress possible. 

As I said above, I realize that the Ramspeck bill has glaring 
faults, but I firmly believe that even considering these, its pas- 
sage would be a step far in advance of the present system. History 
proves that “covering in” politically appointed incumbents of 
positions which are added to the classified service is the price 
which has always had to be paid for the extension of the merit 
system. More than 8,000 positions were so treated by President 
Harrison, over 35,000 by Cleveland and almost 18,000 by Theodora 
Roosevelt, with a gain to the merit system as the long-term result. 
A memorandum sent me 3 years ago by a “career” employee of 
long service with the Civil Service Commission states: 

“It early became the established practice of the Civil Service 
Commission to accept the inclusion of incumbents with their 
positions without examination. The great advances of the merit 
system under the administration of the Commission have been 
accomplished by cooperation with the Departments, and not by 
force. The consent of Departments to the inclusion of groups 
of positions under the civil-service rules has doubtless often 
been based, impliedly at least, on the Department's understanding 
that the incumbents would be included with their positions. * * * 
With the rapid changes in personnel which occur in normal times, 
it is comparatively a short time before the ill effect, if any, of 
such inclusions disappears.” 

As a matter of fact, I know of only one act of Congress which 
required incumbents to undergo competitive examinations when 
their positions were put in the classified service. This was, of 
course, the Prohibition Enforcement Unit, which had become no- 
toriously corrupt, in the public estimation. 

There is a simple way by which the appointment of postmasters 
could be actually placed upon a nonpolitical basis, more quickly 
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and more effectively than by any of the bills which have been 
introduced for this ostensible purpose. This is by an executive 
order of the President, invoking the rule followed by President 
Wilson that the first man on every eligible list for postmaster be 
appointed. This rule was unfortunately altered by President 
Harding soon after his inauguration for the system which has 
since been followed, permitting the choice by the Postmaster 
General of one out of three. If it were known that appointments 
were to be made in strict numerical order, according to earned 
ratings in the examination, the major source of dissatisfaction 
would be done away with. We have urged President Roosevelt to 
issue such an order, but to no avail. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. Exvtor Kapian, Executive Secretary. 


THE BACON BILL 


On May 22, 1936, I again addressed Mr. Kaplan, sending 
him a copy of a bill I had introduced to bring postmasters 
of the first, second, and third classes under a real merit sys- 
tem. My letter is as follows: 


May 22, 1936. 
Mr. H. Eviot Kapian, 
Executive Secretary, National Civil Service Reform League, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

My Dear Mr. Kapitan: I am attaching herewith a copy of a 
bill I have introduced today, designed to bring all postmasters of 
the first, second, and third classes into the civil-service system. 

This bill eliminates the objectionable spoils features of the 
Ramspeck bill, which I outlined in my letter of May 6. 

You will note that we would establish a permanent career serv- 
ice for postmasters in these three classes. However, we do not 
propose to “blanket” the Farley political postmasters into the 
civil service for life terms. This measure provides that, at the 
expiration of his present term, every incumbent postmaster must 
qualify under civil-service rules and regulations, if he is to 
retain his post for an indeterminate appointment. This seems to 
me to be the essence of the merit system—competitive examina- 
tions at the start and full civil-service protection afterward to 
all who qualify for appointment. This, as I read the Ramspeck 
bill, is not provided in the administration proposal. 

Moreover, our bill specifically provides, in section 1, that “no 
recommendation by any Senator or Member of the House of 
Representatives, or any political endorsement or recommendation 
of any kind, shall be received or considered in making any ap- 
pointment or promotion under this act * * *.” 

Section 2 makes it mandatory that postmasters shall be ap- 
pointed wherever possible “by promotion of persons within the 
Postal Service * * *,.” Here, as I see it, is the very heart of 
the merit system—that persons serving faithfully in the ranks 
shall be eligible to promotion to the highest executive positions 
in the Postal Service. 

In section 3 we provide that postmasters may be selected outside 
of the Service only upon showing by the Department that no one 
in the Service is qualified for advancement. This provision differs 
fundamentally from the Ramspeck bill. By that measure the Post- 
master General would be authorized to certify at will that no 
qualified candidates were available in the vacancy office. Our bill, 
on the other hand, provides for such certification only upon show- 
ing that ambitious postal employees were unable to qualify under 
the established civil-service rules. 

We further provide in section 3 that when the Postmaster Gen- 
eral does not select the first name on the eligible register fur- 
nished by the Civil Service Commission, he “shall certify to the 
Commission his reasons for not so doing, which reasons may be 
made public.” 

Our bill next provides that no appointment as acting postmaster 
may be made save in accordance with the provisions of the exist- 
ing civil-service laws governing temporary appointments. This 
section would eliminate the worst evils of the acting-postmaster 
system so vigorously pursued by the Post Office Department since 
1933. 

To further assure the elimination of political considerations, our 
bill provides, in section 5, that “it shall be unlawful for any 
Senator or Member of the House of Representatives to make any 
recommendation of any person for appointment or promotion as 
postmaster.” 

I quite agree with the sentiment expressed in your letter of May 
15 that the evils of the present system of postmaster appointments 
could easily be overcome by Presidential Executive order by put- 
ting the Postal Service on an efficient merit basis. But since there 
apparently is no disposition on the part of the administration to 
attack the problem in this effective way, the next recourse is to 
legislation. 

If the administration wishes to fulfill its many pledges and 
promises for the protection and advancement of the merit system, 
here is a short and simple measure aimed at the very core of the 
problem in the Postal Service. If the administration will take up 
this bill—or any bill aimed at the same objectives—the legislation 
could be brought before the House of Representatives under a 
special rule and passed within 48 hours. 

If, on the other hand, the administration is determined to per- 
sist in the policy of political spoils and civil-service raids—as I 
believe it is—then this bill which I have introduced will never 
see the light of day in this session of Congress. 

The administration's failure to act, however, will again demon- 
strate the utter insincerity of the many repeated pledges by Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt concerning his hopes for civil-service advance dur- 
ing his administration. 

If the civil service is to be saved, some measure of this sort 
ultimately must be passed. 

I see no valid reason why the beginning should not be made in 
the remaining days of this session of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert L. Bacon. 


The bill introduced by me—reintroduced since as H. R. 
3129, first session, Seventy-fifth Congress—is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes, or of any other classes hereafter established, shall 
hereafter be appointed, without term, by the Postmaster General 
in accordance with the provisions of this act and the Civil Service 
Act of January 16, 1883 (22 Stat. 480): Provided, That no recom- 
mendation by any Senator or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, or political endorsement or recommendation of any kind, 
shall be received or considered in making any appointment or pro- 
motion under this act: Provided further, That postmasters now 
serving may continue to serve until the end of their terms, but 
they shall not acquire classified civil-service status at the expira- 
tion of such terms of office. 

Sec. 2. The Postmaster General shall make appointments of post- 
masters by promotion of persons within the Postal Service possess- 
ing such qualifications as may be approved by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Sec. 3. If no persons are able to qualify for appointment py 
promotion under the provisions of section 2, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall request the Civil Service Commission to hold an open 
competitive examination under the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act and rules. In the event the Postmaster General does not 
select the first name on the eligible register furnished him by the 
Civil Service Commission he shall certify to the Commission his 
reasons for not so doing, which reasons may be made public. 

Sec, 4. That all appointments of acting postmasters at offices of 
all classes shall be made in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service rules governing temporary appointments. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any Senator or Member of 
the House of Representatives to make any recommendation of any 
person for appointment or promotion as postmaster. 


Mr. Speaker, I invite comparison of my bill with the pro- 
visions of the so-called “better-than-nothing” Ramspeck bill, 
which I now quote: 


Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters of the first, second, and 
third classes shall hereafter be appointed without term, by the 
Postmaster General, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate and improve the civil service of the 
United States,” approved January 16, 1883: Provided, That post- 
masters now serving who have satisfactory records shall continue 
to serve until their 4-year terms of office expire, after which they 
may be reappointed without term in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this act. 

Sec. 2. Appointments to positions of postmaster at first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-class post offices shall be made by the reappoint- 
ment and classification, noncompetitively, of the incumbent 
postmaster, or by promotion from within the Postal Service in 
accordance with the provisions of the Civil Service Act and rules, 
unless the Postmaster General certifies to the United States Civil 
Service Commission that there is no qualified person serving in 
the vacancy Office available for such promotion. No person shall be 
eligible for appointment under this section unless such person has 
actually resided within the delivery of the office to which he is 
appointed, or within the city or town where the same is situated 
for 1 year next preceding the date of such appointment, if the 
appointment is made without competitive examination; or for 1 
year preceding the date fixed for the close of receipt of applications 
for examination, if the appointment is made after competitive 
examination. 

Sec. 3. Appointments of acting postmasters in alli classes of post 
offices shall be made in accordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service rules governing temporary appointments. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


At the time of the consideration of the Ramspeck bill in 
the House of Representatives, efforts were made to substitute 
my bill for the administration measure, but with no success. 
The last chance came under the parliamentary rules, when 
a motion to recommit the Ramspeck bill was in order. I 
offered my bill as a motion to recommit; or, in other words, 
to have the Ramspeck bill recommitted to the Civil Service 
Committee of the House with instructions to substitute the 
provisions of my bill and have it brought immediately before 
the House for a vote. My motion was defeated. 

But long before the Ramspeck measure was acted on by 
the House, it was generally acknowledged that that measure 
fell far short of real civil-service reform and that it was, 
in effect, “a spoilsmen’s bill in civil-service dress.” 
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I want particularly to call attention to what the National | 


Civil Service Reform League has to say of the measure intro- 


% 
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I claim it is unwise to stop assistance to the States in their 

road-building programs, because these Government dollars, 


duced and sponsored by me, known as H. R. 3129, in com- | or, in reality, motorist dollars, spent for building roads repre- 
parison with the so-called “better-than-nothing” Ramspeck 


bill, and therefore I include herewith a letter received from 
Mr. Kaplan, the secretary of the league, dated June 1, 1936, as 
follows: 


NATIONAL Civit SERVICE REFORM LEACUE, 
New York City, June 1, 1916. 
Hon. Rosert L. Bacon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Bacon: I would certainly prefer seeing 
your new bill in regard to appointments of postmasters adopted 
than the pending Ramspeck bill. I am grateful to you for your 
letter of May 22, in which you explain at length the purposes of 
your bill. 

Your proposal approaches as nearly the ideal as one could hope 
for, but I wonder if there is really any chance for its adoption by 
either a Democratic or a Republican Congress. I suppose as a 
civil-service reformer I should not be particularly concerned with 
the practicalities or realities of the situation, but strive to get the 
best bill adopted by Congress and oppose any halfway measure. 

On the other hand, my experience with legislatures has made me 
a practical person. I should like to see the ideal system adopted. 
We know, however, that seldom do we get the ideal law. I, of 
course, do not mean to imply by this that one should approve a 
halfway measure and abandon the more ideal plan just because 
the practical thing is to get the former bill through. I have no 
illusions that even the Ramspeck bill will be adopted at this ses- 
sion. Nor would I weep copious tears if it should not be and there 
were some possibility of your bill receiving real consideration by 
the Congress. 

That the league approves of your bill goes without saying. Its 
own proposal some years ago sought to accomplish the same pur- 
pose that your bill is designed to do. I like particularly your 
provision in section 8 requiring the Postmaster General, when he 
selects other than the first name on the list, to certify to the 
Commission his reasons for not appointing the first person; and, 
even more so, the provision in section 5 precluding any Member 
of Congress from making any recommendation for any person for 
appointment or promotion as postmaster. 

I am all for your new bill and will continue to pray for its 
adoption. It is something worth striving for. I shall urge our 
friends and supporters to give the bill the backing it deserves. 

Sincerely yours, 


H. Exvror Kaprian, Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, there is the record; and still available to us 
is the opportunity to enact during this Congress a measure 
worthy of our efforts—a bill that will bring real and not 
sham civil-service reform. 

The issue is clear-cut; either we will have a continuance 
of the patronage system or the inaguration of a real merit 
system; there can be no satisfactory compromise. 

To my Democratic friends I throw out this reminder: 
With an overwhelming majority in both the House and the 
Senate, and the oft-repeated pledges of President Roosevelt, 
if there be failure to enact a real merit bill the country will 
not fail properly to fix the responsibility. 


Federal Aid for Highway Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker and Members of Congress: 
I disagree with the President’s move to balance the Budget 
by recommending that Congress lop off a sum of $214,000,000 
from the annual appropriation for Federal aid in the con- 
struction of highways. I contend that this move would 
single out the 29,000,000 automobile owners to bear the brunt 
of the first step in this Budget-balancing effort. The Federal 
Government collects $320,000,000 each year from the automo- 
bile owners of America, in special taxes on gas, tires, oil, and 


other excise taxes; $214,000,000 of this huge sum is now being | 


returned each year to the several States for road-building 

purposes—a direct benefit to the motorists. The balance of 

the sum is being diverted to other channels. 
LXxXxXI—App——21 
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sent more value received, more wages for American work- 
men, and a better investment for the future than Govern- 
ment dollars spent in almost any other way. It can truth- 
fully be stated that road-building appropriations, more than 
any other appropriations, are quickly and unfailingly con- 
verted into material benefits. First, there is the ultimate 
product, the paved roads, that have been surely and perma- 
nently lifting America out of the mud; and second, the 
American workingmen receive 91 cents in actual wages out 
of each dollar spent for road building. The Government 
dollar spent for roads accomplishes more real good than 
when spent in almost any other way. This plan of Govern- 
ment spending is particularly desirable at this time when 
unemployment rolls are mounting again and human suffering 
is in the offing. 

A member of the opposition is criticized when he finds 
fault without offering an alternative. I, therefore, offer as an 
alternative plan the suggestion that the administration get 
rid of some 300,000 useless employees—excess baggage—that 
have been added to the Federal pay roll during the last 3 or 4 
years. Such a step would accomplish more toward balancing 
the Budget than the President’s recommendation that Fed- 
eral aid for road building be greatly curtailed. It would 
bring about a saving of approximately $400,000,000, an item 
worth considering even in these extravagant times. I claim 
we should make a start toward balancing the Budget by first 
eliminating all unnecessary and useless expenses of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


History Repeats Itself—Jackson and Roosevelt— 
Jackson Takes the Offensive—Ten-Point Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 3, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MAURY MAVERICK, MEMBER OP 
CONGRESS, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1937, 7:30 P. M. (EASTERN 
STANDARD TIME), C. B. S. NETWORK (STATION WJSV), 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent, I 
include herewith a speech delivered as of this date, December 
3, 1937. Something, in my opinion, must be done to stop the 
propaganda that all we have to do is to knock taxes off big 
business, and that millions of men will be put back to work. 

Our situation is very complicated and there is plenty for 
Congress to do. My address was as follows: 


Friends and fellow Americans, about 2 weeks ago I made a 
radio talk and told of the confusion in Washington. Now there 
is somewhat less confusion with important legislation being con- 
sidered, but the two forces are still here: One, those who wish 
to destroy the President and all progressive government by any 
means; and two, those who are still with the President. When we 
came back this session the prevailing propaganda was to give up 
every gain we have made, let big business and the big speculators 
go on gobbling up little business, knock the higher brackets of 
taxation off those who are best able to pay, making, of course, 
small business bear the burden, and above all, make the same 
mistake all over again which was made by the Government last 
spring, by laying more people off Government work and the 
W. P. A. 


ANALYSIS OF PRESENT SITUATION 

In a situation like this, it is necessary for us to think for our- 
selves. So let us analyze the situation closely: 

First. Throughout the ages prosperity has never been brought 
about by taking the taxes off the rich and clamping them on the 
poor. But it is also historically true that people have frequentiy 
been fooled and intimidated to such an extent that they have 
even fought wars and shed their blood against their own inter- 
ests. This time, let us stand pat; let burdens be borne accord- 
ing to capacity to pay. 
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But today, and second, if our memories are not too short, think 
of the condition of banks and business 4 or 5 years ago. Just a 
few months ago, a little bank went broke in my district near San 
Antonio. With the recent Government guaranty of bank depos- 
its, all depositors were paid off in a few days, and a new bank 
started. What would have happened in the old days? You know. 
But that is only one of the dozens of laws, meaning security and 
good government to you, passed during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. 

Third. Speaking of Presidents—nearly all the Presidents who 
really had the courage to stand by the people were cursed and 
damned and accused of ruining business. And Roosevelt is cursed 
the most bitterly and loudly because, although through his leader- 
ship wealth and the capitalistic system were saved, it was through 
his leadership that more has been done for the American peop!s 
than by any other President. 


BE INDEPENDENT! THEY MEAN DEPENDENT ON REACTIONARIES 


There comes a time when one should speak out, and for the 
reasons I have mentioned, I am talking direct to the American 
people from the Nation's Capital so we can do our own thinking. 
Propagandists are telling us Congressmen, be independent; yes, be 
independent of that man Roosevelt! We are patted on the back 
by the reactionary press, who tried to mislead you in the last 
election, and told to cut loose from the President. But, my friends, 
what these people really mean is not for us to be independent; 
oh, no, what they want is for us to be dependent on the reac- 
tionary groups. In other words, we are asked to be disloyal to the 
people who voted us into office. 

Now I want to tell you a story about history repeating itself. 
It concerns President Andrew Jackson, from Tennessee, and his 
battle against great odds for the American people back a little 
over a hundred years ago. Nicolas Biddle, president of the Bank 
of the United States, a privately owned monopoly supported by 
Government deposits, tried to destroy President Jackson and sub- 
due the people and the Government of our country. Jackson had 
considered the bank too dangerous and powerful, which it was. 
So he decided this monopoly charter should not be renewed. 


HISTORY REPEATS—-CENTRALIZED POWER 


That decision started one of the greatest battles in all Ameri- 
can history. It was another battle of centralized, entrenched 
power of a very small group in the East against the small busi- 
nessmen, farmers, and laborers, the small bankers, the State 
bankers, and the people in general. 

Banker Biddle started his fight to crush Jackson and the peo- 
ple by putting the screws on the Boston merchants first, and then 
he followed with a series of bold and ruthless acts over the whole 
country. He demanded return of balances, called loans, and did 
everything he could to ruin the State banks and the average 
businessman, so they would cry out against President Jackson. 

And some of Jackson's fake friends did not stand by him; that 
is true of Roosevelt today. They forgot how they were elected 
and that they were supposed to represent the people—just as some 
have forgotten today. It was another rotten situation, with 
more disloyalty appearing in the ranks of President Jackson’s 
party—-which was the same Democratic Party of today. Jackson 
forced the resignation of one member of the Cabinet who had not 
stood by the guns of the people. 

Banker Biddle went the limit, and the selfish big shots of the 
day did their bullying in the open. As a result, commerce and 
industry were slowed, farm prices dove down, there was unem- 
ployment just as there is today, and the big boys and their hired 
propagandists and lobbyists of the day tried to pin the blame on 
Roosevelt—I mean Jackson. Biddle was really causing a panic. 

But Jackson said: “I am in no panic * * * however, I am 
mortified at the timidity of my friends.” 

Crashing and thundering, in early December, on such a day as 
this, the storm broke with Congress meeting. Men called leaders, 
such even as Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, stood ready to lead the 
opposition, Banker Biddle struck first, and the Senate cringed 
before him and slashed at the President, who was a friend to the 
people. The House lay down and did nothing; spoke of their 
independence of the President; how business should be aided, 
introduced a resolution to exclude the White House observer, but 
the anterooms were packed and jammed with the lobbyists of 
the bank. Biddle struck again and again, drawing more of his 
money away from the public, intending to cause suffering. In 
fact, he wrote: 

“Nothing but the evidence of suffering * * ®* 
any effect in Congress.” 


JACKSON, “THE PEOPLE! THE PEOPLE, SIR, ARE WITH ME” 


But Jackson tired of all this skullduggery; he finally resented 
the abuse and vilification of himself. He took a short vacation, 
rested up, returned to Washington; and then he took the offensive. 
Delegations still crowded into Washington; while Banker Biddle 
framed his deals and referred to Congress as “those miserable 
people.” A trainload of smug-mugs came in from Philadelphia, 
but Jackson told them to go home and see Banker Biddle. 

Another delegation rolled in from Baltimore. To them he said: 

“The people! The people, sir, are with me.” 

But the game of baiting the President, of blaming everything 
on the Government, went too far; it was a big business and big 


will produce 
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speculator’s ready-made depression; and honest men everywhere, 
whether rich or poor, realized it and backed Jackson and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Jackson, who had always been a 
friend of honest business, won the fight. Deposits were taken 
from the monopoly bank; monopoly was no longer fostered, and 
money and credit flowed over the land, and there was prosperity 
and happiness. 

And, my friends, I shall not waste a lot of your time in com- 
parisons. I leave it to you to figure similarities. But remember 
it ended in victory for Jackson and the people, just as it will be 
a victory for Roosevelt and the people if we refuse to be stam- 
peded. 


LEGISLATE FOR 200 BIG OR 500,000 LITTLE CORPORATIONS? 


Now I know, as you know, that Congress wants to be fair, and 
the American people are a fair people. That includes fairness to 
business, but that does not mean taking the burdens off the few 
big corporations and putting all the burdens on the half million 
or more average corporations. No doubt corrections are needed 
in tax law, especially affecting small independent business, and 
this can be done within a reasonable time. 

I believe that we should be constructive, and more, I believe 
this administration has shown itself to be constructive, fair to 
the people, and decent to the stability of business. And I believe 
we American people should have a general program. Congress has 
plenty to do. 


TEN-POINT PROGRAM 


So here are just a few things that face us and on which the 
American people can work together with Congress, and I offer the 
following 10-point program: 

First. Continue the idea of progress. We must not go back; we 
cannot go back. Let us solidify our gains, and then march on like 
our American forefathers did upon the frontiers. 

Second. Give tax relief to those who need it and continue the 
idea of taxing excess and surplus profits; continue to tax undi- 
vided profits on amounts in excess of real business requirements. 

Third. And further concerning taxation, but principally monop- 
oly, remember that 200 corporations alone control over half of the 
business of the Nation. They have a stranglehold on 500,000 
corporations spread over the country, right into your town or 
county. 

Should we in Congress relieve the top, the 200 corporations, a 
few thousand individuals, and penalize the 500,000 corporations 
and the millions of Americans? No, no, my friends; your eyes 
should be turned upon monopoly in order to realize its effect on 
competitive business, labor, and farm products. 

Fourth. Continue to build up social security, unemployment 
insurance, and old-age pensions, as much for the stability of busi- 
ness as for the benefit of the people of the country. Unless this 
is done, the capitalistic system cannot survive. 

Fifth. Have an unemployment study, finding out the real truth. 
Let us face the issues instead of running from them. Listen, my 
friends, we can’t solve all our problems by just abolishing big 
taxes, dropping our program, and leaving business at the mercy 
of big trusts. 

Sixth. Let the American people demand, and the Congress of 
the United States demand by resolution, that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization 
get together—for their own good and the good of industry and 
the people as a whole. 

Seventh. Get housing going, really going. Eight hundred thou- 
sand home units at least should be built each year for many years 
to come. If private capital will not do it, then the Government 
must do it. This is no experiment. England, with a population 
of 52,000,000, built three and a half million homes; and this coun- 
try, with a population of 130,000,000, has built none. 

Eighth. In direct connection with housing, let’s get the regional 
planning, or seven T. V. A. program started, and put people to 
work. We must stop the destruction of our forests and rivers, 
the erosion of our fertile farms and our soils; we must have 
reforestation, navigation, and conservation, if we are to survive 
as a Nation. And do not forget that in doing this, water and 
other natural resources will be available for the production of 
cheap power for the people. 

Ninth. In connection with all of this, the Congress should keep 
its pledge to enact the wage and hour bill. My friends, this 
only protects the very lowest scales, but it will be the basis of 
improving the standards of millions of the people in the lower 
brackets, and of increasing purchasing power, which maintains 
the Nation’s business. 

And tenth, and last, let us have peace, and stay out of war 
at all costs, and keep our sons and daughters at home where 
they can live in happiness. 

My friends, one thing is certain, we want to have a decent 
standard of living for all, and hope for the future. These thing: 
we can only obtain if we hold our heads, and not let ourselves 
be stampeded by a compartively small, but noisy and powerful 
group. Who won this election, anyhow? Did the people elect 
big business and monopoly or did they elect Roosevelt? Remem- 
ber the dark days of 1932, and the real victory for the people 
coming in 1933; and just think of the magnificent victory of 
only a year ago, where the people repeated that they wanted a 
fair deal for all, security, and the greatest good for the greatest 
number. So let’s stick to our program and do not be afraid. 








Compulsory Control of Farm Production 
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Or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. ANDRESEN of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress has been convened for the special purpose 
of enacting a permanent and sound program for American 
agriculture. As a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and as a private citizen, I have devoted a great deal of time 
and thought to this complicated problem. 

The bill before the House, H. R. 8505, proposes a new 
philosophy for our farmers. I have attempted a careful 
analysis of the legislation and am incorporating as a part 
of my remarks on the subject, the minority report prepared 
and filed by me. 


MrNorItTy VIEWS OF MR. ANDRESEN 


Your Committee on Agriculture has labored long and diligently 
in the preparation of the bill which is now presented to the House 
as the “Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937.” All members of 
the committee have had a common objective in their desire to 
propose and pass legislation that will attempt to bring economic 
equality, parity income and parity prices for the farmers who 
operate our great basic industry of agriculture. 

Legislation is but a means to an end. The end expected and 
demanded by the farmers of the country from this extraordinary 
session of Congress is the of permanent and constitu- 
tional farm legislation which will bring them parity income, par- 
ity prices, and cost of production for the products raised on their 
farms. Nothing more, nothing less. Therefore, the test or yard- 
stick to apply to the bill is whether or not the administration of 
its provisions will bring about the desired end or objective. If it 
fails in this purpose, the effort now being made to enact a sound 
and beneficial law, no matter how well intentioned, will be but 
another experiment to be chalked up alongside of the failures 
of the past. 

We, of the minority, do not believe that the proposed bill will 
accomplish any of the objectives anticipated by the farmers. In 
fact, its passage and administration will be a great disappointment 
and a much greater disillusionment to them. They will find that 
no attempt is made to assure parity income or cost of production 
for either the present or the future. The farmer is primarily in- 
terested in the price he is to receive for his products and in what 
he must pay for the things he desires to buy for himself and 
family. The farmers will also discover that the proposed pro- 
gram will bring about a complete dislocation of agriculture in 
the United States, the increase in foreign production of com- 
petitive farm products, and the total disappearance of our export 
market. 

A careful scrutiny of this much heralded “all-weather program” 
for agriculture will disclose the injection of a new philosophy, of 
dubious constitutionality, into our American system of free and 
independent action. Instead of following the usual and customary 
practice of enacting legislation to do something “for” the farmers, 
this bill definitely provides for doing something “to” the farmers 
of the United States. In a word, nearly 60 pages of the bill are 
devoted to the national regimentation of farmers engaged in the 
production of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco, under the 
Secretary of Agriculture as the supreme dictator with compulsory 
production and marketing control, enforced by drastic penalties, 
and the ever-normal granary as the keystone for the New Deal 
for American farmers. 

It is difficult for us to believe that the President and his Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would now become the sponsors of a com- 
pulsory program for American farmers, after recalling Mr. Roose- 
velt’s words on farm legislation at Topeka, Kans., when he said: 

“The plan must not be coercive. It must be voluntary and the 
individual producer should at all times have the opportunity of 
nonparticipation if he so desires. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the origin 
of the philosophy of this bill, it is stated here that the compulsory 
features of the legislation are not sponsored by any national farm 
organization. In fact, these provisions have the bitter opposition 
of many national farm groups. These organizations and their 
members, as well as the large majority of farmers, are opposed to 
regimentation and compulsory control of their farming business. 
They want no traffic with the tens of thousands of politically 
minded “agricultural G-men” who will be placed on the public 
Pay roll to travel from farm to farm enforcing the orders of the 
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remain asfree men. Purther, the farm organizations in opposition 
to this bill have proposed sound and constructive legislation, but 
their suggestions have not been incorpcrated in the bill 

A brief discussion will now be undertaken in an analysis of the 
various provisions of the proposed farm bill. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


The bill provides for the continuation of the Soil Conservation 
Act of 1936 with certain desirable amendments. A!l of the mem- 
bers of the committee are united in their support of the soil- 
conservation program as administered in 1936 and 1937. This 
program has been well received by farmers everywhere and the 
Nation has benefited as a result of the soil-building practices put 
into effect. Maximum, authorizations heretofore approved by 
Congress for soil-building purposes should be appropriated. 

Attention should here be called to the soil-conservation pro- 
gram for 1938 recently announced by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
No doubt the Secretary anticipated the enactment of this so- 
called compulsory ever-normal-granary bill, and therefore changed 
the entire congressional intent and philosophy of the Soil Con- 
servation Act of 1936. Congress intended that benefit payments 
should be made to farmers for conserving acres and building soil 
fertility. In accordance with this intent farmers have only been 
paid benefits upon the acres taken out of the production of soil- 
depleting crops and planted to soil-conserving crops. 

The announced 1938 program was changed by the Secretary, 
without authority from Congress, and instead of paying substantial 
sums to farmers for planting soil-building crops in 1938, such pay- 
ments will be reduced to as low as 70 cents per acre, with the fol- 
lowing sums paid for the production of soil-depleting crops on 
acreage allocated by the Secretary to farmers: Cotton, 2.4 cents per 
pound (estimated cost $110,000,000), plus 3 cents per pound sub- 
sidy on 65 percent of the 1937 crop (18,500,000 bales)—appropria- 
tion, $130,000,000 from section 32 funds, plus such additional bene- 
fits as may be provided by this bill. Wheat, 12 cents per bushel 
to farmers on allocated acreage (estimated cost $80,000,000). To- 
bacco, average $8 per acre; corn, 10 cents per bushel (estimated 
Cost $75,000,000); potatoes, at $5 per acre; peanuts, at $1.45 per 
acre; rye, barley, and oats, and other soil-depleting crops, at $1.50 
per acre. 

The above benefit payments are made only to farmers who coop- 
erate in the 1938 program. To make it plain, the Secretary has 
attempted to establish a voluntary ever-normal-granary program 
without legislative authority by purchasing compliance and coop- 
eration from farmers through the payment of substantial sums. 
The Secretary or his representatives will allocate acreage for every 
farm both as to soil-building and soil-depleting crops, and farmers 
who comply with the program will receive the benefit payments. 

It is estimated by the Department of Agriculture that the soil- 
conservation program for 1938 will cost $440,000,000. Approximately 
$45,000,000 of this amount will be used to cover pay rolls for 
National, State, and county administration, including publicity 
men, lecturers, travel expense, and periodicals. This enormous 
sum for administration rightfully belongs to the farmers. The 
1936 program cost $397,634,419.11. Out of this money appropriated 
for the relief of farmers, $40,313,451 was spent for administrative 
purposes. It will suffice to say that some limit should be placed 
upon the cost of administration. 

While it is not believed that any executive or administrative 
Officer of the Federal Government should undertake to change a 
policy of Congress without legislative authority, many feel that if 
subsidy and benefit payments are to be continued it would be pref- 
erable to adopt the 1938 voluntary program announced by the 
Secretary as against the compulsory control laid down in H. R, 
8505. 


Limitation on payments under soil conservation 


Subsidy payment to farmers has become an expediency due to 
low prices on certain basic commodities on account of burden- 
some surpluses. The responsibility for these large surpluses does 
not lie on the doorstep of the farmer who operates a family-sized 
farm but rather with the large operators who control and operate 
thousands of acres and with machine production, plant and 
harvest the excessive supplies of cotton, wheat, corn, and tobacco. 
If some of these large operators could be induced to properly cut 
their acreage, our surplus and price problem would be partly solved. 

It is conceded that all producers must come into the program 
ff it is to succeed—both large and small farmers. But why 
should the Government pay tens of thousands of dollars to cer- 
tain few individuals and only a few paltry dollars to the man 
who operates the family sized farm? Our memories are always 
short, but surely we cannot help but recall the benefit payments 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act where hundreds of large 
farmers received subsidy payments from the Government ranging 
from $10,000 to $1,000,000 each year to produce less. A repetition 
of such a scandal should not be permitted. 

The committee has made an attempt to reduce the large pay- 
ments but cutting the amount 25 percent when the subsidy 
exceeded $2,000. This cut is not sufficient, and it is recommended 
that the House adopt an amendment limiting the total payment 
made to any farmer. 


ABNORMAL GRANARY—NOT EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 
The Secretary of Agriculture seeks to establish an ever-normal 


Secretary by intimidation and threat of penalty. They want to | gramary. According to the formulas advocated by him, and now in 
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the bill, the farmers will be given an “abnormal granary” instead 
of an ever-normal granary. In the case of cotton, the Secretary 
recommends acreage control when production and supply have 
reached the staggering figure of 20,900,000 bales, with the domestic 
consumption and export of cotton being less than 12,000,000 bales. 
For wheat, compulsory control will go into effect when the supply 
reaches approximately 1,100,000,000 bushels, with our domestic 
consumption and export at considerably less than 700,000,000 
bushels. For ¢orn, a supply of 2,900,000,000 bushels is recom- 
mended with domestic consumption and export approximately 
700,000,000 bushels less. The ever-normal granary is to be main- 
tained with the supply and reserves just enumerated. 

Any practical farmer or fair-minded economist will frankly 
admit that such a large and abnormal supply of the commodities 
covered by the bill can only bring about lower prices instead of 
parity income and cost of production. 

We can take the case of corn as a typical illustration of what 
will happen when large supplies accumulate. The total supply of 
corn at the end of the present crop year amounted to 2,711,000,000 
bushels. A 50-cent per bushel loan has been authorized by the 
President on the 1937 corn crop. The farmer is now receiving 
around 35 cents a bushel for his corn. The supplies of corn on 
hand are not excessive, but if 200,000,000 additional bushels are 
added to present supplies, it is elementary that the price would 
be considerably lower than it is today. Furthermore, the tender 
of a loan of 50 cents per bushel has no more help to hold the 
market price to that figure than the 9-cent loan on cotton, the 
market price on cotton being approximately 7.75 cents per pound. 

At frequent intervals during the crop year, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture announces crop estimates and supplies on hand covering 
all agricultural commodities. His estimates in this respect have a 
decided effect upon the domestic and world markets. If he an- 
nounces a smaller crop than anticipated, the price goes up, and 
should he predict a larger crop and supply, the domestic and world 
price goes down. If this bill goes into operation, it is assumed 
that the Secretary would issue accurate estimates as to production 
and supplies, whether in storage on the farms or in terminal 
facilities. Immediately our visible supply would be advertised to 
the world, and there would be a material reaction in the market 
price level. It would make no difference if the Secretary an- 
nounced that a certain percentage of the crop would not be sold 
because of the ever-normal-granary storage plan. Of course, the 
Secretary could follow in the footsteps of the Farm Board and 
have the Government buy all of the reserve supplies and more. 
This would be another flasco, and an expensive one at that. 

No; instead of building up large supplies in this country of cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, and tobacco, our energies should be directed to 
the recovery of our foreign markets for the surplus production. 
This can be done without jeopardizing our domestic market for 
those commodities produced in sufficient quantity to take care of 
our domestic needs. The principles advocated in the old McNary- 
Haugen farm bill supply the answer. That bill provided for an 
American protected price for that part of the commodity sold for 
domestic consumption with the surplus being sold in the world 
market at the world price. 

LOANS ON AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


All members of the committee concurred in the proposal to make 
sound loans on all agricultural commodities, including dairy prod- 
ucts. Past experience indicates the helpfulness and advisability 
of continuing a liberal but sound loaning policy. 


REFERENDUM BY PRODUCERS 


The bill provides for a referendum vote by the farmers before 
the compulsory control provisions, as anounced by the Secretary, 
go into effect. The Secretary is required to permit all farmers 
affected by his order to participate in the referendum. If more 
than one-third of the number of farmers voting are opposed to 
the control program, the Secretary will not put the compulsory 
plan into operation. A referendum of the farmers is highly desir- 
able. However, it is believed that such a referendum would be 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. In support of 
this opinion, the case of Carter v. Carter Coal Co., decided in 
May 1936 by the Supreme Court is cited. This case involved a 
referendum vote among the producers of coal, and the Court said: 

“That the power conferred upon the majority is, in effect, the 
power to regulate the affairs of an unwilling minority. This is 
legislative delegation in its most obnoxious form; for it is not 
even delegation to an official or an official body, presumptively dis- 
interested, but to private persons whose interests may be and 
often are adverse to the interests of others in the same business.” 

Under the separability clause contained in the bill, and if the 
Court would declare the referendum unconstitutional, the Secre- 
tary could put into effect the compulsory program despite the 
opposition of the majority of farmers. In fact, he would be 
compelled to do so under the law. 

Compulsory corn control 

The most drastic control provision is found in the corn title. 
Corn farmers living within the so-called commercial-corn area, con- 
sisting of 10 States in the Middle West, are to be regimented, in- 
spected, and penalized to the nth degree, while the corn farmers liv- 
ing outside of the commercial area can produce, feed, and sell with- 
out limit. This means, of course, that there will be a rapid expan- 
sion of corn production outside of the commercial area and particu- 
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larly in contiguous counties, which will result in a break-down of 
the entire scheme. As an illustration, it might be well to cite some 
of the States not in the corn area and give the corn production for 
1937. Pennsylvania, 61,680,000 bushels; Michigan, 58,320 bushels; 
Wisconsin only 18 counties in commercial area, but entire State 
produced 76,864,000 bushels; Virginia, 38,844,000 bushels; North 
Carolina, 45,357,000 bushels; Georgia, 47,368,000 bushels; Ken- 
tucky, 79,482,000 bushels; Tennessee, 68,592,000 bushels; Alabama, 
45,834,000 bushels; Mississippi, 45,378,000 bushels; Arkansas, 40,640,- 
000 bushels; Texas, 72,048,000 bushels, etc. More than 50 percent 
of the corn produced in this country is grown outside of the com- 
mercial area and prospects are very good under the proposed pro- 
gram to at least double present corn acreage in the unrestricted 
area. 

The States included in the commercial area and the corn pro- 
duction for 1937 are herewith given: Minnesota (southern one- 
third of State), entire State production, 169,974,000 bushels; 
Iowa, 496,620,000 bushels; Illinois (except 14 counties in southern 
part of State), State production, 434,746,000 bushels; South Da- 
kota (18 counties in southeastern corner), production entire 
State, 45,748,000 bushels; Nebraska (eastern and southern part of 
State), entire State production, 83,106,000 bushels (5-year aver- 
age, 223,843,000 bushels); Kansas (34 counties in northern part), 
entire State production, 32,280,000 bushels (5-year average pro- 
duction, 126,756,000 bushels); Missouri (northern half), entire 
State production, 124,308,000 bushels; Wisconsin (18 counties, 
southern part), total production for entire State, 76,864,000 
bushels; Indiana (except 18 counties), total State production, 
209,790,000 bushels; Ohio (western half), total State production, 
166,005,000 bushels. 

The compulsory control scheme for the commercial corn area 
will now be considered. The Secretary of Agriculture allocates a 
definite number of acres for corn production for every farm in 
the area, and when the compulsory program goes into effect, every 
farmer in the area is given a marketing quota. Marketing quota 
means the amount of corn that a farmer is permitted to sell, 
exchange, give away, or feed to livestock and poultry. The mar- 
keting quota becomes effective when the national supply has 
reached 2,900,000,000 bushels of corn. If a corn farmer produces 
more than his marketing quota, the excess production must be 
placed in storage and under seal in a suitable corncrib, subject 
to the instructions from the Secretary. The farmer is not allowed 
to sell, exchange, give away, or feed any of the corn placed under 
seal. If he does not have a suitable granary or corncrib in which 
to place the surplus corn, he must build one at his own expense 
according to Government specification. 

Now, we come to the part of the program where the penalty pro- 
visions begin to operate. Should a farmer find himself running 
short of silage and field corn for his hogs and cattle, he would 
be penalized at the rate of 15 cents per bushel if he broke the seal 
on his corn crib and fed some of the stored corn to his starving 
animals. The same penalty would apply should he dispose of his 
corn in any manner, and the penalty would be collected by a suit 
in the United States district court under the direction of the At- 
torney General at Washington. In addition to being compelled to 
pay the penalty through legal process, the corn farmer would also 
lose his benefit payment under the Soil Conservation Aci. It 
might be well to mention that every farm will be inspected and 
corn measured or weighed, in the silos and cribs, by representatives 
from the Department of Agriculture. More than 1,000,000 farms in 
the commercial area produce corn. 

If the corn farmer lives up to the program outlined for him by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, he will receive 10 cents per bushel 
benefit payment on the average production (30 bushels to the acre) 
and such other subsidies as Congress may see fit to appropriate. 

It is believed by many that the program for corn is unsound and 
will work to the detriment of all agriculture. 


TOBACCO 


There are times when mere men rise above politics and become 
statesmen. The drafting of the tobacco section was no such an 
instance. The provisions of this title provide for strict compulsory 
control for tobacco farmers, but the effect of such control is not 
felt by the producer if he markets more pounds of tobacco than 
permissible under his quota, for he is subject to no penalty. The 
buyer pays the penalty of 50 percent of the market value if he 
knowingly makes a purchase from any tobacco farmer who sells 
more than his allowable quota. Another item of particular 
significance in this title is the fact that a majority of the pro- 
ducers are exempt from the provisions of the bill. An exemption 
has been provided so that producers shall not come within the 
provisions of the bill or the marketing quota if they produce from 
2,400 to 3,200 pounds or less. 

Politically speaking, we find an ideal situation in the compul- 
sory control for tobacco. The majority of tobacco farmers are 
exempt from the provisions of the bill; no penalty is collected 
from the producer, and if he can convince the buyer that he is 
not selling contraband or bootleg tobacco, he can receive his 
full market price without deduction. The buyer pays the penalty 
and the producer does not feel the sting of compulsory control. 


WHEAT 


According to expert authority from the Department of Agri- 
culture, compulsory control and marketing quota will go into 
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effect when the Nation has produced a total supply of 1,027,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The details of the plan are similar to the con- 
trol and storage provisions explained in the corn paragraphs of 
this report with the exception that wheat plan covers the entire 
country. Each wheat farmer is assigned a definite acreage for 
wheat production, and is required to store up to 20 percent of 
his crop above his marketing quota. The amount placed in stor- 
age cannot be sold or given away, but it may be used for feed. 
If the wheat farmer lives up to his contract and only plants 
wheat on the allocated acreage, and places in storage the excess 
supply above his marketing quota, he will receive a benefit pay- 
ment of 12 cents per bushel on the normal production of his 
allotted acreage. He will also be eligible to receive such other 
benefits as Congress may provide in H. R. 8505. 

In the event that the wheat farmer fails to comply to his part 
of the agreement, and should he dispose of his storage wheat, he 
will be subject to a penalty of 15 cents per bushel, and also lose 
all other benefit payments. 

Wheat is a world commodity, and it is not believed that the 
piling up of large visible surpluses in this country can do any- 
thing but cause a lower price level. Parity price on wheat is said 
to be $1.20 per bushel. The farmer should receive at least this 
amount, and we believe that if the principles of the McNary- 
Haugen bill would be applied, he would come closer to it than 
under the provisions of the bill before the House. The wheat 
farmers do not want the compulsory program. 


COTTON PROGRAM 


The cotton program as set forth in the bill contemplates acreage 
control, without production control or marketing quotas. Each 
cotton farmer is assigned to definite number of acres upon which 
he may grow cotton. He can grow without penalty, as much cot- 
ton on his allotted acreage as nature and fertilization will permit. 
He can also sell all of the Gotton produced on the allotted acreage 
without restriction or peralty. If he plants additional land in 
cotton over and above his allotted acreage, a penalty of 2 cents 
per pound will be collected from him on the sale of such surplus 
production. This farmer would then become a noncooperator, and 
as an additional penalty, would forfeit his entire benefit payment. 

The 10-year average for cotton production has been approxi- 
mately 170 pounds per acre. According to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture cotton producers were blessed with an average production 
of 228 pounds per acre for the cotton crop of 1937. This, he said, 
was due in part to the soil-conservation program which brought 
about increased production of cotton on the acres treated to soil 
conservation in the 1936 program, and in part from ideal weather 
conditions. These facts are cited to show the ineffectiveness of 
the proposed cotton-control program. The cotton crop for 1937 
exceeds 18,500,000 bales. The carry-over amounted to 6,000,000 
bales, making a total of 24,500,000 bales on hand. Of this enor- 
mous supply 6,000,000 bales will be used in this country during the 
next 12 months and approximately 4,400,000 bales will be sold in 
the foreign market. This will leave a carry-over on August 1, 
1938, of more than 14,000,000 bales. 

The program provided in the bill, as advocated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. provides for the use of 28,000,000 acres for cotton 
production in 1938. It is estimated that this acreage will produce 
12,000,000 bales. This smount plus the carry-over will provide a 
total supply of 26.000.000 bales at tiie end of the 1938 crop year. 

What shall we do with the cotton’ During the past 5 years our 
cotton exports have decreased from 8,000,000 bales to 4,400,000 
bales. Foreign production of cotton has increased during the same 
period from 10,000,000 bales to 20,000,000 bales. Cotton authorities 
in the South are unanimous in the opinion that the cause of the 
enormous increase in foreign production of cotton, as well as the 
rapid loss of our foreign market, is due here to artificial interference 
on the part of the Government. The difficult situation confronting 
cotton farmers must be recognized by everyone, and drastic steps 
taken to revive world markets for cotton and to increase domestic 
consumption. Otherwise, neither legislative flat nor compulsory 
control nor 9-cent loans and 3-cent subsidies can save the cotton 
South. 

Cotton farmers complying with the program for 1938 will receive 
a 3-cent-per-pound subsidy on 65 percent of the 1937 crop which 
aggregated 18,500,000 bales. The sum of $130,000,000 was provided 
for this purpose in the closing days of the last session. In addition 
to this subsidy, the cotton farmer will receive 2.4 cents per pound 
on the production of cotton on the allotted acreage for 1938 plus 
such other payments as Congress may authorize. Loans at the 
rate of 9 cents per pound are also being made on the 1937 crop, 
and a cotton farmer just can’t afford to stay out of the program. 
However, continued payment of large subsidies will not solve the 
cotton problem. 

RICE PROGRAM 

The rice program is similar to the compulsory control of wheat 
with this exception. The buyer of contraband rice over and above 
the marketing quota must pay a penalty of one-fourth cent per 
pound if he makes a purchase, while the wheat farmer himself 
must pay the penalty. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF COMPULSORY CONTROL 

It is believed that in view of the decision of the Supreme Court 

in the Butler case, when passing upon the constitutionality of 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act, that the compulsory-control 
provisions of the proposed bill will be declared unconstitutional. 
We quote here some of the pertinent statements made by the 
Court with reference to the right of the Federal Government to 
control production of agriculture. 

The Court said: “It is a statutory plan to regulate and control 
agricultural production, a matter beyond the powers delegated tc 
the Federal Government.” Also, “The tax, the appropriation of 
funds raised, and the direction for their disbursement are but 
parts of the plan. They are but means to an unconstitutional 
end.” In referring to the Bankhead Compulsory Cotton Control 
Act with its penalty provision, the Court said: “The Congress 
has gone further and, in the Bankhead Cotton Act, used the 
taxing power in a more minatory fashion to compel submission. 
This progression only serves more fully to expose the coercive 
purpose * * *.” Further: “Congress has no power to enforce 
its commands on the farmer to the end sought by the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act.” 

It is said that there are those who believe that certain pro- 
ponents of this type of compulsory legislation (who are not Mem- 
bers of Congress) are very anxious to have enacted into law legis- 
lation which is obviously unconstitutional, and which will be so 
declared by the highest Court, in order to provide new life for a 
continued attack upon the Supreme Court. This is not the way 
we should do business, for prejudice and class hatred of this 
character have no place in our American system if we are to 
continue as a free democracy. When changes are needed in our 
governmental system, the people can bring them about in a 
constitutional manner without the necessity of hatred or intimi- 
dation. 





DISLOCATION OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in the United States, with its diversity of interests, 
is so delicately balanced that when hasty and artificial action is 
taken to change production programs in the aid of one section, 
other parts of the country are adversely affected. No one can 
object to the normal and natural expansion of the various types 
of agriculture in all parts of the country, but when this is done in 
a wholesale manner with Government subsidies, surely those 
injured thereby have a right to register a vigorous protest 

The program intended by the bill before us, as announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, contemplates the taking of 40,000,000 
acres of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn land out of present cul- 
tivation, and the planting of said acres into clover, alfalfa, and 
other legumes, ostensibly for soil-building purposes. These are 
feed crops, and it is natural to assume that they will not be wasted 
or destroyed but fed to dairy cattle and other livestock. Dairying 
is now on the verge of national surplus production, and if hundreds 
of thousands of additional farmers are subsidized by the Federal 
Gcvernment to go into the dairy business, it will only take a few 
years to bring ruin to this industry in all parts of the country 

What has been said in the preceding paragraph with reference 
to dairying applies with equal force to other branches of diversified 
agriculture engaged in production on a national scale. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Bormegav, will offer an 
amendment on the floor which seeks to prevent absolute disloca- 
tion of all diversified agriculture. The adoption of this amend- 
ment is urged, and the substance is here quoted for the con- 
venience of the members. 


BOILEAU AMENDMENT 


Subsection (d) of section 2 of the rending bill which amends 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act provides as 
follows: 


“(d) Any payment or grant of aid under subsection (b) shall 








be conditioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect to 
which such payment is made, in conformity with farming prsc- 
tices which the Secretary finds tend to effectuate ny one or 


more of the purposes specified in clause (1), (2), (3), (4), or (5) 
of section 7 (a).” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bortgav: Page 9, line 4, at the end of 
such subsection, strike out the period, insert a comma, and add 


the following: “And (except for lands which the Secretary deter- 
mines should not be utilized for the harvesting of crops bu 
should be permanently used for grazing purposes only) shall be 
further conditioned upon the utilization of the land, with respect 


to which such payment is made, so that soil-building and soil- 
conserving crops planted or produced on lands normally used for 
the production of cotton, wheat, rice, tobacco, or field corn shall 
be used for the purpose of building and conserving the fertility 
of the soil, or for the production of agricultural commodities to be 
consumed on the farm, and not for market. As used in this sub- 
section the term ‘for market’ means for disposition by sale, 
barter, exchange, or gift, or by feeding (in any form) to poultry 
or livestock which, or the products of which, are to be sold, bar- 


tered, exchanged, or given away; and such term shall not include 
consumption on the farm. An agricultural commodity shall be 
deemed consumed on the farm if consumed by the farmer's family, 
employees, or household, or by his work stock; or if fed to poultry 
or livestock on his farm and such poultry or livestock, or the 
products thereof, are to be consumed by his family, employees, or 
household.” 
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DAIRYING 


The production of milk and dairy products is the largest agri- 
cultural business in the United States. As compared with the five 
basic commodities covered by the proposed bill for the 1936-37 crop 
year, the following figures tell the story: Milk, $1,761,000,000; 
cotton (lint and seed), $947,797,000; corn, $1,518,411,000; wheat, 
$624 ,.338,000; tobacco, $269,061,000; rice, $40,730,000. 

The dairy industry received no benefits whatsoever from the 
operations of the Agricultural Adjustment Act or other New Deal 
legislation. Quite to the contrary, the dairy farmers of this 
country have been used as trading stock by the administration in 
the carrying out of its reciprocal-trade policy. Tariff duties have 
been slashed on dairy products and foreign farmers encouraged to 
increase their production for shipment into the United States in 
competition with domestic production. During the first 9 months 
of 1937, 10,148,000 pounds of butter and 42,000,000 pounds of cheese 
produced in foreign countries entered our ports for sale in this 
country. In the same period, several hundred million pounds of 
competitive oils and fats were imported to be used in competition 
with dairy products. The effect of these importations has been to 
reduce the price received by American dairy farmers for their 
products with a consequent loss in purchasing power. 

No unit of agriculture has a greater purchasing power than the 
dairying industry. The dairy farmer has a daily cash income and 
he is generally a good spender when he has the money. The 
dairy group has asked very little from the New Deal administra- 
tion. Their only request, which required no subsidy, was for the 
preservation of their American market. This has been denied to 
them, and instead of giving them relief, they have been bartered 
away 

If permanent farm legislation is to be adopted, as proposed in 
the pending bill, the dairy farmers demand the right to be included 
in the economic picture for agriculture. Each basic commodity 
covered by the bill has written its own ticket, and now the fol- 
lowing amendments are offered for adoption and inclusion in the 
bill as the permanent program for the dairy industry. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota {Mr. ANDRESEN], @ member of the com- 
mittee, will offer the amendments. 


ANDRESEN DAIRY AMENDMENTS 


“SecTIon 1. The importation of agricultural products into the 
United States is hereby prohibited where the landed cost of such 
products plus the tariff duties are lower than the domestic cost of 
production.” 

The above amendment covers all farm products, since the dairy 
group is of the firm conviction that all branches of American agri- 
culture are entitled to have the full benefit of the domestic 
market. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is hereby directed to discontinue 
the practice of binding on the free list or binding at the present 
rate of excise taxes agricultural commodities imported into the 
United States. The Secretary of State is further authorized to 
advise the Governments of Brazil and the Netherlands that at the 
expiration date of the respective trade agreements the concessions 
granted by the United States with reference to binding babassu 
oil and starches on the free list and freezing the excise tax on 
palm oil at 3 cents per pound will not be continued. 

“Src. 3. That on and after 6 months from the enactment of this 
act foreign shipments of dairy products into the United States are 
prohibited unless said dairy products have been produced from 
milk or cream of cows which are free from bovine tuberculosis.” 

The amendment designated as section 3, only seeks to compel 
foreign farmers who desire to ship their dairy products into the 
United States, to comply with the same sanitary regulations and 
laws as are in effect for American dairy farmers. 


COST OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


In addition to the $500,000,000 authorization included in the 
soil-conservation program, it is roughly estimated that $200,000,000 
more will be required to carry out the new benefits of H. R. 8505. 
This legislation does not have a processing tax, and whatever funds 
are provided must come from general revenues. 


CONCLUSION 


Time and space will not permit a complete discussion of all of 
the ramifications of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937. It 
is to be hoped that the membership of the House will take the 
time to inspect its many complicated provisions. Suffice to say, we 
firmly believe that the compulsory control programs outlined in 
the bill are unconstitutional, unsound, un-American, and will work 
to the detriment of American agriculture. 

It is recommended that any permanent farm program be based 
on voluntary cooperation under farmer control; that the family- 
sized farm be given preference over large commercial operators; 
that the Soil Conservation Act be continued; that the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen bill be adopted so as to provide for the 
revival of our export market for surplus commodities, and a do- 
mestic price level covering products used in home consumption; 
that the American market be guaranteed to the American farmer 
to the limit of production; that a permanent loan policy for crop 
storage on farms be provided; and that in the drafting of a perma- 
nent program all branches of agriculture be given equal con- 
sideration. 
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The welfare of agriculture is not a political matter, and there- 
fore all groups should join in the drafting of sound and beneficial 
legislation in accordance with American ideals and standards, 

Respectfully submitted. 

AuGcusT H. ANDRESEN. 

NOVEMBER 27, 1937. 


We concur in the views expressed in the above minority report. 


J. ROLAND KINZER. 
CHARLES W. ToBEY. 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Bert Lorp. 


The Political Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY LUCY SALAMANCA 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an artiele by Lucy Salamanca 
entitled “Nation Finds Generous Supply of Presidential 
Timber,” appearing in the Washington Evening Star of 
December 5, 1937. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star, December 5, 1937] 
NATION FINDS GENEROUS SUPPLY OF PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 
(By Lucy Salamanca) 


If “life begins at 40” for some, as contended, Presidential life is 
going to begin for somebody in 40, that is sure. The list of pos- 
sible candidates grows. To such an extent does it grow, in fact, 
that it is a brave man or foolish who would venture at this stage 
of the game to analyze likelihoods. However, there is a definite 
interest attached to certain names mentioned in connection with 
the next Presidential election, and this seems as good a time as 
any to familiarize ourselves with the background of the individuals 
s0 mentioned without venturing analyses or predictions of any 
nature. 

We have all heard the list, or portions of it, and not a few of us 
have added our own favorite to the queue. Barkley, Byrd, McNutt, 
Vandenberg, Earle, Moore, Farley, Garner, La Follette, Wallace, Ickes, 
Hull, March, Clark, Harrison, Lodge are among those this writer 
has heard mentioned most often on the “Hill” and in Government 
departments. Now and then we even gave heed to a feminine pos- 
sibility, which, while a somewhat empty gesture, we admit, injected 
at least a note of interest. Those laughing little whispers have 
grown into pronunciamentos on occasion, so we report without 
conjecture. 

Without passion or prejudice, then, let’s take a look into the 
factual background of these gentlemen and make our own decisions 
as to Just what kind of Presidential “timber” such backgrounds 
are likely to provide. 

BaRKLEY. When Senator ALBEN W. BarKLEyY, of Kentucky, fell heir 
to the difficult post made vacant by the untimely death of Joseph 
T. Robinson some months ago, he stated, in a private interview 
with the writer, that, in his opinion, the next Presidential candi- 
date from the Democratic Party would set “as his goal and objec- 
tive” the advancement of liberalism, stating that “even from the 
time of Jefferson the party has been distinguished for its liberal 
tendencies and it should proceed along liberal lines.” It was per- 
haps with this philosophy in mind that many have mentioned the 
name of BARKLEY as possible Presidential candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket for 1940; certainly the record shows his tendencies. 

A Kentuckian, Barkury has always been a vigorous proponent 
of the New Deal and a close friend of the President, carrying out 
the objectives of his party. Politics, he states, he “breathed with 
his schoolbooks.” 

He served as janitor, worked in a livery stable, peddled kitchen- 
ware through the Georgia countryside to earn an education, and 
matriculated in a little Methodist institution, Marvin College. 
Later he studied in Emory College in Atlanta and topped off his 
training by attendance at the Law School of the University of 
Virginia. 

BARKLEY was swept into the House of Representatives on the 
great Wilson wave of 1912, and there won a place on the Interstate 
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Commerce Committee, taking part, as a member of that body, in 
the framing of wartime legislation that authorized Government 
control of the railroads. He helped pass the famous Adamson 
8-hour railroad law and later contributed to shaping the Trans- 
portation Act when the railroads were turned back. He fought 
for liberalization of the Howell-Barkley bill—a measure that 
started a royal row on the Hill and invoked thereby a rarely used 
House rule. While a filibuster interrupted progress on the meas- 
ure, activities among executives and workmen leading to an agree- 
ment brought about almost unanimous passage in the December 
session, and as a result when BarxKiey ran for the Senate in 1926 
against Richard F. Ernst he was strongly backed by the railroad 
unions. Highway improvement, abolition of the “lame duck” ses- 
sion, support of prohibition, repeal of prohibition, and a fight on 
certain schedules of the Smoot-Hawley Act have been some of his 
many legislative interests. 

BaRkKLey assisted in the stock-market investigation that led later 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission. He helped write the 
Emergency Banking Act of 1933, and in 1935 he wrote the “death 
sentence” clause in the Utility Holding Company Act. He sup- 
ported Federal housing, home owners’ loan bank and deposit guar- 
antee legislation, N. R. A. and A. A. A. The only time he has 
departed from the President on a major issue was when he voted 
to override the soldiers’ bonus veto. 

BarkKLey believes that the “definite accomplishments and aggres- 
sive constructive program of the administration have set a standard 
of activity for the American people.” 

Selecting at random from our list, consider next a talented 
young man who has been mentioned as a Republican possibility— 
35-year-old Senator Henry Caxsor LopcE, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

In his own words, Lopce believes that “able professionals” are 
what politics needs. 

Lopce served for 5 years in Washington as political news corre- 
spondent for the New York Herald Tribune, which may have been 
an excellent training school for politics itself. This, again, is a 
belief of the young Senator, who once stated that political journal- 
ism, “which undertakes to know the public temper, is perhaps the 
closest approximation to politics.” 

LopcE has publicly deplored the “presence of midgets in the seats 
of the mighty,” and that expediency which “dictates too often the 
way in which a Senator casts his vote.” 

Bearing with him to the Senate the weight of his distinguished 
grandfather’s prestige, the junior Senator from Massachusetts, like 
that grandfather, was 30 years old when he first became a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

LopGE was educated at Middlesex School, in Concord, from which 
he was graduated in 1920. In 1924 he received his B. A. from 
Harvard, and while still in college began his journalistic career 
with the Boston Evening Transcript, becoming associated with the 
Herald Tribune directly after his graduation. During his news- 
paper days he covered political conventions, affairs in Nicaragua 
and in Mexico, and was foreign correspondent in Europe and the 
Far East. 

He served two terms in the Massachusetts Court, identifying him- 
self there with the committee of labor and industries. Running 
against Governor Curley, Democrat, for the United States Senate, 
he polled 115,644 votes against the Governor’s 92,623. The young 
Senator has urged rededication to the “American dream,” which, in 
the words of Walt Whitman, embodies the justification and main 
purpose of the United States in our “plowing up in earnest the 
interminable average fallows of humanity.” 

Four members of the Cabinet have been prominently mentioned 
with respect to the 1940 Presidential picture—Farley, Wallace, 
Ickes, and Hull. “Nothing but advances will be made in the liberal 
program of President Roosevelt in 1940, no matter who succeeds 
him,” Postmaster General Farley declared to this writer in a 
private interview last August. And there are those who believe 
Mr. Farley may be the one to make those “advances.” 

Secretary of State Hull, however, has been as frequently desig- 
nated as the affable chairman of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee. And if his age in 1940 be mentioned in the next breath as a 
consideration, so are Farley’s aspirations for governorship of New 
York, in the first instance. Mr. Hull’s efforts at peace have distin- 
guished his career as Secretary of State. To promote peace, a spirit 
of fair play, and friendly relations among nations is the major con- 
cern of this Presidential possibility. 

Last July he told this writer in a private interview that the policy 
of isolation, of self-containment, of autarchy “that cuts one nation 
off from another can only lead to moral isolation and an intensified 
nationalism that breeds international friction, fear, envy, and 
resentment, and destroys the very foundation of world peace.” On 
that occasion he also expressed the belief that it is n to 
establish “a nonmilitaristic point of view, through a revitalization 
of international law, which will achieve renewal of those finer rela- 
tionships between nations upon which freedom, peace, prosperity, 
and civilization itself depend.” 

So much for the point of view of this possible candidate. He was 
born in 1871 in Tennessee and was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of Cumberland University in Lebanon, Tenn. For two terms 
he served in the lower house of the Tennessee Legislature. Hull 
was elected to every Congress from the Sixtieth to the Seventy-first, 
with the exception of the Sixty-seventh. From 1921 to 1924 he was 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee. He was elected to 
ae United States Senate in 1930 and appointed Secretary of State 

1933. 
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To turn our attention to a Progressive whose name has circulated 
freely in discussions of possible Presidential candidates in 1940, there 
is Rosert M. La Fotterts, Jr., whose independence of thought and 
action have been the joy of his friends and despair of his opponents. 
Born in 1395, La FoLuerre was elected to the United States Senate 
on September 29, 1925, to fill the unexpired term of his father, 
Robert M. La Follette. He was reelected in 1928 and again in 1934. 
In this November of 1934 he received twice as many votes as his 
Democratic and Republican opponents. The vote stood 440,513 for 
La Pollette, 223,438 for John Callahan, Democrat, and 210.569 for 
John Chapple, Republican. The young La FoLLerte’s present term 
expires in 1941. 

Because of the fact that he has consistently warned against the 
dange.s of monopolistic control in American industry and was gath- 
ering facts in the matter long before the question of monopolies 
became of national interest with the President's recent request for 
investigation into their possible effect upon the high cost of food, 
Charles H. March, member of the Federal Trade Commission, has 
been frequently named in Republican circles as a likely candidate in 
1940. As an attorney and guardian of the public interests for many 
years and a member of the important Federal Trade Commission 
since 1929, Colonel March has made friends among Democrats and 
Republicans alike for his impartial attitude and consistent conten- 
tion that there are two sides to every question. 

In an interview with the writer in July, Colonel March expressed 
the refreshing belief that “the important thing is not if one be 
a@ Democrat or a Republican, but if he be first of all a good 
citizen. There is too much talk nowadays,” he stated, “of parties. 
Political affiliations should not overshadow national service.” 

Economic progress, national trends, industrial contributions or 
abuses, have passed in close review before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, by the nature of its duties, and in all the years he has 
served that body, Colonel March has preached the dangers that 
lie in monopoly and the concentration of wealth. These, he 
asserts, are world problems, and underlie civil war in Spain, the 
Communist revolution in Russia, and the death of democracy in 
other countries. Twice President Roosevelt has expressed pub- 
licly, in the last few months, similar fears with regard to the 
effect of monopolistic control in this country—once on the occa- 
sion of laying the cornerstone for the Federal Trade Commission 
Building on Constitution Avenue and more recently in his request 
that the Commission investigate monopolies with reference to the 
increasing cost of living. 

Another Republican, likewise an attorney, who has been named 
as a possible Presidential candidate in 1940, is Senator Arrnur H. 
VANDENBERG, Of Michigan. Mr. VaANDENBERG has alsc had an active 
and interesting public career. Born in Grand Rapids in 1884, he 
studied law at the University of Michigan. He served as editor 
and publisher of the Grand Rapids Herald until his appointment 
to the United States Senate on March 31, 1928 

In 1916 and 1928 VANDENBERG was chairman of the Michigan 
Republican State convention and from 1912 to 1918 was a mem- 
ber of the Republican State Central Committee of Michigan. He 
served the term of his appointment to the Senate from March 31, 
1928, to November 6, 1928, when he was elected for the short term 
and for the long term ending in 1935. He was reelected for the 
term ending in 1941. 

One of the 17 charter members, and an incorporator of the 
American Legion, Senator BeNNerr CHamp CLARK, Democrat, of 
Missouri, has stanch advocates in veterans’ circles. Parliamen- 
tarian of the House of Representatives from 1913 to 1917, Senator 
CtiarK’s political career was interrupted by the war. He is past 


national commander of the American Legion. He has attended 
every Democratic convention since 1900 and in 1916 was parlia- 
mentarian of the Democratic National Convention. An attorney 


by profession he was elected to the United States Senate Novem- 
ber 8, 1932, but was subsequently appointed to the Senate on 
February 3, 1933, by Gov. Guy B. Park to fill the unexpired term 
of Harry B. Hawes, when that gentleman resigned 

The name of Senator ArtHur Harry Moore has found its way 
latterly into the press in connection with these 1940 possibilities. 
4 Democrat from Jersey City, Moore has studied medicine and 
law. He has been a mayor’s secretary, city tax collector, city 
commissioner, and twice Governor of New Jersey. On November 6, 
1934, he was elected to the United States Senate with 785,971 
votes, against his opponent's 554,483 votes. 

Senator Harry Fioop Byrrp, of Berryville, Va., has heard his namo 
echoed in the 1940 lists. Senator Byrrn’s official biography provides 
one with the rather startling information that the gentleman 
from Virginia “entered business at the age of 15 as a newspaper 
publisher, farmer, and apple grower.” With this excellent start, 
Mr. Byrrp was elected in 1915 to the Senate of Virginia, where 
he served until elected Governor for the 1926-30 term. 

Gov. John Pollard appointed him to the Senate on March 4, 
1933, and on November 7, 1933, he was elected for the unexpired 
term of Claude A. Swanson, who had resigned. He was reelected 
for the full term in 1934. 

Those who persist in the belief that the South “is to be con- 


sidered” have adopted their own alliterative slogan: “Pat for 
President!” Long a favorite on the Hill, Senator Harrison, of 
Mississippi, has had an extensive legislative experience, having 


served as Member of the House of Representatives tn the Sixty- 
second, Sixty-third, Sixty-fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses. He 
had been district attorney down in Mississippi for 6 years prior 
to that. In 1918 Pat was elected United States Senator for 
the term ending in 1925. He was reelected in 1924 and 1930 and 
again in 1936 for the term ending in 1943. 
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Address by Hon. James A. Farley at 
Lansing, Mich. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT A DINNER GIVEN 
BY THE JEFFERSON CLUB, LANSING, MICH., SEPTEMBER 
30, 1937 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by Hon. James A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, at a dinner given by the Jefferson Club 
at Lansing, Mich., September 13, 1937. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Michigan, I think, supplies the finest forum of political dis- 
cussion of any State in the Union. Speaking from what we might 
describe as the purely professional viewpoint, there is more inter- 
est, as well as more fun, in talking politics in a community where 
ordinarily election results cannot be forecast than in those sec- 
tions where one of the major parties has complete domination. 
You people have experienced all the ups and downs of the politi- 
cal seesaw. Just now you are, I believe, a thoroughly Democratic 
State, even though there are one or two officeholders of the oppo- 
site political faith who have managed to survive the political 
storms of the past few years. However, matters of that kind can 
be attended to in due course of time. 

On arriving here in Michigan, it was pleasing to find that this 
State, which, because of its varied interests, might serve as a 
model for the entire Nation, is enjoying a substantial measure of 
prosperity and that there is noticeable a fine spirit of optimism 
and courage whenever the future is discussed. The same tale 
can be told of every State in the Union. This country is moving 
forward once again in all its strength and virility and the people 
have little time and less patience with those who like to dispute 
the evidences of their own senses. To those of you who recognize 
facts when you see them, the reason for this present encouraging 
state of affairs is obvious. This State is doing well under the 
administration of my good friend, Gov. Frank Murphy, who has 
handled the most trying problems with rare skill and understand- 
ing, and I know that the people of Michigan are grateful to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt for the magnificent way in which he has fulfilled 
the promises made 5 years ago. You had faith in him then. You 
emphasized that faith last year, and we all know that your confi- 
dence in him is as great today as it was then. In the convention 
of 1932 the delegation from Michigan cast its unanimous vote for 
Roosevelt on every ballot. And in the convention at Philadelphia 
last year Frank Picard, of Saginaw, seconded the renomination of 
our great Chief Executive, who was made the standard bearer of 
his party for the second time by acclamation. Many individuals 
in this audience were members of that convention. 

What I said a few moments ago in relation to the political ups 
and downs experienced in Michigan is not, in my judgment, sub- 
ject to amendment. I think you will agree that the period of 
political uncertainty in this State is past, and that for a long time 
to come Michigan will be counted on as safely Democratic. As 
I have frequently said on similar occasions, the period of Demo- 
cratic success is bounded and limited by the lines of efficiency, 
honesty, and sincerity. In other words, our party will remain in 
power as long as it deserves to remain in power. The yardstick 
must. be faithful performance of public duty. Some of us may 
think that we are wise politicians, but cleverness in devising party 
tactics can never stand the test as a substitute for good govern- 
ment. There are not enough hard-and-fast Democrats in the 
Nation to insure invariable success. There are not enough hard- 
and-fast Republicans in the Nation to bring about Democratic 
defeat. The party vote in any campaign is merely the founda- 
tion, and only the foundation, for success. In the last analysis, 
the fate of the Nation is determined by that great body of men 
and women who cast their ballots for the best candidate and 
the most satisfactory results. The only safe way is to remember 
at all times that majority rule is the deciding factor in a democ- 
racy and that any party which loses touch with the masses of 
people is courting certain defeat. 

It is perfectly natural that in a time like this the captains of 
the Republican Party should see their only hope of returning to 
power in the possibility of a Democratic split. Having forfeited 
public confidence themselves, they hope that our own party will 
be foolish enough to do likewise. Because, unless the solidarity 
of our own ranks is broken, the opposition leaders know that they 
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might as well spare the expense and bother of primaries and con- 
ventions and let the coming elections go by default. And so, 
under the circumstances, they are tempted to buoy up their spirits 
by painting a picture of a serious rift in the Democratic ranks 

In that task they are aided by a certain element of the public 
press that has been hostile from the beginning to the ideals and 
objectives of the present administration. Of course, in a country 
as extensive as ours in population and area, a country which 
prides itself on the independence and resourcefulness of its cit- 
izens, there is bound to exist a certain difference of opinion on 
questions of public policy. Everyone recognizes that to be a fact. 
But permit me to say with emphasis that these differences of opin- 
ion will be ironed out within our own party. In proof of that fact, 
you may have noticed that these noisy declarations about a new 
party alinement come from hostile newspapers and from the 
Republican camp. The expression is a wish and a hope—and I may 
add, an invalid wish and a vain hope. The wish is without ex- 
pectation. The hope is a hope of despair. For in every State in this 
Union you will find the people are supporting President Roosevelt 
just as firmly as they did before. The leaders of the Republican 
Party are still misjudging public sentiment in the manner that cost 
them so dearly in last fall’s election. 

Once again the captains of the G. O. P. are underrating public 
intelligence. Apparently they still harbor the delusion that the 
voters are unable to weigh the value of words against deeds. They 
are incapable of realizing that the public has far greater respect 
and devotion for a political party that meets grave problems in 
straightforward and resolute fashion than it has for a party that 
hangs back and does nothing, too timid to move and too much 
afraid of the consequences even to try. 

The Democratic Party took over the direction of national affairs 
on the promise that it would make an honest effort to remedy the 
ills of this country, whether they were social or economic, industrial 
or agricultural. For the past 5 years it has kept that promise faith- 
fully and well. Our party doesn’t duck and it doesn’t dodge. Our 
leaders never sit idle and hope that something will turn up, that 
conditions will take care of themselves. Our leaders have never 
committed the blunder of assuming that deep-seated economic 
troubles could be righted by the Pollyanna process of announcing 
that prosperity was just around the corner. On the contrary, the 
Democratic Party has today the confidence of the overwhelming 
mass of American voters because it was sensible enough and brave 
enough to substitute a constructive program of workable policies 
for the do-nothing attitude of the previous administration. This 
administration intends to continue that method of doing things. 

The Republican Party has also made the fatal error of protesting 
too much. Ever since the present Chief Executive entered the 
White House his policies have been greeted by a never-ending howl 
of wails and lamentations on the part of the opposition. Times 
without number in the past few years they have predicted that the 
Roosevelt policies were bringing the country to the brink of destruc- 
tion and ruin. And think how silly those predictions have been. 
Today the economic and political stability of the United States is 
almost unrivaled. The fires of industry have been lighted once 
again, agriculture is enjoying a measure of prosperity, and the 
arteries of trade and commerce are pulsing with new life. For a 
patient who was supposed to be caught in the grip of a serious 
malady Uncle Sam seems to be about the healthiest person imagi- 
nable. In fact, to use an old expression, he is too healthy to suit the 
critics of Mr. Roosevelt's policies. 

But the healthy condition of Uncle Sam is not the only prcof 
that the President’s adversaries were speaking with tongue in 
cheek when they predicted disaster from his policies. The more 
striking proof is the fact that they never dare suggest the repeal 
of those policies which have contributed to our present splendid 
condition. Let me divert for a moment to indulge in a very 
modest prediction: The Republican Party will never dare pro- 
pose the repeal of the bank insurance deposit law; it will never 
dare propose abandoning the sensible Democratic policy of Federal 
aid for agriculture; it will never dare suggest repeal of the Social 
Security law; it will never dare propose abandoning Federal regu- 
lation of stock markets and security exchanges; it will never 
go on record in favor of ending the effort to abolish slum evils; it 
will never openly oppose the sincere Democratic effort to secure for 
the workingman a fair share of the bountiful wealth of this country. 

Those great policies I have just enumerated, my friends, are 
Democratic policies. But they are more than that—they are 
American policies. They had their birth in that spirit of fair play 
and equal justice which is an essential part of the national char- 
acter. This country is big enough to provide a fair standard of 
living for everybody without penalizing any group or class, and 
that is the constant objective of the administration now in power. 

The purpose of government, and its only legitimate purpose, is 
to maintain and, if possible, increase the contentment and pros- 
perity of citizens generally. The task for which the Roosevelt 
administration was originally placed in power was to halt the 
downward spiral of business, decrease unemployment, substituts 
hope for despair and not only get the wheels of industry moving 
again but to take such steps as might be necessary to prevent 
any future return of such complete economic collapse as we had 
from 1929 to 1933. 

As I said before, the success of any administration is dependent 
on the kind of government that administration has given the 
people. If it has satisfied the people, the party in power is con- 
tinued in power. If it has failed, the people put another party in 
power, as they did in 1932, after President Hoover had shown his 
incapacity to meet @ grave emergency. 
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You do not need to take my word for the difference between 
conditions now and things as they were when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt came to the White House. Just before coming out here I 
noticed in the New York papers a page advertisement of your 
Detroit Free Press. It had a chart illustrating the progress of its 
circulation since 1933 to the present time. Let me quote you a 
line or two from that advertisement: “From the low-water mark | 
of the depression in 1933 the weekday circulation of this newspaper | 
has had an increase equivalent to the number of families in a city 
the size of Indianapolis, Ind.; Rochester, N. Y.; or Louisville, Ky.” 
I have omitted the actual figures, but there are few such accurate 
barometers of an economic trend equal to the circulation figures 
of a newspaper. This particular journal has been the reverse of 
friendly to the Roosevelt administration. Consequently, I assume 
that it attributes its prosperity today compared with what it was 
“at the low-water mark of the depression in 1933” to its own ex- 
cellency, and, of course, accords no credit for that prosperity to 
the administration. But we all know that such indexes are con- 
tingent upon and resulting from a general wave of recovery. 

You have three great industries in your State—agriculture, 
mining, and manufacturing. Let us see how these industries have 
fared since the advent of the present administration in Washing- 
ton. I see in a quotation from the Michigan Farmer that “Fol- 
lowing 4 years of consistent and very substantial gains in farm 
income for Michigan farmers, the bumper crops for 1937 will place 
rural Michigan in an outstanding position to purchase the prod- 
ucts of industry.” The same story narrates that so far this year 
farmers’ income in Michigan was $21,000,000 more than the same 
period last year, and last year the farmers made $213,000,000. So, 
this year we can reasonably figure that Michigan's farmers will 
have $100,000,000 more to spend than they had in 1933. 

Of course, the prosperity of any one element in our economic 
system is reflected in the other elements. I do not have to tell 
you about your motor industry, but perhaps it may be news to 
some of you that four times as many new automobiles were 
registered in Michigan last year as were registered in 1932. The 
250,000 additional new cars and tractors tell where a substantial 
amount of the farmers’ money was spent. 

Iron-ore mining in your State increased from 2,555,000 to 9,178,- 
000 long tons, or 259.2 percent, from 1932 to 1936. 

In 7 years there has been in Michigan a 75-percent gain in 
employment in your factories, and the amount of money repre- 
sented by those pay roils has increased 106 percent. In this State 
alone 200,000 recently jobless men have gone to work. This, of 
course, means that the work folks as well as the farmers and in- 
dustrialists are participating in the new prosperity. 

I have heard some of our political opponents protest that the 
Roosevelt administration could not claim credit for bumper crops. 
Of course, Nature only, coupled with the industry of the farmer, 
gives us bumper crops; but such crops in the past have not always 
been reflected in increased income. It is the prices they get for 
their products that really count. They were getting 45 cents 
a@ bushel for wheat in 1932 against more than double that today, 
and corn and oats, potatoes, and all the other food products fol- 
lowed pretty much the same percentages. Where they were get- 
ting less than $4 per hundredweight for beef cattle in 1932, they 
are getting about $8 now; and where they got $3.65 for hogs, the 
market rate is today more than $12. Now, what do you suppose 
brought about the change; was it not the policy cf the National 
Government which, while making the farmers again a class capa- 
ble of buying and paying for the products of industry, also gave 
the city dwellers the purchasing power to buy the stuff the 
farmer raises? 

It is true that a lot of money was spent and is being spent in 
direct relief and emergency employment, which to some extent 
has helped in establishing the markets. Our mournful adver- 
saries never tire of pointing out the extent of this expenditure. 
One would think from their wails and groans that the money had 
been loaded on scows, towed out to sea, and dumped into the 
depths of the ocean. Actually, of course, this money went into 
the arteries of trade, into pay envelopes. A lot of it is repre- 
sented in the bank deposits and in investments that those bank 
deposits made possible. It was not wasted and is still working 
to the benefit of our whole economic system. Without it we 
— have had a picture very different from that presented 

ay. 

All of you can remember the miles of idle factories, the armies 
of jobless men, the crashing banks, and the business failures of 
the period of the depression. Do you think that any price was 
too great to pay for freeing this country of the horror of that 
time? 

I have not attempted to give you anything like an adequate pic- 
ture of the prosperity that has been reborn in this country. For 
the whole country is faring just about as well as Michigan. I 
haven't time to talk about what the C. C. C. camps have done 
for your State—I mean what they have done in addition to pre- 
venting thousands of boys becoming tramps and in building up 
their mental and physical strength, until nowadays the alumni of 
the conservation camps are in demand by employers everywhere. 
Instead of being an alarming liability, these young men have be- 
come a great asset to our Nation. I haven't time to talk about 
the protection of your forests, steps taken to prevent soil erosion, 
or of the many new public buildings and miles and miles of good 
roads that have come to you as a byproduct of the processes of 
the recovery. 

These evidences are all about you. And, incidentally, these evi- 
dences are the foundation on which I base my political prophecy 
of long-continued Democratic success in Michigan and elsewhere. 
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In the last analysis the people base their estimates of administra- 
tions on what those administrations have accomplished for them. 
‘he average man knows little, and perhaps cares about the 
machinery of government. ] 





little, 


What he looks for and what he 


expects 
is results. The statistician’s figures give you the technical meas- 
urement of what an honest and intelligent administration has 
done for the country. But every man who iooks into his bank- 
book or into his pay envelope nowadays needs no ch n the 
economic engineers to estimate the progress our Nation has made 
since Franklin D. Roosevelt came into the White House 
In the work that has been accomplished during the past few 
years, the administration has been fortunate enough to have the 
loyal support of Democratic Members of Congress from Michigan, 
including that worth-while legislator Prentiss M. Brown, who is 
now doing a capable job as a Member of the United States Senate. 


And perhaps before closing I should mention the other Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, who has projected him- 
self into the public eye of late by a series of thundering state- 
ments which have been startling in the extreme, even if they have 
not been wholly convincing 

Of all the G. O. P. spelibinders who are busily engaged in the 
current game of warding off imaginary dangers to the life of the 
Republic, the senior Senator from Michigan easily leads all the 
rest. He can warn the country against more dangers that never 
have happened and more dangers that never will happen than 
any man now in public life. Just at present he is engaged in 
defending American institutions against what he calls the dan- 
gerous tendencies of the Roosevelt administration—apparently un- 
aware of the fact that President Roosevelt has done more to secure 
the economic and political rights of millions of underprivileged 
Americans than any man in our times 

The other night, the Senator undertook to answer the Consti- 
tution Day speech of the Chief Fxecutive, tn which the latter 
said that he will continue to consider the Nation’s organic law as 
a noble charter of human liberties. This great speech, which 
millions heard and understood, was immediately interpreted by 
this critic as some kind of a subtle and subterranean attack on 
the people’s basic liberties 

Speaking of liberties, suppose we review Senator VaNpEN=BERG’s 
own record for a few moments. He ts no newcomer to national life. 
On the contrary, the Senator was a congressional leader and a 
White House adviser during that dismal period when Mr. Roose- 
velt’s predecessor, Mr. Hoover, was being tossed and buffeted by an 
economic upheaval which he could neither understand nor alleviate. 
Yes; during that grave crisis your eminent Senator, Mr. VANpDEN- 
BERG, Occupied his customary chair on the Republican side of the 
Senate, sitting there, mute as a mummy, while farmers were being 
swept into peonage, workingmen were being thrown into the bread 
lines, bank depositors were being carried to ruin, and home owners 
were watching the roof disappear from over their heads. He had 
nothing to offer, or, if he did, no one recalls what it was. Your 
Senator sat there through all that—except, of course, when he was 
called to the White House for a grave and significant conference 
with Mr. Hoover. And, my friends, can you recall the results of 
those conferences? Do you remember the cheering statements that 
came forth instead of the kind of sturdy action which the country 
needed? 

Let me assure you that if the United States had to suffer the 
same kind of leadership during the past 5 years that it was com- 
pellet! to endure during the period when Senator VaNpENsBERG 
was an intimate White House adviser, then no human being could 
venture to say what kind of deplorable condition this country would 
now be in. Why, my friends, how much liberty do you suppose 
would exist in this country today if that kind of paralyzed leader- 
ship had continued? 

It is commonly said by the colleagues of Senator Vanpennerc that 
he has aspirations to move away from Capitol Hill to the other end 
of Pennsylvania Avenue. Only last year he exhibited rare tact 
and discretion by evading the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent, and thus avoided the fate of the unfortunate candidate who 
took the job. But the Senator apparently thinks the future may 
be different. 

In a recent address here in Michigan, he rose to the heights of 
patriotic generosity by issuing a blanket invitation to all Demo- 
crats who disagreed with the administration on certain policies, to 
abandon their Democratic associations and to become a sort of 
trailer to the Republican band wagon. In fact, he went further, 
by predicting that this realinement is inevitable. This magnani- 
mous offer of the Michigan Senator to absorb half of our own 
party in order to advance his Presidential aspirations was broadcast 
across the entire country, and it met with a prompt and unani- 
mous response—unanimous against. So far, not a single Democrat 
has revealed a desire to hop on the Senator’s band wagon, and 
even his own Republican colleagues mournfully reminded him that 
they tried coalition in last fall’s election, and look at the result. 

In the session of Congress just ended some Democratic Members 
of Congress differed with President Roosevelt on certain policies. 
Only the people can say whether the Chief Executive or those 
individual Members of Congress came closer to expressing the 
popular will. But I wish to emphasize that when next year’s 
election rolls around, the Democratic National Committee will be 
working with might and main for the election of all Democratic 
candidates and the defeat of all their opponents. 

We Democrats have had a few differences of opinion, but we 
are going to find the correct answer at our own council tables. 
The assumption of Senator VANDENBERG that because they disagreed 
with President Roosevelt on one issue Democratic Senators are 
going to follow him into a bankrupt political organization that 
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doesn’t even know the United States is living in the twentieth 
century is too absurd for words. Of course, the Republicans have 
no disagreements, because they have no policies and no program. 
But if they should evolve a definite program, the resulting split 
between conservatives and progressives in the G. O. P, ranks will 
make the differences in our own party seem like nothing at all. 

Senator VANDENBERG’s magnanimous offer to join with his 
Democratic colleagues by swallowing them is simply another mean- 
ingless gesture on the part of desperate Republican leaders who 
are still groping about in political darkness. We intend to hold 
our lines intact, and as long as we do, there is no doubt about 
the outcome 

The outstanding Democratic achievements of the past 5 years 
are the foundation stones of our present enviable condition. 

In the midst of a world trembling with war fears, over a period 
during which revolutions raged and governments tumbled, the 
United States has enjoyed a period of peace and a sense of se- 
curity found nowhere else on earth. This has not come about by 
chance. It is due to the circumstance that we had at the top 
of our Government a clear-headed, deep-thinking, courageous 
man, who brought to his task of government a determination to 
meet the country’s problems. Fortunately, he had the wisdom to 
see what had to be done and the fearlessness requisite to travel 
unknown paths. He never evaded a problem because it was 
difficult or because it was dangerous. He is giving to the country 
the best that is in him, and the country knows this and appre- 
ciates it. And so I assure you, my hearers, that as long as the 
Democratic Party gives the people such a government the people 
will continue that party in power. 


Pennsylvania Beginnings in the Colony of New 
Sweden 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 7 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


REMARKS OF SENATOR C. HALE SIPE IN THE STATE SENATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA ON APRIL 13, 1937 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks of 
the Honorable C. Hale Sipe before the Pennsylvania Senate 
on April 13, 1937, on the subject Pennsylvania Beginnings in 


the Colony of NewSweden. This is an excellent and au- 
thentic account of the important part which the colonists of 
New Sweden had in the development of the principle of 
religious liberty. It is an achievement of interest to all lib- 
erty-loving Americans, and a credit to the Viking blood from 
which it came. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 


[Remarks of Senator C. Hale Sipe, of the forty-first district, Butler 
and Armstrong Counties, upon introducing a resolution of Sena- 
tor Stiefel and himself in the State Senate of Pennsylvania on 
April 13, 1937, calling for the insertion of a chapter on the 
colony of New Sweden in the Pennsylvania Manual] 


NEw SwWEDEN’s History IGNORED 

Mr. President, may I take a few minutes of the senate’s time 
to express some clear and definite thoughts on the resolutions 
introduced by Senator Stiefel and myself calling for the insertion 
in the Pennsylvania Manual of a chapter on the first settlements, 
the first courts, and the first statehouse in Pennsylvania—in other 
words, a short chapter on the history of New Sweden, founded 
here on Pennsylvania soil before William Penn was born? 

This subject, like all other matters relating to early Pennsyl- 
vania history, is very dear to my heart. Naturally so. My an- 
cestral roots run back in Pennsylvania soil to New Sweden and to 
a time 28 years before William Penn set foot upon the shores of 
the Delaware; and in my veins runs the blood of every racial stock 
that contributed to the making of Pennsylvania. 

The colony of New Sweden was conceived in the fertile mind 
of the most illustrious King that Sweden ever had—Gustavus 
Adolphus—who, as early as 1624, planned to establish on the shores 
of the Delaware a Swedish colony in which the laborer should 
enjoy the fruit of his toils and which should be an asylum for 
the persecuted of all Christendom. At that time the awful Thirty 
Years’ War was raging in Europe, and so amid its fire and blood and 
desolation and devastation the great king dreamed his noble dream, 
— this noble plan, which, in the providence of Almighty God 

e was not destined to carry into execution, as he laid down his 
life on one of the battlefields of the Germanies in 1632. 
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His daughter Christina, who succeeded to the Swedish throne, 
carried out the plans of her illustrious father, and in the autumn 
of 1637 sent two ships, the Kalmar Nyckel and the Fogel Grip, 
carrying Swedes and Finns to the western world. These ships 
arrived on the banks of the Delaware in the early part of April 
1638, and thus the colony of New Sweden was founded. 

FIRST STATE HOUSE IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Here on Pennsylvania soil this ignored and forgotten colony made 
the first settlements in the Keystone State, and the able Swedish 
Governor, Johan Printz, one of the most admirable characters in 
early American history, established the first permanent seat of 
government in Pennsylvania, erecting, before William Penn was 
born, a statehouse that stood for 160 years. 


EXCELLENCIES PLEAD WITH ANGEL VOICES 


The colony of New Sweden had many excellencies which, tn the 
language of Shakespeare, “plead like angels, trumpet tongued, 
against the deep damnation” of ignoring the high spots of the 
history of this colony in any history text used in the public schools 
of the great Keystone State. 

I do not have time to enumerate all of these excellencies, but 
let me call your attention to three of them, as follows: 

(1) There was no slavery in the colony of New Sweden. Hence 
it is not strange that at a later day there was issued in Pennsylvania 
the first protest against slavery on the American continent, al- 
though many so-called elucated Pennsylvanians seem to think 
that the agitation against slavery began in New England among 
the templed hills of the Puritans. 

(2) In the colony of New Sweden was established the first Indian 
policy in Pennsylvania—a policy of treating the Indian like a 
human being instead of like a wild beast, a policy of purchasing 
land from the Indian and not taking it from the aborigines by 
trickery, intimidation, and force. This was the same Indian policy 
for which William Penn became renowned at a later day. I do not 
intend to be understood as attempting to detract one iota from the 
fame and renown of William Penn in the eternal pages of history, 
but the great truth of history is that the same Indian policy that 
he followed and for which he was famed was established here in 
Pennsylvania by the Swedes before the great Quaker was born. 


PRINCIPLE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


(3) But the third and greatest excellency of the colony of New 
Sweden—an excellency that pleads with angel voice against the 
infamy of ignoring the high spots of its history in the textbooks 
used in Pennsylvania schools—is the fact that the Swedes planted 
in this colony the precious principle of religious liberty. You will 
note that I say “principle of religious liberty,” for full religious 
liberty as it exists in the United States of America in 1937 
did not exist anywhere as early as 1638. 

I reiterate that the Swedes planted this precious principle in 
this colony on Pennsylvania soil, in a place where, in the provi- 
dence of Almighty God, it was not strangled to death as it was in 
many other places in early America, but enjoyed an uninterrupted 
growth from the time of its planting. 

This principle, I repeat, flourished on Pennsylvania soil before 
William Penn was born. By the time the great Quaker was 10 
years old, there had been 11 expeditions from the homeland to 
New Sweden; and when he came sailing up the majestic Delaware 
to found his province, he passed five Swedish Luthern churches 
on the way—a God-fearing population that had all the virtues of 
the Puritans without their bigotry and intolerance. 

William Penn gave this principle of religious liberty, planted 
here before he was born, such a majestic impetus that Pennsyl- 
vania soon became an asylum for the persecuted of every sect 
and of every creed. Wave upon wave of English immigration, of 
Irish immigration, of Scotch-Irish immigration, of German immi- 
gration, of French Huguenot immigration, of Welsh immigration, 
broke upon the shores of the Delaware. 

Religious liberty was the magnet that drew these racial stocks 
with their different creeds to Pennsylvania, thanks to the Swedes 
and William Penn. 

I do not mean to say that Pennsylvania was the only place where 
the principle of religious liberty was planted in early America. 
There was a great deal of religious liberty in the Colony of Rhode 
Island, founded by Roger Williams after he had denounced the 
theocratic form of government of the Puritans, after he had de- 
nounced their doctrine of the union of church and state, and was 
thrown out because his ideas were in advance of theirs. 

Thanks be to God, the principle of religious liberty was not 
strangled to death in Rhode Island. It flourished there from the 
beginning, but Rhode Island was small. There was not a large 
migration from that Colony carrying this principle into the rapidly 
developing country as there was from Pennsylvania. 

There was considerable religious liberty in New Jersey, founded 
along liberal lines by English Quakers, but this principle met an 
unhappy fate at the hands of those of Puritan sentiments. There 
Was a great deal of religious liberty in Maryland, founded by the 
great English Catholic Lord Baltimore, but the same thing hap- 
pened in Maryland that happened in New Jersey at the hands of 
those of Puritan sentiments. In other words, the noble plan of 
Lord Baltimore was wrecked. Alas for his noble dreams! 

Then, as time went on, the Established Church of England was 
set up in many of the Colonies. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S GRAND CONTRIBUTION 


In order that you may see how largely religious liberty in the 
United States came out of Pennsylvania, let me call your attention 
to the fact that at as late a date as the close of the Revolutionary 











War, there were only 3 of the 13 States that did not abridge re- 
ligious liberty to the extent of having a State church. One of the 
three was little Rhode Island, where the principle of religious 
liberty was planted at the beginning and was not strangled to 
death. A second was little Delaware; but keep in mind that little 
Delaware, up until the Revolutionary War, was part of Pennsyl- 
vania. The third was great big Pennsylvania. 

Keep in mind, also, that at as late a date as the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, there were still 
5 of the 13 States that abridged religious liberty to the extent of 
having a State church. I think you will agree with me that the 
Constitution of the United States does not forbid the St to 
establish State churches if they see fit. 

But this principle of religious liberty, planted in Pennsylvania by 
the Swedes and given a majestic impetus by William Penn, was 
working all the time; and so it was not long after the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States until all of the States got 
rid of their State churches except one—Massachusetts. It took Mas- 
sachusetts, cradle of religious bigotry and intolerance in America, 
more than a generation after the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States to get rid of its State church. 

Keep the above facts of American history in mind and then you 
can see how largely this most beautiful jewel in America’s crown, 
this most precious gem in America’s diadem of beauty, religious 
liberty, is a Pennsylvania contribution having its source in the, until 
now, ignored and forgotten colony of New Sweden. 

NoTe.—Those interested further may refer to Dr. Amandus John- 
son, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware (2 vols., Swedish 
Colonial Society, 1911); Henry D. Paxton, Where Pennsylvania His- 
tory began (Swedish Colonial Society, 1926); Israel Acrelius, A 
History of New Sweden (translation by Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, 1876). 
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Congressman Houston Hopes That on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1938, We May Celebrate a Peace Amendment 
as a Part of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, JoHN M. Hovston, of 
Kansas, is a fine type of citizen and patriot, who believes 
that in America the people should rule, not only in the 
ordinary and commonplace decisions of life, but also in those 
major and tragic decisions which involve the sacrifice of 
their loved ones in foreign wars. 

The cause of peace has no better friend than Mr. Houston, 
which may be explained in part by the fact that he knows 
so much about war. He had a very active career as a ma- 
rine during the World War from June 1917 until May 1919, 
serving during 8 weeks of that time as honor guard for 
President Wilson. 

Mr. Houston, who is one of the outstanding veterans of 
the House of Representatives, believes that the decision as 
to whether the United States shall enter foreign wars should 
be made by the people in a referendum vote, because the 
people have to do the dying and the suffering and to bear 
the unspeakable burdens and costs and griefs of war. He 
believes in adequate national defense and protection from 
invasion, but when it is proposed to send our boys away to 
be killed in China or Japan or some other distant part of 
the globe he can see no reasonable argument against allow- 
ing the people to decide the question. With many other 
veterans, both inside and outside of Congress, he is support- 
ing the peace amendment I have introduced, House Joint 
Resolution 199, which proposes to give the people a right to 
vote on participation in foreign wars, except in the case of 
attack or invasion, and I wish in this public way to acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to Mr. Houston for his valuable as- 
sistance, his sympathetic interest, and wise counsel in pro- 
moting this worthy peace measure. 

By unanimous consent of the House, I present herewith for 
the Recorp an article written by Mr. Houston for the Wich- 
ita Beacon under date of November 26, 1937. The article is 
as follows: 


The chief event of this week was the celebration of Thanksgiving 
Day, and during these troubled times of business recession, grave 
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international situations, and discussions of perplexing economic 
problems, it is fitting that a day was set aside for the 
giving thanks to Almighty God for the blessings besto 
In my opinion, the greatest 





purpose of 
wed upon us 











biessing we are en} zy today is 

that of peace with all nations. Whether this special session of 
Congress results in the formulation of a farm program or age 
and hour law or any other suggested measures, it will have m- 
plished much if it only serves to give notice to the world t ve 
are a peace-loving people, unwilling to join in any conflict that is 
not brought to our very doorstep and determined to stay that way 

To those of my constituents who are so intensely concerned over 
the threat of war, and there are many of then my daily il 
contains scores of appeals that everything possible be ) 
prevent this country from becoming embroiled in foreig 
I commend for reading the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
ber 22 

During the Seventy-fourth Congress, I was amon fi to 
sign discharge petition No. 11 order that t : 
amendment might be brought before the House for discu n and 
vote. The proposed amendment to the Constitution provides that 
the authority of Congress to declare war, except the event of 
invasion or attack, shall not become effective until confirmed by a 
majority of all votes cast thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. — 


There are now 189 of the required 218 signatures of Members 
of the House on the petition, and I am hopeful the other 
be obtained before Christmas 

Congressman Luptow, of Indiana, on the date mentioned above, 
made an impassioned plea for support of his amendment 


29 may 


and for 


those who do not have ready access to the Recorp, I quote some 
of his statements, to which I subscribe 100 percent. Mr. LupLow 
is Known as the pioneer in the fight to insure the right of the 
common people of this country in having something to say as to 


whether the United States shall enter foreign wars 

He said, “The sentiment for the proposal has grown by leaps 
and bounds, and lately it has found reflection in a striking way in 
another branch of Congress where, within 1 week, three distin- 
guished Members have introduced substantially the same pro- 
posal that I have been advocating these 3 years, and two of them 
have done me the honor to lift sentences bodily from my resolu- 
tion. 

“A demand for the right to vote on sending our boys into for- 
eign slaughter pens is ringing through every State in North Amier- 
ica, and it has reached the throne of power in Washington, and we 
who sit on the throne of power are asked in the name of humanity 
to amend the Constitution so that those who have to do the 
dying and the suffering and to bear unspeakable burdens and 
griefs of war shall have something to say about entering foreign 
wars. What little confidence they had left disappeared the other 
day when they read how the United States was beguiled by Euro- 
pean intrigues during the World War and how the World War 
Allies were secretly pledged in advance to a division of territorial 
spoils—a pledge that has been kept itn the dark for 20 years, 
with good old honest Uncle Sam not having the least suspicion of 
it. 

“The only tenable argument ever made against the plan for a 
referendum on foreign war is the time required to take a refer- 





endum which it is claimed might give an enemy nation the ad- 
vantage. That was valid argument in 1837 but not in 1937.” 
Admiral McGowan, an officer of the World War, said, “The 
United States has long since graduated out of the stage h 
and pony-express class, and there is no reason why in this day of 
railroads and airplanes and telegraph and telephone and radio 


we could not refer the question of war or peace to the people of 
the country and have their answer back within a we 


k—indeed, 

within 48 hours, if absolutely necessary.” 
I concur in these statements, and it is my earnest hope that 
long before another Thanksgiving Day rolls around, the Ludlow 


Peace amendment will be a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. 


What Hopes for Housing? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, housing is in the spotlight. 
After a succession of abortive efforts, it is hoped that millions 
of homes and apartments will spring full blown upon the 
landscape to help offset the present industrial recession and 
give stimulus to the heavy-goods industries. What hope can 
be honestly entertained that this will come to pass? What 
hope that cozy white cottages, ivy-covered oungalows, sedate 
two-story structures, and streamlined apartments will spring 
up to create jobs, and develop markets for sand and stone, 
bricks and blocks, lumber and lath, cement and steel? The 
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answer is important. It may save disillusionment. 
give better direction and emphasis to a housing program. 

Despite the allurements in the bill now pending before 
the House Committee on Banking and Currency the pros- 
pects in the field of new housing are not roseate. This 
measure proposes lower interest and service charges on 
mortgages, larger mortgage guaranties, low mortgage in- 
surance premiums, expansion of the class of structures eli- 
gible for mortgage insurance, easing the capital requirements 
for mortgage associations, and renewal of a program of 
modernization. 

What are the conditions which discourage hope of sub- 
stantial advances on the new housing front? 

First. Estimates of housing shortage are after all but esti- 
mates and may be seriously overstated. Experience on the 
bondholders committee indicates to me that we were Sse- 
riously overbuilt in the halcyon days of 1926 to 1929. Builders 
and promoters now have numbers of homes for sale. Realty 
managers will affirm the statement that there are many 
vacancies. Some builders and developers are now attempt- 
ing to sell homes on the basis of “nothing down” with little 
success. Experienced builders and developers anticipated a 
building boom in 1936, built and advertised homes, found 
buyers afraid to undertake a long-term debt because of the 
insecurity of their jobs, and ultimately took losses on these 
homes. They are not so likely to venture into speculative 
housing again until conditions become more stable. 

Second. While money is abundant and rates are reasonably 
cheap, housing money is timid. Investors in real-estate paper 
remember so vividly the deflation in real-estate bonds that 
began after the crash of 1929. The Sabath committee, of 
which I was a member from its inception, saw how billions 
in real-estate values were washed out, and obtained a rather 
complete picture of the spoliation of the life’s savings of 
millions of people. The lesson of 1929 and the years follow- 
ing, will not soon be forgotten, and money, while abundant, 
still remembers that over financing was at the root of the 
trouble. 

Third. We are in a business recession. Building invari- 
ably declines during a business set-back. A recession means 
curtailed production and unemployment. It means lack of 
confidence. Is it logical to expect much building expansion 
when production is on the decline? 

Fourth. Residential construction will be determined by the 
number of available buyers of properties. Despite the eas- 
ing of interest and carrying charges, how can prospective 
buyers be induced to obligate themselves for a fixed monthly 
installment for a period of 12 to 18 years when sustained 
and continuous earning power is so precarious? 

Fifth. Rental construction will be determined by the 
margin of available renters who can afford to pay rents in 
new structures, built at costs that are comparatively exces- 
sive. How shall they be induced to move from where they 
are to houses, duplexes, and apartments that command 
higher rents? And if they can be induced to move, what 
shall become of the vacated structures and the investments 
which they represent. 

Sixth. That suggests an aspect of housing that has been 
wholly underemphasized. Go into any municipality, large 
and small, and see for yourself hcuses that are badly in need 
of repair. Many of them are weather beaten slatterns that 
serve to blight the very area in which they are located. They 
represent an investment in land and buildings, sewer con- 
nections, electric and gas facilities, and other services have 
been installed at considerable cost. Shall these investments 
be junked and shall these old structures be permitted to con- 
tinue in their present state of disrepair or shall these values 
be preserved and those structures rehabilitated? 

Rehabilitation offers a tremendous field. A single mossy 
old house can blight an entire block and diminish values. A 
sufficient number of such houses can despoil the attractive- 
ness of a whole city and give it a dour and forbidding ap- 
pearance. It can and does have a depressing effect on thea 
temperament of the people. Such old structures with defec- 
tive wiring, broken plaster, defective flues are fire hazards. 


They are costly to insurance companies, and to taxpayers — 
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It may | generally, in the form of higher insurance rates and the 


necessity for maintaining greater fire-fighting facilities. 

People live in such structures. They remain there because 
it represents what they can afford to own or for which they 
can afford to pay rent. With moderate expenditure, they 
might be induced to repair and rehabilitate these homes and 
still be able to continue their ownership or their capacity to 
pay rent. To remodel and rehabilitate such homes would 
require labor and material. To stimulate jobs and increased 
use of heavy materials is, after all, the function of a housing 
program. Then why not emphasize this aspect of a housing 
program and keep it divorced from some of the unfortunate 
provisions that crept into the earlier modernization program 
of the Federal Housing Administration, which permitted 
purchase of household appliances and equipment on long- 
term installment financing and saddled the Government 
with a generous amount of uncollectible installment paper. 
Let it be a home-improvement program in the strictest sense 
of the word. 

Cities and States could contribute much to such a program 
by means of rigid and careful inspections of old properties 
from the standpoint of fire hazards. They could make def- 
inite recommendations as to what is needed to make such 
old structures comply with State laws and city ordinances. 

Cities might also test out a suggestion for a nuisance tax. 
So many squalid old structures are occupied by renters in 
the lower income brackets who are not only constrained by 
economic necessity to live there, but who are in no position 
to bargain with the owner or landlord for necessary improve- 
ments. It might be within the province of States and cities 
to impose a nuisance tax upon such structures, not for the 
purpose of raising revenue but as an incident to inspection 
and fire hazard and as an incentive toward keeping such 
places in a decent state of repair. This offers interesting 
possibilities in dispelling much of the wretchedness that now 
exists. 

Finally, proper emphasis on old housing will curb the 
tendency to jump over intermediate city areas to develop new 
additions and thus blight these intermediate areas. Go to 
any large city and note how areas once served by streetcar 
service, sewers, sidewalks, water mains, gas mains, and other 
utilities have been blighted as developers go miles beyond 
and lay out new additions. Yet the tremendous investment 
in car trackage, water and gas mains and sewers must be 
maintained without adequate revenue from these blighted 
areas, and in addition, facilities must be expanded to serve 
these outlying areas. This is one of the tragedies of our 
cities. Blighted areas, blighted investments, delinquent real- 
estate taxes, destruction of that compactness that should 
be the characteristic of any well-planned city, high taxes, 
fire hazards, unsightliness—these are the very price we pay 
for hit-and-miss planning and housing development. 

Emphasis on old housing rehabilitation now might go far 
to set in motion a program that will cure these evils and give 
proper direction to the growth and complexion of our cities. 
It is worth a trial. 


The South Is American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WALTER CHANDLER 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER CHANDLER, OF TENNESSEE, AT 
THE FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL DINNER OF THE NEW YORE 
SOUTHERN SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 3, 1937 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 
Mr. Toastmaster, fellow guests, members, and friends of the New 


| Xork Southern Society, you are exceedingly kind to applaud before 














you know what is coming, and I have no doubt that, as true 
southerners, you wish to encourage me in the difficult role which I 
am to act as understudy of the distinguished Member of Congress 
from Texas, the Honorable Hatton W. Sumwners. And let me 
hasten to assure you that I genuinely need that applause. 

Whatever may be said in extenuation of my appearing here in 
the place and stead of the beloved chairman of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, you must admit that I am not lacking in te- 
merity, or I probably should say more bluntly, nerve, in attempting 
the impossible feat of doubling for my chief on the committee 

The toastmaster has been most courteous in his introduction, 
and aside from the explanation of Mr. SumwNers’ absence, I am 
flattered to think that he has used in introducing me some of the 
compliments that he intended for Representative Sumners. In 
fact, I was rather apprehensive that I might find myself in the 
position of the man who was sent to fill in at a dinner in a strange 
community and arrived just in time to take his seat for the ad- 
dress. The story is old, but I have just felt the sensation. The 
toastmaster rose and rather exuberantly read that, “Our speaker 
this evening is known across this broad land from the cold and 
barren peaks of Maine to the ever-normal utopia of California, and 
from the deep blue waters of the Great Lakes to the gorgeous 
hues of heavenly Florida” (I almost said “gorgeous hussies” acci- 
dentally, but I would not want to give Florida any advantage over 
California, or vice versa); “a man whose name is a household 
word at every American breakfast table, and is spoken affection- 
ately by the children, and cherished in the hearts of the aged,” 
and when he started to read the name of the original speaker he 
suddenly remembered that a substitution had been made, and in 
the excitement of the moment he turned to the new speaker and 
said, “What in the h—— did you say your name was?” 

Perhaps, after all, it is better that I am unknown, but I am 
proud to tell you that I am a southerner, born in the far South, 
and never crossed the Mason and Dixon line until over 21 years of 
age. 

Indeed, the two gentlemen whom you chose as your guests of 
honor this evening, Mr. Jones and Mr. SuMNERsS, and I were all 
born in the Volunteer State of Tennessee—a truly southern State 
but intensely American in temperament and sentiment. Mr. 
SuMNERs has requested that I express his very deep regret that 
a cold contracted several days ago put it beyond his power to 
leave Washington. He had looked forward to this evening and 
would be here if it were within the bounds of reason. I know 
whereof I speak, because I have watched him with the eager hope 
that he might improve (thcreby saving you from this visitation 
by me) and gratify his earnest wish to speak to you who have 
come to New York from our own Southland and who have pre- 
served your loyalty and your affection for the old home. 

But Mr. Sumners’ loss is my gain, and I now express my own 
pleasure in being with you on this delightful occasion, made more 
delightful by the presence of the charming ladies who picture 
the South at its very best. 

Fifty-two years have passed since this society was organized— 
more than one-third of the time since the American Constitution 
was adopted and the half century during which the most astonish- 
ing progress has been made in all of the geographical sections of 
America. I say geographical because the South admirably has 
become only a geographical section and not a political section. 

The men who formed this society must have done so under the 
deep sense of obligation to keep alive the history and the sov- 
ereignty of the South. They must have been nurtured in the 
cradle of the Civil War and reared in the tragic era of reconstruc- 
tion. They, like the ancestors of those who gather here this eve- 
ning in that same spirit, must have suffered as everyone did in 
the great American war, but they must have believed fervently 
in the sentiments of their chieftain in the fleld when he said, 
“There is a true glory and a true honor—the glory of duty done, 
the honor of integrity of principle.” The War between the States 
was over; they had sworn allegiance to a reunited country, and 
they wanted to go forward with it in peace. 

1885! How singularly some of its events parallel the present 
year! The Democratic Party had overcome the Republican host, 
and Grover Cleveland occupied the White House. Perhaps that 
might account in a small way for the courage of the framers of 
this society to come out boldly with this organization. Regret- 
tably, there was stagnation in business, and self-preservation 
might have been the actuating cause of the Southern Society’s 
formation. But, after a recovery in the price of wheat, confidence 
returned to the country, and the railroads showed signs of ac- 
tivity, along with the iron trade. 

The diplomatic annals of that year were filled with a dispute 
over the partition of the outlying regions of the earth, and China 
Was engaged in a cruelly conducted, unofficial war, then with 
France. In that same year the Statue of Liberty was presented 
to the United States by that same Government of France.’ The 
growth of national feeling asserted itself afresh, and, happily, a 
reunion of the Blue and the Gray took place on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg. 

Today, my friends, I believe that national feeling has grown to 
its full height. There may be a few secessionists scattered here 
and there, but I am sure that they are not in the South. Her 
people are deeply grateful for the glorious privilege of sovereignty 
in an indivisible Union of self-governing citizens. We have our 
internal contentions, and sometimes emulations, as to who can 
best govern and best achieve, but the South is American. 
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Quite naturally we feel at liberty this evening to speak well of 
ourselves as southerners, and I admit that we are more forgiving 
and more tolerant than those of our fellow citizens who have 
dwelled in northern latitudes. I am quite certain that we forgave 
the North for succeeding in the Civil War before they forgave us 
for failing in it. And today we are more tolerant and forgiving 
than ever; we can afford to be. Men from the Southern States 
again occupy high places in the councils of the Nation. A very 
dominating deer hunter from the Lone Star State of Texas is 
Vice President of the United States and is popular everywhere 
The outstanding Secretary of State, whose light shines brilliantly 
over the world, is not only a southerner, he is a Tennessean. The 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary of Commerce are south- 
erners, as are two members of the Supreme Court, and the South 
is proud to claim as one of her great men your guest of honor this 
evening, Mr. Jesse H. Jones. Twenty-five of the forty-four stand- 
ing committees of the House of Representatives are presided over 
by Congressmen from the Southern States, and of 18 of the 33 
standing committees of the Senate the chairmen are from south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The South has fostered and sustained one principle of the 
American Government that may be disappearing from our national 
life. It is Known as the principle of States’ rights, a principle 
older than the Government itself, but so often departed from as 
to remain today only a form of protest by political minorities. I 
grew to manhood in the belief that the doctrine of States’ rights 
was indigenous to the soil of the South and was the battle cry 
of the Democratic Party. I thought that the principle of a strong 
central government was the keystone and the arch of the Repub- 
lican Party—a great national party, by the way, and a foeman 
worthy of the name. Today the shibboleth has changed owners, 
and those who, in the fervor of a just cause, often asserted that 
the rights of the States must and shall be preserved are now in 
the seats of the mighty; and, in order to remain there, seek the 
further strengthening of the National Government, and gather 
unto ourselves the greater problems of the people in the belief that 
they are National and no longer State responsibilities. 

It may be essential that any administration having the respon- 


sibility of government must strive for additional powers and 
functions, partly from the pride of office and civic responsibility 
and principally from the sense of high privilege to maintain its 
own political body in command. What true Democrat, what true 
Republican does not believe with all his heart that the salvation 
of the American Republic depends upon the dominance of his own 
political party? What real southerner would disown George Wash- 
ington, John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison, and 
Andrew Jackson, who first said, “The Federal Union, it must and 


shall be preserved!” 

The South has also done its part in aiding in preserving an- 
other institution which symbolizes our faith in popular govern- 
ment—the Supreme Court. Those familiar with the decisions of 
that tribunal following the Civil War know that the Supreme 
Court actually protected the inherent rights and liberties of the 
southern people against the punishment and deprivation that 
would have been visited upon them by an irate Congress, acting 
in the heat of passion. We hold that Court in grateful remem- 
brance, and I entertain the feeling that your desire to honor Mr. 
Sumners this evening is partly in recognition of his recent and 
splendid contribution toward the payment of that debt of 
gratitude. 

My friends, the fusion or confusion of political principles has 
dulled a great body of our best equipped citizens into the forgetful- 
ness of one prime obligation of an American—the individual re- 
sponsibility of each citizen to take a personal part in the govern- 
ment of our Nation. This is a nondelegable duty and is becoming 
more personal with the rise of democracy. We still live under a 
republican form of government, but the word “democracy” has in- 
creased in use so rapidly that we rarely hear the word “republic” 
mentioned. If ours is a democracy, how can anyone maintain his 
self-respect and his love of country and allow someone else to dis- 
charge his civic obligations? 

Democracy means not only self-government, but also self-support, 
self-reliance, self-confidence, ang self-discipline. Multitudes of 
American people must be educated politically, and who shall do it? 
Those who love our country, or themselves best? 


The States still have their duties and their functions; the States 








of this Nation are still sovereign and of equal digni The glory 
and the greatness of the South are not only of e past. We 
who love best the strains of Dixie and who hail from a portion of 
the country that is still 80 percent Anglo-Saxon have a challenge to 
meet and a charge to keep. We have seen the milk of human kinc 
ness turned into the wormwood and the gall of hatred, and Americ 
must not attempt now to settle her common problems in bitt 
ness. We must ever remember that the Americans of the N 








the East, and the West are of the same blood that we 
have the same language, they are of the same politic 
they have our love of liberty and our aspirations 
success and for the success of the Nation; we must not forge 
as the American people so magnificently demonstrated 20 y 
ago, when a common enemy appeared, North and South and E 


for the 


+ that 


and die for America. 

“We the people” are prone to justify our apathy by maintaining 
that the responsibility for the general welfare rests on the Execu- 
tive, on the Congress, and on the courts, but you and I know that 
the ultimate safety of our democratic institutions does not reside 
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with any legislative body, executive officer, or judicial authority. 
It depends on the whole body of patriotic, ambitious, liberty- 
loving American people who want to understand and practice the 
ideals, principles, and customs of our governmental system, and 
who are alert and vigilant to hold fast to that which 1s good for 
us all To quote Daniel Webster, “God grants liberty only to 
those who love it, and are always ready to guard and defend it.” 

Finally, may I not express a quizzical feeling which comes over 
me at this time? I wonder if, in this great city, a city which 
must be a friendly city because there are southern people in it, 
a city with its canyons and cliffs, its streams of strange faces, and 
sounds of strange voices and strange tongues, its myriads of lights, 
and its inescapable shadows, have you who have had the word 
“success” written over your names in capital letters in the greatest 
city in the world—have you ever been homesick for the Old South? 
At the close of a long day in the hurly-burly of metropolitan life, 
have you ever found yourself thirsting for a drink of water from 
the old spring on your father’s farm? Have you ever yearned, like 
King David: “Oh, for a drink of water from the well in Bethlehem 
by the gate?” 

You know the feeling. Surely you do, because the man who has 
never been homesick has never had a home. Once in a while 
I know you have wished that the coffee would taste as it did when 
your mother made it; you have wished that Christmas, and the 
circus, and things generally would produce in you once more the 
old thrills of delight. Well, just remember that along with the 
progressive spirit of today, the Old South is still there. The 
water and the coffee, Christmas, and the circus have not changed, 
except for the better. The songs of your childhood still come 
softly “‘o’er the lea” and “Ole Man River still keeps rolling” ma- 
jestically to the sea. When you do feel these pangs of nostalgia, 
and the overwhelming power of sentiment, why not turn your 
steps homeward, and pay us a visit down South? The latchstring 
is ever on the outside, and the old-fashioned hospitality awaits 
you always. 


Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, the problem of traffic deaths 
has, I believe, become so serious a menace in America that 
it merits the attention of the Congress of the United States. 
Like so many other problems, in this case it seems to me 
one of the best things we can do is to encourage con- 
structive voluntary efforts on the part of citizens to meet it. 
For this reason, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp with my remarks the following self-explanatory letter 
from one of my constituents, a former traffic policeman, who 
is making an outstanding contribution to the work of re- 
ducing traffic fatalities: 

ALHAMBRA, CaLiFr., November 26, 1937. 
Hon. Jerry Voornis, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your request for data concerning the 
activities of the Cooperative Safety League of Alhambra, Calif., I 
am happy to explain our efforts toward making our highways 
safer ways. 

Highway safety, as you know, is a problem embracing not only 
enforcement of traffic laws but also engineering and education of 
the motoring public. 

The Cooperative Safety League has concentrated its efforts on 
the educational phase, and, in this respect, we have not only taken 
cognizance of the Chinese adage, “One picture is worth ten 
thousand words,” but we have taken advantage of the literary 
principle of appealing to the emotions of our readers by writing 
the captions of our safety cartoons, Traffic Tragedies, in poetic 
language. 

We find the reading public will, as a whole, read and absorb the 
message conveyed by a cartoon when they will not read statistics. 

The use of poetry is exemplified in the respective speeches of 
Brutus and Mark Anthony, at Caesar’s funeral, in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar. Shakespeare couched Brutus’ speech in prose and 
Mark Anthony’s speech in poetry for the obvious purpose of sway- 
ing the reader’s sympathies in favor of Anthony. We, too, attempt 
to influence our readers in a similar manner through the rhythmic 
appeal of poetry to the emotions and the resultant thought that 
the tragedy might easily be the reader's own loved ones. 

Such thought is stressed in the following poem which relates 
the story of a police officer who answered an ambulance call to 
find his own 5-year-old son had been killed by a speeding motorist. 
It is titled, “Jackie, the Son of a Hardboiled Cop.” 
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“You think I'm a hardboiled copper 
For writing a mere ‘forty-three’; * 
Well, perhaps I’m thinking of Jackie 
And all that the lad meant to me. 


“How's that? Tell you all about it? 

Well, stranger, the boy was my son. 
God! What I'd give to hear ‘Daddy’ 

Once more when the day’s work is done, 


“The driver was just in a hurry. 
He didn’t intend any harm, 

But the sun and the stars quit shining 
When I picked up my boy’s lifeless form. 


“Well, Mister, I'll tear up this ticket; 
I don’t want to ‘pinch’ anyone; 

But I'd ride this motor through hell’s fire 
To protect another man’s son. 


“So the next time you feel like speeding 
Or passing a boulevard stop, 

Just pause and remember my Jackie— 
The son of a hardboiled cop.” 


Hoping that our plan may prove of some value to other organiza- 
tions engaged in a like work, I beg to remain, 
Yours most respectfully, 
ARTHUR C. RICH. 


*In police parlance “forty-three” is an idiom expressing the rate 
of speed a motorist is traveling. 


The Farmer and Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


ARTICLE IN RURAL PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, the courtesy of the House 
enables me to reprint an article of mine, The Farmer and 
Free Enterprise, which was published in the October number 
of Rural Progress. In that form it reached every farm home 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. The response which came from their subscribers 
has led the editors of Rural Progress to consent to its re- 
publication in the Recorp for a still wider group of readers. 

As stated in the article, “There is a legitimate field for 
Government cooperation with agriculture.” I merely point 
out the present drift toward compulsion and control. Cer- 
tainly there is a point beyond which we cannot go without 
the farmer becoming the serf of the State. The article serves 
its purpose by pointing to the breakers ahead. 

The article follows: 


THE FARMER AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
(By SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, Member of Congress from Indiana) 


Even when times are good, the wise storekeeper watches his 
credit risks, looks over his insurance policies, and keeps his weather 
eye peeled for forces that may affect adversely his earnings and 
his savings. A wise nation will do the same thing. Times are 
better with us now. No such permanent and drastic changes have 
been made in our lives and enterprises as have been made in some 
of the nations of Europe. Now is a good time, therefore, to take 
stock of the ideas and forces loose in the world which may affect 
profoundly the nature and future of our business, our industry, 
and our agriculture. 

The world is now divided into two camps. In one camp are 
those who believe that the future can best be served by a system of 
free enterprise, with such controls by government as may be lik- 
ened to those traffic rules which are necessary on crowded streets. 
In the other camp are those who believe that modern conditions 
require that the state shall become the supreme dictator of our 
lives and our enterprises. 

Sooner or later all of us must make up our minds about these 
two camps. The way affairs are moving the world around, there 
will be no half-way house between these two camps. We shall 
have to be in one or the other. In which of these camps will the 
American farmer be most prosperous as a producer and happiest 
as a citizen? I want, if I can, to strike an honest balance sheet 
between these two camps as far as the farmer's interests are 
involved. 

How far should agriculture submit its fate to government, to 
any government, whether conservative, liberal, or radical? Is there 








a point to which it should go, but beyond which it should not go, 
in the matter of government control and direction? If so, can it 
stop at that point or will events force it to go the whole hog? 

What is the “whole hog” to which events might force it? Re- 
cently Gen. Hermann Goering, director of Germany's new economic 
program, gave us a glimpse of the end of the trail. Stripped of 
its husks of noble words, the nubbin is this: This German farmer 
is to become the slave of the state. He will do as he is told, live 
as he is ordered, earn what is decreed by political authority. 
Berlin will be his boss. 

General Goering has said, as reported by the agricultural attaché 
of our American Embassy in Berlin last April, that the goal of 
the national program is an increase in the gross production of 
foodstuffs “even if it involves a decrease in net returns” to the 
farmer. This means compulsion. It must mean compulsion. Men 
will not, either in Germany, or in America, work harder and 
longer to produce more and sell it for less unless they are made to. 

Last March, General Goering issued a decree to the effect that 
the state will appoint a trustee to run the affairs of any German 
farmer who fails to meet the demands of the national program. 
If necessary, he suggested, the state will take absolute control of 
the land, order the owner to stop farming. and rent the land to 
another farmer. There are no exceptions. This decree applies to 
every German farmer. 

Last June the German Government ordered a nation-wide 
redistribution of agricultural and, pooling large numbers of small 
farms into large single farming units, with the idea of making 
each individually operated farm meet the Government’s standard 
of efficient production. Roland Freisler, State Secretary of the 
Ministry of Justice, admits that, under this policy, the ancient 
fact of land ownership can no longer mean what it has meant to 
the German farmer for generations. “Every German farmer,” he 
said, “knows now that his relationship to the soil he tills is a 
working relationship, not merely a matter of title * * * 
There is no longer any need or any room for an abstract right of 
ownership of land.” 

The program calls for official supervision or even replacement 
of “incompetent farmers” who fail to meet the state’s demands. 
The goal is increased production at all costs. If the “incompe- 
tent” farmer stands in the state’s way, neither he nor his farm 
has any rights the state is bound to respect. The state, in short, 
applies to the farm what is known as the “stretch-out” in industry. 

While the State will remove from his farm a farmer who does not 
please it, the State will not permit farmers to leave farming of 
their own will. General Goering has said that the “flight from 
the land” will be treated as an “evasion of responsibility for the 
national welfare,” or as desertion from the Army would be treated. 
This means, in blunt words, conscripted farm labor. It means the 
draft in peace as well as in war. 

A “farm card” system is to be introduced so that the political 
authorities can have a “detailed picture of the operation and man- 
agement of every individual farm.” The hidden blackjack in this 
program is plain. Do as you are told. The German industrial 
worker, by the way, has a similar “card” which amounts to an 
employer’s blacklist. So many demerits on your “card” and you 
know your fate. 

Perhaps the circumstances of Germany’s situation make all this 
a matter of harsh necessity. I pass no judgment on German 
policy for German circumstances. But policies and tendencies of 
this sort are world-wide. You can find them in Russia, in Japan, 
in Italy, in Mexico. You see them in the agricultural crisis law 
of 1933 in the Netherlands. We have seen foreshadowings of them 
in the United States. We remember the compulsory potato bill, 
the tobacco bill, and the cotton bill of 2 years ago. These three 
measures were enacted into law, not in Germany, not in Italy, not 
in Russia, but in America. They have been repealed. But will 
they return? 

It is my earnest hope that we shall meet the very real problems 
of American agriculture through cooperation rather than com- 
pulsion, in freedom rather than serfdom, with the State as servant 
rather than master. 

Leaving out of consideration for the moment all thought of the 
happiness that free men feel just because they are free, leaving 
out the fact that, through all history, wherever and whenever the 
State has taken complete control of a nation’s economic life, it 
has sooner or later gone on to take equally complete control of 
the education and religion of the people and of all the instru- 
ments through which they have expressed themselves freely, let us 
look at the cold question of whether compulsion by the State is 
efficient either for the individual or for the Nation. Does com- 
pulsion by the State justify itself economically? 

Three things limit and, in the end, destroy the efficiency of gov- 
ernment when it undertakes to dictate in detail the whole eco- 
nomic life of a people: 

First, the men who run governments are not all-wise or infalli- 
ble. They are, in the main, men of just ordinarily ability. A man 
is no wiser and his motives no purer after he puts on an official 
badge than before. And a Federal badge instills no greater virtue 
than a State or county badge. They make mistakes. And when a 
mistake or miscalculation is made at Rome, Berlin, or Washington 
involving a whole people or a whole group of a people, how many 
more suffer than if the same mistake were made by the same man 
running his own farm or store? 

Second, it is difficult for government officials to make their deci- 
sions on the merits and facts alone. Economic questions are 
likely to get political answers. If one expects a politically ap- 
pointed Federal Reserve Board, let us say, or any other board 
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under any administration—Republican or Democratic or Fascist or 
ness boom or enact a necessary tax program preceding or during 
a campaign, he should have his head examined. Economic ques- 
tions, I repeat, are likely to get political answers. And in the 
battle of groups at Washington the group that happens to swing 
the greatest voting power at the moment is likely to dictate the 
answer, Witness the fate of agriculture for a half century as it 
was ground between high tariffs for purchases and free markets 
for sales when the manufacturer was “in the saddle” at Wash- 
ington. 

Third, when government is boss, fear falls like a blanket over 
the people. No one dares do anything he thinks a bureaucrat 
might frown upon. The brains of Russia are today going into 
retirement because of fear. Everybody waits for orders from above. 
No one ventures along new lines. With the dead hand of bureau- 
cracy the revolution is strangling its own children. If in the fac- 
tory @ machine or assembly line breaks down, the foreman knows 
that he may be charged with deliberate sabotage, with Siberia or 
the firing squad as the penalty. After a Russian train wreck it 
is hard to tell whether more get killed in the wreck or after it. 
Scmetime ago, before the present blood purges, 35 employees of 
the commissariat for agriculture, many of them experts in f< 
were shot without trial. Their blunder was that they failed to 
guess right. Under such conditions the worker takes no chances. 
He plays safe. He makes no experiments. Engineers and in- 
ventors and executives refuse to go ahead until plans are approved 
by the “party” secretary, who probably knows little or nothing 
about the plan he approves. It is a grim game of passing the 
buck—to Moscow. The result is industrial chaos 

Free enterprise has not always distributed fairly the plenty it 
has created, but the totalitarian state, the state that pulls every- 
thing in to the center and runs the whole economic life of the 
Nation with an iron hand, has created no plenty to distribute. 
In terms of the purchasing power of a day's wages of butter, sau- 
sage, beef, or sugar, the workers of Russia, of Germany, and of 
Italy, where government rules the roost, receive but a fraction as 
much as the employed American worker received in the worst 
years of our depression. 

If the whole history of the human race means anything, 
become prosperous as a result of being free 

Nothing such as I have described has taken place in America 
And pray God that it never will. But we are talking of ideas 
and trends that are in the air the world around. We Fnow that 
these influences are at work. Both Fascist-minded and Commu- 
nist-minded forces are boring from within, especially in our 
industrial centers. We hear of more “plans” for more “c: 
of more parts of our economic life. 
political “allocation of credit” between capital investment and 
consumer goods. No new industry, we are told, is to get credit 
if it proposes to enter the field of an established industry which 
government considers “overbuilt.” May we sometimes see an 
“overbuilt” industry. one which has political influence and is 
capable of contributing to the party war chest? 

Who is wise enough to decide all these things? Suppose such a 
system had been in operation when many of the things that now 
make life livable were struggling to be born. Suppose the phono- 
graph or piano industry, strongly entrenched in Washington, had 
been able to convince the Government that the industry was 
“overbuilt” and that the infant radio industry should be throttled. 
Suppose the wagon and streetcar had, in like manner, stopped the 
development of the automobile; that natural ice had blocked the 
refrigerator; that the musician's union had strangled the movie- 
tone; that whale oil had prevented kerosene; that natural ¢ 
denied electricity the right to develop. 
the daring of free enterprise. 
bureaucrats. Free men 
best for least. 

What does all this mean for agriculture? 

Whatever may be the whole list of factors involved, the im- 
mediate cause of agriculture’s difficulty has been the loss of 
markets. There can hardly be dispute of the fact that the loss 
of foreign markets, at least, has been due in large part to unwise 
governmental policies—tariffs, war, drastic restriction of immi- 
gration, and the like, over a good stretch of time. At any rate, 
if the disease is lost markets, the cure is new markets, and the 
long-range solution of our difficulties is finding these new mar- 
kets for farm commodities, not restriction of our production. 

Let the chemist search for new markets in his test tube, and 
the engineer in his laboratory. Let them be free to dream, to 
make mistakes without reprisals, to fail, and to succeed. If they 
can find someone to finance their discoveries or inventions, let 
no bureaucrat deny them their chance. Let them profit if they 
succeed. I say this because the future farm is destined, if we 
keep the track clear, to be a source of raw materials for industry 
as well as a supplier of food. A hundred pounds of cotton go 
into every automobile and its tires. Cotton is also used in build- 
ing cement roads. Goldenrod and milkweed may supplant Brazil 
as a source of rubber. Slash pine as a source of cellulose and 
tung oil trees may cover the eroded lands of the South. Paints 
are being grown on the farm, also paper, synthetic lumber, fiber 
board, drainage pipes, dyes, perfumes, solvents, resin. Perhaps 
the greatest possibility is cheap industrial alcohol from vegetable 
wastes, sawdust, and so on, as a substitute for internal com- 
bustion fuels. That secret is still locked in the brain of the 
inventor and developer, but, if released, it will put millions of 
unproductive acres to work. The potential industrial markets 
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for farm procucts are as limitless as the desires and genius of 
man. 

These new markets must be found. Only free men are apt to 
find them, to finance them, to take the chance of “losing their 
shirts” or “making their pile” in the development. Laboratories 
can do more than legislatures. If government were to spend 
the annual price of one battleship in aiding research for new uses 
for farm commodities, Thanksgiving Day might mean more when 
it rolls around. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. There is a legitimate field 
for Government cooperation with agriculture. Some Government 
“controls” may well be necessary. But in the long run, decade 
after decade, aside from correcting the lack of balance between 
agriculture and industry caused by manufacturers’ tariffs, I am 
convinced that reasonable interest rates for farm financing, a 
drastic reduction of the cost of government, lower taxes, and the 
disccvery and development of new markets for farm products will 
do more for the American farmer than the politicians will ever do. 

There is danger in government attempting too much. It may 
issue promises and encourage hopes that cannot be fulfilled. If 
faith in government is thus destroyed by events beyond the con- 
trol of even the best-intentioned public officials, what then? The 
great enemy of civilization is monopoly, whether industrial, finan- 
cial, or political. Big government is no more lovely than big 
business. In essence they are the same. 

Let’s not put all our eggs or all our liberties in one basket. 
If we do our children may have neither liberty nor eggs. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House 
of Representatives, President Roosevelt had foremost in 
mind, when he called this special session of Congress, the 
idea and purpose of attempting to render some additional as- 
sistance to agriculture or the farming interests of this coun- 
try, believing by so doing that not only would the farmer be 
accorded a proper consideration by the Government but in 
the long run the entire business structure of our country 
would be benefited. No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link, and so the fabric and fiber of a good sound business 
throughout our country is weakened and nullified unless all 
legitimate business is given fair opportunity to fully reap 
its reward and profit, as a result of the exercise of gcod judg- 
ment and an appropriate amount of intelligence and energy. 

A great deal has been said and written about “balancing 
the Budget,” which presupposes an unbalanced one. The 
human mind runs generally to one point on this, due to a 
great mass of publicity given to the matter, which publicity, 
however, has very generally looked at the question almost 
solely from the question of dollars and cents rather than that 
of “dollars and sense.” The real “budget” is that of human 
rights, and that in America has been so unbalanced, and so 
long unbalanced, that it has presented, and still presents, a 
real problem for solution, and fundamentally the purpose 
of the President and the majority of the Democratic Con- 
gress is to properly adjust and balance the budget of hu- 
man rights as well as the Budget usually referred to. 

Now, it undoubtedly is quite a big job to be President of 
the United States for many reasons, two of which readily 
occur to mind: First, the vast number and multiplicity of 
vexing and stupendous problems that the President and Con- 
gress have to handle and solve. Second, then there are so 
many “would-be Presidents” both in and out of Congress— 
and both in and out of business and both in and out of the 
requisite amount of “gray matter,” that with the thousand 
and one panaceas it really does present a question after all. 
Then, too, Franklin Roosevelt is our President—and as such 
found the farmers of America floundering on their backs, 
ridden to death by debt and extremely low prices for the 
products of the farm. Legislation passed by Congress and 
signed by him during his first term has done a vast amount 
of good for the agriculttiral interests. One thing is certain, 





without a successful and profitable employment in agricw- 
tural pursuits in America means eventually a very general 
collapse. 

Major pieces of legislation such as the agricultural bill can- 
not, of course, be entirely agreed upon by all the varied inter- 
ests, but it does supplement helpful legislation already passed, 
and will, if not finally amended too much, be very helpful in 
assisting in the maintenance of a more equalized price of 
farm commodities and a more equable supply on the market, 
and this will be reflected in the livestock values and prices, 
and they will be impressed also with @. more uniform price and 
market value, which will be in the long run better for both 
the producer and ultimate consumer. 





Inauguration of the American Bellicourt Monument, 
Bellicourt (Aisne), and the Brookwood American 
Cemetery, Brookwood, Surrey, England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 





ADDRESSES BY THE HONORABLE BRIG. GEN. J. B. P. CLAYTON 
HILL, D. S. M., FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FROM MARY- 
LAND 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


INAUGURATION OF THE AMERICAN BELLICOURT MONUMENT, BELLICOURT 
(AISNE), AUGUST 9, 1937 


(Introductory address by the Honorable Brig. Gen. J. B. P. Clayton 
Hill, D. S. M., former Representative from Maryland in the Congress 
of the United States of America, member of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission.) 

Just north of St. Quentin, in the region of the Somme, the Ameri- 
can Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, forming our Second 
Corps, went into the front line with the British Army to attack 
the formidable Hindenberg line. On this part of the front the 
Hindenberg line followed roughly along the St. Quentin Canal and 
made use of that obstacle as a primary feature of its defense sys- 
tem. For more than 3 miles the canal flows through a historic tun- 
nel which the enemy converted into a huge underground sheiter 
and storehouse. They dug comfortable bomb-proof rooms into the 
tunnel walls, and by means of numerous passageways maintained 
communication with their machine-gun nests and trenches above 
ground, Canal boats, tied up in the tunnel, afforded other living 
quarters and a fully protected magazine for supplies. It was one of 
their strongest places of defense, but on September 29, 1918, when 
the offensive was launched, the famous Hindenberg line crackea 
under the blow. Both American and British losses were severe. 
Other American units, the Thirty-third and Eightieth Divisions and 
the Sixth and Eleventh Engineers, also fought with the British in 
this part of France. The monument we dedicate today commem- 
orates these several activities. It stands atop the ridge over the 
tunnel of the canal. 

At this moment we are directly over the old subterranean water 
route, which was begun in 1769 and after several interruptions was 
completed in 1810, at the order of Napoleon. 

The dedicatory address of this tribute of the United States of 
America to the troops that fought here will be made by the 
Honorable J. WALTER LAMBETH, a Representative of North Carolina 
in the Congress of the United States of America. 

While at Harvard University in 1917, Representative LAMBETH 
enlisted as a private soldier, came to France in July 1918, and 
served through the rest of the war in the First Army Artillery at 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne. He rose to the rank of sergeant 
before the armistice. 

The monument at Bellicourt memorializes the service of the 
Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions. The Thirtieth Division 
consisted of the National Guard of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee, called the “Old Hickory” Division in honor of 
Andrew Jackson. The Twenty-seventh Division was composed of 
the National Guard of New York. 

While Mr. LAMBETH was not a member of the Thirtieth Division 
and did not serve in this sector, a company from his little town 
was a part of the One Hundred and Nineteenth Regiment, which 
captured Bellicourt from the Germans and suffered heavy casual- 
ties, among whom was a first cousin of Mr. LAMBETH. 

Representative LAMBETH is a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, appointed by Speaker 
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INAUGURATION OF THE BROOKWOOD AMERICAN CEMETERY, BROOKWOOD, 
SURREY, ENGLAND, AUGUST 15, 1937 

(Address of the Honorable Brig. Gen. J. B. P. Clayton Hill, D 3 M., 

former Representative of Maryland in the Congress of the United 

tates of America, member of the American Battle Monuments 

Commission) 

On the 16th of June 1918 I stood on the bridge of the transport 
Pastores with my division commander, General Morton, while our 
transports fired at the periscopes of two enemy submarines and 
our destroyers dropped depth bombs. We had sailed the night 
before from Camp Steuart, Newport News, Va., and this small naval 
battle occurred off the Capes of Virginia. The Navy was credited 
with the destruction of one submarine. 

On the 14th of December 1918 I stood on the troop-lined bridge 
de la Concorde in Paris and saluted President Wilson as he crossed 
for the peace conference. In one of the carriages behind President 
Wilson was Mr. Henry White, one of thé peace delegates on behalf 
of the United States, former Ambassador to France for many years, 
Secretary of the American Legation in London, and one of the dele- 
gates to the Algeciras Conference in 1911, after the Panther went 
to Agadir. The war was over, and the eyes of the whole world 
searched eagerly for a peace that would be permanent. 

England had not wanted war; France had not wanted war; 
Belgium had not wanted war; the United States had not wanted 
war. But war was forced upon them just as war was forced upon 
the inhabitants of New England by the Indians in the days of 
colonization. 

His Majesty George V, in greeting General Pershing on his arrival 
in England on Saturday, June 9, 1917, at Buckingham Palace, said: 

“It has always been my dream that the two English-speaking 
nations should some day be united in a great cause, and today my 
dream is realized. Today we are fighting for the greatest cause 
for which peoples could fight. The Anglo-Saxon race must save 
civilization.” 

General Pershing had said on his arrival in England, Friday, 
June 8: 

“Speaking for myself personally, the officers of my staff, and 
the members of my command, we are very glad indeed to be the 
standard bearers of our country in this great war for civilization. 
To land on British soil and to receive the welcome accorded us 
seems very significant and is deeply appreciated. We expect in 
course of time to be playing our part, and we hope it will be a 
very large part, on the western front.” 

Last Sunday the American Battle Monuments Commission, Am- 
bassador Gibson presiding at the ceremony, in the presence of the 
official delegates of the United States of America, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Secretary of War, and other high Belgian officials, dedicated 
the American cemetery at Waereghem. Later in the day the 
American monument at Kemmel, near Ypres, in Belgium, was dedi- 
cated. Last Monday, August 9, we dedicated the American memo- 
rial at liellicourt. As I presided at these last two ceremonies I 
recalled the words of His Majesty George V, and of General Persh- 
ing, and the words of President Wilson that the English-speaking 
people had been fighting side by side to make the world safe for 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. 

When on April 16, 1918, General Pershing discussed with General 
Foch the organization of an American army, General Foch re- 
marked that the enemy was very aggressive, and referred to his 
severe attack against the British on the Lys between Lens and 
Ypres, which began on April 9 and was still in progress on the 16th. 
General Pershing had written, “The German offensive on the Lys 
was another formidable attempt to break the British lines. The 
attack was made to the north and south of Armentiéres on a front 
of 24 miles by 27 German divisions.” 

It was during this April German offensive that Marshal Haig 
issued his order of April 11: “Three weeks ago today the enemy 
began his terrific attacks against us on a 50-mile front. His 
objects are to separate us from the French and to take the chan- 
nel ports and destroy the British Army.” Marshal Haig concluded 
the order with the following words: “There is no other course 
open to us but to fight it out. Every position must be held to 
the last man; there must be no retirement. With our backs to 
the wall, and believing in the justice of our cause, each one of us 
must fight on to the end. The safety of our homes and the free- 
dom of mankind alike depend upon the conduct of each one of us 
at this critical moment.” 

When General Pershing decorated the chief of staff of the 
Fourth British Army, Maj. Gen. Archibald A. Montgomery, with 
our Distinguished Service Medal, General Pershing’s citation of 
the now field marshal, Sir A. A. Montgomery-Massingberd, ex- 
presses what the Americans did, side by side with the British. 
General Pershing’s citation was, “As chief of staff of the Fourth 
British Army he directed the operations of the Second American 
Army Corps with distinguished ability, displaying military at- 
tainments of the highest order. The officers and soldiers of the 
Twenty-seventh, Thirtieth, and Thirty-third United States Divi- 
sions are justly proud of having served with their English com- 
rades against the common foe and of having shared with them 
in the successes which were due in no small degree to his 
capable direction.” 
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Last Monday the American Battle Monuments Commission and 
the official delegates from the United States, headed by His Ex- 
cellency Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico, Secretary of the 





Navy during the World War; Brig. Gen. Benedict Crowell, Assistant 
Secretary of War during the World War; Senator Duffy; Senator 
Russell; Senator Gibson; Representative Lister Hill; Representa- 


tive Lambeth; and Representative Eaton v i 
etery at Bellicourt. I thought then of Brookwood ir 
sunshine of Surrey, our memorial in En nd to the cooperation 








of the English-speaking people for the preservation of civilization 
and as I looked at the rows of graves of Briti diers in Belli- 
court I prayed Almighty God that there would never again be war 


Last Sunday the Belgian Prime M 
the dedication of the chapel in the Ar 
hem, said: “With heavy heart we 
sacred ground, a bit of Belgian soil become, through 
glorious extension of America.’ 

This Brookwood, where we stand tcday, I like to think of as 
“a glorious extension of America.” 

These soldiers and sailors whose graves are here, died, u 
words of the Belgian Prime Minister, “thinking that they were 
preserving from the same atrocious fate the youth of the genera- 
tions to come. They fell, believing that their blood was given for 
peace on earth. They renounced all, that those who survived them 
might renounce the madness of hatred and of war 

Maryland was settled by the Calverts, from whom your Foreig: 
Secretary, Mr. Eden, is descended. The Calverts criginal came 
from Belgium to Yorkshire, and married Anglo-Saxons of Norman 
descent. I like to think of this Brookwood not only as a glorious 
extension of America, but as an extension of Belgium, France, and 
America in England for the peace of the world 
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Maintaining Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 
OF ARKANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 6, 1937 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I asked permission to include therein 
the following letter which I received from one of my constitu- 
ents, a mother who is deeply concerned regarding America’s 
remaining free from entanglements that would involve us in 
a foreign war, together with my reply thereto: 

IvAN, ARK., November 29, 1937. 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
United States Congressman, Was) 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am just a lit 


ington, D. C 


le country mother of Dallas 


County, Ark., und in my simple way I want to beg of you to please 
support no measures that would involve ir country in any foreign 
war. We want our country to stay at home and not get hooked 
in with any foreign untries that would eman American 
mothe to give their fairest and best We k that ir son 
might not be slaughtered on foreign battlefields. We haven't for- 
gotten the World War, nor can we ever forget with all those 
graves across tl ea and all those poor wrecked boys that marched 





away so healthy in mind and body and came back to live a 
of misery the rest of their days 

And that’s not all; we mothers feel that so many things have 
crept into our fair land from that war. Morals were lowered and 
things got started from the effect of it that have wrecked the 
very foundations of America. American woman! ] ] 
ered, homes are wrecked from the very things that crept here from 
that war; and we beg you as one of our t lea | 
that is in your power to keep America tending to her own affa 

There is plenty to do here—confidences to build up. Let us all 
cooperate together; “united we stand, divided we fall.” Let 1 
fortify our own shores, _ if the war lords bring war to our shores 
we are willing to stand by the side of our sons and husbands and 

















fathers and die for true “demo racy. We love o1 an Re- 

public and all that it stands for, and our humble } for th 

Stars and Stripes to wave forever. But to send ns to be 
slaughtered on foreign battlefields, we say no—a A... mes n¢ 





We do not wish to give one thing to satisfy rd 
American mothers are tired of giving their sons fen their > ber efit 

So, dear Mr. McCLELLAN, our prayer is for you. May God bless 
you and guide you in making your decisions. The eyes of American 
mothers are upon you, and may you remember us little country 
mothers that love our soms so dearly and would die for them any 
day. We want them to greet them when twilight shadows fall and 
they return from their daily toil. We love to have the lamplight 
shining at the window for them. Could anyone think we would 
want to give them up to be slain for those foreign monarchs? 
No! Oh, no! It is too much toask. So we do pray that God, our 
king, will hear our petition and guide and bless our leaders. We 
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beg to say that we do not admire all of our President's policies, 
and we don’t want him to have too much power. 
Tonight in my little cottage home I am praying God to bless you 
and America and the nations of the world. 
Respectfully, from a little old-fashioned mother down in Dixie, 
near your home town. 
Mrs. Percy GARRETT. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1937. 
Mrs. Percy GARRETT, 
Ivan, Ark. 

Dear Mrs. Garrett: Your letter of November 29, expressing the 
hope our Nation will remain at peace and counseling against 
the enactment of any law that might lead to entanglements and 
involve us in a foreign war is most persuasive. You have, in very 
simple language, impressively conveyed the sentiments entertained 
by millions of American mothers—and fathers—who are appre- 
hensive lest their sons be taken from their firesides and peaceful 
vocations and marched away to battlefields in strange lands and 
their lives sacrificed for a cause possibly the righteousness of which 
can neither be justified nor defended. 

I hold it to be the highest obligation and duty of the President 
of the United States, his Cabinet, and Members of the Congress to 
exercise the authority and power entrusted to them by virtue of 
their offices, to promote peace and preserve the democracy that 
insures to us the liberty, freedom, and happiness enjoyed under 
our system of government. And I am happy to say that, in my 
judgment and without exception, the President and every Member 
of his Cabinet and of the Senate and House of Representatives 
are sincerely motivated by a desire to attain these objectives. 

We do not want a recurrence of the horrible experiences of 1917 
and '18. We cannot police the world. Our wisdom must be 
applied to and our strength and resources reserved for the preserva- 
tion and defense of our own country and not squandered in at- 
tempted settlement of quarrels among other peoples and between 
other countries. In this we hope our example will be observed and 
followed by other nations. If, however, they choose war in spite 
of its horrible consequences, we can only regret and pity them in 
their destructive folly. 

Thus, we should be adequately prepared to defend our own 
borders and repel invasion from land, air, or sea. If this be- 
comes necessary, we have millions of sons who are willing to die, 
if need be, to resist the attack in any attempted invasion by a 
foreign foe, but we have no soldiers to be sacrificed on foreign 
fields for the aggrandizement of war lords and their dictators. 

I am glad you took time to write and give me the benefit of 
your views on this subject, and it is comforting to know I am 
remembered in your prayers while I humbly try to serve my people 
in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. McCLeLuan, M. C. 


Mr. Speaker, this dear mother has appealed to her Repre- 
sentative in Congress to protect and safeguard the young 
manhood of this Nation from being unnecessarily sacrificed 
on foreign battlefields in a quarrel not our own but between 
other peoples and other nations. The sentiments she has 
expressed are those entertained in the hearts and expressed in 
the prayers of millions of American mothers and fathers. I 
believe, without exception, that the opinion and purpose of 
every Member of the House of Representatives are in accord 
with her views and that we can give assurance that insofar as 
it is humanly and honorably possible to do so, we shall, with 
the aid of Almighty God, keep this Nation free from foreign 
entanglements and endeavor by precept and example to show 
other nations the way to permanent peace. 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 29 (legislative day of Thursday, November 
25), 1937 


Mr. MAHON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in my previous dis- 
cussions on the floor I have discussed several provisions of 
H. R. 8505, the House farm bill, which I considered very 
harmful to west Texas cotton producers. In some of those 
discussions I referred to certain correspondence which I have 
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received, and which, upon unanimous consent, I now insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The correspondence referred to follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICDLTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
Morton, Tex., November 26, 1937. 
Hon. GEorczE MAHON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mk. MAHON: We feel that the Congressmen in Washington 
are interested in agriculture and an agricultural program, and are 
doing their best to perfect a program as near suitable as possible 
to every section of the Nation, and we are sending you the follow- 
ing information pertaining to Cochran County so that you may be 


acquainted with the peculiar situation we occupy relative to the 
production of cotton. 


Farm 
culti- 
vated 
ac 


Number 
farms in 
county 


Acres 
planted 
in cotton 


Farm 
popula- 
lation 


ie Geianseainien 
300 
1, 100 29, 000 
1, 300 32, 916 
1. 500 40, 000 
2,000 55, 000 
2, 150 60, 090 
2, 100 65, 000 
3, 300 95, 000 
3, 500 100, 000 
3, 600 


120, 000 
4, QUO 160, 000 





Acreage in county, 500,000; cultivated acres in 1937, 160,000; till- 
able acres, 425,000; tillable land in county suitable for growing 
crops and cotton, 265,000 acres. 

Hundreds of farmers are coming to this county and other west 
Texas counties to buy homes and coming largely from the Cotton 
Belt; they anticipate growing cotton as their cash crop. They do 
not require a large cotton base or acreage but will need a fair 
acreage to be given a chance to live and pay for the land; and we 
hope that a method may be worked out by you, or the Department, 
to allow an equitable cotton acreage for these counties and that 
a first-year base eligible for soil-conservation payments on sod land 
will be allowed. 

Your consideration of this information and your help is needed 
and will be appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Roy Hickman, Jr., 
County Agent. 
W. E. ANGLEY, 
Chairman of the Agricultural Conservation Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 26, 1937. 
Judge R. C. Hoprine, 
Lubbock, Tez.: 

New farm bill to be considered by House beginning Monday pro- 
vides uniform percentage acreage allotment on each cotton farm 
in county which has been in cotton cultivation for 5 years, but 
if a cotton farm has been in cultivation only 1, 2, 3, or 4 years such 
farm would receive allotment equivalent only to one-fifth, two- 
fifths, three-fifths, or four-fifths, respectively, of the acreage allot- 
ment it would otherwise receive had it been in cotton cultivation 
for full 5 years. This provision as to cotton farms recently put 
in cultivation would be disastrous to many of our people. Please 
confer with County Agent Jobson and other informed persons and 
give me immediately by air mail an analysis of the injury that 
would be done in South Plains by this provision. Of the new 
cotton farms in this area, approximately how many operated by 
speculative interests on big-scale basis? Compare this number to 
new cotton farm operated on normal basis. Many thanks. 

Georce MAHON. 


Lussock, Tex., November 27, 1937. 
Hon. GrorcE Manon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Desk Sim: Replying to your telegram of the 26th to R. O. 
Hopping. 

It is the opinion of representatives from several counties, whose 
names are signed below, that the new cotton program will seriously 
affect: 

83% percent of the land in cultivation, and 40 percent of the 
total farms in Hockley County. 

25 percent of the land in cultivation, and 10 percent of the 
total farms in Lubbock County. 

75 percent of the land in cultivation, and 60 percent of the total 
farms in Cochran County. 

25 percent of the land in cultivation, and 10 percent of the 
total farms in Lynn County. 

25 percent of the land in cultivation, and 15 percent of the 
total farms in Dawson County. 

55 percent of the land in cultivation, and 50 percent of the 
total farms in Bailey County. 
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25 percent of the land in cultivation, and 5 percent of the total 
farms in Crosby County. 

The number of farms operated on a speculative basis is ex- 
tremely insignificant but their acreage is large compared to the 
normal farm. 

It is the consensus of all those present that it would be very 
desirable to set aside an estimated percent of not less tnan 
1 percent of the total base acreage devoted to cotton in the 
United States in a pool to be drawn against by those sections or 
areas that are having a great increase in farm population through 
new settlement of farms. This acreage should be allocated from 
Washington on the basis of land utilization and trend toward 
cotton production. All States had such a study in progress sev- 
eral years ago and Texas has their publication in print with a 
man from the Division of Farm Management at Washington as 
senior author. 

Trusting this information will aid you in securing a fair program 
for west Texas, we remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 


R. C. Hopprne. 
W. E. ANGLEY, 
County Committeeman, Cochran County. 
C. C. Josson, 
County Agent, Lubbock County. 
G. A. GRAHAM, 
County Judge, Cochran County 
D. L. JONEs, 
Superintendent of State Erperiment Station, Lubbock, Tez. 
H. D. Poot, 
Assistant County Agent, Hockley County 
Ep L. McCrumMMeEn, 
County Committeeman, Lubbock County 
Ep HoOPACKET, 
Former County Committeeman, Hockley County. 





For Texas—Yes, but How About Greater Texas? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, several times 
during the progress of this debate I have heard the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, say something like this, “Personally, I do 
not approve of the amendment, but if it were adopted, it 
would benefit my State more than the gentleman’s own dis- 
trict.” From this I got the idea that the chairman of the 
committee, and very rightfully so, was thinking of the effects 
of this pending legislation upon the country, as a whole, 
instead of its effects merely upon the great State of Texas. 
I commend this attitude and would not have it otherwise. 
On the other hand, I would not have the chairman of the 
committee disregard—I am sure he has not disregarded—its 
effects upon the great State of Texas. 

It may be presumptuous in me to say this, but I believe 
I am within due bounds in calling the attention of the chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee and the floor leader of the 
House to the fact that this legislation, as thus far agreed 
upon, will work an injury, if not to the great State of Texas, 
at least to the greater Texas. I use the term “greater 
Texas” in its historical sense. 

These gentlemen from the Lone Star State must remember, 
as every Texan does, that a hundred years ago Texas aspired 
to be much larger than it is today and, indeed, was very 
much larger in area. The founders of the Lone Star Repub- 
lic aspired to stretch their borders to the Pacific. Had Texas 
done so, she would not only have included what is now the 
Panhandle of Texas but would have included the present 
States of New Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. 
Although Texas did not retain possession of the eastern half 
of New Mexico, nor gain the area of Arizona, in another 
sense Texas has expanded toward the west almost to the 
sunset ocean. 

In certain aspects present-day Arizona may be called an 
offspring of the State of Texas or, historically considered, 


she may be regarded as a part of greater Texas. Foremost | November 22 and December 6, 








in importance we may say that of the present population 
of Arizona more people have come into that State from Texas 
than have come from any other State in the Union. They 
are good citizens, too. Texas has also furnished Arizona two 
Governors; at least the present Governor of Arizona is a native 
of Texas. In industry Texas furnished Arizona the Long- 
horns, which were the first cattle on its ranges. Trail driving 
extended west out of Texas as well as toward the north. It 
is an outstanding historical fact that Texas was the most 
important point of origin of the vast cattle industry that 
filled the Great Plains and the Rocky Mountain area wit! 
long-horn cattle and all of the elements of bovine civilization 
which made the great West a generation ago. 

At the present moment many of the men who are raising 
cotton in Arizona have come into our State from the State 
of Texas. Some have come there to make a new start ina 
new land under conditions quite different from those which 
they had in their original home in Texas. These are the 
cotton farmers, along with other newcomers, who are going 
to be hit hardest by the drastic reductive provisions of this 
bill. 

As I see it, the present cotton section of this farm legisla- 
tion aims to localize the production of cotton in the old 
cotton empire and prevent the cultivation of short-fiber cot- 
ton in any of the States which fringe the old cotton empire. 
If such is the intent and if such will be the effect of the bill, 
this measure sponsored largely by these legislative leaders 
from Texas, will work a hardship and heavy loss upon the 
former children of the Lone Star State. 

Please do not misunderstand. Arizona is no suppliant! 
She asks nothing of anybody but simple justice. Arizona’s 
people have come from almost every State of the Union. 
Her people have wonked out a marvelous development 
throughout her colorfui history. I merely wished to show 
in this partial picture that, if Texas is a part of the United 
States of America, so also is Arizona. May our legislative 
leaders in this instance not forget this historic fact. 


Gold and Silver Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KEY PITTMAN 
OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, December 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. KEY PITTMAN, OF NEVADA, TO EDWARD 
A. O’NEAL, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
that I have written to Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, in reply to certain 
inquiries made by him relative to gold and silver legislation, 
and the administration of such laws. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 8, 1937. 
Mr. Epwarp A. O’NEAL, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1116 Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 

MY Dear Mp. O'NEAL: I take pleasure in answering your inquiry 
relative to a synopsis of the speeches I have delivered recently on 
Silver legislation and administration. The subject is divided into 
two parts, namely, legislation relative to the coinage of American 
silver, and legislation under the provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of May 12, 1933, and the purchase of silver generally, 
including foreign silver, under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 

The speeches delivered by me on the floor of the Senate on 
1937, dealt exclusively with the 
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law and the administration of the act in the coinage of American- 
produced silver. The speech that I delivered before the Mining 
Congress at Salt Lake City on the 7th day of September 1937 
dealt with both laws and their administration. 

The Coimage Act was originally enacted for the purpose of re- 
storing the use of silver in our monetary system, and to give suffi- 
cient value to it to permit the mining of silver and metals gen- 
erally associated with it in ore or rock, namely, gold, lead, zinc, 
and copper. These reasons, together with the so-called London 
Agreement, induced the President to issue his first proclama- 
tion providing for the coinage of American-produced silver on 
December 21, 1933. At first he took 50 percent of such Ameri- 
can-produced silver as seigniorage, or as a compensation for coin- 
ing the other half of the silver for the benefit of the producers. 
As the Government circulates silver in the form of dollars at a 
valuation of $1.29 an ounce (because there is approximately three- 
fourths of an ounce in a silver dollar), the producers’ half of the 
Silver was then valued at 64.64 cents an ounce. 

Subsequently the President, by proclamation, reduced the seign- 
iorage charge by the Government to 40 percent of the silver, which 
left the producers 60 percent. Sixty percent of $1.29 gave a value 
to the producers of the silver of 77.57 cents an ounce. 

It will be noted that there is no question of purchase in this 
transaction. The Government simply takes a part of the silver as 
seigniorage for such services. This act was chiefly responsible for 
the opening up of many mines in 1934 and in subsequent years and 
the taking off the relief rolls and placing in gainful occupation of 
400,000 miners, mill and smelter men, and those directly dependent 
upon the industry. 

The miners have received $12,788,570 annually for 8% years 
through such minting of their silver in excess of what would have 
been received had their silver been sold in the open markets of the 
world in competition with foreign silver. Even if this were consid- 
ered as a subsidy or a bonus, it would only mean $30 apiece 
annually to the 400,000 mine, mill, and smelter men. This has been 
the cheapest and most satisfactory relief work ever conducted. The 
Government's part of this silver was 75,917,000 ounces, which, at a 
value of $1.29 an ounce, at which value it circulates as currency, the 
Government has made a profit of $83,160,860. 

The last proclamation by the President authorizing the minting 
of American-produced silver expires on the 3lst day of December 
1937. I, together with other representatives and citizens of the 
mining States of the West, seek to have the President issue another 
proclamation extending such program until at least the 30th day 
of June 1939. 

We are creditably advised that if this is not done the price of 
silver will immediately fall to 44% cents an ounce, and possibly to 
25 cents an ounce, the price of silver in 1931 and 1932. We are also 
creditably advised that if this takes place, owing to the depreciated 
price of copper, lead, and zinc, with which silver is generally asso- 
ciated, that most of such mines in the United States will close down, 
with the same results that occurred in 1931 and 1932; that is, hun- 
dreds of thousands of men will be thrown out of employment and 
placed on relief rolls. 

This is a matter of vast importance to agriculturists. In most of 
the Western States mining and stock raising are the chief indus- 
tries. In Utah, for instance, it has been determined that 47 percent 
of the people depend upon mining for their livelihood. The per- 
centage is even greater in the State of Nevada. If the mines close 
down, the farmer's local market is destroyed and he must seek 
markets in other States, which, under depressed conditions, are 
already oversupplied. 

The taxes that are paid by operating mines on the metals that 
they produce must, from that time on, be borne by the land and 
the products of the farm. 

There is an effort being made by those who do not know the 
mining industry to urge the President to continue the minting 
of American-produced silver, but to take a larger percentage of 
the silver as seigniorage. All mining men agree that to reduce 
the price of silver would result in the closing of mines. No chance 
should be taken with such an effect. 

The Silver Purchase Act has resulted in the purchase by our 
Government until June 30, 1937, of 1,015,828,000 ounces of silver 
at a price of $589,773,000. The Government has issued silver cer- 
tificates to the amount of $589,773,000, being the purchase price of 
such silver. In other words, it has paid for such silver with the 
silver certificates which it has placed in circulation. It has cost 
the Government no taxes, nor has it caused the Government to 
borrow any money. The Government, in addition thereto, has 
earned a profit on such silver of $720,645,120, because it may issue 
silver certificates against the balance of such silver over and above 
the purchase price to the value of $1.29 an ounce. 

It is charged that this has been a dangerous inflation of our 
currency. It would seem to be the duty of our Goverrment to 
expend its currency when credit is deflated and contracted. 
Ninety nt of our circulating media consists of checks and 
drafts. ly 10 percent consists of currency. The last report that 
I have from the Treasury Department shows that there was in 
circulation $6,555,101,.269 of currency. The Treasury Department 
treats everything that is not in the Treasury as in circulation. As 
a matter of fact, the report of the Federal Reserve Board discloses 
that the banks are carrying 80-percent reserves as against de- 
posits. Therefore, a large portion of the so-called currency in cir- 
culation is in reality not in circulation but is frozen in banks as 
currency reserves; that there has been an enormous deflation and 
contraction in credits is conclusively proven by the tremendous 
reserves that banks are carrying. 
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Through the Silver Purchase Act there has been added to the 
currency of the country $589,773,000, with the power of the Gov- 
ernment to add to such currency circulation, through silver cer- 
tificates, an additional $720,645,120. 

Let it be remembered that today there are 1.72 ounces of silver 
in the on of the Treasury of the United States for every 
silver certificate that has been issued under the Silver Purchase 
Act. There is more intrinsic security behind these silver cer- 
tificates than behind any currency of the United States, because 
such silver certificates are redeemable in silver dollars, while other 
forms of currency are not redeemable in anything. 

I consider these acts of as much importance to the agricul- 
turists of this country and to labor as they are to the miners. 

This is simply a synopsis of the arguments I have made in the 
three speeches referred to. You will find facts and figures in these 
speeches. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Key PrrrMan. 


Disabled American Veterans of the World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 8 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY MAPLE T. HARL, NATIONAL COMMANDER, DIS- 
ABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
NOVEMBER 8, 1937 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered on November 8 by Mr. Maple T. Harl, national 
commander of the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, first I want to express the appreciation 
and gratitude of the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War to the National Broadcasting Co. and to this station for 
having so graciously extended their facilities for this brief broad- 
cast. I desire also to extend my greetings to those disabled in the 
World War, particularly those still hospitalised throughout the 
country. 

When the armistice came November 11, 1918, America was no 
more prepared for peace than she was prepared for war when we 
entered the conflict April 6, 1917. The result was that when thou- 
sands of our wounded returned from overseas there was no ade- 
quate provision for their care. Indeed, it is literally true that a 
continuous stream of those victims was forced to pass through a 
department-store building in lower New York that had been hur- 
riedly converted into a hospital because there was no other 
place available. As the lack of preparation to take care of these 
men became known throughout the country, groups of the dis- 
abled organized and finally met in national convention at Detroit. 
That meeting marked the inception of the Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War. From this small beginning, the 
organization has steadily increased in numbers, prestige, influ- 
ence, and appeal. Last year marked one of the largest single 
gains in membership in any year since the order was founded. 
After observing the D. A. V. for a number of years, Congress 
finally honored the organization by granting it a special congres- 
sional charter—an honor never before or since extended to any 
similar association in the history of the Republic. 


D. A. V. FOR WAR DISABLED 


In order to understand the principles of the Disabled American 
Veterans, it is necessary to differentiate sharply between the men 
whose disabilities resulted from the war and those who have be- 
come disabled since the armistice. While entirely sympathetic 
with the latter group, the Disabled American Veterans has limited 
itself to the care of the former, or those with disabilities of war 
origin. The first Detroit convention charted this channel and 
through it has run the whole course of the efforts and achieve- 
ments of the Disabled American Veterans. Hence, our member- 
ship is necessarily limited to those with battle injuries, service- 
connected disabilities, and handicaps caused by the war. 

From the outset we felt that the American people realized that 
the Government owes a lasting obligation to the men disabied in 
the war and to their dependents. Our program has consisted of 
three major objectives. First, we feel that a man who is a physical 
or mental victim of the war is entitled to the best possible medical 
care, whether his disability is temporary or permanent. Having 
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provided a cure—so far as cure is possible—we believe that the | nected men in the smaller cities and towns, we have membership- 


man should be reasonably compensated for his loss. Replacement 
of an arm or leg or an active brain or a healthy lung is obviously 
impossible. The very derivation of the word “compensation” shows 
that it means substitution for a loss, but not necessarily in kind, 
while the derivation of the word “pension” indicates a set gratuity 
for past services. We contend that compensation payments should 
be most liberal. However, should the Government give proper 
treatment and then pay partial compensation for partial losses, the 
Government is still most remiss in its obligation if it does not do 
its full part in a systematic placement of the qualified disabled 
in employment. My contacts with these men have covered a period 
of nearly 20 years, and I say without reservation that their desire 
is to resume their place in civilian pursuits, meaning proper em- 
ployment. While it may be that here or there you may find an 
individual veteran who is willing to attempt to live on compensa- 
tion, investigation will disclose that he is a trivial minority of the 
335,000 who are today rated disabled as the result of war service. 
Statistics show that the average veteran’s family consists of four 
persons, and it would be the height of folly to attempt to contend 
in this day of high prices that a man who has honorably served his 
country in time of need, with no other resources, can support four 
people on about $22.50 per month, which is the average compensa- 
tion paid these veterans exclusive of the permanently and totally 
disabled and the hospitalized cases. 


LOOK TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


While we are continuously criticizing in a constructive manner the 
Government’s administration of this problem, we realize that the 
Government is sincere in its endeavors to solve same. Therefore, 
we feel it is to the private employer and industry that these men 
must look for gainful employment. A disabled veteran is not nec- 
essarily unemployable, but, unfortunately, many who are employ- 
able are unemployed through a combination of circumstances over 
which they have no control. 

To meet this condition the Disabled American Veterans was the 
first national organization of the World War to establish an em- 
ployment department as one of its major activities. As a result we 
have succeeded in the placement of many of these men, but hun- 
dreds still remain jobless. I am, therefore, most earnestly appeal- 
ing to employers of men in large or small numbers to give prefer- 
ence to those qualified whose disabilities came from the war. Of 
course, this does not mean that employers are asked to employ all 
disabled veterans, for, as stated, we are appealing only for those 
who are qualified to fill the jobs at hand. 

Because of their very nature, the laws, regulations, and rules of 
the Veterans’ Administration constitute to many a technical puzzle. 
Many veterans, because of wartime service, were denied in their 
youth the usual privileges of education. Many of them cannot 
understand our language, while many others are so busily engaged 
in occupations that they cannot follow changing laws and changing 
regulations. To meet this situation the Disabled American Vet- 
erans has placed in most of the important offices of the Veterans’ 
Administration throughout the land well-qualified rehabilitation 
officers, who without charge act as free attorneys for the veterans 
and their dependents and also keep all informed on each develop- 
ment that may personally affect them. The Disabled American 
Veterans is, furthermore, the only national organization that pub- 
lishes a semimonthly newspaper devoted exclusively to the cause 
of these men, containing information of vital importance to them. 

COMMENDED BY PRESIDENTS 


We take pardonable pride in the fact that successive Presidents, 
including Calvin Coolidge and Franklin D. Roosevelt, have com- 
mended our work end that our efforts have met with many testi- 
monials of appreciation from the head of the Government agency 
ministering to the disabled. The Disabled American Veterans rec- 
ognize no political, religious, or racial discriminations. The sole 
test is: Did you serve your country honorably in the World War 
and is your disability of war origin? We consider our membership 
roll a roll of honor, and contained on it are the names of those 
descended from practically every race throughout the world. Our 
leadership has rested with Republicans and Democrats, with Jews, 
Catholics, and Protestants, while in a number of places we have 
chapters composed exclusively of colored veterans. 

The only departure we make from stressing legislation for the 
direct care of the wartime disabled is in the matter of combating 
subversive movements ar.d advocating proper preparedness, to- 
gether with a lasting program for peace. Recognizing the right of 
each individual to be his own sole guide on matters of politics 
and religion, we feel that such “isms” as communism, nazi-ism, 
and fascism have no place within our borders, as their purposes 
are destructive to American institutions, and we concede our loy- 
alty to but two “isms”, Americanism and patriotism. We are now 
doing our part to curb the activities of those agents of the other 
“isms” which are detrimental to our institutions. 


ADEQUATE DEFENSE 


We feel that adequate national defense no more brings on war 
than life insurance speeds death. With war and the talk of war 
terrorizing the whole world, America would be unfaithful to those 
who have lived and died for her if she permitted herself to become 
Chinafied by failing to defend her cherished rights. 

With this brief outline of our history and our principles, I ex- 
tend a hand of welcome to any man or woman who can meet the 
requirements for membership. If there is a chapter of the Disabled 
American Veterans functioning in your community, your place is 
in that chapter. But, because of the relatively few service-con- 





at-large chapters; dues entitling membership include the regular 
delivery of our newspaper, which is recognized as the most out- 
standing of all veterans’ publications. Should any veteran desire 
further information, it may be obtained by writing to national 
headquarters, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Recommendation of our policies and objectives may 
be obtained from any Federal, State, or local official with whom we 
have had contact. 

Because of the strict eligibility requirements for membership, it 
is obvious that the Disabled American Veterans cannot be the 
largest veterans’ organization numerically. On the other hand, I 
submit that no existing association has a stronger claim on the 
public for support, and again suggest to veterans eligible to mem- 
bership that they delay no longer in affiliating with an outfit that 
labors constantly to conserve their interests and one whose loyalty 
to God and country can never be questioned. 

Thank you and good night. 





A National Program for Wheat 
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or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 8, 1937 
RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY 


OF AGRICULTURE, BEFORE A WHEAT MEETING AT WICHITA, 
KANS., NOVEMBER 23, 1937 





Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


You and I have come here to Wichita to talk about wheat. 
This is the very heart of the Winter Wheat Belt, and one of the 
best places to talk about a national policy for wheat. Today we 
want to consider the elements of a sound long-time wheat policy. 

Throughout the centuries wheat has meant bread and bread has 
meant life. Wheat production and wheat marketing stand out 
among the most dramatic phases of our national activity. Wheat 
is produced in 2,600 of the 3,000 counties in the United States. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Canadian border to 
Texas, wheat fields ripple in the winds of early summer. While 
the crop is grown in widely scattered parts of the country, it is 
almost the all-in-all of large areas in the West. On the rolling 
uplands of the Columbia River Basin, on the broad prairies of the 
Dakotas and Montana, and on the sweeping plains of Kansas and 
the Southwest wheat fields are spread in vast expanse. These 
great producing areas of the West are the bread basket of the 
Nation. 

The story of wheat extends to the wheat-milling centers, the 
Chicago wheat pit, the kitchens and dining rooms of our homes, 
and out over the world. It is a dramatic story all the way. In the 
United States the wheat industry is one of the main cogs in our 
economic machine. Go back and read the story of the Nation- 
wide depression of 1931 and 1932 and of the recovery that began 
in 1933. You will find plainly written there the story of the fall 
and rise of wheat prices and wheat income. The latest news about 
the production and price of wheat headlines the market pages. It 
is scanned carefully by businessmen, investors, and farmers. To- 
day, when American businessmen are wondering about the future, 
they are asking themselves, What about wheat in the years just 
ahead? Wheat is a barometer of business. 

It is so everywhere. Each month wheat is being harvested some- 
where in the world. Wheat is the commodity most widely pro- 
duced and consumed. One might say that wheat, more than any 
other commodity, binds the economic system of our world together. 

Nevertheless the wheat industry has had many ups and downs. 
From the early days of the colonies to the settling of this vast 
western country, the fortunes of the wheat industry were mostly 
up. New and adapted varieties were brought in from far coun- 
tries, railroads for transporting the wheat were built. Reapers, 
binders, and combines were introduced, one after the other, to 
make the American wheat grower the envy of the world. But for 
all the tremendous volume of wheat that we grew, there was a 
market—either in this country or overseas. We were in debt to 
Europe for much of the capital that had built the railroads and 
developed the mills and the mines. The wheat sold to Europe 
helped to pay that debt. 

After the grain areas of Canada and Argentina had been opened 
up our exports fell from around 200,000,000 bushels in the 1890’s 
to less than 100,000,000 bushels by 1910. 

Then came the World War. Bread was the first need of all the 
armies. Our slogan was “Food will win the war.” Wheat growing 
expanded beyond anything this country had yet seen. Section 
after section of prairie sod, that had been in grass since long 
before the days of Coronado, was broken for wheat. 
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But after the war things were different. We had changed from 
a debtor to a creditor Nation. Europe had acquired a war fear 
that drove her peoples to raise much of their own wheat. Our 
growers were left with an overexpanded plant, which could be 
used to the full only while American loans kept a prop under for- 
eign buying. I well remember how in Kansas in the early sum- 
mer of 1920, when wheat was $2.50 a bushel, a movement was 
started to hold for $3. And you perhaps remember even more 
vividly that the farm price by August 1923 had fallen to 86 cents. 

For 10 years the problem of wheat bedeviled growers and men 
in public life. Producers first tried to solve it by cooperative mar- 
keting through farmers’ elevators, terminal sales agencies, and 
wheat pools 

Many important benefits came from cooperative marketing, but 
farmers decided the problem was too big to be solved without Gov- 
ernment help. They worked out the McNary-Haugen plan, which 





received its first big push from western wheat growers, and its 
first draft was designed to help wheat more than any other crop. 
This plan was to make the tariff effective on wheat by segregating 


exports from the domestically consumed portion of the crop. After 
the McNary-Haugen bill had twice met with Presidential veto 
wheat farmers had to be content with the Farm Board, set up 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929. You remember 
how the Farm Board’s attempts to support prices of wheat failed 
as production and supplies mounted year by year, how the price 
of wheat in 1932 fell to the lowest level since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. Wheat producers were almost completely out of the 
market for industrial goods. Thousands of wheat growers lost 
their farms. Some people said that we would have to forget about 
the world market for our wheat. They said that enough wheat 
producers would have to be starved out to shrink the industry 
back to a domestic basis. 

This heartless doctrine was rejected by the overwhelming mass 
of farmers. They did not believe, and I do not believe, there is 
the slightest excuse in this day of social progress to subject any 
great group of our people to such barbarism. Yet the same 
heartless doctrine is being advocated today by some who would 
deny to farmers the same chance they accord to other groups to 
shield themselves against the worst effects of competition unre- 
strained. The Nation rejected that doctrine 5 years ago, and the 
Nation will reject it now. 

Out of the suffering of the depression years the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933 was born. I do not need to recall to you 
the programs under that act affecting wheat—the county asso- 
ciations and committees of wheat producers, the processing tax 
on wheat, and the benefit payments made to those growers taking 
part in the acreage adjustment program. I do not need to recall 
how the wheat program in the United States was 'inked up with 
the world wheat agreement, signed by 9 producing and 17 con- 
suming countries. These measures gave promise for the first 
time since the war of dealing with the chronic problem of the 
wheat surplus. 

But about the time that they were adopted the wheat picture 
changed once more. During the 15 years ending in 1932 the pro- 
duction of wheat in the United States had fallen below 800,000,000 
bushels only three times. It had gone above 900,000,000 bushels 
four times. But, beginning with 1933, there were 4 successive 
years of short crops. Drought and rust did their work. If the 
yields and abandonment on the planted acreage had been normal, 
these four crops would have averaged 889,000,000 bushels. Actually 
they averaged 582,000,000 bushels, or 300,000,000 bushels less each 
year than we might have expected from the acreage planted. For 
the first time since 1837 and for the second time since the signing 
of the Constitution, the United States became a net importer of 
wheat. World wheat supplies gradually grew smaller and world 
prices improved. With small supplies in this country Chicago 
prices rose above Liverpool. Devaluation of the dollar also played 
apart. Asa result of all these things the price of No. 2 hard win- 
ter wheat at Chicago advanced from an average cf 47 cents in 
November 1932 to $1.46 in April 1937. 

With Nature, temporarily at least, doing away with the surplus, 
the situation of wheat producers was much different. Instead of 
having a lot of wheat to sell at a low price, farmers in the drought 
and rust areas had little or no wheat to sell and could not take 
advantage of the greatly improved price. 

Also, with the advent of drought, wheat farmers in the Great 
Plains found they had a terrible new problem to contend with— 
dust storms. Suddenly there was crying need not only to stabilize 
the production of wheat and incomes of growers but to stabilize 
the soil itself. There was need to keep it from blowing away across 
the Mississippi River and on to the Atlantic Ocean. The mistake 
of overplowing the plains country had brought a disastrous result. 

The short crops and scant supplies of wheat prevented wheat 
producers from feeling the full effects of the Hoosac Mills decision 
of the Supreme Court when it came in January 1936. And the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, quickly passed by 
Congress to replace the broken parts of the old Triple A, helped 
wheat farmers to adopt farming methods that would hold their soil 
in place. 

The season of 1937 was the first in 5 years with wheat weather 
even moderately favorable. Wheat yields per acre came up to 
somewhere near average. That yield on a record breaking acreage 
brought a big crop of wheat—nearly 900,000,000 bushels. The big 
crop started to market at high prices because of unusual situations 
outside of the United States. From January to April of this year 
the farm price of wheat was above $1.20 a bushel, or slightly above 
parity. 





| 
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But no sooner had you reached this point than you began to 
find yourselves slipping down again. This year’s big crop was 250,- 
000,000 bushels more than we need for domestic consumption. 
That put American growers back on the export market. The Chi- 
cago December future, which had been quoted at $1.31 last July 
16, was down to 84 cents on November 8. 

Now, as you wheat growers look ahead, you are wondering what 
is going to happen to you. During the next few years which end 
of the seesaw of weather and price are you going to find your- 
selves on? 

In 1932, judging by the experience of the preceding 100 years, 
no one would have dreamed that there would be four short wheat 
crops in a row, averaging less than 600,000,000 bushels. The four 
short crops in a row did happen and therefore some day might 
happen again. But cince the present year has brought us back 
nearly to the 900,000,000-bushel level, we have strong reascn to 
think that perhaps the surplus-wheat problem of the twenties and 
early thirties will return in full force. 

As I have said, the ups and downs of the wheat industry have 
been dramatic. But they have been painful for the growers of 
wheat. hey have been painful, too, for the millers and handlers 
of wheat, for the businessmen and workers depending on wheat 
growers’ purchasing power, and for the consumers buying wheat 
fiour and bread. 

This variable character of the wheat industry can be put down 
as No. 1 in listing the main aspects of the wheat problem. 

There are others. 

No. 2 is the fact that human stomachs don’t change in size. 
When people have more money to spend most of them buy less 
wheat rather than more. They spend a bigger part of their 
money for livestock products, fruits, and vegetables. This is why 
economists say the demand for wheat is inelastic. For some years 
the per capita consumption of wheat has been slowly decreasing, 
as people’s food hahits have changed, though at the same time 
the increase in the population has partly offset the decline in per 
capita consumption. The point I am making is that we cannot 
assume that, no matter how much wheat is grown, it will all get 
eaten by the American people if the price is only low enough. 
Experience has shown that, instead, an excess supply simply piles 
up and demoralizes the price. That low price for wheat doesn't 
help either the producer or the middleman or the consumer of 
bread. Actually it harms them all. 

Factor No. 3 in the wheat problem is that present export mar- 
kets will not take all the surplus wheat our farmers can produce 
in years of ordinary weather. 

Our export markets dwindled after 1929 as our foreign loans 
ceased. Only one thing could have saved our export trade, once 
we had stopped lending other countries the money to buy our 
wheat, and that was a change to a more liberal tariff policy. 
But instead of lower tariffs to encourage world trade, we were 
given higher tariffs that strangled world trade. The Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930 was the worst blow ever struck at the wheat 
farmers of the United States. 

During the last 4 years, of course, weather has reduced our 
supply available for export. This year, with an exportable sur- 
plus oh hand and with the Canadian and Argentine crops heavily 
damaged, we are again shipping wheat abroad. From the first of 
July up to November 6, we have exported about 22,000,000 bushels. 
At this rate exports for the year would total about 60,000,000 
bushels. But it is possible that exports from this year’s crop may 
total as much as 100,000,000 bushels. 

Remember that wheat exports this year are based on shortage in 
Canada and Argentina and on increased world demand resulting 
from the race to prepare for war. These conditions are abnormal 
and cannot be expected to continue long. If the United States is 
to have a dependable foreign outlet for wheat, this outlet must be 
assured through a revival of international trade that flows both 
ways. A start in this direction has been made through the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement program. If that program can be ex- 
panded, a part of our former markets abroad may be regained 

No. 4 in the list of things we must think about is the need to 
avoid soil destruction. If growers fail to balance up the wheat 
acres with acres of cover crops, and fail to follow proper conserva- 
tion practices, the soil will be permanently damaged. 

No. 5 is the fact that considerable areas now planted to wheat 
are really submarginal, and should be retired from cultivation alto- 
gether. The Government has already acquired some of this sub- 
marginal wheat land, but much still is being used. 

No. 6 is the fact that five different kinds of wheat are grown 
in different areas of the United States. These are hard red winter 
wheat, grown in Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, and Colorado; 
hard red spring wheat and durum wheat grown in the Dakoias, 
Minnesota, and Montana; white wheat, grown chiefly in the Pacific 
Northwest; and soft red winter wheat, grown throughout the areas 
east of the hard-wheat belts. The regions producing these five 
kinds of wheat have some problems in common, but there are 
important differences between them which must be recognized in 
mapping out a national policy for wheat. 

No. 7 on the list of things we must face is the great expansion 
in wheat acreage that has taken place. In 1937 the farmers 

seeded 81,000,000 acres, whereas with average yields only about 
60,000,000 acres would be needed to fill our domestic requirements 
and present export outlets. The prospect now is that, including 
the wheat already in the ground, the acreage is to be seeded to 
wheat for harvest in 1938 will be as great as it was in 1937. With 
average yields this would mean a crop of close to a billion bushels, 
or 350,000,000 bushels more than enough to fill our domestic needs. 





The agricultural conservation program of the last 2 years has 
included wheat among the list of 15 soil-depleting crops from 
which acreage might be diverted for payment. But no special 
base or goal has been included for wheat, and none is included 
in the 1938 program. 

The current wheat acreage—the largest in the history of the 
country—seems to be a response to the favorable wheat price. 
Further recession in the price might be expected to cause the 
wheat acreage to shrink somewhat. But experience during the 
depression showed that even 30-cent wheat did not squeeze out 
very many of the marginal producers. Lacking other opportuni- 
ties, they kept on producing wheat, and the wheat situation 
steadily got worse. There is no reason to believe that if those 
conditions were repeated in the future anything different would 
happen. 

The important point is that wheat acreage is at a level that 
with ordinary weather will give us crops far above what we need 
for use at home and what we have been selling abroad. 

That completes my brief summary of the wheat problem. We 
have seen how the problems of soil depletion and submarginal 
land farming are linked to wheat, how wheat production varies 
although the demand is uniform, and how our export markets 
have dwindled while acreage has grown. Now, what should be 
our aims in working out a future policy for wheat? I think 
everyone will agree that our main objectives ought to be, first, 
to conserve the soil; second, to maintain growers’ income; and, 
third, to assure adequate supplies for consumers. 

It is easy to agree on those fundamental aims. But there may 
be difference of opinion as to the path to be followed to reach 
them. 

As with cotton, there are two schools of thought about wheat. 
They stand at opposite extremes. One school of thought would 
lay emphasis on price, regardless of how small production would 
have to be to get that price. People holding this view would 
say good-bye to exports and definitely aim to produce only enough 
wheat for the domestic market. Following such a course would 
involve severe acreage adjustment and perhaps high loans. Drastic 
marketing quotas universally applied in the main wheat-growing 
areas would be necessary year after year. 

Another school of thought, at the opposite extreme, would en- 
courage unlimited production of wheat, through an export bounty 
or through unconditional payments to producers. 

On a purely theoretical basis a plausible case for either one of 
these extreme courses might be made. Going to an extreme na- 
tionalistic basis might, on paper, seem to yield as much gross in- 
come for wheat as could be realized in any other way. So far, the 
wheat growers have not shown any inclination to do this. Re- 
gardless of the theoretical advantages of reducing wheat production 
to domestic needs, the wheat growers this year by planting 80,- 
000,000 acres to wheat have in actual fact put their industry on an 
export basis with a vengeance. 

I recognize that hard red spring wheat usually is nearly all 
milled in this country. But if wheat went on a domestic basis, 
farmers in that region would be affected too. The two hard-wheat 
regions are closely related. Hard winter wheat is the kind that is 
usually exported, it is true. But the export of hard winter wheat 
affects the price of spring wheat as well. The producers of hard 
spring wheat cannot expand their production without increasing 
the pressure from all the western wheat regions for larger outlets 
abroad. Wheat is wheat, and the fortunes of the different groups 
of wheat farmers rise and fall together. No region can hope to 
share in the benefits of any wheat program without sharing its 
burdens, too. 

The control that would be needed to cut acreage from 80,000,000 
down to 55,000,000 acres or less would be far more rigid than any- 
thing wheat producers have ever thought about. Unless wheat 
growers should drastically change their whole point of view, I 
doubt if such control as that could be made to work. 

The case for the subsidy of unlimited production is also super- 
ficially plausible. But with world trade conditions what they are, 
if American wheat were dumped on the world market, other coun- 
tries would simply raise trade barriers to the point where we could 
not scale them. It is true that in 1933 the Triple A made an ex- 
ception of Northwest Pacific wheat and used an export subsidy to 
take care of the very large part of that wheat that needed export 
markets. But if put into general use for all wheats, the export 
subsidy plan would prove in the end to be a severe handicap to 
our efforts to reopen this country’s foreign markets for wheat. 
Supplies in this country would pile up, and prices would collapse. 
Under such circumstances prices might even go lower than they 
did in 1932. 

I do not believe that the majority of wheat producers want to 
choose either one of these extremes. As they think things 
though I believe they will choose a middle course somewhat similar 
to the one I have already recommended for the Nation’s other great 
export crop—cotton. 

The middle-course program I have in mind for wheat would 
consist of six main parts: 

First, planning for that share in the world wheat market which 
will bring wheat farmers their maximum prosperity. 

Second, the setting of acreage goals in line with needs of the soil 
and of the market here and abroad. 

Third, protection against drought through an _ ever-normal 
granary, with reserve supplies of wheat stored on the farm or in 
elevators. 

Fourth, crop insurance 
Fifth, retirement of submarginal land. 
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Sixth, price-adjustment payments, to be financed from tariff- 
equalizing taxes. 

Let me discuss each of these briefly. 

As to the first point—keeping our share of the world trade in 
wheat—I would like to remind all farmers once more that if the 
producers of the great export crops, especially wheat and cotton, 
lose their remaining markets abroad, agriculture will have to pre- 
pare itself for a degree of control and adjustment far greater than 
iarmers have thought about thus far. 

As this country prepares to ask for its share of the world wheat 
trade, so it is willing to share with other countries the burden of 
any necessary adjustment of production. The United States alone 
cannot and should not bear the entire burden of readjusting 
world wheat production to world wheat demands. When the Triple 
A wheat program was first started all the other important wheat- 
producing and wheat-consuming countries agreed to work with us, 
through the world wheat agreement, to adjust world acreage and 
exports to the needs of the market. 

The succession of disastrously short crops after 1932 made such 
action unnecessary for the time being. While the principal wheat 


nations have continued to talk over the wheat situation from 
time to time at meetings of the International Wheat Advisory 
Committee, the action phases of the agreement were not con- 
tinued. Now we seem to be moving into a period when, with 


normal weather and yields, world wheat supplies may again be- 
come excessive. Should such conditions develop, other wheat- 
growing nations will, I believe, again recognize the need for con- 
certed action to deal with the problem. Meanwhile, with our 
present acreage and normal weather, the United States will very 
definitely be a substantial exporter of wheat. 

The second part of the program, acreage goals for wheat, could 
be carried out under the present Soil Conservation Act, but addi- 
tional legislation is needed to make them fully effective. 

The goals probably should be varied in the different wheat 
regions, according to the needs of the soil and of the market. 
Fairness would require that amounts paid to farmers would vary 
according to the extent of the sacrifice involved. 

We should, if possible, continue the provisions included in the 
1938 conservation program for assistance to farmers of the Great 
Plains in diverting wheat acres to uses which prevent the soil 
from blowing. 

Any adjustments in wheat acreage beyond the needs of soil 
conservation should not be construed as an effort to control the 
world price of wheat. The United States production of wheat is 
only one-fourth of that of the world, and naturally we cannot 
hope to control the world price. But since the price of wheat in 
the United States is responsive not only to the world market but 
to conditions at home, it is important to guard against the piling 


up of supplies so great as to cause a price collapse. Hence the 
provision for wheat-acreage goals. 
The third part of the program would be the creation of an 


ever-normal granary for at least the hard wheats. Such a granary 


would not be needed for the white wheat of the Northwest, of 
which there is practically always an exportable surplus, or for the 
soft red winter wheat, which is always available in plentiful 
quantities. 

3ut a granary for the hard wheats of the Great Plains would be 
very useful. The hard red wheats are in demand by the mills of 
this and foreign countries for mixing with the soft red wheat. But 


the hard red wheats are raised in areas where the weather is most 
uncertain and the crop is subject to damage from drought and 
rust. For this reason the supplies and prices of these wheats 
fluctuate widely. In years of short crops our customers abroad 
have had to turn elsewhere. 

From every point of view it would seem to be wise national 
policy, therefore, to plan on having an average carry-over of these 
wheats, perhaps twice as great as the 90,000,000-bushel carry-over 
of these wheats that we have averaged over the last 3 years. 

One possible way of building up the ever-normal granary for 
wheat would be through commodity loans, as I have recommended 
for corn. But a serious drawback to reliance on this method of 
building up the granary would be the fact that any loan above the 
market price might interfere with the free flow of wheat into 
export. Furthermore, loans made on one or two kinds of wheat 
would naturally result in demands for loans on other wheat, and 
the total effect of wheat loans at high rates might easily be 
disastrous. 

For wheat, as for cotton, we want to be able to offer stop-loss 
loans, which would not seriously interfere with exports but which 
would prevent utter demoralization of the market. 

Probably a sounder and better way to build up the granary 
would be through the proposed plan for crop insurance, which I 
am suggesting as the fourth part of a wheat program. Such a 
plan is embodied in the Pope bill which passed the Senate last 
spring and is now pending before the House. Under this plan 
farmers taking out the insurance would pay their premiums and 
collect their indemnities in wheat or its cash equivalent. When- 
ever a farmer’s yield fell below some specified percentage of his 
normal yield—say 75 percent—he would be paid an amount of 
wheat or its cash equivalent that would equal the difference be- 
tween his actual yield and the 75 percent. 

Since the wheat representing the total of premiums paid in 
would be stored, it would be kept off the market in years of good 
crops and would be made available in the form of indemnities in 
years when crops were short. 

If enough farmers took part to make such a crop-insurance plan 
work satisfactorily, it would be enormously useful to the wheat 
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farmers themselves. But it would be of great value also to the 
millers of wheat and their employees and to the consuming public. 
It would keep a more uniform supply available for export. It 
would help to level off some of the peaks and valleys in wheat 
supplies and prices resulting from weather changes from year to 
year. Like the proposed ever-normal granary for corn, it would 
help to stabilize the Nation's business. 

The fifth part of the wheat plan would be to continue and ex- 
pand the present program of retiring submarginal land, especially 
in the Great Plains area. Lands that mature intended never to 
be plowed should be taken out of wheat and returned to grass. 
Families that have been engaged in a bitter struggle to earn a 
living from such land ought to be, and are being, assisted to find 
a better opportunity. This program is bound to move slowly, but 
it will yield big dividends in human values. 

The sixth part of the program, the price-adjustment payments, 
would be needed to offset the effects of price declines which are 
already felt and help wheat farmers to share in the progressive 
rise of the American standard of living. Where would these funds 
come from? Over a period of years, neither wheat farmers nor 
cotton farmers could depend upon subsidies from the General 
Treasury—subsidies which might be cut off any time Congress 
failed to appropriate the money. Therefore it would seem that 
with both cotton and wheat, the sensible thing would be to let 
the commodities themselves bear the load in the form of tariff- 
equalizing taxes levied at the point of first processing. As under 
the old Triple A, these taxes would be levied only on that portion 
of the commodity consumed in the United States, while the por- 
tion of the crop going into export would be sold at the world 
price. 

Any such tax would, of course, have to be surrounded with con- 
sumer safeguards. We would want to be sure that the sum of 
the market price for wheat plus the tax would not cause any 
greater portion of the consumer’s dollar to be paid out for wheat 
than was the case before the war. As long as safeguards like this 
are in force, consumers would have nothing to fear from such a 
tariff-equalizing tax. 

To a consumer, what difference does it make whether he buys his 
bread on the basis of wheat in the market place or on the basis of 
80 cents a bushel plus 20 cents tax? And right here I would iike to 
call attention to the fact that, with wheat at $1 a bushel, the cost 
of the amount of wheat needed for a pound loaf of bread is less 
than 2 cents. A 20-cent tax means only a third of a cent on the 
consumer’s loaf of bread. And yet to the wheat grower, receiving 
a corresponding amount may make the difference between bank- 
ruptcy and at least a minimum chance to make a living. Which 
would the consumer choose—to pay a third of a cent more on a 
loaf of bread and a few cents more on shirts and sheets, or to run 
the risk of the loss of employment and property values that 
eventually might flow out again from unstable farm income and 
farm purchasing power? 

As I have recommended for cotton, the price-adjustment pay- 
ments might well be made on an allotted production goal and 
should be conditioned upon participation in the conservation 
program. 

If payments were large enough, the incentive for cooperation in 
the program would be very strong. Marketing quotas for wheat 
probably would not be necessary unless through a series of years 
of good weather, supplies piled up to an unmanageable level. But 
in such an emergency the use of quotas might prove very useful. 

This six-part plan for wheat, if carried into effect, would not 
take the wheat growers of the Nation to some golden Eldorado. 
Even with its help I believe their future is not too rosy. But at 
least it would help them make an orderly retreat to an acreage in 
line with the needs of availiable markets. 

Lacking such a plan, the only thing I can see ahead for the 
wheat industry, in case we have a series of years of ordinary 
weather, is a disorderly retreat through the harsh application of 
“natural economic law.” This would mean that thousands of 
farmers would have to be starved off from their farms. It would 
mean hundreds of farming communities would be ruined. It 
would mean another cycle of closed country banks, diminished 
farm buying, and loss of jobs for city workers. The Nation cannot 
afford to ask the wheat farmers, wheat consumers, and industries 
dependent on wheat to pay such a price. 

Now, as I see it, the key to the plan I have outlined would be 
the tariff-equalizing tax to provide the needed revenue. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his message to Congress a week ago, emphasized 
the need for a balanced Budget, and insisted that any expenditures 
for the farm program over those provided in the regular Budget 
should be balanced by an equal amount of new tax income. In 
other words, the farm program should be self-financing so far as 
possible. I am confident that the farmers appreciate the necessity 
of keeping the Nation’s money affairs well ordered. 

But let no one think that such a tax can be enacted into law 
without a fight. The tax would be ultimately paid by consumers, 
but some of the big processors from whom it would be collected 
will do all they can to block it. Already they are organizing. 

I have here a yellow circular and a pink handbill put out by 
the Millers’ National Federation of Chicago. Both urge millers to 
arouse consumers against the tax. The circular says: “Processing 
taxes can be stopped cold if the various interests adversely affected 
will do their part. By this we mean arousing consumers to the 

fact that they will carry the burden of any processing taxes levied 
and then for consumers to protest to Washington. Petitions are 
of absolutely no value in carrying this sentiment to Washington 
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| and the time and energy they require should be spent usefully. 
Practically the only thing that will count are individual letters 
from consumers, and these letters in great numbers.” 

The Millers’ Federation states that it is prepared to supply mem- 
bers with “dodgers” in any quantity, the only condition being that 
these “dodgers” be put to use immediately. 

Now, what are the facts? A year ago consumers were paying 
farmers $1.06 for each bushel of wheat that was milled. Today 
the farm price of wheat averages about 80 cents. If a processing 
tax of, say, 20 cents a bushel were added, the combined cost of 
wheat and tax would be $1 a bushel, or 6 cents less than the farm 
price of a year ago. These facts are completely missing from both 
the handbill and the circular. 

It is a splendid thing for flour millers like all other free and 
independent citizens to express their convictions. But as a matter 
of fact, the legitimate interests of flour millers are promoted 
by stability of price for both farmers and consumers. It is high 
time for the processors to join together with the farmers and the 
consumers in fighting for stability instead of following the 
short-sighted policy of fighting against the best interests of all 
three groups. 

I hope the millers, along with all other businessmen, will come 
to see that a long-range farm plan that will keep agriculture on 
an even keel will help them to stay on an even keel, too. 

The all-weather wheat program here proposed is designed above 
everything else to serve the interests of wheat producers and 
wheat consumers. To my mind, the ups and downs of wheat lie 
very close to current problems which are giving the whole Nation 
concern. How can the people hope to make a successful attack 
upon the business cycle unless they have a chance to iron out 
the extreme swings in prices of basic farm commodities? 

As I said a few days ago at Indianapolis, if we can stabilize 
farm prices and farm income, we will go a long way toward giv- 
ing the Nation the economic balance wheel that it so greatly 
needs. 

From the standpoint of the vital interests of the consumer, the 
wheat program must not be considered by itself. It should be 
considered along with the ever-normal-granary plan to build up 
storage reserves of corn, and sound plans for the cotton growers, 
dairy and livestock producers, and other farmers. These plans 
are interdependent, and the success of any one would contribute 
to the success of the others. An essential purpose of these plans 
must be to iron out extreme fluctuations in farm price and in 
farm income. If that purpose can be accomplished, it will have 
benefits for the consumer which will far offset any disadvantages. 
It will launch an attack on the cycles of boom and collapse that 
again and again threaten our civilization. It will help make our 
American system work. 

But there are those who want no attempt like this made. Every 
farmer knows that a few powerful financial interests are and 
always have been opposed to any real farm program. These inter- 
ests are active now. They want to go back to the do-nothing 
farm policy of the twenties. 

Opponents of the tariff-equalizing tax have already claimed that 
it is unconstitutional. But, as President Roosevelt pointed out 
last week in his message to Congress, “the courts themselves are 
coming to have increasing regard for the true nature of the Con- 
stitution as a broad charter of democratic government which can 
function under the conditions of today.” Since the Triple A 
decision of the Supreme Court nearly 2 years ago, acts of Congress 
to improve labor relations and assure workers’ security have been 
upheld. 

Pin these later decisions,” the President said, “the powers of the 
Federal Government to ate commerce between the States and 
to tax and to spend for the general welfare have been clearly 
recognized.” 

The President expressed his confidence that Congress can “con- 
stitutionally write an adequate farm act that will be well within 
the broad meaning and purpose of the Constitution.” 

And he said: “I hope and believe that the Supreme Court will 
not again deny to farmers the protection which it now accords 
to others.” 

I agree with President Roosevelt. Farmers and those who would 
serve the farmers’ welfare should go ahead and work out plans 
that are, first of all, equitable and sound. In the long run public 
opinion will prevail, and it will support good laws, not half-baked 
measures written with one eye on the processors and the other 
eye on what the courts did before they saw the light. 

From the standpoint of the farmer the battle that is now 
opening is really the old battle of “equality for agriculture.” I do 
not know how long it will last. But I do know that if farmers 
cannot win back to “equal justice under law,” then the future of 
our Nation is indeed dark. 

This is the real issue: Is agriculture to have a fair chance or is 
it to become once more the Nation’s forgotten industry? Tempo- 
rarily, perhaps, the Nation can get along with farmers like serfs 
or peons supplying cheap food and cheap fiber for cheaply paid 
labor in the cities. But such a policy never has led and in the 
end never will lead to anything except disaster. 

To adopt such a policy now would be to invite another smash-up. 

I am not a defeatist. I do not believe that such a smash-up is 
inevitable. I am confident that the more far-sighted men and 
women of this Nation will prevail and that agriculture, along 
with labor and business, will get fair play. 

But there is no question in my mind that farmers face a crisis. 
Either the gains of the last few years will be consolidated as en- 


during progress or else agriculture will go down hill. 
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Farmers will not attain to “equal justice under law” 
they fight for it. 

There is only one way to win, and that is to keep an unbroken 
front in the fight. The wheat farmers of the West can never get 
a good wheat program, backed by the tax needed to make it a 
success, unless and until they have the wholehearted support of 
the southern cotton farmers. The cotton farmers can never get 
the kind of cotton program they want without the loyal help of 
the wheat farmers. And if the new farm bili should fail to give 
the protection of income that is so vital to farmers of the West 
and South, then the increased pressure upon available funds will 
surely weaken the program for the corn farmers, the dairy farr 3, 
and other producers. So today, with renewed earnestness, I urge 
the wheat growers, cotton growers, corn growers, dairy farmers, 
tobacco farmers, rice growers, and all the other great producing 
groups to forget their minor differences and to unite in a solid 
farm front. 

From the standpoint of both consumer and farmer, the stake 
in this fight neither begins nor ends with the farm. All of 
society stands to lose if the farm program fails, and to gain if it 
succeeds. The grain gambler alone profits when wheat prices 
soar and crash, and then soar and crash again. No one profits 
when the wheat farmers and consumers are made the victims of 
scarcity due to drought. No one profits when a tremendous sur- 
plus wrecks wheat prices. It is true that shocks like these fall 
upon the farmer first. But ultimately they hurt everyone. The 
housewife wants a steady supply of food at fair prices. The 
businessman, the manufacturer, the city worker depend on farm 
buying power for trade, for customers, for employment. Their 
interests and the farmers’ interests are really one. The farmer 
must never forget his duty to the consumer, just as the consumer 
must always remember his debt to the farmer. The life of our 
democracy depends upon the unity of the groups in service of the 
general welfare. That unity and that service must be the founda- 
tion for the farm program of the future. 
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Wednesday, December 8, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. JOHN LUECKE, OF MICHIGAN, TO W. A. 
AYRES, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include therein the fol- 
lowing letter which I have written to the Honorable W. A. 
Ayres, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington. The letter deals with the irregularities of milk tests 
which have come to my notice, and I am asking the Com- 
mission to look into the matter: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1937. 
Hon. W. A. Ayres, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Ayres: During the recess of Congress, while I was 
back in my district, I had complaints made to me by farmers who 
were shipping milk to condenseries and cheese plants within the 
State and elsewhere. They complained to me that the tests they 
received did not compare favorably with the tests made by the 
county milk-testing associations. 

Another complaint was that certain milk-processing plants in 
order to get their milk would, from all appearances, at the begin- 
ning give the farmer a high test and then after they had delivered 
their milk to these places for a short time the test would begin 
to drop. 

I was also informed that the milk and cream test varied with 
the price of butterfat; that when the price of butterfat went up 
the tests went down. 

Upon learning of these complaints I immediately got in touch 
with the State authorities and they sent inspectors into the dis- 
trict. The inspectors after finishing their work reported that they 
had discovered irregularities. 

I should very much like to have the Federal Trade Commission 
concern itself in regard to milk and cream tests. I do not know 
whether or not the Commission has ever made inquiry into this 
matter, but I earnestly request that it seriously consider doing so. 

I was also told that fly-by-night operators come into the State 
from adjoining States, transact business for various periods of time, 
and then depart suddenly, leaving the farmer to get his moncy in 
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Member of Congress. 


Aircraft and the Merchant Marine 
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HON. JOHN M. O’CONNELL 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 8, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, one can- 
not read the report submitted to Congress by the Honorable 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Chairman, Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion, entitled “Aircraft and the Merchant Marine” without 
being impressed by the clever manner in which the subject of 
overseas air service is analyzed to favor flying boats. 

American design, construction, and overseas operation of 
heavier-than-air craft have demonstrated an efficiency which 
warrant the expectation of further improvement being made 
to enable seaplanes to cross the Atlantic in nonstop flight 
with a reasonable pay load, but the 125-ton flying boats 
of “future design” are at present too visionary to be compared 
with 300-ton dirigibles which may be constructed now, wher 
we need such craft to aid the expansion of our merchant- 
marine service. 

The construction and successful commercial overseas opera- 
tions of German Zeppelins have demonstrated the efficiency 
and value of lighter-than-air craft. Germany has also de- 
veloped heavier-than-air craft, which with improvement 
should serve equally as well as our heavier-than-air craft, and 
will use both heavier-than-air and lighter-than-air craft with 
its merchant marine. The United States in supplying our 
helium gas to Germany aids in establishing German competi- 
tion with our own merchant marine. The authorization to 
sell 17,900,000 cubic feet of helium gas to Germany for one 
7,000,000-cubic-foot dirigible is a full supply for two such 
dirigibles for several years. 

The Maritime Commission in its report does not present 
this fact to Congress, and further, the Commission indicates 
it favors the German-constructed dirigibles with which to 
establish an American overseas lighter-than-air aid to our 
merchant marine. To employ tax funds for constructing 
dirigibles in Germany and levy additional taxes for supplying 
relief to those who could be employed for constructing diri- 
gibles in the United States we do not believe is a desirable 
method for expanding our own merchant marine. 

It may not have been the intent of the Commission to 
favor German-constructed dirigibles, but the Commission’s 
report refers to German construction and omits the consid- 
eration of American-constructed Zeppelin-type airships and 
of dirigibles of American design, which are approved by many 
leading American structural and aeronautical engineers. 

The Commission may not appreciate the importance of the 
frame upon which the dirigible must rely for its strengt 
safety, and the term of its useful life, as well as for its effi- 
ciency, in commercial or military service. The Commission 
may not understand that of the two principles of engineering 
that are best adapted to the construction of dirigible frames, 
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the suspension-bridge principles are superior. 


The aeronautical adviser to the Commission attended the | 


hearings on dirigible airships, on H. R. 2252, before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, June 8, 
1937. At these hearings a report on the relative merits of 
the Zeppelin frame and the American suspension-bridge 
type frame was submitted and discussed by Dr. David B. 
Steinman, of Robinson & Steinman, structural engineering 
consultants. 

This report by Messrs. Robinson and Steinman was pre- 
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those of the arch-frame bridge and of the suspension bridge, | 





pared for a client, and the work was accepted because it was | 


within the type of engineering in which they specialized; 
they had no financial interest except to receive payment for 
their services. 

Both Dr. Robinson and Dr. Steinman are accepted in 
world engineering circles as leaders in bridge design and con- 
struction of all types. To them a dirigible frame is just an 
adaptation of bridge construction principles, of the arch 
frame or the suspension bridges. Their record as designers 
or consultants on the design, engineers on the construction 
or advisers on the construction of about 50 percent of the 
great bridges in the United States and of many great bridges 
in foreign countries should indicate the value of their 
opinion. 

The United States Maritime Commission is expected to be 
unbiased in its decisions and to be interested in all American 
improvements which may aid in establishing a first-class 
merchant marine for our Nation. The funds provided by 
Congress for the Commission’s use are intended to benefit 
both industry and commerce of our Nation. 

In Appendix No. 1 of Aircraft and the Merchant Marine, 
the American Zeppelin Transport, Inc., is credited with sup- 
plying the data on dirigibles. This company represents the 
German company and, it is understood, may employ either 
German-constructed dirigibles or dirigibles of the Zeppelin 
type constructed by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 

It has been stated the German-constructed Hindenburg 
cost approximately $2,500,000 in Germany, thus the cost of 
two 9,000,000 cubic feet dirigibles estimated at $7,200,000 and 
of two 10,000,000 cubic feet dirigibles estimated to cost $8,- 
000,000 is in line with the increased cost of the larger sizes 
constructed in Germany. 

These figures, contained in the Commission’s report, may 
not apply to the same size dirigibles if constructed in the 
United States, for Mr. Litchfield, of the Goodyear Co., is 
reported to have stated in an interview published by the 
New York Times in 1936 that “To construct the Hindenburg 
in the United States may cost two and one-half times the 
cost of the $2,500,000 Hindenburg constructed in Germany. 

The higher cost of constructing zeppelin-frame dirigibles 
in the United States is further indicated by an offer of the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation to construct two 7,000,000 
cubic feet dirigibles for the United States Government at a 
price of $10,750,000. ‘This offer was submitted by Mr. Mitch- 
ell, Assistant Secretary of the Department of Commerce, to 
the Federal Aviation Commission in 1934, with the statement 
the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation would be willing to lease 
the two airships and operate them in commercial service for 
5 years, paying the Government the sum of $1 per year. 

The Maritime Commission recommends that Congress 
place dirigibles upon the same basis as merchant marine ves- 
sels, under the 1936 Merchant Marine Act. Also recom- 
mends that responsibility for the economic development of 
overseas aircraft be lodged in the Maritime Commission and 
that Congress authorize the Commission to make loans of 
75 percent of said aircrafts’ cost. 

Should Congress approve these recommendations, the 
Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation could submit a proposal to 
build two 10,000,000 cubic feet zeppelin frame dirigibles at 
$20,000,000 and the Commission could allot for such con- 
struction a cash subsidy of $10,000,000 on a cost differential 
basis and loan another $10,000,000 at low interest, or the 
Commission could make one loan of $15,000,000. 









We do not think the Commission may approve a proposal 
of this kind, but its approval may be legal if its recommenda- 
tions are approved by Congress. The sum of $20,000,000 
would cover the cost of probably six 10,000,000 cubic fect 
dirigibles constructed in Germany, or of the same number 
of 10,000,000 cubic feet dirigibles, of the suspension bridge 
frame constructed in the United States. 

It may be said the suspension bridge frame dirigibles have 
not been constructed nor have demonstrated flight. No 
large dirigibles have been constructed in the United States 
unless the Government supplied the full amount of their 
cost and flight demonstration. These dirigibles were 
destroyed as the result of structural weakness, in their 
design or construction. 

A preeminent feature of the suspension bridge dirigible 
frame is its flexibility through which local stresses are 
automatically distributed to avoid fracture of any of the 
structural materials, and at the same time may provide the 
necessary rigidity required for sustained high speed and 
concentrated loads. Airships’ frames of this type may be 
constructed of high-grade steel and have a useful life ex- 
ceeding 20 years, as in the suspension bridge. 

Messrs. Robinson and Steinman, in the preparation of 
their report submitted a complete design of a 6,500,000 
cubic feet dirigible under the specifications by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department, for the construction 
of the Akron and Macon. This report was available for study 
by the Maritime Commission, if it desired to examine same. 

The report enumerated the advantages of the suspension 
bridge type frame as follows: Increase in pay load, more 
efficient use of material, greater inherent strength, decreased 
maintenance cost, increased length of life, ease of construc- 
tion, simplicity, accuracy and definitness of calculation. The 
report included performance charts, (1) fuel consumption at 
speeds ranging from 40 miles per hour to 110 miles per 
hour, in winds ranging from 20 miles per hour “following 
winds,” to 50 miles per hour “head winds,” (2) speed-range 
chart of approximately 4,000 miles at 100 miles per hour to 
20,000 miles at 40 miles per hour, and (3) speed-power 
chart showing 400 horsepower at 40 miles per hour, to 7,000 
horsepower at 110 miles per hour. 

The Robinson and Steinman report was supported before 
the House Commerce Committee by a report by the Guggen- 
heim School of Aeronautics, New York University; by an en- 
dorsement of the Connecticut State Society of Professional 
Engineers, as a result of its independent study; by Dr. Max 
Munk, science consultant on aeronautics, and for many 
years was technical adviser to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics; and by other engineers who appeared 
before the Commerce Committee. 

The Maritime Commission should be interested in this con- 
struction of American dirigibles, which may improve upon 
the German dirigibles and be constructed in the United 
States at no higher cost than Zeppelin dirigibles constructed 
in Germany, and in dirigibles capable of crossing the Atlan- 
tic to England in 36 hours, thus effecting three or possibly 
four crossings per week, transporting pay loads of 100 tons 
at a cost of approximately 20 cents per pound. 

The cost of operating such dirigibles is conservatively 
estimated to not exceed $40,000 per crossing, or only 20 
cents per pound, with a full load. The charges include ad- 
ministration and communications, fuel and oil, helium gas, 
crew, engine maintenance and replacement, terminal charges, 
contingencies, insurance, dirigible maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, liquidation of construction cost, interest, and traffic 
solicitation and handling, all carefully estimated on a con- 
servative basis. 

In conclusion, I desire to state I am in full accord with 
the Commission in its opinion that both heavier-than-air 
and lighter-than-air craft may serve effectively with our 
merchant marine, with benefit to each. My criticisms in- 
tend no reflection on the Commission or its aeronautical ad- 
viser and are submitted as constructive information, which 
I feel the Maritime Commission should receive. 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM GREEN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON WAGE AND HOUR BILL; 
ALSO THE PROPOSED BILL 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the following letter from 
William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, on the wage and hour bill, together with a proposed 
bill supported by the American Federation of Labor: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1937. 
Hon. HAMILTON FisH, Jr., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am herewith transmitting to you a copy of a wage 
and hour bill drafted and approved by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor. Your support of this measure 
is most earnestly requested by the American Federation of Labor. 

This wage and hour bill embodies within it the recommenda- 
tions submitted by President Roosevelt dealing with the principle 
of minimum-wage and maximum-hour legislation. Its provisions 
are clear-cut. It establishes a bottom for wages and a top for 
hours. It requires no administrative board or machinery to make 
it effective. Furthermore, it provides for quick punishment for any 
violation. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to a complex 
system of Federal wage and hour regulation and its administra- 
tion by a new Federal board. Our opposition to the creation of 
a minimum-wage board is based very largely upon the extremely 
disappointing and disallusioning experiences which labor has had 
with the National Labor Relations Board. The substitution of a 
Federal administrator with advisory boards or district wage boards 
under him would constitute but a very slight difference between 
that and a minimum-wage board. 

The rates proposed in the American Federation of Labor wage 
and hour bill are not oppressive against any industry in any sec- 
tion of the country. No decent employer could object to paying 
workers $16 a week for 40 hours of labor. We believe that en- 
lightened employers will hail such an advance in the sweated 
industries. 

I ask you in behalf of the American Federation of Labor to 
support this wage and hour bill herein submitted as a substitute 
for pending hour and wage legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Won. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


A bill to provide for the establishment of minimum labor standards 
in employments in and affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete— 

SecTion 1. (a) As used in this act unless the context otherwise 
requires— 

(1) “Person” includes an individual, partnership, association, 
corporation, business trust, receiver, trustee, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, or liquidating or reorganizing agent. 

(2) “Interstate commerce” means trade, commerce, transporta- 
tion, transmission, or communication among the several States, 
or into, or from any State to any place outside thereof. 

(3) “State” means any State of the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any Territory or possession of the United 
States. 

(4) “Occupation” means an occupation, industry, trade, or busi- 
ness, or branch thereof or class of work or craft therein in which 
persons are gainfully employed. 

(5) “Employer” includes any person acting directly or indirectly 
in the interest of an employer in relation to an employee but 
shall not include the United States or any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or any labor organization (other than when 
acting as an employer), or anyone acting in the capacity of offi- 
cer or agent of such labor organization. 

(6) “Employee” includes any individual employed or suffered 
or permitted to work by an employer, but shall not include any 
person employed in a bona fide executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional, or local retailing capacity as outside salesmen nor shall 
“employees” include any person-employed as a seaman, or any rail- 
road employee subject to the provisions of the Hours of Service 
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Act (U. S. C., title 45, ch. 3); or any em 

carrier by motor vehicle subject to the qualifica ar 
mum hours of service provisions of the Motor Carrier 
(U. S. C., title 49, ch. 8): Provided, however, That 
visions of this act shall apply; or any air transport } 
ject to the provisions of title II of the Railway Labor 
proved April 10, 1936, or any person employed in the 
fish, sea foods, or sponges; or any person employed in ag 
As used in this act, the term “agriculture” includes 
in all its branches, and among other things 
vation and tillage of the soil, dairying, 
market-gardening, and the cultivation and growing f 
vegetables, nuts, nursery products, ferns, flowers, bulbs, livestock, 
bees, and poultry, and further includes the definition contained 
in subdivision (g) of section 15 of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, approved June 15, 1929, as amended, or any other agricul- 
tural or horticultural commodity, and any practices performed 
by a farmer or on a farm as an incident to such farming opera- 
tions, including delivery to market. Independent contractors and 
their employees engaged in transporting farm products from farm 
to market are not persons employed in agriculture. The term 
“person employed in agriculture” as used in this act, insofar as 
it shall refer to fresh fruits or vegetables, shall include persons 
employed within the area of production engaged in preparing, 
packing, or storing such fresh fruits or vegetables in their raw 
or natural state. Provided, however, that nothing in this section 
shall exclude from the operation of section II of this act persor 
employed in forestry or in the taking of fish, sea food, or sponges, 
or in the tapping or chipping of pine trees for crude gum or the 
collection or handling of gum spirits of turpentine or gum rosin 

(7) “Emergency work” means any work necessary for the pro- 
tection or preservation of life or health, for the prevention of dam- 
age to property, or for maintenance or repair of property or equip- 
ment, or made necessary in the due course and conduct of pro- 
duction and to avoid undue disruption of business. 

Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful to employ any person in any em- 
ployment affecting interstate or foreign commerce at a wage less 
than 40 cents an hour, or at work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or more than 40 hours in any one week, or to employ any person 
under the age of 16 years for hire: Provided, That in case of emer- 
gency the provisions of this act shall not apply during the period 
of such emergency: Provided, Such employer affected file with the 
State labor commissioner or other proper State official designated 
by law a sworn statement as to the necessity for such action: 
Provided further, That such employer shall pay to his workers dur- 
ing such emergency wages of not less than time and one-half for 
work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours in any one week 

Sec. 3. Any person in any State or Territory or possession of the 
United States or the District of Columbia guilty of violations of 
any of the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined not less than $100 
for each offense. The employment of each employee at a wage 
less than that fixed in this act, or for hours longer than those 
fixed in this act, unless excepted as provided in section 3, shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

Sec. 4. The district courts of the United States and possessions 
shall have jurisdiction of the violations of this act. Any criminal 
proceeding may be brought in the district wherein any act or 
transaction constituting the violation or any element thereof 
occurred. The Attorney General of the United States may peti- 
tion in district court having jurisdiction to issue, upon proper 
showing, a permanent injunction prohibiting further violations 
of this act by any defendant in any criminal proceeding. Any 
district court in the district wherein the defendant is an inhab- 
itant or transacts business or where the violation of the act 
occurred has jurisdiction of said suits in equity. Judgments and 
decrees so rendered shall be subject to review as provided in sec- 
tions 128 and 240 of the Judicial Act as amended (U.S. C. title 28, 
secs. 225 and 347, and D. C. Act, title 18, sec. 26). It shall be the 
duty of each United States District Attorney to whom satisfactory 
evidence of any violation of this act has been presented, to cause 
appropriate proceedings to be commenced and prosecuted in the 
proper court in the United States for the enforcement of the 
foregoing penalties or any of them. 

Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful for any person to transport, offer to 
transport, or offer for transport, in interstate commerce, any goods 
in the production or processing of which any person so employed 
for longer hours per week or for less wages per hour or under the 
age of 16 for hire as provided in section 2 hereof when applicable. 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any person to transport, offer to 
transport, or offer for transport, in interstate commerce, any goods 
in the production or processing of which convict, prison, forced, 
or indentured labor has entered. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall not supersede any State 
law or municipal ordinance establishing a minimum wage higher 
than the wage established by this act, or maximum hours shorter 
than those established by this act. 

Sec. 8. Any employer under a collective-bargaining contract 
with the union of his employees affiliated with a recognized, bona 
fide national labor organization providing for higher minimum 
wages and shorter maximum hours shall be exempted from the 
provisions of this act as to the employees covered by such agree- 
ment and insofar as the agreement covers hours and wages. 
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Sec. 9. All laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. Should any provision of this act be held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the United States, the other pro- 
visions shall not be affected by such decision. 

Sec. 10. This act shall become effective 90 days after the enact- 
ment thereof. 





Alexander Hamilton—Tariffs, Bounties, and Deficits 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 3, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, it is keenly disappointing 
when, after much thought and long study and a feeling that 
you are right, the House of Representatives, having a con- 
trary view, enacts legislation. 

Such was my experience in 1934 upon the adoption of the 
securities exchange bill. As the only Member of the House 
to offer an amendment to reduce the margin requirement, 
I stood like Horatius at the bridge, warding off more attacks, 
but less effectively. My amendment was to reduce the mar- 
gin requirement to 40 percent. In the course of the debate 
on the bill, among other things, I said: 

If Congress is to set a standard, let us set a standard that will be 
lived up to. We pass too many laws that are not lived up to and 


obeyed. I should like to see a standard below which we would 
never go, when it comes to the margin requirement. 


And then I added: 


I predict right now that if this margin requirement is left in the 
bill it will only be a short time by necessity, if you are going to 
maintain a liquid market, when the Federal Reserve Board will 
lower the margin, and then the standard set by Congress will be 
exploited. 

Recently the Federal Reserve Board did lower the margin 
requirement and lowered the margin to 40 percent, as pro- 
posed by my amendment. 

The feeling that I was right still persists in view of the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board and the flow of events. 

Again, to my chagrin, Congress deviated from my views 
when ‘t passed the Revenue Act of 1936, imposing the un- 
distributed surplus profit tax upon the business of the coun- 
try. I voted against the bill and spoke against it during de- 
bate, hoping to avoid this tax which I felt would, as I said, in 
some degree clamp down and crack down on the backbone of 
the country’s ordinary business, placing a burden upon busi- 
ness and the Nation. 

In the light of the hue and cry for the repeal of this tax 
now, the sense that I was right upon that proposition still 
lingers with me. 

And, Mr. Speaker, events convince me—as the arguments 
and remarks during debate on the pending farm bill con- 
vince me—that I am still right on my lottery bill. 

The old query, “Where are we going to get the money?” 
looms up again even while the farm bill is being debated in 
the Congress. 

The question assumes that there is bound to be a deficit— 
an unbalanced Budget—if we look to ordinary sources alone 
for revenue. 

Why not, in the circumstances, turn to the philosophy of 
Alexander Hamilton, who because of his financial genius 
was chosen as the first Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, and still stands as a mountain peak among the 
financiers of the country’s history? 

The present farm bill is based upon the philosophy of 
Hamilton. The able chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee [Mr. Jones] so stated in opening the debate on the bill. 
Throughout the consideration of the bill it has been apparent 
that the distinguished gentleman from Texas in meeting all 
opposition has had uppermost in his mind the philosophy 
and theory of Hamilton, to wit, that manufacturers have an 
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advantage over agriculture in the home market by reason 
of tariffs, and the bounties to agriculture are sometimes not 
only the best but the only proper expedient of equalizing the 
advantages of these two interests. Indeed, the chairman of 
the committee once quoted Hamilton to that effect, reading 
from his report on manufactures submitted by him as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on December 5, 1791, wherein he advo- 
cated for the first time in the new country the principle of 
protection. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Alexander Hamilton realized that po- 
litically free, as we are today, this country was confronted 
with the task, as we are today, of fighting for our economic 
independence. To that end Hamilton proposed a protective 
tariff for industry and a bounty for the farmers. But he 
did not stop there. He gave thought to deficits. He, too, 
asked himself, “Where are we going to get the money?” 

Inasmuch as I had occasion to refer to the matter of 
deficits and Hamilton’s philosophy when the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had under con- 
sideration the Revenue Act of 1936, I include by leave of the 
House my remarks made April 23, 1936, which follow: 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Chairman, our rehabilitation expenses have 
been staggering in their proportions. They were brought about, 
not by choice but through crucial necessity. I have heard the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania say many times, “Stop spending 
money,” just as he has today. Then I have heard him ask for 
more money for flood relief in his region. I have heard other 
gentlemen on the other side say, “We can reduce expenditures 
by so many millions here and so many millions there,” but not 
one of them tells us what to discontinue or what to stop. On 
the other hand, they have asked for an increase of expenditurec 
for their emergencies. Again the gentleman from Pennsyivania 
{Mr. Ricw] asks repeatedly, “Where are we going to get the 
money?” ‘This tax bill is his answer. Of course, he does not like 
the answer. Nor do I. However, we have something to be thank- 
ful for. We find missing in this bill the processing taxes that were 
heralded. I have no quarrel with the windfall tax, because no one 
should unjustly enrich himself. But I do not favor the corporate 
surplus income tax because it is unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to approve of the Government ex- 
tending a heavy hand—a heavy tax hand—-upon the business of 
the country. When the Government goes to business for its reve- 
nues, it ought to extend its hand lightly and not heavily, because 
when the Government intervenes in business inordinately it be- 
comes a burden upon business and the country generally. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania in the course of his remarks 
said he believes in the principle that the man who makes the most 
should pay the most. That is not refuted; but the principle has 
been. superseded by the practice during late years of the men who 
make the most paying the least or nothing at all. So the Con- 
gress undertook by a tax bill that is still young to cure that situ- 
ation and to make all pay more—individuals, corporations, every- 
one. 

You say the tax revenue from this bill is not enough. New 
exigencies arose, and now we have brought in here again another 
tax bill, this bill designed primarily to reach corporate surpluses. 
Even while it is in the making it is said this bill will not be 
sufficient to raise the amount of money that it is intended to 
raise; that next year we may expect another tax bill. 

Oh, how long will this Congress continue to reach out and tap— 
and when you tap you sap the economic resources of this coun- 
try. None of us want to dry up the resources, the bulwarks of 
our institutions. Neither do we wish to discourage employment. 
Better for business to employ our people than have our Govern- 
ment do it. Business can do it more satisfactorily and to better 
advantage. What effect the bill will have on employment is 
uncertain. But if we are to have the bill, then we ought to make 
it attractive for business to absorb the unemployed. To this end 
I would propose an amendment to section 23 of the bill granting 
an exemption from the taxes to be imposed of such corporate 
surplus income as should be the equivalent of all money paid out 
to new employees engaged on and after the date of the passage 
of the bill, with a limitation that the exemption not exceed 20 
percent of the current pay roll and that the production of the 
plant be not increased over 5 percent. 

If the House will harken to me, Mr. Chairman, the member- 
ship cannot help but feel with me that this tax bill is not at all 
necessary. The object of it is to raise approximately $1,000,000,- 
000. It is for the Committee on Ways and Means and this House 
to say how we shall raise it. We can raise the money without 
resort to taxation. We can get the money from contributions— 
voluntary contributions—from all the people without hardship on 
anyone. We can strike out the enacting clause of this bill 
abandoning this corporation surplus income-tax measure and take 
up and pass my bill for a national lottery, which will give us the 
billion we seck. 

With triple loads of National, State, and local taxes bearing 
down on our people, why do we not consider the efiicacy of the 
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lottery? Why do we not go back to the period before we had 
any tax system of our own? 

Take, for instance, the time when we were engaged in the great 
Revolutionary War. When money was scarce and hard to get and 
insufficient to carry on the war, George Washington fostered the 
lottery as a means to the end that we might become a free and 
independent people. He prevailed when the Continental Con- 
gress, in November 1776, adopted its historic resolution providing 
that the funds for the next campaign should be raised by lottery 
to be drawn in the city of Philadelphia. 

When the war was won Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, proclaimed that having won our political inde- 
pendence we should forthwith establish our economic independence, 
As his contribution he proposed that we instruct our people in 
useful manufactures and pass effective legislation in their aid. His 
objectives were to supply the domestic market by means of a pro- 
tective tariff and to follow through with a bid for world trade. In- 
teresting important men of that time he selected the northern part 
of my State as the center of industry of our country, causing to be 
incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey the Society 
for Useful Manufactures, a corporation which is still in existence, 
proposing for it the power to conduct a lottery to raise not over 
$100,000 in any one year. Hamilton, in referring to his plan, said 
the lottery would give a ready command of money—and there is 
no question about that from our present-day experiences—and 
would make up for first unproductive efforts—deficits. 

Our experts now are engaged to provide against deficits, and if 
we ponder sufficiently we shall find that the aristocrat of all defi- 
ciency measures, all emergency measures, has been and still is the 
lottery; for the lottery, when conducted by the Government, is 
nothing more nor less than a voluntary contribution on the part 
of the great body of the people ready and willing to make a gift 
to their Government in an emergency, and the emergency of a 
huge national debt and annual outlay is still with us. A national 
lottery in this country will make unnecessary any harm that may 
come from the enactment of this bill, and no tax bill can be passed 
which will not work hardship on some. 

Of course it might not be amiss to tax great surpluses that make 
our business houses gigantic banks, but the process will in some 
degree clamp down and crack down on the backbone of the coun- 
try’s ordinary business, placing a burden upon business and the 
Nation. 

Let me now remind this Congress, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
First Congress was called into session it had no meeting place. 
In the public dilemma the city of New York hospitably invited the 
Members to meet in the metropolis. So that they might have suit- 
able arrangements and accommodations, the city improved and 
remodeled the city hall. As a result the city was faced with a 
deficit of £13,000, a huge amount of money in those days, and 
far beyond its power to pay. It could not be raised from ordinary 
sources, so the city went to the State legislature and secured per- 
mission for the operation of a lottery, which it conducted, and 
from its proceeds quickly paid its bill. 

Again, when it was undertaken to construct the first buildings 
in the District of Columbia, this Congress gave the city of Wash- 
ington the power to conduct a lottery for the purpose. That was 
in 1795. Washington was President and John Adams was Secre- 
tary of State. When the buildings were dedicated in 1800, John 
Adams, then President, praised in glowing terms the virtues of the 
citizens of the country who by their lottery participation had made 
possible the nucleus of this great Capital. 

O Mr. Chairman, do you know that at the present time our 
people are participating in lotteries more than ever before in the 
history of the Nation. Between three and six billion dollars a year 
flow into channels that do not come within our economic realm, 
and if we are going to tap and harness any funds to meet our 
expenses, let us go beyond the economic sources, already strained, 
and harness and garner the moneys that are being lost to our 
country, our Government, and legitimate business, and make them 
serve our economic purposes. 

Our lottery moneys are now going into the hands of racketeers 
and organized criminals at home or are finding their way to for- 
eign countries. Billions are involved—billions. Let us reflect, too, 
on the fact that every form of government in the world has in 
operation a lottery conducted by or under the auspices of the 
Government for worthy and needed purposes. 

Yet we are standing idly by failing to take cognizance of the 
large, huge amounts of money that are passing from us when they 
are so necessary for the welfare of our own people. 

The people of this country are ready and willing, as in all crises, 
to contribute small amounts of money which will aggregate a 
billion net to the Government for the purpose of surging forward 
on the road of sound economic recovery. 

Business has gone ahead. It is ready to make further strides. 
We must not load it down with excessive taxation. Let us rather 
lighten the load. We have made great progress. Business is co- 
operating more and more every day. This cooperation is slowly 
but surely lifting the load of the Government. Let us give busi- 
ness another hand; let us reach out for the huge treasure of 
lottery moneys to help with the burden; let us recommit this bill 
and vote the national lottery bill, and thus raise the revenue 
sought by this bill, bringing into the economic realm the billions 
of dollars lost to us yearly to be employed for the economic use 
and welfare of our people. [Applause.] 


Farm Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. T. BUCKLER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE HENNING FARMERS CREAMERY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BUCKLER of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolution adopted by the board of directors of the 
Henning Farmers Creamery Association at a regular meeting 
held in Henning, Minn., November 23, 1937: 


Resolution adopted by the board of directors of the Henning 
Farmers Creamery Association at a regular meeting held in 
Henning, Minn., November 23, 1937 
Whereas the deflation of the farmer began after the World 
War; and 
Whereas all fixed prices on farm products were withdrawn; and 
Whereas the same conditions have prevailed up to the present 
administration; and 
Whereas the administration has enacted certain and various 
set-ups to aid and relieve the deplorable situation of the farmer; 
and 

Whereas farm products and their prices are manipulated, not 
by the law of supply and demand, but by monopolists—national 
and international—to such an extent as to cause ruinous low 
prices for farm commodities; and 

Whereas the farmer is forced to market the products of the 
farm regardless of prices at this season of the year to meet taxes, 
interest, and other obligations of the year; and 

Whereas the present market price of farm products is far below 
the cost of production; and 

Whereas under such conditions the farmer is deprived of the 
necessities and upkeep of farm requirements; and 

Whereas the decline in the market price of farm products is 
not reflected in the retail price of the finished product to the 
consumer; and 

Whereas industry is not forced to compete with prices set in 
world markets for that portion consumed domestically; and there 
being no valid or possible reason why the American farmer be 
forced to compete with prices set in world markets for that por- 
tion consumed domestically: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors and patrons of the Hen- 
ning Farmers Creamery Association, of Henning, Otter Tail County, 

State of Minnesota, do hereby petition the Congress of the United 

States to enact immediately such program as endorsed at the 

Minnesota Farm Conference, October 4, 1937, at St. Paul, Minn.; 

namely, basic price of farm commodities, surplus pool, ever-normal 

gTanary, crop insurance, soil conservation, cut-in-price spread, 
farm tenancy, refinancing of farm debts at very low interest rates, 
aid to catastrophe victims, aid to cooperative movement, and co- 
operation between the farmer and the laborer; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our Members of Congress, and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace. 


Agrarian Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 7, 1937 


COPY OF AN ADDRESS BY THOMAS PAINE IN 1796 ON THE 
FARM QUESTION 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me 
on the 7th day of December to extend my remarks, including 
therein a speech made by Thomas Paine in 1796 on the farm 
question, I desire to say that this great thinker of the days 
of the American Revolution, over 140 years ago, understood 
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the farm question and the old-age pension questions so 
thoroughly then that his speech might well be made today 
in this House, and every word uttered in it would apply to 
the question which today we are trying to answer. 

This speech, if made today, would also take first place 
over any utterance which has been made in this long debate 
in this House. It was for this reason that I asked permis- 
sion to have the speech reproduced at this time for the bene- 
fit of the membership and the country at large. Here fol- 
lows the speech: 





By Tuomas PAINne, AUTHOR OF COMMON SENSE, RIGHTS OF MAN, AGE 
OF REASON, ETc. 


(Agrarian justice opposed to agrarian law and to agrarian mo- 
nopoly, being a plan for meliorating the condition of man by 
creating in every nation a national fund to pay to every person, 
when arrived at the age of 21 years, the sum of £15, to enable him 
or her to begin the world. And also £10 per annum during life 
to every person now living at the age of 50 years, and to all others 
when they shall arrive at that age, to enable them to live in old 
age without wretchedness and go decently out of the world.) 

PREFACE 

The following little piece was written in the winter of 1795-96, 
and as I had not determined whether to publish it during the 
present war, or to wait until the commencement of a peace, it has 
lain by me, without alteration or addition, from the time it was 
written. 

What has determined me to publish it now is a sermon preached 
by Watson, bishop of Landaff. Some of my readers will recollect 
that this bishop wrote a book entitled “An Apology for the Bible” 
in answer to my second part of the Age of Reason. I procured a 
copy of this book, and he may depend upon hearing from me on 
that subject. 

At the end of the bishop's book is a list of the works he has 
written, among which is the sermon alluded to. It is entitled 
“The Wisdom and Goodness of God in Having Made Both Rich 
and Poor; With an Appendix, Containing Reflections on the 
Present State of England and France.” 

The error contained in the title of this sermon determined me 
to publish my agrarian justice. It is wrong to say that God 
made rich and poor; He made only male and female; and He gave 
them the earth for their inheritance. 

. . - * . . . 

Instead of preaching to encourage one part of mankind in 
insolence. 

© . . 7 . o . 

* ©* * It would be better that priests employed their time 
to render the general condition of man less miserable than it is. 
Practical religion consists in doing good; and the only way of 
serving God is that of endeavoring to make his creation happy. 
All preaching that has not this for its object is nonsense and 
hypocrisy. 

THOMAS PAINE. 





AGRARIAN JUSTICE OPpPosED TO AGRARIAN MONOPOLY—BEING A PLAN 
FOR MELIORATING THE CONDITION OF MAN, ETc. 


To preserve the benefits of what is called civilized life, and to 
remedy, at the same time, the evil it has produced, ought to be 
considered as one of the first objects of reformed legislation. 

Whether that state is proudly, perhaps erroneously, called 
civilization, has most promoted or most injured the general hap- 
piness of man, is a question that may be strongly contested. 
On one side the spectator is dazzled by splendid appearances; 
on the other, he is shocked by extremes of wretchedness; both 
of which he has erected. The most affluent and the most miser- 
able of the human race are to be found in the countries that are 
called civilized. 

To understand what the state of society ought to be, it is neces- 
sary to have some idea of the natural and primitive state of man; 
such as it is at this day among the Indians of North America. 
There is not, in that state, any of those spectacles of human 
misery which proverty and want present to our eyes, in all the 
towns and streets of Europe. Poverty, therefore, is a thing created 
by that which is called civilized life. It exists not in the natural 
state. On the other hand, the natural state is without those 
advantages which flow from agriculture, arts, science, and manu- 
factures 

The life of an Indian is a continual holiday compared with the 
poor of Europe; and, on the other hand, it appears to be abject 
when compared to the rich. Civilization, therefore, or that which 
is so called, has operated two ways. to make one part of society 
more affluent and the other part more wretched than would have 
been the lot of either in a natural state. 

It is always possible to go from the natural to the civilized 
state, but it is never possible to go from the civilized to the natural 
state. The reason is that man, in a natural state, subsisting by 
hunting, requires 10 times the quantity of land to range over to 
procure himself sustenance than would support him in a civilized 
state, where the earth in cultivated. When, therefore, a country 
becomes populous by the additional aids of cultivation, arts, and 
science, there is a necessity of preserving things in that state, be- 
cause without it there cannot be sustenance for more, perhaps, than 
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a tenth part of its inhabitants. The thing, therefore, now to be 
done is to remedy the evils and preserve the benefits that have 
arisen to society by passing from the natural to that which is called 
the civilized state. 

Taking then the matter up on this ground, the first principle of 
civilization ought to have been, and ought still to be, that the con- 
dition of every person born into the world, after a state of civiliza- 
tion commences, ought not to be worse than if he had. been born 
before that period. But the fact is that the condition of millions 
in every country in Europe is far worse than if they had been born 
before civilization began or had been born among the Indians of 
North America of the present day. I will show how this fact has 
happened. 


It is a position not to be controverted that the earth, in its 
natural uncultivated state, was, and ever would have continued to 
be, the common property of the human race. In that siate every 
man would have been born to property. He would have been a joint 
life proprietor with the rest in the property of the soil and in all 
its natural productions, vegetable and animal. 

But the earth, in its natural state, as before said, is capable of 
supporting but a small number of inhabitants compared with 
what it is capable of doing in a cultivated state. And as it is 
impossible to separate the improvement made by cultivation from 
the earth itself, upon which that improvement is made, the idea 
of landed property arose from that inseparable connection; but it 
is nevertheless true that it is the value of the improvement only, 
and not the earth itself, that is individual property. Every pro- 
prietor, therefore, of cultivated land owes to the community a 
ground rent—for I know no better term to express the idea by— 
for the land which he holds, and it is from this ground rent that 
the fund proposed in this plan is to issue. 


Tt is deducible, as well from the nature of the thing as from all 
the histories transmitted to us, that the idea of landed property 
commenced with cultivation, and that there was no such thing 
as landed property before that time. It could not exist in the 
first state of man, that of hunters. It did not exist in the second 
state, that of shepherds. Neither Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, nor Job, 
so far as the history of the Bible may be credited in probable 
things, were owners of land. Their property consisted, as is always 
enumerated, in flocks and herds, and they traveled with them 
from place to place. The frequent contentions at that time about 
the use of a well in the dry country of Arabia, where those people 
lived, show also there was no landed property. It was not ad- 
mitted that land could be located as property. 


There could be no such thing as landed property originally. Man 
did not make the earth, and, though he had a natural right to 
occupy it, he had no right to locate his property in perpetuity or 
any part of it; neither did the Creator of the earth open a land 
office, from whence the first title deec- should issue. From 
whence, then, arose the idea of landed property? I answer as 
before, that when cultivation began, the idea of landed property 
began with it, from the impossibility of separating the improve- 
ment made by cultivation from the earth itself, upon which this 
improvement was made. The value of the improvement so far 
exceeded the value of the natural earth at that time as to absorb 
it, till in the end the common right of all became confounded 
into the cultivated right of the individual. But they are, never- 
theless, distinct species of rights and will continue to be so as 
long as the earth endures. 


It is only by tracing things to their origin that we can gain 
rightful ideas of them, and it is by gaining such ideas that we 
discover the boundary that divides right from wrong, and which 
teaches every man to know his own. I have entitled this tract 
agrarian justice, to distinguish it from agrarian law. Nothing 
could be more unjust than agrarian law in a country improved 
by cultivation, for though every man, as an inhabitant of the earth, 
is a joint proprietor of it in its natural state, it does not follow that 
he is a joint proprietor of cultivated earth. The additional value 
made by cultivation, after the system was admitted, became the 
property of those who did it, or who inherited it from them, or 
who purchased it. It had originally an owner. Whilst, therefore, 
I advocate the right, and interest myself tn the hard case of all 
those who have been thrown out of their natural inheritance by 
the introduction of the system of landed property, I equally defend 
the right of the possessor to the part which is his. 


Cultivation is, at least, one of the greatest natural improve- 
ments ever made by human invention. It has given to created 
earth a tenfold value. But the landed monopoly, that began 
with it, has produced the greatest evil. It has dispossessed more 
than half the inhabitants of every nation of their natural inherit- 
ance, without providing for them, as ought to have been done, as 
an indemnification for that loss, and has thereby created a species 
of poverty and wretchedness that did not exist before. 

In advocating the case of the persons thus d ,itisa 
right and not a charity that I am pleading for. But it is that 
kind of right, which, being neglected at first, could not be brought 
forward afterwards, till heaven had opened the way by a revolu- 
tion in the system of government. Let us then do honor to revo- 
lutions by justice and give currency to their principles by blessings. 

Having thus in a few words opened the merits of the case, 
I proceed to the plan I have to propose which is: 

To create a National Fund, out of which there shall be paid 
to every person, when arrived at the age of 21 years, the sum of 
£15 as a compensation in part for the loss of his or her natural 
inheritance by the introduction of the system of landed property. 











And also— 

The sum of £10 per annum, during life, to every person now 
living, of the age of 50 years, and to all others as they shall 
arrive at that age. 

MEANS BY WHICH THIS FUND IS TO BE CREATED 


I have already established the principle, namely, that the earth, 
in its natural uncultivated state, was, and ever would have con- 
tinued to be, the common property of the human race—that in 
that state, every person would have been born to property—and 
that the system of landed property, by its inseparable connection 
with cultivation, and with what is called civilized life, has absorbed 
the property of all those whom it dispossessed, without providing, 
as ought to have been done, an indemnification for that loss. 

The fault, however, is not in the present possessors. No com- 
plaint is intended, or ought to be alleged against them, unless they 
adopt the crime of opposing justice. The fault is in the system, 
and it has stolen imperceptibly upon the world, aided afterward 
by the Agrarian law of the sword. But the fault can be made 
to reform itself by successive generations, without diminishing or 
deranging the property of any of the present possessors, and yet 
the operation of the fund can commence, and be in full activity, 
the first year of its establishment, or soon after, as I shall show. 

It is proposed that the payments as already stated, be made to 
every person, rich or poor. It is best to make it so, to prevent 
invidious distinctions. It is also right it should be so, because 
it is in lieu of the natural inheritance, which, as a right, belongs 
to every man, over and above the property he may have created 
or inherited from those who did. Such persons as do not choose 
to receive it, can throw it into the common fund. 

Taking it then for granted, that no person ought to be in a 
worse condition when born under what is called a state of civil- 
ization than he would have been had he been born in a state of 
nature and that civilization ought to have made and ought still 
to make provision for that purpose it can only be done by sub- 
tracting from property a portion equal in value to the natural 
inheritance it has absorbed. 

Various methods may be proposed for this purpose but that 
which appears to be the best not only because it will operate 
without deranging any present possessors or without interfering 
with the collection of taxes or emprunts necessary for the purpose 
of government and the revolution but because it will be the least 
troublesome and the most effectual and also because the subtrac- 
tion will be made at a time that best admits it which is at the 
moment that property is passing by the death of one person to 
the possession of another. In this case the bequeather gives noth- 
ing; the receiver pays nothing. The only matter to him is that 
the monopoly of natural inheritance to which there never was 
a right begins to cease in his person. A generous man would not 
wish it to continue and a just man will rejoice to see it 
abolished. 

My state of health prevents my making sufficient inquiries with 
respect to the doctrine of probabilities, whereon to found calcula- 
tions with such degrees of certainty as they are capable of. 
What, therefore, I offer on this head is more the result of obser- 
vation and reflection than of received information; but I believe 
it will be found to agree sufficiently enough with fact. 

In the first place, taking 21 years as the epoch of maturity, all 
the property of a nation, real and personal, is always in the posses- 
sion of persons above that age. It is then necessary to know, as 
a datum of calculation, the average of years which persons above 
that age will live. I take this average to be about 30 years; for 
though many persons will live 40, 50, or 60 years after the age of 
21 years, others will die much sooner, and some in every year of 
that time. 

Taking, then, 30 years as the average of time it will give without 
any material variation one way or other the average of time in 
which the whole property or capital of a nation or a sum equal 
thereto will have passed through one entire revolution in descent, 
that is, will have gone by deaths to new possessors, for though, in 
many instances, some parts of this capital will remain 40, 50, or 
60 years in the possession of one person, other parts will have 
revolved two or three times before that 30 years expire, which will 
bring it to that average; for were one-half the capital of a nation 
to revolve twice in 30 years, it would produce the same fund as if 
the whole revolved once. 

Taking, then, 30 years as the average of time in which the whole 
capital of a nation, or a sum equal thereto, will revolve once, the 
thirtieth part thereof will be the sum that will revolve every year, 
that is. will go by deaths to new possessors; and this last sum 
being thus known, and the ratio percent to be subtracted from it 
being determined, will give the annual amount of income of the 
proposed fund, to be applied as already mentioned. 

In looking over the discourse of the English Minister Pitt in 
his opening of what is called in England, the budget (the scheme 
of finance for the year 1796), I find an estimate of the national 
capital of that country. As this estimate of a national capital is 
prepared ready to my hand, I take it as a datum to act upon. 
When a calculation is made ypon the known capital of any 
nation, combined with its population, it will serve as a scale for 
any other nation, in proportion as its capital and population be 
more or less. I am the more disposed to take this estimate of 
Mr. Pitt, for the purpose of showing to that Minister, upon his 
own calculation, how much better money may be employed, than 
in wasting it, as he has done, on the wild project of setting up 
Bourbon kings. What, in the name of Heaven, are Bourbon kings 
to the peopie of England? It is better that the people have bread. 
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Mr. Pitt states the national capital of England, real and per- 
sonal, to be 1,300,000,000 sterling, which is about one-fourth part 
of the national capital of France, including Belgia. The event of 
the last harvest in each country proves that the soil of France 
is more productive than that of England, and that it can better 
support 24 or 25 millions of inhabitants than that of England 
can 7, or 744. 

The thirtieth part of this capital of £1,300,000,000 is £43,333,333, 
which is the part that will revolve every year by deaths in that 
country to new possessors; and the sum that will annually revolve 
in France in the proportion of 4 to 1, will be about £173.- 
000,000. From this sum of £43,333,333 annually revolving, is to 
be substracted the value of the natural inheritance absorbed 
in it, which perhaps, in fair justice, cannot be taken at less, and 
cught not to be taken for more, than a tenth part. 

It will always happen that of the property thus revolving by 
deaths every year part will descend in a direct line to sons and 
daughters, and the other part collaterally, and the proportion will 
be found to be about 3 to 1; that is, about £30,000,000 of the 
sum will descend to direct heirs and the remaining sum of 
£13,333,333 to more distant relations, and part to strangers 

Considering then that man is always related to society, that rela- 
tionship will become comparatively greater in proportic n as the 
next of kin is more distant. It is therefore consistent with civil!- 
zation to say that where there are no direct heirs society shall be 
heir to a part over and above the tenth part due to society. If 
this additional part be from 5 to 10 or 12 percent in proportion 
as the next of kin be nearer or more remote, so as to average 
with the escheats that may fall, which ought always to go to 
society and not to the Government, in addition, of 10 percent 
more, the produce from the annual sum of £43,333,333 will be— 


From £30, 000,000 at 10 percent aan . -. £3,000, 000 
From £13, 333,333 at 10 percent with the addition of 

de Ee 2, 666, 666 

SE A GI ct ces Sibert dines aa inal "5, 666, 666 


Having thus arrived at the annual amount of the proposed fund, 
I come, in the next place, to speak of the population proportioned 
to this fund, and to compare it with uses to which the fund is to 
be applied. 

The population (I mean that of England) does not exceed seven 
millions and a half, and the number of persons above the age of 
50 will in that case be about 400,000. There would not, however, 
be more than that number that would accept the proposed 10 
pounds sterling per annum, though they would be entitled to it. 
I have no idea it would be accepted by many persons who had a 
yearly income of twp or three hundred pounds sterling. But as 
we often see instances of rich people falling into sudden poverty, 
even at the age of 60, they would always have the right of draw- 
ing all the arrears due to them. Four millions, therefore, of the 
above annual sum of £5,666,666 will be required for 400,000 aged 
persons, at 10 pounds sterling each 

I come now to speak of the persons annually arriving at 21 
years of age. If all the persons who died were above the age of 
21 years, the number of persons annuaily arriving at that age 
must be equal to the annual number of deaths to keep the pop- 
ulation stationary. But the greater part die under the age of 21, 
and, therefore, the number of persons annually arriving at 21 will 
be less than half the number of deaths. The whole number of 
deaths upon a population of seven millions and a half will be 
about 220,000 annually. The number arriving at 21 years of 
age will be about 100,000. The whole number of these will not 
receive the proposed £15, for the reasons already mentioned, 
though, as in the former case, they would be entitled to it. 
Admitting, then, that a tenth part declined receiving it, the 
amount would stand thus: 
I IG sncniksstnin eatorrnaienie 
To 400,000 aged persons at £10 each_---~- 
To 90,000 persons of 21 years, £15 each_. 


siancaeh meine tiniianlinaaittippin tag ee re 
£4, 000, 000 
1, 350, 000 
—————_ §,, 350, 000 


csr nines 3 16, 666 


There are in every country a number of blind and lame per- 
sons, totally incapable of earning a livelihood. But as it will 
always happen that the greater number of blind persons will be 
among those who are above the age of 50 years, they will be pro- 
vided for in that class. The remaining sum of £316,666 will pro- 
vide for the lame and blind under that age, at the same rate of 
£10 annually for each person. 

Having now gone through all the necessary calculations and 
stated the particulars of the plan I shall conclude with some 
observations. 

It is not charity but a right, not bounty but justice, that I am 
pleading for. The present state of what is called civilization 
is * * *, Itis the reverse of what itoughttobe,and * * *%, 
The contrast of affluence and wretchedness continually meeting 
and offending the eye is like dead and living bodies chained to- 
gether. Though I care as little about riches as any man, I am a 
friend to riches because they are capable of good. I care not how 
affluent some may be, provided that none be miserable in conse- 
quence of it. But it is impossible to enjoy affluence with the 
felicity it is capable of being enjoyed whilst so much misery is 
mingled in the scene. The fight of the misery and the unpleasant 
sensations it suggests, which, though they may be suffocated cannot 
be extinguished, are a greater drawback upon the felicity of afflu- 
ence than the proposed 10 percent upon property is worth. He 
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even for himeelf. 


There are in every country some magnificent charities established | be obtained. 


by individuals. It is, however, but little that any individual can 
do when the whole extent of the misery to be relieved be con- 
sidered. He may satisfy his conscience, but not his heart. He 
may give all that he has and that all will relieve but little. It is 
only by organizing civilization upon such principles as to act like a 
system of pullies that the whole weight of misery can be removed. 

The plan here proposed will reach the whole. It will immediately 
relieve and take out of view three classes of wretchedness—the 
blind, the lame, and the aged poor—and it will furnish the rising 
generation with means to prevent their becoming poor; and it will 
do this without deranging or interfering with any national meas- 
ures. To show that this will be the case it is sufficient to observe 
that the operation and effect of the plan will in all cases be the 
same—as if every individual were voluntary to make his will and 
dispose of his property in the manner here proposed. 

But it is justice an 1 not charity that is the principle of the plan. 
fm all great cases it is necessary to have a principle more univer- 
sally active than charity; and with respect to justice, it ought not 
to be left to the choice of detached individuals whether they will 
do justice or not. Considering then the plan on the ground of 
justice, it ought to be the act of the whole, growing spontaneously 
out of the principles of the revolution, and the reputation of it 
to be national and not individual. 

A plan upon this principle would benefit the revolution by the 
energy that springs from the consciousness of justice. It would 
multiply also the national resources, for property, like vegetation, 
increases by offsets. When a young couple begin the world, the 
difference is exceedingly great whether they begin with nothing or 
with 15 pounds apiece. With this aid they could buy a cow and 
implements to cultivate a few acres of land; and, instead of be- 
coming burdens upon society, which is always the case where chil- 
dren are produced faster than they can be fed, would be put in the 
way of becoming useful and profitable citizens. The national do- 
mains also would sell the better if pecuniary aids were provided 
to cultivate them in small lots. 

It is the practice of what has unjustly obtained the name of 
civilization (and the practice merits not to be called either charity 
or policy) to make some provision for persons becoming poor and 
wretched, only at the time they become so. Would it not, even as 
a matter of economy, be far better to devise means to prevent 
their becoming poor? This can best be done by making every per- 
son, when arrived at the age of 21 years, an inheritor of some- 
thing to begin with. The rugged face of society, checkered with 
the extremes of affluence and of want, proves that some extraor- 
dinary violence has been committed upon it and calls upon justice 
for redress. The great mass of the poor in all countries are be- 
come an hereditary race, and it is next to impossible for them to 
get out of that state of themselves. It ought also to be observed 
that this mass increases in all countries that are called civilized. 
More persons fall annually into it than get out of it. 

Though in a plan, in which justice and humanity are the founda- 
tion principles, interest ought not to be admitted into the calcula- 
tion, yet it is always of advantage to the establishment of any 
plan to show that it is beneficial as a matter of interest. The 
success of any proposed plan submitted to the public consideration 
must finally depend on the numbers interested in supporting it, 
united with the justice of its principles. 

The plan here proposed will benefit all without injuring any. 
It will consolidate the interest of the Republic with that of the 
individual. To the numerous class dis of their natural 
inheritance by the system of landed property it will be an act of 
national justice. To persons dying possessed of moderate fortunes 
it will operate as a tontine to their children, more beneficial than 
the sum of money paid into the fund, and it will give to the 
accumulation of riches a degree of security that none of the govern- 
ments of Europe, now tottering on their foundations, can give. 

I do not suppose that more than 1 family in 10, in any of the 
countries of Europe, has, when the head of the family dies, a clear 
property left of 500 pounds sterling. To all such the plan is advan- 
tageous. That property would pay 50 pounds into the fund, and 
if there were only two children under age they would receive 15 
pounds each—30 pounds—on coming of age, and be entitled to 10 
pounds a year after 50. It is from the overgrown acquisition of 
property that the fund will support itself; and I know that the 
possessors of such property in England, though they would eventu- 
ally be benefited by the protection of nine-tenths of it, will exclaim 
against the plan. But, without entering into any inquiry how 
they came by that property, let them recollect that they have been 
the advocates of this war, and that Mr. Pitt has already laid on more 
new taxes to be raised annually upon the people of England, and 
that for supporting the despotism of Austria and the Bourbons 
against the liberties of France they would annually pay all the 
sums proposed in this plan. 

I have made the calculations, stated in this plan, upon what is 
‘called personal, as well as upen landed property. The reason for 
making it upon land is already explained; and the reason for 
taking personal property into the calculation, is equally well 
founded, though on a different principle. Land, as before said, 
is the free gift of the Creator in common to the human race. 
Personal property is the effect of society; and it is as impossible 
for an individual to acquire personal property without the aid of 
society as it is for him to make land originally. Separate an in- 
dividual from society, and give him an island or a continent to 
possess, and he cannot acquire personal property. He cannot be- 
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that would not give the one to get rid of the other has no charity, | 





come rich. So inseparably are the means connected with the end 
in all cases that where the former do not exist the latter cannot 
All accumulation, therefore, of personal property, 
beyond what a man’s own hands produce, is derived to him by 
living in society; and he owes, on every principle of justice, of 
gratitude, and of civilization, a part of that accumulation back 
again to society from whence the whole came. This is putting the 
matter on @ general principle, and perhaps it is best to do so; 
for if we examine the case minutely it will be found that the ac- 
cumulation of personal property is, in many instances, the effect 
of paying too little for the labor that produced it; the consequence 
of which is that the working hand perishes in old age, and the 
employer abounds in affluence. It is, perhaps, impossible to pro- 
portion exactly the price of labor to the profits it produces; and 
it will also be said, as an apology for injustice, that were a work- 
man to receive an increase of wages daily he would not save it 
against old age, nor be much the better for it in the interim. 
Make, then, society the treasurer, to guard it for him in a com- 
mon fund, for it is no reason, that because he might not make a 
good use of it for himself, that another shall take it. 

The state of civilization that has prevailed throughout Europe 
is as unjust in its principle as it is horrid in its effects; and it is 
the consciousness of this, and the apprehension that such a state 
cannot continue, when once investigation begins in any country, 
that makes the possessors of property dread every idea of a revo- 
lution. It is the hazard and not the principles of a revolution 
that retards their progress. This being the case, it is necessary as 
well for the protection of property, as for the sake of justice and 
humanity, to form a system, that whilst it preserves one part of 
society from wretchedness, shall secure the other from depredation. 

The superstitious awe, the enslaving reverence, that formerly 
surrounded affluence is passing away in all countries, and leaving 
the possessor of property to the convulsion of accidents. When 
wealth and splendor, instead of fascinating the multitude, excite 
emotions of disgust; when, instead of drawing forth admiration, it 
is beheld as an insult upon wretchedness, when the ostentatious 
appearance it makes serves to call the right of it in question, the 
case of property becomes critical, and it is only in a system of 
justice that the possessor can contemplate security. 

To remove the danger, it is necessary to remove the antipathies, 
and this can only be done by making property productive of a 
national blessing, extending to every individual. When the riches 
of one man above another shall increase the national fund in the 
same proportion, when it shall be seen that the prosperity of that 
fund depends on the prosperity of individuals, when the more 
riches a man acquires, the better it shall be for the general mass, 
it is then that antipathies will cease and property be placed on 
the permanent basis of national interest and protection. 

I have no property in France to become subject to the plan 
I propose. What I have, which is not much, is in the United 
States of America. But I will pay £100 sterling toward this fund 
in France the instant it shall be established; and I will pay the 
same sum in England, whenever a similar establishment shall take 
place in that country. 

A revolution in the state of civilization is the necessary com- 
panion of revolutions in the system of government. If a revolu- 
tion in any country be from bad to good, or from good to bad, 
the state of what ts called civilization in that country must be 
made conformable thereto to give that revolution effect. Despotic 
government supports itself by abject civilization, in which debsse- 
ment of the human mind and wretchedness in the mass of the 
people are the chief criterions. Such governments consider man 
merely as an animal; that the exercise of intellectual faculty is 
not his privilege; that he has nothing to do with tha laws but to 
obey them;* and they politically depend more upon breaking the 
spirit of the people by poverty than they fear enraging it by 
desperation. 

It is a revolution in the state of civilization that will give per- 
fection to the revolution of France. Already the conviction that 
government, by representation, is the true system of government, 
is spreading itself fast in the world. The reasonableness of it 
makes itself felt even by its opposers. But when a system of 
civilization, growing out of that system of government, shall be so 
organized, that not a man or woman born in the republic but 
shall inherit some means of beginning the world, and see bcfore 
them the certainty of escaping the miseries that under other gov- 
ernments accompany old age, the revolution of France will have 
an advocate and an ally in the heart of all nations. 

An army of principles will penetrate where an army of soldiers 
cannot. It will succeed where diplomatic management will fail. 
It is neither the Rhine, the channel, nor the ocean that can arrest 
its progress. It will march on the horizon of the world, and it will 
conquer. 

THOMAS PAINE. 


Means for carrying the proposed plan into execution, and to 
render it at the same time conducive to the public interest. 
I 
Each canton shall elect, in its primary assemblies, three persons 
as commissioners for that canton, who shall take cognizance and 
keep a register of all matters happening in that canton con- 
formable to the charter that shall be established by law for 
carrying this plan into execution. 





1An expression of Horsley, an English bishop, in the English 
Parliament. 
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m 
The law shall fix the manner in which the property of deceased 
persons shall be ascertained. 
mm 
When the amount of the property of any deceased person shall 
be ascertained, the principal heir to that property, or the eldest 
of the coheirs, if of lawful age, or if under age, the person au- 
thorized by the will of the deceased to represent him, or them, 
shall give bond to the commissioners of the canton, to pay the 
said tenth part thereof within the space of 1 year, in four equal 
quarterly payments, or sooner, at the choice of the payers. One- 


half of the whole property shall remain as security until the bond | 


is paid off. 
Iv 


The bond shall be registered in the office of the commissioners | 


of the canton, and the original bonds shall be deposited in the 
national bank of Paris. The bank shall publish every quarter of 
a year the amount of the bonds in possession, and also the bonds 
that shall have been paid off, or what parts thereof, since the 
last quarterly publication. 

Vv 

The national bank shall issue bank notes upon the security of 

the bonds in its possession. The notes so issued, shall be applied 
to pay the pensions of aged persons, and the compensations to 
persons arriving at 21 years of age. It is both reasonable and 
generous to suppose, that persons not under immediate necessity, 
will suspend their right of drawing on the fund, until it acquire, 
as it will do, a greater degree of ability. In this case, it is pro- 
posed that an honorary register to be kept in each canton, of the 
names of the persons thus suspending that right, at least during 
the present war. 

vi 


As the inheritors of property must always take up their bonds 
in four quarterly payments, or sooner if they choose, there will 
always be numeraire arriving at the bank after the expiration 
of the first quarter, to exchange for the bank notes that shall be 
brought in. 

vir 


The bank notes being thus got into circulation, upon the best of 
all possible security, that of actual property, to more than four 
times the amount of the bonds upon which the notes are issued, 
and with numeraire continually arriving at the bank to exchange 
or pay them off whenever they shall be presented for that purpose, 
they will acquire a permanent value in all parts of the republic. 
They can therefore be received in payments of taxes or emprunts, 
equal to numeraire, because the Government can always receive 
numeraire for them at the bank. 

vir 

It will be necessary that the payments of the 10 percent be made 
in numeraire for the first year, from the establishment of the 
plan. But after the expifation of the first year, the inheritors 
of property may pay the 10 percent either in bank notes issued 
upon the fund, or in numeraire. If the payments be in numeraire, 
it will lie as a deposit at the bank, to be exchanged for a quantity 
of notes equal to that amount; and if in notes issued upon the 
fund, it will cause a demand upon the fund equal thereto; and 
thus the operation of the plan will create means to carry itself 
into execution. 


Agriculture, Business, Labor, and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recorp a radio address delivered on 
the 6th instant by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, relative to the mutual problems of agriculture, 
business, and labor, and the way in which Government can 
help all three. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tonight I want to talk about the mutual problems of agricul- 
ture, business, and labor, and the way in which Government can 
help all three. I especially want to talk about the interest of 


these three groups in constructive steps to counteract the business 
recession that has set in. 
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Farmers of the United States, in this closing month of 1937, 
realize their dependence on other groups and other nations more 
than ever before. They have harvested this year 200,000,000 bush- 
els more wheat than our own people can possibly consume in the 
year 1938. Furthermore, they have harvested at least 400,000,000 
bushels more corn and 10,000,000 bales more cotton than can pos- 
sibly be consumed in the United States in the next 12 months. 
Along with the surplus farm production has come a severe decline 
in farm prices. While that decline has brought pleasure to a few 
consumers, it has brought fear to many laborers, farmers, and 
businessmen. Laborers fear the loss of employment, because they 
remember the great farm abundance of 1932 and how that abun- 
dance turned out to be a waste because of the way in which it 
destroyed farm purchasing power and added to unemployment in 
the cities. In like manner, farmers are seriously disturbed when 
they see thousands of men thrown out of work by the steel mills 
and the automobile factories, because they know these men lack- 
ing the right to work will buy less farm products. They know that 
factory pay rolls and farm income go up and down together 
Businessmen, seeing their volume shrink with lower farm income 
and farm prices, know this falling off in volume also means a 
shrinkage in profits. 

I have before me a chart which shows year by year for over 20 
years the extremely close relationship between the exchange value 
of farm prices and the profits of the great corporations. The figures 
prove beyond question that when labor and capital are working 
together effectively, agriculture also benefits and when farm pro- 
duction and prices are in balance with city production and prices, 
capital and labor share in the benefit. A balanced situation is 
good for all. 

Farmers want to know why it is that capital is in hiding and 
unemployment is increasing. In a nation such as ours, courageous 
capital is absolutely vital to a satisfactory farm income and to the 
general welfare. Both farmers and laboring men want to know, 
therefore, why it is that capital has become so timid. 

Farmers know that no matter how desperately they may strive 
with governmental help to adjust production to demand, they 
cannot create farm prosperity if business and labor conditions 
are bad. Only half the farm problem is on the land. The other 
half is in the towns and cities, and overseas where rival nations are 
trying to destroy each other and to avoid buying anything from 
outside their own borders. Therefore, I say the farm problem is 
also a labor problem, a business problem, and an international 
problem. 

As we look into this overshadowing economic problem which 
affects all groups, we meed to face certain background facts. 
First we need to realize the degree to which the world has changed 
since the Great War. The fright and cost of that war caused every 
nation in the world to strive desperately to import as little as 
possible and export as much as possible. For 15 years every nation 
has tried to develop economic independence so that in case another 
war should come it would not suffer as in the last one. The world- 
wide desire hes in some ways affected the United States more than 
any other nation. The United States more than any other nation 
was changed suddenly by the war from a debtor to a creditor 
nation. Most of the other great exporting, raw-material nations 
were better able than the United States to maintain normal 
markets for their products, because their debtor positions made it 
easier for them to sell in world markets. Nevertheless, even these 
nations have found the post-war situation very trying. In one 
way or another, all of them have been affected by the methods 
employed by the great importing nations to cut down imports 
through the use of goods quotas, exchange quotas, increased tariff 
barriers, and positive embargoes. Furthermore, some nations have 
increased the international confusion by using unfair practices in 
world trade. Much as we hate to do so, we are forced to admit 
that a state of economic warfare exists, and therefore the old 
rules of the game do not work as they did 25 years ago. Secre- 
tary Hull’s trade agreements are designed to bring economic peace, 
but it will take prolonged cooperative international effort before 
world-trade relations are even partially normal. 

Pully as imporant as the international situation is the need for 
reckoning with the way in which new machines and new methods 
especially during the past 15 years have affected the varous regions 
and classes in such a widely differing way. The problem is to 
replace the old-fashioned automatic economic adjustments with 
modern adjustmente which will permit the rapidly increasing out- 
put per worker, both on farms and in factories, to be matched by 
corresponding increases in the real income of those workers, with 
the least shock, confusion, or conflict. 

But even more important than the effect of technology are 
the actions of highly organized groups equipped with great bar- 
gaining power which has been entrusted to them by the Govern- 
ment. Among these are corporations, labor unions, and farm 
organizations. These great groups all too often try to increase 
their profits, wages, or prices without regard for the general wel- 
fare; all too often they overplay their hand and bring about 
either shortage or an unbalanced abundance, which is equally 
destructive. 

Actually, of course, there cannot be any lasting prosperity for 
corporations, labor unions, or farmers unless there is ftmcreased 
balanced abundance which can be moved into consumption at 
prices low enough to be fair to consumers and high enough to 
keep the increased balanced abumdance coming. The contribution 
the farmer can make to a continuing balanced abundance at fair 
prices is the ever-normal granary. Can labor and business make a 
similar contribution which will restore prosperity and prevent 
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peaks of overproduction and valleys of underproduction? Business 
is not handicapped with heat, drought, and insect pests in the 
same way as agriculture. But business is faced with the problem 
of steel mills operating at 85 percent of capacity one year and 
only 35 percent another year. Labor is faced with the problem 
of great variations in employment. To what extent are the poli- 
cies of business and labor responsible for the extraordinary swings 
up and down in production and employment in the cities? These 
problems are made by man and not by weather. 

The three background factors I have been discussing—the 
change in our relations with foreign countries, the increased use 
of machinery and modern methods, and the growth of corporations, 
labor unions, and farm organizations—these three uncoordinated 
factors have an intimate relationship with the lack of business 
stability from which this country, along with the rest of the 
world, has suffered since the World War. 

Men of good will should be able to counsel with each other to 
eliminate much of the severity of these man-made economic 
storms. This does not necessarily mean more government in 
business but it may mean that businessmen, laboring men, and 
farmers will counsel together to find out how to use government 
coordination at key points to increase our physical wealth and to 
eliminate the violence of those business ups and downs which 
bave been acting so strangely since the Great War came to an end. 

Doing this job of keeping business rising steadily should not be 
labeled with some terrifying name such as communism, fascism, 
collectivism, or totalitarianism. Doing this job simply means 
making democracy efficient. 

Our various leaders, as they talk informally together, might well 
consider this problem of recovery as a problem of how best to 
build an efficient democracy in the kind of world which has grown 
up in the last 15 years. The essence of democracy is tolerance 
and belief in the sacredness of the individual. We abhor violence 
and bloodshed. But democracy, if it is to survive, cannot be 
anarchy. It must have a will of its own and it must be able 
to act. Otherwise, foreign nations which know exactly what they 
want may be able to project their conflicting ideas into a peaceful 
and decent democracy with tragic results. An inefficient democracy 
afflicted with many squabbling factions can easily play into the 
hands of those nations which stand for ideals that are very differ- 
ent from ours. 

In nations which are young, with population growing and free 
land to be had, democracy may be mostly license. It may be 
license to exploit natural resources and to grab profits without 
regard to the welfare of others. But when a nation grows up, 
if democracy is not to become anarchy, then license must give 
way to law and order. To keep business traffic moving smoothly, 
businessmen, laboring men, and farmers, with the aid of govern- 
ment find they have to set up a system of red and green lights. 
Democracy does not mean crashing the light by any single group. 
Neither does democracy mean that one group of people can 
determine just where the lights are to be placed without regard 
to the rights of other groups and of all the groups. 

Service of the general welfare by means of democracy depends 
on certain principles of decency and tolerance, which ought to be 
observed by both the majority and the minority in their public 
discussions. In this respect we have something to learn from 
the way in which the British have handled their exceedingly diffi- 
cult problems since 1931. While differences between the groups 
are probably as great in England as anywhere else, they have main- 
tained tolerance and free speech and all the essentials of de- 
mocracy, while at the same time they seem to have been able to 
achieve an increasingly efficient coordination. Their businessmen, 
faced with taxes gerater than ours, have apparently gone to work 
on behalf of the general welfare. Their labor, after the disastrous 
general strike of 11 years ago, has thought increasingly in terms 
of the general welfare. Labor, industry, and government together 
have beeen concerned with the position of agriculture in England. 
They have assented to a much more extensive government activity 
on behalf of agriculture than anything our own Government has 
done. Because the British situation in some respects is more diffi- 
cult than our own, these various groups are being led to think 
about the problem of coordinated policy in the interest of all. 
The British Government, for example, recently instructed a com- 
mittee to examine the iron and steel industry to find how it 
might be coordinated best to serve the general welfare. In mak- 
ing its report the committee, among other things, advocated that 
the Government should set up a body which might pronounce a 
judgment on issues of public interest, “so that there may be a 
full and fair trial of the possibility of combining individual re- 
sponsibility and initiative with coordinated and cooperative ac- 
tion and full recognition of the overriding importance of the na- 
tional interests.” 

We here in the United States can, if we will, demonstrate our 
ability to bring about a coordinated drive against the business 
recession which began in the late summer and is now afflicting 
businessmen, laboring men, and farmers equally. 

Farmers, laboring men, and small-business men, are awake to- 
day in the United States in a way they have never been before. 
They desire a world of greater security and abundance. President 
Roosevelt knows the thoughts and feelings of these people. He 
also has a friendly understanding of the problems of the larger- 
business men. He sees clearly a fact which perhaps some of them 
have missed—that business confidence and business prosperity 
cannot be built on any other foundation than abundance and 
security for the rank and file of the people. He sees clearly, too, 
that to build this basis for confidence, the Nation needs the coop- 
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eration of business and professional men as well as of laboring 
men and of farmers. 

We cannot stop the recession if each group attacks the prices 
and returns of the others. If farmers block the efforts of labor 
to maintain fair wages, they themselves will be the losers when 
the workers have less money to spend for farm products. If 
workers carry on strikes against fair prices for food, then they 
will be the losers when farmers have less money to spend for 
industrial products. If business is to strive above all to pay 
smaller taxes and to keep wages and farm prices down, then busi- 
ness will lose the market for the things it has to sell. No; we 
found out in 1932 that recovery does not lie along that road. Let 
us not take that road today. There are practical ways to end 
this present recession. 

While some businessmen may not agree, I believe it is vital for 
Congress at an early date to pass legislation protecting the prices 
and incomes of farmers and the pay envelopes and working con- 
ditions of labor. A practical ever-normal-granary act for agri- 
culture will not only guard consumers against the extreme hazards 
of shortage resulting from droughts and pests, but it will give 
the small businessmen of the Middle West and South confidence 
in the stability of income of farmers. In like manner a well-drawn 
wage and hour law will be a defense against a continued down- 
ward business spiral. 

But, in addition to these measures, others are essential. Farm- 
ers and laboring men must realize the vital importance of capital 
to tue general welfare. Today we are witnessing a refusal of 
capital to invest similar to that of several years ago. It may be 
that hazards to investment, real and imaginary, are so great that 
capital either will not or cannot come out of hiding and take the 
risks inherent in all investment. But if our system is to endure, 
business must take the Government’s word that Government 
wishes it well and business must assume those responsibilities of 
leadership which business claims. Otherwise Government will be 
forced to step into the breach. 

As far as taxation is concerned Congress is considering what 
changes need to be made. I believe that the basic thought behind 
the undistributed profits tax is sound and that large industrial 
corporations should not be permitted to be turned into investment 
trusts merely to enable their owners to escape just taxation. How- 
ever, small corporations in debt and the large corporations desir- 
ing to expand might be given more latitude and it might even 
be well if the large corporations could spend part of their incomes 
on plant expansion without being unduly cramped by heavy taxa- 
tion cn money used in such expansion. It is important for busine:s- 
men, farmers, and laboring men to realize that change in the 
taxation structure this year and Budget-balancing activities this 
year may not by themselves cure the present business recession. 
In fact, whenever Government spending is cut suddenly at a time 
when private business is not expanding, there is danger of a 
downward spiral for business. The same result can come when- 
ever private credit and spending are suddenly cut off without pro- 
vision for Government credit and spending to take its place. To- 
day, when private capital is so timid, plans to encourage it to go 
to work again will be well worth while. It is a good thing for 
Government spending to be tapered off when business is on the 
upgrade, and for Government to shift onto private capital the 
burden of doing all those things which private capital can do bet- 
ter than Government. In the meantime, for the sake of us all, 
Government money may have to carry the precious human burden 
which private capital at the moment cannot or will not carry. 

The President last weck in his message to Congress on housing 
dealt with one of the most important single items having to do 
with recovery. We need at least 500,000 new houses a year. Dur- 
ing the last 5 years we have produced an average of only about 
a hundred and fifty thousand. In the first 4 months of this 
year we produced houses at a lively rate, but then building costs 
shot up so fast that it became apparent that the ultimate con- 
sumer of houses would have to pay too high a percentage of his 
income for rent or payments on his home. Here in the building of 
houses is a splendid opportunity for labor and capital, cooperating, 
to serve the consumer in a way that will give the consumer the 
utmost satisfaction while at the same time labor is given steady 
employment and capital obtains reasonable profits. To do this 
requires planning and coordination of exactly the sort that is a 
challenge to modern efficient democracy. In my opinion, the Presi- 
dent’s housing message to Congress last week was a stirring chal- 
lenge to the courage and intelligence of the American people. If 
we start building houses in a sensible way year after year, an 
enormous volume of freight will be created for the railroads. The 
public utilities will be stimulated. The steel mills will be pro- 
ducing fully twice their present output. The farmers will have 
good customers in the cities, and the automobile factories will 
have a market for production fully equal to that of last year. It 
is important, of course, in housing as in everything else to observe 
the fundamental principles of balance and coordination so as to 
avoid the danger of several years of overproduction of houses 
followed by several years of dull times. 

There is no lack of private funds to finance the building of 
houses. The banks are strong and full of money, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is in position to see that there is a super- 
abundance of cheap credit insofar as that will help. Yes; we 
have the power to pull out of this present recession with great 
speed, but the Government cannot do the job by itself. Labor, 
agriculture, and industry must all think more definitely about 
functioning in a coordinated way. Each of the three groups may 
have to give up some of its pet ideas and substitute for them 
ideas which make possible cooperation and the service of the 

















meral welfare. If this is done, the industrial production of the 
United States within 3 years can be at least 40 percent greater 
than it is today. Such a volume of production is a moderate goal 
that should not be outside the realm of practical attainment. If 
by taking thought, we can maintain a volume of industrial pro- 
duction this great, year after year, the result will be greater 
profits for capital, greater real wages for labor, and a greater 
purchasing power for farm products. The National Budget can 
be balanced and the public debt reduced. 

In brief, there are certain practical policies and measures that 
are called for and with which thoughtful businessmen, laborers, 
and farmers can agree. These are: 

First. Revival of housing as outlined by the President. 

Second. Revision of taxation policy to cure injustice but to 
maintain revenue. 

Third. Maintenance of farm purchasing power and protection 
of the consumer by enacting a workable form of the ever-normal 
granary into law. 

Fourth. Maintenance of the purchasing power of labor and, 
therefore, protection of markets for farm and industrial products 
by a sensible labor program. 

Fifth. Assurance of an abundant supply of cheap credit and 
capital through a healthy securities market, to encourage in- 
creased output and employment. 

Sixth. Provision of Government capital in case of need to carry 
the burden until such time as the use of private capital takes its 

lace. 
® Seventh. Continuance of our careful, thoughtful approach to 
the revival of world peace and world trade by means of Secretary 
Hull’s trade-agreement program. 

Through steps such as these seven, agriculture, labor, business, 
and government may cooperate in a common-sense way to re- 
sume the recovery march. 
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or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. LOUIS JOHNSON BEFORE THE INDIANA 
DEPARTMENT OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., DECEMBER 4, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, 
at the annual dinner of the Indiana Department of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, held at Indianapolis, Ind., on 
December 4, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Fellow Reserve officers, it is fitting that my first remarks as a 
member of the War Department to a group of Reserve officers 
should be made here in Indianapolis. It was here, 20 years ago, 
at Fort Benjamin Harrison, that I received my first training for 
my duties and responsibilities as a Reserve officer. Here I got my 
first commission. From here, as a captain of infantry in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Army of the United States, I left 
to command my first company. 

I am very happy to.see among you tonight many old friends 
who, during those trying training-camp days in the fall of 1917, 
shared my difficulties, my struggles, my hopes, and my aspirations, 
and I rejoice that so many of you have continued your interest 
and your activity in the Reserve. 

In the intervening years we have gone a long way. On April 6, 
1917, the Reserve Corps consisted of less than 3,000 officers, scat- 
tered throughout the country, with no sense of solidarity, with 
little or no training, and without the experience for the job that 
@ major war demands. Today we are almost 100,000 strong, with 
a fine esprit de corps, with a community of interests and re- 
sponsibilities, and with an influence ‘n public affairs far beyond 
our numbers. We foster a definite and constructive program of 
national defense. We are acquiring the training and the ex- 
perience that should enable us in case of emergency to take our 
place in line. 

We are the minutemen of today. To us the Army offers neither 
@ career, an avocation, nor a hobby, but simply an opportunity to 
perform a sacred patriotic duty. To qualify for membership in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and remain eligible for active duty 
requires work, perseverance, and application. These we freely give 
at. the cost of time and of money. We are in the Reserve neither 
for riches nor for gain. The pay for the 2 weeks’ active-duty 
training to which most of us aspire hardly takes care of the cost 
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of cur uniforms and of our equipment. We enjoy our field exer- 
cises, take pride im our achievements in the classroom and in 
correspondence courses, and derive great pleasure out of our happy 
associations with each other on this and other social occasions. 

Primarily, however, we have been attracted to the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps because we realize that the wars of today are not won 
by professional soldiers, but by civilians who are called from their 
plows, their spindles, and their desks to defend their country, and 
we consider it our duty as citizens to be prepared for any con- 
tingency. We, who have been more fortunate in our oppor- 
tunities and in our education, and have the training and the 
intelligence to appreciate the privileges of American life, are happy 
to add to our responsibility as useful citizens the duty of service 
in time of war. 

That our peacetime training has justified itself, events of the 
last 4 or 5 years offer convincing proof. Since 1933, approximately 
30,000 Reserve officers have been called upon to administer the 
camps of the Civilian Conservation Corps, and, with very few 
exceptions, they have performed their duties in a most commend- 
able manner. Nothing. perhaps, so clearly demonstrates their 
efficiency, their capability, and their character as the fact that 
only 12 officers among the 30,000 called in the last 5 years have 
been tried by general court martial. I doubt whether such a 
record for discipline, honor, and efficiency can be matched in any 
corps, regular or Reserve, of any country in any period of its 
history. 

More than a year ago another call was made upon us. Congress 
appropriated funds for the training of 1,000 young Reserve officers 
under the Thomason Act. We furnished the quota and again we 
proved that the Reserve includes a reservoir of young men of 
character, education, and training. At the end of the year there 
was room, under the provisions of the Thomason Act, for but 50 
of them in the permanent establishment, but many times that 
number demonstrated their fitness. The Regular Army officers and 
enlisted men who served beside them gave them unstinted praise 
for their energy, their willingness, their discipline, their leadership, 
and their gentiemanly qualities. 

During the last two summers Reserve officers were called upon 
to take part in field maneuvers, and the umpires appeared unani- 
mous in their opinion that the Reserve system had justified itself. 
Regular Army officers, experienced in war and trained in peace, 
frankly were astounded at the way Reserve officers took over and 
performed their assigned duties. 

You and I may well be proud of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. The 
tree that was planted in 1920, providing for a civilian component 
of Reserve officers, is bearing fruit. 

There is still much to be done, however, and I trust that Con- 
gress, now awake to the needs of national defense and to the 
importance of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, will go a long way 
toward helping us realize the program that we in the War De- 
partment have set up. 

Next summer we want to give 14 days’ training to 30,000 Reserve 
Officers. Last year but 25,000 were able, by the limited appropria- 
tions, to take advantage of such an opportunity. 

We want to send 300 Reserve officers for more extended courses 
to our service schools to enable them to keep abreast of the grow- 
ing developments in the art and science of war and of military or- 
ganization. Upon their return to their home communities, these men 
should prove of inestimable value in the training and education 
of their fellow Reserve officers whose business or profession makes 
it impossible for them to take such extended courses of study 
away from home. 

We want to bring into active duty 650 Air Corps Reserve officers 
to augment our splendid corps of regular fliers. 

We want to increase R. O. T. C. facilities in our colleges and 
universities so that we may be able to count upon an annual 
increment of capable second lieutenants for the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. We have set as our goal a corps of 120,000 trained Reserve 
officers, and you and I must strive to achieve the desired objective. 

Those of us whose Reserve activities date back more than 20 
years, are not growing any younger. The duty and the responsi- 
bility for the growth, strength, and development of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps must soon pass to younger hands. We must look 
to the coming generations of college men with R. O. T. C. training 
to build a permanent structure of national defense upon the 
democratic foundations which we of the World War have laid. 

Of those of us who served as officers during the World War, time 
is taking its toll. The ranks of the former enlisted men also grow 
thinner. I admit I was pleasantly surprised when I saw wave 
upon wave of World War veterans march by the reviewing stand 
at the American Legion Convention in New York, still erect in 
carriage, still lithe in body, and still firm in step. Not yet are we 
to be counted out, but we must be practical enough to realize 
that a year from now, 2 years from now, and certainly 10 years 
from now, the parade of marching veterans will present a far less 
encouraging sight. 

Our reserve program must provide, therefore, not only for the 
procurement of officers but also of enlisted men. In an emer- 
gency, trained soldiers of previous military service are indispensable 
for key positions in the ranks. Every year, thousands of experi- 
enced Regular Army privates and noncommissioned officers are re- 
turning to civil life. We should encourage these men to retain their 
interest in the military service and we should find a place for them 
in an organized reserve. At present, we have enrolled 3,000 of them 
We need a body of 150,000 of them. 

So far, I have talked to you principally im terms of personnel. 
The raising, organizing, and training of manpower are the first 
requisites of an effective army. There are other considerations, 
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however, of equal importance. Without arms, without clothing, 
and without equipment, men are of little or of no military value. 

The World War and the experiences of the last 20 years have 
proved conclusively that manpower can be raised and trained 
much more rapidly than it can be equipped. 

The present War Department mobilization plan recognizes this 
fact and proposes to have mobilization keep pace with equipment. 
It provides initially for only a small protective force of about 300, 
000 which will be augmented gradually until it reaches 1,000,000 
men at the end of 3 months. 

Obviously, the small initial protective force must be fully 
equipped with the most modern weapons. Ample supplies of the 
munitions of war must be available to maintain it. 

With the beginning of parade-ground drills and field maneuvers, 
to say nothing of actual combat, shoes wear out, buttons fall off, 
tools break, and other incidents of fair wear and tear of the service 
occur. 

Due to careful planning, we have enough of the ordinary sup- 
plies to take care of our soldiers for a period of 6 months. The 
same cannot be said, however, of weapons and equipment developed 
since the World War, such as airplanes, antiaircraft and long-range 
guns, gas masks, and other more modern and essential accouter- 
ments of an efficient military machine. 

We know that very little can be expected from industry in the 
production of noncommercial military articles during the early 
months of an emergency. Stocks of the critical items, which, due 
to their technical and noncommercial nature, cannot be produced 
by industry in the time and the quantity to mect these early needs, 
must be procured in advance during peacetime. The existence 
ef such war reserves at the outbreak of hostilities may mean the 
difference between success and failure. 

Our efforts must be directed to build up in time of peace a war 
reserve of raw and fabricated war materials sufficient to take care of 
our Army in all its needs until industry, mobilized for war purposes, 
can convert plowshares into swords and pruning hooks into spears. 

To equip and supply our first defense troops with first-class 
modern munitions we would have to spend several hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The amount is staggering, and only in a grave 
emergency would the American people acquiesce in appropriations 
of such great magnitude. 

We must take a sensible attitude toward appropriations for na- 
tional defense. The needs of the Army and Navy must fit into a 
well-rounded National Budget, which takes into consideration all 
of the activities of the United States Government. Within the 
War Department itself neither the Regular Army nor the National 
Guard nor the Organized Reserves can satisfy its needs fully with- 
out jeopardizing the program of the other components. 

In our enthusiasm for the element nearest our own hearts we 
must not lose sight of the fact that it is the national defense 
team that commands our loyalty and our fullest support. I assure 
you that the program of the War Department has considered all of 
its three components. Our Budget takes into account the needs 
and the interests of each element and strives to develop a well- 
balanced team of national defense. I urge you to familiarize your- 
self with the War Department program and to give it your full 
sympathy and undivided support. 

I have referred to our components of national defense as mem- 
bers of a well-balanced team. I hope and pray, however, that this 
team will never be called upon to schedule any games nor to meet 
an opponent on the field of battle. We in the War Department of 
1937 still adhere to the program of preparedness that the Father 
of his Country laid down in 1783. We still strive to administer 
our duties in the spirit of the peace establishment that he had 
intended. 





Redealing the New Deal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 9 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES, DECEMBER 8, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Times of December 8, 
entitled “Redealing the New Deal.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows : 

[From the Washington Times, December 8, 1937] 
REDEALING THE NEw DEAL 


Our ears detect, without strain, a new note in the written and 
spoken utterances of various “old deal” commentators on the New 
Deal. 
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The new note is to this effect: That President Roosevelt has now 
seen the error of his ways; that he is beating a disguised retreat 
to the extreme right while trying to kid his liberal and radical 
supporters into believing he is still a little left of center; that it 
won't be long now until the New Deal is just a memory and the 
Nation shall have returned to rugged individualism. 

These old deal commentators’ only adverse criticism of this 
supposed new tack of the President’s is that he isn’t going fast 
enough to the extreme right. Hence they are volunteering all kinds 
of advice as to how he could and should speed the retreat. 

Read and tune in on this advice as much as we may, we can’t 
get any specific ideas out of it. It is all put in general terms. 
Would we be too fresh if we should inquire just what features 
of the New Deal these old dealers want the President to persuade 
Congress to repeal? 

Should this wittily christened— 


“RETREAT FROM MOSCOW”—REPEAL THE C. C. C.? 
include repeal of the C. C. C.? C. C. C. stands for Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and it has proved itself one of the finest single 
undertakings in our Government’s history. 

Approximately 2,000,000 young men have passed through the 
Cc. C. C. since its inception in 1933. Of these young men, most 
have been saved from hobo jungles or prep schools of crime or tho 
manifold other corrosions of joblessness, all have been given a 
spell of excellent outdoor living and solid food, and many have left 
the C. C. C. for good civilian jobs. Incidentally they have paid 
their board and keep by starting in this country a real system of 
coordinated soil and forest conservation and flood prevention. 

Would the old dealers want the C. C. C. repealed? 


HOW ABOUT S. E. C., F. D. L. C.? 

How about the S. E. C. (Securities and Exchange Commission) 
and the F. D. I. C. (supervising Federal bank-deposit insurance) ? 
These are two New Deal measures. Between them they have kept 
the 1937 slump up to now from degenerating into a far-flung bank- 
failure and market-crash slump, as well as a business taper-off. 

There are old dealers who admit that the S. E. C. is a good 
idea, and well carried out in the main, and plenty of these old 
dealers harbor in Wall Street. Would even the other old dealers 
want the S. E. C. abolished and Federal bank-deposit insurance 
abandoned? 

REPEAL THE WAGNER ACT? 

The Wagner Labor Relations Act is a New Deal measure to give 
labor a better show than it has had in deciding what it will 
work for and under what conditions. This law is faulty as now 
written, and should be revised, we think, so as to take some starch 
out of some rugged and ambitious labor leaders as well as out 
of some capitalists. But would the old dealers repeal it—at the 
risk of killing the chance that the present war between the 
A. F, of L. and the C. I. O. may some day be settled through the 
mechanisms of the Wagner Act? 


REPEAL P. W. A., W. P. A., S. S. A.? 

How about other New Deal items; relief, for instance, as admin- 
istered by the P. W. A. and W. P. A.? We have these millions 
of unemployed, whom industry thus far hasn’t absorbed. Are 
we simply to leave them to their fate by abolishing P. W. A. 
and W. P. A. on grounds of wastefulness and excessive cost? Or 
would it not be better for all of us to hammer on the sound 
proposition that relief should be administered as economically 
as possible while remaining adequate? 

And how about Social Security? The Social Security Act aims 
to pension off aged workers and partially compensate workers 
thrown out of jobs by economic forces—two ways of cutting down 
relief expenditures. Most enlightened nations have been doing 
such things for years. Are the old dealers asking that the 
will be improved as experience indicates it should be—and we 
wish Congress would start borrowing against S. S. A. taxes now 
being levied, so as to include people now 65 or over and now in 
need of old-age pensions. 

Just what do the old dealers want the New Deal to stop 
doing anyway? The most concrete jon yet made is to 
repeal some of the high-bracket taxes on rich men and corpora- 
tions and substitute a general sales tax. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
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dress on the subject of agricultural relief, delivered by me 
before the North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation at 
Raleigh, N. C., on September 8, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation, and guests, I am deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
be here with you today. For a long time I have wanted to come 
home and discuss with you some of the many problems confront- 
ing agriculture. I need not tell you of my great interest in those 
problems. I need not say to you that I have consistently given 
my wholehearted support to every legislative proposal and every 
Federal program designed for the betterment of conditions for the 
farmer. These things you know. 

In fact, the usual preliminaries of an address are not necessary. 
The status of agriculture cannot be improved nor can any of your 
problems be solved by speech making. You who have seen your 
crops destroyed by rain and drought, you who are forced to battle 
pests and insects, crop shortages and surpluses, not to mention 
Government red tape, have little time for preliminaries. 

When the invitation was extended for me to be here with you, 
it was evidently felt that as a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate—a position you helped to give me because you believed that I 
would measure up to the trust you imposed—I might bring you a 
timely message. It is my hope that you will not be disappointed. 
It is my desire to bring you a message of hope and a message of 
encouragement. 

I wish that I might tell you that all is well on the farm. But 
you know different. I wish that I might say to you that a full 
solution of the farm problem is on the way. But again you 
would know different. Yet I can tell you in all sincerity that 
there is a keen desire on the part of the members of your national 
legislature to do everything that is humanly possible to improve 
the economic condition of rural America; that farm legislation 
will be given the right-of-way when Congress again convenes, and 
that we hope to draft a legislative program and write new laws 
that will bring maximum benefits to those who till the soil. We 
have already done enough for the theorists and the office-build- 
ing farmers. 

At the outset, let me say candidly that I am primarily con- 
cerned with the welfare of agriculture in North Carolina, but I 
realize full well that to help you there must be a broad national 
program, designed to raise the general level of the farmer. Con- 

can act only for the common good. 

With your permission, and as I must necessarily in the time 
allotted to me discuss agriculture from a national viewpoint and in 
broad terms, I shall build my message around four main points. 
I hope to mention a few of the factors leading up to the present 
farm emergency. I would like to review some of the more re- 
cent gains in the direction of meeting this emergency. I shall 
deal briefly with legislative developments and with what is pro- 
posed in the way of new assistance to the farmer. I shall not 
use the word relief—it is not that—it is assistance from your 
Government to which you are richly entitled. In addition, I 
would also like to cite a few of the more significant trends that 
hold out new hope for our agrarian population. 

First, however, let me say that your presence here indicates your 
faith in your State and National organization, which have done 
much to improve your economic welfare and represent accurately 
the needs on the farm. It has been my privilege to work with 
your State and National leaders. I have full confidence in them. 
I seek and I accept their counsel and advice on all matters per- 
taining to agriculture. I do so because I know that they represent 
you and your welfare. 

Several days ago, it was my pleasure to look over a summary of 
the activities of your national organization—the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. While the accomplishments do not represent 
all that we want for the farmer, they show much progress in that 
direction. And even these gains would not have been possible if 
the farmers were not organized and represented by able spokesmen 
here in Raleigh and in Washington. 

In leading up to present conditions let me look into the past 
for a moment. During the last hundred years the productivity 
of the average farm worker has been stepped up greatly and there 
is every reason to believe that this trend will continue. This has 
brought the need for many adjustments and with them social 
and economic changes. Improved machinery has not been en- 
tirely responsible for increased production. It has also come 
from improvement of plants and livestock; greater ability to meet 
the challenge of insects, pests, and disease; better knowledge of 
soils; more efficient farm management, and superior marketing 
technique. 

From the days of the crude plow and hand tools, with cotton 
and corn planted by dropping seeds to be covered with a hoe as 
the home gardener operates today, through the eras of great 
mechanical inventions and plant improvements, farming has 
emerged to its present status. The farmer is no longer isolated. 
The automobile, the radio, the telephone, and newspapers have 
brought our rural population closer to centers of population, 
education, and entertainment. More farms have been electrified 
and more are being electrified as the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration proceeds with its fine program and as your power com- 
panies make it easier to secure electrical current on the farm. 
This latter development, has, in turn, brought to the farm new 


labor-saving devices, and a mew degree of convenience and 
efficiency 
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In fact, some economists contend that perhaps too much 
emphasis has been placed on production efficiency by farmers 
generally; that the gains have been passed along too rapidly due 
to intense competition, resulting in overcapitalization of land 
and limiting of the ability of the farmer to secure those things 
making for better living standards. 

Supporting this contention, they point out that in 1787, the 
year the Constitution was drafted, surplus food produced by 
19 farmers went to feed 1 city person. In recent years 19 
people on farms have produced enough food for 56 nonfarm 
people, plus 10 living abroad. Here, indeed, is a striking example 
of the increased productivity of agriculture. During the twenties 
there was a great increase in farm efficiency, in terms of produc- 
tion. From 1922 to 1926 production increased 27 percent, with 
little change in crop acreage and a decrease in the number of 
agricultural workers. 

Between 1930 and 1935 production on the farms declined 
more than 10 percent, due in part to unfavorable weather. 
Meanwhile, because of widespread unemployment in urban cen- 
ters, around 2,000,000 more people were on farms than 5 years 
before, and perhaps an equal number remained on farms in- 
stead of migrating to cities where jobs were scarce. This, of 
course, served to reduce the per capita productivity in agriculture. 

Another factor in increasing farm production since 1920 was 
increased mechanical power, releasing land formerly required for 
grazing. It is estimated that between 1918 and 1932 about 
9,000,000 horses and mules were lost to the farms, releasing many 
millions of acres of crop and pasture lands for the production of 
saleable commodities. 

In plain, everyday language, all this means that when the de- 
pression came productivity om the farms of the country was 
way beyond the ability of our people generally to buy and con- 
sume. To make matters worse, foreign markets were closed. 
As a result, great surpluses—the nightmare of things produced 
for which there was no demand at reasonable prices, the sicken- 
ing spectacie of reduced, if not entirely wiped out, farm income— 
faced the farmers of the country. It was then that we saw 
the great parade of “Hoover buggies” on the highway of North 
Carolina, a procession I earnestly hope we shall never see again. 

Farm prices over the country dropped. In 1932 the average 
price for tobacco was ten and a half cents a pound. Cotton 
brought only six and a half cents. Potatoes could be had at 
less than 40 cents per bushel. There were tottering prices for 
farm commodities and livestock all along the line. 

In that eventful year, 1932, we witnessed a militant United 
States. An aroused and angered populace went to the polling 
places in greater numbers than ever before and swept the Hoover 
administration from office. Mr. Hoover, the man who once de- 
clared that it is not the business of the Government to help the 
farmer. To replace Mr. Hoover, who went up in the air while 
farm prices and farm income went down, the people sent to the 
White House Franklin D. Roosevelt. He has not failed you, 
men and women in agriculture. You evidenced your agreement 
to that when you returned him to cffice in 1936. I need no* 
say more of events leading up to the present. 

Here let me digress a moment. Unfortunately, while we can 
do much to improve marketing conditions; while we can im- 
prove the quality of plants and livestock; while we can control 
pests and insects, production control is most difficult. As a wit- 
ness before the Senate Agriculture Committee once said, the 
trouble with production control is that “God Almighty controls 
production and He won't sign up.” For the man who can de- 
velop a workable and equitable plan for production control, 
there awaits fame and fortune. But the farmers of the country 
must be brought to realize that in unity and cooperation lies 
the success of any farm program, whatever It may be 

I mentioned the gains we have made. What happened during 
the first term of the Roosevelt administration? I will give you 
facts. Farm cash income went upward 85 percent. Farm prices 
went up 75 percent. Forced sales of farms were cut in half. 
Farm real estate values climbed 16 percent. Here, in brief, is the 
story of agricultural progress made under the leadership of our 
beloved President from 1932 to 1936. 

At the low point of $4,377,000,000 in 1932, cash income from 
farm production rose steadily until in 1936 it reached $8,100,- 
000,000, including, of course, Government payments to the 
farmers. This total was 85 percent larger than in 1932, and 
about one-quarter short of the 1929 standard. Government pay- 
ments accounted for around $400,000,000 or about 5 percent of 
the 1936 farm income. 

In the first half of 1937 farm cash income, including Govern- 
ment payments and based on farm marketings, aggregated 
$3,833,000,000, or about 16 percent more than the corresponding 
figure for the first half of 1936. It is now estimated that the 
total 1937 cash income for agriculture will be in the vicinity of 
$9,000,000,000. 

Cash incomes available for farm family living in 1936, after 
deductions for wages, operating expenses, taxes, and interest, in- 
creased even more rapidly during the 4-year span than did cash 
income as a whole. Cash income available for living from 1932 
production was $%1,473,000,000. From 1936 production it was 
$4,475,000,000. This was 204 percent above its 1932 depression 
low and within 8 percent of the 1929 level. 

The tremendous gain in farm income during the 4 years was 
somewhat offset by an increase in prices of things farmers buy. 
Allowing for an increase of 16 percent in prices farmers pay for 
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commodities and services used in living and production, the pur- 
chasing power of cash income from farm production was still 60 
percent greater in 1936 than in 1932. 

I spoke of farm prices. What has been the trend generally? 
You know prices better than I. From an average price of ten and 
a half cents a pound in 1932, tobacco went upward to 27 cents on 
July 15, 1937. Cotton rose from six and a half cents a pound in 
the former year to 12.4 cents a pound on the latter date. There 
were corresponding gains in prices for all farm commodities and 
livestock. 

It is my sincere opinion that the Democratic administration has 
done more for agriculture and for the farmers than any other 
administration in the history of the country, and done it under 
the most difficult circumstances we have ever faced. Not only has 
your Federal Government given emergency assistance, and is con- 
tinuing to give it—the plan for the immediate pegging of cotton 
prices being a case in point—but it has strengthened the position 
of the Government to permanently aid the farmer. These bene- 
fits—better schools, better roads, better weather reports, better pest 
control, and better research into new uses for agricultural prod- 
ucts—cannot, of course, be measured in terms of monetary value 
to the average farmer. It is always difficult to appreciate those 
things which benefit us only indirectly, but they do improve living 
standards in a way that cannot be reckoned in the family budget. 
They should be given proper appraisal in their relation to the 
general welfare of agriculture. 

So much for mention of increased production leading up to the 
most acute stage of the farm emergency and the gains we have 
made in coming out of the hopelessness and despair of 1932. What 
can we do to safeguard our farmers against new emergencies and 
also preserve the gains we have made to date? I see no hands 
raised to offer the answer. But I can assure you that the Congress, 
with the help of your competent leadership, will do everything that 
is possible to find the proper answer. 

As you are all aware, the collapse of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act when the Supreme Court declared this law unconstitu- 
tional was a severe blow to agriculture. In its place, the Congress 
fashioned and drafted the present soil-conservation program. 
This measure, enacted into law early in 1936 and carrying 
an annual appropriation of $500,000,000 for the aid of farm- 
ers, has been extremely helpful. If we have gained nothing from 
it but a new appreciation on the part of rural America for care 
of the soil, and also a temporary easing of farm burdens, we will 
have more than fulfilled its objective. 

It is the growing opinion in the Congress that agriculture can- 
not be raised to its proper level with one piece of legislation, 
however broad and important that piece of legislation may be. 
We must go further. The farmer should have adequate tariff 
protection to the end that he will not sell in an unprotected 
market and buy in a protected market. He must be given more 
equitable marketing facilities. His interest must be looked after 
in all legislation, whether it is drawn to directly affect industry 
or some other phase of our national life. Fortunately, members 
of Congress from metropolitan areas are rapidly coming around 
to agree that upon the status of agriculture is the basis of our 
whole national well-being. It was true a hundred years ago and 
it is true now. 

Sometime ago I saw in a CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of a few de- 
cades ago what is said to be the only cartoons ever inserted in 
the daily chronicle of Congressional happenings. It was inserted 
in some way by the late Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, and 
it bore the title of “Tillman's Analogical Cow.” In one cartoon, 
a large cow with its head in the West, was being fed agricultural 
products and Wall Street was successfully milking the cow. The 
other cartoon reversed the cow, and depicted an effort to feed it 
stocks and bonds, and the farmers in the West holding the milk 
bucket were getting no milk. To me those two cartoons carry 
a moral. It is that the prosperity of agriculture is the fundamen- 
tal basis of the welfare of all our people—that the farm is the 
keystone in our national economic arch. Obviously, it will re- 
quire time to secure more widespread appreciation of that fact. 
But it is much nearer than it has been and that in itself offers 
some hope for agriculture. 

Unfortunately, almost every legislative proposal advanced for 
assistance to agriculture is based on some form of compulsory 
production control—and drastic compulsion is not the American 
way. Yet, something must be done to guard against unreasonable 
and heavy surpluses. So if some form of compulsion is found 
to be in the best interest of the farmer, it must be of a painless 
variety and of a character that the farmers themselves will agree 
to by a majority decision of those involved. Such an idea is in- 
corporated in proposed legislation. I need not tell you that farm 
legislation was a highly controversial issue during the session 
of Congress just ended. Bills were introduced and hearings were 
held in both Houses. It was planned by leaders to put through 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937, introduced by my able 
colleague, Senator Pops, of Idaho. 

However, as it was near the end of the session before this legis- 
lation was drafted and the general opinion prevailed that a meas- 
ure of such importance should not be rushed through Congress, 
resolutions were passed authorizing the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture to study the problem and have legislation 
ready for the next session. Steps were also taken to see that the 
farm bill is given the legislative right-of-way, whether at a special 
session or the regular session in January. Meanwhile, the Senate 
committee will hold a series of regional hearings in an effort to 
obtain the views of farmers with regard to new legislation. 


Until a bill is drafted and submitted to Congress, it would be 
difficult to present accurately any outline of what it will contain. 
But it now seems apparent that there will be a general farm 
program which will include: A provision for control of surpluses 
above granary or carry-over needs, for example, a safe ratio to 
domestic consumption, plus a salable export supply, plus a reason- 
able carry-over against the possibility of dearth incident to bad 
crop year; insurance against crop losses from droughts and other 
natural causes; continuance of the present soil-conservation pro- 
gram; price-pegging loans; research laboratories to find new uses 
for farm products; and perhaps a readjustment of freight rates 
on farm commodities. 

At the risk of injecting an unfavorable note into my message I 
will tell you frankly that enactment of a new farm program will 
require your patience and your courage. You must be united 
under the leadership you choose. Only through well-organized 
and intelligent action can opposition be overcome. The cry of 
centralization and regimentation will come from many sources. 
But we know that in the final analysis it is only right and just for 
the Federal Government to step in where the State cannot do the 
job. I say that with no weakening of my strong belief in States’ 
rights. But, as I have said many times before, we have become a 
Nation of interstate commerce. The earnings and the buying 
power of factory workers in New York and Michigan have a very 
definite effect on the price the farmers in North and South Caro- 
lina will get for their commodities. We need a new conception of 
interstate commerce. Our economic march cannot move ahead 
unless we face facts and not theories. 

I would be the first to bitterly oppose to my last ounce of human 
energy any proposal to inflict compulsory legislation on the farmers 
of America when they did not want it. Likewise, I would be the 
first to support any sound proposal that is based on the needs of 
the farmer, written for the farmer, favored by the farmer, and for 
the best interests of agriculture. In that viewpoint I believe I 
reflect the attitude of a great cross-section of the National Legis- 
lature. It does not behoove giant trusts and corporations which 
have waxed rich from Government protection in the form of tariffs 
and liberalized trade restrictions to say that assistance of bene- 
ficial character to the farmer is not the American system. 

Speaking of “regimentation and centralization”, the familiar 
cry of all who oppose constructive legislation to help the masses, 
2 years ago the Congress authorized the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to make an inquiry into agricultural income with particular 
regard for monopoly in the handling of farm products. An im- 
portant report in connection with that investigation was submitted 
to Congress early this year. 

Let me read to you a paragraph from that report: “In the study 
of the situation of the handlers, manufacturers, and processors of 
agricultural products the Commission has observed the existence 
in various industries of a high degree of monopolistic control which 
in some cases has been derived, in part at least, by methods con- 
trary to the letter or spirit of the law. In some cases, no doubt, 
ineffective enforcement has been in part responsible. In other 
cases the law itself appears to require amendment.” The Com- 
mission made specific recommendations with regard to the amend- 
ment of the Clayton Antitrust Act. Here is a need for improving 
the methods whereby the farmer markets his crops. 

Earlier I expressed the thought that what is needed is not one 
piece of farm legislation but a general program. On that point 
the Federal Trade Commission reports: “The depression of agri- 
culture has been a major economic problem ever since the war. 
The restoration of farming to a reasonable degree of prosperity, 
which will permit farmers to share in the growing wealth and 
income of the country. must be the result of different types of 
action directed at different parts of the program.” 

Some progress has been made through cooperative associations 
organized and directed by civic-spirited and patriotic men. It is 
gratifying to hear on many sides that as a general rule the true 
cooperative associations have been of great value to the producers 
of farm products by increasing the bargaining strength of producers 
and reducing the spread between producers’ and consumers’ prices. 
Every precaution must be used to see that tive associa- 
tions are true cooperative associations and dedicated to the best 
interest of the farmer. I am confident that the North Carolina 
Farm Bureau Federation is representing the farmer adequately in 
that respect. 

It has been aptly stated that the mechanization of the farm has 
tended to widen the gap in the general well-being between farmers 
who are in position to embrace these advantages and those who 
are unable to do so. The one-horse plow and the rake and hoe 
are not museum pieces. But the man with these cannot be ex- 
pected to be the competitive equal of the farmer with a tractor 
and other mechanical inventions. Too rapid growth of the latter 
type farm operation will tend to center commercial production on 
fewer farms. In turn, this would swell the ranks of farmers re- 
moved from the commercial production of farm commodities. 
Unless opportunities are available for employment in cities through 
greatly increased industrial production, we will have an even more 
serious farm problem. 

Some legislatures have already considered proposals to curb the 
growth of “corporation farms” and a program for assisting tenants 
and sharecroppers to buy land has been approved by Congress. 
Loans are to be made on a 3-percent amortization basis, but ap- 
propriations made by Congress are inadequate. However, it is 
anticipated that adequate funds in the future will make this 
measure an important one—giving a new lease on life for our 
many tenant farmers and sharecroppers. 



































New hope for agriculture may be offered through a broad pro- 
of research to find new uses for agricultural products. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has already indicated that he looks with favor on 
the establishment of a laboratory in the South, and the Govern- 
ment is now utilizing many existing agencies to do much to find 
new means of bringing income to the farmer. It is not beyond 
reasonable hope to believe that much of our idle land, some of it 
cultivated and removed from production, will one day be used to 
produce commodities for use in industry. In the past, Congress 
has too often failed to heed the demands of the farmer for pro- 
tection against a flood of foreign oils and chemicals which could 
be produced from farm products. One reason for this has been 
that industry has been strong in opposing such proposals, due to 
the cheapness of the foreign product. Another is the hesitation to 
reopen tariff questions. But the strength of the farmer, through 
united and cooperative action with other farmers, is growing, and 
I hope will continue to grow. 

In conclusion, let me express the hope that in my message to 
you I have brought a few random observations on the problem of 
agriculture which will at least convey to you my own interest, 
offer you some hope and encouragement, and strengthen your de- 
termination to work in harmony with the farm brotherhood for 
the raising of the general economic level of rural America. 

It is recalled that nearly a hundred years ago a Member of the 
Senate warned the country that “Cotton is king!” I say that “Agri- 
culture is king!” It was the farmers at Lexington who fired the 
shot heard around the world. It was the farmers at Kings Moun- 
tain who saved the day. Always it has been the farmer in the 
vanguard of building a real America. Do not lose faith. The radio 
has not replaced the porch of the village store as our country’s 
great political forum. Modern inventions have changed the old 
farm and presented new conditions, but the undying and unde- 
feated spirit of our rural population still lives and is winning more 
and more attention in Washington. With all the dark spots, the 
future for agriculture seems brighter than it has for many long 
years. 
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ADDRESS BY LAMMOT pu PONT BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, DECEMBER 7, 1937 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an address entitled “In- 
dustry’s Outlook,” delivered on the 7th instant before the 
luncheon meeting of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, by 
Lammot du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amid the confusion and controversy that mark the economic 
thinking of today we stand in remarkable agreement on one 
point. American opinion seems unanimous that the chief hope 
for a lasting solution of our major social difficulties lies in the 
vigorous expansion of industry into new fields. 

All sides are looking to industry and to industrial science to 
create millions of new jobs and end unemployment for all who 
can and will work. 

Granting that the purchasing power of a part of our popula- 
tion is too low, it is industry alone that can produce the addi- 
tional national income necessary to a measurable improvement of 
this condition. 

Some parts of our agriculture are disorganized. In the past 
technological progress originating in and made available by in- 
dustry has been the recourse of the American farmer in similar 
emergencies, so that here, too, industry and science are being 
hailed as agriculture’s greatest hope. 

We have gone far in 50 years, either directly through industry 
or indirectly through the funds that industry and those who 
have profited by it have provided in taxes, in grants to educa- 
tional enterprise, scientific research, and other agencies working 
for the common good. This tremendous advance, from which 
the vast majority of us have gained, has tended to make us more 
acutely aware of the problems still facing us and of those amcng 
us who have gained little. Poverty, umemployment, and disease 
are no longer accepted by us as unavoidable world-old hazards 
of man’s existence on earth. As a people we recognize a respon- 
sibility for their progressive reduction and, if possible, their 
eventual removal, an end once thought to be unattainable. 
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Let us remember that industry inspired this viewpoint by virtue 
of solid accomplishment that has raised us, nationally, to a plane 
from which, for the first time in history, we can see over the walls 
of precedent. 

In this, the world’s most intensely industrialized Nation, pov- 
erty and want, real though they are, have become lesser problems 
than in any comparable community, regardless of its form of gov- 


ernment, rad gq aremy leadership, or its economic pattern. We have 
in the Uni States less than 7 percent of the world’s population 
and less than 6 percent of the world’s land, and yet the annual 


domestic business done by, between, and among Americans repre- 
sent almost 40 percent of the world’s trade. 

So far as America is concerned, poverty has become a relative 
term in the past 50 years. In many lands what we call poverty 
would be called well-being, what we define as well-being would be 
called riches. The most formidable social problem of the present 
dwindle into a mere fraction of the whole when we regard the 
enormity of what was undertaken by industry on this continent 
and the distance we have come toward our goal. The wonder 
today is not that we have problems still to solve but that we have 
so few of them. 

It is not surprising, therefore, in this industrial age, in this 
industrially built Nation, that the bulk of responsibility for future 
social betterment should be placed on industry's shoulders. It 
belongs there. And industry accepts that responsibility. Even 
more, we welcome this responsibility with full confidence in our 
own and our Nation's capacity to discharge it successfully. All 
that we ask is the same fair opportunity to work that we believe 
should be given to the humblest citizen. 

The difficulties confronting us are not of recent origin. Their 
roots sink through all the levels of civilization to the very begin- 
ning. It follows that they cannot suddenly be removed. New 
jobs, new wealth, farm prosperity cannot be picked like dreams 
and theories out of the air. They can be produced only through 
planned research, planned development, and by planned expansion 
of plant, sales, administrative, and other facilities, which means 
at every step the planned expenditure of capital months and years 
in advance of one penny of return. And this must be intelligent 
planning. 

In my own company certain projects only now coming to 
fruition had their genesis as far back as 8 or 10 years ago. A 
new type of motor truck tire, recently placed on the market, 
was under test for 3 years before the tire manufacturers were 
satisfied its production was warranted, and prior to that research 
chemists worked even longer on the basic development that made 
the tire possible. So-called new industries such as air condi- 
tioning, rayon, plastics, radio, were 20 or more years in developing 
their present momentum. These instances are typical. 

All forward-looking industrial activity is planned. It is based 
on what the planners believe will be the needs and conditions 
of 1, 5, 10, or even 20 years hence. Before a new factorv is built 
or an old one is enlarged, before a pound of raw materials is 
ordered or a dollar is appropriated for wages, advertising and 
other expenses, industry must know with some reasonable degree 
of certainty the conditions that will prevail once the wheels begin 
turning. Even the smallest retail merchant, who buys in Febru- 
ary for delivery in November, faces this identical problem of 
trying to gage the future. He is bold or cautious according to 
the range and clarity of his vision. So is all business 

Obviously, then, when the future is uncertain, business is un- 
certain. It becomes like an automobile driver who, blinded by 
fog, feels his way over a strange road fearful of the ditch. The 
power and speed built into the car are useless. There is no fair 
opportunity to employ them except at the risk of a wreck. Con- 
sequently the sensible driver slows down or pulls off to the side 
until the fog lifts. 

Today, industry is blanketed by just such a fog of uncertainty. 

Uncertainty rules the tax situation, the labor situation, the 
monetary situation, and practically every legal condition under 
which industry must operate. Are taxes to go higher, lower, or 
stay where they are? We don’t know. Is labor to be union or 
nonunion; is the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. to dominate it, 
and in any event what will be expected of the employer? It is 
impossible even to guess at the answers. Are we to have infla- 
tion or deflation, more government spending or less? Industry is 
without a scrap of knowledge on either subject. Are new re- 
strictions to be placed on capital, new limits on profits? In- 
dustry doesn’t know. The whole future is a gigantic question 
mark. 

TI say this in criticism of nobody. Perhaps the uncertainties of 
the recent past, which were, in part at least, the outgrowth of 
world conditions beyond any one nation’s control, justify and 
excuse the uncertainties of the present. That is for history to 
decide. What has been done, wisely or unwisely, is behind us. 
Let us leave it there. It is no time for post mortems. 

However, if industry is to be given the fair opportunity to work 
that it seeks, some definition should be given of what, to those of 
us in industry, would constitute a fair opportunity. My own 
thought may be summed up in a sentence: Give industry a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty upon which it can count in planning 
current and future operations. In short, lift the fog and let us 
see the road we must travel. 

At this juncture, the stabilization of tax rates over a definite 
period, plus a simplification of the tax structure, may be almost 
more important than the actual level of taxes. Simplification of 
the tax structure would, indeed, amount to a tax reduction, be- 
cause it would decrease the high and ever-rising cost the taxpayer 
must bear to determine what taxes he owes. The present fear 
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that we face a rapidly ascending tax scale, as well as new taxes, 
the nature of which nobody can guess, stands like a wall in the 
path of industrial expansion. 

The labor situation should be stabilized. Strikes, broken con- 
tracts, wars within labor’s own ranks, the constant threat of 
sweeping new laws have reduced industrial planning to the cate- 
gory of a gamble, so far as the labor factor is concerned. Em- 
ployer, labor, and public alike are suffering in consequence. Un- 
employment is increasing. New plants that were planned have not 
been built. They dare not be built in face of the uncertainty. 
Here again is a situation wherein the stabilization of fair condi- 
tions over a definite period may be more important even than the 
details of wage rates and hours or the precise form of labor 
organization. 

If industry is to have a fair opportunity to work, the legal rules 
under which it must operate should be stabilized immediately. 
As long as the law-making mills grind, the fog of uncertainty 
mocks the industrial planner. Business needs more than a mere 
breathing spell from legislative experimentation. It needs posi- 
tive, reliable assurance that the complicated terms and conditions 
under which it must function are finally determined, subject only 
to an unmistakable public demand for their amendment. As it 
is, the businessman is the subject of more legislative concern 
than the criminal. The latter enjoys far less uncertainty of the 
laws prescribing his operations. The criminal laws are stabilized. 

Few people realize the cost of putting one man to work. A 
recent study of more than 100 factories employing 112,000 men and 
women showed a computed average investment per employee in 
excess of $8,000, of which almost $3,000 represented working 
capital. On the basis of these figures, which undoubtedly are 
low for industry as a whole, the task of providing the facilities 
and working capital necessary to give jobs to the existing labor 
surplus in this country is one that preimposes an investment by 
private industry that would be no less than $25,000,000,000, and 
which might greatly exceed that sum. That is to say, it will take 
$25,000,000,000, or more, invested a year, 2 years, perhaps even 10 
years in advance of any hope of return on it, to create 3,000,000 
industrial jobs that do not now exist. If anything, this is an 
understatement of the problem. 

Such an expansion of the present employing structure can 
only be achieved by the discovery, development, and populariza- 
tion of new products, by vastly broadening the market for existing 
products through lowering their cost, and by maintaining a rule 
of fair return for all effort, not excepting capital effort. 

The task is staggering in its size and complexity, even assuming 
@ reasonably clear road and reasonably stabilized conditions. 
However, it is neither hopeless nor impossible. 

Since 1900 more than 50,000,000 persons have been added to 
our population. The best estimates are that we will add less 
than two-fifths of that number in the next 30 or 40 years, after 
which the population will decline. The future problem of pro- 
viding a job for every worker is, on its face, a much smaller one 
than was that of the three or four decades immediately behind us. 

At the same time the facilities for creating jobs have been aug- 
mented. It is elemental to point out that science and invention 
are based necessarily on knowledge, and that knowledge is cumu- 
lative. We know vastly more today than we did in 1900. We 
have hundreds working to create new things where before we had 
tens. Discovery has become organized. The industrial research 
laboratory is, practically, a child of only yesterday just entering 
adulthood. 

In recent years more than 10,000 new metal alloys and more 
than 250,000 new compounds of chemicals have been produced, 
Of these, only a handful as yet are in use or their possibilities 
realized. What they hold in the way of new materials for indus- 
try, new drugs for medicine, new products for new industries, 
and new jobs, is a guess beyond the most fertile imagination. 

Once dependent wholly on natural materials, only man’s own 
ingenuity is now the limiting factor in industry. From an indus- 
trial era of adaptation, we have entered a new era of creation. 
The next 10 years should outstrip the previous 20, the next 20 
the previous 50, if the opportunity for accomplishment remains 
at all comparable. America’s industry asks only that fair oppor- 
tunity. 
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which was carried by the International News Service on 
November 14, 1937, describing the secret report made to the 
British Imperial War Council in the spring of 1917. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, November 14 (INS).—The verbatim official text 
of the secret report to Britain’s Imperial War Council in the spring 
of 1917, revealing in detail the Allies’ secret deals for territorial 
spoils long before the World War ended, is presented herewith 
exclusively by International News Service. 

Obtained through the journalistic ingenuity of William K. 
Hutchinson, veteran International News Service correspondent in 
Washington, this amazing document discloses the American people 
entered the war shortly after that Imperal Council conference, 
not knowing they would, in effect, be obliged to fight for these 
secret spoils pledges. 

The cast of characters participating in the historic conference 
herein publicly recorded for the first time, included, among others, 
the following: 

Prime Minister David Lloyd George. 

Foreign Secretary the late Arthur James Balfour. 

Secretary of State for India the late Austen Chamberlain. 

Canada’s representative, Sir Robert Borden. 

New Zealand's representative, W. F. Massey. 

The official text of what transpired at the Imperial War Council 
conference with regard to the secret pledges of the Allies follows: 

“The Prrme MINISTER. I will now ask Mr. Balfour to give his 
statement on foreign policy. 

“Mr. BaLFrour. I do not think it is necessary, really, for me to 
say much about either of the two important foreign countries— 
America and Russia—at this moment, because about America some 
of the gentlemen here have more direct knowledge than is possessed 
by the Foreign Office. The Canadian representatives have a knowl- 
edge of America which we hardly possess, while as regards Russia 
we have already discussed the situation, and I think the Cabinet 
understands it as well as anybody can understand this rapidly 
moving cinematograph of Russian politics. The real thing that 
is important to us, I think, is to know whether, if, as we hope, the 
reasonable and moderate reformers win, they will be able success- 
fully to administer the country. If you look back upon Russian 
history you will see that every great movement of reform has come 
when the administrative inefficiency of the autocracy has been 
followed by some great calamity. The Crimean War, which broke 
the heart of Nicholas I, was immediately followed by the greatest 
of all revolutions, the freeing of the serfs, and other great legal 
reforms of the early reign of Alexander II. The calamity of the 
Japanese War was followed by the establishment of the Duma, 
and the administrative disgraces of the present war are followed by 
the revolution which is now going on before our eyes. But we 
have to notice that while the general feeling of disgust and dis- 
content with the inefficiency of the autocracy has always been 
able to produce these reforms we have never had the opportunity 
of seeing whether the democracy will be able to do what the 
autocracy utterly failed to do, which is to administer this enor- 
mous country and to organize it for purposes either of war or peace. 
The total failure of the autocracy is amazing if you look back, 
and my fear is whether these new people will do so much better 
than the old. In Russia there is no middle class. Corruption 
has eaten deeply into their vitals and we must not hope for too 
much. It seems certain, however, that they cannot do worse than 
their predecessors. I think that is quite clear. 

“The Central Powers, as we all know, have an enormous military 
advantage over us in their central position. They have a corre- 
spending advantage from the point of view of their aims. Ger- 
many dominates the aims of the whole of the coalition against us, 
but none of the other powers have aims which are inconsistent or 
even divergent from those of Germany. Austria, for example, has, 
or had, in the earlier days of the war, nothing except to gain by 
German successes. Germany's desire to press on in the east was 
not only good for Germany but for Austria. Turkey, of course, 
was promised hegemony in the further east, which certainly, when 
it came to the point, Germany would never have allowed her to 
exercise. But Turkey felt that her objects were identical with 
Germany, so there has been not only a central direction but a 
central motive. Now, we and our Allies, on the other hand, are 
not only not contiguous with each other, but we are as widely 
separated as we well can be. Our most important ally, next to 
France, is Russia, and we cannot get at Russia. Even to take 
away a single individual or a single mission from Russia is a 
matter which the Admiralty has seriously to consider, and steps 
for which they have to work out with the utmost caution. Japan 
is at the extreme end of the world, we are separated geographically; 
but there is a much more important separation, and that is the 
separation of temperament, and the separation of history and 
tradition. It is really an extraordinary thing on which to re- 
flect that of the five great powers now fighting on the Entente 
side, Japan and Russia were in death grips about 10 or 11 
years ago. France and England were on the edge of war more than 
once, and on more than one subject, until the Entente arrange- 
ment was finally made in the year 1904. Italy was actually joined 
by treaty with the Central Powers as a counterpoise to France and 
Russia, whilst we and Russia were regarded as almost traditional 
enemies. I remember quite well in the first days of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, which started in the year I think 1902 or 
1903, we worked out the many problems with which the Empire was 








then faced. What were they? How to prevent Russia getting India 
and how to deal with a war with France. That was 12 or more 
years Now the change which has been brought about largely 
by German ambition backed by German diplomacy, which is the 
worst diplomacy in the world, has welded all those nations into one 
coalition determined to put down this world tyranny. We have 
to accept the fact that residues of the old condition of things 
must to a certain extent remain, and one of the diplomatic 
troubles which we have to deal with for example, ts the eternal 
jealousy between Italy and France. It is curious that these two 
Latin nations, one of which owes so much to the other because, 
without Prance, Italy would hardly have gained her unity, in 
spite of that they cannot get on with each other. We are the 
link between the two. I think if you were to ask the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he would tell you that one of our dif- 
ficulties in the Adriatic is that the French will not work under 
the Italians. We ourselves are quite ready to do so. We have 
sent ships to help them and our ships work under an Italian 
admiral; but the French will not do this. In the Eastern Medi- 
terranean there is jealousy at this moment which is hampering 
our diplomacy, I do not say in a serious way, but it is vexatious 
and irritating. Greece, which is the scandal of contemporary 
diplomacy, is a scandal because three nations—the French, the 
English, and the Italians—are trying to manage her, and all of 
whom have divergent views. The Italians detest M. Venizelos— 
I do not know why—but they appear to think that under M. 
Venizelos Greece might attain to a position of influence in the 
Aegean Sea, which is inimical to the ambitions of Italy. Merely 
as a characteristic mark of what is going on, the Italians have 
been sending troops to Corfu, but nobody knows why. We can- 
not get any explanation. The French say, “Cannot you send even 
a corporal’s guard so that the British flag may be hoisted there 
as well as the French, the Greek, and the Italian?” Broadly 
speaking, however, everything is working well with the exception 
of these little elements of discord, which are very vexatious to 
the Foreign Office but which I hope will not profoundly modify 
the general course of the war. 

“I do not want to go at length into the question of Japan be- 
cause that is too large, but perhaps I ought to say a little about it. 
The great Dominions and the United States of America are natu- 
rally, and I think rightly, jealous of Japan's obtaining any footing 
within their territories. Japan, on the other hand, at present quite 
genuinely believes that what has been the sheet anchor of her 
policy for the last 12 years, namely, the British alliance, is still 
the sheet anchor of her present policy, and they still cling to that. 
Of course, we are talking quite privately, and I do not think we 
can conceal from ourselves that there its in every quarter of the 
eastern world a certain uneasiness as to whether Japan is in the 
future going to try and play the part in those regions which 
Prussia has played in Europe—whether she is not going to aim at 
some kind of domination. That fear hangs over the world. I do 
not venture to give any opinion on that at all. Lord Grey held the 
view that if you are going to keep Japan out of North America, out 
of Canada, out of the United States, out of Australia, out of New 
Zealand, out of the islands south of the Equator in the Pacific, you 
coulda not forbid her to expand in China. A nation of that sort 
must have a safety valve somewhere, and although I think Lord 
Grey carried his doctrine to excess, I think there is something in it. 
I do not, however, propose to touch further on this question. 

“As regards the war in the immediate future, I have, myself, 
no doubt that Japan, with an eye to her own interests, is quite 
genuinely helping the Allies, and helping the Allies to the best 
of her ability. She is money; unlike the rest of us, she is 
doing well; but I do not think we ought to undertake the services 
she has given or the services she is giving; and the present ad- 
ministration, so far as I can judge, is incomparably more reason- 
able in its Chinese policy than the ministry which immediately 
preceded it. They are making great professions of leaving China 
to work out her own salvation. Whether these professions will be 
carried out to the full remains to be seen, but certainly I have not 
oLserved anything at present which ought to inspire us with sus- 
picion. I do not believe suspicion is well placed. The only reason 
for which I mention that is I am told at this moment the Ger- 
mans still have hopes of detaching Japan. That telegram which 
was sent to Mexico and which produced all that excitement, you 
remember, suggested that Mexico should act as an intermediary 
bet een Japan and Germany. I do not know whether you have 
that in your minds. The plan was to bring in Japan on the 
German side. I believe that was one of Germany’s extraordinary 
blunders which she is always making, and I do not myself look 
forward with the least apprehension to anything that Japan is 
likely to do during the course of the war. 

“If I turn from these considerations, which affect the Allies, to 
the diplomatic relations between the Allies and the Central Powers 
other than the immediate military relations between the Allies and 
the Central Powers, the most important question is, Are the terms 
of peace to which we are committed of a kind which are unneces- 
sarily going to prolong the war? There is no doubt that Germany, 
as we have heard today, is in very great peril. How are they keep- 
ing up the spirits of their people? They are keeping them up in 
two ways. They are saying in the first place that England will 
succumb under the submarine warfare. They are saying in the 
second place, “You must go on fighting at whatever sacrifice, 
because, if you do not win, our enemies are determined not merely 
to beat us but to destroy us’; and every nation worth anything, 
of course, will fight to the last crust of bread and to the last 
cartridge, if its actual destruction is going to be the result of 
an unsuccessful war. 
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“The practical destruction of the Turkish Empire ts undoubtedty 
one of the objects which we desire to attain. The Turks may well 
be left—I hope they will be left—in a more or less independeat 
position in Asia Minor. If we are successful unquestionably Tur- 
key will be deprived of all that in the larger sense may be called 
Arabia; she will be deprived of the most important portions of the 
valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris; she will lose Constanti- 
nople; and Syria, Armenia, and the southern parts of Asia Minor 
will, if not annexed by the Entente Powers, probably fall more or 
less under their domination. 

“If we turn from Turkey, however, to Austria, the position is 
somewhat different. According to rumors, which you must all have 
heard, Austria is so exhausted that she would desire to have a 
separate peace; but, again, one of the difficulties about a separate 
peace is what, by the terms as interpreted in our note to President 
Wilson, will be left of Austria if we do make a separate peace? 
We have entered into treaties with Italy, Rumania, and Serbia, all 
of which affect Austrian territory. Italy, who came into the war 
in April, I think it was, of 1915, opened her mouth rather widely; 
that is Italy’s way; and she not only got the Allies to promise 
her Italian Irredenta, the populations bordering upon her frontier 
who are of Italian origin, speak Italian, and possess Italian culture, 
but she asked also for parts of Dalmatia, which, neither ethnologi- 
cally nor for any other valid reason, can be regarded as a natural 
part of Italy. Her fustification, however, was not ethnological; 
it was purely military or, rather, naval. Italy is very unfortunately 
situated in the Adriatic; she possesses the whole of the western 
seaboard of that sea, but along her coasts from Venice to Brindisi 
there is nothing really which deserves to be called a harbor at all. 

“But opposite, threatening her, within easy striking distance and 
within a few hours’ steam, there is the coast of Dalmatia with its 
islands and tts harbors contrived by nature to suit modern sub- 
marine warfare, and it is most natural that Italy should say: We 
should like, in our own interests and for our own protection, to 
possess this coast. Except from that military point of view I am 
not aware that it is easy to justify handing over the Dalmatian 
coast, which is not Italian, to Italy. But there it is, it is in the 
treaty to which we are bound. We, the French, the Russians, and 
the Italians, are bound to each other never to make peace without 
the other, and among the conditions which we have mutually 
promised are these cessions of territory which so far as Italy is 
concerned, I have just described. 

“If you turn to Serbia, we promised Serbia Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and I think that it is a most legitimate promise. They 
are of the same race, of the same language, and of the same 
religion. They are not old provinces of Austria; they were Turk- 
ish provinces up to the Treaty of 1878 in the full sense of the 
word, and after 1878, until 1908, when Austria broke through the 
Treaty of Berlin, they were still Turkish provinces in name, 
though not in adr‘ ‘ntstration or in any other substantial sense. 
Still, they are not old provinces of Austria and if Austria lost 
them nobody could say that Austria was destroyed. If you go 
a little further north and ask how you are going to treat the 
Slav population which also speaks the same form of Slav language, 
the Croat and other Slav communities to the south of the Danube 
you vndoubtedly are going to make a great breach in the tradi- 
tional Austrian Empire. But I am not aware that we are by treaty 
bound in any sense to do that. 

“The Prime MINister. The promise to Serbia was conditional. 

“Sir Rospert Borpen. Did we promise anything more than Bosnia 
and Herzegovina? 

“Mr. Batrour. We promised an outlet to the Adriatic. 

“The Prime Minister. We wanted Serbia to give up a certain 
portion of Macedonia to Bulgaria, and then we said, ‘If you do this 
when the settlement comes we will give you these Provinces, the 
population of which are more or less akin to your own. If the 
war is won by the Allies then we will give you access to the 
Adriatic. 

“Mr. Batrour. I do not see that so far as Italy and Serbia are 
concerned it cam be said that even if we had the sort of peace 
we liked it could be said that we had destroyed Austria, certainly 
not the historic Austria, the Austria of the eighteenth century, in 
any sense of the word at all. 

“When you come to our promises to Rumania and our promises 
in connection with Poland, in connection, with which I shall speak 
presently, the case is different. We promised Rumania, if she came 
in, that that part of Hungary which is predominantly Rumanian 
in race and in language should be handed over to Rumania. There 
are people who say that there are Rumanians in Hungry who do 
not wish to be handed over to Rumania. I do not know whether 
that is true or not; I should doubt it. But at all events, it is 
undeniable that to take away the Rumanian part of Hungary, 
namely Transylvania, and hand that to Rumania is to break up 
historic Hungary. That does touch the historic kingdom of Hun- 
gary. (But Transylvania went to Rumania.) 

“As regards another historic kingdom with an important past— 
Bohemia. Bohemia is predominantly Slav in language and in civti- 
lization. It differs, of course, from the southern Slavs, from the 
Serbs, for instance, in being Roman Catholic in religion and in 
speaking a language of a variety of Slav which is very different 
from that spoken by their brothers farther south. It has a history 
and a tradition of its own. It has been quite abominably used by 
Austria in this war. If all accounts are true, Bohemia has a hatred 
of German civilization and German propaganda which is intense 
and I think inextinguishable. Whether, however, all those feel- 
ings could not be adequately satisfied by giving Bohemia some form 
of autonomy in the Austrian Empire I am not so clear. I hap- 
pened to meet a few months before his assassination with the poor 
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man who was the beginning of all our troubles. He was then heir 
to the Austrian throne, and he had a view that the only way to 
keep Austria together was to make it a triple state instead of a 
dual state. 

“At present it is a dual State which is the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. He wanted to make a third element in the empire, 
namely a southern Slav. It seems to me that if you made it a 
quadruple empire and gave Bohemia autonomy, it would be a very 
curious construction, but not more curious than Austria has been 
through all these centuries, and it might really meet the views 
of the populations without absolutely destroying Austria as his- 
tory knows it. But I am afraid that does not touch the Ru- 
manian difficulty. I do not see any way out of that at present. 

“With regard to Poland, I do not think you can call the Polish 
part of Austria—in fact, it would be absurd to call it a part of 
historic Austria; it became Austrian because Frederick the Great, 
Catherine II, and Maria Theresa chose to cut up Poland and 
divide it among themselves. Galicia is not part of historic Aus- 
tria, and might and ought to go to the Poland of the future. 
But what of the Poland of the future? That, I think, is now, as 
it has been ever since the great crime of partition was accom- 
plished, the greatest crux of European diplomacy. A very dis- 
tinguished Pole came to see me yesterday, whose name I will not 
even venture to pronounce (Lord R. Cecil: Mr. Dmowski) but he 
is a man of very high character and great position. He is an 
ardent advocate for a completely independent Poland which should 
include all the Poles. But, I asked him: “What relations does the 
Poland that you desire, the Polish Poland that you desire created, 
bear to the Poland of 1772, the year of the first partition?’ 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I quite agree you cannot precisely follow those 
old frontiers.’ Part of what was then Poland is more Russian 
than Polish—the eastern part of it—and we could not ask that 
it should be taken from Russia and handed over to Poland. On 
the other hand, there is a part of Upper Silesia which had been 
taken from ancient Poland before the partition; Frederick the 
Great, in fact, took it from Austria. ‘That,’ he said, ‘is quite 
genuinely Polish.’ I think, he said, 80 percent of the inhabitants 
of the Polish area of Silesia were Poles by birth and Poles by lan- 
guage; and in his view that ought to be added to Poland. Then 
I said to him, ‘Well, what about Danzig?’ Danzig, as you will 
remember, is one of the old Hanseatic towns, and undoubtedly, 
subject to its municipal independence, it was part of the Polish 
kingdom. But I suspect, myself, it has been practically German 
for many centuries; it is certainly predominantly German at this 
moment. The country immediately around it, or a great deal of 
the country in its immediate neighborhood, is just as Polish as 
other parts of Poland; at any rate, more than 50 percent are 
Poles. But here comes the difficulty. He said, without Danzig, 
Danzig is the one outlet, the one adequate 


Poland is impossible. 
outlet to the sea, which the restored Poland would have, and unless 
you are prepared to give back Danzig to Poland it is useless to 


try and create a really flourishing modern State. Of course, you 
will remember Danzig belonged to Poland at the time of the 
partition. In fact, it belonged to Poland after the first partition. 
Frederick the Great was content not to take it at that time be- 
cause he said, with great truth, that ‘Anybody who has the 
Vistula, or the upper waters of the Vistula, will become in time 
the owner of Danzig’; as indeed he did become; but still, I think 
everybody must admit that to take away Danzig from Germany 
would be to deprive Germany of a town which is predominantly 
German; but if you have the map in your mind, it cuts off 
Konigsberg, and all east Prussia from the rest of the Prussian 
State, and therefore undoubtedly that is a thing which would 
touch German emotions and German interests very quickly. 
Konigsberg and East Prussia would become a kind of enclave, 
separate from Germany, but remaining German, embedded in a 
Polish and Russian framework. The difficulties of that are very 
great, but you see you are in a dilemma, according to my friend, 
whether Poland is absolutely independent, as he desires, or whether 
it becomes an autonomous State, bound more or less closely to 
Russia. However that may be, whether you include Danzig or 
not, any idea to make a Poland which does not include Posen 
is, in his view, destroying Poland. On the other hand, Posen is, 
at present, a very integral part of Germany, and Germany, no 
doubt would feel that if Posen were taken by a power which 
was potentially a great power, it would bring it very close up 
to the gates of Berlin. And yet, supposing we are successful, can 
we allow this war to come to an end without doing something 
substantially to get rid of the Polish scandal? It is true that 
Poland brought it upon herself. If Poland had understood the 
elements of reasonably good government, the idea that she could 
be partitioned like an inert mass, as she was, is out of the ques- 
tion. But that is in the past, and it is quite possible that the 
Poland of the future will be a useful member of the European 
community; but until she is satisfied you will have the nucleus 
of bitter discontent, and a nation going back to great and glorious 
memories, when it was the most powerful State in eastern Europe. 
I frankly admit that when the Germans say that we are fighting 
for a cause which means their destruction, it is not true in one 
sense; we are not destroying a German Germany, but we are 
trying to destroy the rather artificial creation of the modern 
Prussia, which includes many Slav elements which never belonged 
to Germany until about 140 years ago, and ought, really, not to 
belong to Germany at this moment. 

“I am afraid I am merely stating difficulties; I am sorry to say 
Iam not solving them. If we are not successful in the war, there 
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is no hope of solving them. If the war is a drawn battle, these 
great causes, I am afraid, will never be satisfactorily dealt with by 
us. If we win triumphantly, then we shall be able to deal with 
them. Let me return for a moment to my Polish friend. He 
urged me very strongly to make a public appeal now on behalf of 
Poland. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘that the Czar has gone, the Entente 
nations ought to announce publicly that they are going to estab- 
lish an independent Poland; and if you do not do that,’ he 
said, ‘there is great danger that the Germans may succeed in the 
future in doing what they have failed to do in the past, which 
is to raise a Polish army.’ 

“His view was, that the recruiting of this Polish army had 
largely failed because the magnates whether ecclesiastical or lay 
in Poland had taken the oath of allegiance to the Tsar and were 
not prepared to break it. The Tsar has gone, the oath has gone, 
and he declared that his view was that the constant pressure of 
Germany, after this particular doubt had been removed, might 
succeed in producing this great addition to her manpower. If it 
did, the effect upon the Allied cause would undoubtedly be most 
serious. He put the numbers down at between 700,000 and 
1,000,000. Supposing Poland came in, in that way, on the side of 
the central powers, and supposing Russia fell into disorganization 
and military chaos, the whole of the position in the east would be 
changed disastrously for the worse. Whether we are in a position 
to proclaim our intentions with regard to Poland, and whether, 
if we did, it would have the effect which he says, I do not know; 
I think, very likely, it would. I put this question to him: ‘The 
Czar has gone, and with the Czar one obstacle may have gone, 
but can you ask this new Russian Government to begin its career 
by handing over what the Russians regard as an indisputable part 
of their territory?’ He seemed to think it would be possible. I 
confess I have my doubts. I am sending an account of this con- 
versation to Sir George Buchanan and I shall be interested to 
hear what he says about it. 

“Personally, from a selfish western point of view, I would 
rather that Poland was autonomous under the Russians, because 
if you make an absolutely independent Poland, lying between 
Russia and the central states, you cut off Russia altogether from 
the west. Russia ceases to be a factor in western politics, or 
almost ceases. She will be largely divided from Austria by Ru- 
mania. She will be divided from Germany by the new Polish 
state; and she will not be coterminous with any of the belliger- 
ents. And if Germany has designs in the future upon France or 
the west, I think she will be protected by this new state from 
any action on the part of Russia, and I am not at all sure that 
that is to the interests of western civilization. It is a problem 
which has greatly exercised my mind, and for which I do not see a 
clear solution. These are disjointed observations in regard to 
Poland; they lead to no clear-cut recommendation on my part. I 
am not pleading for a cause; I am trying to lay before the Cabinet 
the various elements in the problem as they strike me. 

“The next branch of the subject on which I have anything to 
say is the smaller neutrals. 

“Sir Ropert Borpen. Is there any point about Belgium? 

“Mr. Batrour. With regard to Belgium I think I can very shortly 
describe the position to the Cabinet. It is more an economic than 
a diplomatic problem. I take it that whatever we fight for we 
fight for the restoration of Belgium to her old limits and her old 
condition of independence and prosperity. The Belgian Minister 
has more than once been to see me and has put to me this prob- 
lem. He said: ‘All of us, every nation will after the war, have 
to face a whole series of new and difficult questions, social, eco- 
nomic, military; the upsetting of everything is so complete, that 
there is not a nation in the world that will not have to face a 
new set of things, and do their very best to solve the problem 
raised.’ All that is true of Belgium. But what is true of Bel- 
gium is true to some extent of no other country. Unless the 
Allies will, while the war is going on, make preparation to 
help Belgium, when peace comes, even though its independence 
be restored and its old frontiers established, she will be 
left derelict; it is an industrial community, thickly popu- 
lated, depending for its very livelihood and bread for the 
people upon mining and upon manufactures. The Germans have 
not only overrun the country, but they have taken away 
all the machinery, all the raw materials, they have practically 
taken away everything for the carrying on of the elementary 
economic effort of the country, and it is impossible for Belgium 
to make itself again a going concern unless the Allies are prepared 
at the moment of peace, at the first moment possible, to pour in the 
raw material, to supply the machinery to make Belgium, in other 
words, something like what it was before the Germans overwhelmed 
it. I have no answer to that; I believe what he said is perfectly 
true, and I believe the appeal which the Belgian Minister makes to 
the Allies is one which ought to be considered. We are over- 
whelmed with work; my office can do nothing; I am not sure what 
office ought to do it. So great is the pressure that I have not had 
time to put this case before the Prime Minister and our smaller 
cabinet. I only circulated an account of my conversation with the 
Belgian Minister, but the question must be raised and it must be 
faced. I think it is one of the most important things, outside the 
war itself; but how it is to be done, other ministers and other 
departments must say. 

“Sir JosepH Warp. In regard to that restoration of machinery, do 
you mean prior to the rebuilding of the devastated Belgtum? 

“Mr. Batrour. I think we ought to be ready to pour it into the 
country if we can. 





“The Prime MINIsTER. It is impossible for the simple reason that 
all our available manufacturing capacity is put to urgent war 
work. If we have anything to spare, we put it into agricultural 
work. 

“Mr. BaLtFrour. Perhaps I should add that in my view, the no- 
tion which is going through the German mind that they can 
restore Belgian independence enough to satisfy the world, and 
yet keep a grip upon Belgian economic life, and Belgian ports, 
I regard as absolutely inadmissable. I think that is almost as 
bad as annexing Belgium, and I would fight against it to the 
last drop of my blood. I do not think that is arguable. 

“As regards the neutrals—the small neutrals I mean—Sweden 
and Royalist Greece, which must be regarded as more or less 
hostile; Spain and Holland, which I think are friendly, but more 
doubtful; Norway and Denmark, which are certainly very weak, 
especially Denmark, there is a great deal of important diplo- 
matic work and Foreign Office work done with these countries; 
but most of that work really belongs to my colleague, the Minis- 
ter of Blockade, and measured by telegrams it is far greater, I 
believe, than that of all the other offices of state put together; 
but he will make a statement upon the subject. I do not be- 
lieve I have anything more to say except this one observation. 

“Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. Are you going to say anything more 
about German aims in the Middle East and their consequence 
to us? 

“Mr. Batrour. I feel intensely upon that question. It was re- 
ferred to, I think, by the Prime Minister in his statement the day 
before yesterday, but I am quite ready to say something about it 
if you think it desirable. This war has been described, and 
quite accurately I think, as a war against the world domination of 
Germany, but I think that Germany after all was not equally 
anxious to have world domination in every direction at one and 
the same time. What Germany wanted to do was not to make 
every country equally subservient to her economic designs; I think 
her economic ambitions in these later years were largely directed, 
not, of course, wholly, but largely directed to developing the com- 
munications between Germany, through Austria, through subordi- 
nate states like Bulgaria and Turkey to the Persian Gulf and 
ultimately to India and the Far East. All the German Literature 
of the last 10 years is full of these dreams. Germany has borrowed 
a@ great deal from Napoleon; almost always the worst things of 
Napoleon’s. These are the dreams and they have eaten very 
deeply into the social imagination of the whole community. They 
picture to themselves Asia Minor, the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris and beyond, India and the East; they pic- 
ture that as a happy field where German enterprise can reign 
undisturbed. They found Great Britain and the United States 
had got before them in entirely new countries. South America 
they were nibbling at, but they had never made up their minds 
to deal with it. But they thought they had a really fair field 
in these oriental regions, and I believe that it was within 
their power to do it. I believe that if they were successful 
in this war, they would do it and that their success would 
undoubtedly adversely affect the British Empire. I will not say 
the British Empire would fall, I do not think it would, but it 
would have a very severe struggle for existence and the whole 
balance of the world’s trade and the world’s power would be 
altered. The Dominions like Australia and New Zealand would 
be in an entirely different position from what they are now. India 
would be in an entirely different position from what it is now, and 
I am not at all sure that among the dangers of German domina- 
tion, which every country has to fear, the particular dangers that 
arise through their being able to establish an unbroken avenue 
of influence from the North Sea to the Persian Gulf is not the 
greatest of all. I think whatever else happens in the war, that 
recent events have upset that dream, and I do not think that 
things could possibly go so badly that Germany could piece to- 
gether the scattered fragments of this structure which they are 
striving to complete. In that particular I think we have been 
successful. I wish I could feel that our success was as complete 
in other fields of operation and that we could look forward with 
equal confidence to breaking the designs of Germany in Europe as 
I hope we have been now in breaking her designs in Turkey and 
the Middle East generally. 

“Mr. Massey. Can you tell us anything with regard to the 
French Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine? 

“Mr. Batrour. The importance of Alsace and Lorraine is two- 
fold. In the first place, if we could transfer them back to 
France we should, I think, do something to improve the equilib- 
rium of Europe. You would remove a population which does not 
wish to be under Germany to France which it does wish to be 
under. You would further increase the population of France 
relative to the population of Germany, which undoubtedly must 
make for the equilibrium of Europe, and because it makes for 
the equilibrium of Europe, makes also for the peace of the world. 
Then there is another point. Since Alsace and Lorraine were 
taken by Germany, means have been found to utilize the great 
iron deposits of Lorraine to an extent which makes them a very 
formidable adjunct to Germany’s industrial power. I frankly 
admit that I should very much like to see these great fields of 
industrial enterprise restored to their original owners. Germany's 
strength in coal and steel is an absolutely new phenomenon, you 
must remember, since the War of 1870, and it is one of the 
most formidable factors in her success in this war. 

“The Prime Mrnister. And it is one you cannot touch by the 
blockade. 
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“Mr. Batrour. I was told that when the war broke out, Ger- 
many had a greater power of producing munitions at the moment 
than the whole of the rest of the world put together. She 
owed that, of course, partly to her desire to be prepared in a 
military sense, but partly to these enormous resources which she 
has developed since 1870, of which the iron and coal fields west 
of the Rhine are an important part and, therefore, from that 
point of view as well as from the more strictly political and 
diplomatic point of view, I should be most desirous to see Alsace 
and Lorraine restored to France. I am told that the French are 
not so eager about them as they were. Or let me put it rather 
differently; I am told that the war-weariness in certain sections 
of French society in consequence of their terrific losses and the 
general burdens which the war has thrown upon them are so great 
that if they could get an honorable peace, even without Alsace 
and Lorraine, or even a small fragment of Alsace and Lorraine, 
they might be content to take it. I should be very disappointed 
if this war ends without the complete restoration of the ancient 
frontiers of France. 

“The only other thing I have to say ts that German atrocities 
have really had an important diplomatic effect. I think that when 
Lord Robert Cecil comes to speak, he will tell you how great an 
effect upon allied diplomacy has been the terrorism which Ger- 
many has inspired and produced in Holland, Denmark, and Norway. 
These countries are trembling at the German terrorism. They 
hate Germany, they hate the domination of Germany, but they 
feel that if they quarrel with Germany, they will be as Belgium 
is, and that is undoubtedly a very great diplomatic weapon in the 
hands of Germany. It is painful to have to admit it, but I think 
it is true. 

“The Prime MINISTER. I am sure we are very much obliged to 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for his most illuminating 
exposition. I do not know whether any members of the Cabinet 
would like to ask any further questions.” 


Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


STATEMENT BY H. C. FLEMING, PRESIDENT OF THE OIL 
WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following statement by 
H. C. Fleming, president of the Oil Workers International 
Union, giving the grounds of the opposition of that organiza- 
tion to the pending wage and hour bill, and also an amend- 
ment proposed by him: 


The petroleum industry made an extraordinary adjustment of 
hours of employment under the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
Code of Fair Competition for the Petroleum Industry, signed by 
the President August 19, 1933, and as a result the 36-hour work- 
week insofar as employees, other than clerical are concerned, be- 
came the maximum hours of work for the entire industry, and for 
the most part has continued in effect throughout the industry. 
There are, however, a few of the smaller companies that have con- 
ducted themselves beyond the law and failed, both under the 
Code of Fair Competition as well as now, to observe the universal 
application of the 36-hour workweek. 

The proposed wage and hour bill provides for a 40-hour maxi- 
mum workweek and a 40-cent minimum hourly rate. If this 
becomes the law of the land without suitable amendment applying 
particularly to the petroleum industry, it will defeat the very pur- 
pose that the act intends to accomplish; that is, added employment. 
This act would reduce the employment load in the petroleum in- 
dustry approximately 18 percent, because the industry would take 
advantage of the specific fact that they have gone from 36 hours’ 
employment as a standard week to 40 hours by direction of the 
Congress of the United States. 

While it is true that certain collective bargaining agreements 
exist within the industry establishing 36 hours as a maximum 
workweek these companies would be faced with an unfair competi- 
tive relation with other oil companies if they attempted to main- 
tain, by virtue of collective bargaining, 36 hours as against a 
40-hour week that would become effective with the adoption of the 
bill by the Congress, 

It is because of this special situation applying to the great petro- 
leum industry that the attached amendment is proposed. All 
Congressmen coming from oil-producing and refining centers, 
such as the great refineries no the Atlantic seaboard, New Jersey, 
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Pennsylvania, Gulf Coast, Great Lakes, and Pacific coast, would be a 
party to increasing the hours of employment of their constituents 
4 hours per week if they voted for the bill without the proposed 
amendment applying to the petroleum industry. 

The 36-hour workweek in the petroleum industry is an accepted 
principle, and surely the great arm of the Federal Government is 
not going to be used to disturb this equitable principle which is 
now operating favorably, both to the employee and to the employer. 

It is because of the unique situation as it affects the petroleum 
industry where we have weekly hours of employment less than the 
bill provides that we urge this special amendment to safeguard 
this forward-looking program established in 1933. 

Amendment to wage and hour bill proposed by Mr. H. C. Frem- 
ming, president of the Oil Workers International Union, together 
with statement of Mr. Fremming explaining the position of his or- 
ganization with respect to the pending bill and the need for this 
amendment to protect the workers in the oil industry. 


AMENDMENT TO WAGES AND HOURS BILL NO. —, APPLYING TO THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY ONLY 


In drilling, production, refinery, and pipe-line operations the 
maximum hours for clerical employees shall not exceed 40 hours 
in any one week. 

All other employees in these operations, except executives, super- 
visors, and their immediate staffs, and pumpers of “stripper wells”, 
and employees on isolated properties, shall work not more than 40 
hours in any 1 week, nor more than 72 hours in any 2 weeks, nor 
more than 16 hours in any 2 days. 

The minimum daily rate of pay, based upon 6 hours maximum 
employment per day, shall be $5 per day. 


The Housing Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
Queens County, N. Y., which I have the honor of represent- 
ing in Congress, this year leads all other cities and counties of 
the country in the building of new homes. 

Between January 1 and November 1 this year a total of 
5,346 building permits for dwellings to house 14,340 families 
were issued. The cost of this building program was estimated 
at $61,296,295. 

Hearings are now being held before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on President Roosevelt’s recommended 
amendments to the National Housing Act. The chief ob- 
ject of the proposal is to enable home builders to buy homes 
with a 10-percent down payment, financed through F. H. A. 
insured mortgages, the cost of which will not exceed $6,000. 

While I am enthusiastically for this proposal, and I be- 
lieve that it will encourage building throughout the country 
and be an important factor in restoring economic pros- 
perity, I feel that some benefits should be offered to those 
people who can afford a home costing more than $6,000. 
In Queens County, where there is much active building 
going on at the present time, the average house costs some- 
where between $6,000 and $10,000. Consequently, if the 
limitation is set at $6,000, a great many people in my county 
and similar counties will not be aided. The change in the 
law offers them no inducement to build homes. 

The leading builders of Queens County on Long Island 
assure me that the new housing plan if extended to include 
dwellings costing over $6,000 will start a building boom and 
will attract a very responsible type of home builder. 

In view of this situation, I therefore recommend that the 
home builder who desires, or is compelled to pay more than 
$6,000 for his home, be given the benefit of the 10-percent 
down payment on the first $6,000 of the price of his house, 
and thereafter pay a graduated increase until at a certain 
price the amount of down payment reaches 20 percent. 

At the completion of the hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, I intend to make such recommenda- 
tions, and I hope that my colleagues in other parts of the 








country who are similarly affected will get in touch with 
the members of the Banking and Currency Committee and 
recommend that my amendments be adopted. 


Logrolling Farm Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, we have now debated H. R. 
8505, known as the Jones bill, being the bill that the Agri- 
cultural Committee reported out, for about 10 days, and the 
more we have debated it and the more we have amended it 
the worse it has become. This bill is not what the farmers 
want nor what they expected. The best friends of the ad- 
ministration are those of us who are opposing this bill and 
who still feel that at this late hour this administration may 
be saved from the responsibility of the enactment of this bill. 

I have not yet discovered a single Member of Congress, 
except some of the members of the committee, who is for 
the bill and who does not secretly wish its defeat. Not a 
single farm organization now defends this bill. Even Ed 
O'Neil, of the Farm Bureau, whom we once suspected of 
being the bill’s daddy, now disowns this monstrosity. He is 
reported to have stated that the Secretary of Agriculture was 
running out on him. I am very much afraid that his mem- 
bers have been walking out on him. 

Well, it will take a lot of running out if this monstrosity 
is finally forced through Congress and enacted into law in 
its present form. The bill as now amended is the result of 
sectional logrolling. It consists of many contradictory parts. 
If it becomes a law, it will continue to divide the people 
along sectional lines. It will lead not only to hatred and 
sectionalism but it may end in disaster. 

It is for this reason that I am joining with friends on the 
Democratic side of the aisle in the hope that we may save 
the day by substituting the Eicher-Massingale cost of pro- 
duction bills, H. R. 8521 and H. R. 8522. These two bills are 
identical. I give below a comparison between the Jones bill, 
which is the committee bill, and the Eicher-Massingale bill. 


THE JONES BILI-—H. R. 8505 THE EICHER-MASSINGALE COST-OF- 


PRODUCTION BILI-—-H. RB. 8521 
AND 8522 


1. The powers of the Fed- 
eral Government to be exer- 
cised under this bill are 
well within the constitutional 
authority of Congress. 

2. Under the Jones bill 2. Under the Eicher-Mas- 
Congress decides and deter-  singale bill Congress deter- 
mines no policy with refer- mines and defines a definite 
ence to the stability of agri- policy with reference to the 
culture, and leaves wide and minimum of farm income, 
undefined discretion in the our domestic agricultural 
control of farm production. economy, the handling of 

surplus farm commodities, 
and the stability of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

3. It is indefinite, compli- 3. It is simple and direct, 
cated, incapable of being easily understood by Con- 
understood by Congress, by’ gress, proposed administra- 
proposed administrators, by tors, farmers. It is capable 
farmers—therefore, unwork- of accomplishing the objec- 
able. tives and therefore workable. 

4. The operation of the 4. The Ejicher-Massingale 
Jones bill would take the bill will fully protect our 
American farmer out of the American farmers in the 
foreign market and would domestic market and will 


1. Is unquestionably un- 
constitutional, 
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THE JONES BILL—H. R. 8505—Ccon. 


put the foreign farmer into 
our domestic market. 


5. The operation of the bill 
and the powers contained in 
it would freeze the farm 
income under a limitation 
of price and a limitation 
of production which is less 
than the farmers’ cost of 
production. 


6. The Jones bill would 
reduce production of food 
and fiber at a time when the 
President says that one- 
third of the Nation is ill-fed 
and ill-clad. 


7. The bill includes the 
Soil-Conservation Act and 
rearranges its provisions and 
payments. 


8. The Jones bill would 
cost the Treasury from 
seven hundred and fifty mil- 
lion to more than a billion 
dollars. 


9. There are no provisions 
in the Jones bill for financ- 
ing this ambitious program 
and no suggestions as to how 
the money would be raised 
and where the money could 
possibly come from. 


10. The bill aims directly 
at regimenting and control- 
ling the farmer—his farm 
and his production—without 
provisions or methods for 
escape, 


THE EICHER-MASSINGALE COST-OF- 
PRODUCTION BILI—H. R. 8521 
AND 8522—continued 

enable our farmers to con- 
tend for and compete in the 
world markets for our sur- 
plus farm production without 
injury and with benefit to 
our foreign trade. 

5. The bill will assure the 
farmer of an income of not 
less than the average cost of 
production for his products 
consumed domestically and 
assures him of the world 
price, less the cost of han- 


dling, of whatever surplus 
farm production he may 
produce for the foreign 


market. 

6. The operation of the 
Eicher-Massingale bill will 
increase and expand the 
consumption of farm com- 
modities and the products of 
labor and will enable the 
farmer to produce freely for 
both our domestic and for- 
eign markets to meet their 
increased demands at home 
and abroad and virtually 
eliminate unemployment and 
the necessity for there being 
an ill-fed and ill-clad one- 
third of the population. 

7. The enactment of this 
bill will in no way interfere 
with the Soil Conservation 
Act, which extends to Janu- 
ary 1942 but will enable the 
farmer with his new “secur- 
ity” and “out of income” to 
conserve and protect soil 
fertility and make soil-con- 
servation payments unneces- 
sary long prior to the expira- 
tion of the Soil Conservation 
Act. 

8. The Ejicher-Massingale 
bill will not cost the Govern- 
ment any money except a 
small initial capital invest- 
ment and virtually the entire 
annual administrative cost 
will be deducted from the 
proceeds of surplus farm 
commodities. 

9. This Eicher-Massingale 
bill requires no annual ap- 
propriations, no new levies, 
no new taxes, and definite 
and specific provision is made 
for the financing of the sale 
of export farm commodities 
from the proceeds thereof. 

10. The bill gives the farm- 
er liberty and freedom, as- 
sures him of security, pro- 
tects his income at not less 
than the average cost of 
production, gives agriculture 
real equality and a compa- 
rable purchasing power with 
industry and labor. 
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THE JONES BILL-—H. R. 8505—con 


11. The provisions of the 
bill makes it doubtful and 
improbable that it can be 
put in operation during the 
year 1938. 


12. The Jones bill would 
reduce the farmers to the 
status of Government wards, 
will keep them permanently 
on the dole and regimented 
as serfs and incompetents. 
Cash payments from the 
Treasury can neither be de- 
termined or sustained year 
after year. The Govern- 
ment cannot borrow and 
sources of taxation cannot 
be found with farm produc- 
tion reduced and farm in- 
come limited and agriculture 
impoverished. 
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THE EICHER-MASSINGALE COST-OF- 


PRODUCTION BILI—H. R. 8521 
AND 8522—continued 
11. The bill can be put 


into operation and be effec- 
tive within 60 days after it 
becomes a law. There is 
fully 6 months time before 
the bill would need to be in 
operation in order to be fully 
effective on the 1938 ccm- 
modities under the terms of 
the bill. 

12. The Eicher-Massingale 
bill is politically and eco- 
nomically sound. It in- 
volves no annual cost to the 
Treasury. The bill will put 
more than a majority of our 
6,800,000 farmers into the 
income tax paying class un- 
der present rate schedules. 
It will enable our farmers to 
be financial supporters of 
the Federal Government— 
not recipients of doles. It 
will enable farmers to bal- 
ance their own budget—con- 
tribute to the balancing of 


the Federal Budget, enable 
farmers to keep and own 
their own homes, will en- 
able tenants to become 
home owners without further 
financial assistance from the 
Federal Treasury. 


Federal-Aid Highways 


Congress should not reduce the Federal aid to the States for 
road construction. Such action will be disastrous to highway- 
building programs of the various States, unemployment will in- 
crease, and beneficial public works will be stopped. Congress 
should instead increase allotment to the States up to full amount 
of Federal taxation revenue derived from gasoline and automotive 
taxes. This action by Congress would divert highway-tax money 
to other governmental purposes, a practice for which the Federal 
Government now penalizes the States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEWEY W. JOHNSON 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. JOHNSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the President 
of the United States, on November 30, laid before this House 
a request for drastic retrenchment in the annual allotments 
of Federal aid to the various States for highway construc- 
tion. This message of the President was his answer to 
widespread appeals in the press and over the radio by certain 
citizens that he use his powerful influence in behalf of 
retrenchment of governmental expenditures. Under this 
recommendation of the President the allotments would be 
cut down to $100,000,000 in a year, and would seriously 
hamper the recovery contributions of the various States to 
the solving of the unemployment problem while at the same 
time building great systems of national highways for the 
benefit and convenience of all the people of the Nation. I 
have prepared 22 questions and answers which analyze the 
history and application of the 1916 Hayden-Cartwright Act 
down to the present, generally as it applies to the Nation 
as a whole, and particularly as it applies to my own State 
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of Minnesota. I am sure that Members of this Congress 
will find that this analysis applies in each of their States, 
and I urge that they investigate the disastrous consequences 
to the highway programs in their own States. The 22 ques- 
tions and answers follow: 

1. Q. What is Federal aid to highways? 

A. At present (for July 1, 1937, to July 1, 1938) it consti- 
tutes: 


Regular Federal aid to trunk highways, requiring 
matching by equal funds from the State_...-------- $3, 495, 000 

Funds for grade-crossing elimination, not requiring 
matching iithtimdiihatitn in comeehnneminnhiin =a 

Aid to improvement of secondary and feeder roads, to 
be matened by Che COURtIO. ..ncdcconcscunscnnescss 700, 000 
TRE. ic cicicinthcintickstptilinatntinanindiatias ee 5, 538, 000 


2. Q. Is this a gift of the Federal Government to the 
States? 

A. Not by any means. It is only a return to the States by 
the Federal Government of money collected by the Federal 
Government from those States, for highway purposes. 

3. Q. What are the sources of these Federal-aid highway 
funds? 

A. The United States Government will collect this year, 
according to the United States Treasury Department’s own 
estimates, $349,900,000 from the road users of the Nation, 
$204,000,000 of it in gas taxes and $145,900,000 in automotive 
excises. 

4. Q. How much of this will be collected from the motor- 
vehicle operators of Minnesota? 

A. Approximately $8,500,000. 

5. Q. If Federal aid is continued next year, will Minnesota 
be getting back for roads more than it pays in Federal road- 
user’s taxes? 

A. No. If the full Federal-aid program, set up by Con- 
gress back in 1936 for next year’s allotments, is carried out, 
the United States Government will pay to the States in Fed- 
eral aid only $238,000,000 of the $349,900,000 it collects from 
motorists. 

It will pay back for highways in Minnesota less than 
$5,600,000 of the $8,500,000 it collects from Minnesota high- 
way users. 

6. Q. What will be the principle established if all Federal 
aid is canceled for next year, as the President has suggested 
to Congress? 

A. The United States Government would be overturning 
a principle of many years standing, and would simply be 
diverting Federal highway revenues to purposes other than 
highway improvements—the $350,000,000 annual tax load on 
motor-vehicle owners would not be lightened 1 penny. 

7. Q. Is this in line with or contrary to Federal precedent? 

A. It is not only contrary to precedent, but a gross breach 
of contract with the States. In 1934, on June 18, the Con- 
gress of the United States wrote into the Federal Highways 
Act an amendment laying down this principle: 

It is unfair and unjust to tax motor-vehicle transportation un- 


less the proceeds of such taxation are applied to the construction, 
improvement, or maintenance of highways * * *.” 


8. Q. What has been the attitude of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward diversion of highway revenues to nonhighway 
purposes? 

A. Diversion has been so vigorously opposed that the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agri- 
culture, has withheld Federal aid money from some States 
as a penalty for diversion of highway revenues. Yet, if Fed- 
eral aid is canceled, or even reduced, the United States Gov- 
ernment will be practicing exactly what it has forbidden the 
States to do. 

ITS HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


9.Q. Is this Federal aid something new in Federal-State 
relations? 

A. No. The principle of Federal aid was established with 
the enactment of the first “Hayden-Cartwright bill” in 1916, 
two decades ago, setting up funds on a matching basis for 
payment to the States to encourage highway construction. 

It has been continued ever since—for more than 20 
years—and its increase in scope has been directly propor- 








tionate to the progress of Middle Western States in “pull- 
ing themselves out of the mud.” 

10. Q. What does this Hayden-Cartwright bill do? 

A. It attempts to recognize the necessity of long-time 
planning in the wise and judicious use of funds for high- 
way improvement. Therefore, through enactment of this 
bill, the Congress of the United States advises the States in 
advance how much Federal money they will receive through 
the Bureau of Public Roads for the 2-year period ahead. 

For instance the Hayden-Cartwright bill, passed in 1936, 
set up annual funds of approximately: $125,000,000 regular 
matched Federal aid; $50,000,000 for grade-crossing elimi- 
nation; $25,000,000 for secondary and feeder roads; $14.,- 
000,000 for forestry roads; and instructed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to divide and allot approximately these amounts 
to the various States, each year, for the years beginning on 
July 1 of 1937 and 1938. In other words, the Federal aid 
program, determining the funds which the States could ex- 
pect to receive, was set up in 1936 for the biennium expiring 
July 1, 1939. 


CONTRACTS AND BALANCE SHEETS 


11. Q. If the President’s recommendation is carried out, 
and all Federal aid canceled next year, does this or does it 
not constitute a breach of contract? 

A. Yes; it constitutes a definite breach of contract with 
the States, for the Hayden-Cartwright Act, passed in 1936, 
promised these funds to the States for 1938 as well as 1937. 
It pledged Congress to make the actual appropriations when 
the time came, and even instructed the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make the allotments to the States before next Jan- 
uary 1, 1938, for the fiscal year of July 1, 1938, to July 1, 
1939. The President admitted in his message that it was a 
“contractual obligation,” which he advocated be abolished. 

On the strength of this promise, unviolated for 20 years, 


| the States have proceeded to raise highway revenues with 


which to match promised Federal funds, and have proceeded 
with plans, engineering work, and programming of their 
highway projects accordingly. 

12. Q. How does the balance stand now between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments—that is, how do the amounts 
collected by the Federal Government in road-users levies and 
the amounts paid back to the States in Federal highway aid 
compare in dollars and cents? 

A. Since the origin of the National Highway Act in 1916 
the Federal Government has collected in taxes related to 
motor vehicles, that is from the road users of the Nation, 
a total of $2,033,922,000. During the same two decades it 
has returned to the States for highway improvement. even 
including the special highway aid and relief-employment ap- 
propriations of the past 5 years, only $1,987,655,000. (Au- 
thority: Treasury and Internal Revenue statistics submitted 
to United States Senate by Senator Haypen, November 30, 
1937, CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, p. 502.) Therefore, the 
Federal Government has collected from the States, over 
the 20-year period, $46,000,000 more in highway rev- 
enues than it has returned to them for highway im- 
provement. 

13. Q. Has not the Federal Government, however, handed 
out to the States for highways vastly more money than it 
has collected from them during the so-called depression and 
recovery periods? 

A. No. Surprising as it may be, even during these past 
5 years, when the Federal Government was appropriating 
far more than ever before in emergency outlays to provide 
employment and revive business through highway construc- 
tion, all appropriations for highway purposes total $1,490,- 
000,000. During this same period, statistics of the United 
States Bureau of Internal Revenue show, the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected from highway users in the various States 
$1,337,000,000, or almost as much as was being spent. Those 
who use the roads have paid virtually all the cost of work 
done with Federal funds on those roads, even during the 
emergency. (Authority: Treasury and Internal Revenue 
statistics submitted to United States Senate by Senator 
HayveNn, November 30, 1937, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, p. 502.) 
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14. Q. From what sources come these vast revenues? 
A. The Secretary of the United States Treasury estimates 
that for the present fiscal year there will have been collected 
in gasoline and excise taxes from highway users: 
SKETCH NO. 1 





Federal gasoline tax (1 cent) ....................... $204, 000, 000 
Lubricating 0116... .wccen<ccccascnnncoeescccccconce 33, 300, 000 
Tires. .....--.<<.- 000 -- = Sasuceaseanesnananease 37, 000, 000 
Passenger cars and motorcycles_.._.-.----~--------. 58, 200, 000 
Trutlincncct cceenssnccnocecccescenaescensesecsecece 8, 100, 000 
Parte and accessor ics......ccaccweccenenceccconcccceve 9, 300, 000 

349, 900, 000 


or, in round numbers, $350,000,000. (Authority: Treasury 
and Internal Revenue statistics submitted to United States 
Senate by Senator Haypen, November 30, 1937, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, p. 791.) 

15. Q@. How much of this highway-users’ money does the 
Hayden-Cartwright Act promise to return to the States for 
highway purposes next year; that is, if the Federal Govern- 
ment does not break its contract and cancel Federal aid? 

A. The entire program of Federal aid, as now set up by the 
act of June 16, 1936, provides for expenditures in Federal 
highway improvement funds to the States of $238,000,000. 
Thus the entire Federal-aid program contemplated would 
return to the highways $112,000,000 less than the Federal 
Government collects from the highway users. 

The highway users are far more than paying their own 
bill. 

16. Q. In that case, why did the President ask Congress 
to cancel Federal aid? 

A. To utilize these highway funds to balance the Budget. 

17. Q. If this Federal aid is canceled to balance the 
Budget, what would be the result? 

A. The entire sum would be collected from those who use 
the highways just as it is now—their load would not be light- 
ened—but the money would go to other purposes in no way 
related to improvement of the roads. In other words, they 
would pay as much, but get none of it back. Minnesota 


would still contribute its $8,500,000 a year, but would lose | 
the $5,500,000 a year it expected to get back for highway | 


improvements. 

On the other hand, if Federal levies on gasoline, motor 
vehicles, and allied products were reduced or repealed, in 
fairness to the users of the highways, then the Nation would 
be no nearer to balancing the Budget than if the diversion 
had never been undertaken in the first place. 

Meanwhile highway improvement, made more necessary 


than ever before by the constantly and sharply increasing | 


number of motor vehicles traveling at ever-increasing speeds, 
would virtually be brought to a standstill. Highway prog- 
ress would cease, for highway development even now is drop- 
ping behind the ever-increasing highway demand. 

HOW MUCH ARE WE SPENDING? 

18. Q. There is abroad a general opinion to the effect that 
Minnesota has been expending unusually large sums for 
highway improvements in recent depression years, and, 
therefore, can afford a breathing spell. Is this true? 

A. Absolutely not. In fact it is one of the most fallacious 
of public impressions. 

19. Q. What are the facts? 

A. During the 4-year period from 1929 to 1932, inclusive, 
the last 4 years of the old 7,000-mile State trunk highway 
system, the Minnesota State Highway Department received 
in revenues which could be expended for trunk-highway 
purposes a total of $99,211,456.64. 

During the 4 years 1933-36, inclusive, with the State’s 
trunk highway system increased by legislative action to 
11,350 miles, the highway department received for expendi- 
ture for trunk highway purposes a total of only $76,- 
329 923.04. 

Therefore, the average yearly expenditure during 1929-32, 
including millions of dollars for maintenance as well as con- 
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| 480.76, or, on 11,350 miles of the enlarged trunk system, 


$1,064 per mile. 

20. Q. Do these figures include the special aid given the 
State highway system through so-called recovery funds and 
direct grants for highway work? 

A. Yes; all such funds are included. For instance, in- 
cluded in these revenues for the last 4-year period, are 
$20,955,954.35 in special Federal aid. Were this total for 
the years 1933-36 not included, the State would have had 
available for trunk-highway use only $55,373,968.69 for the 
entire period. This drop in normal revenue sources is due to 
two facts: First, the Minnesota Legislature in 1933 reduced 
automobile-license fees by nearly half, cutting State highway 
revenues by more than $4,000,000; second, regular Federal 
highway aid on a matching basis was so drastically reduced 
during 1934 and 1935, while large special work-relief appro- 
priations were being allowed, that Minnesota's regular Fed- 
eral-aid funds for the 4-year period 1933-36, totaled only 
$5,769,047.98, as compared to $15,261,697.09 for the previous 
4-year period of 1929-32, despite a 65-percent increase in 
trunk-highway mileage. 

The only Federal funds received in Minnesota for highway 
purposes during the 1933-36 period that are not included 
above are a total of $1,811,426.55 that was allotted to the 
State for county projects, forestry projects, and a planning 
survey. This money, none of it, could be spent on the State 
trunk-highway system. 

It should here be noted that the special relief allotments to 
the States during the emergency period regarded the accom- 
plishments in road building as secondary, and the provision 
of jobs for relief employment as primary, in importance. 

It should also be noted that the money for such Federal 
funds given to the States was provided by Federal bond 
issues. If the Federal Government were to utilize the bal- 
ance of $112,000,000 a year, between the money collected 


| from highway users and the money allotted back to States 


for highway purposes, to retire such of these bonds as pro- 
vided funds for highway work, it is doubtful if the highway 
users and motor-vehicle owners of the Nation would register 
any serious objection. They do object, however, to their 
highway taxes (which are levied in addition to their bearing 
their full share of other taxes) being used for entirely non- 
highway purposes. 
CAN WE FACE THE CONSEQUENCES? 


21. Q. If Federal aid is canceled for next year, as the 
Chief Executive has proposed, and if it is drastically reduced 
by the 1938 Congress for the years to follow, what will be 
the effect on Minnesota? 

A. Construction and improvement work on the State’s 
11,350 miles of trunk highways, except maintenance im- 
provements will be brought virtually to a standstill on next 
July 1. 

The program already drafted for next year, including 
projects already planned for and promised to communities 
in every section of the State, will have to be abandoned. 

Instead of the nearly $10,000,000 construction program 
undertaken this year, Minnesota will be able to undertake 
only about a $3,000,000 program. 

State money, levied on motorists and road users with the 
understanding that the Federal Government would match it 
dollar for dollar and make possible twice as large a program 
as the State would be paying for, will have to support the 
entire cost of this program. 

Hundreds of miles of newly surfaced roads, treated with a 
light bituminous coating under agreement with the Bureau 
of Public Roads that they would be further improved from 
future Federal-aid funds, will have to be left to rapid dete- 
rioration under a traffic that they were never intended to 
bear for any long period of time. 

Projects promised to close paving gaps in various sections 


| of the State will have to be abandoned. 
struction and improvement work, was $24,802,864.16, or, on | 
7,000 miles of trunk highways then existing, $3,686 per mile. | 

By contrast, the average yearly expenditure during 1933-36, | 
including both maintenance and construction, was $19,082,- | 


The State’s proud program to halt the disastrous toll of 
human life and property damage, by construction of over- 
heads and underpasses at dangerous railroad crossings, will 
have to be forgotten. 
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The highway department’s plans to eliminate other death 
spots by widening, straightening, and “safetyizing” trunk 
roads in congested areas, bearing abnormally heavy traffic, 
will be reduced to the point of futility. 

All of the State’s 87 counties, which have programmed the 
use of $600,000 a year for 4 years in Federal money for im- 
provement of their secondary and feeder roads, will see their 
hopes shattered and the financial burden of such roads 
thrown back on the county taxpayers. 

Yet the motorists of Minnesota will still contribute their 
$8,500,000 a year to the Federal highway levies without get- 
ting any of it back. 

22. Q. What would be the effect of Federal-aid cancelation 
on employment? 

A. During the present year 18,000 man-jobs have been pro- 
vided by work on the Minnesota trunk-highway system. 
Maintenance operations utilized 4,000 of these men. The 
other 14,000 jobs were provided by construction work. 

If Federal aid is halted, at least 10,000 of these men will 
have to look to other than the construction industry for 
employment, or they and their families will have to turn to 
the depleted treasuries of local governments for relief. 


In addition, thousands more, employed in the production 


of highway materials and the manufacture of highway-con- 
struction machinery, will be thrown out of work. 


H. R. 1620 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT DEANE, OF NEW YORK, RELATIVE 
TO MUTUAL SECURITY 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. 
come to face a few simple facts regarding the economic 
situation in this country. There seems to be a lot of unrest 
and no one is happy. Labor blames the employer for its 


Mr. Speaker, the time has 


plight. The employer blames labor for disruption of busi- 
ness and mounting costs. The farmer blames the middle- 
man for inadequate prices and his fellow farmers for over- 
production. And everyone blames the Government and 
Congress for prevailing conditions. 

The time is here to quit these efforts to find a “goat” for 
the economic disturbances from which every citizen of the 
Nation is suffering today, and to see if a solution, in which 
all groups in the Nation can collectively join, and which will, 
in turn, benefit every man, woman, and child, is not at 
hand. 

On January 5, 1937, there was introduced in the House of 
Representatives by my good friend, Frank W. Boykin, of 
Alabama, House bill No. 1620. That bill, if enacted into 
law, would provide the means of halting not only the present 
economic recession but of any future recession, no matter 
how induced. But more than that, it would provide a truly 
automatic method of permanently sustaining an effective de- 
mand for every type of agricultural, industrial, and commer- 
cial product or service which our people require or desire 
for a high standard of living. 

Our workers need permanent security in the form of an 
opportunity to work in private industry at good wages. The 
plan provided for in the bill would give them such security. 

Our farmers need the largest possible market at satisfac- 
tory prices for the products of their farms. The plan would 
provide such a market. 

Business needs a constantly sustained demand for the 
products of industry. The plan would provide such a de- 
mand. 
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The professions need a consistent demand for their talents 
and services. The plan would provide such a demand. 

In other words, the Nation as a whole needs to be as- 
sured of an effective and consistent demand for the products 
and services which result from its collective labor, whether 
brain or brawn—labor, the exercise of which is the only 
means of livelihood for all but a favored few. 

The plan is fundamental in character and, like any 
smooth-running mechanism, would be simple in operation. 

It does not attempt to cure the ills that beset one group 
at the expense of some other group, but would act as a gov- 
erning device on the national economy as a whole. By sus- 
taining the production of wealth at the highest practicable 
level at all times and insuring its economic distribution all 
groups would share alike to the maximum extent. 

If we desire to sustain prosperity at a consistently high 
level we must know what we mean by prosperity and what 
we mean by a high level. The plan defines both. 

Prosperity is a condition of universal employment in pro- 
ductive enterprise. A high level of prosperity, therefore, is 
the highest level of employment which has been obtained in 


| the Nation as a whole over a past period of years. 


The plan provides for the determination at the beginning 
of each year of the average weekly hours of employment of 
all eligible workers in the Nation over the previous 10 years. 
This would be called the long-time average. 

It also provides for the determination of the average weekly 
hours of employment of all eligible workers at the close of 
each month. This monthly average would reflect the level 
of employment, and therefore production, at any given time. 

Whenever, from whatever cause, the monthly average fell 
below the long-time average, we would know that something 
had happened to lower the effective demand calling for a 
continuation of production. Therefore the plan provides 
that immediately these indices indicate the initiation of such 
a recession there would be paid out of a central insurance 
reserve fund to each eligible employed worker in the country 
supplemental compensation to the extent of 1 percent of his 
basic compensation for each hour that the monthly average 
was below the long-time average. 

For example, assuming that the long-time average was 40 
hours and something happened to decrease employment so 
that the monthly average fell to 38 hours, immediately all 
eligible workers would receive out of the reserve fund 2 
percent of the basic compensation received from their em- 
ployers. The effect would be that whereas employment and 
production had fallen two points, incomes would have fallen 
slightly over one point. As production represents supply, 
and income or purchasing power represents demand, there 
would immediately be created a condition of demand above 
supply, which would cause supply to try to meet demand 
and thus induce reemployment, thereby correcting the reces- 
sional movement. 

If the forces responsible for such a recession were suffi- 
ciently strong, employment might continue to decline for 
a period, but the lower the index fell below the long-time 
average, thereby increasing the percentage of supplemental 
compensation paid out of the reserve fund, the greater the 
differential in favor of demand above current supply and 
the stronger the pull toward reemployment. And it is 
inevitable that at some point the movement would reverse 
itself, and the monthly average would begin to reflect an 
upward rise. 

Whenever the monthly average rose above the long-time 
average, indicating the initiation of an incipient boom, the 
plan provides that pay rolls would be taxed at the rate of 
1% percent for each hour that the monthly average was 
above the long-time average. 

This tax would be paid into the central-reserve fund to 
compensate for the payments made out of the fund in 
the form of supplemental compensation. 

Inasmuch as the basic index provided for in a long-time 
average, there would always be, over a period of time, just 
as many hours above the average as below the average. 
Otherwise it would not be an average. Therefore, there is 
absolute assurance that the tax on pay rolls when hours 








were more than the long-time average would be sufficient 
to cover the outgo from the fund whenever hours were 
below the long-time average. 

In fact, as the tax on pay rolls would be at the rate of 1% 
percent per hour and the payments of supplemental compen- 
sation would be made at the rate of 1 percent per hour, 
there would be a differential of one-quarter percent per hour 
in favor of the fund. The plan provides that this excess 
shall be used to pay the basic compensation of any workers 
unable to secure employment in private enterprise, who 
would be given work on public projects. The effect of 
this provision would be to completely eliminate involuntary 
unemployment. 

The details of the plan, with a complete explanation of 
the machinery necessary to make it operative, are covered 
in a pamphlet entitled “The Deane Plan” and I ask unani- 
mous consent at this time, that this pamphlet be inserted 
and made a part of the Recorp. 

The point of my speech is not to describe the detailed 
operation of the plan; that is covered by the bill and the 
pamphlet. My purpose is to call the attention of the Con- 
gress to the fact that we have before us a fundamentally 
sound and simple plan that would meet the demands of 
agriculture, labor, business, and the consumer, to take imme- 
diate action that will not alone correct the present recession 
but will provide, for the first time in history, a permanent 
governing device on the economy of the Nation, that would 
minimize the swings of the so-called business cycle, and the 
plan can be made effective within 90 days after enactment of 
the legislation provided for in the bill. 

This plan provides advantages which, so far as I know, are 
not incorporated in any other suggestion that has been pre- 
sented to this Congress, yet it would provide in a funda- 
mentally sound manner for practically all the benefits which 
the various groups in the Nation have been demanding. It 
would permanently eliminate involuntary unemployment be- 
cause employment at a living wage would be insured to any 
person unable to find employment in private enterprise. The 
effect would be job insurance in contrast with unemployment 
insurance, and public and private relief funds would be re- 
leased for their true purpose—to care for the unemployables. 

The corrective action of the plan would become effective 
immediately and automatically the moment a downward 
trend of employment, no matter how induced, brought the 
monthly average below long-time average, and the corrective 
action would continue until the balance was restored. This 
would assure industry as a whole a market at all times 
sufficient to sustain profitable production. 

The plan would provide the worker with the most basic 
quality of well-being—permanent security. 

Its basic operation would not depend on the discretionary 
power of any individual board or commission. It sets no 
arbitrary hours as standards. Instead it would make its 
adjustments from moving averages determined mathemati- 
cally by actual production requirements. 

It sets up no rules or regulations as to production, hours, 
wages, terms of employment, and so forth. The bargaining 
power of labor and of employers remains unimpaired. By 
keeping all workers employed and production at a high level, 
the demand for labor of itself would maintain the buying 
power of wages at a high level. 

It would act automatically to raise consuming power 
whenever needed to justify investment in new producing 
capacity up to the limit of desire for any particular product. 

It would tax only when business activity was at a high 
level; and, except in the case of employers who failed to 
distribute work at or below the long-time average when 
general business was below normal, the tax would be as- 
sessed as a like percentage of all pay rolls. Therefore, it 
would not change the competitive position of employers. 

The combined result of the operation of the plan would 
be to hold employment and production close to the long- 
time average level, and thus eliminate the violent ups and 
downs of the business cycle as we have known them in the 
past. This would cause a steady and gradual rise in the 
standard of living of all of our people as technological and 
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management technique increased the man-hour production 
of the Nation. Thus the plan would work to the economic 
advantage of every element in the Nation. 

This plan has been widely studied by economists and other 
authorities of note and has been found fundamentally sound 
and practical of application. 


THE DEANE PLAN FoR Mutua Securrry—GvARANTEED Joss WITH 
SUSTAINED INCOMES FOR THE WORKERS, SUSTAINED MARKETS FOR 
THE Propuctrs OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE—A PROPOSAL FOR 
AUTOMATICALLY ELIMINATING UNEMPLOYMENT AND SUSTAINING 


PURCHASING POWER 
(By ALBERT L. DEANE) 
FOREWORD 


During the greater portion of the 6 long years since 1929, busi- 
ness has been busily engaged in laying off each other's customers 
and clients. Yet everyone knows that customers with money to 
spend are a prerequisite to any profitable business enterprise or 
profession. 

It would seem, therefore, that the problem of the moment, as 
well as of the future, is to find some method of keeping each 
other’s customers employed at all times with incomes sufficient to 
provide an effective demand for a constantly increasing volume of 
profitable production of all the goods and services which our 
people desire and from which they derive their material satisfac- 
tions, whether the goods or services result from the pursuit of 
agriculture, manufacturing, trade, the professions, or the arts. 

The proposal here presented is designed to provide security for 
the worker in industry and trade through the permanent elimina- 
tion of unemployment and a sustained income, and security for the 
employer and professional man through a sustained market for 
the goods or services he sells. 

The buying power of these groups, thus sustained, would provide 
the largest possible domestic market for the products of the 
farmers and agriculturists. With general employment in industry 
sustained at a high level, the demand for labor would attract work- 
ers from the less profitable farms into industry, with its new-found 
security, which would tend to eliminate the use of submarginal 
acreage. This would reduce the number engaged in agriculture 
and raise the average income of those who remain. 

If the incomes of all other groups, particularly the primary group 
of workers, are sustained at a prosperity level, it will reflect itself 
in improved prices for agricultural products. This is not only 
because the domestic market, which takes the bulk of the farmer’s 
output, can take more of his products at better prices; it is also 
due to the fact that increased consumption of all goods in this 
country means a corresponding increase in total imports. This 
increase in imports is the only possible source (outside of the 
export of capital) from which foreign nations can obtain the dollar 
exchange necessary for the purchase, not only of the farmers’ 
surplus but of additional industrial products as well. 

The plan is designed to answer, scientifically, the three basic 
questions: 

1. What constitutes national economic prosperity? 

2. How can any deviation from such prosperity level be measured 
immediately and accurately? 

3. What can be done to correct, promptly and automatically, any 
such deviation? 

INTRODUCTION 


For the vast majority of our people, the ability to live, in the 
first place, and the ability to improve their standards of living, 
in the second, depend upon the income secured from a job, in 
most cases a job in industry or trade 

But the even flow of purchasing power is as necessary to in- 
dustry and trade as it is to the individual, and the feat of economic 
engineering required to control this flow is no less important than 
the civil engineering skill which maintains the flow of water in 
streams that serve industry’s purpose. Around Pittsburgh, the 
rivers are alternately flooded and dried up, if left to their own 
devices. But the steel industry needs big reservoirs of water for 
the mills and a flow in the canals sufficient to carry its raw ma- 
terials and finished products. In this area, engineers have canal- 
ized the rivers, thus maintaining the water at a level necessary 
to keep its plants in operation. Similarly, the levels of. purchas- 
ing power must be maintained if we are to have an orderly flow 
of production and trade through the streams of our industrial 
and business life. 

Except for hoarding and the export of capital without a cor- 
responding import of goods or services, the entire national in- 
come is expended for either producers’ goods or consumers’ goods. 
By “producers’ goods” is meant goods and services the value of 
which depends upon their earning power. They include factories, 
machines, office buildings, transportation equipment, etc. By 
“consumers’ goods” is meant all those goods and services intended 
for personal satisfaction and enjoyment. They include food, 
clothing, private dwellings, private motor cars, etc. 

The demand for consumers’ goods is the motive force behind 
all our economic activity. This demand gives value not only to 
the consumers’ goods themselves, but to producers’ goods as well. 
A factory is obviously of no value unless there is a demand for 
its product. 

The demand for all consumers’ goods cannot exceed the total 
purchasing power in the hands of those who want the goods. And 
the primary purchasing power of the Nation lies in the hands of 
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the mass of the people, the wage earner, and those receiving sal- 
aries. To sustain consumer demand it is necessary primarily to 
sustain their incomes. 

What is here proposed is not a theory but an engineering tech- 
nique—a permanent mechanism which would, first, supplement, 
out of a revolving reserve fund, the basic purchasing power of all 
workers whenever such an addition was required to maintain the 
normal flow of trade; second, permanently eliminate involuntary 
unemployment. The mechanism is automatic and self-regulating. 
It would become effective immediately whenever the man-hours of 
employment needed to produce the current demand for goods or 
services fell below the long-time average of man-hours required to 
fill a “prosperity” demand. 

It would act as a shock-absorber for broken time and hence 
reduced purchasing power, creating, whenever needed, an excess 
purchasing power, which would provide a market for any excess 
production that had taken place, and stimulate production to in- 
crease to meet the increase in demand over current production— 
an “upward spiral” that would begin to turn as soon as produc- 
tion, work, and incomes sagged—a true corrective for the tailspin 
of depression. 

Likewise, it would act to dampen a “boom” at its inception by 
automatically reducing effective demand—a true corrective for an 
inflationary trend. 

ALBERT L. DEANE. 

New York, November 1, 1934. 

Revised January 1936. 


Any plan designed to sustain national prosperity must tackle 
the problem from the standpoint of the Nation as a whole, that is, 
must act as a governor on the national economy. This is the 
fundamental basis of the Deane plan, which answers the three 
— questions propounded in the foreword to this leafiet, as 
follows: 

1. What constitutes national economic prosperity? 

Answer. Universal employment in productive enterprise. In the 
Deane plan this is measured by taking, at the close of each year, 
the average weekly hours of employment over the previous 10 
years, which is called the long-time average. 

This long-time average would accurately measure prosperity, 
because it would reflect the highest average level of wealth-pro- 
duction which we had been able to attain, with our accumulated 
knowledge, within the system in which our economy functions. As 
this long-time average would be a moving average, determined at 
the close of each year for the previous 10 years, it constantly 
would refiect all national accomplishments (monetary, techno- 
logical, social, etc.) in gradually overcoming recurrent checks on 
economic progress and well-being. 

2. How can any deviation from such prosperity index be mea- 
sured, immediately and accurately? 

Answer. The level of employment for the previous month, taken 
at the close of each month, which in the Deane plan its called the 
monthly average, would show any deviation from the long-time 
average representing the prosperity level on which we want our 
economy to ride. 

If the monthly average feli below the long-time average, it 
would show that a trend toward depression was under way. If it 
rose above the long-time average, it would show that a trend 
toward a boom period was under way. In either case, the 
adverse trend would be known immediately the deviation occurred, 
and the extent of the deviation would be shown. 

3. What can be done to correct, promptly and automatically, any 
such deviation? 

Answer. Under the Deane plan the income or buying power of 
all workers would be supplemented the moment a depression was 
indicated, out of a national reserve fund, and thus supplement 
falling demand. Or, pay rolls would be taxed the moment a boom 
was indicated, which tax, added to costs, would increase prices and 
thus dampen effective demand. The taxes would be used to reim- 
burse the national reserve fund. 

Nore.—To those familiar with what has been published on the 
Deane plan heretofore it should be pointed out that the only im- 
portant changes consist of the elimination of all features tending 
to regiment either the employer or employee. 

Through this simplification it is possible to arrive at the long- 
time average and monthly average on the basis of the country 
as a whole rather than by industrial classifications. Instead of 
the payment of overtime premiums a pay-roll tax is substituted, 
paid by all employers alike only when their employment rises above 
the long-time average—that is, only when their business is prosper- 
ous, and with advance notice of the levy. 

Supplemental compensation is also changed to the basis of a 
percentage of the basic compensation of the employee rather than 
one-half of his hourly rate. This eliminates the necessity of calcu- 
lating hourly rates for employees paid on other than an hourly 
basis. 

The basic characteristics of the plan remain intact—namely, the 
interplay of two mathematical averages as a device for accumulat- 
ing and disbursing a self-liquidating reserve fund adequate to ac- 
complish the purposes desired—(1) to sustain purchasing power 
at all times adequate to call for a continuation of maximum pro- 
duction, and (2) the complete elimination of involuntary unem- 
ployment. 

DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


Eligibles 
Those eligible would include all employers in the United States, 


except those engaged in agriculture, employing one or more per- 
sons, regardless of the type of work, including the Federal Govern- 
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ment, the States, and municipalities; all employed persons, except 

agricultural workers, and all persons registering for employment at 

a Government employment office. If desired, eligible employees 

could be limited to those receiving less than $60 per week, or any 

other arbitrary limitation, so long as the total purchasing power 

affected represented the greater share of the total national income. 
Averages 

At the close of each year the average weekly hours of employ- 
ment of all eligibles for the previous 10 calendar years would be 
computed. The result would be called the long-time average and 
would represent the highest average level of employment that had 
been attained in the United States during the period. This mov- 
ing average would be adjusted for upward or downward trends to 
correct for changes in production per man-hour of employment 
caused by technological progress or otherwise. 

At the close of each month the average weekly hours of employ- 
ment for the month would be computed from reports made by 
employers. The result would be called the monthly average and 
would represent the current level of production and employment. 

Both averages would be published immediately upon determina- 
tion. 

The long-time average would become official for the following 
calendar year. 

The monthly average would become official for the second month 
following. For example: The monthly average calculated from 
reports covering April would become the official monthly average 
for June. 

Both averages would be calculated by dividing the total man- 
hours reported by employers, by the total number of their em- 
ployees as of the last day of the period reported, plus those regis- 
tered for employment with all Government employment offices as of 


the same day. 
Supplemental compensation 


Whenever the monthly average was below the long-time aver- 
age, the pay of every eligible in the United States would be sup- 
plemented out of a national reserve fund by an amount equal to 
1 percent for each hour or fraction thereof that the monthly 
average was below the long-time average. Such payments would 
be called supplemental compensation. 


Example 
Assume the long-time average is 40 hours and the monthly 
average is 36. 
Employee receives from his employer, say $25 per week 
From the national reserve fund 4 percent (1 percent for 
each deficit hour or fraction thereof) 


Total compensation. 


Every employer would pay a payroll tax into the national re- 
serve fund only when an employee was employed in any 6 
months’ period (January to June, July to December) more average 
weekly hours than the long-time average. The tax rate would be 
1% percent on the total pay of such employee, for each excess hour 
above the long-time average. 

Example 


Assume the long-time average for 6 months’ period is 40 hours. 
Employee works a total of 1,118 hours during the period for 
which he receives total pay from his employer of, say, $670.80. 


1118 +26 weeks (6 months) = 43 
Less long-time average 40 


Average weekly excess 3x1%%=3%% tax rate 
3%,% of $670.80—$25.15—total tax. 

It should be noted that the pay-roll tax is assessed only for aver- 
age hours above the long-time average. This means that if work 
is distributed so that workers are employed the long-time average 
hours or less, no taxes are paid. 


Employment on public work 

All eligibles unable to find private employment would be fur- 
nished employment, after a waiting period of 30 days, through 
Government employment offices. 

In order to have preplanned work available to absorb the other- 
wise unemployed, the Government would secure competitive bids 
on projects covering types of work not competitive with private 
industry. Bids on a quantity of such projects would be kept 
available at all times and would provide a fixed price for a certain 
project on which applicants for preplanned work would be used 
exclusively at the minimum rate of pay fixed by the Government. 
As the need arose for putting additional men to work, these projects 
would be let in order of their importance. The minimum wages 
fixed for such work would be kept at approximately 20 percent 
below the current wage rate for common labor in the community, 
and such workers would be employed the number of hours per 
week represented by the monthly average. 

Records and reports 

Employers would report at the close of each month to the proper 
Government agency the total number of hours their employees had 
worked during the month and the number of eligible employees on 
their pay roll on the last working day of the month. This data 
would be taken from their customary pay-roll records, except as to 
hours of employment—that is, the only additional record not cus- 
tomarily kept by all employers would be a record of the total hours 
worked by each employee each month, 








Disbursing supplemental compensation 


Employers would pay their employees any supplemental com- 
pensation to which they were entitled and would be reimbursed 
immediately from the national reserve fund. 


Payment of pay-roll tax 


Biannually, as of June 30 and December 31, employers would 
remit to the Collector of Internal Revenue the amount of any 
pay-roll taxes due by reason of hours worked by their employees 
in excess of the long-time average, using forms provided for the 
purpose. 

How the plan operates 


The plan has two purposes: (a) the sustaining of mass pur- 
chasing power and (b) the permanent elimination of involuntary 
unemployment. 

First, purchasing power would be sustained whenever it became 
inadequate to support a continuation of production, through the 
payment of supplemental compensation to the mass consumers 
of the Nation. 

Whenever the current level of employment should fall below 
the long-time average, supplemental compensation would raise 
the purchasing power available for consumers’ goods (demand) 
above the current level of employment, representing production 
(supply), absorb any surpluses that may have been created, and 
induce employment and production to return to the long-time 
average. 

This would not only check the downward trend but reverse 
it. inasmuch as the corrective action would continue until a 
return to the long-time average was achieved. 

This action is illustrated on chart B. (Not printed.) 

It should be made plain that the long-time average is a moving 
average and that over a period there will be just as many hours 
above the average as there are hours below—or it would not be 
an average. By reason of the fact that the average when calculated 
would be a projection of what is expected to continue until the 
next yearly calculation, it is necessary to make a correction for 
an upward or downward trend, whichever it may be. Such cor- 
rection would offset any actual error as soon as it was determined 
at the end of the period for which the projection had been made. 
Space forbids an explanation of the simple formula which has 
been worked out to make such correction and which results in the 
payments into the reserve fund balancing the disbursements from 
the fund, over a period, with mathematical certainty, as well as 
the method used to initiate the calculation of the long-time 
average, but both have been checked by competent mathematicians 
and may be accepted as scientifically correct. 

The operation of the corrective force here described would be- 
come effective immediately and automatically the moment a 
reduction in hours of employment would otherwise initiate an 
adverse trend in Nation-wide consumer demand; and long before 
the condition would be sensed and action taken under any system 
which relied upon voluntary direction—and it would continue 
until the balance was restored. 

Under our present system, any reduction in hours of employ- 
ment initiates an immediate reduction in purchasing power, par- 
ticularly of those in the smaller income brackets, who represent 
the primary and principal market for the total production of 
the Nation. 

When workers are laid off, consuming power is cut proportion- 
ately. Those who remain employed reduce their buying in fear 
of losing their jobs, and, very promptly, the decline in consump- 
tion retards the rate of investment in new producers’ goods (fac- 
tories, machines, office buildings, etc.) which directly affects the 
purchasing power of the workers in those industries, and causes 
a further decline in production of consumers’ goods, and so on— 
the “downward spiral.” 

Such result is inevitable under our present system. 
impossible under this proposal. 

This plan, therefore, would act as a permanent “governor” on 
our economic machine, eliminating such violent fluctuations in 
production and business activity as we have experienced in the 
past. 

Whenever, at any time in the future, and from whatever cause, 
the hours of work should fall below the long-time average, the 
payment of supplemental compensation would at once cause a rise 
in current production and employment. This would check the 
downward trend and force production and employment back to the 
moving long-time average level. This action is illustrated by 
chart C. (Not printed.) 

Second. Involuntary unemployment would be permanently elim- 
inated, inasmuch as any person unable to find employment in pri- 
vate industry could apply to a Government agency and would be 
furnished employment on preplanned work at minimum wages. 
The wages paid to such persons would be paid out of the national 
reserve fund. 

Inasmuch as purchasing power would be sustained at all times 
adequate to sustain the continuation of “prosperity” production, 
the demand for labor in private industry would be sustained, so 
that the number of persons employed on preplanned public projects 
would be held to the minimum required by shifts in man-hour 
requirements due to competitive and obsolescence conditions af- 
fecting given employers or given localities. 


Work sharing 
The proposal incorporates a strong inducement for work-sharing 


in that the pay-roll tax on employers is assessed whenever, over 
a 6 months’ period, the average weekly hours of employment of 


It is 
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any worker is greater than the long-time average. Thus, employers 
could always avoid any tax, during periods when the monthly aver- 
age was below the long-time average, by hiring sufficient employees 
to limit their average hours to the long-time average and thus 
avoid any increase in costs of production above a competitor who 
so distributed his work. 

Yet, by taxing only for hours above the long-time average (the 
highest average the Nation had been able to sttain over the pre- 
vious 10 years), the compulsion would not be sufficiently severe to 
interfere with the efficiency of productive technique. Also, by 
using the average weekly hours of employment over a 6 months’ 
period (January to June and July to December inclusive) the 
effect of seasonal demand on employment hours would be offset 

Effectuating the plan 

1. Congress would pass the enabling legislation which would 
provide for: 

(a) The creation of the National Employment Reserve Cor- 
poration, with a capital of $500,000,000 and with power to bor- 
row, with Government guarantee, up to 10 times its capital 
(similar to Reconstruction Finance Corporation) 

(b) The election of the board of directors of the corporation 
(representing business, labor, the public, and the Government) 
for staggered terms. 

(c) The determination of the official long-time and monthly 
averages and their immediate publication by the corporation. 

(d) The authorization for the payment by the corporation of 
supplemental compensation (similar to insurance benefits). 

(e) The collection of pay-roll taxes (similar to premiums) on 
average weekly hours (over a 6-months’ period—January to June 
and July to December) in excess of the official long-time average. 

(f) The employment on public projects, let by competitive bids, 
of all eligible workers unable to find work in private employment. 

While the corporation would be authorized to borrow, with 
the guarantee of the Government, such amounts as might be 
necessary and to pledge its future receipts as security for such 
loans, the plan itself insures with mathematical accuracy that 
its receipts, over a period, will cover its disbursements. The re- 
payment of such loans would be absolutely assured, thus remov- 
ing any strain on Government credit. The total cost to the Gov- 
ernment, therefore, would be only the initial capital of the Na- 
tional Employment Reserve Corporation. The plan being essen- 
tially a mechanism for withholding from the total national effec- 
tive buying power in “boom” times the exact amounts needed 
to sustain the total national effective buying power in times of 
depression. 

Congress has the constitutional power to appropriate money for 
any purpose and therefore can appropriate money for supplemental 
compensation under the Deane plan. Congress has the further 
constitutional power to levy excise taxes to cover its appropriations. 
The tax for hours in excess of the long-time average under the 
Deane plan would be a true excise tax. Therefore there is no ques- 
tion of constitutionality. 

Local Government employment offices (in smail places the local 
post office) would be made available through which those eligibles 
unable to secure employment in private enterprise would be fur- 
nished employment on public work, either by the Government or 
by the States or municipalities upon Government authorization, 
their compensation to be paid out of the reserve fund. Such offices 
would report monthly to the corporation the number of workers 
so registered. 

All employers of eligible employees would make a report (tax 
return) to the Department of Internal Revenue at the close of each 
month showing the number of their employees and the average 
weekly hours they had been employed. 

The corporation would calculate and immediately publish the 
official monthly average (the total number of man-hours reported 
by employers for the previous month, divided by the total number 
of employees plus the number of registered eligibles reported by all 
local employment offices), and also the official long-time average, 
calculated at the close of each calendar year (being the average of 
all monthly averages for the 10 preceding calendar years, adjusted 
for the upward or downward trend, according to official formulae 
provided for in the enabling act). 

At the initiation of the plan a special formula would be applied 
to existing data the effect of which would be to stimulate the cur- 
rent level of purchasing power by a predetermined percentage 
Each year thereafter the formula provided would make corrections 
for the trend, so that at the end of 10 years and thereafter the 
long-time average would be based on accurate data developed 
monthly under the plan. 

Employers would pay their employees each pay day any supple- 
mental compensation to which they were entitled and would be 
reimbursed immediately by cashing at their local banks, drafts 
drawn on the reserve fund. 

The corporation would pay, through its designated local em- 
ployment offices, the wages of those eligibles employed on public 
projects. 

The corporation would borrow, as the need arose, to meet the 
requirements for supplemental compensation, through the issu- 
ance of its bonds guaranteed by the Government as provided 
for in the enabling act 

The Department of Internal Revenue would credit the corpora- 
tion with all pay roll taxes collected under the provisions of the 
act. By reason of the mathematical characteristics of the plan, 
the amount of taxes collected over a period would equal the 
amount disbursed for supplemental compensation, plus the wages 
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of those eligibles employed on public projects. Thus there would 
be created a revolving fund to keep our economic forces in bal- 
ances—a true governor on our economic machine. 

Effect of the plan of every element in the Nation 

Employment at a living wage would be insured to any person 
unabie to find employment in private enterprise. The result 
would be job insurance in contrast with unemployment insur- 
ance. Public and private relief funds would be released for their 
true purpose—to care for the unemployables. This saving alone 
probably would be sufficient to offset the taxes necessary under 
the plan. 

It would provide the worker with the most basic quality of 
well-being—-permanent security. 

It sets up no rules or regulations as to production, hours, 
wages, terms of employment, etc. The bargaining power of labor 
and of employers remains unimpaired. By keeping all workers 
employed and production at a high level, the demand for labor, 
of itself, would maintain the buying power of wages at a high 
level. 

The corrective action of the proposal would become effective 
immediately and automatically the moment a downward trend 
of employment, no matter how induced, brought the monthly 
average below the long-time average. And the corrective action 
would continue until the balance was restored. This would 
assure industry, as a whole, a market at all times sufficient to 
sustain profitable production. 

Except in the case of employers who failed to distribute work 
at or below the long-time average when general business was 
below normal the tax would be assessed as a like percentage of 
all pay rolls. Therefore, it would not change the competitive 
position of employers 

The pay-roll tax would be reflected in higher prices only when 
business activity was above the long-time average level—that 
is, only when times were good. At such times the tax would 
tend to increase prices, which would have the desired effect in 
dampening the trend toward overexpansion. In other words, the 
tax becoming effective only when employment rose above the 
long-time average would have the reverse effect of the supple- 
mental compensation paid only when hours fell below the '‘ong- 
time average 

It would act automatically to raise consuming power, whenever 


needed to give value to investment in producing capacity, up to | 


the limit of desire for any particular product. 

Its basic operation would not depend on the discretionary 
power of any individual, board, or commission. It sets no arbi- 
trary hours as standards. Instead, it would make its adjust- 
ments from moving averages determined mathematically by actual 
production requirements adjusted for the trend of technological 
advance. 

The net effect of the plan would be to hold employment and 
production close to the moving long-time average level and 
eliminate the violent ups and downs of the business cycle as 
we have known them in the past. This should cause a steady 
and gradual rise in the standard of living, as technological and 
management technique increased the man-hour production of the 
Nation, the plan insuring its economical distribution. The plan 
would work, therefore, to the economic advantage of every element 
in the community. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


During the years since this plan was first proposed (1921), 
since which time it has been under continuous discussion, many 
questions have been asked regarding the details of its applica- 
tion. Similar questions surely will arise in the minds of the 
readers of this brief pamphlet. Perhaps the best way to answer 
your questions is to reproduce the answers to the questions which 
have been asked by others. 

It is strongly recommended that those interested in a complete 
understanding of the Deane plan read the questions and answers 
hereinafter given 


Economic and general analysis on which plan is based 


100. Why is such a plan needed? 

Answer. In an economy of abundance, the prime requisite is a 
sustained market. In other words, business needs sufficient 
customers. Mass production requires mass consumption. The 
primary market for our production lies in the hands of wage- 
earners and other in the smaller income groups, and the total 
market for all goods (both consumers’ and producers’ goods) 
depends on sustaining this primary demand. 

The purchasing power of this primary market depends upon 
sustained employment of those who compose it. Any condition, 
no matter what the factors bringing it about, which throws num- 
bers of this group out of work immediately cuts the basic pur- 
chasing power upon which our economy as a whole depends. 

Without some corrective device which will become effective 
rapidly and automatically the moment any condition arises which 
tends to cut the buying power of this primary market, a de- 
flationary movement is initiated which soon becomes a “down- 
ward spiral.” 

This plan would provide an automatic resistance line against 
such a deflationary movement. This resistance line would be set 
mathematically at the highest average level of wealth production 
we had been able to attain over a long period. Because this 
index would be a moving average, it would reflect our constantly 
improving ability to produce which results from scientific and 
technological progress. Without such a@ resistance line, we are 
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bound to have recurrent periods of severe depression during which 
we destroy or waste the wealth that has been created during the 
past periods of general employment and prosperity. 

101. Will it be needed when we are once out of this depression? 

Answer. Yes. Every phase of economic development is a matter 
of cause and effect. We must have, as a part of our control 
mechanism, a balancing device that will correct adverse trends 
the moment they are initiated. We must dampen the “booms” 
as well as minimize the depressions if we are to secure the greatest 
benefits from our economic development and avoid the misery 
and destruction which depressions entail. 

102. What is the fundamental premise on which the plan is 
based? 

Answer. It rests on the premise that the unfilled desires of the 
masses of the people for the material satisfaction of life are prac- 
tically limitless and that in spite of our great technological ad- 
vance it is still possible for our people to work reasonable hours 
if we find the means of economically distributing the production 
of their labor. The only way that production can be sustained 
is by sustaining consumption. Under this proposal, the Govern- 
ment would simply provide the mechanism for sustaining con- 
sumption at a high level at all times, and the mechanism itself 
would provide for the necessary distribution of such production. 

103. How can such a simple device cure depression? 

Answer. Depression is not a visitation from on high. De- 
pression is the result of numerous factors in our economy which 
get out of balance by reason of our imperfect knowledge and 
control over the mass actions of human beings, each going his 
own way without regard to the effect of his acts on our economy 
as a whole. 

Assume you have an oil well and wish to produce the largest 
volume of oil possible. You must divert part of the oil to run 
the fires which supply the steam for the pumps which extract the 
oil from the well. You would divert sufficient oil to keep the 
pumps going at maximum capacity. The amount of oil you must 
divert is not important. It does not decrease your production 
of oil. If for any reason the fires slowed down, it would be to your 
interest immediately to divert additional oil to keep up the maxi- 
mum head of steam. Only in this way would you be assured of 
pumping the maximum oil from the well. 

It is the same with purchasing power in the hands of our 
primary market. To keep the industrial pumps going at maxi- 
mum capacity, sufficient purchasing power must be diverted to 
assure maximum wealth production. Depression comes from lack 
of sufficient fuel (primary purchasing power) to keep up a suffi- 
cient head of steam to insure maximum production. And the 
simple corrective for depression is to divert as much fuel (pur- 
chasing power) as is needed to keep the steam gage up. Its 
diversion, whatever the amount, does not decrease wealth, as only 
by its diversion can the greatest volume of wealth production be 
secured. 

104. Will this plan cure all our troubles? 

Answer. Certainly not. This plan is not designed as a cure-all. 
It is highly desirable that we continue our research to discover 
the weaknesses in any and all devices which we use to control 
our economic life. Through the controversy which constantly 
rages as to the propriety of our present monetary system, the 
fairness and effectiveness of our tax system, the relative benefits 
of a large or restricted foreign trade, the arbitrary control of 
production, private or Government ownership of monopolistic 
enterprises and other phases of our economic life, we should be 
able to gradually perfect our systems and technic so that we are 
not thrown into a tail-spin periodically as we have been in the 
past. 

The only purpose of perfecting these several devices, however, 
is to assure the greatest continuity of material and social well- 
being that human society is able to attain. 

This plan is conceived as a safety device on our economic ma- 
chine which would cushion a fall and keep the passengers from 
being mutilated or killed if, for any reason whatever, the machine 
gets loose and starts on a downward plunge due to our failure 
to have perfected the various functioning parts of the mechanism 
so that it will operate efficiently under all possible conditions. 

If, as the result of research, or trial and error, we are able to 
reach the point where human beings cease making mistakes, per- 
haps such a safety device will not be needed, but that is no argu- 
ment for not having it there should the need arise. It is gen- 
erally agreed that stable markets and universal employment are 
the primary objectives of our economic life and this plan would 
accomplish these two vital results. Once having attained these 
results the problem of perfecting the various instruments which 
we use to conduct our economy should be greatly simplified. 

105. Isn’t it logical to assume that proper management planning 
might, in many industries, stabilize production? 

Answer. It would help, and provided a sufficient number of in- 
dustries cooperated could conceivably cause a high degree of 
balance in our industrial life. However, production cannot proceed 
without sufficient effective purchasing power to absorb the goods 
produced. The problem, therefore, is to sustain adequate effective 
purchasing power. As no industry sells its products to its own 
employees, an increased distribution of purchasing power by that 
— to its own employees can be only partially and indirectly 
effective. 

The only sure way to accomplish the desired result is to increase 
the total effective purchasing power of the mass consumers of 
the Nation, whenever such purchasing power is found to be insuffi- 
cient to call for a continuation of production, up to the point of 








total desire for any given product. This must be accomplished by 

concerted action throughout the Nation, as is provided for in this 
lan. 

¥ 106. Does work-sharing increase the total dollars of purchasing 
power, or does it simply give more purchasing power to those who 
would otherwise work short hours or not at all, at the expense 
of those presently employed for long hours? 

Answer. Spreading work only would not increase the total pur- 
chasing power of the Nation. That is why work sharing in itself 
(which is a part of the plan) is inadequate to meet the problem 
and why there must be provided simultaneously some automatic 
method of sustaining a high level of production and employment, 
as is provided for in the other parts of the plan. Although work 
sharing in itself does not increase total purchasing power, it has 
a vital effect on the economy as a whole. Fear, loss of confidence, 
is one of the most potent factors in a deflationary movement. 
Throwing a worker out of a job completely, which generally means 
cutting off his sole source of income, not only creates almost a 
panic condition, at least where it is problematical if another job 
can be found, but creates in the minds of his fellow workers the 
fear of losing their jobs, which slows up their expenditures. The 
effect is much more severe than where the worker knows he will 
keep a job even if he suffers a small reduction of income. 

But perhaps the worst effect of all is that unemployment means 
a labor surplus and, if it persists, puts the unemployed in competi- 
tion with all those who remain unemployed, deflates wages and 
primary purchasing power. 

Work sharing is an important element, therefore, in maintaining 
purchasing power, particularly when it is linked simultaneously, as 
it should be, with some method of sustaining the total work to be 
shared. 

The two elements of the problem must work together as pro- 
vided for in this plan. If we fail to sustain a high volume of 
employment hours, reflecting a high level of wealth production, 
then even its equal distribution will not yield an adequate stand- 
ard of living. If we fail to attain an equitable distribution or 
sharing of what work there is, then, even though the volume of 
production is high, some will profit at the expense of others and 
we will still have unemployment with its deflationary influence. 

107. How is it possible to completely eliminate involuntary 
unemployment? 

Answer. By first inducing the widest practicable work-sharing 
and then hiring those who still are unable to find private em- 
ployment on preplanned public work. 

108. How is it possible to guarantee a high level of production? 

Answer. By immediately and automatically increasing effec- 
tive purchasing power (demand) the moment it becomes inade- 
quate to sustain a high level of wealth production. We would 
know that it was inadequate whenever employment hours (repre- 
senting current production) fell off. At such times the corrective 
action of the proposal would become effective immediately, thus 
creating a net increase in effective purchasing power. 

109. Are employment-hours a proper measurement of produc- 
tion? 

Answer. Man-hours are a reflection of production only at any 
given moment. However, labor (both brain and brawn) is the 
primary constituent of production. Therefore, man-hours is the 
only basic index of prosperity for the whole people. By weight- 
ing such an index for changes in production per man-hour, it 
becomes a highly accurate measuring stick of the level of wealth 
production. 

110. How many hours per week should a man work? 

Answer. The number of hours he wants to work in order to secure 
the things he is willing to work for. 

In other words, such a question cannot be answered in terms of 
X number of hours per week. That is why the limiting of employ- 
ment to 30 hours per week or some other arbitrary figure is sim- 
ply a means of attempting to attain greater equity in the distribu- 
tion of an inadequate volume of wealth production, instead of 
increasing the volume of wealth production sufficiently to permit 
the economic distribution of the total production of all goods 
and services, up to the point of desire for any given product or 
service. 

111. Will the plan tend to eliminate the violent ups and downs 
in the business cycle? 

Answer. Yes, that is a primary characteristic of the plan. 

112. Isn't it socialism? 

Answer. On the contrary, the plan is based on the premise that 
the profit system should be maintained because it best serves the 
mass of the people, provided it operates to give each individual free 
access to such part of the total production of the Nation as is com- 
mensurate with the contribution he is able to make. 

113. How much should a man receive for his labor? 

Answer. As much as he can demand in competition with the 
labor of others. 

Provided we find a means of sustaining our wealth production 
at the highest average level permitted by our scientific and tech- 
nological knowledge, this would nsate each individual on 
the basis of relative ability and efficiency and provide a living in- 
come for the least efficient. 

However, if we continue to fail in adopting some automatic gov- 
ernor on our economy, such as would be provided by the adoption 
of this plan, the matter of individual compensation probably will 
continue to be a matter of conflict between employer and em- 
ployee. This proposal, therefore, would lead to harmony and co- 
operation and eliminate much of the bitterness and strife present 
in the functioning of our economic system today. 
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114. Will it retain the profit incentive in business? 

Answer. Yes. Just as at present 

115. Isn't this a scheme to redistribute wealth? 

Answer. Not to redistribute wealth, but a scheme to assure that 
correct distribution of spending which is economically required 
to sustain a high level of wealth production 

116, Isn’t the essential purpose of the pian to bring about a 
common leveling of all hours and wages? 

Answer. Certainly not. The plan does not control wages in any 
way. Wage rates would be determined just as they are today 
Neither does it control the number of hours an employer uses. 
This he would determine just as he does today. The only control 
would be the inducement exerted in favor of the distribution of 
work so as to avoid greatly excess average hours by a given em- 
ployer. Undoubtedly there would be a tendency for average weekly 
hours per worker to stabilize, but this action would tend to in- 
crease the total number of man-hours used, which means increased 
production. 

117. Can any unemployment reserve plan cope effectively with 
the type of unemployment which we have experienced during this 
depression? Would it be adequate to meet such a decline in em- 
ployment and business activity as has accompanied the basic 
change in the price level which characterizes this depression? 

Answer. If such a plan was made part of our control mechanism, 
it would avoid such conditions as we have experienced during this 
depression—that is its purpose. Prices drop when supply exceeds 
demand. This plan would create a condition raising effective 
demand above current supply the moment a downward trend 
started, no matter what the cause of such trend. The effect would 
be to reverse any such trend of decreasing prices as soon as the 
trend started. Likewise, if prices rose too rapidly, for any reason 
whatever it would cause an overstimulation of business activity, 
which would cause the monthly average to rise above the long- 
time average, and this would cause employers to pay taxes into 
the reserve fund. The cost of such taxes would increase prices 
and thus further dampen purchasing power, which would reduce 
effective demand. This would act as a check on the too rapid 
expansion and tend to correct the condition. There is nothing 
that would be more effective in eliminating violent fluctuation in 
the price level than stabilizing effective demand and supply, and 
this plan would do just that. 

118. Would the reserves built up for the payment of supple- 
mental compensation ever prove inadequate? If so, how would 
the necessary funds be accumulated? 

Answer. No. The accumulation of funds sufficient to pay the 
requirements for supplemental compensation would be assured 
over a period because of the mathematical characteristics of the 
law of averages. That is, the long-time average, being corrected 
at the first of each year to reflect the trend, becomes a moving 
average with the nurtnber of hours above the average and the 
number below the average equaling each other over a long period. 
As the tax assessed for hours above the average is at a higher 
rate than the supplemental compensation paid for hours below 
the average, it is certain that the amount collected would, over 
a@ period, be considerably in excess of the amount disbursed for 
supplemental compensation. This excess would be sufficient to 
pay the wages of those given employment on public work. The 
reserve fund becomes, therefore, a seff-liquidating, revolving fund 
with no danger of its ever being inadequate, over a period, to 
cover the requirements, whatever they may be. This mathe- 
matical characteristic is a vital element in the plan and should 
be kept clearly in mind. 

119. Would it be necessary to regulate the general price level 
which, in turn, is dependent fundamentally upon the cost of 
labor, in order to prevent excessive drift toward expansion or 
contraction in the amount of credit used for control? 

Answer. Aside from purely arbitrary actions, generally politi- 
cal, the price level reflects current or anticipated supply and de- 
mand. In other words, changes in the price level are in them- 
selves corrective. As demand falls in relation to supply, prices 
fall. As demand increases in relation to supply, prices increase. 
Because this plan would tend to keep demand in balance with 
supply, it should keep prices stable. Falling prices, denoting a 
deflationary movement, would be corrected through the payment 
of supplemental compensation under the plan. The result would 
be a rapid correction in falling prices. 

The reverse would be true as the reserve fund accumulated— 
prices would rise as costs, reflecting the tax, rose. Therefore any 
arbitrary control of the general price level would be unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

120. Might it not be possible, in the absence of centralized plan- 
ning, that the supplemental compensation suggested by you would 
be responsible for a fictitious demand which would reflect itself 
in larger portions of the national income going into producers’ 
goods? 

Answer. No. For the first time in our history we would have 
accurate current statistics of effective purchasing power for con- 
sumers’ goods. This would make it possible to more accurately 
judge demand and reduce the danger of misjudging the future 
requirements for producers’ goods. Anything that would eliminate 
the violent fluctuations of supply and demand would have a general 
stabilizing effect. This plan would tend in that direction. One 
of the main features of the plan is that if periodic over-investment 
still occurred, as it undoubtedly would, the deflationary results 
of its cessation immediately would be checked and a sufficient 
net increase in consumer purchasing power over current production 
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would be added to keep the total national employment and produc- 
tion from falling. 

121. Won't prices go up as much as wages? 

Answer. When current employment was below the long-time 
average, prices would not go up because the supplemental com- 
pensation used to increase the worker’s income would not come 
out of the employer's pocket and therefore would not increase 
his costs. When current employment rose above the long-time 
average and all employers paid overtime, it would increase costs 
and probably would be added to price. This would be the result 
desired at such times, as it would reduce effective purchasing 
power and dampen the trend toward overexpansion. 

122. Won’t technological progress wreck the plan by gradually 
reducing man-hours required to turn out a given production? 

Answer. No. It would have nothing to do with the plan. The 
plan itself makes a mathematical correction for any such trend, 
as explained in the answer to question 161. 

But a realistic analysis of the bugaboo of technological unem- 
ployment shows it to be fantastic in the first place, and in the sec- 
ond, granting proper distribution of the products of industry so as 
to sustain effective purchasing power, technological advance should 
mean a higher and higher standard of living, not fewer hours of 
work nor unemployment. 

The conclusions recently reached by the Brookings Institution 
on this point are interesting. The following is quoted from chap- 
ter XI (pp. 126-131) of America’s Capacity to Consume, published 
by that institution in September 1934: 

1. During the so-called new era of the gay twenties the United 
States was not living beyond its means. 

2. There has been a tendency, at least during the last decade or 
so, for the inequality in the distribution of income to be accentu- 
ated 


8. Vast potential demands alike for basic commodities and for 
conventional necessities exist in the unfulfilled wants of the masses 
of the people, both rural and urban. 

4. The United States has not reached a stage of economic devel- 
opment in which it is possible to produce more than the American 
people as a whole would like to consume. 

5. We cannot materially shorten the working day and still pro- 
duce the quantity of goods and services which the American 
people aspire to consume. 

6. In emphasizing the need of increasing consumption, we must 
not forget the necessity of simultaneously expanding production. 

123. Isn't the plan comparable to the English dole and wouldn't 
the effect of this plan be the same as that of the dole? 

Answer. In no sense of the word. In fact it is just the opposite. 
The dole recognizes unemployment and attempts to minimize the 
burden on the worker. This plan guarantees the worker a job 
at all times. It further holds business up by sustaining demand 
and thus causes a high level of employment in industry. 

124. How would the plan affect the bargaining power of labor? 

Answer. It places the least possible compulsion on employees and 
employers. It does not set up rules or regulations as to produc- 
tion, wages, terms of employment, etc. The bargaining power of 
labor and of employers would remain unimpaired. By keeping all 
workers employed and production at a high level, the demand for 
labor, of itself, would maintain the buying power of wages at a 
high level. Labor would still bargain for basic-wage rates and 
working conditions. The plan itself simply would induce an equi- 
table distribution of the hours necessary to produce the goods 
which the sustained purchasing power of the Nation would 
demand. 

125. Why do you suggest weekly hours of employment as an 
index? 

Answer. Whenever effective purchasing power becomes inade- 
quate, production falls off. We naturally stop production when 
we cannot exchange it for something of sufficient value to com- 
pensate us for our continued expenditure of energy. When pro- 
duction falls off, hours of employment fall off. An involuntary 
reduction in hours of employment, therefore, is an indication of 
falling production, not necessarily reduced units of production, 
but of a reduced rate of production in reference to the rate that 
could be profitably maintained if those who want more goods 
and services had sufficient purchasing power to induce their 
transfer. 

That is why weekly hours of employment are used as an index 
and why, whenever this index drops below the point at which 
we want employment sustained (the average long-time level), the 
plan would increase the effective purchasing power in the hands 
of those who want the goods and services which an increased 
production would supply. 

126. How would you define purchasing power? 

Answer. As the power to induce a voluntary transfer of goods 
or services for other goods or services. As money is the universal 
medium for facilitating such transfers, then to whatever extent 
it is a necessary mechanism, money is purchasing power. 

127. When would you say that purchasing power is inadequate? 

Answer. Whenever for any reason whatsoever the amount in 
the hands of those who want more goods or services is insufficient 
to cause the transfer of the total profitable production of such 

and services. 

128. Why do you suggest the use of a long-time average com- 
puted as proposed in the plan? 

Answer. Because it represents the highest average level of em- 
ployment we have been able to maintain under the system and 


methods and knowledge which have resulted from the evolution 
and growth of our industrial and scientific processes. By using 
a moving long-time average it takes, as a point of departure, 
the longest average weekly hotrs that have been used during 
the period, either because it was all the hours the workers wanted 
to work or, more accurately, all the hours they were permitted 
to work under the economic system (including the money mecha- 
nism) under which they were employed. 

129. Is there any necessity for wage control? 

Answer. No, other than that occasioned by the law of supply 
and demand, because this plan provides a mechanism which sus- 
tains demand adequate to sustain continuous production. In other 
words, any stability given to the level of production would reflect 
itself in the stability of wages. Changes in wage levels are gen- 
erally occasioned by more or less violent changes in demand for 
labor. By keeping the labor surplus off the market and pegging 
the wages of labor on public work at a living wage, the bargaining 
power of labor would be improved because of such sustained 
demand. And the income of the mass of the workers would be 
sustained at whatever level was necessary to sustain production. 

130. Why doesn’t the employee contribute? 

Answer. For several reasons. The p of requiring a tax 
to be paid for hours in excess of the long-time average is, first, 
to induce reasonable work distribution when conditions are below 
“normal,” that is, when the monthly average is below the long-time 
average. Except in rare cases the employee does not decide how 
many hours he shall work. In other words, the number of hours 
which the plant or office operates lies within the discretion of the 
employer and he always has the power under this plan to avoid 
the payment of a tax for hours above the long-time average by 
conforming his weekly hours to such average. Therefore, such tax 
Payments are designed to provide a sufficient saving in costs by 
work distribution to cause a choice to be made by the employer in 
favor of work distribution rather than the payment of the tax. 

So far as the payment of the tax when conditions are above 
“normal” is concerned, that is, when the monthly average is above 

long-time average, such taxes would fall as a proportionate 
increase in the payroll of all employers alike, so that their competi- 
tive position would remain unchanged. 

It is fair to assume that at such times (only when production 
and employment are at a high level) the additional cost to the 
employer would be added into the price of his products. To the 
extent that this was done the effect would be to reduce the real 

purchasing power of consumers. This would be desirable at such 
times, in that it would dampen a too-rapid business expansion. 

131. How would the plan operate to adjust for the effects of 
technological advance? 

Answer. To the extent that technological advance lowered hours 
by increasing production per man-hour, it would lower the 
monthly averages and immediately induce the absorption of those 
who otherwise would be unemployed, or failing to be absorbed, 
they would be given Government work. At all events, purchasing 
power would be sustiined adequately to take the total production 
of the Nation up to the point of maximum desire for any given 
product. The plan provides for the necessary weighting of the 
long-time averages to correct for any downward trend of average 
hours caused by increasing production man-hour. There is 
no reason to assume that technologi advance must bring a 
lowering of average hours. So long as the desires of the mass of 
our people are unfilled, it is more logical that technological ad- 
vance should increase the standard of living by properly dis- 
tributing the increased production, rather than decrease average 
man-hours of employment. 

Once the standard of living is raised to the point where people 
choose more leisure rather than more material satisfactions, then 
average hours should go down. So far as the operation of the plan 
is concerned, it makes no difference which they choose. It would 
tend to keep our economy in balance under whatever conditions of 
efficiency pertained. It would have a tendency, however, to elimi- 
nate waste and the recurrent destruction of values which take place 
periodically under our present system and to accelerate the rise 
in the general standard of living. 

132. Won't it cause overproduction? 

Answer. There isn’t such a thing as overproduction, except in a 
given commodity, so long as the total desires of our people for the 
goods produced remain unsatisfied. What we call overproduction 
is generally under-consumption. If saturation of the total desires 
of all our people, for which they are willing to work, ever arrives, 
it will simply bring a gradual reduction of average working hours, 
nothing else. 

133. Won't it cause over-saving? 

Answer. It might have that tendency. But if it did, all that 
would result would be a gradual reduction of yield on invest- 
ments, with increased safety. 

134. How would it affect foreign trade? 

Answer. See answer to question 150. 

135. How would it affect prices? 

Answer. See answer to Question 119. 

136. How would it affect the value of securities? 

Answer. It would sustain the Value of investments by sustain- 
ing the earning power of the property of which they represent 
ownership. 

187. How would it affect property values? 

Answer. See answer to Question 136. 

138. How would it affect employment i capital-goods in- 
dustries? 








Answer. A large share of the present unemployment arises 
through the decrease of production in the capital goods indus- 
tries, both producers’ goods and durable or long-time consumers’ 


Production of capital goods depends on two factors: (a) Pro- 
ducers’ goods—upon actual or anticipated consuming power suf- 
ficient to justify their profitable use and thus validate the invest- 
ment therein, and (b) long-time consumers’ goods—upon actual 
or anticipated consuming power sufficient to absorb the volume 
produced. 

All types of capital goods generally call for the extension of 
credit and in the case of producers’ goods, generally long-time 
credit. Credit in turn is available through customary investment 
channels only when confidence exists that adequate consumers’ 
purchasing power will be available over the term of the credit to 
insure the service thereon and to amortize the loan on or before 
its final maturity. 

This proposal, therefore, would provide the most solid basis for a 
return of the necessary confidence by insuring not only an im- 
mediate increase in consuming power sufficient to justify invest- 
ment in new capital goods but assurance of such an adequate 
consuming power permanently sustained. 

While there is no justification for the production of producers’ 
goods on any basis other than a reasonable assurance of their 
profitable use or sale, it is certain that prosperity inevitably will 
return and that, therefore, there exists today actual justification 
for the immediate production of large quantities of such goods. 
And the certainty of an assured and permanent consuming power 
should go a long way to induce an immediate increase in such 
production, although there is nothing in the proposal to mitigate 
against the use of any other measures designed to accelerate 
the movement. 

139. If the long-time average was reduced each year while a 
depression lasted, is it not true that this would reduce the pay- 
ments of supplemental compensation? 

Answer. There would always be a lag in the reduction of the 
long-time average compared with a drop in the monthly average. 
Therefore, the deeper a deflationary movement went, the greater 
would be the differential in favor of demand (represented by 
effective purchasing power) over supply (represented by current 
production). This is one of the main characteristics of the plan. 
The amount of purchasing power in dollars at any given time is 
unimportant. What is important is the dollar volume of purchas- 
ing power in reference to the dollar volume of current produc- 
tion—in other words, the level of demand compared with the level 
of supply—and the plan would operate on any down-swing to 
increase the pull of demand over supply. The deeper the down- 
swing became, the stronger this pull would become, until at some 
point the attempt of supply to meet the excess demand thus 
produced would cause a reversal of the trend. This pull would 
become effective immediately and automatically the moment 
weekly hours of employment, for any reason whatsoever, brought 
the monthly average below the long-time average, and the cor- 
rective action would continue until the balance was restored. 

As an illustration of the importance of promptness in exerting 
such corrective action, let us assume that we have a pole standing 
perpendicular and that it starts to lean off center. It takes very 
little force to push it back, provided the force is exerted immedi- 
ately it starts to lean. But once let it get seriously off center and 
the force required to push it back goes up in geometric ratio. 
If we start the necessary corrective action by supplementing pur- 
chasing power the moment it becomes inadequate to sustain pro- 
duction, the force required (that is, the amount of money 
required) to push it back will be relatively small. 

140. Isn’t the plan too complicated for practical operation? 

Answer. It is not complicated. Actually, its operation would be 
quite simple. The averages would be easily determined by a 
simple calculation from reports made monthly by employers. 
These reports would contain only simple data consisting of the 
number of man-hours used during the period reported and the 
number of employees on the last day of each period reported. 
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Every employer keeps such figures now or could easily do so. The 


operation of the Government employment offices would not be 
complicated. 

Because it does not attempt to control production, wages, prices, 
or hours, its enforcement as a tax measure would be relatively 
simple. , 

141. Is it likely that this plan would eventually force the Gov- 
ernment to take over and run all industry? 

Answer. Not at all. On the contrary, it would bring about a 
condition of general security for the workers and a high level of 
sustained production and business activity for employers. Indus- 
try would thus be keeping its own house in order and there would 
be no reason for Government to intervene in order to meet emer- 
gencies occasioned by millions of people being thrown out of work 
and a general destruction of investments and profits. (See ques- 
tion 144.) 

General effect of the plan on the national well-being 

142. What social advantages would flow from the plan? 

Answer. Economic welfare and social welfare are synonymous. 
By maintaining economic health it would safeguard social health. 
It would provide permanent security to both the worker and the 
employer. It would guarantee a job to everyone. It would guar- 
antee a sustained market for the products of all industry. 

Increased economic well-being would permit children to secure 
better schooling and more of it. 
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It would reduce crime by giving everyone the discipline of self- 
respecting work. 


143. What, if any, would be the effect on the standard of living 
generally? 

Answer. Obviously, it would tend to raise our standard of 
living to the highest average level permitted by our ability to 
produce. By maintaining effective purchasing power or demand 
for goods at a level adequate to call for production up to the limit 
of desire for any given product, the highest possible level of 
wealth production would be sustained. As the material standard 
of living increased, it would bring with it increased opportunity 
for more leisure and permit of a higher degree of cultural 
development. 

144. Doesn't the plan put Government in business and there- 
fore prove an objection? 

Answer. It does not put Government in business All the 
Government would do is to create the mechanism under which 
industry and labor would run their own show The averages 
upon which the plan operates would not be set by the Govern- 
ment, but would be determined from actual figures provided by 
industry itself. The plan would be operated by industry and 
labor and simply would be implemented by Government in order 
that it would operate on a uniform basis and preserve the equities 
of every participant. (See question 141.) 

145. Why do only part of the peo receive the benefits? 

Answer. Everyone in the Nation w an benefit from sustained 
business will benefit. It is mot necessary to include everyone 
under the plan itself. If the major portion of the spending 
power of the Nation was included, as it would be, the sustained 
purchasing power of that primary group would sustain the income 
of the balance of the Nation, which depends upon the expenditures 
of those in such primary group. 

146. Will agricultural workers or those in personal service be 
eligible under your plan? 

Answer. They could be included the same as other employees. 
But it may not be desirable to do so because of the difficulty of 
regulating their hours. Their exclusion, however, would not ad- 
versely affect the results of the plan. As the greatest portion of 
the total primary market is included, the operation of the plan 
would have the desired effect on the total economy of the Nation 
For instance, it is not necessary to directly increase the income 
of our doctors if the income of their patients is sustained, but the 
income of the patients would be sustained only indirectly by in- 
creasing the expenditures of the doctors. Likewise with agricul- 
ture. If the buying power of industrial workers, which represents 
the largest share of the total market for all kinds of goods and 
services, is sustained, they will purchase the products of agricul- 
ture up to the point of desire and thus sustain the market for 
farm products and the incomes of farmers. Also sustained in- 
dustrial production at a high level will increase the average in- 
come of those in industry and thus attract the marginal worker 
from the farms into industry with a secured future. This will de- 
crease the number engaged in agriculture and increase the incomes 
of those who remain in agriculture 

147. Won't it stifle individual initiative? 

Answer. No. Opportunity to work for a reward doesn’t stifle 
industry; it promotes it. 

148. Who foots the bill? 

Answer. No individual or group of individuals. Industry gets 
the benefit at one period of the business cycle and pays it back 
out of the wealth produced at another time. It is like any other 
reserve fund, it simply sets aside a portion of the total preduction 
when production is high, and uses it to sustain demand when pro- 
duction otherwise would be low. This sustains profits for both 
the employee and the employer. 

149. What would it cost the Government to maintain the plan? 

Answer. The only cost to the Government would be the initial 
capital of the National Employment Reserve Corporation of 
$500,000,000. This corporation would be given the power to bor- 
row for its needs. While the Government would guarantee the 
obligations of the corporation just as it does with the R. F. C., 
such guarantee would not constitute a drain on the National 
Treasury by reason of the assured income of the corporation due 
to the mathematical characteristics of the plan because the taxes 
assessed would constitute a premium income always sufficient to 
cover the demands upon the corporation. 

The plan is essentially a device supported and operated by in- 
dustry and implemented by Government to insure uniformity and 
to preserve the equities between all those who contribute and 
benefit. 

150. The United States is not a complete economic unit. How 
would this plan control foreign trade and migration? Wouldn't 
a decline in foreign purchases of cotton or wheat seriously disturb 
the plan? 

Answer. Foreign trade would not affect the operation of the 
plan, except in one respect, for which the plan would help make an 
automatic adjustment. In the final analysis, our foreign trade 
must balance in terms of goods and/or services. We want the 
largest possible volume of foreign trade, provided it does so 
balance. The way to insure the largest volume of foreign trade 
is to increase the purchasing power of our people at home so that 
their demand for the products which we do not produce—because 
we are not a complete economic unit—for instance, rubber, 
manganese, tin, coffee, certain luxuries, and so forth, will provide 
the dollar exchange for an equal volume of exports. 

It is obvious that a decline in foreign purchases of cotton or 
wheat, or any other unbalancing of the normal export volume of 
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individual products, will affect the workers in that particular 
industry, Just as the changing styles often adversely affect domestic 
industries. Today we have no device for meeting a situation where 
plants shut down as the result of such influences and throw men 
out of work, thus reducing the buying power of the Nation. Only 
by sustaining such buying power can we meet a situation where 
men must be transferred from one line of work to another. The 
plan does not change the situations we must meet, but it does 
provide an automatic device for meeting them and sustains the 
buying power of the Nation while we are doing so. 

151. The plan provides that no money would be paid to idle 
workers, since all would be employed under it, though at a mini- 
mum pay. While this distinction may have some moral validity 
among those who are against doles, is there any real difference in 
the economic effect between these two measures? 

Answer. No. But no one who is familiar with the effects of 
welfare and relief work can doubt the social value in a democracy 
of providing self-respecting work versus a money dole. 

152. Would not the natural tendency under your proposal be 
almost monopolistic, in that prosperous companies tn an industry 
might enlarge their productive capacity to enable them to produce 
the same tonnage with shorter hours, and to give them a more 
flexible set-up? 

Answer. There is nothing tn the proposal that affects the num- 
ber of man-hours of labor ch an employer uses. If the actual 
man-hours used were div among a greater number of em- 
ployees, then the investment in equipment per employee would 
be reduced, but the investment per man-hour would be no dif- 
ferent than it was before. The situation as to equipment would 
be exactly as it would be as to employees. A company probably 
would use its equipment fewer hours per machine when business 
fell off, Just as by work distribution it would use its labor fewer 
hours per employee. 

153. Will the plan actually eliminate unemployment? 

Answer. It will completely and permanently eliminate invol- 
untary unemployment of those capable of working. Whenever a 
worker cannot get a job in private enterprise, he will be given a 
job by the Government on preplanned work. The only invol- 
untary unemployment would be during the 30 days after losing 
& position, before actual employment on preplanned work would 
be made available. 

154. How could the present large number of unemployed be 
absorbed without disrupting industry? 

Answer. The answer is very simple. Suppose the country knew, 
without the shadow of a doubt, that the effective purchasing 
power of the mass of the people would be tncreased by roughly 
10 percent 90 days from now; that such increase would bring 
effective demand above our current rate of production and that 
such assured demand would remain above current supply until 
production and employment again rose to the long-time average. 
It is obvious that producers would increase employment imme- 
diately in order to produce goods to meet such an assured de- 
mand. This would cause the reemployment of many of our 
present unemployed even before the plan became officially effec- 
tive at the end of the 90-day period. There would be no danger 
of overproduction except perhaps in given articles. In fact, the 
only way sufficient production could be produced to meet the as- 
sured demand would be to increase employment to the long-time 
average. Ask any producer what he would do if he were given 
absolute assurance of such a demand. 

By reason of present reduced employment that is exactly the 
situation that would be created. The only factor that would hold 
back full employment would be the inability of industry to increase 
production rapidly enough to meet the assured demand. 

155. What would be done under the plan to give work to workers 
thrown out of employment by an obsolescent or dying industry? 

Answer. Workers thrown out of employment by a dying industry 
would be able to find employment in other industries because the 
total market for the goods of other industries would be increased 
by an amount representing the purchasing power which formerly 
purchased the products of the dying industry, thus causing an 
increased demand for labor in such industries. If displaced work- 
ers did not find new employment in private industry immedi- 
ately, they would be given work on Government projects. This 
would reduce the monthly average and automatically bring into 
play the inducement for work distribution inherent in the plan, 
and provided the monthly average fell below the long-time average, 
the payment of supplemental compensation. This would shortly 
exert its pull to draw the efficient workers back out of Government 
work into private employment. 

156. How would an industry be handled, such as printing and 
lithographing, where it is necessary to sell the goods first at a 
contract price and then make them to order afterward. 

Answer. Because it doesn’t control wages or man-hours used, 
there would be no necessity of any special action to meet such a 
situation as is pictured. If the price quoted was based on the 
required number of man-hours at a predetermined wage rate, then 
the plan would not affect the situation in any way. 

157. Will it tend to avoid the dangers of over-production by 
enabling a better judging of the potential market? 

Answer. Yes, it would eliminate violent fluctuations in de- 
mand by sustaining effective purchasing power at all times. 

158. Will it stabilize earnings, and therefore values, of equity 
stocks? 

Answer. Decidedly; because it would sustain effective purchas- 
ing power for all goods and services. 
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159. Would the plan give us current statistics as to economic 
conditions? 

Answer. Yes; immediately after the close of each month we 
would know—and the information would be available to the 
public—how many workers were currently employed by each in- 
dustry, the total man-hours they were employed the previous 
month, the number of workers unemployed in “private” industry, 
the number employed and the man-hours used on Government 
preplanned work. 

160. Will not there be a tendency under the plan for workers 
in agriculture to move into industry? 

Answer. Decidedly. That is the best thing that could happen, 
provided permanent security is provided for the industrial worker 
as it would be under this proposal. The expansion of industry, 
producing the desires of the people, is practically unlimited and 
nothing could be more beneficial to our economy, as a whole, 
than to transfer those workers on the farm who are able to live 
only on a subsistence basis to industry, producing the things they 
need and desire for a higher standard of living. 


Mathematical basis of the plan 


161. The plan proposes to mathematically correct the long-time 
average to weight for the effects of increasing production per man- 
hour caused by technological advance—is this possible? 

Answer. Yes. This would be accomplished by calculating the 
rate of increase or decrease in the trend, from which a statistical 
correction would be made in determining the official long-time aver- 
age. This is necessary because the long-time average is a projec- 
tion of what is expected to happen the following year, based on 
what has happened over the past 10 years. It is impossible, of 
course, to make a completely accurate projection, but by weight- 
ing the projection for the trend, and correcting at the beginning of 
each year, a complete correction is made in the moving average 
with only a slight time lag. The only effect of this lag would be to 
determine the time over which the supplemental compensation ex- 
pended in a given period would be reimbursed. And the period ts of 
no moment. The actual balancing of income and outgo over a 
period is mathematically certain. 

162. Under this plan, would the standard used for the long-time 
average be the predepression employment condition of the country? 

Answer. No. The standard represented by the long-time. average 
would represent the highest long-time moving average of weekly 
hours of employment which had actually been used during the 
period averaged, either because it was all the hours the workers 
wanted to work or all the hours they were permitted.to work 
under the system and standards of efficiency that the Nation had 
been able to create. It would represent neither the boom periods 
nor the depression periods, but the average of both periods. 

The monthly average would be accurate from the start, as it 
would be calculated from actual reports of employers received at 
the close of each month. 

163. How do we know the money used to pay supplemental com- 
pensation will be paid back? 

Answer. Because of the mathematical characteristics of the 
plan. Working from an average of weekly hours, we know that 
over a period the number of hours above the average will exactly 
equal the number of hours below the average—or it wouldn't be 
an average. As a tax would be assessed for excess hours at a highei’ 
rate than supplemental compensation would be paid for deficit 
hours, the amount collected would always exceed, with mathe- 
matical certainty, the amount expended. This excess would be 
used to pay the wages of those given employment on preplanned 
public works. 

Application of the plan in respect to its effect on the employee 

164. Would every worker be able to secure the benefits of the 
plan? 

Answer. Yes, if you are employed, by an individual, company, 
corporation, association, or other employer, or if you are unem- 
ployed and register for employment with the Government agency 
charged with providing preplanned public work. 

165. What benefits would the employee secure? 

Answer. You would be guaranteed a job on Government work 
if unable to secure a job in private enterprise. Also, you would 
be guaranteed additional compensation, in addition to that re- 
ceived from your employer, out of a national reserve fund 
whenever employment fell off, that is, when the monthly average 
dropped below the long-time average. Such payments vculd 
continue until current employment rose again as high or higher 
than the long-time average. 

166. What would the employee have to contribute? 

Answer. Nothing. 

167. Does the employee pay any dues or fees of any kind? 

Answer. No. 

168. What happens when I lose my job? 

Answer. You register with your local Government employment 
office and then try to get another job with or without their help. 
If you are not successful within 30 days of the date you registered, 
you would be given a job by the Government. The job given you 
might not be the same class of work you had been doing, but 
it would be work you were capable of performing. The pay 
on such a job would be on a minimum standard. 

169. Where would I apply for work? 

Answer. To your local Government employment office. 

170. Do I receive benefits while I am unemployed? 

Answer. You do not receive any supplemental pay unless you 
accept a job which the Government guarantees to furnish you. 








171. If my work-hours were reduced, how would it affect my 

ay? 

Anower. If you are paid by the hour your wages would be less 
because of the reduced work. But whenever the monthly average 
was less than the long-time average, you would receive from the 
national reserve fund additional compensation over and above 
that received from your employer, which would keep your total 
income from falling greatly. 

172. How would I know when I was entitled to receive benefits 
from the reserve fund? 

Answer. You would know what both the monthly and long- 
time averages were, as these would be published in the daily 
papers, posted in your shop or office, and at your local Government 
employment office and post office at all times. 

173. For how long would I receive benefits in the form of 
supplemental pay? 

Answer. Such payments would continue so long as the monthly 
average remained below the long-time average. 

174. In what form would I receive the benefits? 

Answer. They would be paid to you each day by your employer 
along with your regular pay. Your employer would get the money 
back immediately from the national reserve fund. 

175. How will the plan affect my wages? 

Answer. It does not affect your regular wages in any way, except 
that it guarantees you supplemental compensation as explained 
under question 171. 

176. Would the adoption of the plan tend to reduce wages? 

Answer. No. Wages tend to go down only when demand for 
labor is weak. By sustaining a high level of purchasing power, the 
demand for goods would be sustained. This would sustain em- 
ployment and cause a stable demand for labor and thus tend to 
maintain wage rates. 

177. If I lose my job, how long must I wait before I get another 

ob? 
; Answer. You could get another job in industry just as soon as 
you could find one. Because business would be kept up, your 
chances of finding another job immediately would be good, but if 
you were unable to find a regular job, you always would be given 
a job by the Government employment office after a lapse of 30 
days. So that if you registered immediately after you lost a job, 
you would never be out of work for more than 30 days. 

178. Do I have to take any job offered me? 

Answer. No. But if you want a job provided by the Government 
you must accept the kind of work it is able to provide 

179. How much will they pay me if I accept a Government job 
under this plan? 

Answer. Such work will be paid for on the basis of minimum 
wages, set to provide a subsistence living. 

180. Might it not be difficult to persuade unemployed workers 
to accept low pay on preplanned work supplied by the Government? 

Answer. The plan would sustain production and employment 
at the highest average long-time level. This would sustain de- 
mand for labor at all times and thus involuntary unemployment 
in private enterprise would be kept at a minimum. Hence the 
number given employment on preplanned work supplied through 
the Government would be relatively few and these would con- 
sist of the most inefficient marginal workers. The better work- 
ing class would be able to secure regular work. With the plan 
in effect, it is logical to assume that charity organizations would 
refuse to support such marginal workers if they knew they could 
support themselves on public work, and although the pay they 
would get would be small, it would provide decent subsistence 
and would still be more than such workers could get from any 
charitable organization. Therefore there is no inherent weakness 
in keeping the wages on public work at a minimum. There is 
an advantage in doing so, in that those who are forced to work 
in order to support themselves would be induced to seek employ- 
ment in private industry as soon as possible in order to get 
higher compensation. In other words, there would be no induce- 
ment for men to stay on public work rather than to get back 
into private productive enterprise. 

181. What would be the effect of the plan on the employment 
of women? 

Answer. It should tend to reduce the number employed par- 
ticularly in factory work a great portion of whom now work in 
order to supplement the family income. If employment was reg- 
ularized and our production more evenly distributed—as it would 
be automatically under the plan—it would make it unnecessary for 
a@ great many women now employed to continue to work. 

It is probable that as our standard of living increased as it 
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would if our production were sustained at the highest-average 


long-time level and economically distributed there would be a 
tendency on the one hand to accelerate the reduction in the hours 
of work required in the home which might cause more women to 
seek outside employment. But on the other hand by increasing 
the standard of living such a tendency should be offset by those 
who would give up outside employment and devote their time to 
the promotion of cultural interests. Statistics show that marriage 
rates increase with regularized employment which should have a 
tendency to remove a percentage of the present unmarried women 
from unemployment in industry. 

182. By inducing work-sharing, would not the tendency be to 
lower the average efficiency of the workers and increase costs? 

Answer. Any decreased efficiency which might result for a given 
employer through work sharing would be more than offset by the 
increased efficiency of the Nation as a whole through greater em- 
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ployment. It is self-evident that the total production of the 
Nation is increased when all workers are gainfully employed up 
to their full capacity and receive a sufficient income to permit of 
the adequate purchase of such production. Any employer profits 
by having a sustained market for his goods much more than from 
slightly increased efficiency which may enable hin to get a larger 
share of a smaller market. Whatever the effect might be, if any, 
on efficiency, such effect would be spread over all industry and not 
centered in one plant. Every employer I 
position as today in bidding for 
competition and would the same opportunity as 
develop the relative efficiency of his own plant or busin 

Application of the plan in respect to its effect on the employer 

183. Are all employers eligible to operate under the plan? 

Answer. Yes; except those engaged in agriculture. 

184. Must an employer operate under the plan? 

Answer. Yes. If you have one more employees 
salary, wages, commissions, piecework, or other | 
except agricultural employees 

185. What benefits would the employer receive from the plan? 

Answer. You would be assured sustained buying power through- 
out the Nation among those to whom you sell your products or 
services. In effect you would have market insurance 

186. Does the plan control the number of hours the employer 
may operate his plant or his office? 

Answer. No. The number of hours you operate your plant or 
Office is left entirely to your discretion. 

187. How much extra will it cost the employer? 

Answer. If you distribute the hours of work you wish to use 
among sufficient employees, so that each is employed not more 
than the average number of hours per week, over a 6 months’ 
period, represented by the long-time average, you would avoid the 
payment of any tax, except at times when general employment, 
represented by the monthly average, was greater than the long- 
time average. At such times the premium you would pay for 
such excess hours would amount to the same percentage increase 
in your labor costs as would be paid by all your competitors, so 
that your competitive position would remain unchanged 

188. How will it affect the employer's costs in relation to his 
competitors? 

Answer. Your costs would not be adversely affected in relation 
to his, unless he distributed his work so as not to exceed the long- 
time average and you did not. (See answer to question 187.) 

189. How will I determine the wages I must pay? 

Answer. Just as you do today. Probably on the basis of supply 
and demand, on your union scale, if your business is unionized, and 
on the basis of length of service and training in your organization 
together with your general philosophg as to the treatment of em- 
ployees. This plan does not affect the basic wages paid. 

190. Will it control the wages I must pay? 

Answer. No. The plan has no control over basic wages, except 
as to the payment of a tax if you work your employees more aver- 
age weekly hours, over a 6-month period, than the long-time 
average. 

191. If I am a manufacturer, will I have to increase my fixed 
investment in order to operate under the plan? 

Answer. No. Every plant must have equipment to produce for 
its maximum market. Such equipment may be used one or more 
shifts. By sustaining your market, the monthly average of hours 
would remain up and all industry would be able to work relatively 
long hours. When business fell off you would reduce average hours 
to the long-time average rather than lay off employees, if you de- 
sired to avoid the tax, but this would require no more equipment. 
While, at such times your unit cost would go up because of your 
fixed investment, it would be because your production had gone 
down, not because of this plan. In fact the plan would keep pro- 
duction from falling off so that the variations in unit costs would 
be very slight. 

192. Will I have to hire inefficient workers? 

Answer. No. You have the same freedom as today. 

193. Will I be able to hire whom I want and discharge whom 
I want? 

Answer. Exactly as you do today. 

194. How will I know what the official monthly and long-time 
average hours are? 

Answer. Both the monthly average and long-time average would 
be published currently in the daily press, would be mailed to you 
immediately, and would be available at your local Government 
employment office and post office at all times. 

195. Will the monthly and long-time averages as published apply 
to all employers in the country or to a given region, or to just 
the employers in my industry? 

Answer. Both the monthly and long-time averages will be pub- 
lished for the country as a whole and will apply to all employers 
throughout the United States. 

196. When will the employer pay a pay-roll tax? 

Answer. At the close of any 6-month period (June 30 and 
December 31), during which his employees work more average 
hours per week than the published long-time average. 

197. How much pay-roll tax will the employer pay? 

Answer. One and one-quarter percent of the total pay of each 
employee for each hour or fraction that his average weekly em- 
ployment exceeds the long-time average. For example, if an em- 
ployee worked an average of 42 hours a week during a 6-month 
period and the long-time average stood at 40 hours, you would pay 
a@ tax equal to 2!2 percent of that employee's pay. 
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198. To whom will the tax be paid? 

Answer. To the collector of internal revenue for the district in 
which the employer is located. 

199. When will my workers receive benefits? 

Answer. Whenever the monthly average is lower than the long- 
time average. 

200. Who will pay the benefits to my employees? 

Answer. You will, on their regular pay days, but you will be 
reimbursed for such payments immediately by drawing a draft on 
the national reserve fund provided on the regular monthly report 
forms which will be furnished you. The draft can be cashed 
through your local bank. 

201. How will I be reimbursed for the payment of such benefits? 

Answer. (See answer to question 200.) 

202. Will the employer have to make reports, and, if so, to whom? 

Answer. Yes. One report at the close of each month to the 
National Employment Reserve Corporation. 

203. What information will the employer report? 

Answer. The total hours his employees were employed by him 
during the month and the total number of employees on his pay 
roll on the last working day of the month. 

204. Does not this plan interfere with the prerogatives of em- 
ployers in making it mandatory for them to distribute work under 
certain circumstances? 

Answer. The plan does not make it mandatory. While it re- 
quires the payment of a tax for hours above the long-time average, 
the choice is left to the employer as to whether he will distribute 
work sufficiently to maintain the long-time average and thus 
avoid the payment of the tax, or will pay the tax and work the 
excess hours. He naturally would choose the action that was most 
economical for him. His competitors would have the same choice, 
so that his competitive position would remain unchanged. 

205. If I simply operate an office but produce no goods, will I 
be included under the plan? 

Answer. Yes. Office employees are included. The fact that you 
produce services of one kind or another instead of some manu- 
factured product does not change your status as an employer. 

206. Would the operation of the plan reduce the individual initia- 
tive of the workers? 

Answer. It is hard to see how it would; but if it had that effect 
in the case of some few individuals, there still would be retained 
the element of compensation as an inducement for efficiency; and 
this element, through bonus and like schemes, has been largely 
responsible for the tremendous increase in efficiency in many lines 
of manufacture. We are prone to consider the efficiency of an 
individual and not the efficiency of the Nation. Assuming maxi- 
mum efficiency of an individual at 100 percent, it would be much 
better, from the standpoint of the Nation, to lower the average 
efficiency from 100 percent to, say, 90 percent than to have 75 
percent of our workers operating at 100 percent and 25 percent at 
zero because they were unemployed. After all, our individual 
welfare is wrapped up in the welfare of the Nation, and the Nation 
can prosper only to the extent that the total population prospers. 
The material welfare of the Nation depends upon its production, 
and its production depends upon capital, management, and labor. 
To the extent that everyone in the Nation helps in the production 
of wealth will the total level of prosperity be raised. 

207. Will it permit the “running of one’s own business” with a 
minimum of Government direction? 


Answer. Yes; with no Government direction. 

208. Will it maintain the rights of the employer to determine 
what he shall produce, how much he shall produce, how many 
hours of labor he shall use to produce it, what he shall pay such 
labor, and what he shall sell his production for? 

Answer. Yes; it leaves all these decisions to the employer, the 
same as today. 

209. Does not the plan penalize those industries which, through 
good fortune or good management, have been able to solve their 
own problems of unemployment, particularly of the seasonal 
variety? 

pees No. The market for the goods of a given company 
or a given industry is not primarily among its own employees. 
Profits depend upon a demand for the goods or services pro- 
duced. The largest profits would result from a steady demand 
by those identified with other industries. Therefore, the interests 
of any industry lie in having employment maintained in other 
industries even more than in its own. This plan would sustain 
general employment and effective purchasing power, or demand, 
and would not interfere in any way with a continuation of 
stabilized employment which may exist in any industry today. 

210. Would not the effort to draw in more workers so as to 
avoid a tax for hours above the long-time average decrease 
average wages? 

Answer. If it had any effect at all on basic wages, it would 
work in the opposite direction, because by keeping production 
up labor would be in demand at all times. Probably what 
actually would happen is this: The employer always would . ‘xr- 
mine which was the most economical, to continue to work ais 
trained workers longer hours and pay a tax, or to take on addi- 
tional workers not so highly trained in his own business, work 
them the hours represented by the long-time average, and thereby 
avoid the tax. The net result, country-wide, eventually would 
create a situation where the workers employed on pre-planned work 
would fall into the least efficient category of labor—those who, 
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generally speaking, would be too ineflicient to make it economical 
for employers to hire them. 

211. Don’t you think employers would find it difficult to manipu- 
late their labor schedule to keep employees’ hours reasonably 
within the required average? 

Answer. No. Because so long as they did not exceed the long- 
time average they would pay no tax. The long-time average 
would always represent relatively long hours, which would fluctuate 
but slightly from year to year. This would enable employers to 
stabilize their employment without the need for manipulation. 

212. Assuming that the long-time average amounted to a 5-day 
week and an employer found it more desirable to operate 6 days 
per week, would this not increase his average cost of production? 

Answer. Not if labor were paid on the basis of an hourly rate. 
It would simply mean that the employees would work fewer hours 
per day for 6 days than if they worked only 5 days, not that they 
would work fewer hours per week. As the average man-hours 
worked by any employee would be calculated by 6-month periods, 
great flexibility would be provided in meeting seasonal peak loads 
or any emergency situations. It would not necessarily mean addi- 
tional machinery or less machinery. If a plant had sufficient equip- 
ment to operate at the peak under relatively long hours, it would 
obviously have sufficient machinery to operate under shorter aver- 
age hours below the peak. Again, the problem would be no different 
than at present. As production increased, either the present plant 
would be operated longer hours or additional machinery would be 
necessary. This would be true just as it is today under a con- 
tinuous plant operation (24 hours a day, 7 days a week) or under 
any other method of operation. 

213. Would individual employers be willing to pay taxes while 
their competitors did not? 

Answer. They would not be required to do so. The monthly 
average would be determined by dividing the actual hours used by 
all employers by the total number of workers employed in private 
enterprises plus those given employment on public work. There 
would be no inequality, after having determined the monthly 
average, in asking all employers to pay a premium if they worked 
their employees longer hours than the long-time average, which 
would always be at a high level. While not all of them would dis- 
tribute work so as to avoid the payment of a tax, they would all 
have an equal opportunity to do so, except when current employ- 
ment was above the long-time average, at which time all employers: 
would pay a proportionate tax, which would leave their competitive 
position on the same relative basis. 


Initiating the plan 


214. How wou! such a plan be started? 

Answer. Prov ed the necessary legislation was passed by Con-. 
gress and signed by the President, the first step would be to an- 
nounce a given date on which its provisions would become effective. 
This could be set, say, 90 days from date of passage of the act. 
That would mean that upon the date set all employed workers 
entitled thereto would begin to receive supplemental compensation 
and all workers unable to find employment in private industry 
would be given employment by the Government on preplanned 
public works if they had registered at their local employment. 
Office. Employers would make their first monthly report at the end 
of the first full month after passage of the act. This would enable 
the calculation of the monthly average and its publication in ad- 
vance of the time the actual operation became effective, 90 days 
after passage of the act. The long-time average would be deter- 
mined at the same time as the first monthly averages. The cor- 
rected monthly average would be published each month thereafter. 

215. Would it be possible for the plan to be put into operation by 
individual employers rather than to make it compulsory with all 


| employers? 
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Answer. No. Its purpose is to sustain a market for the entire 
production of the Nation. No employer can sustain a market for 
his own production by sustaining the effective purchasing power of 
his own employees. Under a competitive system the costs of one 
producer must be kept in line with his competitors or he will be 
unable to continue to produce. Therefore he cannot increase his 
costs over those of a competitor. This plan maintains free compe- 
tition between producers but acts to sustain a market for all pro- 
duction within which such competition can function without 
damage to the economy of the Nation as a whole. 

216. Would it be necessary to take an industrial census for use as 
a starting point? 

Answer. No. Having secured the first monthly average which 
would be accurate, the initial long-time average would be arbi- 
trarily set at a sufficient number of hours above to provide for the 
initial increase in current purchasing power determined as desir- 
able by Congress in the enabling act. That is, if 10 percent increase 
were desired and the initial monthly average was found to be 32 
hours, then 10 hours would be added (1 percent for each hour) and 
the initial long-time average set at 42 hours. Adjustment would 
be made, according to formula provided for in the enabling act, to 
correct for the trend thereafter. While there would be some error 
in the long-time average during the first 10 years of operation of 
the plan under this method (after 10 years it would be accurate and 
remain accurate thereafter) the only effect of any factor of error 
would be to lessen or increase the rate of recovery in comparison 
with the rate if the true long-time average for the last 10 years 
were known. This method is therefore suggested in order to avoid 
the time and cost of accumulating data on employment hours over 
the past 10 years which at best, due to the nonexistence of accu-< 








rate data could be only a good approximation. Even if such data 
were available, the method suggested is preferable while we remain 
im a severe depression with the need for reemployment of a large 
number of workers remaining acute. 

217. Would any temporary changes be necessary in the plan while 
it was getting under way? 

Answer. No; except as explained in answer to question 216. 

218. If the plan was put into effect as soon as possible, how long 
would it be before industry and employment would feel the benefits 
to be derived from its operation? 

Answer. If it was known that the plan would become effective in, 
say, 90 days, it would immediately stimulate production because the 
absolute assurance of a substantial net increase in effective pur- 
chasing power within 90 days, through the payment of supplemen- 
tal compensation, would make it necessary for producers to increase 
production immediately so as to be prepared to take advantage of 
such assured increased demand. In other words, the announce- 
ment of the plan would cause a stimulation in employment and 
production, which would cause the employment of many workers 
even before the actual payments of supplemental compensation 
started. 

219. Has a bill been drafted that would effectuate the plan, if 
passed by Congress? 

Answer. Yes; a suggested bill has been prepared. 

220. Would the legislation required to make the plan effective 
be constitutional? 

Answer. Yes; because the entire operation of the plan would be 
made effective as the result of the placing of an excise tax. Con- 
gress has the constitutional right to appropriate the capital neces- 
sary for a corporation such as is proposed and to empower it to 
borrow and to guarantee its loans. It has the right to place an 
excise tax for revenue to cover its outgo. That is all that would be 
required to make the plan effective. The necessary act would 
resolve itself into pure revenue legislation. 

221. Is State legislation required for effectuating the plan? 

Answer. No. 

222. How long would it take to put the plan into practical opera- 
tion if the necessary legislation were passed? 

Answer. It is estimated that it could be put into effect within 90 
days. 

Administrating the plan 


223. How would you determine who was unemployed? 

Answer. Anyone who registered at a Government employment 
office and was willing to accept Government preplanned work 
would be “unemployed” in private industry. 

224. In what manner will the tax for hours in excess of the long- 
time average cause work sharing? 

Answer. Whenever the monthly average is below the long-time 
average everyone desiring employment, including those given pre- 
planned work, could be employed in private enterprise for the 
number of hours per week represented by the monthly average if 
no one was employed in excess thereof. From the standpoint of 
practical operation, it might prove a real hardship if employers 
were taxed for hours in excess of the monthly average in order to 
induce sufficient work distribution to eliminate all public work. 

Therefore the tax is placed for hours only in excess of the long- 
time average over a 6-month period. This means that whenever 
the monthly average is below the long-time average the tax can be 
avoided by limiting hours to the long-time average. Because em- 
ployment would be sustained at all times, this measure of work 
distribution would be sufficient to avoid many workers being forced 
onto public work and still would not interfere with practical oper- 
ating conditions with which the employer is faced. When the 
monthly average was above the long-time average all employers 
would be taxed proportionately provided average hours were not 
permitted to exceed the monthly average. Thus the competitive 
position between employers would remain unchanged. 

225. Would not seasonal fluctuations in production make your 
monthly average unworkable? 

Answer. No. The only purpose of the monthly average is to de- 
termine the amount of supplemental compensation to be paid. 
Such payments would tend to equalize income throughout the 
year. 

226. Would it be possible to publish the monthly averages at the 
beginning of each month? 

Answer. It is estimated that it would take 2 weeks to determine 
the monthly average after the close of a month. The averages 
determined would be used for the following month. This lag 
would not be important. 

227. If employers reported monthly, how could an average of 
weekly hours be arrived at? 

Answer. A workweek would be defined as 6 working days. 
In computing the number of workweeks in any given calendar 
month, there would be subtracted from the actual number of days 
in the month, the number of Sundays and holidays (designated 
in advance). The remainder would be divided by six. 

228. How would employers be reimbursed for money expended as 
supplemental compensation? 

Answer. They would draw a draft on the reserve fund in con- 
nection with the simple report forms that would be provided. 
Arrangements would be made so that banks would cash these 
drafts, which would be paid upon presentation to the Government 
agency operating the plan. 

229. Would it be possible for employers and employees to enter 
into collusive agreement to report less employment hours than 
actually existed in order to obtain benefits under the plan? 
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Answer. Yes; but it would be difficult to keep such collusion 
from being discovered. Every employee would have a stake in 
correct reporting because he would either be entitled to supple- 
mental compensation or a job producing a living wage. The loss 
to him from failure to receive such benefits would be more than 
the employer could afford to pay for his collusion. By placing all 
penalties for false reporting on the employer, the employee would 
sooner or later disclose the collusion and subject the employer to 
heavy penalties. 

230. Would there not be a heavy drain on the reserve fund if 
the monthly average remained below the long-time average for a 
considerable time? 

Answer. It could not remain below very long because the cor- 
rective action of the plan would become effective as soon as it 
fell below. Purchasing power immediately would be raised above 
the current level of production (supply), which would force pro- 
duction back to normal. And the time element has nothing 
to do with repayment. It is mathematically certain that the 
amount paid out, no matter over what period, will be refunded 
(See answer to question 161.) 

231. How would the reserve fund be invested? 

Answer. If the plan was started during a depression the Na- 
tional Employment Insurance Corporation would use its credit 
to initiate it, this credit being repaid automatically at the other 
end of the cycle. Under such circumstances it is doubtful if a 
reserve fund of magnitude ever would be accumulated. Never- 
theless, the point raised is pertinent, namely, how could a large 
reserve fund be handled so as not to create the very condition 
which the plan is designed to correct, that is, overinvestment in 
producers’ goods? The following method would eliminate this 
difficulty 

When the level of employment was above the long-time average 
it would be made mandatory, as funds accumulated for investment, 
to invest them in Government bonds, purchased directly from 
Federal Reserve banks. Against delivery of these bonds the Reserve 
banks would debit the reserve accounts of member banks. This 
would decrease the reserves of member banks and contract the 
national credit base. A desirable brake on the expansion of credit, 
tending to counteract a too rapid acceleration of general business 
activity, would result. 

Vice versa, when the level of employment fell below the long-time 
average, necessitating funds for payment of supplemental compen- 
sation, it would be mandatory to sell bonds direct to Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Upon receipt of such bonds the Reserve banks would credit the 
reserve accounts of member banks with the proceeds of the sale 
This would increase the reserves of member banks and expand the 
national credit base. A desirable brake on the contraction of 
credit, tending to counteract a too rapid deceleration of general 
; business activity, would result. 
| If it is argued that any mandatory provisions requiring Reserve 

banks to buy or sell Government bonds would destroy the dis- 

cretionary authority of the Reserve boards, the answer is that the 

effect of such mandatory provisions would be highly desirable 
because the result of such purchases or sales would automatically 
| conform to the action which it is contemplated will be taken by 
| the Reserve banks to counteract too violent fluctuations in the 
general price level. 

And even though it was mandatory for the Reserve banks to buy 
or sell Government bonds from or to the fund, they could retain 
their discretionary power to buy or sell in whatever amount they 
desired in the open market. 

232. How large a staff would be necessary to handle the reports 
which would be received setting forth figures for computation of 
averages? 

Answer. It is estimated that reports from 5,000.00 employers 
could be tabulated and checked and the averages calculated by 
not over 500 clerks. 


General 

233. What advantages does the plan offer over so-called unem- 
ployment-insurance plans? 

Answer. There are numerous objections to unemployment 
surance. The principal ones are: (1) It does not cure unemploy- 
ment, it simply accepts it. (2) It operates against work-sharing 
because employers will tend to keep working longer hours when 
business declines and let part of their force go on the theory 
that the ones let out will be taken care of through the insurance 
benefits. (3) The benefits suggested in any unemployment insur- 
ance plan put forth so far are inadequate to do more than pay 
a@ small weekly stipend for a comparatively few weeks. (4) The 
insurance fund, if accumulated as a percentage of the pay roll, 
in good times and bad, obviously will be added to price, so that 
the effect on effective purchasing power will be negligible in 
sustaining the Nation-wide demand needed to sustain employment. 

234. Why wouldn’t it be. more practical and easier of operation 
to limit hours of employment to, say, 30 hours a week? 

Answer. Why limit hours to an arbitrary figure when people 
want more things and are willing to work for them? Any arbi- 
trary setting of hours is simply a guess. It may be a good guess 
or a bad guess. But the only purpose of limiting hours is to cause 
work distribution. This plan not only contains a strong induce- 
ment for work sharing but entirely eliminates unemployment 
(See answer to question 110.) 

The following quotation from chapter XI, page 128, of America’s 
Capacity to Consume, just published by the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., is illuminating: 

“We cannot materially shorten the working day and still pro- 

| duce the quantity of goods and services which the American 
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people aspire to consume. The actual production of 1929 was 
accomplished on an industrial workweek which averaged close to 
51 hours. The potential 1929 production of $97,000,000,000 (which 
assumed no unemployment or slack employment) was also predi- 
cated on the assumption of an average working week of 51 hours. 
If we were to shorten the working week to 30 hours, as has fre- 
quently been suggested, with a view to absorbing all complete and 
partial unemployment, the production would be greatly reduced. 

“Assuming no change in man-hour efficiency, the reduction 
from the 1929 basis would be two-fifths, giving a production of 
$58,000,000,000, of which about $51,000,000,000 would be consump- 
tive goods. If we assume that improved techniques and methods 
may have increased man-hour productivity since 1929 by as much 
as 25 percent, the production of consumption goods on a 30-hour 
week basis (for the same population as in 1929) would be ap- 
proximately $63,000,000,000. Under these conditions, consumption 
would have to be reduced below the 1929 level by some 10 percent, 
since consumption in 1929 was about $70,000,000. On a 40-hour 
week, with a 25-percent increase in efficiency, and the same level 
of employment as in 1929, production would be approximately the 
same as in 1929. 

“But has there been any significant increase in productive effi- 
ciency during the depression period? While we have made no 
thorough study of this problem, there does not appear to be much 
ground for believing that there has been a universal increase in effi- 
ciency approaching 25 percent. It is true that in numerous in- 
stances new and better equipment has been installed—though this 
is far from general. It is also a well-known fact that the building 
of new plants almost entirely ceased during the depression and that 
expenditures on equipment have in many cases been confined to the 
making of indispensable repairs. One of the things that we are now 
relying upon to furnish employment is the making good of de- 
ferred maintenance on the railroads, in industrial establishments, 
and on highways, streets, and other public works. The drastic 
curtailment in production schedules during the depression in the 
so-called capital producing industries affords rather conclusive evi- 
dence that in general the productive capacity of our industrial 
establishment, so far as plant and machinery are determining 
factors, has not been increased materially since 1929. 

“On the side of operating efficiency there has been great im- 
provement in many lines of manufacturing, but much less in 
most other types of productive operations. Man-hour efficiency 
in manufacturing showed a marked increase during the early 
months of the recovery period, as compared with 1929, but this 
was attributable, in some measure, to the fact that the smaller 
number of employees on the pay rolls represented a more highly 
selected labor personnel. As the less efficient workers are ab- 
sorbed, the average unit cost will tend to increase. 


“To summarize, if we have a 30-hour working week, with com- 
plete utilization of our labor force and productive establishment, 
and then assume a universal increase in efficiency in agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, transportation, marketing, and other 
branches of industry of as much as 25 percent, we would still have 
a productive output considerably smalier than in 1929. Unless we 
can be sure of a vast increase in productive efficiency the working 
day cannot be appreciably shortened without a curtailment of 
production and, in consequence, without reducing consumption 
standards below the level of 1929. 


“Looking forward one may, to be sure, paint a picture of pro- 
ductive potentialities that would seem to make the realization of 
vastly higher living standards easy of attainment. But assuming 
that all of our existing industrial plant and equipment, except 
the very latest models, could be summarily scrapped—without cost 
to anybody—and be replaced forthwith by the best that is known 
to science, one can conjure up—as some imaginative people have 
done—vast productive possibilities. But we are confronted, un- 
fortunately, by stern practical realities; old plant and equipment 
cannot be scrapped without financial costs, nor can the latest im- 
provements be installed instantaneously on a universal scale. The 
railroad industry affords perhaps one of the best examples of what 
might be accomplished theoretically; but the realization of the 
productive economies there possible is held back alike by the im- 
mediate financial costs involved, by conflicting interests of the 
various railway groups, and—not least—by the opposition, incor- 
porated in legislation, of railway laborers who fear the effects of 
such improvements upon the demand for their services. 


“In the light of such practical considerations as these the produc- 
tion dreams of engineers have to be liberally discounted. The most 
that can be hoped for is a gradual increase in productive output, 
as existing plant and equipment can be replaced by more efficient 
types and as new methods can be progressively introduced. It is 
helpful, in considering this problem, to recall again that during the 
great era of technological advancement between 1900 and 1929 per 
capita production in the United States increased by less than 40 
percent. 

“In due course we can expect a much larger production for the 
same expenditure of human energy than has yet been possible. 
But for the immediate future we cannot count on production 
taking care of itself if the working week is materially reduced. 
In any event, we are desirous of raising the standard of living 
substantially above the level hitherto realized, not merely restoring 
it to the unsatisfactory level then prevailing.” 





235. How would the plan operate in periods where a high levei of 
employment was sustained? 

Answer. Just as it would in other periods, except that at such 
times supplemental compensation would not be paid. Instead the 
reserve fund would be accumulated through the payment of the 
pay-roll taxes. 

236. Might not organized labor object to your method of increas- 
ing purchasing power during depression? 

Answer. Organized labor would have no possible grounds for 
such an objection. It would receive the benefit of payments of 
supplemental compensation during periods of depression. Organ- 
ized labor has always advocated work sharing, and even where in- 
dustry failed to distribute work the unions themselves shared the 
total income from work among their members in the form of 
benefits. They have always practiced the reserve principle, and 
this plan would make it possible to cut the contributions of its 
members used to build up reserves to meet conditions which this 
plan would take care of automatically. 

237. Do you believe that any proposal to levy new or additional 
taxes upon business would meet with favor at the present time? 

Answer. If work is distributed so that excessive average hours 
are avoided, the plan does not involve any additional tax except 
when the level of business rises above the long-time average. This 
is the unique characteristic of the plan. It would permit taxes 
to be materially reduced when business activity was low and taxes 
were hard to pay. 

By relieving the burden of the Government, the States, and the 
municipalities for relief, general taxation would be reduced. 

238. Are there not two separate parts to your plan? If so, are 
they not contradictory? 

Answer. Yes; there are two distinct parts, but they are not con- 
tradictory. They are complementary. Although they would op- 
erate entirely independently of each other, they would operate 
simultaneously. The elimination of unemployment is one part of 
our problem; the other part is to sustain a high rate of production. 
For example, assume that it is possible to equitably distribute 
work; even so, unless there is an adequate total to distribute, the 
share of no one will be sufficient to provide a decent standard of 
living. Efforts have been made during the past few years to effect 
&@ more equitable distribution of work in order to reduce unemploy- 
ment, but because such efforts have not been accompanied by a 
compensating increase in total work hours the result in many cases 
has been to reduce the incomes of those already employed so low 
that they could hardly subsist or to entirely eliminate profits or to 
simply raise prices. In other words, work sharing alone is not a 
cure for depression. Along with any method of distributing work 
so as to eliminate unemployment must go some method for sus- 
taining a high level of production and employment. Only by cre- 
ating some device for accomplishing both requirements simulta- 
neously can we insure a universally high standard of living for 
our people. The two steps are complementary. 

239. Would the plan delay necessary movements of labor from 
one industry to another, just as unemployment relief in England 
has delayed the reacjustments between industries? 

Answer. No. It would induce them to take place promptly. 

240. The plan makes no provision for old-age pensions. Wou!d 
it be feasible to make such a provision a part of the plan? 

Answer. This plan could include old-age pensions with no ma- 
terial change by simply providing that any registered unemployed 
worker 65 years of age or over would receive an amount equal to 
the minimum wages on preplanned work as a pension bene- 
fit and without any requirements for actually performing labor. 
The fund would be sufficient to provide for such pensions if the 
pensioners were included in the count from which the averages 
were calculated. 

241. Why are two percentages used in arriving at the amount 
of taxes due or extra compensation due? 

Answer. Because there are two distinct parts to the plan, al- 
though both parts work simultaneously. The method of placing 
the tax is designed to cause distribution of work at or below the 
long-time average. The tax rate would yield sufficient to pay the 
wages of those unable to find private employment, when given 
preplanned public work, in addition to the supplemental compen- 
sation which would be used to sustain effective purchasing power 
whenever business tends to decline. 

242. Would a worker ever receive supplemental compensation 
while unemployed? 

Answer. No; only when employed. 

243. How would the plan affect the building industry with its 
skilled and unskilled labor, and no constant employment so far 
as one contracting organization is concerned? 

Answer. Just as it would any other industry. 

244. What is meant by inflation and deflation? 

Answer. Because these terms are used in this pamphlet it is 
desirable to give the author’s definition: 

Defiation: Whenever the available means of payment in the 
hands of consumers is insufficient to buy the current production 
at current prices. The effect—price reductions, lowered profits, 
bankruptcy. 

Inflation: Whenever the available means of payment in the 
hands of consumers is more than sufficient to buy the current pro- 
duction at current prices. The effect—imcreasing prices, excess 
profits, boom. 
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Help the Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I believe President 
Roosevelt had in mind the idea and purpose of helping the 
American farmer when he called this special session of 
Congress. He knows that if the farming interests of this 
country are helped the entire business structure of our 
country will be benefited. 

Personally, I do not believe there is a Member of Con- 
gress, either in the House or in the Senate, who is not 
anxious to do something constructive for the farmer. The 
trouble is in reaching an agreement. I could fix it for 
the Third Congressional District of Oklahoma, but in a gen- 
eral farm bill we cannot legislate for just one section of the 
country or just for the commodity in which a certain 
section is the most interested—like cotton. We must legis- 
late for all sections of the United States. 

For several days I have listened intently to the discussion 
of this bill—H. R. 8505—-which is 86 pages and has many 
ramifications. I most. sincerely hope the changes and 
amendments adopted will make the bill a better and more 
workable one for the American farmer. After all an intri- 
cate general farm bill like this has to be more or less a 
compromise. It is a game of give and take. Therefore I 
am going to discuss the general philospohy of helping the 
farmer—the object of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, February 28, 1928, I made my 
first speech on the floor of this House. It was A Plea for 
the Farmer, and I wish to quote a part of it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fact beyond dispute that no producing 
group in this country faces such a combination of handicaps and 


burdens as those which are imposed from the outside on the 
farmers of America and their families. : 
These people are my people, Mr. Speaker. I know them. I 
love them. I belong to them. They are essential to the very 
existence of this country. Therefore their problems, their needs, 
and their rights, cannot and must not be neglected or ignored. 
Regardless of party affiliation, we cannot fail to agree with that 
great Democratic leader who said, “The farmer who goes forth in 


all summer—and who by the application of brain and muscle to 
the natural resources of the country creates wealth, is as much 
a businessman as the man who goes upon the board of trade 
and bets upon the price of grain.” 

With all my heart, Mr. Speaker, I plead for an honest under- 
standing of the place and the problems of the farmer in the life 
of this Nation. And I plead further, for earnest support of every 
constructive measure that may be placed before this body that 
will bring relief and a fair chance to the agricultural forces upon 
which the prosperity, the stability, the very life of our country so 
largely depend. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, that expressed my feeling then and it states 
my sentiment today. May God help us in our deliberations. 

Farmers have done more to shape life on this continent 
than any other major group. Their power remains mighty. 
Its vigor at the root is our brightest sign that in the not too 
dim future, the country way of living and working will go 
forward in better style than ever. 

The first President of the United States was a farmer. His 
natural and abiding interests were farm interests. Mount 
Vernon, his country home, was the place he loved best. In 
Washington’s day the whole country was rurally directed. 
Cities were towns, little more than market places for farm 
people. They have never lost this basic character. « 

No President since the first has ever been far removed 
from the farm or farm influence. The same can be said for 
the industrial chiefs, many of whom were reared on the 
farm. 

Ever since the original colonists landed, the farm family 
has been the principal unit of settlement and growth. Late 
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in the eighteenth century the second wave of pioneers washed 
over the top of the Appalachians, westward bound. Up the 
rivers and trails and down the other slope, they trickled 
through the woods and emerged upon the prairie. Clearing 
their farms out of the timber, plowing their acres as soon as 
the new steel tools came to hand, they built homes and 
brought the wilderness to life. 

Then, somewhat later, sturdy newcomers began arriving 
from across the sea to work and live here where once the 
wolf howled, many speaking tongues that seemed strange. 
Like all of us in some generation they had sailed out of the old 
country to help fashion the new. They were no strangers; 
instead, they moved right in and made themselves good 
neighbors. These streams of related motive and habit and 
blood commingled. It was all a vast merging of peoples. 
Their blend is our blend today. 

The relationship between farm and town has always re- 
mained clear. Today smooth roads and transportation at 
tenfold speed have made country and town practically one. 
Hurt the farm and you pain the factory. 

Since history began agriculture has been the most im- 
portant industry in the whole world. Directly or indirectly 
it provides most of the materials of the three human essen- 
tials—food, clothing, and shelter. 

The riddle of agriculture reminds me of the village drunk- 
ard who asked the policeman where the other side of the 
street was. The officer pointed to the other side. “No; it 
ain’t,” said the inebriant. “I just come from over there. A 
man told me it was over here. Where is it?” So the farmer, 
standing on the sidewalk of poverty wishes to go over to the 
other, the sidewalk of prosperity, but the moment he crosses 
over the “other side” changes. 

A riddle of agriculture is the fact that, in spite of the 
wonderful improvements wrought by machinery and scien- 
tific advancement; in spite of wonderful roads, automobiles, 
radio, the farmer works as hard as he ever did and, com- 
paratively speaking, receives less than ever. 

Two sailors got into a discussion over the kind of animal 
a heifer was. One sailor claimed that the heifer belonged 
to the hog family, the other that it was a variety cf sheep. 
Finally they called in Boatswain Bill. “Bill, wot’s a heifer; 
is it a hog or is it a sheep?” Boatswain Bill bit off a large 
chew, reflectively. Then he said, “To tell you the truth, 
mates, I don’t know much about poultry.” And there are 
many people like the sailors who give us advice by the carload 


| who do not know what they are talking about. 
the morning and toils all day—who begins in the spring and toils | 


“What is agriculture?” asked the teacher. “Well,” re- 
sponded the pupil, “it’s just about the same as farming, 
only in farming you do it.” 

There is a growing sentiment that farmers themselves 
should have more to say about administration of whatever 
program is developed than they have had. Opinion is strong 
that the program and the administration of it should be 
removed from politics and should be handled absolutely as 
a national and nonpartisan effort. In my opinion, too much 
emphasis cannot be put on this particular point. The well- 
being of the farming industry is not a partisan matter. It 
is of national concern. Every citizen, irrespective of his 
political affiliations, will be directly affected by what happens 
to agriculture. 

It is my feeling that farmers, who know the problems of 
their industry better than anyone else, are best fitted to 
develop a national agricultural program and to participate 
actively and extensively in its administration. If they are 
given that opportunity the farm problem will be removed 
from politics. 

One essential in a national policy for agriculture should be 
@ program of conservation. Soil is the wealth of agriculture. 
Protection of it and of the fertility it contains, and the re- 
building of fertility in soil from which it has been lost, is 
vital. The Government well can sponsor and promote control 
of erosion, the growing of leguminous crops, the reestablish- 
ment of grasslands, and the reclamation of marginal lands 
through reforestation, lake building, and other means. En- 
couragement also should be given to the construction of 
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lakes, both large and small, where feasible, and for the con- 
struction of ponds on as many farms as possible. The pro- 
gram also should promote irrigation from creeks, ponds, 
lakes, and wells, wherever it can be done, as another means of 
mitigating weather hazards. 

A national agricultural program should favor the family- 
size farm. It should function so the family-size farm will 
yield a good living and provide a surplus for security in the 
future. Development of highly commercialized or corpora- 
tion farming should be discouraged. Every encouragement 
possible should be given to those farmers who desire to own 
their farms, including financial assistance at reasonable in- 
terest rates, with a long period during which the loan could 
be paid off. 

Of equal need is a program for the refinancing of current 
debt of farm owners in order to enable them to retain their 
farms and gradually retire their indebtedness. Farmers 
should be able to obtain interest rates comparable with those 
enjoyed by other industry and by Government. 

Farmers are entitled to sell their production in the Amer- 
ican market without competition from abroad. That, it 
seems to me, is of basic importance in any national program. 
The United States should not import any product of which 
our farmers can produce an abundance. And in the Amer- 
ican market farmers should enjoy prices which will yield at 
least cost of production and a decent profit. 

Agriculture is the principal source of our wealth. The 
farmers are the stable, conservative element. They stand 
for good government, for the rights of property, and the 
rights of men. 

During the war, under every sort of handicap, the farmers 
of America rendered magnificent service in producing the 
food necessary to feed not only the United States but very 
largely our Allies. They sent their sons to war, and in spite 
of the shortage of labor and by dint of increased effort they 
tremendously increased this country’s output of food. Had 
they not done so, it would have been impossible for us to 
have taken our part in the war as we did. The war would 
have dragged on and probably been lost. 

The farmers constitute a full third of our population, and 
the welfare of the Nation is practically bound up with theirs. 
Yet the benefits of modern civilization have not been ex- 
tended to our rural communities in any such measure as they 
have a right to demand. 

The farmers have a right to expect from every national 
administration a Department of Agriculture in full and in- 
telligent cooperation with them and the great farm organi- 
zations of America. They deserve to be given the results of 
thorough and intelligent study as to the cost of farm prod- 
ucts at home and abroad and should be furnished the un- 
censored facts. 

In order to keep up increasing interest in agriculture we 
must give heed to existing conditions of discontent and take 
intelligent steps to remedy them. The increase in urban 
population at the expense of rural and agricultural means 
increased unrest, increased cost of living, and diminished 
stability. Let us give to the agricultural class the attention 
it deserves. 

My friends, in years to come when the history of this age 
is written by the impartial thinker, who, at that distance of 
time, may be able to gain a right perspective and may then 
be able to say which were the most striking features in our 
social development, it may well turn out that he will point 
to the birth of the new interest in the welfare of the farmer 
as being among the events of first importance. 

Not since the birth of modern industry has the farmer had 
® square deal. Tons of congressional gray matter have been 
expended to help manufacturing. But I do not believe 
enough gray matter has been expended to make more satis- 
factory the lives that produce the food from which we live. 
The band of legislators who dedicate themselves to farm 
welfare are a valuable element in Congress. 

Let me crystallize my economic doctrines relating to the 
farmer in the following points: 





First. The farmer is entitled to just as good wages for his 
labor as others get. 

Second. He is entitled to just as good living conditions for 
himself and family as others enjoy. 

Third. His children are entitled to as good educational 
advantages as other children have. 

Fourth. He is entitled to just as efficient and adaptable 
service from the country’s banking and financial institu- 
tions as other classes get. 

Fifth. He is entitled to just as much liberty of action in 
organizing for selling his products and for regulating pro- 
duction to meet market demands as other classes exercise, 

Sixth. He is entitled to taxation, tariff, and transportation 
policies, which will deal just as fairly with agriculture as 
with any other business and occupation. 

Seventh. He is entitled to a civilization, culture, educa- 
tional system—literature, art, drama, and so forth—which 
will recognize, reflect, and utilize the cultural influence of 
country life, and its environment in the same degree in 
which present-day culture recognizes and reflects the in- 
fluence of urban life. 


The Farm Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, economic planning in agri- 
culture and a desire to put the farmer’s house in order has 
no doubt prompted this bill to provide an adequate and 
balanced flow of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

My State is interested in this agricultural bill because it 
ranks sixth among the several States in the value of its 
farm produce. The Empire State leads all other States in 
the farm value of fluid milk, for instance. We are there- 
fore interested in what effect this bill will have on the 
dairy farmers of New York. 

I want to take this opportunity to express the hope that 
the so-called Boileau amendment to the farm bill will be 
adopted. This amendment will prevent the farmers of our 
country who have been raising crops of wheat, corn, tobacco, 
cotton, and so forth, from using acreage taken out of produc- 
tion of these crops for the purpose of growing commodities 
which would compete with the dairy farmers. 

In the number of dairy cows New York stands fourth, be- 
ing exceeded only by Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa, but 
I want to emphasize that in the production of milk to be 
used in fluid form it easily stands first. It is for the protec- 
tion of these dairy farmers in my State that I ask for the 
adoption of this amendment. 

I feel that the Members of this Congress are trying to per- 
fect a program in agriculture which will as nearly as possible 
suit the needs of every section. We cannot be expected to 
enact legislation to help the producers of cotton, tobacco, 
rice, wheat, corn, and so forth, and ignore the needs of the 
dairy producers. 

I believe that we should bend our efforts to giving the 
farmers of the country a fair share of the national income 
and since we are gathered here in special session for this 
purpose, among others, I am glad of the opportunity to state 
that in my opinion the farmers of New York State will not 
question our motives nor challenge our efforts providing we 
protect the interests of all who are engaged in the pursuit 
of agriculture as a means of livelihood We must, of neces- 
sity, protect the dairy farmer since a sound agriculture 
program cannot be completed without him. 

No one in the House is more desirous of helping the farmer 
than am I, whether he farms below the Mason and Dixon’s 











line, th2 wide-open spaces of the West, or in the great State 
of New York, a part of which I have the honor to represent, 
and becawse of this interest I ask for the adoption of the 
Boileau amendment. It is only fair that the farmers in 
New York State and other dairy sections shall not be injured 
by the operation of this law. We in New York State pay 
25 percent of whatever national tax is levied in order that 
the five special commodities mentioned in this bill may bene- 
fit, and we New Yorkers will cooperate in matters affecting 
the South and the West. We ask in return only that the 
producers of our fluid milk be protected from undue competi- 
tion and trespassing. I feel confident that I am expressing 
the wish of my constituents and of my State when I ask 
for support of the Boileau amendment, which will afford 
this protection. 





Liberty and Altruistic Fascists; Guns, Nightsticks, 
Tear Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES BEFORE THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the Honorable Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, in New York City last night 
made one of the best speeches I have ever read. The Sec- 
retary’s subject was Nations in Nightshirts, and he spoke 
at the annual meeting of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the Secretary’s address. The speech is the Secretary’s, 
the subheads are mine. It follows: 


Shortly after the World War, America, as a land of liberty, was 
menaced by the madness of men in nightshirts. Citizens who, 
theretofor., and again thereafter, were decent and law-abiding, 
with a due regard for the rights and privileges of others with 
whom they had long dwelt in neighborly amity, became tempo- 
rarily mad in a craze to squeeze into uniformity the rich diversity 
of democracy. 

They created a duty to hate men born in other countries, 
although their own ancestors had all been born there. They cre- 
ated a duty to suspect every man born in this country unless of 
one race and religion, heaping contumely upon Negroes, Jews, and 
Catholics. Riding forth at night in the anonymity of cowardice, 
they dragged men from their beds, tarring and feathering, assault- 
ing, and, in some instances, even killing their victims. They hyp- 
notized themselves into believing that they did these things to 
improve our civilization, to protect our institutions, to keep our 
blood stream pure. 

Ku Kluxism was a harmful local institution that had mush- 
roomed in a country whose Constitution guaranteed to every man 
immunity from persecution on account of race, creed, or color. 

Today America, that survived as a land of liberty despite the 
madness of men in nightshirts, is far more dangerously threatened 
by a new madness of nations in nightshirts. 

Where benighted men of our own country at one time indulged 
in a moronic exhibitionism which disgraced the Nation, we now 
find nations that boast of their civilizations committing deeds of 
unprovoked violence against their neighbors. And, just as it was 
with Ku Kluxers here, these nations in nightshirts pretend to be- 
lieve that they are doing their daily good deed. Invading armies 
are sent across the borders of other countries that are so weak 
and helpless as to offer a helpless prey. 


“KU KLUX KOUNTRIES” THREAT TO CIVILIZATION 


It is easy to magnify an unimportant tncident into an inter- 
national episode for which even an abject apology will not atone 
if there are rich resources to be had for the taking. If those pos- 
sessing such a land contentedly pursue the arts of peace, follow- 
ing a congenial mode of life that goes back for generations, they 
may find themselves condemned as barbaric and forthwith sub- 
jected to the civilizing influences of poison gas and of bombs fall- 
ing from the air upon combatants no less than upon noncom- 
batants; upon women as well as little children. 

Under the international Ku Klux Kode, a country can be in- 
vaded merely because it is discourteous or entertains thoughts 
that are distasteful to the aggressor. Countries may be overrun, 
territory taken, property destroyed, and people killed by the hun- 
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dreds of thousands in the name of humanity, civilization, or re- 
ligion, with never a declaration of war uttered. 

Legalistically speaking, the world may be at peace while help- 
less populations are put to the sword. The Kleagles and the Klo- 
kards now ride bombers, tanks, battleships, and submarines, over a 
field of operations that is international. 

The raids of the nightshirt nations constitute the greatest threat 
to civilization since the democratic principle became established. 
Pundamentally, their thrust is against the right of peoples weaker 
than themselves to live their lives in their own way. Having 
thoroughly suppressed among their own citizens every aspect of real 
freedom, they seek to deny precious rights and liberties to others. 
The time has come when even the strongest democracies in the 
world must be prepared to resist inroads upon their liberties by 
totalitarian states. And this resistance must be as intelligent as it 
is mobile. 

POLITICAL ABSOLUTISMS AND THE FRESS 


We have seen how, in other parts of the world, political abso- 
lutisms, whether of the right or of the left, have maintained them- 
selves by the rigorous suppression of political rights which we 
regard as fundamental. The press is not an organ of free opinion. 
It may not print any views, or even any news, that are distasteful 
to the government. Not only is news suppressed, as for instance 
the addresses of the President of the United States when he talks 
about liberty and democracy, but news is colored and paradoxical 
as it may sound, “news” is invented. 

Children in the schools are taught to believe what it is desired 
that they should believe. Lives are regulated down to minute 
details. 

Even religion is modified, controlled, or suppressed. Spies 
abound. The people live for the state. They are urged to beget 
more and more children, to become political robots in their turn. 

The only liberty to which they can confidently look forward 
is the liberty of death. And long before death comes to the body 
it has cast its grisly shadow upon the soul. 

Pascism, whether of the right or of the left, is the greatest 
threat in the world today. It is a threat even to our own America. 

It is all the more dangerous because it pretends that its purpose 
and ideal are to preserve the world from communism. 

It is a strange phenomenon that that country which is weak 
and helpless and at the same time rich in resources is a hot- 
bed of “communism” and therefore must be saved as a brand 
from the burning by some altruistic fascist. [Laughter.] 

And just as certain nations, uttering the excuse that they are 
stamping out communism, commit crimes at which savages would 
blush, so in our own land those who would undermine our demo- 
cratic institutions do it under the same hollow pretense. Every 
candidate for office in America who lacks a real issue proceeds to 
shout “communism.” Any male or female hysteric, gluttonous 
for notoriety and unscrupulous about achieving it, can always 
uncover a “red network.” [Laughter.] Employers who deny to 
their workers the right to assoc‘ate together in a labor unicn 
for the common good of all frequently declare that they do so 
because of “communistic” influences which are at large in their 
factories. 

It does not require much intelligence to see that such com- 
munism may become a wooden horse within the bowels of which 
ruthless fascism may enter the shrine of liberty. 


WHO ARE THE REAL ENEMIES OF AMERICA?—-GROVER CLEVELAND KNEW 


As a matter of fact, it is the fascist-minded men of America 
who are the real enemies of our institutions. They have solidar- 
ity, a common interest in seizing more power and greater riches 
for themselves, and ability and willingness to turn the concen- 
trated wealth of America against the welfare of America. 

It is these men who, pretending that they would save us from 
dreadful communism, would superimpose upon America an equally 
dreadful fascism. [Applause.] 

We speak of fascism as if it were something different from 
communism, but from the point of view of democracy the two 
are fundamentally the same thing. Grover Cleveland saw this, 
although in his day fascism not only was not recognized as an 
institution, it was unknown as a term. Over 50 years ago, in 
speaking of communism, he said: 

“Communism is a hateful thing and a menace to peace and 
organized government; but the communism of combined wealth 
and capital, the outgrowth of overweening cupidity and selfish- 
ness, which insidiously undermines the fustice and integrity of 
free institutions, is not less dangerous than the communism of 
oppressed poverty and toil, which, exasperated by injustice and 
discontent, attacks with wild disorder the citadel of rule.” 


DEMOCRACY CANNOT AFFORD TO NAP 


If the people are to keep their democratic spring free from 
contamination either by the communism of the proletariat or 
“the communism of combined wealth and capital,” of which 
Grover Cleveland so wisely spoke, they must depend upon them- 
selves. 

And let no one sleepily believe that our democratic form of 
Government is necessarily secure for all time to come. 

We have seen dictatorships in other lands reach out and de- 
stroy constitutional democracies. 

We have heard ventriloquists for dictators sneer at and condemn 
the democratic ideal. 

We have observed totalitarian states combine, not only for 
protection, but for aggression. 

We have discovered that fascism has not been quarantined but 
that it is capable of leaping wide oceans. 
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There is a world-wide struggle on today between the forces 
of absolutism and those of democracy. If we are to preserve our 
dearly won, our highly cherished freedom, we must be on the 
alert against any abhorrent system of government that is alien 
to our traditions, to our desires, and to our aspirations. 

It does not even need to be said that under an absolute form of 
government, whether of despised communism or of equally ob- 
noxious fascism, our precious civil liberties, the safeguarding of 
which are the concern of the Civil Liberties Union, under whose 
auspices I speak tonight, could not possibly exist. 

What rights of free speech, free assemblage, or free worship, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, exist today in certain of the 
countries of the world? 

And who would care to live in a land where the only right to 
express an opinion is the right to parrot what some dictator has 
said; where the only right to meet with one’s fellows to discuss 
public questions freely is the right to pass resolutions accepting 
policies imposed by a superior force; where the only right to wor- 
ship is in accordance with a formula and in a manner decreed by 
another; where descent from an ancient and honorable line of 
itself makes one subject to oppression, to be stripped of one’s 
possessions, and required to live under conditions that are scarcely 
to be borne? 





SNIPINGS AT LIBERTY MUST BE WATCHED 


Are the rights guaranteed to us by the Constitution dear to us? 
Then we must continue to fight for them. We must not close 
our eyes to the snipings at liberty that are going on behind our 
own democratic front. 

History has proved that the people must themselves defend their 
liberties. At times even their constitutional officers—legislative, 
executive, and even judicial—that they may secure some selfish 
interest, or from fear fail to defend the Constitution, an oath 
which they have sworn to uphold. 

Local officials have parroted Louis XIV’s “IT am the state.” 

The rights of free speech and free assemblage have been ruth- 
lessly disregarded by constituted authorities on more than one 
occasion. 

Mobs, reacting to primitive lusts, have tortured and killed their 
fellow men, sometimes for grievous offenses against the State, some- 
times for mere peccadillos, and sometimes when they were innocent 
of fault. 

Police and militia have injured and slain men while acting in 
accordance with their undoubted legal rights. In many instances 
“strikebreaking” has been synonymous with “lawbreaking.” 

Peonage at times raises its ugly head in our land. 

Agent provocateur has become a fixture in our language. 

GUNS, NIGHTSTICKS, TEAR GAS 

Minority groups frequently have been victims of a crude racial 
prejudice. 

Men have been discriminated against on account of the color of 
their skins or because of their religion or race. 

Newspapers, lacking in influence and in circulation, but ex- 
pressing views opposed by those in high places, have felt the heavy 
hand of pressure. 

Censorships have been exercised. 

Policemen, with their guns and nightsticks and even with 
tear-gas bombs, have broken up meetings because someone with 
influence has not liked the political theories or the social philoso- 
phies that were to be expounded although both theories and 
philosophies were well within the law. 

Arresting and prosecuting officers, by physical or mental torture, 
have forced citizens to testify against themselves. 

It is all very well for those who with bank accounts well padded 
with liberal corporation fees, and who strut the stage as “great 
constitutional lawyers,” to be alarmed professionally for the safety 
of our institutions. It will be time enough for the ordinary citi- 
zen to weep with them when evidence is given that these hypo- 
critical mourners, who wear the crape of privilege, are really inter- 
ested in the essential integrity of the great document that they 
pretend to revere; when they show that they have some apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the protection of the Constitution was intended 
to extend to all of the people of the United States, even the hum- 
blest; when they admit that, in the final analysis, the Constitution 
was set up as a bulwark to insure a maximum of human liberty, not 
for a few, and not merely for the many, but for every human being 
in the land. 

What the framers of the Constitution could not foresee, but 
which Grover Cleveland sensed in his time, was the effect upon our 
liberties of the great concentration of wealth, through the growth 
of corporate power, during the last several generations. 

Profound changes have occurred in our economic life. All of us 
have come to pay tribute, just or unjust, to corporate overlords 
which stand between us and the State much as the feudal barons 
stood between those who worked the soil and their king. Our eco- 
nomic life is no longer dominated by individuals acting in defense 
of their own property but by large corporations whose powers, 
like those under feudalism, are more nearly akin to government 
than to those of an individual. 


Is A MAN A MONKEY?——-WHAT IS A CORPORATION? 


We are just beginning to understand the degree to which giant 
corporations have assumed an overlordship over the civil rights 
and substantive liberties of the individual. For a long time we 
failed even to grasp the significance of this problem. For a long 
time it mever occurred to us that these great corporations, which 
we created and in whose creation we took pride, would come to 
rule over us. We forgot the laws of evolution; we forgot that 
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corporations are not mere individuals because they evolved from 
men. We needed to learn that a corporation is no mcre a man 
than man is a monkey. 

Many of our large corporations have annual budgets far in ex- 
cess of those of many a city and State. Many of them own and 
control outright more property than the taxable wealth of many 
& city and State. Not a few have more security holders than many 
of our cities and States have citizens. Neither the security 
holders nor the employees of our large corporations have anything 
like the voice in the management of these corporations that the 
citizen in a democracy has in the management of the State. 

Our State and Federal Constitutions carefully sasfeguard the 
rights of the individual in his relation to his government. Our 
State and Federal Constitutions have been construed by the courts 
s0 as to safeguard the rights of the largest corporation in its 
relation to the Government as if it were a mere individual. But 
our State and Federal Constitutions are woefully inadequate to 
safeguard the ordinary citizen in his relation to a great corpo- 
ration which may control his investments, his labor, his busincss 
opportunities, and even his rights and liberties. 

Despite individual differences, monkeys can manage to live 
among monkeys and men among men, but Lilliputians cannot live 
among Gargantuans. Today the average man, be he farmer, 
laborer, or businessman, is subservient in numerous ways to 
concentrated economic power vested, not in the State, but in an 
rresponsible and self-constituted corporate oligarchy, benevolent, 
and paternalistic at its best, despotic and predatory at its worst. 

The individual, weak and helpless in his struggles with and 
against corporate power, has turned to Government for protec- 
tion only to find that corporate power frequently controls Gov- 
ernment. Government protection, when obtained, unfortunately 
has often been frustrated by the courts, the traditional defenders 
of civil rights and liberties. 

Eminent counsel, retained by corporate power, have been emi- 
nently successful in convincing Judges, many of whom were them- 
selves trained in the service of great corporations before ascend- 
ing the bench, that the Bill of Rights, which our ancestors fought 
to obtain to protect their human rights, is really a charter of 
corporate privilege. 

“WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT” 


The struggle of the individual against the oppression of cor- 
porate power has only just begun. By no means has it been won. 

Large corporations dictate the wages and hours of millions of 
workers. Legislation which proposes, not to fix wages or hours, 
but merely to set minimum standards for those workers who 
cannot protect themselves by collective bargaining, is assailed as 
bureaucratic and dictatorial. 

Supposedly liberal writers who have droned on quietly for 
years while the Tom Girdlers, the Jimmy Rands and other cor- 
porate czars dictated the labor policies of the Nation, suddenly 
become alarmed for human liberty when it is proposed that the 
Btate protect the worker who cannot protect himself. We see a 
Walter Lippmann, with the obsequious dignity of a butler, shoving 
intellectual fodder into the rack of the Fascists whom he once 
despised. [Laughter.] 

Those of us who have fought to protect the civil rights of the 
individual against the aggression of the state, now must recog- 
nize that it is equally necessary to protect the civil rights of the 
individual against the aggression of corporate power. 

Of what avail is it to prevent discrimination by the state because 
of race or of religious, political, or economic faith if such discrim- 
ination is allowed to corporate power which in many ways has 
shown itself to be stronger, more pervasive and much more ruth- 
less than the state itself? 


CIVIL LIBERTIES AND THE SUPREME COURT Oi THE UNITED STATES 


A sad part of the long record that has been written on the in- 
fringement of our civil liberties has to do with the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

It is commonly believed that this Court has been far more 
liberal than legislative bodies in protecting civil liberties. Un- 
fortunately the facts do not bear out this general belief. On the 
contrary, the Court has gone far to convert the Bill of Rights, which 
was intended as a charter of human freedom, into a charter of 
corporate privilege. 

The Justices who have been the most solicitous to protect 
property rights have been the least vigilant in the defense of 
human rights. All too frequently, in cases involving civil liberties, 
great liberals like Holmes, Brandeis, Stone, and Cardozo have con- 
stituted a minority. At times, when the tide of passion and in- 
tolerance has run high, the Court has run with and not against 
the tide. The Court has gone out of its way to apply and con- 
strue wartime espionage statutes to restrict freedom of speech 
when there was no imminent present danger to the Nation. 

The Court has gone out of its way to apply and construe prohi- 
bition statutes so as to expose Individuals to searches and seizures 
traditionally regarded as unreasonable. 

When the Congress, all too rarely, has sought to protect minority 
groups against racial discrimination and economic coercion, the 
Supreme Court has frequently nullified its efforts. 

Perhaps it is to be expected that public officials, depending upon 
popular favor for their offices, might at times put the Bill of 
Rights carefully away in cold storage. Perhaps it is to be expected 
that judges, appointed for life, but who nevertheless take to their 
high positions the passions, the prejudices and the predilections 
that were theirs before they donned the long black gown, at times 
should fall into the error of believing that the Bill of Rights is 




















not what it was really intended to be but what they may say | 
that it is. But what of some of our newspapers, which ought to | 
be particularly sensitive with respect to the Bill of Rights? They 
sometimes set up a clamor at some real or fancied invasion by 
the Government of their right to express themselves freely. It 
might be expected that, jealous as they properly are of their own 
rights, they would be equally concerned about the rights of free 
speech and of free assemblage on the part of citizens, generally. 
But are they? 
THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


It might be argued that, implicit in the right of free speech, 
is the obligation to speak the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth so far as this is humanly possible. Yet this obli- 
gation is frequently overlooked. There are even magazines that 
pretend to be liberal that on occasion indulge in misrepresenta- 
tion, misstatement, and calumny as callously as the yellowest of 
yellow journals. There are those who believe that a heavy duty 
rests upon publishers, not only to tell the truth, but not to propa- 
gandize, especially if the propaganda indulged in is for the purpose 
of creating in the minds of the people a false impression with 
respect to their government. 

We have valued the freedom of the press in the belief that it 
would encourage the dissemination of facts and the expression of 
divergent ideas. 

Our ancestors fought to prevent a State censorship of news and 
ideas. 

Our ancestors did not fight for the right of a few lords of the 
press to have almost exclusive control of and censorship over the 
dissemination of news and ideas. 

Yet, under the stress of economic forces, our press and news 
agencies are coming more and more under the domination of a 
handful of corporate publishers who may print such news as they 
wish to print and omit such news as they do not wish to print. 
They may even color the news. 

Even the individual news writers have little to say as to what 
news shall be printed. It is useless for us to pretend that, gener- 
ally speaking, editorial policy has no influence upon the reporting 
of the news. On this point a recent book, The Washington Corre- 
spondents, by Leo C. Rosten, is both interesting and illuminating. 
It is rarely difficult for an intelligent person to ascertain the 
political or economic views of the newspaper owner without re- 
course to the editorial page. This despite the fact that free gov- 
ernment depends upon the free dissemination of news. 

I am giad to be the guest of the Civil Liberties Union tonight. 
I regard this as one of the bravest organizations in America. Its 
purpose is to defend those whose constitutional rights are invaded. 

It goes to the aid of the weak and the oppressed, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. It fights for free speech, the right of free 
assemblage, the right to worship according to one’s conscience. 

It is nonsectarian, nonracial, nonpolitical. 

It 1s the devoted servant of freedom, a brave volunteer in the 
finest cause that a citizen can serve. 

I hope that it will continue to carry on and that it may even 
enlarge its horizon. Changing times bring new dangers. Those 
who are concerned with the civil liberties of the individual must 
now be prepared to defend the spirit of the Bill of Rights not 
only against government at home but also against corporate con- 
centration at home and propaganda from abroad. 

While we guard our civil liberties from the state, we should 
beware not to lose them to powers more menacing than the 
state. [Extended applause.] 





The Boileau Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have watched with deep 
interest the work of the Roosevelt administration to help 
the farmers. I have supported the farm programs and have 
tried to support every proposal that would make them more 
effective. It is my sincere hope that this pending bill, on 
which the able chairman and members of the House com- 
mittee have done such sincere work, will finally be passed in 
a form that will be of tremendous service to agriculture. 
Under the Bankhead bill and under past programs many 
farmers have not received a square deal, but this was largely 
because of what was done by home people who had charge 
of the programs in the various States. 

One of the great benefits that has come to my State and 
to the whole South from the present Triple A soil-conserva- 
tion program has been the production, particularly by the 
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farmers, of more things on the farm for their own use. 
Lands taken out of cotton have been used to produce vege- 
tables, fruits, poultry, and dairy products. And we of the 
South are producing more hogs for our own people. These 
healthy foods have done much to raise the standard of living 
among farming people of the Southern States. 

All through the South there has been an effort to encour- 
age the use of more land for growing food, feed, milk, and 
butter on the farm. Practically all of the southern news- 
papers have carried on since 1934 a statesmanlike campaign, 
called the “plant to prosper” campaign, aiming to encourage 
sufficient diversification of farming to make possible a better 
living among the country people, and to induce farmers of 
the South to grow crops other than a one-crop cotton, and 
thereby stop sending out of the South millions of dollars 
annually of cheap cotton money to purchase these things. 

In the hill sections of the South this has been a great 
thing. A good many of you know that in some rural areas 
of the Southern Siates there has been real suffering because 
of deficiencies in the consumption of milk and vegetables. 
The production of home food and feed has been part of a 
consistent fight to stamp out rickets, which undermines the 
health of children and may make them lifelong cripples, and 
to end pellagra. All that is needed to win this fight on 
these diseases is more milk and more vegetables in the 
diet. 

In the period of the farm program we have made great 
strides ahead. Three years of this present program—1934, 
1935, and 1936—were accompanied by an increase of 60 
percent in the production of hay and an increase of 15 
percent in pasture. 

This increase of hay and pasture in the South has been 
used to frighten the northern dairymen into believing that 
they needed something like the Boileau amendment. But, 
in actual fact, as I will point out later, it has not increased 
competition with the northern dairyman but has had the 
contrary effect. It will not hurt the dairyman in the future. 
In proof of this I want to quote the following statement 
from a national authority. He is Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The statement I quote is taken from an ad- 
dress by him before the annual meeting of the American 
Farm Economics Association at Chicago, December 29, 1936. 
He said: 

It is probable that the commercial production of dairy products 
will not be greatly affected by the programs. While the shift 
from grain to hay may tend to increase cow numbers it also 
will tend to decrease milk production per cow. The regional 
trends in dairy production, which have been evident for some 
time, probably will be continued and possibly slightly accelerated 
by the programs. Consumption of dairy products in rural areas 
probably will be increased. 

So Dr. Black shows that the real effect of the farm pro- 
gram will be to build up the consumption of dairy products, 
and hence the health of the people, in the rural areas. 

Now, we have never thought that our progress would injure 
any other part of the country. We have always been con- 
vinced that so far as the dairy farmers of Wisconsin or of 
New York State were concerned, they had nothing to lose but 
everything to gain from improvement in conditions and living 
standards of the South. 

But now comes Representative Bor_eav, of Wisconsin, with 
an amendment which would prevent the sale, exchange, bar- 
ter, or gift of products from poultry or livestock produced 
on lands taken out of cotton, corn, wheat, or other soil- 
depleting crops. 

Concerning this amendment I wish to make two conten- 
tions. The first is that the commercial dairy industry has 
been helped and not injured by the triple-A programs, and 
that the Boileau amendment is not in any degree needed. 
The second contention is that the Boileau amendment would 
probably wreck the entire agricultural program, and that it 
would at least destroy the home food and feed program in 
the Southern States. 

Concerning the first proposition, I contend that pro- 
ducers of wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco will be forced 
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into competition with the dairy industry by just one thing, 
and that is ruinous prices for the kind of production to 
which their lands and climate are better suited. 

In support of this proposition I want to submit the fol- 
lowing table which shows the relationship between the farm 
price of cotton and shipments of butter from seven cotton 
States to markets in New York, Boston, Philadephia, and 
Chicago. The States are Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Georgia. 


Average farm price of cotton 
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These figures suggest that the price of cotton is the deter- 
mining factor in southern commercial dairying. This gen- 
eral rule holds good for other crops as well as for cotton. 
Wheat, cotton, and corn farmers are not dairy farmers by 
nature, nor are they livestock farmers. They go into the 
dairy and livestock fields only when the price of their own 
product is so low that they need other means of piecing out 
their incomes. 

These figures show that from 1930 to 1932, when cotton 
prices were falling, the cotton farmers shipped steadily more 
dairy products into the big-city markets to compete with the 
products from Representative Borigau’s State of Wisconsin. 
This table also shows that when cotton prices or cotton 
income was rising from 1933 to 1936, the southern farmers 
withdrew more and more from competition with the dairy 
producers of Representative Borieau’s State in the great 
city markets of the North. 

If Representative Borteav and the other Congressmen 
from Wisconsin and New York and neighboring dairy States 
want the farmers of the Southern States to go back into 
competition with them in the big dairy markets, then the 
way for them to get this competition is to load down the 
farm program with amendments which make it unworkable. 
If our farmers cannot make enough money out of cotton and 
wheat and corn and tobacco, then they will take to milking 
the cows; and the low buying power of the people in the 
cities in these surplus producing areas will force our farmers 
to move their dairy products into the metropolitan markets 
to compete with the commercial dairy industry of the North. 
Let it be understood that the South can, if forced to do so 
because of low-price cotton, compete with any other section 
in producing hogs and in the dairy business. 

My second contention is that the Boileau amendment 
would jeopardize the whole farm program, and particularly 
the live-at-home program of the South. The Boileau 
amendment would encumber the program with absolutely 
unworkable restrictions. The farmer would have to prove 
that the sheep he raised did not eat grass from the land 
taken out of cotton if he sold any sheep. The farmer’s 
wife might want to feed 99 percent of the eggs from her 
poultry to the children. But if she needed a little money in 
an emergency and sold a dozen eggs, the farmer would be 
liable to forfeit the payment if the hens had done their 
scratching on the diverted acres. Under this amendment 
the farmer would have to watch his cows to see that they 
did not stray onto the land taken out of tobacco or cotton. 
In fact, the farmer might think that the safest thing to do 
was never to let a pig or a sheep feed on the grass of the 
diverted lands so as not to run the risk of jeopardizing his 
payments. The net effect would be to condemn the diverted 
lands to idleness. 


I do not know, of course, what effects this amendment 
may have upon the wheat farmers of Kansas or the corn 
farmers of Illinois. But I do know that in the South it will 
endanger one of the most useful parts of the whole A. A. A. 
program—the live-at-home movement. I am _ convinced 
that it will be just as bad in its effects in the wheat regions 
and in the corn regions as in the tobacco and cotton areas. 

Therefore, I plead with representatives of the dairymen 
of Wisconsin and New York to join with us of the South and 
the West and the Corn Belt in voting this Boileau amend- 
ment out of the bill so as to safeguard our whole farm 
program. 
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Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
address of Mayor Frank L. Shaw, of Los Angeles, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 16, 1937: 


Mr. President, distinguished guests, and honorable colleagues, 
volumes have been recently written and much has been said on 
the problem of the transient unemployed. As Dr. Ellen C. Potter 
has remarked, “More progress has been made in 5 short years 
along this neglected byroad of relief than in the 150 years which 
have preceded.” Nevertheless, I feel that there is ample excuse 
for presenting a brief discussion of the problem before this con- 
ference. Reliefs and remedies for unemployment remain our 
major concern despite improved conditions. The plight of the 
migratory unemployed and the serious situation presented by 
this group to municipal governments has been little changed by 
the relief programs of the last 4 years. You and I as public 
officials confront this fact every day. Every day we must deal 
with it as practical administrators, while we continue to hope for 
some ultimate solution. It is unthinkable that such a meeting as 
this should pass without committing to the record some thought 
upon this problem. 

It is true that the cities of the Pacific coast and certain sec- 
tions of the South are more keenly aware of the transient unem- 
ployed than those of other parts of the country. The study pre- 
pared for the Works Progress Administration by Mr. John N. 
Webb, discussing the migratory casual worker, reveals that out of 
500 cases examined more than one-fifth sought their principal em- 
ployment in the three Pacific Coast States. Add to this proportion 
the larger part of fugitives from drought and flood areas, who 
come directly to southern California, and you will understand 
our deep concern with the problem. But it cannot be our prob- 
lem alone. The minute we undertake defensive measures the 
consequences are felt all the way across the continent. Two years 
ago, when Los Angeles was compelled to establish a border pa- 
trol to turn back indigents, the repercussion was immediately 
felt by cities and States as far east as Mississippi. 

As early as 1933 the Federal Government recognized the special 
problem of the migratory umemployed and undertook measures 
to relieve these people. The transient camps, established and 
maintained by the Federal program, contained some 306,000 per- 
sons in September 1935. Incidentally, while California has but 
4.7 percent of the population of the United States, 14 percent of 
the transient unemployed of the country at that time were in 
the Federal camps of our State. Then, with little warning, the 
Federal problem was completely liquidated in 3 months, leaving 
the problem apparently as big as ever and certainly no nearer 
solution than before. 

Today it is probable that somewhere between 500,000 and 
600,000 persons, including many family groups, are wandering 
through this country without ample means of support. The net 
annual earnings of the great majority average less than $300 each. 
They forage as they go. They huddle together in unsanitary 
squatter settlements and in “jungles” that radiate disease through- 


out the community. Their children do not receive any education ~ 


much of the time, and when they are enrolled in school they find 
themselves retarded 2 or 3 years behind children of their own age. 
It is not surprising that more fortunate people, who have estab- 
lished permanent homes and possess substantial occupations, dis- 








like having such migrants in their midst. They are foreigners 
everywhere in their own native land. In Los Angeles, disagreeable 
as the facts appear, we find it necessary to charge a large part of 
our crime to these transients. In the winter of 1936 we found that 
24 percent of all vagrants arrested by our police had previous felony 
records. A study just completed by the Los Angeles police de- 
partment shows that for the fiscal year 1936-37, of those arrested 
and sentenced from our city to the State penitentiaries, 32 per- 
cent of the homicides, 34 percent of the robberies, 21 percent of 
the burglaries, 15 percent of the forgeries, and 21 percent of the 
thefts were committed by persons who had been in California less 
than 1 year. It is our experience that our total crime rate in- 
creases 20 percent during the winter months, and that this in- 
crease is entirely accounted for by transients from outside the 
State. I do not doubt that other cities of the West and South- 
east can verify every one of these facts from their own records. 

I direct no indictment against the transient unemployed as in- 
dividuals. I recognize that it is superficial thinking which dis- 
misses them as “worthless bums,” “undesirables,” and the like. 
This is not a time to argue about who is to blame for their 
condition. Even if we knew, the knowledge would lend little help 
toward a solution of the difficulty. The immediate problem is not 
one of morals or ethics. It is an exceedingly critical problem of eco- 
nomics and social administration. Hence you will pardon the 
omission of sentimental pity, on the one hand, or raging con- 
demnation, on the other hand, from this discussion. 

I have mentioned the study made by Mr. John N. Webb for the 
Social Research Division of the Works Progress Administration. 
Mr. Webb draws a careful distinction between the migratory- 
casual worker and the depression transient. He remarks that in 
the former Federal-aid p: the two types were merged in 
their claims for relief. It is true that the immediate social prob- 
lems created by each, and the emergency treatment required, is 
identical with the other. Especially during the depression years, 
the two became difficult to distinguish. The migratory-casual 
worker suffered unemployment in even greater degree than the 
workers of fixed residence. The resident unemployed, indeed, 
largely filled the demand for seasonal labor and crowded the mar- 
ginal migratory worker out of the picture. So the latter, like 
the depression transient, became simply a person driven from one 
place to another, looking for jobs that did not exist. But the 
ultimate solution of the problem requires careful distinction be- 
tween the migratory worker and the depression transient. We 
know them both, very well, in California. 

The seasonal migratory worker, who follows the crops or the 
industrial activities through the country, fills a definite economic 
need. In grain crops he is in demand throughout the States west 
of the Mississippi. In fruit crops he is best known to the Pacific 
States, and to Georgia and Florida. In beet and berry crops he 
travels up and down the Pacific coast and the Mississippi Valley. 
Railroad work takes him throughout the United States, but espe- 
cially in the North Central section. Logging operations take 
him through the Northwest and into California. In normal times 
he is self-supporting, on a low level of subsistence. He is typically 
without family ties. He becomes a serious social problem only 
during off-seasonal periods, when he and his fellows tend to 
congregate in our Western cities to spend their small savings and 
then to become public charges in jails, or charitable institutions, 
until they can again wander forth in search of work. The prob- 
lem imposed upon us by migrants of this class is to better their 
working conditions, raise and stabilize their incomes, give intelli- 
gent direction to their movements from place to place, and improve 
their standards, until such time as agriculture and industry may 
be so organized as to reduce the seasonal factor to a minimum. 

Prof. R. L. Adams, of the University of California, estimated that 
97,642 migrants in need of manual employment entered our State 
in 1936. His estimates for the present year will reach approxi- 
mately the same figure. Both totals, I may say, are too con- 
servative, and the actual numbers run not less than 10,000 more. 
In any case, Prof. Paul S. Taylor calculates that fewer than 15 per- 
cent of this number comprises migratory casual workers, of the 
type I have just described. This calculation is substantially veri- 
fied by Edward J. Rowell in his article published m the Monthly 
Labor Review in December 1936. This writer shows that 79 percent 
of the indigent transients who entered California in the year end- 
ing June 15, 1936, came from the drought areas in the Middle 
West and Southwest, seeking new settlement. Our Los Angeles 
police department now raises that estimate to 89 percent. In a 
report filed with the United States Senate on July 3, 1937, the 
Secretary of Labor declared that 200,000 people have migrated 
from the drought area recently, and more of them are expected 
to move in the near future. Four-fifths of them, the Secretary 
declares, have gone to California. The State has received an 
additional influx of indigent migrants from the flood regions of 
the Mississippi Valley. Inevitably, some of these people join the 
ranks of the seasonal workers. For the rest, we have at present 
only two choices. We must either care for them and secure a 
foothold for them at the expense of our own taxpayers, or we must 
round them up like cattle and ship them back to the States they 
came from. The far West is no longer a frontier, with tillable 
soil to be had for the asking, and a living to be made by anyone 
with an ax and a plow. With more than 120,000 employable resi- 
dents of California still on our relief rolls, it is not easy to see 
how we can “crowd over” to make room for these newcomers. 
And we recognize, as well as anyone, that transporting the home- 
less back and forth across the country is an aggravation of the 
problem rather than a solution. 
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Our Social Welfare Act of 1933 in California provides that no 
person is eligible to public relief until he or she has been a resi- 
dent in the State for 3 years and in the county for 1 year. We 
are compelled, by circumstances I have described, to enforce that 
law strictly. And yet, local, private, and public agencies in Los 
Angeles even now are expending $16,000 a month for emergency 
relief, averaging nearly 600 cases a day, of transients who are 
unable to claim permanent aid under the law. We repatriate 
transient applicants for relief as rapidly us their places of legal 
residence can be determined. This policy means that thousands 
are careful not to apply for relief. They do one of three things. 
They starve. They turn to lives of crime. Or they go out and 
take jobs away from our resident workers, by underbidding them 
{in the labor market. Our State relief administration reports 
that between 11 and 15 percent of the transients who apply for 
relief are found to have no legal place of residence in any State 
of the Union, although by far the larger part of them are natives 
of the United States. These are turned off to swell the ranks of 
those others, who become a menace to themselves and to society. 
We are offered no help whatever from the outside, toward solution 
of this problem which the outside has sent to us. In response to 
& most urgent appeal, which I directed to the Works Progress 
Administration last July, I was advised that, under the terms of 
the emergency-relief appropriation act of this year, no program 
for transient relief could be developed, except at the expense of 
local W. P. A. quotas. Since we now carry approximately 60 per- 
cent of our local relief load on local resources, we cannot enter- 
tain such an alternative. 

At this point permit me to make an additional comment upon a 
phase of this problem that deserves special consideration. I have 
already mentioned the educational difficulties that arise for the 
children of indigent transient families. The other side of the same 
situation is the extraordinary burden imposed upon the educational 
facilities of the communities concerned. I have just received a 
report that 7,023 pupils were enrolled in the high schools of Los 
Angeles this fall, none of whom ever attended a school in our city 
before. Most of these have entered the high schools in the low- 
Trent area, causing serious congestion. Seven thousand new puplls 
amount to more than 200 classrooms full of children. At an aver- 
age of 20 classrooms per school, this would require 10 new high 
schools for proper accommodation of the overload. Twenty-six 
percent of this increase comes from the drought region. We esti- 
mate, in Los Angeles, that we must have a fixed capital investment 
of $675.70 to provide accommodations and equipment for each 
high-school student. In addition to that the current operating 
cost of our high-school establishments amounts to $148.57 for each 
pupil for 1 year. In other words, the taxpayers of Los Angeles 
are immediately called upon to provide $824.27 for each of these 
new pupils. These costs are not excessive, being approximately the 
average for the entire United States. The parents of the over- 
whelming majority of these new pupils are practically nontax pro- 
ducing. Where Los Angeles taxpayers are going to get four or five 
million dollars immediately to care for this abnormal migration 
of these children of unemployed is no easy question to answer. I 
have mentio1ed only the high-school problem. The elementary- 
school problem has not been estimated. 

The only alternative to the undue local burden for education 
of these children at the present time is that they shall not be 
educated. This alternative is a serious one. We find it necessary 
to use legal compulsion on many transient families in order to get 
them to enroll their children in school anywhere. They evade the 
school laws in every possible way in the hope that the children 
may be kept free to earn a few cents. I dread to think of the 
future lives of these children. How many of them will be recruited 
into the ranks of crime and dependency within the next 10 years? 

As I have already remarked, while most of the information I 
have recited ts based upon our California experience, nevertheless 
it is a problem for all of us in one way or another. Other cities 
suffer similar situations in greater or lesser degree. Those that do 
not are certain to feel the reaction of any defensive measures 
adopted by communities that are feeling the burden. Nineteen 
States of the Union are represented in the migration of drought 
and flood refugees to Los Angeles alone in the last 2 years. Some 
of them are represented to the extent of tens of thousands of cases. 
They cannot escape the consequences of any decision that is made 
or any program that is adopted. 

It has become the fashion, in recent years, whenever we are 
confronted by great difficulties to insist at once that these are 
problems for the Federal Government. There is not a little justi- 
fication for our attitude. In so many factors of modern life, State 
boundary lines are simply fictions. But in this problem there is 
an older precedent for asking Federal intervention. That is the 
distinctly interstate character of the problem. Any attempts at 
solution on the part of the separate States will unavoidably involve 
a snarl of reprisals that will only complicate the difficulty. Local 
efforts, unable to contemplate the entire situation, will produce 
only superficial results. Purely local relief will mean aggravation 
of the trouble in other quarters. Only the Federal Government 
can rise above such efforts and carry out a program that will be 
at once effective and fair to all. 

The resolutions adopted by the Trenton conference on transients 
and settlement laws, held in New Jersey last year, the council of 
State governments held in the National Capital last January, and 
the Midwest conference called at St. Paul last March all agree there 
is no hope for solution without adequate Federal support and 
supervision of whatever program may be devised. In the words of 
the Trenton resolutions, they agree that transiency is a problem 
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having its roots in conditions beyond the control of the individual 
States. In one respect the Pacific States will disagree with the 
resolutions of these three conferences, and our disagreement proves 
even more plainly the need for Federal action. That point is the 
proposal for uniform laws on establishment of residence. So long 
as our Pacific region continues to be the principal goal of the de- 
pression transient, and so long as we have no compensating assist- 
ance from other States or the Federal Government, we must pro- 
tect ourselves with higher residence restrictions than other sections. 
We cannot do otherwise, in simple fairness to our own people. Nor 
can we consent to the Midwest conference proposal that indigents 
shall not be returned to their places of legal residence without the 
permission of those places. I believe that both in our agreements 
and in our differences we thus confirm the claim upon the prompt 
aid of the Federal Government. 

There are four things that the Federal Government can ob- 
viously do. First, it can provide immediate relief by restoring 
suitable transient camps, and by compensating local subdivisions 
for emergency medical and hospital aid required. Second, it can 
adjust W. P. A. quotas so that nonresidents may be given employ- 
ment in suitable numbers and for limited periods, and charged 
to the quotas of their places of legal residence. Third, it can give 
increased rehabilitation aid to distressed regions, which will induce 
residents of those sections to remain where they are. Finally, it 
can direct, through the Federal employment service the flow of 
migrants to places where jobs are available, or where permanent 
settlement is feasible, and discourage their movements to other 
quarters where they will only become public burdens. To quote 
Congressman Voorutis, “California needs Federal aid to help meet 
its nonresident relief problem. But a far more constructive ap- 
proach, from the standpoint of California, is Federal action to 
guide, stabilize, and reduce this whole migratory movement.” 

I conclude with the words of a resolution adopted at the Los 
Angeles regional meeting of the United States Conference of Mayors 
on May 15, 1937. “Those cities and communities which receive 
undue influx of migratory indigents are confronted with extra- 
ordinary emergencies of relief, social welfare, and crime control 
far in excess of those with which such local jurisdictions should be 
expected to cope. These migrations are interstate in character, 
and therefore constitute a national problem and responsibility.” 
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Mr. GRISWOLD. Mr. Speaker, my first notice of a spe- 
cial session of Congress came with the radio address of the 
President in October. One of the reasons given for the call- 
ing of the special session was the need for legislation to aid 
the farmer. The President had just returned from a trip 
across the country. He was familiar with the needs of the 
farmer. The farmers of Indiana and the Corn Belt, natu- 
rally, expected some benefit from any farm legislation 
enacted. 

For 9 days that farm bill has been before the House. It 
will be passed by the House today, and the farmer of the 
Corn Belt will be in no better position by reason of this 
House bill than he was before. The cotton farmer may have 
been aided, the tobacco grower and rice grower may benefit, 
the cattleman who breeds grass-fed cattle to sell in the 
Corn Belt for feeders may profit, but the slogan seems to be, 
“Save the corn-hog farmer—never.” 

Day after day of this debate we have watched Republican 
Representatives of agricultural areas and industrial districts 
walk down with smiling faces to join the Democrats from 
seaboard States and the cotton South to demolish the Lucas 
amendments offered in the interest of the corn-hog belt. 

The Corn Belt is suffering now from too much corn and 
too low a price. The percentage of corn sold commercially 
is negligible. Corn in the Corn Belt is sold when made into 
pork. Cheap corn means low-priced hogs. It was claimed 
that the intent of this bill was to remedy that condition. 
If we have too much corn, the way to get rid of it is to reduce 
the surplus. If we have not too much corn, there is no 
necessity for the legislation at all. Over a 10-year period the 
average amount of corn consumed in the United States for 
domestic uses plus the corn exported is 2,380,000,000 bushels. 
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This is the limit of United States corn which the world can 


use. 

This bill, backed by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wal- 
lace, starts with the normal base. It then adds 7 percent, 
which makes 2,540,600,000 bushels, which is to constitute the 
ever-normal granary. On the basis of our average needs 
over a 10-year period it is abnormal by more than 160,000,000 
bushels, and that is a lot of loose corn to be available when 
an endeavor is being made to maintain the price. But the 
bill provides for an even greater supply than this. An addi- 
tional 15 percent, or 381,000,000 bushels, making a total of 
2,927,600,000 bushels, must be on hand before any attempt is 
made to decrease the amount by applying quotas, and then 
they can be applied only after an election. 

Under this bill we must reach beyond the ever-normal 
granary and have about 3,000,000,000 bushels of corn on hand 
before we can attempt to do anything about it, and we are 
placed in the ridiculous position of saying we are trying to 
pass a farm bill to equalize production with consumption by 
producing a third more than we can possibly dispose of. By 
some strange alchemy we are going to have less by producing 
more. 

The Lucas amendments would have cured this incon- 
sistency. Insofar as the Corn Belt farmer is concerned, they 
would have lent some tinge of reason to the bill to counteract 
the taint of an abysmal ignorance of Corn Belt needs. 

This bill gives the farmer no assurance whatever of a defi- 
nite price for his corn. Every farmer knows that when he 
puts high-priced corn into the first 150 pounds of a hog and 
the price of the hog drops a few points he can never get his 
money out of the hog, even if the rest of the hog is made from 
30-cent corn. 

Hogs are made in less than 7 months. It is the quick 
fluctuation in the price of corn that destroys the profits of 
the corn-hog farmer. A parity price for corn is 87 cents per 
bushel. The Lucas amendments endeavored to prevent this 
rapid fluctuation by providing loans ranging from 55 to 80 
percent of parity price, dependent upon the available supply 
of corn, but the amendments were voted down. 

Only a short while ago the Democratic Representatives 
from the Corn Belt turned a kindly ear to the pleas from 
the tenant farmer and sharecropper of the South for aid. 
They joined in giving financial aid from the public fund to 
the industrial East, and again only last August they helped 
supply from the public chest 360,000,000 which was claimed 
to be necessary to save a destitute cotton kingdom. 

The farmer from Indiana joined in supplying the feast 
for all other agriculturists of the Nation; but when he him- 
self comes asking, not alms, but only a loan, he is refused. 

I shall vote for a motion to recommit the bill. If that 
fails, I shall vote for this bill. It contains not one bene- 
ficial item for the corn-hog farmer. I shall vote for it be- 
cause the Senate also has a bill, and it is my hope that when 
the one bill passes the Senate and this bill passes the 
House, that among the conferees of that other body the 
farmer of the Corn Belt will have a friend who is willing 
to unbar the door that is now latched against him, so that 
out of the much that is granted to other farmers he may 
receive at least a pittance. 


A. A. A. Soil-Conserving Payments—$10,000 or Over 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 9, 1937 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there has been comment 
on the floor of the House from time to time since I have been 
a Member of this body relative to certain large payments 
issued under our agricultural programs. It is no wonder the 
debt-burdened farmer of Michigan fidgets while Congress 
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fiddies with another farm bill when he sees reports to the 
effect that one firm alone receives over $57,000 in soil- 
conservation payments while the payments in Michigan aver- 
age $54 per participant. And the firm receiving the $57,000 
check was not located within the 48 States. It might also be 
added here that more than half of the amount involved in 
these payments of over $10,000 went to the offshore areas. 

As I look over the list of persons and firms benefiting under 
these large payments and then turn to the financial state- 
ments of such as these firms as are available I recall that 
Benjamin Franklin said: 

Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should Keep near shore. 

The big ships are some of these large companies listed 
below whose operating statements show handsome, earned 
surpluses, and who have paid dividends and extra dividends. 
The little boats are the Michigan farmers, or the small farm- 
ers of any other State, laden with a cargo of debts instead of 
earned surpluses, and who were unable to make dividends on 
the $1,240 income which the Department of Agriculture has 
just credited them with having. 

This report of the Department of Agriculture shows a 
total of $851,515.79 involved in these large payments, only 
$400,001 of which went to cooperators in the continental 
United States. The largest payment of the entire group went 
to the Fajardo Sugar Growers Association of Puerto Rico 
in the form of a check for $57,080.36 and the second largest 
check went to the same Territory to the Luce & Co. for 
$46,230.95. 

Let us look at the available record of the recipient of this 
largest check—the Fajardo Sugar Growers Association. This 
association’s net income per annum under the policies of the 
New Deal’s sugar program of subsidizing off-shore areas has 
jumped from a deficit of $49,087 in 1933 to a net income 
of $2,306,289 in 1936, according to the published figures. 
This company has total assets of more than $14,000,000 and 
of this total more than $4,000,000 of current assets with only 
$454,000 in current liabilities; or in the language of the 
financial man a favorable ratio roughly of 10 to 1 and 
with an earned surplus of over $7,000,000. From this, one 
can see how badly companies of this type need a contribution 
from the sugar-consuming taxpayers in the United States 
amounting to $57,080.36. The financial report of this com- 
pany also shows an item: “Due from Federal Government 
$203,401.” 

This is an illustration of the rank exploitation being im- 
posed upon Puerto Ricans by absentee landlordism resulting 
in our having to send to Puerto Rico $1,500,000 monthly in 
order to provide relief for those removed from the small 
individual farms by consolidation of acres into great plan- 
tations which are now receiving additional emoluments under 
soil conservation. 

Then, also listed among the big-check recipients is Cali- 
fornia’s Natomas Co., upon which the New Deal has appar- 
ently bestowed a double blessing in its man-made control of 
Mother Earth’s products. Besides its agricultural interests 
the Natomas Co. is interested in gold mining. So it not 
only receives soil-conservation money directly from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, but it also received a neat profit through the 
administration’s act in hiking the gold price. Records indi- 
cate Natomas produced fewer ounces of fine gold in 1936 than 
it did in 1932, but its available financial report shows that its 
gross proceeds from gold in 1932 were only $1,296,398, while 
in 1936 under the $35-an-ounce price of the New Deal the 
company shows gross proceeds from its gold of $2,072,193. 
This company has, in addition to the land it is paid to keep 
under soil conservation, approximately 4,000 acres of gold- 
dredging properties. This includes one area, I am told, that 
is estimated to contain 7,500,000 cubic yards of gold-bearing 
gravel. 

The payments made to these domestic and foreign holders 
and operators of lands located in California and to the sugar 
estates of Hawaii and Puerto Rico are illustrative of the 
unneeded financial assistance conferred and the expense im- 
posed upon the consumers of sugar when legislation of this 
type operates, 
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In a great many cases large landholdings in California, 
Arkansas, and Hawaii are owned and operated by citizens of 
the United States who contribute to the maintenance of our 
Government on the same basis as the small operator located 
in Michigan, Minnesota, or other States. Those residing in 
Puerto Rico are not subject to the same tax laws as those 
who operate in the Territory of Hawaii and the States of 
the Union. 

This statement of payments of $10,000 and over when 
applied to the financial position of the recipient is a clear- 
cut illustration of the unfairness and inequity which is 
always woven into legislative procedure of this type. It is 
further evidence that such laws, if they are to be enacted 
should carry provisions which absolutely prohibit payments 
over and above specifically designated amounts. 

I attach hereto the latest list of payments over $10,000 
made public by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration: 


All payments listed were for diversion of land from soil-depleting 
to soil-conserving crops and for soil-building practices 

The list by States and insular regions follows: 

California, total, $255,363.92: 

J. E. O'Neill, Fresno, Fresno County, $30,760.68; Kern County 
Land Co., Bakersfield, Kern County, $28,485.65; Banducci Bros., 
Bakersfield, Kern County, $33,668.93; Frick Bros., Bakersfield, 
Kern County, $28,718.93; K. S. Battelle, Corcoran, Kings County, 
$18,372.21; the Ervine Co., Tustin, Orange County, $12,789.51; 
G. F. Scheckler, Stockton, San Joaquin County, $11,551.13; River 
Parms Co. of California, Knights Landing, Yolo County, $28,544.35; 
F. E. Redfern, Dos Palos, Fresno County, $10,975.92: Natomas Co. 
Sacramento, Sacramento County, $14,564.68; Sutter Basin Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Robbins, Sutter County, $36,931.93. 

Arkansas, total, $89,317.54: 

J.O. E. Beck, Hughes, Crittenden County and St. Prancis County, 
$10,908.13; Poinsett Lumber & Mfg. Co., Truman, Poinsett County, 
$10,608.39; Lee Wilson & Co., Wilson, South Mississippi County, 
$14,979.74; General American Farms, 130 applications in various 
counties, $37,908.33; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 175 applica- 
tions in various counties, $14,912.95. 

Minnesota, total, $24,995.81: 

State of Minnesota, Department of Rural Credit, Polk County, 
$10,883.14; State of Minnesota, Department of Rural Credit, Mar- 
shall County, $14,112.67. 

Kansas, total, $11,127.57: 

Collingwood Land Co., Johnson, Stanton County, $11,127.57. 

South Dakota, total, $19,196.90: 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Brown County, 819,- 
196.90. 

Hawali, total, $348,202.74: 

Hawatian Comm. & Sugar Co., Ltd., $35,868: The Lihue Plan- 
tation Co., Ltd., $33,499; Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd., $28,166.10: Waialua 
Agricultural Co., Ltd., $24,884.50; Maui Agricultural Co., Ltd., $23,- 
924.50; Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd., $23,626.60; Ewa Plantation Co., 
$19,762.80; Kekaha Sugar Co., Ltd., $18,074.50; Kohala Sugar Co., 
$15,935; Hawaiian Sugar Co., $14,352.55; Hawaiian Agricultural Co., 
$13,950.65; McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd., 313,456.45; Honolulu Planta- 
tion Co., $12,741.10; Wailuku Sugar Co., $12,189.65; Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., $25,224.09 (covering applications for two farms); 
Olaa Sugar Co., Ltd., $11,124.25; Kahuku Plantation Co., $10,993.25; 
California Packing Corporation, $10,429.75 

Puerto Rico, total, $103,311.31: 

The Fajardo Sugar Growers Association, $57,080.36; Luce & Co. 
8. en C, $46,230.95. 


Tax Relief for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERBERT 8S. BIGELOW, OF OHIO, ON 
TAX RELIEF FOR BUSINESS, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1937 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include my radio address of De- 
cember 9, 1937: 


The Nation has awakened to the fact that our economic health 
fs affected by our methods of taxation. Bad taxes, not big taxes 
merely, but bad taxes act as a blight on business. 

Business leaders are up in arms against some of these bad taxes. 
Industrial plants may find themselves in a situation in which it 
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may be wise to plow their earnings back into new machinery or 
plant expansion. The Government, however, says to them that 
they must, nevertheless, pay their earnngs out in dividends or 
suffer a super tax of 27 percent on these earnings. 

The tendency of such a tax is to check the flow of capital into 
capital goods, and thus to rob heavy industries of orders and 


employment. It is a tax on prudence in accumulating reserves 
for slack times. Such a tax naturally is resented by business 
managers. 


The larger business concerns can make their protests heard, as 
they are now doing. But the very small business ventures have 
to suffer in silence. We feel that these small independent en- 
terprises are good for democracy and should be encouraged. But 
our tax system is choking them out. 

Business, big and little, wants tax relief. I start this broadcast 
with the assumption that business really needs tax relief, and 
that tax relief would help labor as well as business, for they both 
go up or down together. 

This much being conceded, this question arises: If we take 
taxes off the back of business, where are we going to put them? 
Are we just going to shove these taxes around without any thought 
of who bears them, so long as we ourselves escape? If not, what 
principle or philosophy of taxation is there to which our taxing 
methods should conform? 

It is bad practice to put taxes on commodities the selling price 
of which is raised to cover the tax. Such taxes are, indeed, cov- 
ered. They are hidden sales taxes. 

A glaring example of this is the tax on medicinal alcohol. You 
pay your druggist $6 a gallon. Twenty-five cents is the manu- 
facturer’s price. Four dollars and sixty cents is tax. Four dollars 
and sixty cents tax on a 25-cent commodity. That is tax banditry. 

Now, we are raising billions of revenue in precisely that way. 
There is no time to dwell on how that reduces the power of the 
public to buy these commodities and thus restricts business vol- 
ume. But that is obvious. Prices should be kept low, and one 
way to lower prices is to take the taxes out of them. 

This can be done by confining ourselves to nonshiftable taxes. 

There are three kinds of taxes that cannot be shifted: Taxes 
on inheritances, and incomes, and land values. Because taxes 
on houses can be shifted to rent, most people jump to the con- 
clusion that taxes on land can be shifted. But this is an eco- 
nomic illusion. The reason taxes on commodities can be shifted 
is that the production of the commodity can be curtailed and 
scarcity produced until the price covers the tax. But land is 
fixed in quantity. If they taxed the shoes of your factory, you 
would stop making shoes if you could not add the tax to the 
price. But the land cannot vanish the way shoes can be made 
to vanish. A tax on shoes reduces the supply. A tax on land 
has the opposite effect of increasing the supply of land that is 
offered for sale. 

Now, agreeing that there are billions of dollars of tax burdens 
that raise prices and are otherwise hurtful to business, the ques- 
tion is, Where are we going to put these taxes? If we push them 
off one business onto another business, a selfish advantage may 
be gained for somebody, but there will be no gain to the Nation. 

As I see it, if we want to relieve all business and thereby in- 
crease employment and prosperity for everybody, there is only one 
of three things to do. We must shift these taxes to inheritances 
or incomes or land values. We might bear down more heavily on 
the larger inheritances. We might get more out of the income 
tax. Perhaps the higher incomes could stand more taxation. 
To tax the lower incomes is not sound, for then we cut the 
standard of living down below what it should be. We might 
amend the Constitution and tax the incomes on tax-exempt 
bonds and on the salaries of the politicians. 

But the point I wish to make is that the best thing to do with 
these taxes that we want to get rid of is to put them on land 
values. 

Anywhere else that we put them we are likely to do harm. 
But I hope I can make you see that if we put them on land 
values we will actually do good. We will tone up the economic 
health of the country. We will help the country by taking these 
taxes off from business, and we will help the country again by 
putting them on land values. 

Here is a fellow, let us say, who has some land down in a 
blighted slum area. Enterprising builders want to employ labor 
to build better housing, and they need this land. That excites 
the cupidity of the owner of the land. He demands all he thinks 
the traffic will bear. His demands greatly exceed the tax value 
on which he has been paying. 

He may overreach himself and demand so much as to block 
and defeat the improvement. That often happens. In the very 
worst slum area of my city of Cincinnati, where the taxpayers 
have to spend $3 for every dollar they collect, to cope with the 
excessive ill health and the crime of the district, it would be im- 
possible to acquire the land for rehousing for less than fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars an acre. This inflated price of the land is 
one of the chief deterrents to building enterprise. 

Now, the point is that the lower the tax on that land, the easier 
it is for owners to hold out for their speculative price. The heavier 
the tax the more costly it would be for them to hold the land 
and wait for their price. The thing to do is to lighten the tax on 
buildings and increase the tax on land values. The tax will help 
persuade the landowners to be reasonable, and paying less for 
the land and less taxes on the house will certainly stimulate build- 
ing. That is the way to revive the building industry. 
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We say we need a revival of building to get us out of the 
depression. But we let the landowners hold up building with 
their unreasonable prices, and, if this tribute is paid and a build- 
ing is put up, we slap the taxes on it. We penalize with taxes 
the thing we want, when we might use the taxing power to 
penalize the monopoly obstructions to industry. 

If I rob a hen coop, they take me down to the police court and 
fine me once. If I build a hen coop they take me down to the 
courthouse every year and fine me. Isn't that a brilliant way to 
encourage industry? 

To the extent that we do use the public credit to stimulate 
building we will inflate land values. It would be far more 
sensible for the President and the Congress to advise the cities, 
if they wish to get rid of their slums, to untax buildings alto- 
gether and raise their local revenues by increasing the taxes on 
land values enough to make up for the loss of taxes from 
buildings. 

I happen to have the figures for Cincinnati only, but they are 
sure to run about the same in all cities. The total real-estate tax 
revenue of Cincinnati amounts to slightly less than 1 percent 
of the value of both land and buildings. If the same amount of 
money were raised by a tax on the land value alone, the tax rate 
would be 24 percent. 

Now, I ask the home owner which he would rather do: Pay 
2% percent a year tax on his lot alone, or 1 percent on both house 
and lot. The fact is that such a shift of the local tax burden to 
land values would reduce the tax on practically every home in 
the city by at least 25 percent. 

Of course, it would raise the taxes on the landowners down in 
the business center. But these landowners should pay more, for 
their lands have been soaking up the social values of the entire 
community. The unearned increment of land value has risen 
on these lands as cream rises to the top of a pan of milk. There 
is a law of economic gravitation which sucks values into these 
centers. One way to make a fortune is just to squat on these 
acres and let them grow in value. 

A few generations ago these acres were cabbage patches. Now 
their fabulous ground rents support the pension roll of the rich. 
To put a tax on this way of getting wealth without earning it 
would seem to be more ethical and sounder economics than to 
soak business with taxes. And surely it would be more decent 
to divert some of these unearned dollars into the Public Treasury 
than to put sales taxes on the purchases of the poor. 

I would like to help get tax relief for the men who life awake 
nights worrying about how they are going to meet their pay rolls. 
I have admiration and tax sympathy for the men who have the 
urge to make things and who risk their capital in the perilous 
field of productive enterprise. But I don’t want to relieve them 
at the expense of other businessmen, nor by increasing the tax 
burdens of the poor. I think that producers should be relieved at 
the expense of squatters. 

Land value is not the only form of unearned wealth. But it lies 
out in the open. It is easy to get at. It is, in fact, publicly pro- 
duced property. Economics and ethics and religion unite to justify 
it. Yes; even religion. 

There thunders down the ages the command uttered as the 
voice of God saying: “The land shall not be sold forever, for the land 
is mine and ye are strangers and sojourners with me.” 

The earth is God's. Man can make none of it, yet to live he 
must use it. It is, therefore, beyond all dispute that each genera- 
tion as it arrives on the earth has a God-given right to the land. 
We cannot divide the land up and give each one his share. But 
in our property laws and in our tax methods we should not lose 
sight of the common right and public interest that attaches to 
the land of the country. 

The way to honor this principle in our complicated modern civili- 
zation is to shift taxes from industry to land value, to the end that 
industry may be encouraged and land hoggishness and land mo- 
nopoly may be discouraged. 

I would be happier as a Democrat in Congress if the leadership 
of my party were leading in this direction. 





Scarcity Programs Will Shut the Door Against Fur- 
ther Development of Our National Well-Being and 
Succeed in Freezing the Farmer Into His Present 
Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 
ADDRESS OF GOV. ELMER A. BENSON AT THE MINNESOTA 


FARM CONFERENCE, STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 4, 1937 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the address of Gov. Elmer A. 
Benson printed below gives expression to the hopes and 
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needs of the farmers of the country. It will be noted that 
the Minnesota Governor does not approve of an economy of 
scarcity, but is unqualifiedly for an economy of plenty. Such 
a scheme is not embodied in the farm bill which is now be- 
fore Congress and which will probably receive the approval 
of both House and Senate before this special session comes to 
an end. It will be noted, too, that Governor Benson is for 
market control, which in turn “will involve price fixing with 
the aid of the Federal Government.” 
The address reads as follows: 


I had looked forward with great happiness to this day. I had 
expected to spend all of it with you, “sitting in” on your debate 
of the various questions and proposals that will be raised here, 
and thus learning, along with you, from the discussions of this 
conference. 

Circumstances, however, have denied me this privilege. I shall 
have to leave here as soon as I have addressed to you these few 
remarks. 

I want to begin by welcoming you to your State capitol. It is, 
after all, the headquarters of the people of the State, who have 
built it. And this welcome holds not only for the hours of this 
conference, but for any time when you have problems or causes 
to bring here. 

The spirit of this conference would be violated if, in its opening 
moments, I were to place before you a set of already formulated 
proposals. It was called for the purpose of setting in motion a 
train of democratic exchanges of experience and opinions, leading 
to a collective judgment as to what are the next steps in the 
formation of a farm program for both the State and Federa! 
Governments. 

In that spirit I bring before you my own remarks. I shall limit 
myself to pointing out three things—first, the nature of the farin 
problem itself; second, a few general principles that I think we 
should not lose sight of when we formulate programs; and third, 
specific situations in Minnesota with regard to which we can, if 
we will, take definite Government action. 
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First of all let us try to lay our fingers directly on the farm 
problem itself. Briefly, it is as follows: A farm family, in order not 
to be bankrupt, must maintain a margin of income over expendi- 
tures. This means, on the one hand, that the farmer must receive 
prices which in the long run exceed his expenses of production; 
it means, on the other hand, that he must not have to spend all 
of whatever income he receives in merely trying to keep the farm 
property going. 

We can state the matter in another way. At present, the 
farmer is, on the one hand, the victim of a market that he does 
not control; on the other hand, he is often paupcrized by an ac- 
cumulation of debts and expenses which control him. 

The result is that many farmers, as well as thei: communities, 
show an alarming trend toward bankruptcy. 

There, in a nutshell, is the farm problem, as I think you will all 
agree. 

mr 


This problem takes many different forms and has many differ- 
ent phases. Before we tackle any of them, I think we ought to 
line up in our minds a series of general principles which we shall 
try neither to forget nor to violate in our planning for farm 
legislation. I submit to you a number of such general principles, 
not with the thought that they constitute a complete and final 
guide, but only with the hope that, as far as they go, they will 
commend themselves as representing a formal statement of your 
own experience and judgment. 

In the first place, when we deal with the farm problem we need 
constantly to bear in mind that it is a double-headed problem. 
Legislation which lightens the farmer’s debt load at the produc- 
tion end but leaves his crops unprotected at the marketing end 
still leaves him open to destruction, and the same is to be said of 
legislation which gives him crop control without helping him to lift 
himself out of the mire of debt into which circumstances beyond 
his control so often thrust him. I do not mean that every par- 
ticular bill must seek to accomplish both these ends. I only mean 
that no matter how good are our various proposals, if we do not go 
at the problem from both these ends, our legislative action will 
be entirely inadequate. 

Next we need to be extremely cautious when we come to the 
subject of surplus. 

We have heard a good deal of talk about preventing surplus. 
But what is a surplus? A surplus is something for which there is 
no use, no demand. It is in order to ask the persons who tell us 
that there is no demand what they mean by that word. Do they 
mean the wants that people have, even though they are without 
the money in their pockets to buy what they want? And do they 
mean the things that people could come to want if their wages 
and income were increased to the point where their standard of 
living were raised? If that is what these people mean by demand, 
then there is widespread demand and little surplus in this country. 

But if, by demand, these persons mean buying power, if they 
mean the money in people’s pockets to buy the things they need 
and should have, then we must surely agree with them that de- 
mand is down and surplus is up. Over one-fourth of the people 
en Cee, AO a living on less than $600 a year—$50 a 
mon 
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The remedy for this situation, however, seems to Me in the 
increasing buying power rather than curtailing production. The 
problem that faces the farmer in this connection is that of find- 
ing some way to see that what he produces is distributed. 

Scarcity programs will shut the door against further develop- 
ment of cur national well-being and succeed in freezing the farmer 
into his present position. I believe the majority of our farmers 
are strongly opposed to such programs. Further, I think we have 
a duty to ourselves and our posterity to work toward abundance 
and not scarcity. 

Then there is a third general proposition of which I should like 
to remind you before you begin your deliberations 

The economic ills which afflict the majority of our farmers are 
duplicated in every State in the Union. Further, these mis- 
fortunes are, in many instances, the direct result of unjust 
patterns of conduct in our economic affairs. 

But it is a mistake to argue from these facts that the State 
should leave the whole job to the Federal Government, or that 
there is not much use trying to do anything in the face of certain 
obviously unjust social arrangements. There is a great deal that 
we can do. 

Iv 

Let me hastily point out some of the specific difficulties facing 
farmers for which remedies may be had through legislative action 
by either the State or Federal Government. 

First, there is the march toward tenancy. In recent years there 
has been a rapid trend in the direction of ownership of the land 
by those who do not operate it. Insurance companies, mortgage 
companies, and so forth, are rapidly becoming the landowners 

We need not face this problem with despair he job is to help 
farmers to keep out of tenancy by making it possible for them to 
get out of, and keep out of, the vicious circle of debts and mort- 
gages. Such measures are available to us as tax exemption and 
tax graduation, the right kind of loans at the right time, and 
favorable refinancing terms 

Then there is the problem of tenancy itself. Loans with a low 
rate of interest, and loans on a crop-payment plan would help 
some tenants to buy land and thus move out of tenantry. Others 
might be greatly assisted by experimentation in cooperative types 
of farming. For assistance in such matters as these, we shall have 
to look mainly to Federal legislation. 

Soil-conservation and land-utilization measures are needed by all 
farmers, but especially by tenants and those living on poorer farms. 
The present Federal Farm Tenancy Act provides for soil conserva- 
tion, but funds are entirely inadequate. 

Rural electrification, providing low-cost power, is needed by all 
farmers and rural communities. I think it needs the most earnest 
attention. 

The further development of producer and consumer cooperatives 
will be one of the greatest services that can come to our people 
in rural communities, and I think you would be doing a great 
service if you could work out any plans whereby the State de- 
partments might lend aid to such dev,lopment without at the 
same time leaving cooperatives in any way financially dependent 
upon the Government. 

Finally, and most important of all, our farmers need some 
degree of market control. Otherwise, they cannot receive more 
adequate and more stable prices. To achieve and maintain such 
control is absolutely impossible without Federal assistance. 

In this connection there are two matters especially that I think 
should have the most cautious attention. One is the matter of 
attempting market control through control of production. Ex- 
perience has shown that the result of this attempt is not always 
market control. Next is the matter of the ever-normal granary 
Is it to be regarded merely as a means of storing a surplus which 
will be available in years of drought or famine, or do you believe 
that it should be employed as an attempted means of taking sur- 
plus off the market? 

Market control will involve price fixing, with the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government. If this is based on a fair exchange value to 
apply only on that portion of the crop which is domestically con- 
sumed, I do not see how anyone can object to it on the grounds of 
fairness. Manufacturers have not hesitated to use tariffs for 
price fixing, monopoly corporations have fixed prices, public utili- 
ties have even won the support of the Federal court for price 
fixing, and the railroads have received similar assistance from the 
Government in their rate making. 

In any event, Federal legislation is necessary if market control 
is to be established, and certainly thousands of farmers are look- 
ing toward the necessity of such control. 

These are only some of the more outstanding of the problems 
upon which either State or Federal legislation is possible and 
desirable. Upon some of these matters I have rather definite 
convictions, but I have tried mainly to avoid making definite pro- 
posals about them, because I know that we shall have to have 
many discussions before programs upon all these matters are 
finally shaped. 

One proposal I should like to leave with you, and that is that 
you should make provision both for a State farm legislative pro- 
gram and for a Federal program which will be the basis of coop- 
eration with other States. 

Before leaving here, I should like to voice certain beliefs of 
mine with regard to the place of the farmer and the Government 
in the meeting of these problems. I believe most of you will be 
im agreement with me upon these matters. 



































































Certainly the farmer’s place in our society ts not that of a mere 
creature of toil whose chief end is to work on the land so that 
he may extract from it materials which, by becoming articles of 
commerce, will be the means of profit for others but not for him- 
self. That would make the American farmer a serf, rather than a 
citizen. 

Furthermore, I believe it is the business of a democratic govern- 
ment to preserve democracy—and that includes economic democ- 
racy. We have a right to expect of Government that it plays its 
part in seeking to discourage the entrenchment of economic 
inequalities, and in promoting the development of equality of 
opportunity. 

The vast majority of our farmers, both in Minnesota and the 
Nation, do not now enjoy such equality of opportunity. It is my 
hope that this conference may play a part in helping them to 
achieve it. In that spirit, I wish you well in your deliberations. 
I deeply regret that I shall not be here to take part in all of them. 
And I assure you of the most wholehearted cooperation by this 
administration. 


I Vote “No” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues in Congress, I 
have not been in Congress long enough to speak with the 
voice of experience on the legislative processes, neither have 
I been from the farm long enough to forget how many 
backaches there are in a bale of cotton. I have spent the 
most of my life up to now on the tenant farm. I now own 
and operate a farm. I feel that I am entitled to be heard on 
the farm bill. I know farm life and farm problems. 

Let me say at this point that if prosperity comes again to 
America it will come when, and only when, there is something 
besides empty space in farmers’ pocketbooks. 

The American farmer has more courage and self-reliance 
than any other man in the world, and I will not vote for a 
bill which sells the American farmer into serfdom. 

Stripped of all camouflage and verbiage, the present farm 
bill makes the Secretary of Agriculture a dictator whose 
power is ultimately absolute in its control over every Ameri- 
can acre. In the terms of this bill, the Secretary is in- 
structed to practice an economy of scarcity, the greatest 
fallacy that has ever been perpetrated upon a thoughtful 
people. 

Proration for soil conservation or to prevent the destruc- 
tion of any natural resource is undoubtedly wisdom, but 
curtailment to create waste acres is unquestionably absurd 
and foolish. 

Again we are faced with the old fallacy of the bridge 
builder. In a far country there was a deep impassable 
ravine. On one side lived a tailor who had too many suits 
of clothes in his tailor shop, but who was in need of pork 
for his table. On the other side of the ravine lived a farmer 
who had a great surplus in hogs, but whose family was ill- 
clad. And a third individual conceived and executed a plan 
to build a bridge to permit commerce to pass over the ravine. 
He then sent out notices to the farmer and to the tailor 
to come and trade on the bridge; but he instructed the 
farmer it would take two hogs to get one suit, and he in- 
structed the tailor it would take two suits to get one hog. 
So the trading went on until finally the man on the bridge 
had so many hogs and so many suits that he was unable 
to utilize the vast accumulation. Despite the fact that the 
farmer did not have enough suits and the tailor did not 
have enough pork, notices were placed on the bridge that 
trading had ceased because there was a great surplus and no 
need for further production and exchange. 

The present farm bill declares that in a world where half 
the people will go to bed hungry tonight and where half the 
world will start tomorrow ill clad, declares that there is a 
surplus which must be controlled by the destruction of 
production. 
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No nation ever profited by destroying goods or restricting 
the production of any goods unless that restriction were 
based solely upon the wise use of a depleting natural re- 
source. The Congress knows that the American farmer does 
not want acreage control. Every tenant farmer in America 
knows that Providence alone controls the forces of pro- 
duction. We cannot legislate control of the rain, the wind, 
and the seasons, and by the eternal I am not going to be 
a party to legislating serfdom on the great independent 
citizenry which makes up our American farmers. 

The farmer needs and wants only one thing. That is a 
market for his product. First, it is undeniably right that 
American markets belong to American farmers, and intelli- 
gent farm legislation must be drawn on that principle. 
Market quotas, not acreage quotas, can be set as a domestic 
allotment for a parity price market. If America can con- 
sume 10,000,000 bales of cotton and 200,000,000 bushels of 
corn, then allot so many bales and so many bushels to each 
farm family to be tagged for domestic consumption and 
for which the United States Government will guarantee the 
American farmer that the American market will belong to 
him and that his product will pay parity price to his pocket- 
book. 

There are a few more than 2,000,000 cotton farmers. That 
would mean that each cotton farm family could sell five 
bales of cotton at a parity price of approximately 18 cents 
per pound. 

If there should be storehouses for surpluses, and the Gov- 
ernment should build “Joseph granaries” and keep them 
filed with surpluses from year to year, then allot to each 
cotton farmer additional bales above the five for whatever 
amount the granary system would create a demand for. 

If beyond this domestic program there are other sur- 
pluses, let those surpluses go into the world market to recap- 
ture for American agriculture the world market lost under 
reciprocal trade agreements and under former programs 
based on the theory of economy in scarcity. 

This brings forth another evident truth which is a crit- 
icism of the so-called farm bill under consideration. That 
truth is that it is not the farmer who is producing 5, or 
even 10, bales of cotton who is creating the surplus on the 
cotton market. It is the farmer who has driven the tenants 
from his land and destroyed a community life with machine 
farming who is overproducing for the American market. 

Where once I saw neat school buildings, splendid churches, 
beautiful and prosperous family farms, and happy farm 
families, I now see throughout America dilapidated 
churches, abandoned schools, and rotting farmsteads. Now 
someone drives out from town in a T-model Ford to drive 
a tractor from sun to sun and returns to the village at 
eventide to draw his dollar bill from his employer, the non- 
resident landowner. 

They tell me in the cloakrooms that I dare not vote 
against a farm bil! which might or might not prove of some 
extremely doubtful benefit to some farm groups. Mr. 
Speaker, I may lack the political sagacity of demagoguery, 
but I do not lack the courage to vote my convictions, and as 
sure as I am a Member of this great body when the vote is 
taken my vote will be ringing clear. I would to God that 
when the vote is taken on a bill which in my opinion iz in 
every line an empty mockery to the farmer’s need and in 
every issue an extension of red tape instead of benefit, and 
in every paragraph a compulsory move to shove the farmer 
into serfdom, I would that when that vote is taken the no 
that I shout would reverberate into the four corners of the 
land to sting the ear of every would-be czar and parasite 
on American agriculture and to cheer the heart and bless 
the home of every small and tenant farmer in this great 
land of ours. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, as I conclude I want to say once 
more that from a heart that belongs to the American farmer, 
from a mind that knows his problems, and from the depth 
of my convictions, my answer to this bill is, unless it is 
basically changed and substantially amended, an irrevocable 
no. The demagogues whisper that a vote against this bill 
would cost me votes at the next election. That is an empty 
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challenge to my determination. I will vote my conviction 
if it costs me 50,000 votes at the next election. 

The whisper that a vote against this bill is a vote against 
the administration is no argument to deter my action. I 
hold in high esteem the great, wise, honest, and sincere 
chairman of the great committee which has produced this 
bill; I respect the brilliance and capability of our Secretary 
of Agriculture; and except in instances where my convictions 
differed with our great President, I have voted with the 
administration, but on this bill, I care not what the wishes 
of government administration are. I care only for the hopes 
and for the welfare of the American farmer. My individual 
convictions stand adamant. When my name is called my 
answer will be “No,” and though I disapprove of unnecessary 
slang and my religious convictions oppose profanity, I feel 
like paraphrasing a much touted Arkansas official and say- 
ing no, not only no, but hell, no! 





Martin L. Davey, Ohio’s Champion Labor Hater 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY J. O’;CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I desire to point to Gov. Martin L. Davey, 
of Ohio, as the outstanding example in this country of that 
class of politicians who can fairly be called “betrayers of 
labor.” No aspirant for high office ever made more complete 
overtures and assurances to labor than Martin L. Davey when 
he was running for the governorship. And now, after hav- 
ing joined forces with the brutal Tom Girdler, of Republic 
Steel, and his associates in turning his National Guard 
against the workers in the Little Steel strike, with resultant 
bloodshed and killings, we find this same Martin L. Davey 
starting his campaign for reelection by labeling as “Com- 
munists” the very men whose votes he sought during his first 
campaign. 

There is no dispute as to the facts in this situation. Gov- 
ernor Davey does not dare deny that he sought the support 
of these steel workers and their C. I. O. leaders and that he 
gave them unequivocal guarantees that he would use the 
power of his office to protect the rights of the workers to 
organize and strike to improve their conditions. He sent 
emissaries to the C. I. O. leaders in Akron, Columbus, Cleve- 
land, and other cities. He regarded those leaders then in 
their true role as Democrats actively interested in the re- 
election of President Roosevelt. These emissaries from 
Davey told the C. I. O. leaders that he had never used troops 
in strikes and that “neither money nor influence of any kind 
would induce him to use them in the future.” These latter 
words are those of John Owens, C. IL O. director in Ohio, a 
lifelong labor-union man and official of the United Mine 
Workers. 

Even while negotiations were being attempted during the 
strike Davey publicly expressed his belief that “the steel 
companies should agree to sign a contract, as a basis of nego- 
tiation, and end the strike.” In fact, he drafted two differ- 
ent proposals in his own handwriting and submitted them 
to the union and the Republic Steel Corporation. Philip 
Murray, chairman of the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Owens, C. I. O. director for Ohio, accepted 
Davey’s compromise propositions. But Tom Girdler and his 
associates said, “No!” despite the urging of priests, ministers, 
educators, Governors, United States Senators, Congressmen, 
and even President Roosevelt himself. 

And Davey did what after this? Did he have the strength 
of character and conviction to stand behind his promises 
and his compromise proposals? He wavered a short while 
and then cast to the winds all pretense to trustworthiness. 
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Having ridden into office on President Roosevelt’s coattails, 
he yielded to the blandishments of Girdler, and others, 
tossed the President overboard, and sent his troops in, 
ostensibly to preserve order but actually—according to un- 
denied evidence—under secret orders to “break the strike.” 

He became the undisguised accomplice of the Girdler 
crowd, who spent nearly $50,000 in May and June alone to 
purchase 90 riot guns, 2,300 long-range bombs of tear and 
sickening gas, 325 short-range gas shells, and over 2,000 gas 
grenades. The ensuing bloodshed and slaughter can truth- 
fully be laid at Davey’s door. 

No wonder, as he wines and dines with the Girdler menage, 
that Davey now tries to hide his perfidy behind the name- 
calling tactics of the ruthless Little Steel plutocrats, who 
shout “Communist! Communist!” at every sincere effort to 
improve the lot of the workingman. The falsity of these 
white-livered shouts is so palpable it needs no exposure to 
any intelligent American. Davey, the tool of these inhuman 
and greedy plutocrats, stands as a graphic symbol of the 
sneering fear which these antisocial forces exhibit as their 
privileges and power are threatened by the American work- 
ingman and his family, who no longer are tricked by such 
labels as “Communist.” 

Davey, the oily orator about law and order, is right now 
faced with a series of scandals in his own State depart- 
ments because of his barefaced disregard of the law. Con- 
sorting with the Girdler plutocrats and their fellows, he 
hopes that they will furnish enough money for him to buy 
his way into office next year, and meanwhile he turns a cold 
shoulder to the pleas of a vast and increasing army of the 
unemployed for relief. My prediction is that the working 
people of Ohio will not be duped again by Davey. They will 
turn him out of office as a disgrace to the American political 
scene. 


Farm Control Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the underlying principle 
of this bill is one to which I cannot subscribe. Every word, 
sentence, and paragraph of the bill seeks to limit the produc- 
tion of basic necessities of life. It is a bill to limit and control 
what a beneficent Providence would otherwise provide for the 
welfare of our people. It substitutes the wisdom of man for 
the wisdom of Almighty God. It would seem that the ex- 
periences of the past few years in this respect should be 
sufficient to teach us once and for all time the utter futility 
of the power of man to change the immutable laws of Nature. 
But, undeterred, the administration continues to pursue the 
same course, by a slightly different method, that has brought 
distress to our farmers and our people in recent years. 

PROVIDES FOR SCARCITY IN FACE OF NEED 


To adopt such a course in the face of the statement, so 
frequently made by the President, that “one-third of our 
people are ill-fed and ill-clothed” is beyond my ability to 
understand or justify. Without regard to whether the Presi- 
dent has correctly determined the actual number who are 
ill-fed and ill-clad the fact is undisputable that want and 
need do exist among a large portion of our people. And yet, 
notwithstanding this distressing condition the authors of 
this bill, speaking for the administration, are demanding 
and insisting that this bill be enacted into law even though 
the result will be to decrease the amount of available food 
and increase the price of food to the consumer, thereby 
making it more difficult, if not impossible, for many of our 
people to purchase what is necessary to maintain them- 
selves and their families. Therefore, the net result of the 
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passage of this bill, if it accomplishes what its authors in- 
tend, namely, increase the price of foodstuffs, will mean an 
increase in the number of ill-fed within our borders. 

Granting that there is agricultural distress in the sections 
of our country where this bill will operate, it would seem more 
reasonable if some method should be adopted that would make 
the foodstuffs, now alleged to be produced in surplus quan- 
tities, available to those in need upon a basis that would 
provide aid at the same time to distressed agriculture. 

NO SURPLUS UNTIL NO HUNGER 

The reasoning upon which this bill is based overlooks en- 
tirely that the fundamental trouble is not “surplus” of food- 
stuffs but inability to purchase by those who would like to 
do so. The surplus now alleged to exist is not based upon 
quantities beyond ability to consume but upon restricted 
ability to purchase. There is no real surplus in the true 
sense of the word so long as there is need or use for the 
product. And no one who has spoken in favor of this bill 
has contended that there is a surplus from this standpoint. 
The so-called surplus arises not from the fact that all have 
been fed and a surplus remains over and above the need, 
but solely and entirely because of insufficient purchasing 
power upon the part of those who otherwise would be 
consumers. 

FREEDOM OF ACTION DISPLACED BY REGIMENTATION 


Not only does the bill do violent injustice to the consumer 
by artificially raising the price he must pay but it also sets 
at naught one of the basic principles of our American form 
of government. With the enactment of this bill there will 
pass the right of farmers who come within its provisions to 
sow and reap with that freedom that has been their privilege 
in the past. From the moment this bill becomes effective, 
from that moment the regimentation of the American 
farmer is commenced. 

A study of the bill will reveal a vast number of details to 
be complied with by the farmer or severe penalties incurred, 
all of which have been designed to make control of produc- 
tion of the basic crops effective. There can be no doubt 
that the farmer who comes within the provisions of this bill 
is regimented beyond all possibility of free or individual 
action. 

A system or policy that regiments American farmers into 
a@ production-control program and makes them liable to 
severe penalties upon failure to comply with each and every 
rule and regulation set up in a bureau at Washington, and 
fills the lands with thousands of snoopers, additional agents, 
and employees at an estimated cost of several million dol- 
lars, not including cost of enforcement and prosecutions, 
is unreasonable and unjust. 

The solution of the problem can and must be found in 
the application of established American principles. 

FARM ORGANIZATIONS RECOGNIZE DANGER AND OPPOSE BILL 


It is because thoughtful and serious-minded farmers have 
seen the danger lurking in the provisions of this bill that 
no national farm organization is in favor of its adoption 
and all of them have gone on record against it. This pre- 
sents a strange situation, indeed, and one that creates serious 
thought, to realize that the farmers of America, casting aside 
all the benefits it is alleged this bill would bring to them, 
have individually, and through their farm organizations, op- 
posed the passage of this bill. They have done so because 
they recognize that the danger it presents to our American 
form of government is too great to be taken in exchange 
for the immediate benefits this bill promises to provide. No 
finer evidence of true Americanism could be found than that 
which has prompted the National Grange and similar or- 
ganizations to take their stand against this or any other 
form of legislation that directly or indirectly tends to de- 
stroy established American principles. 

DANGER TO OTHER FARMERS BY INCREASED PRODUCTION OF OTHER CROPS 


The reasons I have already given are sufficient in them- 
selves to justify my vote against this bill, but, in addition 
thereto there is also a very real danger created for every 
other farmer than those who produced wheat, corn, Trice, 
cotton, and tobacco. This arises from the fact that there 


is no restriction upon the farmers, who under the provi- 
sions of the act take acreage out of production of the crops 
mentioned, from utilizing such acreage in the production of 
those farm commodities that do not come within the pro- 
visions of the bill. Thus the other farmers of the Nation, 
including those of New Jersey, would be called upon to meet 
a competition financed by Federal aid, and with all the dis- 
tressing circumstances that would follow from increased 
production of such crops, or what is more than likely the 
acreage taken out of production, under the provisions of the 
bill, unless amended before final enactment, would be turned 
into the production of those crops that would enable such 
farmers to engage in dairying. This great industry already 
solely pressed as a result of foreign importations, which are 
constantly increasing and have reached an alarming figure, 
would become so distressed that no one could adequately 
picture the consequences. 
FAILURE TO HOLD HEARINGS 

It is regrettable indeed that notwithstanding the need 
for adequate farm relief that the administration has utterly 
failed to present a measure that merits support. In some 
measure this may be due to the fact that no opportunity 
was given in either Senate or House for anyone to appear 
before the respective Agriculture Committees to present the 
viewpoint of the farmers or the organizations that repre- 
sent them. There should have been public hearings with 
full and free opportunity given to discuss the provisions of 
this bill and to suggest other and more desirable methods. 
I am convinced that if this had been done and the commit- 
tee had been willing to give consideration to the views that 
would have been presented there would be a far different 
and much better bill before the House today. 

FARMERS WANT SENSIBLE NOT FANTASTIC LEGISLATION 


It is my opinion that farm-relief legislation should be 
drawn more in conformity with the thought and desire 
of real farmers instead of giving so much attention to 
theorists. 

All sorts of fantastic schemes have been brought forward 
as a cure-all. Some have been tried with disastrous re- 
sults; some so inherently weak were discarded after short 
trial; some were abandoned because of an aroused resent- 
ment upon the part of the consumer and producer; some 
were outlawed by the Supreme Court; ard now with an 
assurance that is amazing, in view of past failures, the ad- 
ministration presents this bill as a remedy, although it does 
not have the endorsement of a single national farm organi- 
zation. 

I was greatly impressed with the action taken by the 
National Grange at its recent annual session at Harrisburg, 
Pa. The delegates adopted a farm program of such merit 
that it should have had the serious consideration of the 
administration before it presented the present farm-control 
bill to the House. The program of the National Grange, 
among other suggestions, provided: 

First. Give the American farmer equality of opportunity 
and a chance to obtain a fair share of the national income. 

Second. Permit no legislation to be enacted which will re- 
sult in either immediate or eventual regimentation of the 
American farmer. 

Third. Restore the American market to the American 
farmer to the limit of his ability to produce efficiently, with 
no curtailment of crop production that will place him at a 
disadvantage; limiting imports to those products which he 
cannot supply; and guaranteeing equal protection with labor 
and industry under the tariff, with speedy repeal of reciprocal- 
trade treaties that prove harmful. 

Fourth. Continue the soil-conservation program to help 
the farmer improve his land and diversify his crops, but not 
as a means toward production control. 

Fifth. Insist that with crops of which there are exportable 
surpluses and for which marketing agreements are under- 
taken the program shall be adopted only after vote of farm- 
ers affected, with complete control remaining in their hands. 
Reasonable commodity loans based on warehouse receipts 
to be made available to assist in orderly marketing. 
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Sixth. Balance the Federal Budget and insist upon econ- 
omy and efficiency in local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments; eliminate and forbid duplication of public services; 
protect the taxpayer and always keep in mind that for 
everything asked from the Government the taxpayer must 
settle the bill. 

(7) Foster cooperation and good will between government, 
labor, industry, and agriculture; build confidence so that re- 
covery may go forward, the wheels of industry may turn 
faster, more people be employed, and greater consuming 
power be created. 

Such a program as above outlined if put into effect by 
appropriate legislation would give far more promise of real 
relief and aid to distressed agriculture than all the fan- 
tastic legislation heretofore, nor, or hereafter presented. 

What American agriculture needs today is a permanent, 
well-considered, and thoughtful program, based upon study 
and experience, instead of some makeshift or vote-catch- 
ing proposal that cannot result in the permanent rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture. 


1937 Farm Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, having a district largely 


agricultural in its nature, I have been watching closely the | 


attitude of all Members of Congress toward legislation which 
was calculated to promote the welfare of the agricultural 
interests of the Nation. I am today convinced that there are 
not a dozen Members of Congress who are unwilling, for 
selfish reasons, to actively support legislation which they 
believe is wholesome and beneficial to those who earn their 
livelihood by farming. Without a doubt they all realize and 
appreciate that their constituents, even though they be in- 
dustrialists and city dwellers, are vitally affected by the pros- 
perity or adversity of the industry which points the way in 
our economic life—agriculture. ‘They consider it, as they 
should, from a national standpoint, and permit the common 
good of all to outweigh the imaginary disadvantage which a 
minority group at times advance. It is true that many of 
them oppose certain types of farm legislation, but the oppo- 
sition is not born of selfishness. It is due to honest misgivings 
as to the wisdom of the proposed law. Under such circum- 
stances, no one is to be censured for his position, no matter 
how much we may differ with him in his conclusions. 

If I am correct in these conclusions about the attitude 
of Congress and its Members what has agriculture to fear as 
to its treatment at the hands of Congress? There need be 
no fear provided the farmers of America, individually and 
through organized groups, let Members know what they 
really need and want, and provided further that these ex- 
pressed needs and wants are not unreasonable and inconsis- 
tent with the lawful authority of Congress to grant. Up to 
this time I know of no such unreasonable requests being 
made. 

Congress, during the last few years, has meant more to 
agriculture than ever before in history. We are just emerg- 
ing from an era of economic disaster, world-wide in its 
effects which has turned the faces of the people of every 
civilized nation to their central governments for aid. Local 
and State governments have been impotent in this great 
crisis and we have learned that this great Government 
which fosters and protects our rights and liberties is not 
too great to aid the least of our citizens and not too small 
to protect the greatest of them. No one has been denied 
aid. Our great financial institutions, railroads, industries, 
home owners and the underprivileged, unemployed, and 
helpless people in every State in the Union have had thrown 








around them the strong arm of protection and security 
of the Federal Government. One of the sickest and most 
desperate of them all was agriculture and those engaged 
in it were reduced to the lowest economic level in this gen- 
eration. 

Congress alone had the power to do something to meet 
this unprecedented emergency. Legislative processes had 
to be resorted to in order to provide funds to meet the 
needs and to authorize their expenditure. How hard Con- 
gress tried to remedy the situation and how well it suc- 
ceeded is now history. As a result of the appeals of agri- 
culture for help and the efforts of Congress to answer the 
appeal the two have become intimately identified and the in- 
terest of the individual farmer in the Congress, the work it 
does, and in the attitude of his own representative in that 
body has become decidedly personal. 

There has been much criticism of the last Congress on ac- 
count of its failure to enact permanent farm legislation. 
The criticism has become more intense since the recent dis- 
astrous collapse in the market prices of farm commodities, 
and I am willing to concede that there is some justification 
for the criticism. I think, however, it is fair to Congress 
to say in its defense that the failure to enact such legisla- 
tion was not due to indifference, lack of interest, or lack of 
effort. The committee worked for weeks in an effort to re- 
port a suitable bill, and I think its failure to do so is directly 
attributable to two causes, namely, the inability of farm 
leaders and farm groups to fully agree among themselves as 
to what they wanted, and, secondly, honest differences of 
opinion among Members of Congress as to what was best 
to do. The passage of a bill affecting the rights and privi- 
leges of all of America’s 130,000,000 people, and adopting a 
permanent policy calculated to control the production of 
five of America’s major crops is no small task and one that 
requires time and thought. It should be done in 8 months, 
but other suggested legislation pending in the last Congress, 
far reaching in its effect, served to create a legislative jam 
for months and prevented favorable action on many deserv- 
ing bills which no doubt would have been enacted into law. 
I fear that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 was one 
falling in that category. Whatever the cause of the failure 
of Congress to teke action on this vital need I know that 
those of us who were interested in obtaining action did all 
that could be done consistently to get an acceptable bill 
before adjournment. 

In spite of this indictment against the first session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, there is much to be said about what 
was done for the farmers during the session and for which 
it is to be commended. I have the authority of a Member 
of the House of Representatives for 20 years for the state- 
ment that more beneficial farm legislation was passed this 
year than was ever enacted in a single session of Congress. 
There is ample proof of the truth of this assertion. 

The paramount question now is, What legislation shall 
Congress enact for the relief of agriculture? It is the 
answer to this inquiry that we are seeking. 

The lesson immediately before us and most vivid in mem- 
ory perhaps is the one recorded in 1932. None of us have 
forgotten it. Cotton, 5 cents per pound; corn, 20 cents per 
bushel; hogs, $2.75 per hundredweight; and tobacco, wheat, 
and rice proportionately cheap. Mortgages in arrears, taxes 
unpaid, needed improvements left undone, families poorly 
provided for, and the year’s work brought to a close with 
nothing to show for our efforts except deficits. We were in 
want in the midst of plenty, and we realized that a dearth 
of production without a corresponding demand or need for 
what we produced destroyed our chances for profitable 
farming. 

The following year under Government leadership a million 
southern farmers cooperated in a program to reduce the pro- 
duction of all farm commodities, and particularly cotton, and 
for once knew from personal experience just what they could 
do for themselves by working together. After enjoying the 
fruits of this experience in the form of better prices, 9 out 
of every 10 cotton farmers took part in the adjustment pro- 
grams of 1934 and 1935. The provisions of the Bankhead 
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Act and the A. A. A., with their control features, doubled the 
farm income of 1932. We enjoyed a greater consumer de- 
mand with adjusted production and our annual carry-over 
of cotton was reduced to about normal proportions. Cotton 
prices ranged from 11 to 14 cents, and other commodities sold 
at a like ratio. 

In January 1936 the Supreme Court invalidated in part 
the A. A. A., and once again Congress had to devise some 
means of maintaining the progress which had been made 
under the several farm programs. It was necessary to act 
in time to protect the crops of 1936 if possible, and within 
60 days after this decision was rendered the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act was passed. It was hoped 
that this law would accomplish the dual purpose of restoring 
soil fertility and reducing the production of cotton, corn, 
wheat, and tobacco. It authorized financial benefits to those 
who would forego producing soil-depleting crops and planting 
instead soil-conserving crops. No processing taxes were im- 
posed and the expense of the program had to be borne out 
of the general funds of the Treasury. Congress authorized 
such expenditures each year. 

The soil-conservation program was a voluntary program, 
and therein lay its weakness. Under its operations in 1937 
the acreage planted in cotton increased about 3,000,000 acres 
and, as we come to the harvest season, we find the prices of 
our farm commodities showing every sign of reverting to 1932, 
levels. It appears now that on 34,000,000 acres we will make 
eighteen and one-quarter million bales of cotton—an average 
of better than 250 pounds of lint cotton to the acre. This is 
the biggest yield per acre in history. It is the repetition of 
the lesson taught us 5 years before, and from which we 
learned that a reasonable control of production constituted 
a cure for the trouble. 

Using cotton as a typical commodity and one which is 
affected by and affects the markets of the world, what is 
our situation today? 

We have increased production both in the United States 
and abroad. We have increased consumption both in the 
United States and abroad but even with the increase, do- 
mestic consumption totaling 8,000,000 bales and foreign 
consumption 23,000,000 bales, we will have a carry-over next 
year of about 9,000,000 bales, and a world carry-over of 
approximately 18,000,000 bales. Foreign consumption of 
American cotton this year is off a million bales, or down to 
about 5,300,000 bales. The market price has gone from 14 
cents to around 7 and 8 cents. 

Now, with full knowledge of the facts I come back to the 
question: What legislation shall Congress enact for the 
relief of agriculture? 

To parry for a moment and argue the question further I 
would say such legislation as will provide the best way for 
the farmer to get the best price for what he produces. Just 
what that way is I cannot say beyond peradventure but I 
do know that so far as we have gone in our legislative ex- 
perience we are bound to have observed that limited control 
of production has gone a long way toward achieving that 
objective. 

It is well to note the different results obtained through a 
control program with penalties attached for noncompliance 
and those obtained through a voluntary program. We are 
driven to the conclusion that a limited control of produc- 
tion of cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco through legis- 
lation that will require and enforce cooperation of producers 
is of sufficient merit to challenge the attention of Congress 
and worthy of its consideration. 

I realize that the greatest argument against such a pro- 
gram lies in the fact that we have a constantly increasing 
production of cotton abroad and that in reducing our own 
production we encourage other countries to continue increas- 
ing acreage and run the risk of losing our foreign markets. 
This argument has its merit but is subject to many answers. 
Foreign production has been increasing for many, many 
years—long before we started decreasing our production. 
We cannot stay this trend unless all producing nations 
would agreed to enter into mutual compacts whereby a pro- 





portionate reduction in acreage might be effected through- 
out the world. In the absence of such a plan it is a factor 
over which we have no control. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 now pending is 
in part a control bill. It seeks to revive some of the fea- 
tures of the A. A. A., with added emphasis on balancing the 
good and bad years through the ever-normal granary and 
is definitely the type of legislation which the farmers them- 
selves are beginning to demand. 

I believe they have learned in their bitter experiences that 
only through cooperative and mutual control of production 
can they get away from the evils of “small crop, high prices, 
bumper crops, low prices.” They seem to concede that they 
need protection from their own human weaknesses if they 
hope to stabilize income and escape the lean years which 
come all too frequently. 

Whether we suffer from overproduction or underconsump- 
tion is a mooted question which is debated year in and year 
out. The answer is not certain but of one thing everyone 
is certain—the American farmer can and does overproduce. 
We know that with our broad and productive acres, farm 
mechanization and intensive farming methods that all of 
our markets can and do reach the saturation point and with 
that saturation comes the inevitable slump in commodity 
prices. This has happened repeatedly. Warnings have not 
stopped it and each year spring time optimism becomes 
sordid disappointment at harvest time. 

The admitted objectives of the pending bill are parity 
prices for the commodities affected, ever-normal granary, 
control of surpluses, and conservation of the soil, all of them 
are to be devoutly desired and it is for us to decide whether 
or not we want to accomplish them in the manner suggested 
in the pending bill. 

I stand ready to support legisiation which I believe will 
accomplish this result and I hope that the Congress of the 
United States will by reason of its efforts to help American 
agriculture stand vindicated before the bar of public opinion. 

We have spent 2 weeks in open discussion of the bill which 
is to be acted upon today. Some very material and damag- 
ing amendments have been adopted by the Committee which 
I earnestly hope will be eliminated by a vote of the House. 
I doubt if we will succeed in passing a bill which will be 
acceptable to all agricultural interests alike and frankly 
there are some provisions in this bill which I would like to 
see changed or modified. Provision has been made for the 
small producer and some of the injustices which come into 
existence under former farm legislation have definitely been 
eliminated under the terms of the pending bill. I realize 
that all legislation as far reaching in its effect as this must 
be accomplished through compromise hence in spite of some 
objectionable portions of it I shall support it because I think 
it will accomplish some good for 30,000,000 people engaged 
in the Nation’s greatest basic industry. 


The Farm Bill—I Favor Supplemental Legislation 
to Benefit the Dairy and Poultry Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I am voting for 
this legislation because it is the best that is offered and that 
can be secured under the present circumstances. I am far 
from satisfied with some of its provisions and omissions. 
However, the measure meets with the approval of President 
Roosevelt, the chosen leader of the Nation and the leader of 
my party, and I feel confident that he will recommend to 
Congress such changes, modifications, and additions as 
experience will prove to be necessary and advisable. 
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DAIRY AND POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Speaker, I voted for the Boileau amendment to safe- 
guard the interests of the dairy industry in the Committee 
cf the Whole and have again voted for it on the roll call in 
the House, when it was adopted by a vote of 202 to 188. In 
my opinion, the dairy farmers are justly entitled to the pro- 
tection contemplated by the Boileau amendment. I trust 
that in the near future the Committee on Agriculture will 
consider and report favorably legislation which will further 
benefit the dairying and poultry farmers, who are deserving 
of consideration and assistance the same as the cotton, to- 
bacco, corn, wheat, and rice farmers who are included in this 
bill. I realize that reasons have been advanced why the 
dairying and poultry farmers have not been included within 
the purview of this legislation, but I strongly dissent from 
the viewpoint which has been expressed. I will gladly join 
with my colleagues to have the interests and welfare of the 
dairying and poultry farmers provided for in future farm 
legislation, which should by all means be brought before 
Congress in the regular session. 

H. B. 3144—EXCISE TAX ON EGG PRODUCTS 


Mr. Speaker, I favor the early enactment of H. R. 3144, 
introduced by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lza] to 
amend section 601 of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended, 
to provide for an excise tax on egg products. This legis- 
lation would materially assist our important domestic poul- 
try industry in successfully meeting foreign competition, par- 
ticularly from China, as over 90 percent of our egg imports at 
the present time come from China. Mr. Speaker, I am unwill- 
ing to subsidize the Chinese at the expense of our own poul- 
try farmers, many of whom reside in my district in south- 
west Washington. My constituents maintain high wage and 
living standards which render it impossible for them to com- 
pete with the eggs produced more cheaply in China, and I 
therefore strongly favor the early enactment into law of 
H. R. 3144 to protect the interests of the thousands of 
American citizens who are engaged in the egg and poultry 
industry and constitute an integral branch of American 
agriculture. 


How the Deane Plan Will Help the Farmer—Why 
the Farmer Should Support the Deane Plan 
(Embodied in H. R. 1620) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the following 
discussion should be considered from the standpoint not of 
a farmer but of farmers as a group. 

What conditions do farmers require in order to be assured 
of opportunity for economic prosperity? 

First. They must possess land of sufficient productivity so 
that by the application of their intelligence and labor they 
can produce a sufficient quantity of products which, at the 
price at which they can be sold, will enable them to purchase 
sufficient products, which they cannot personally produce, 
to assure them a standard of living comparable to that avail- 
able to those of equal ability and industry in other lines of 
endeavor. 

Second. There must exist a consistent and adequate de- 
mand for the products of their enterprise sufficient to ab- 
sorb their maximum production at such price. 

Before discussing the implications of these two major re- 
quirements for the farmers’ economic security, it may be 
well to set forth the attitude of farmers toward their pro- 
fession. Perhaps the fundamental characteristic of farmers 
as a class is their desire for independence, and next, is the 
feeling of security inherent in wresting their living from the 


soil. This feeling of independence is possible only under free 
competition, where they are enabled to pit their industry and 
intelligence, as individual human beings, against the industry 
and intelligence of others. But such opportunity for the 
exercise of individual initiative entails a corresponding indi- 
vidual responsibility for success or failure, barring, for the 
moment, natural hazards of drought, flood, and other so- 
called acts of God. 

In other words, if success is the result, not of individual 
initiative, but of political or other arbitrary action, the feel- 
ing of individual independence disappears. 

Therefore, in order that farmers may secure the just re- 
wards of their intelligence and industry under free competi- 
tive conditions, they must be assured thai there will be no 
arbitrary interference with the automatic elimination, by 
competition, of those farmers who are unable to produce by 
their labor a satisfactory livelihood. Otherwise, the intelli- 
gent and industrious farmer loses the security which he de- 
mands. 

The element of security, therefore, can only be assured pro- 
vided there exists some automatic means of absorbing else- 
where into our economic life those individuals who are un- 
able, competitively, to secure a satisfactory livelihood on the 
farm. If such a means of absorption of the unsuccessful 
farmer into other lines of endeavor were available, there 
would remain on the farm only those individuals whose in- 
dustry and intelligence, when applied to basically satisfac- 
tory physical farming conditions, rewarded them with a sat- 
isfactory standard of living. 

To insure such conditions our economy must be so or- 
ganized as to provide two requisites for the farmer. First, 
the largest possible demand, at a satisfactory price, for his 
products. Second, the automatic absorption into other lines 
of pursuit of the so-called marginal or unsuccessful farmer. 

Our economy may be divided essentially into only two 
main groups, namely, agriculture and industry—industry 
being defined as embracing trade, transportation, and prac- 
tically all activities aside from agriculture. Therefore we 
must look to industry to provide the farmer with both the 
largest possible demand for his agricultural products, and 
for the removal from the soil and the absorption into indus- 
trial activities of the submarginal farmer. And the para- 
mount interest of the farmer lies in insuring that industry 
shall function for his benefit in these respects. Fortunatcly 
there is adequate proof that industry can so function once 
we adopt a practical and automatic method of functioning. 
This is because the unfulfilled desires of our people for 
industrial products—including services—are so far from 
being filled, that in spite of the rapid technological and sci- 
entific advance that has been made and is being made, the 
opportunity to expand industrial production is unlimited 
for all practical purposes. And such necessary expansion 
will be promoted to the extent that we find the means of 
automatically distributing such production, on a basis that 
will place the requisite purchasing power in the hands of 
those who desire and will consume the goods and services 
produced. 

While agriculture likewise is expansible, for it is quite 
evident that great masses of our population today do not 
have even proper food and, further, that scientific advance 
is gradually teaching us how to utilize, to a greater and 
greater extent, farm products in industry, nevertheless, with 
the proper distribution of purchasing power among the mass 
consumers of the Nation, we might eventually reach th: 
saturation point for agricultural products—certainly for 
food products. This possibility is evident from an analyza- 
tion of the proportion of total income spent for food by 
those in various income brackets. The higher the income 
the lesser the proportion spent for food. In other words, 
the first expenditure from our income must be for sufficient 
food to sustain life, after which expenditures increase for 
foods that provide an enjoyable, healthful, and appetizing 
diet. After these are once secured an increase in the in- 
come of the individual does not importantly increase his 
expenditures for food, but it does expand the demand for 
all types of industrial products, both goods and services. 
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Under the Deane plan the conditions just described as 
prerequisite to the farmers’ prosperity would be assured on 
a@ sound economic basis. These conditions would be cre- 
ated by sustaining at all times the highest possible demand 
for the total production of the Nation, both agricultural and 
industrial. Through the adoption of accurate indexes of 
current and long-time average production, the Nation would 
know immediately whenever any maldistribution of pur- 
chasing power was creating a condition where effective pur- 
chasing power was inadequate to sustain a continuation of 
maximum production. Immediately this condition was 
known, an automatic distribution, on the broadest possible 
base, would be made from a central reserve fund so as to 
supplement declining purchasing power and thus insure its 
adequacy to cause a continuation of maximum production. 
This reserve fund would be replenished from a tax on in- 
dustrial pay rolls in times of prosperity when the reverse 
condition was found to exist; that is, when purchasing power 
(demand) was greater than current supply (production), 
which would be reflected in rising prices which would initi- 
ate a reduction in effective demand. 

By sustaining production at the highest possible economic 
level, the Deane plan would automatically sustain a demand 
for labor in industry with sustained wages, thus providing 
those conditions necessary to induce the transfer of submar- 
ginal or unsuccessful farmers into industry at wages sufficient 
to provide a standard of living for which they had unsuccess- 
fully striven on the farm. 

These prerequisites for the prosperity of the intelligent and 
industrious farmer would be secured automatically under the 
Deane plan without any arbitrary restrictions by legislation, 
or otherwise, on prices, hours, wages, and so forth, which 
restrictions obviously are abhorrent to him because they 
destroy his independence. 


It is often stated that the problems of the farmer cannot be | 


considered solely from the standpoint of economics; that 
farming is a “way of life’ and that even under the worst con- 


ditions there is a security to be found on the land which is 
no: present in industry, and which is, to some extent, at least, 
a compensating factor. Let us analyze this contention for a | 


moment. When we talk of security on the farm what we 
really mean is that with a minimum of intelligence and labor 
it generally is possible to sustain life from the land, whereas 


in industry, if a worker is thrown out of a job, he may have | 


no way of sustaining life in the absence of charity or relief. 
This is, of course, true at the present time. But can we 
accept as a premise for any method which we may adopt to 
secure the well-being of our population as a whole the fact, 
first, that Americans can or should be satisfied with a bare 
subsistence standard of living, and second, that there is any- 
thing inherent in industry making it impossible to provide 
the same security for those engaged herein as on the land; 
which, in the final analysis, simply means continuity of 
employment and income? Certainly no one can have any 
quarrel with the individual farmer who is so enraptured with 
farming as a “way of life” that he is satisfied simply to sus- 
tain life from his labors. But, assuming that at least some 
of those who are now on the farms, living on a bare subsist- 
ence level, would prefer to trade a higher standard of comfort 
for such “way of life,” we should, at least, adopt every pos- 
sible means to permit a free choice to be made by each 
individual. 

Under the Deane plan such choice would be available and, 
based on our experience during the war and during other 
past periods of industrial prosperity, when there was a 
strong demand for labor, we might reasonably expect a 
large number of submarginal farmers to make their choice 
in favor of a job in industry. In some of these past periods 
the influx of workers from the farms to industry, in order 
to secure a higher income, was so great that the “reformer,” 
who seldom is interested in the independence of the indi- 
vidual, demanded arbitrary action to prevent it. But rec- 
ognizing that red-blooded Americans always desire inde- 
pendence of action, then the least that can be done is to 
afford them the opportunity of choice. What choice they 
make then becomes their problem. 





We can all have sympathy for a farmer who works intel- 
ligently and industriously and finds at the end of the year 
that when he disposes of the products of his labor the pro- 
ceeds are entirely inadequate to provide a decent standard 
of living. And we can understand his willingness to support 
any scheme that will result in the supplementing of such 
inadequate income, through Government subsidy or other- 
wise, so as to permit of a satisfactory living. And as long 
as we disregard the economics of the problem and attempt 
to meet it on an emergency basis for this group or that 
group, we will continue to build arbitrary restrictions into 
the functioning of our economy as a whole, pitting group 
against group and class against class. And the political 
implications of such policies of expediency eventually may 
be disastrous to our democracy. 

Now, it does no good to quarrel with the adoption of emer- 
gency methods. If a man is starving, he must be fed, even 
though it may be more constructive to eliminate the condi- 
tions which cause him to starve. But certainly we can 
approach the problem from the standpoint of adopting, for 
cur economy as a whole, some governing device that will 
assure the automatic economic distribution of the largest 
possible production of both agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts. And of providing the same relative security in industry 
as, in theory, is found on the land. Only by so doing can 
we provide the highest possible standard of comfort and well- 
being for all of our population. In other words, our problem 
is to prevent the fire, quite as much as to put it out once it 
Starts. We must adopt some basically sound economic 
mechanism that will eliminate emergencies. By so doing we 
automatically will eliminate unsound emergency methods, as 
well as the recurring destruction of values and morale and 
the physical and mental distress which flow from a lack of 
a stabilized economy. The Deane plan would provide such 
an economic mechanism and because, inherently, industry, 
which must provide the market for agricultural products, as 
well as a means of absorbing the submarginal farmer, is 
the really expansible part of our economy. Farmers, more 
than any other class, would benefit from its adoption. 

As an example, let us take the arbitrary restriction of 
agricultural production and the levying of processing taxes, 
with which we shall not quarrel as emergency means. But 
as @ permanent cure they are no answer at all. Let us 
carry them to their logical end and see what would happen 
to our economy as a whole. We need for the health and 
well-being of our people today a much greater production of 


| foodstuffs than we are producing currently. This is quite 


evident from the undernourished condition of millions of our 
population. The reason this large portion of our population 
is undernourished is because they haven’t the purchasing 
power with which to buy proper and sufficient food. They 
require either increased purchasing power or lower prices so 
that their present purchasing power will secure more and 
better food. Yet what have we done to meet the emergency? 
We have restricted production, although more is needed, and 
through the processing tax we have raised prices although 
lower prices are needed. Why have we done this? Because 
the purchasing power of industrial workers is so low that it 
cannot supply an adequate demand for agricultural products 
at satisfactory prices that enable our farmers to secure a 
satisfactory standard of living. But by adopting the emer- 
gency measure that has temporarily benefited the farmers, 
we have reduced the effective purchasing power of that very 
group to whom the farmers must look as the consumer of his 
products. This is certainly uneconomic and if persisted in 
is bound to lead, in a constantly narrowing circle, to the 
lowest possible production combined with the highest pos- 
sible price, resulting in the lowest standard of living for our 
people as a whole. How much more constructive it would be 
to insure continuous and adequate purchasing power in the 
hands of the farmer’s customers sufficient to call for the 
highest possible production of agricultural products at the 
lowest possible price that will yield the farmer a satisfactory 
reward for his intelligence and labor. 

It is equally true that any artificial emergency measures 
applied to industry which cut production and hold up prices 
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work to the economic disadvantage of farmers. For instance, 
the support of millions of our population by the Government 
on essentially nonproductive enterprises works exactly in this 
way. This is not to argue that the Government should not 
take care of our otherwise unemployed, but such steps can 
only be justified on the basis of an emergency, and if per- 
sisted in will lead to economic disaster for the Nation as a 
whole. We must, of necessity, find a way to increase agri- 
cultural and industrial production and to lower the prices of 
such production in order to enable the farmer as well as those 
in industry to secure the largest possible quantity of the 
material satisfactions of life from the labor he expends. 

It is inevitable that the good sense of our people will cause 
them to disregard the erroneous theory that there is not 
sufficient work for everyone willing to work in the production 
of all those products and services, agricultural and industrial, 
which provide a constantly improved standard of living. We 
must eventually tackle our economic problems from the 
standpoint of methods that assure maximum production by 
automatically providing for its economic distribution. The 
demand for our total production cannot exceed the purchas- 
ing power in the hands of those who want the goods and 
services produced; and the economic distribution of our total 
production, or purchasing power, requires that it find its 
way into the hands of those who demand and will consume 
such production. 

Such automatic distribution would not be at the expense of 
those who have accumulated worldly goods, because the value 
of such producers’ goods depends on their earning power, 
which in turn depends upon their utilization. A factory is of 
no value unless there is demand for its products. A farm is 
of no value unless there is a demand for its products, except 
for the one fact that life can be sustained on a piece of land 
and not in a factory. Therefore, as the value of accumulated 
property—producers’ goods—depends upon a demand for the 
goods and services it produces, it is to the economic advan- 
tage of the owners of property to see that such demand is 
consistently sustained. And this applies directly to the owners 
of farms, 





Postmaster General Farley’s San Francisco Address 
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or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY, POST- 
MASTER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
POSTMASTERS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALI?F., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
19, 1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address de- 
livered by the Postmaster General before the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Postmasters at San 
Francisco, Calif., Tuesday, October 19, 1937: 


I am delighted to be in California again, and appreciate very 
much the invitation of your national officers to attend this con- 
vention of the National Association of Postmasters. You have a 
splendid organization and I congratulate you most heartily on the 
progress you have made. I also want to congratulate you on the 
fine attendance. You are here at your own , and many of 
you have come a long way, which indicates that you have more 
than an ordinary interest in postal affairs. 

Meetings of this kind are of great benefit to the Department and 
to the postmasters. They enable all concerned to come to a 
better understanding of the problems to be met—and when men 
and women who are engaged in the same profession or business 
fully understand each other’s difficulties, they are more tolerant 
and less inclined to magnify their own local problems. 

We are all engaged in a great public service that is of vital 
interest to every citizen of the Nation. It was organized for the 
Public good, for the dissemination of information, and principally 
for the transportation and delivery of mail matter. Its founders 
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contemplated that its benefits should be offered on an equal basis 
to all. Throughout the history of the country that fixed policy 
has been maintained by all administrations of the Government. 
In the course of its development the Postal Service has taken on 
other activities to meet the increasing demands of the population. 

I think every American has a justifiable pride in the Postal 
Service of the United States. Everyone connected with the Service 
seems to become imbued with the importance of its position in 
the affairs of the Nation, envious of its reputation, and intensely 
interested in maintaining its prestige. I can say in all frankness 
that in my whole experience in public and private life I have never 
been associated with an organization or activity which has brought 
me so much personal pleasure as I have found in the position of 
Postmaster General. I am deeply grateful to the President for the 
opportunity he has given me to serve as your chief during the 
past 4% years. I also want to publicly express my sincere appre- 
ciation and heartfelt thanks to my splendid departmental staff in 
Washington, the inspectors, postmasters, supervisors, clerks, car- 
riers, railway postal clerks, rural carriers, and all others connected 
with the Service, for their uniform courtesy and fine loyalty to 
me and to the Department. 

Obviously all of the good and all of the progress in the post 
office is not confined to the term of this administration. I fully 
appreciate the splendid accomplishments of many of those who 
have served in the past, and you and I owe them a debt of grati- 
tude. The Department has been built on a firm foundation and 
its progress has been steady, so I say again in all sincerity, 
“Many thanks to those who have gone before us.” 

When I came to the Department in March 1933 I had no pre- 
conceived notions with respect to the Postal Establishment. 
Neither did I have a desire to inaugurate revolutionary policies. 
I did, however, have the purpose to maintain a businesslike ad- 
ministration of this tremendous business Department of the Gov- 
ernment. Having come from business, I naturally felt that an 
institution which sold its services in the main for hire should 
receive in revenues a sufficient amount of money to pay its ex- 
penses. I did not then, and do not now, have any thought of 
making a profit out of the Postal Service. The people do not 
expect the post office to be a money-making institution, but I am 
convinced that the average citizen agrees with me that it should 
pay its way. 

Upon assuming charge of the affairs of the Department, I ap- 
pointed as my assistants men in whom I had every confidence, and 
whose loyalty could not be questioned. We then brought in a 
group of experienced postal people in whom we had equal con- 
fidence. After setting up this administrative organization in the 
headquarters at Washington we assigned some of the most ex- 
perienced inspectors in the Service to make a careful and pains- 
taking survey of the Department itself and of the field operations. 
When full and complete information was secured, I set about to 
continue and make more effective the many good things that were 
being done, and to discentinue unnecessary activities and wasteful 
and overlapping methods. 

We found that the organization of the Department was sound. 
The headquarters were organized into four separate and distinct 
bureaus, each operating under an Assistant Postmaster General. 
In order that proper classification could be made of expenditures, 
and to insure a clear-cut separation of administrative responsi- 
bilities, the appropriations of the Department were set up sepa- 
rately for the several bureaus. 

In addition to the four bureaus which exercise administrative 
control over the fleld services there had also been set up a Bureau 
of Accounts, under the Comptroller; an investigation force, under 
the Chief Inspector; a law department, under the Solicitor; and a 
purchasing department, under the purchasing agent. Insofar as 
the general policies are concerned, the several bureaus and depart- 
ments were coordinated by the Postmaster General. This organi- 
gation is similar to the plan followed in the general conduct of 
most large concerns, and to a modified extent it is carried out in 
the organization of the larger post offices. We have made no 
change in the basic organization of the Department and have 
added no bureaus. 

The country had just passed through a major depression which 
had its effect on the postal business, as well as on all other business 
Revenues were down, mail volume was down, which resulted in an 
overmanned condition through the Service in almost all of its 
branches. You well know how that situation was handled. I had 
the option of ruthlessly dismissing from their positions thousands 
of Junior employees, many of whom had family responsibilities, or 
of spreading the burden by ordering payless furloughs throughout 
the Service. As you know, I adopted the latter method to tide us 
over the period of reconstruction of our field organizations. I also 
adopted the policy of retiring on pension several thousand senior 
employees who could properly be relieved of active duty after 30 
years of service, 

In an amazingly short time the President, with the aid of Con- 
gress and the people generally, brought about a restoration of busi- 
ness that greatly improved conditions in our Service. When receipts 
began to pick up and mail volume was restored furloughs were 
discontinued and all of our regular employees were restored to full- 
time work and full pay. However, we still had the question of 
unemployment for the substitutes, thousands of whom had been 
on the rolls of the Department in the various cities for a great 
many years. Their situation was most distressing, but we felt that 
our first duty was to the regular employees who had served longer— 
but I firmly resolved that at the first opportunity something would 
be done to provide employment for those substitutes. I did not 
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feel, however, that it was fair to the general public to place them 
on the regular pay rolls until such time as we had real need for 
their services. Just as soon as the income of the Department 
showed a steady increase and there was assurance that our business 
was definitely on the upgrade, I gave my approval to the shorter 
workweek law, which provided thousands of additional Jobs and 
in the main solved the substitute problem. 

During the trying days of 1933, when strict economy was essen- 
tial, we kept before us the need for maintaining the Service at a 
high standard of efficiency, and second only to that we thought 
constantly of the welfare of the employees. To me it seems these 
two things are inseparable. Good will of the patrons and good will 
of the employees are almost on a parity in determining policies to 
be followed in the management of either public or private business. 
I think I can say without fear of contradiction that the Postal 
Service is more efficient today than at any time in its history and 
that the employees are better satisfied. 

Success or failure in business is determined primarily from a 
consideration of its financial balance sheet, therefore I am going 
to call to your attention our progress in that 

During the fiscal years from 1927 to 1932, inclusive, there had 
been constantly growing adjusted or net postal deficits, ranging 
from more than $26,000,000 in 1927 to more than $153,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1932. The postage rate on first-class matter was 
increased from 2 cents to 3 cents at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1933. The previous administration had charge of the affairs 
for 9 months during that fiscal year, and in spite of the increased 
postage rate the net deficit for the fiscal year 1933 was more than 
$48,000,000. We recommended to the Congress and secured a re- 
duction in the local first-class rate from 3 cents to 2 cents, which 
became effective July 1, 1933, and thereby gave up approximately 
$17,000,000 in postal revenues in the fiscal year 1934. Notwith- 
standing this loss in revenue we finished that fiscal year, which 
was the first full year of operation under this administration, with 
a net postal surplus of more than $12,000,600. It was also during 
the fiscal year 1934 that we took over the maintenance of public 
buildings from the Treasury. In the fiscal year 1935 a net postal 
surplus of nearly $5,000,000 was accomplished. In the fiscal year 
1936, which was the year that the shorter workweek law became 
effective, the net deficit was approximately $17,000,000. 

When I left Washington the final audit of the accounts of the 
Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, had not been 
certified by the General Accounting Office. I do know, however, 
that the postal revenues for the last fiscal year were approximately 
$726,000,000—the largest in history and about $60,000,000 in excess 
of the gross receipts for the fiscal year 1936. I can say to you with 
full confidence that when the final audited figures are received, I 
anticipate a net operating surplus of several million dollars will be 
shown. The accomplishments then from strictly a financial view- 
point during the period from March 1933 to June 30, 1937, have 
been most satisfactory. 

To some it may seem that if the management of the Post Office 
Department can show a net surplus of several million dollars it is 
time to consider reduction in the first-class rate for out-of-town 
mail. However, I would advise against such action. We have 
done much to improve the service. We have strengthened and 
made more effective its facilities, but in view of the drastic changes 
that are being made in transportation throughout the Nation, and 
the need for greater speed in the handling of the mails all along 
the line, the Department could properly spend many more mil- 
lions in service improvements, and will probably be faced with the 
necessity of making such expendituers in the near future. We 
have done much to improve the condition of the employees, and 
to make the postoffice a better place in which to earn a livelihood; 
but we have not yet done everything for our employees that we can 
and should do for them when the funds are available from the 
revenues. 

I am of the opinion that the 3-cent rate on first-class matter 
for out-of-town delivery is reasonable. There is no other service 
in America that offers the unlimited possibilities of communica- 
tion that are offered by the letter service in the post office. Most 
citizens appreciate that fact. Careful observation and full con- 
sideration of all phases of the situation lead me to the definite 
conclusion that the 3-cent letter rate should stand until such 
time as we have accomplished all service improvements that are 
necessary and until such time as we have established the Postal 
Service as the ideal employer of labor in America. 

We have directed our efforts to both increased revenues and 
the reduction of expenditures. By stimulating interest in stamp 
collecting, the sale of stamps to collectors through the Philatelic 
Agency in the Department has shown a marked increase and has 
now reached the high total of $2,000,000 annually. 

By exercising better supervision over the use of car space on 
the railroads, several million dollars have been saved during this 
administration. 

Since 1933 the Department has consolidated several thousand 
rural routes and effected a saving of nearly $8,000,000. 

Several million dollars have been saved in the cost of operating 
the motor-vehicle service. 

The air mail, both domestic and foreign, is in the highest state 
of efficiency in its history. Contractors are using the finest and 
safest planes available. This high-speed service has been ex- 
tended to many cities and States, and the cost of operation has 
been materially reduced. Foreign air mail has been established 
from this great city of San Francisco across the Pacific; the air 
lines of Alaska have been extended; air mail has been provided 
for inter-island service in Hawaii; and in the near future we will 


have trans-Atlantic air mail operating between the United States 
and Europe. Mail is being flown to the South and Central Amer- 
ican countries, to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Jamaica, Nassau, Puerto 
Rico, Haiti, and the principal islands in the Windward and Lee- 
ward groups. 

Congress has provided funds for about 1,400 new post-office 
buildings. More than 800 have been completed or are in course 
of construction, and the remaining projects will be under con- 
tract within a short time. Every State, Territory, and insular 
possession has shared in this building program. 

We sell United States savings bonds for the Treasury. 

We delivered the bonus bonds and handled the cash payment of 
those bonds to the veterans. 

We registered 29,000,000 workers for the Social Security Board 
and are now undertaking the distribution and collection of 
an forms in connection with the census of the unem- 
ployed. 

All of these things have been accomplished quickly and efficiently 
due to the fine loyalty and industry of you postmasters and all 
others connected with the Service. You should be proud of the 
record you have made, and I have every confidence in your ability 
to carry on, even to the attainment of greater accomplishments. 
In that connection I want to present for your careful thought 
and consideration the following excerpt from the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress transmitting the report of his Committee on 
Administrative Management, dated January 12, 1937: 

“Our struggle now is against confusion, against ineffectiveness, 
against waste, against inefficiency. This battle, too, must be won, 
unless it is to be said that in our generation national self-govern- 
ment broke down and was frittered away in bad management.” 

The President has directed that all Government Departments, 
which, of course, includes the Post Office Department, shall reduce 
expenditures to the minimum, consistent with public need, and in 
keeping with that objective we have been required to set aside 
as @ reserve a part of the appropriations for this fiscal year with 
the hope that such reserve might be saved. In looking over the 
situation it appears to us that we have already accomplished most 
of the savings that can be effected from the tures that are 
made under contract, and that we must now look to the post- 
masters and supervisors in the field for such savings as may be 
secured from better supervision of the personnel. 

Everyone in the Department fully appreciates that there has 
been a steady increase in business. That condition has been recog- 
nized and has governed our action in the apportionment of funds 
for the employment of help. Therefore, most postmasters have 
had generous consideration, but if we are to do our part in ths 
general program of reduced Government expenditures, it is neces- 
sary for every field official to scrutinize more carefully the service 
under his charge, take prompt steps to eliminate waste. and make 
no request of the Department for increased allowances until it 
is determined beyond a doubt that such increases are necessary. 

xX want you to clearly understand my position in this matter. 
There is to be no curtailment of existing service. No unreason- 
able demands are to be made upon the employees, and no one need 
have fear of losing his job or part of his salary. We are simply 
striving to secure the full cooperation of all officials and employees. 
You are the Départment’s representatives in the fleld—you are the 
managers of the establishments in which the work is carried on— 
and it is therefore through you and by you that we will attain 
this most important objective. 

I have said to the postmasters in many of the State conventions, 
and I think it will bear repetition to you, that I want common- 
sense business principles applied in the conduct of the post offices. 
You must, of course, carry on your work within the scope of the 
postal laws and regulations and within the limits of expenditures 
fixed by the Department, but you are given full authority in the 
assignment of your personnel and you have many opportunities for 
economy of the right kind. Economy that interferes with good 
service or penalizes the employees is not the right kind of economy. 
I shall therefore urge you to follow several definite policies that 
have been adopted by the Post Office Department under my admin- 
istration: 

The first is: That we shall maintain the service to the public at 
the highest standard of efficiency; 

Second, That we shall maintain a liberal policy in dealing with 
the employees, and that we shall recognize their rights at all 
times and do our utmost to provide good working conditions for 
them; 

Third, that we shall make every effort to balance expenditures 
with income. 

I think you understand that neither you nor the Department 
has any control over the rates of pay or the hours of daily service 
required of employees in the classified civil service. Those are 
matters that are controlled by the Executive and Congress. For 
myself, I am glad to say that I shall be pleased to recommend 
better wage scales and better working conditions whenever the 
funds are available. On the other hand, I fully expect that all 
employees in the service shall be diligent and industrious in the 
performance of the tasks assigned to them, and that they shall 
work without complaint and without grumbling. 

I feel sure that the Department can count on the wholehearted 
support of every postmaster in carrying out those policies, and I 
want each and every one of you who are here to carry this message 
to your districts and to your States. I particularly want to enlist 
the very active cooperation of you postmasters who are in charge 
of the 137 largest offices in the country, where 59 percent of the 
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receipts are accumulated and 65 percent of the expenditures for 
supervisors, clerks, carriers, and laborers in post offices are made. 

In urging your cooperation at this time I am not speaking for 
myself alone but am outlining to you the wishes of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who will go down in history as the greatest 
humanitarian of our time, and one of the most capable adminis- 
trators of our public affairs. At the President’s request I give you 
his warmest personal regards and his best wishes for a most suc- 
cessful and happy convention. 

May I add that I hope the deliberations of this convention will 
result in much good to you personally and to the Postal Service. 

The best of luck, good health, and success to each of you. 


Rural Arts Exhibit of the Department of Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, those of us interested in rural 
life and its opportunities and those Members of Congress who 
take advantage of the good things which Washington offers 
have during the last few weeks enjoyed the exhibit of rural 
arts sponsored by the Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges, This very artistically arranged and 
unusual exhibit has recently come to a close, and I desire to 
comment upon it and review some of the details which may 
interest Members and readers of the Recorp. My colleague 
[Mr. Tosey] has already called attention to the exhibit, 
which has now closed. Public interest grew rapidly during 
the course of the exhibition, which might have had a success- 
ful run for many more weeks. 

It was indeed a very happy idea to incorporate this ex- 
hibit as part of the observation of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant college system. Having been a regent 
of one of these colleges for nearly a quarter of a century, I 
should like to take this opportunity to congratulate the 
Department and the colleges on their splendid presentation 
of rural arts and crafts. It proved to be an excellent ex- 
hibition of the art of the people. Some items were primarily 
useful, some primarily beautiful, but most of them were both 
useful and beautiful. In the catalog of the exhibition, art 
is defined simply as doing well something that needs to be 
done. That seems to have been the guiding spirit of the ex- 
hibition, and it seems to me as sensible a definition of art 
as I have ever seen. There can be beauty in the objects 


| 


of everyday life, and whoever wanted proc* of that could | 


have found it in this exhibition. 

The most surprising thing about the exhibit was the great 
number of objects assembled from the different parts of 
the country showing a Nation-wide interest in handicrafts 
and creative arts. All of the articles in the exhibit were 
the work of country craftsmen, generally working on native 
materials. Many of the craftsmen who wrought these things 
had no more than a meager education—scme, I am told, 
could not even read—yet somehow they mastered useful and 
creative skills. They developed artistic tastes and manual 
dexterity and general creative resourcefulness sufficient to 
stamp their work with quality and distinction and individ- 
uality. 

Mr, Allen Eaton, of New York, was director of the exh‘bi- 
tion. He was formerly from our Oregon University and is 
now with the Russell Sage Foundation in New York City. 
Mr. Eaton served with me in the Oregon Legislature, of 
which he was an outstanding member. He told me many 
interesting, revealing facts about the pecple whose works 
were represented there. I quote herewith scme of his state- 
ments about the creators of those attractive objects: 


|} than this country art. 


One woman, with a nervous break-down, took to making rugs | 


when her doctor ordered her to do something with her hands. 

She started making hooked rugs. Instead of following the usual 

conventional patterns, she made a design which pictured the 

scene from her kitchen window. The result was a beautiful 
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depiction of trees and leaves and a stretch of greensward, too 
beautiful to be used as a rug. So she hung it on the wall. Then 
she made others. People with an eye for such things now buy all 
she can make to hang as pictures on the wall. And the woman, 
through this new occupation, found a relief from her nervous 
troubles. 

There was a Utah boy who played truant from school to the 
great distress of his parents and his teacher. Finally, they fol- 
lowed him to an old shack and found him whittling out wooden 
animals. The teacher had an eye for such things, recognized 
their merit, and encouraged him to come to school to do his 
whittling. An exhibit of his carvings was held and they have been 
admired by many. Now the boy makes progress both in his 
whittling and in his regular school work. 

Another whittler, in this case a Kentucky mountaineer who 
could neither read nor write, on being asked why he was so 
devoted to whittling and to the local whittling club, explained 
that he liked to whittle in the first place and that in the second 
place a cedar log worth only 15 cents as a fence post grew to 
$40 in value after being whittled up. Still another whittler in 
North Carolina has paid 2 or 3 years’ taxes entirely from the 
income brought by sale of carvings of animals made in his spare 
time. 


It is certainly true that the excellence of the articles on 
display was very marked. Most of us who were there 
learned things we had never even suspected about our native 
country arts. I believe now that our continent-wide Nation 
must have in it a richer variety of folk art and country art 
than any other nation, and I think all of us should learn 
more about the possibilities of artistic representation in the 
articles of common use. 

These country arts have an economic value. Many farm- 
ers practice a craft during the slack seasons and thus in- 
crease their income. In regions where the agricultural 
resources are not rich some farmers have found that by the 
exercise of a craft they can add appreciably to the family 
income. Thus, small potteries, cabinet shops, and such, have 
sometimes sprung up where the soil was thin. Sometimes 
country families have been able to make for themselves 
objects of necessity or of luxury for which their limited cash 
could never have paid. Many whose regular jobs have been 
cut away by depression or by technology have rehabilitated 
their whole life through the practice of a handicraft. 

But there are other values than economic values in this 
life. It is these other values that the country arts chiefly 
serve. They provide a vehicle that is accessible to great 
masses of the people for expression of a creative urge that 
all of us to some extent share. We cannot all be great 
painters or sculptors or poets or musicians. But all of us 
have scmething in us that finds satisfaction in one or an- 
other of the arts. He who cannot draw nor carve nor write 
may yet have the latent skill to construct an excellent chair 
or weave a basket. Thus these forms of popular art en- 
courage by their wide diversity the important principle of 
participation. They offer an outlet to a wide variety of 
skills and talents. By doing so they foster active participa- 
tion instead of mere admiration. A society of doers is far 
healthier than a society of watchers. 

Again I quote the director of the exhibit who has given so 
much thought to the subject of creative art, especially in its 
relation to rural life. 

I believe this touches upon a criticism of our civilization that 
has been expressed elsewhere. Athletics, for instance, are enjoyed 
by most people from the grandstand, yet the real virtues of athletics 
affect only the athletes. There is no reason why we should not all 
enjoy music performed by others, yet I wonder if there isn’t more 
real good in figuring out for one’s self a faulty rendition of a 
Chopin nocturne than in hearing the most perfect rendition. These 
country arts invite wide participation, and for that reason alone 
they seem worth while. 

Another thought that occurs to me is that since this is native 
art employing principally native materials it may develop to an 
increasing extent native and peculiarly American themes. I have 
the impression that great national art has in the past derived its 
thomes and its most distinctive character from folklore and folk 
ways. I wonder, therefore, if these genuinely native arts may not 
possibly develop characteristics that will influence the so-called 
higher forms of art. This may be only idle speculation, yet the 
fact remains, I believe, that no art is more real nor more genuine 
We need go no farther to learn that a 
piece of pottery, if it be good, must not only hold water but must 
Please the eye as well. 

This sort cf art is neither idle nor frivolous. It is worth the 
sober attention of the most scrious-minded. It is a matter that 
concerns human welfare, and I think none of us is so materialistiq 
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political or economic angle. We have always recognized the benefi- 
cence of religion. I see no reason why we should ignore the cul- 
tural approach to problems of human welfare. 


In order to give some idea of the scope of the exhibit, I 
desire to incorporate in this brief statement a summary of the 
kinds of items which were shown: 


Ranged in orderly profusion around the four walls was an infinite 
number of objects various enough in nature to appeal to all tastes. 
There was pottery of many kinds, from vases large enough to hold 
@ small child to tea sets of fine delicacy. Invariably the coloring 
and glazing and general craftsmanship were of the highest quality. 
There were wonderful examples of home spinning and weaving, 
linen tablecloths, napkins and towels, blankets and coverlets of 
wool. One very handsome woolen blanket was the product of a 
single pair of hands, from the raising of the sheep through the 
growing and preparation of the vegetable dyes to the final weav- 
ing. There were neckties made of homespun handsomer than any 
silk. There were some good old-fashioned knitted mittens of the 
kind that really keep your hands and wrists warm. There were 
baskets of every shape and size and description which were fit to 
serve any use that any basket ever served; each one was tasteful, 
handsome, and symmetrical. There were hooked rugs and hand- 
stitched quilts of infinite complexity and beauty. Whittlers were 
represented by carvings of animals and by small statue portraits of 
people that seemed excellent art. There was a round-up of over 
a hundred range horses whittled out of chips by a Montana cow- 
boy, and a very handsome strong ox yoke carved out by I don't 
know who. There were many wooden products of the lathe and 
some excellent pieces of furniture, chairs, tables, and odd pieces of 
various sorts. There were examples of fine handwork in the metals, 
principally iron and brass. Among the most interesting items in 
the whole exhibition were sets of harness of good quality made by 
Negro farmers of Texas, who cured and tanned the leather and made 
everything except the rivets and metal parts, which, I understand, 
they had to purchase off the farm. The State of Texas also con- 
tributed a full pantry of canned foods that would tempt any 
natural appetite—boned chicken, vegetables and fruits of all kinds, 
jams, jellies—enough to feed an average family through a winter. 
There are many of these model 4-H pantries in the homes of Texas 
farmers. There was a roadside stand so pleasing to the eye, with its 
products so artfully arranged, that few motorists could pass with- 
out stopping to buy. There were almost innumerable other items: 
A collection of homemade musical instruments, a menagerie carved 
from peach stones, a 20-foot chain whittled from a single piece of 
wood, little figures made from corn husks and grasses, handsome 
glassware, and a hooked rug and quilt almost as old as this Nation. 
There were articles or photographs on display from every State, 
Territory, and possession. 


It is clear that the Department of Agriculture deserves 
public congratulation for its recognition of the rural arts 
and crafts. Through this exhibition it has opened the eyes 
of a lot of us, first of all, to the really worthy nature of 
these country arts, and in the second place, to the human 
values which they foster. Mr. Eaton and his associates de- 
serve high praise for their work. The arrangement of the 
articles on display was a work of art comparable to the 
articles themselves. If the continued recognition and de- 
velopment of the country arts could profit thereby—and that 
certainly should be the case—it would be well worth con- 
sidering making such an exhibition a permanent, or ait least 
a regular, affair. Thus more and more people who know 
nothing of these arts could be given some acquaintance 
with them, Once known, they are almost universally appre- 
ciated. The result would probably be to increase the de- 
mand for the excellent products of these crafts, and the 
independent craftsmen who make them would reap the re- 
ward of which lack of recognition alone deprives them. I 
can imagine no more wholesome and satisfying channels 
into which spare-time energies and interests could be di- 
rected. If public interest mounts as it seems capable of 
doing that enthusiasm would be very encouraging. 

In aiding or encouraging vocational education, several 
Federal agencies have fostered the arts and handicrafts. 
This is a worthy cause and I hope that efforts in this direc- 
tion will be increased. The Department of Agriculture, par- 
ticularly in the work of its extension service, has long recog- 
nized that it can serve our country people well by giving 
attention to the cultural as well as to the economic phases 
of rural life. I believe we have much yet to learn, but grad- 
ually we are all learning that there are new approaches to 
the problem of public welfare. 

The exhibition of country arts seems to indicate that the 
Department of Agriculture is alive to the fact that it must 
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as to believe that we can approach human welfare only from the | serve an infinite variety of country interests. It was a good 




































































job and congratulations are in order. But I hope that this 
Was more a beginning than an end, more a promise than a 
fulfillment. I hope that the Department will see fit to per- 
petuate and to extend such activities, and to investigate stil] 
other means of serving the human and personal welfare of 
our agricultural communities. We have all been a little too 
immersed in purely economic matters. The Department of 
Agriculture, for all its proper concern over wheat, has shown 
that it knows that man does not live by bread alone. 

I cannot close this notice of inclusion of the arts in the 
Department’s anniversary celebration, without mention of 
the delightful evening of American folk music which was a 
notable contribution. 

I venture to suggest also that citizens of Washington might 
well add to its art galleries a permanent exhibit of the art 
which has sprung from the rural life of our country. It is 
really art, and it is indigenous to our soil. The thousands of 
people who visit Washington each year would be stimulated 
to emulation, and the effect would be felt throughout the 
country. 





Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
which I have received, I am extending my remarks and in- 
cluding therein a communication from the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, in which opposition is expressed to 
the pending wage and hour legislation, and my reply there- 
to, in which I have informed them of my position on this 
bill and the reasons why I intend supporting this legislation: 


PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Philadelphia, November 27, 1937. 

Hon. MicHarEL J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: One of the most disturbing factors in 
the present business and employment situation as you must know 
is the threat of the pending Federal wage and hour bill itself. 
Equally disturbing is the apparent disposition of a small group 
to bring forward this revolutionary piece of legislation even before 
the Labor Committee itself has been able to come to any clear 
agreement as to its major provisions, and when large elements of 
an and the public as well as of business are so solidly opposed 

it. 

The enclosed editorial from yesterday’s New York Times, in our 
opinion, presents facts that no citizen, certainly no far-sighted 
Congressman, can overlook. 

On behalf of the great volume of employment, pay rolls, and 
human welfare represented by the membership of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, I therefore urge you either to withhold or 
withdraw your signature from the petition to bring out this ill- 
conceived bill until it has at least been thought through, and to 
use all your influence to induce your colleagues to do likewise. 

Very truly yours, 
GrorcEe W. Ex.iott, General Secretary. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STaTEs, 
Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., December 9, 1937. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Twelfth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Attention of Mr. George W. Elliott, general secretary.) 

GENTLEMEN: I have before me your letter of November 27, 
which I was unable to answer sooner due to pressure of business 
here in Washington opposing the enactment of the minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour bill. 
Frankly, I cannot understand why you should oppose legislation 
of this kind, particularly as the representative body of the business 
interests of our city. We in Philadelphia have need of this legis- 
lation more perhaps than any other section of the country to 
protect our industries from the low-wage scale prevailing in other 
parts of the United States. In my own particular district—indeed, 
in my own community, in the mill district—there has 
been an exodus extending over a period of years and continuing 
right up to the present time of industries which furnished em- 
ployment to thousands of our people and which have moved to 
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localities in order to take advantage of substandard labor condi- | 
tions and a lower wage scale. In my humble opinion, if the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce was alive to the real interests 
of our city it would be among the foremost advocates of this 
legislation, as it is particularly designed to protect manufacturing 
industries in Philadelphia from competition with industries located 
in other localities where low wage scales prevail and where long 
hours are the rule rather than the exception. No one can deny 
that these industries have left Philadelphia for other localities, 
as our vacant mills offer indisputable evidence of what has taken 
place. If you can explain to me why I should favor continuance 
of conditions which have forced these industries, especially in the 
textile field, to move from Philadelphia, I will be glad for you to 
do so. Indeed, the pending bill, in my opinion, does not go far 
enough to afford Philadelphia the protection against these condi- 
tions, which should be evident to all who reside in our city, but 
it is, however, a step in the right direction in an effort to afford 
some protection to our people against indefensible labor conditions 
prevailing elsewhere. 

The minimum wage proposed by the bill is $16 per week for a 
40-hour week. I wish the pending legislation were more definite 
in this regard, so that there would be no exceptions from this wage 
scale. No one, I think, can publicly maintain that $16 a week is 
an exorbitant wage for an American adult to receive as a minimum 
wage. No one can maintain that an American citizen can provide 
even the bare necessities of life for his family on $16 a week. For 
anyone to oppose a minimum wage of $16 a week, to me indicates 
that they are either misinformed or insensible to the hardships 
imposed upon American citizens who are compelled to eke out a 
miserable existence. For anyone to say that a minimum wage of 
$16 a week would disrupt industry, particularly in our city, seems 
to me fantastic, and I think any fears in this respect are un- 
founded and have no basis in fact. I certainly, both as a citizen 
and as a Member of Congress, cannot subscribe to such philosophy, 
and, frankly, I do not understand why any business organization in 
Philadelphia should oppose a measure which is designed to correct 
existing evils in other localities and to remove the incentive which 
has prompted so many business concerns to move from Philadel- 
phia and has left our mills idle and our people without employ- 
ment, and has resulted in the deterioration of the business life in 
our local communities. 

Only this week a Philadelphia newspaper whose political policy 
is in opposition to the administration here in Washington in its 
editorial column conceded the need for such legislation insofar 
as our own interests were affected. 

I feel that if you reexamine the whole question that you probably 
will agree with me that there is nothing Philadelphia has to fear 
from this legislation, but that it can be productive of a great deal 
of good. 

Very truly yours, 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 


Frank “I Am the Law” Hague Fights Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY J. O°;CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 26 MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND 
MAYOR HAGUE, OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to state that the exchange of corre- 
spondence between 26 Members of this House and Mayor 
Hague, of Jersey City, and myself, which I herewith submit 
for the Recorp, has a significance far beyond that which 
Mayor Hague attempts to give it. 

FRANK HAGUE, THE KIDDER 


The mayor of Jersey City, whose name has become a by- 
word in every thoughtful American household for a kind of 
rolitical control which has brought disrepute to the term 
“politician”, attempts to pass off our questions by wise- 
cracking. He would have us descend to the sleazy level of 
barroom and race-track kidding in which he finds himself 
most at home. But Prank Hague’s attempt to draw us down 
to his back-slapping standard of discussion does not take 
us in. 

“J AM THE LAW” HAGUE 

His conduct in recent labor attempts to organize in Jersey 
City is symbolic of the most insidious kind of effort to under- 
mine our democratic form of government. I am not in the 
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least concerned with Frank Hague personally. I am con- 
cerned only with the fact that over the years he has at- 
tained a power in Hudson County, N. J., which he is now 
abusing in a sinister manner. In this morning’s New York 
Times there appears a picture of Mayor Hague with the fol- 
lowing caption under it: “I decide, I do, me, right here,” 
says Hague. This statement was in answer to the question 
put to him as to who decides whether efforts to organize 
Jersey City workers constitute “an attempted invasion.” In 
other words, Mayor Hague sets himself up as a miniature 
dictator, defying not only all decent citizens but denying the 
existence of our Bill of Rights, and, as Secretary Ickes ob- 
serves, “parroting Louis XIV’s ‘I am the law.’” 

A NATIONAL, NOT A LOCAL PROBLEM 


It would be bad enough if Mayor Hague had no influence 
beyond the confines of his city and county. But he has ex- 
tended that influence to embrace much of the State of New 
Jersey. Moreover, as a member of the Democratic National 
Committee, he is a factor in the councils of the party to 
which I belong. His effect is, in short, great enough to be 
cause for serious national concern. 

BILL OF RIGHTS MUST BE PRESERVED 

I am not here interested, one way or another, in what 
labor organization or organizations are attempting to organ- 
ize the workers in and around Jersey City. The C. I. O. 
happens to be in charge of the present laudable effort. I 
am only insisting—and I believe I reflect the attitude of an 
overwhelming majority of this legislative body—that these 
labor organizers have a right to attempt to bring their fellow 
workers together in an effort to improve their working con- 
ditions and standards of living. This right is inherent in 
our constitutional Bill of Rights. It has been specifically 
expressed as the will of Congress in a number of legislative 
acts, typified by the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN EXPLOITED 


In a State where 34,000 employed women and children re- 
ceive less than $5 a week and where 292,000 receive less than 
the never-enforced $17 State minimum wage, Mayor Hague’s 
efforts to block labor organization takes on an added impli- 
cation. Only a few days ago Edward J. Flynn, supervisor of 
the minimum-wage division of the State labor department, 
declared that factory pay rolls in a number of New Jersey 
localities average as low as $7.40 a week. 


There is a minimum cost of living— 


He asserts— 


necessary to maintain human beings at a certain standard. Living 
below that level they become moral and physical menaces to 
society. 
Whenever any personal organization employs human beings for 
the purpose of making a profit on their labor and pays them less 
than an amount sufficient to sustain the moral and physical 
strength necessary to do the work expected from them, it is self- 
evident that society is paying at least a part of the employer's 
labor bill. 
SOCIETY PAYS INDUSTRY'S BILL 
The mayor of Jersey City and others like him are endeavor- 
ing to perpetuate the system under which society itself is 
being undermined by having to pay a large part of the 
employer’s labor bill. Though the mayor’s brazen effrontery 
in violating every American tradition of decency is such 
that financial and industrial leaders do not dare openly 
to applaud him, there is little doubt that he receives their 
secret approval and support. The history of his political 
machine makes it abundantly evident that his power and 
effectiveness have been built on an exchange of favors which 
no self-respecting American citizen would tolerate. 
CIVIL LIBERTY FLAGRANTLY VIOLATED 


The mayor’s chief of police testifies under oath that the 
police have the right to eject people from the town. People 
have, in fact, been so ejected by being forcibly placed on 
ferryboats, tubes, or even driven out in their own cars. Resi- 
dents of the city itself have thus been ejected. Hall owners 
have been terrorized so that they are afraid to rent their halls 
for meetings. Picketing is permitted only after Hague’s police 
decide that the union is bona fide. 
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Illegal searches and seizures without warrant of court are 
perpetrated, apparently with impunity. Papers of labor or- 
ganizers are actually stolen by the police. Organizers, day 
and night, are trailed by Hague detectives. Counsel for the 
organizers seriously assert that some of them have actually 
been kidnaped by police and plain-clothes men under Hague’s 
direction. Bail is illegally denied if the organizers are ar- 
rested. In short, the picture is one of complete abrogation 
of every standard of civil rights we, as citizens, have been 
taught to cherish. 

DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOCRACY 


As I said before, I am not entering upon this attack on the 
mayor of Jersey City as a person. I am engaging in it with 
the unremitting intention of trying to help arouse the Ameri- 
can public to the importance of Mayor Hague’s conduct as a 
symbol of what is happening, not only in New Jersey, but in 
other sections of the country. The Civil Liberties Committee 
of the Senate, chairmaned by Senator La Fo.ietre, of Wis- 
consin, has spread before the people of this country the cor- 
rupt and un-American tactics used by too many of our 
American employers in trying to prevent the organization of 
labor. In the case of Hague’s machine, as in the case of 
other political machines in important industrial areas, the 
employer does not show his hand. The machine does the 
work for him and whole populations are so terrorized under 
the threat of insecurity in their jobs, that they become ab- 
jectly cowering individuals, ashamed to lift their heads and 
look squarely at the situation in which they find themselves. 
The trend in this country toward local dictatorships under 
the impetus of labor’s awakening and attempt to organize 
itself is so marked that many thoughtful observers foresee 
the development here of the dictatorship pattern which has 
been followed in European countries. 

HAGUE AND HIS TRIBE MUST GO 


Our job as true representatives of our constituents is to aid 
in arousing them to a realization of the imminent danger 
confronting them. I have faith enough in the American 
people to believe that if they are informed of the insidious 
program of political machines such as Hague’s, they will rise 
up in their voting strength and throw off the yoke under 
which they become mere slaves. Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, composed of all elements of labor, including C. I. O., 
A. F. of L., and railroad brotherhoods, is of the same opinion 
and is doing yeoman service in that direction. 

LABOR HATERS EMPLOY OLD TRICKS 


Mayor Hague, like all of his type, turns on the labor move- 
ment which threatens his power, and says that it is com- 
munistic and un-American. That has for many years been 
the trick in mass psychology played by financial and indus- 
trial interests fearful lest they lose some of the dividends 
and accompanying power which they have achieved, in 
large measure, at the expense of their workers and the 
workers’ families. To say that these big interests are blind 
in not recognizing that their only hope of survival in the 
long run is the spread of purchasing power among the mass 
of the working population, does not answer the immediate 
problem. 

CIVIL LIBERTY MUST BE PRESERVED 


These interests undoubtedly will accept the promises of 
dictators as they have in Europe, dictators who guarantee to 
protect their property for them against rising demands of 
the working population for enough of the material necessi- 
ties of life to maintain themselves as decent, self-respecting 
citizens. Our only hope in averting a similar period of 
degradation under dictatorship in this country is the accel- 
eration of labor organization and, with it, the increase of 
awareness by the laboring multitude that the preservation 
of our democratic processes lies in their hands and in the 
hands of the middle classes, whose interests are, In fact, 
closely tied to those of labor. 

As requested by Mayor Hague, I am inserting the corre- 
spondence involved: 





Decemser 4, 1937. 


ified by such measures as the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act. 

We have not had an opportunity to investigate the facts at first 
hand, but the reports con them appearing in our press are 
sufficiently disturbing to move us to ask you for your version of 
the situation. 

We refer a to the wholesale arrest and deportation 
from the city limits of organizers, both resident and nonresident 
in your city, seeking to organize the workers in various industries 
in that region. 

We call your attention to the speech delivered by President 
Roosevelt on Constitution Day, in the course of which he said, 
referring to the world threat of dictatorship: 

“I believe that democratic government in this country can do 
all the things which common-sense people, seeing that picture as a 
whole (social-economic picture), have a right to expect. I believe 
that these things can be done under the Constitution, without the 
surrender of a single one of the civil and religious liberties it was 
intended to safeguard. 

“Nothing would so surely destroy the substance of what the bill 
of rights protects than its perversion to prevent social progress. 
The surest protection of the individual and of minorities is that 
fundamental tolerance and feeling for fair play which the bill of 
rights assumes. But tolerance and fair play would disappear here, 
as it has in some other lands, if the great mass of people were 
denied confidence in their justice, their security, and their self- 
respect.” 

In addressing this communication to you we are not interested 
in any organization or organizations, as such, to which the labor 
organizers referred to above may belong. We are concerned solely 
with the fundamental question of whether these people are being 
denied the rights to which the President referred in his Constitu- 
tion Day speech. 

We will appreciate an early reply from you to this inquiry. 

Yours sincerely, 

Signed by: John M. Luecke (D.), Michigan; Hugh M. Rigney 
(D.), Tilinois; Matthew A. Dunn (D.), Pennsylvania; 
Jerry J.O’Connell (D.), Montana; John T. Bernard (F.L.), 
Minnesota; John M. Coffee (D.), Washington; Knute Hill 
(D.), Washington; Thomas R. Amlie (P.), Wisconsin; 
B. J. Gehrmann (P.), Wisconsin; Gerald J. Boileau (P.), 
Wisconsin; Gardner Withrow (P.), Wisconsin; Harry 
Sauthoff (P.), Wisconsin; William Lemke (R.), North 
Dakota; Maury Maverick (D.), Texas; Herbert S. Bigelow 
(D.), Ohio; Byron N. Scott (D.), California; Robert Gray 
Allen (D.), Pennsylvania; Jerry Voorhis (D.), California; 
Kent E. Keller (D.), Dlinois; Ed. V. Izac (D.), California; 
Frank W. Fries (D.), Mlinois; Henry G. Teigan (F. L.), 
Minnesota; Usher L. Burdick (R.), North Dakota; George 
Schneider (P.), Wisconsin; Robert Ramspeck (D.), 
Georgia; Herman Kopplemann (D.), Connecticut. 

MAYOR HAGUE’S LETTER 
OFFICE OF THE MAyor, 
City Hall, Jersey City, N. J.. December 8, 1937. 

Dear Jerry: Your kind letter of the 4th received. I am very 
happy to know you have been thinking of me. My regards to your 
25 associates who also have gone to the great inconvenience of 
communicating with me. I can assure you that everything is 
under control. 

There is nothing for you to be disturbed about that I can see. 
The people of my city feel as I do; they are very grateful for your 
interest 


Give the boys my regards. If I do not catch up with you be- 
fore then I will look forward to meeting you at the 1940 conven- 
tion, when we will have plenty in common. 

So, until then, good-bye and good luck. Leave everything to 
me and don’t worry. 

Very truly yours, 
PRANK HAGveE. 

PS—Because of the importance of this communication, and 
because I feel that it will be very beneficial to you and your 25 
associates in their respective districts, I would suggest that you 
have it inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL 

A REPLY TO HAGUE 

My Dearest Franxre: Thanks for your reply to our letter. It 
confirmed our worst fears about you. In spite of those fears, we 
took a chance that you might rouse yourself from the miasma of 
machine politics in which you have your being and try to answer 
the important questions we put to you. But you're apparently 
etill incurable and can’t summon enough intellectual or other 
fortitude to face any issue squarely. 

We note that you say labor is “under control” in your city. 

something about your methods of operation, we're not 
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surprised that you think it is. You've gotten away so long with 
profitable conniving between your machine and corporate indus- 
trial and financial interests that you can’t imagine your “control” 
ever coming to an end. Though the slogan on your letterhead 
inviting industry to locate in your city doesn’t spell out your 
promise to industrialists and financiers to keep labor there from 
ever being effectively organized, it might just as well. You don’t 
care at what low levels the workers in your city are kept. But, 
Frankie, you've got a rude awakening ahead of you. You ought to 
get hep to yourself and recognize the handwriting on the wall. 

Your letter is just a supposedly kidding variation of your fre- 
quent assertion that “I am the law in Jersey City.” That, of 
course, is a pale imitation of Mussolini and Hitler. But it’s some- 
thing you better not try to kid about any longer, Frankie. 
American citizens both inside and outside your city won't take it 
as a slick politician’s joke. The great majority of them agree 
with the President’s Constitution Day speech. 

Before closing we want to tell you we may not see you in 1940, 
as you suggest, because we'll see you in 1938 and you may not feel 
securely genial enough to be around much after that. But we'll 
go on seeing you just as long as it takes to help end the type of 
control you exercise—a type that makes a mockery of our best 
American traditions, exemplified and expressed by such leaders as 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. 

Oodles of love and kisses. 

Yours truly, 
JERRY J. O'CONNELL. 


Fair Labor Standards Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following communica- 
tions: 

NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, 
New York, N. Y., December 9, 1937. 

Dear Mr. Heater: The National Consumers’ League has been 
watching closely the fair labor standards bill. Since action on this 
bill next week is likely, we feel that the point of view of a non- 
partisan organization,that has long experience in labor legislation 
will be valuable. We therefore wish to submit to you briefly our 
recommendations, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary C. WING, 
Secretary of Legislative Committee. 


DEcEMBER 9, 1937. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE ON THE 
FeperAL Farr Laspor STANDARDS BILL 


The National Consumers’ League has for 40 years worked for 
legislation in the field of minimum wages and maximum hours. 
Federal legislation is now a legitimate means of maintaining the 
standards set up by Siate legislation and of eliminating sub- 
standard labor conditions throughout the country. In conse- 
quence we believe in the principle of the fair labor standards 
bill. Our recommendations are to be taken with this in mind; 
they are aimed at the improvement of the bill and are not to be 
construed as favoring its elimination or the substitution of a new 
bill. 

The league offers the following recommendations to the bill: 

1. ADMINISTRATION 


The bill should be administered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, working through State labor departments, where 
adequate ones exist; or by direct Federal enforcement in States 
where such departments do not yet exist and until they are func- 
tioning adequately. This method of administration has worked 
well in regard to the Walsh-Healey Federal Contracts Act. The 
creation of a separate board would cause complication and re- 
duplication of functions. 


2. CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 


The child-labor provisions of the bill should be isolated in one 
section with its own list of exemptions to prevent the applica- 
tion to children of all the general exemptions. The admin- 
istration of the child-labor provisions by the Children’s Bureau 
and the method of enforcement advocated by the House Labor 
Committee amendments are supported. Such methods of en- 
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forcement as those included in the Wheeler-Johnson bill are 
unworkable. Provision should be made to prohibit industrial 
home work for children. 
3. MINIMUM-WAGE AND MAXIMUM-HOURS STANDARDS 

The fixing of a definite minimum wage or maximum hours in 
the bill would be unfortunate, in that conditions in different 
industries vary so widely. Flexibility of these features would 
prevent umnecessary hardship and the creation of prejudice 
against the bill as a whole. 










PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Boston, Mass., December 6, 1937. 
Hon. ArtHur D. HEALEY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Heater: The cotton textile industry is, as you know, 
in a serious condition. It is a condition which requires prompt 
correction. In every State, wage earners are either out of work 
entirely or working on a 2- or 3-day-a-week schedule. 

In view of the fact that one of our plants is located in Massa- 
chusetts, and knowing that you are very keenly interested right 
now in this problem, I thought you would be interested in sec- 
ing a copy of a letter which I have written to the president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., which I enclose herewith. I am 
sending a copy of the letter to the Governors and to Senators and 
Congressmen from all States in which our company has plants. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RussELL H. LEONARD, President. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Co., 


December 3, 1937. 
Dr. CLavupIus MURCHISON, 


President, the Cotton Teztile Institute, Inc., 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. MURCHISON: It seems to me that our industry has right 
now a great responsibility. It has also the best opportunity it has 
ever had to correct the fundamental abuse which is contributing 
more than any other factor to its continuing uncertainty and 
wretchedness. 

No one who has studied the industry and whose vision is at all 
clear has failed to realize that the productive capacity of cotton 
textiles and rayons on three 40-hour weekly snifts is completely out 
of relation to any conceivable demand. On this basis there are still, 
at least, ten or more millions of surplus spindles. Does the industry 
propose to continue on through another 10 years of depression while 
these spindles are being junked? Of course, no one in his senses 
would look forward to such a period except with despair. And yet 
this will happen inevitably if the unregenerate, chiseling minority 
are permitted to continue their selfish ways. 

Besides being an economic monstrosity, the midnight to sunrise 
shift is, to say the very least, not a pleasant or healthful occupation 
for anyone. Especially is it of positive harm and danger to the 
health of women. 

Our industry should assemble its enlightened membership, I 
believe, and insist upon a law passed now in the present Congress, 
as part of the wage and hour bill, or separately, which will wipe 
out unequivocably and for all time this injudicious, disgraceful, 
uneconomic practice which a small minority must inevitably force 
on everybody who desires to remain in business. 

According to my view, the institute will never find a finer purpose 
for its leadership and its accomplishment would justify the exist- 
ence of the institute for years to come. 

With regards, 

Faithfully yours, 





The Farm Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER 
OF MAINE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, the farm problem now 
resounds throughout the country and through the Halls of 
Congress. A down-East Yankee may well ponder its sig- 
nificance. 

The problem seems to have arisen because the farmer 
has ceased to live upon his farm. Specialization in all phases 
of our complex economic life has finally reached the farm. 
Those who devote their land and their resources and their 
energies to the production of a single crop without raising 
their other means of subsistence find themselves in an in- 
creasingly precarious position. 

This is particularly true throughout the South. 
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The farm bill now before the special session of the Con- 
gress, summoned by the President of the United States, is 
especially designed for certain crops and certain sections. 
The South has faced a terrific challenge in the gradual elimi- 
nation of the foreign markets for its cotton which formerly 
consumed approximately one-half of the southern cotton 
crop. Whether or not the agricultural policies of recent years 
have helped or hindered the disappearance of the foreign 
markets for southern cotton, the fact remains that cotton 
production in other competing countries has been tremen- 
dously increased, and particularly in certain new areas, such 
as Brazil, where tremendous plantings are taking place. 

During the past 5 years our cotton exports have decreased 
from 8,000,000 to 4,400,000 bales, and during the same period 
foreign production of cotton has increased from 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 bales. 

These facts tell the story of the crisis in the South. 

In. seeking a solution of the difficulties that shall at least 
temporarily ameliorate the impact of this terrific loss of 
foreign markets, certain cotton interests have formulated a 
program and enlisted the cooperation of producers of wheat 
and corn in other sections, and incidentally have cooperated 
with their neighbors in the South to introduce tobacco and 
rice in the formulation of the bill which is now before the 
Congress. 

The inclusion of rice is significantly of its southern origin, as 
this crop is produced exclusively in the South, although its 
commercial importance in comparison with other agricultural 
crops is negligible. 

Rice is produced only in the four States of Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Texas, and California, but here again it is interesting 
to note that 43 percent of this production moves either to 
foreign countries or to Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

The total value of the rice crop of the United States last 
year was only $40,730,000. This is about one-fifth the value 
of the United States potato crop in any normal year. 


POTATOES 


Potatoes are normally the fourth food crop in value in 
the United States. They are a staple article of diet in the 
food of everyone in the United States, rich or poor. The 
United States is entirely able to produce all the potatoes 
that are required in this country without foreign importa- 
tions of any kind. 

It is for this reason that the action of the State Depart- 
ment in reducing the tariff on potatoes imported from for- 
eign countries under both the Cuban and Canadian trade 
agreements has been puzzling in the extreme. 

The competition between growers in the United States is 
such that anything suggesting a monopoly is ridiculous, 
since potatoes are produced in every one of the 48 States, 
and the slightest suggestion of a shortage immediately stim- 
ulates production to ruinous heights. 

It is to be remembered that potatoes are planted in every 
month in the year in some section of the United States 
and are also being harvested practically every month in the 
year, with the result that production readily adapts itself to 
demand. 


Potatoes have now been declared a basic commodity and 
are entitled to whatever prerogatives that may accord them 
under the Warren Potato Act. Potatoes are also entitled to 
benefit along with all other crops without discrimination 
under the provisions of the Soil Conservation Act—the pro- 
visions of which are not repealed by the present legislation. 


POTATO GROWER PREJUDICED 


The potato grower, may, however, be adversely affected by 
the operation of the growing and marketing quotas under 
the pending legislation by which the soil-depleting acreage 
allotted to any farmer may not be used for the production of 
the crops in which the control program is operating without 
@ severe penalty but may be used in any other soil-depleting 
crop—among which potatoes would be included—unless the 
Department of Agriculture exercises its powers under exist- 
ing law to prevent such a transfer. 





DAIRY FARMER 

The problem is different from that of the dairy farmer 
who may find himself under the unfair competition of dairy 
products coming from cattle fed on soil-building crops as 
they are technically termed. The adoption of the Boileau 
amendment to protect the dairy farmer in the House need 
not blind us to the entire probability of its elimination in 
conference. 

Under the A. A. A. when land was eliminated from cer- 
tain crops, the released acreage together with the Federal 
contributions of cash might be used for the production of 
any other than basic commodities and under this program 
potatoes faced the worst crisis in their history which cul- 
minated in millions of bushels being dumped on the ground 
and a nominal price of a cent a peck being paid for potatoes 
in some of the growing areas. . 

EVER-NORMAL GRANARY 


Throughout history the impact of a surplus has been 
visited upon the producers of the crop. The ever-normal 
granary of Bible times was not designed for the relief of 
the producer but in order that the consumer should not 
starve. There is nothing to indicate that the producer 
was rewarded for the crisis he had created. 

Imposing the penalty of surplus production upon the 
commodity clings most closely to the law of Nature and 
assures most quickly the return to normal times. 

This was the purpose of the McNary-Haugen bill, and 
its fundamental philosophy and simple and concrete applica- 
tion is as sound today as when it was first proposed. 

The problem of the export surplus is both faced and 
solved and domestic producers and consumers are mean- 
while left to find their own adjustment under adequate 
protection from the incursion of foreign crops. 

REPRESENTATIVE WARREN 

The words of Representative Liuypsay Warren, of North 
Carolina, in condemnation of all phases of the pending 
bill, other than the tobacco provisions, must be a warning 
to all those who recognize his intense devotion to the in- 
terests of the farmer and his long-time study of the prob- 
lems that are involved. 

From time to time we are told that one-third of this 
Nation is underclothed and undernourished. Is it not an 
amazing commentary that the purpose of this pending meas- 
ure is to reduce the production of the necessities of life— 
the very things which nourish and clothe the population with 
whose welfare we are presumably concerned? 

There has been brought to my attention by several of 
my constituents an editorial dealing with this problem of 
the restriction of production, and under the authority 
granted I am happy to insert it in the Recorp at this point: 


[From the Townsend National Weekly, December 13, 1937] 
IN DEFIANCE OF LAW 


As was to be expected, much bitter controversy has developed 
in Congress over the proposed crop-control measure. Much of the 
opposition is inspired by sectional and political prejudice, and this 
expresses itself in many interesting ways. For instance, there is 
the ringing charge that crop control as now proposed is a de- 
liberate inauguration of Hitlerism and fascism in America. Al- 
though there is abundant ground for this charge, this criticism 
still does not approach the fundamental objection to the 
It does not lay bare the economic fallacy of the present trend 
toward limitation of production. 

There exists one stubborn fact, recognized early in the history 
of man’s attempt at civilization, that when the consumer lacks 
sufficient money with which to buy another’s products, the price 
for that product falls. This is a fundamental law, and it will 
continue to be a fundamental law as long as any civilization, 
based on the present economic system, endures. When the con- 
sumers of any nation have money with which to buy, and when 
demand is therefore brisk, prices rise, and it has always been noted 
that the resultant prosperity of the producer contributes sub- 
stantially to the prosperity of the rank and file of the people—the 
consumers. 

Seizing only + cage the latter manifestations of this eo re law, 
the administrati has determined upon a program of control of 
production in order to erente am artificial scarcity. This will, 
indeed, result in higher prices, as scarcity always does. But it is 
ee by a demand for commodities on the part 

rosperous consumer who has purchasing power. 

“fT an attempt to curtail production to fit a seriously limited 

power, and in the very process of doing this destructive 
it further limits that purchasing power by processing taxes 
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and other levies which are paid to the producer in return for limit- 
ing his production. Thus the consumer pays for the privilege of 
paying higher prices. In so doing he finds himself with his normal 
purchasing power arbitrarily curtailed. 

Production control ignores the millions who have no work. 
Worse than this, it will send hundreds of thousands of recruits to 
join their helpless and hopeless ranks, for labor is not needed in 
fields which lie fallow nor in cotton mills which have been forced 
to curtail their production. Soon this loss will be felt by all in- 
dustry, for when the purchasing power of 1 man is lessened, the 
income of 10 other men is inevitably affected. 

Medical history contains no single case history of the successful 
treatment of anemia by limiting the food intake. The only reason 
the people of America cannot absorb the products of industry is 
found in their lack of buying power. Instead of still further cur- 
tailing this by an ill-advised limitation of production, with its 
resulting higher prices which will limit consumption further, 
it seems much more logical and rational to go to the root of the 
difficulty and concern ourselves immediately with the problem of 
a genuine and enduring restoration of purchasing power. If we 
do this, we need not worry further about the producer nor the 
profitable prices he will receive for the thing which he produces. 

Limitation of production is neither new in theory nor in prac- 
tice. It ruined Brazil’s coffee market; it cost Great Britain untold 
millions when that Government applied it to the production of 
rubber; the disastrous results of Government control as applied 
to our own cotton industry are appajling. But apparently we have 
not learned our lesson. 

“And amid the noise of the political and sectional battle which 
now rages around the crop-control measure, the voice of the Town- 
send movement is raised, and will be raised in increasing volume 
until the dreamers of dreams, those in mad pursuit of dangerous 
economic fallacies, must heed, ere we all go down in complete 
destruction as the result of our own selfish folly.” 


EQUALITY IS EQUITY 

The pending bill invites opposition not only because of its 
questionable economics but also because of its discrimination 
against all the other agricultural crops of the country and 
its sectional application. 

Yet those responsible for its formulation must recognize 
that it will almost inevitably have its impact upon farmers 
everywhere and may well force every other producer to 
demand similar consideration from an increasingly all-pow- 
erful state. Perhaps this is the intent of some among its 
sponsors. At any rate a tremendous force is being set in 
motion. Whether it will be centrifugal or centripetal only 
time can tell. 

CONFLICT OF PHILOSOPHIES 

The fundamental philosophies which come in conflict in 
this situation present, on one hand, the ultimate regimenta- 
tion of all our economic and social life and, on the other 
hand, the viewpoint that would constantly increase con- 
sumption and thus absorb the surplus that distresses the 
farmer and yet is so urgently needed to satisfy whatever 
portion of our population are under supplied with the good 
things of this life. 

Ultimately this issue will come to be recognized. Regi- 
mentation with all it implies of totalitarian government will 
give way to the stimulation of production and consumption 
by the social exercise of the taxing power and the resultant 
and continuing increase of our national wealth and its more 
nearly equitable distribution. 





United States Supreme Court Again Recognizes 
Puerto Rico a Territory of the United States 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 





STATEMENT OF HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS AND DECISION OP 
THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 





Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, with unanimous consent of 
the House, I desire to extend my remarks and to include 
therein a statement which I made at the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, and also a decision of 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, rendered last Mon- 
day, again recognizing Puerto Rico as a Territory of the 
United States. 


PUERTO RICO—UNITED STATES TERRITORY 

Resolution No. 88, by Delegate Santiaco Iciestas, Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Workingmen. 

Whereas by treaty of peace between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Spain duly signed December 10, 1898, and 
thereafter duly ratified by said contracting powers, the Kingdom of 
Spain ceded to the United States the island of Puerto Rico and 
other islands then under Spanish sovereignty in the West Indies 
lying east of the seventy-fourth meridian of longitude, together 
with the waters of said islands; 

Whereas by the Organic Act of March 2, 1917, providing a 
civil government for Puerto Rico, United States citizenship was 
extended to the citizens of Puerto Rico and the people of Puerto 
Rico, thereby incorporated into the United States: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by this Fifty-seventh Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor assembled to urge the President, the 
Senate, and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress, That said islands so acquired and designated 
under the name of Puerto Rico and as an organized Territory are 
hereby declared to be a part of the territory of the United States 
of America and subject to the Nation thereof; and be it further 

Resolved, That the present Organic Act and other Federal laws 
now in force in Puerto Rico and all local laws enacted by the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico and now in force are hereby continued 
with full force and effect until otherwise provided, to comply with 
the duties and obligations of the people of Puerto Rico toward 
the United States. 

This resolution has for its purpose urging the President, the 
Senate, and House of Representatives in Congress that the island 
of Puerto Rico be made part of the territory of the United States 
and subject to the dominion thereof. 

Your committee believes this subject should receive careful 
attention by the executive council, and recommends it be referred 
to it for investigation and such action as this inquiry may warrant. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee's 
report. 

Delegate IcLesias, Puerto Rico Free Federation of Working Men: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, Puerto Rico is a part of the 
United States from 1898 up to date. We have been made citizens 
of the United States by action of Congress of 1917. Were it not 
for the actions and the help and cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor the workingmen of Puerto Rico could never 
have had freedom, respect, and the consideration of a democratic 
form of government. We have had the pleasure of having now 
an organized government, with all of the rights of freedom of 
association, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and the pro- 
tection of the laws of the United States. The influence of the 
people of the United States in Puerto Rico has been of tremendous 
help to us, and we want to keep and maintain those guaranties 
of freedom for the masses of the workers of the islands. 

Of course, you may ask why Puerto Rico needs any declaration 
by Congress to the effect that she is either an integral part of the 
territory of the United States or a part of the United States. Her 
inhabitants have been incorporated into the United States as were 
the inhabitants of Alaska and Louisiana. She is an organized Ter- 
ritory under a liberal form of government with all necessary con- 
stitutional guaranties. In a financial sense she has been favored 
above any other governmental division of the United States, with 
the possible exception of the Virgin Islands. 

The answer is, I believe, that the doubt as to our exact political 
status has caused a feeling of uncertainty, unrest, and at times 
even of dissatisfaction. Groups cf men who are against the 
liberty and the promotion of the rights of the working classes 
in Puerto Rico are continuously starting propaganda against the 
workingmen and the labor unions over there. We want, we de- 
sire, we are begging that those guaranties that have been granted 
to the people of Puerto Rico be maintained forever. 

The Free Federation of Working Men of Puerto Rico was or< 
ganized after the American Nation went over there, and it has 
proclaimed that the only salvation for the future is the permanent 
union of the people of Puerto Rico and the United States. It 
has not been generally understood by many of our brothers over 
here that the uncertainties of our political status have been 
brought about largely by the policy of Congress of favoring us by 
special legislation considered as possibly inconsistent with a dec- 
laration of incorporation. Puerto Rico wants to be a part of the 
United States forever. Notwithstanding the fact that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that Puerto Rico is an 
organized Territory, we are treated yet as a possession. We want 
to be part of the family and to obtain this it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the Congress of the United States make the declaration 
that Puerto Rico, after 40 years of education, has created institu- 
tions already very much similar to those that prevail in the 
Nation. We want those institutions to be kept forever. It is 
believed by a substantial part of our citizens that such a declara- 
tion by Congress will completely and finally put to rest those 
feelings of uncertainty of what Puerto Rico is going to be in the 
future. 

The masses of the people, the producers, the men who work, 
the women and the children in the generations to ome want 
to be sure that these institutions of freedom that we have shall 
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remain with us, so that we may build up a better condition and 
a better life. 

Puerto Rico, in a period of 40 years, has popularized in the 
Spanish language all the institutions of the American Federation 
oi Labor through the Pan American Republic, and those countries 
which speak Spanish. 

The resolution asks for that declaration, and I ask this conven- 
tion, the president of the American Federation of Labor, and the 
executive council to recommend sincerely this matter of charter- 
ing forever the statutes of the island, in behalf and in favor of 
1,700,000 people of the island of Puerto Rico. 

President Green: I think it might be of interest if I would 
report to this convention that our good friend, Santiago Iglesias, 
is the Commissioner from Puerto Rico to the Congress of the 
United States. He was elected by the people of Puerto Rico to 
serve in that honorable position. He is filling it with dignity, 
honor, and faithful service, as you have noted just now. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried by 
unanimous vote. 


Supreme Court of the United States. The People of Puerto Rico, 
Petitioner, v. The Shell Co. (P. R.), Limited, et al. On writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit. No. 18.—October Term, 1937 


[December 6, 1937] 


Mr. Justice Sutherland delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This is a criminal proceeding brought by petitioner against the 
respondents in the insular district court of San Juan, P. R. An 
information filed by the district attorney charged respondents 
with entering into a conspiracy in restraint of trade in violation of 
the local antitrust act, passed by the Législature of Puerto Rico 
March 14, 1907. Demurrers to the information were sustained by 
the district court on the ground that the Sherman Antitrust Act 
of 1890, supplemented by the Clayton Act of 1914, covered the 
entire field embraced by the local antitrust act, and the latter, 
therefore, was void. The Supreme Court of Puerto Rico accepted 
that view and dismissed the appeal; and its judgment was affirmed 
on appeal by the court below (86 F. (2d) 577). The single ques- 
tion which we have to decide is whether the existence of section 3 
of the Sherman Act precluded the adoption of the local act by 
the insular legislature. 

The pertinent provisions of the Sherman Act and the local act 


are set forth in the margin.’ Section 3 of the Sherman Act and | 





1Sherman Act (July 2, 1890, 
c. 647, 26 Stat. 209): 

Sec.3. Every contract, com- 
bination in form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce in 
any Territory of the United 
States or of the District of Co- 
lumbia, or in restraint of trade 
or commerce between any such 
Territory and another, or be- 
tween any such Territory or 
Territories and any State or 
States or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or with foreign na- 
tions, or between the District of 
Columbia and any State or 
States or foreign nations, is 
hereby declared illegal. Every 
person who shall make any 
such contract or engage in any 
such combination or conspir- 
acy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding $5,000 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding 
1 year, or by both said punish- 
ments, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 4. The several district 
courts of the United States are 
hereby invested with jurisdic- 
tion to prevent and restrain 
violations of this act; and it 
shall be the duty of the several 
district attorneys of the United 
States, in their respective dis- 
tricts, under the direction of 
the Attorney General, to insti- 
tute proceedings in equity to 
prevent and restrain such vio- 
lations. © © © 

By section 24 (2) of the Ju- 
dicial Code (28 U. S. C., sec. 41 
(2)), the district courts of the 
United States are given juris- 
diction “Of all crimes and of- 
fenses cognizable under the au- 
thority of the United States.” 


The Puerto Rico Act of March 
14, 1907 (Laws 1907, p. 328): 

SecTion 1. Every contract, 
combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspir- 
acy, in restraint of trade, com- 
merce, business transactions, 
and lawful and free competi- 
tion in a town, or among the 
several towns of Puerto Rico is 
hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person who shall make 
any such contract or engage in 
any such conspiracy, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemean- 
or, and on conviction thereof 
shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding $5,000 or by impris- 
onment not exceeding 1 year, 
or by both such punishments 
in the discretion of the court. 


Sec.3. The district courts of 
the island are hereby vested 
with jurisdiction to prevent, 
prohibit, enjoin, and punish 
violations of this law; and it 
shall be the duty of the attor- 
neys of the district courts of 
the island to institute proceed- 
ings of injunction or any other 
civil proceeding to prevent, pro- 
hibit, enjoin, and restrain such 
violations. * * ® 





section 1 of the local act, so far as the question here involved is 
concerned, are substantially identical. Section 4 of the Sherman 
Act confers jurisdiction in respect of violations of the act upon the 
several district courts of the United States. Section 3 of the local 
act confers jurisdiction upon the district courts of Puerto Rico in 
respect of violations of that act. 

First. Section 3 of the Sherman Act extends to “any Territory of 
the United States.” But it is urged that Puerto Rico cannot be 
brought within the intent of this phrase, and, therefore, the section 
does not apply to that dependency. The point is not well made. 
When the Sherman Act was passed (1890), we had no insular 
dependencies; and, necessarily the application of section 3 did not 
extend beyond our continental domain; and, undoubtedly, it was 
this domain which was in the immediate contemplation of Congress. 
Certainly, Congress at that time did not have Puerto Rico in mind. 
But that is not enough. It is necessary to go further and to say 
that if the acquisition of that insular dependency had been fore- 
seen, Congress would have so varied its comprehensive language as 
to exclude it from the operation of the act (Dartmouth College v. 
Woodward, 4 Wheat. 518, 644; Ozawa v. United States, 260 U. 8. 
178, 195-196; United States v. Thind, 261 U. S. 204, 207-208). The 
only question, therefore, is whether the word “territory,” as used in 
section 3 of the Sherman Act, properly can be applied to a de- 
pendency now bearing the relation to the United States which is 
borne by Puerto Rico. 


In Balzac v. Puerto Rico (258 U. S. 298, 304-305) it was held that, 
although the sixth amendment of the Constitution, with respect 
to the right of trial by jury, applied to the Territories of the 
United States, it did not apply to territory belonging to the United 
States which had not been incorporated into the Union; and that 
neither the Philippines nor Puerto Rico was territory which had 
been so incorporated or had become a part of the United States 
as distinguished from merely belonging to it. But it is evident 
from a consideration of the pertinent acts of Congress and the deci- 
sions of this Court with respect to these acts that whether Puerto 
Rico comes within a given congressional act applicable in terms 
to a “Territory” depends upon the character and aim of the act. 
Words generally have different shades of meaning, and are to be 
construed, if reasonably possible, to effectuate the intent of the 
lawmakers; and this meaning in particular instances is to be 
arrived at not only by a consideration of the words themselves, but 
by considering as well the context, the purposes of the law, and 
the circumstances under which the words were employed (Atlantic 
Cleaners & Dyers v. United States, 286 U. S. 427, 433; Helvering v. 
Stockholms, Etc., Bank, 293 U. 8S. 84, 86, 87-88). Thus, although 
Puerto Rico is not a Territory within the reach of the sixth and 
seventh amendments and may not be a “Territory” within the 
meaning of the word as used in some statutes, we held in Kopel v. 
Bingham (211 U. S. 468, 474, 475, 476) that Puerto Rico was @ 
“Territory” within the meaning of section 5278 of the Revised 
Statutes, which provides for the demand and surrender of fugitive 
criminals by Governors of Territories as well as of States. The 
Court said that it was impossible to hold that Puerto Rico was 
not intended to have power to reclaim fugitives from its justice 
or that it was intended that it should be an asylum for fugitives 
from the United States. The word “Territory” as used in that 
statute was defined as meaning “a portion of the country not in- 
cluded within the limits of any State and not yet admitted as a 
State into the Union, but organized under the laws of Congress, 
with a separate legislature under a Territorial governor and other 
Officers appointed by the President and Senate of the United 
States.” And the Court concluded, “It may be justly asserted 
that Puerto Rico is a completely organized Territory, although not 
a Territory incorporated into the United States, and that there 
is no reason why Puerto Rico should not be held to be such a 
Territory as is comprised in section 5278." See Porto Rico v. 
Rosaly (227 U. 8. 270, 274). Compare Talbott v. Silver Bow County 
(139 U. S. 438, 444-445). 

With equal force it may be said here that there is no reason why 
Puerto Rico should not be held to be a “Territory” within the 
meaning of section 3 of the Sherman Act. We pointed out in the 
Atlantic Cleaners & Dyers case, supra, page 435, that in the light of 
the applicable history and circumstances, it was apparent that 

meant to deal comprehensively with the subject of con- 
tracts, combinations, and conspiracies in restraint of trade, “and to 
that end to exercise all the power it possessed”; that while Con- 
gress in passing section 1 exercised only the power conferred by 
the commerce clause, in passing section 3 it exercised a general 
power, unlimited by that clause. We therefore concluded that the 
word “trade” as used in section 3 should be given a more extended 
meaning than the same word as used in section 1. 

If, as we there determined, Congress intended by the Sherman 
Act to exert all the power it possessed in respect of the subject 
matter—trade and commerce—it ts equally reasonable to conclude 
that Congress intended to include all Territories to which its powers 
might extend. The same reason which requires the utmost liber- 
ality of construction in of the word “trade” also requires 
the same degree of liberality of construction in respect of the word 
“Territory”; and we hold, accordingly, that the word “Territory” 
was used in its most comprehensive sense, as embracing all organ- 
ized Territories, whether incorporated into the United States or not, 
including Puerto Rico. 

Second. The court below held that although section 1 of the 
locs! act contained some words not to be found in section 3 of the 
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Sherman Act, the pertinent provisions were in substance the same; 
that the act charged in the information as a crime under the local 
statute was the same as that denounced as a crime in the Sherman 
Act; and that in each instance the offense was a crime against the 
sovereignty of the United States. With that view we agree. But 
that court concluded that the act of Congress preempted the 
ground occupied by the local act and superseded it; and conse- 
quently the local district court was without jurisdiction of the 
offense. With that conclusion we are unable to agree. 

1. Section 14 of the Foraker Act, passed April 12, 1900 (ch. 191, 
31 Stat. 77, 80) provided that the statutory laws of the United 
States, not locally inapplicable, should have the same force and 
effect in Puerto Rico as in the United States, with certain ex- 
ceptions not material here. Section 27 (p. 82) provided “That 
all local legislative powers hereby granted shall be vested in a 
legislative assembly * * *.” And by section 32 (pp. 83-84), it 
was provided that the legislative authority “shall extend to all 
matters of a legislative character not locally inapplicable * * *.” 
These various provisions are continued in force by sections 9, 25, 
and 37 of the Organic Act of March 2, 1917 (ch. 145, 39 Stat. 951). 
These provisions do not differ in substance from the various pro- 
visions relating to the powers of the organized and incorporated 
continental Territories of the United States, in respect of which 
this court said in Clinton v. Englebrecht (13 Wall. 434, 441) that 
the theory upon which these Territories have been organized “has 
ever been that of leaving to the inhabitants all the powers of self- 
government consistent with the supremacy and supervision of na- 
tional authority, and with certain fundamental principles estab- 
lished by Congress”; and in Hornbuckle v. Toombs (18 Wall. 648, 
655-656) we said: “The powers thus exercised by the Territorial 
legislatures are nearly as extensive as those exercised by any State 
legislature.” See also Cope v. Cope (137 U.S. 682, 684) where this 
court, speaking of this typical general provision contained in the 
Utah Organic Act, said that, with the exceptions noted in the pro- 
vision itself, “the power of the Territorial legislature was appar- 
ently as plenary as that of the legislature of a State.” In Maynard 
v. Hill (125 U. S. 190, 204) the essential similarity of the various 
provisions in respect of the powers of Territorial legislatures was 
pointed out, and it was said that what were “rightful subjects of 
legislation” was to be determined “by an examination of the sub- 
jects upon which legislatures had been in the practice of acting 
with the consent and approval of the people they represented.” 

The grant of legislative power in respect of local matters, con- 
tained in section 32 of the Foraker Act, and continued in force 
by section 37 of the Organic Act of 1917, is as broad and compre- 
hensive as language could make it. The primary question posed 
by the challenge to the validity of the act under consideration is 
whether the matter covered by the act is one “of a legislative char- 
acter not locally inapplicable.” It requires no argument to dem- 
onstrate that a conspiracy in restraint of trade within the borders 
of Puerto Rico is clearly a local matter, and that it falls within 
the precise terms of the power granted by sections 32 and 37 of 
the respective acts in which the grant is found. The power being 
given without express limitation, a conclusion that the present 
exercise of the power is precluded by the existence of section 3 
of the Sherman Act must rest upon the assumption that a con- 
gressional statute penalizing specific local behavior and a statute 
of Puerto Rico to the same effect cannot coexist. With due re- 
gard to the status of the Territory, the character of its established 
government, the positive terms of the congressional grant of 
power, and the lack of conflict between the two acts, that assump- 
tion must be rejected. 

2. The aim of the Foraker Act and the Organic Act was to give 
Puerto Rico full power of local self-determination, with an auton- 
omy similar to that of the States and incorporated Territories 
(Gromer v. Standard Dredging Co., 224 U. S. 362, 370; Porto Rico v. 
Rosaly, supra, p. 274). The effect was to confer upon the Terri- 
tory many of the attributes of quasi sovereignty possessed by the 
States—as, for example, immunity from suit without their con- 
sent (Porto Rico v. Rosaly, supra). By those acts the typical 
American governmental structure, consisting of the three inde- 
pendent departments—legislative, executive, and judicial—was 
erected. “A body politic’—a commonwealth—was created (31 
Stat. 79, sec. 7, ch. 191). The power of taxation, the power to en- 
act and enforce laws, and other characteristically governmental 
powers were vested. And so far as local matters are concerned, 
as we have already shown in respect of the continental territories, 
legislative powers were conferred nearly, if not quite, as extensive 
as those exercised by the State legislatures. 

This comprehensive grant of legislative power made by Congress 
plainly recognizes the great desirability of devolving upon the local 
government the responsibility of searching out local offenses and 
prosecuting them in the local tribunals. The insular supreme 
court in this case declared in emphatic terms the wisdom of such 
local control in respect of the matter dealt with by the act in 
question. Although striking down, with evident reluctance, the act 
as invalid, that court said: “The right of the insular legislature 
and officers to prosecute and punish such monopolies as may be 
set up within our jurisdiction is really inestimable. It was so 
understood by our legislature when it took upon itself to legis- 
late on the subject. This is a wholesome and necessary legis- 
lation that should be enforced through the insular courts. It 
must be admitted that the people of Puerto Rico have a special 
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interest in prosecuting before the courts those citizens who violate 
its own laws. No matter how interested the National Government 
may be in prosecuting such offenses, instances might occur where 
the latter would pass unnoticed by the Federal officers, or where, 


for some reason or other, such officers might not display the same 
activity and interest that is to be expected from the local officials.” 

3. In the light of the foregoing considerations, including the 
sweeping character of the congressional grant of power contained in 
the Foraker Act and the Organic Act of 1917, the general purpose 
of Congress to confer power upon the government of Puerto Rico 
to legislate in respect of all local matters is made manifest. In this 
connection it is significant that the only express limitation upon 
the power is, that in certain of its aspects, it shall be exercised con- 
sistently with the provisions of the respective acts. See sections 37 
and 57 of the Organic Act, and section 32 of the Foraker Act. Nothing 
is expressed in these acts or, so far as we are advised, in any other 
Federal act which suggests a congressional intent to limit the 
exercise of the power of local legislation to those subjects in re- 
spect of which there is an absence of explicit legislation by Con- 
gress; and we find nothing in the nature of the power or in the 
consequences likely to ensue from the duplicate exercise of it 
which requires an implication to that effect. 

Our attention is called to certain differences of language in the 
two acts and it is urged that these differences create a “risk” of 
conflict of interpretation betwcen the local courts and the Federal 
district courts. The fear of conflicting decisions is more fanciful 
than real, since we agree with the court below that there is in fact 
no substantial conflict between the pertinent provisions of the two 
statutes. But in the unlikely event that, in spite of this conclu- 
sion, a conflict of decisions shall arise the power of the Federal 
appellate courts to resolve that conflict is clear (secs. 128 (a) 
and 240, Judicial Code, as amended by the act of Feb. 13, 1925, 
c. 229, 43 Stat. 936; U. S. C.,- secs. 225, 347). 

It likewise is clear that the legislative duplication gives rise to 
no danger of a second prosecution and conviction, or of double pun- 
ishment for the same offense. The risk of double jeopardy? does 
not exist. Both the Territorial and Federal laws and the 
courts, whether exercising Federal or local jurisdiction, are crea- 
tions emanating from the same sovereignty. (See Balzac v. Porto 
Rico, supra, p. 312.) Prosecution under one of the laws in the 
appropriate court necessarily will bar a prosecution under the 
other law in another court (Grafton v. United States, 206 U. S. 333). 
In that case Grafton, a soldier in the Army, had been acquitted 
by a general court martial convened in the Philippine Islands of a 
crime not capital, alleged to have been committed in violation 
of the sixty-second article of war. Subsequently, a criminal in- 
formation in the name of the United States was filed in a Philip- 
pine court of first instance, charging him with the same offense 
committed in violation of a locai law. This court held that the 
acquittal of the accused by the court martial precluded his being 
again tried for the same offense in the civil courts, for the reason 
that he would thus be put twice in jeopardy of punishment. The 
3ixty-second article of war* was a Federal statute (Rev. Stat., 
sec. 1342). The general court martial was a Federal tribunal. The 
Philippine act was a local law; and the court of first instance was a 
local court. But both of the laws and both of the courts owed 
their existence to the same supreme authority. The situation pre- 
sented there was, in all essentials, the same as that presented 
here. The decision of the court in that case rested upon the 
ground that the accused, having been acquitted by the Federal 
tribunal, could not be subjected to prosecution in another court, 
civil or military, of the same sovereignty. We held that although 
the same act might constitute distinct offenses against a State 
and against the United States, for both of which the accused might 
be prosecuted, that rule had no application to acts committed in 
the Philippine Islands. We said (pp. 354-355): “The Government 
of a State does not derive its powers from the United States, while 
the Government of the Philippines owes its existence wholly to the 
United States, and its judicial tribunals exert all their powers by 
authority of the United States. The jurisdiction and authority of 
the United States over that territory and its inhabitants, for all 
legitimate purposes of government, is paramount. So that the cases 
holding that the same acts committed in a State of the Union may 
constitute an offense against the United States and also a distinct 
offense against the State, do not apply here, where the two tri- 
bunals that tried the accused exert all their powers under and by 
authority of the same Government—that of the United States.” 

An attempt is made to distinguish the Grafton case on the 
ground that but one statute was there involved—namely, the 
statute of the Philippine Islands—and that both the general 
court martial and the Philippine court undertook to enforce that 





*The fifth amendment to the Constitution provides “nor shall 
any person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb.” Section 2 (the Bill of Rights) of the 
Puerto Rico Organic Act of 1917 (39 Stat. 951) provides that “no 
person for the same offense shall be twice put in jeopardy of pun- 
ishment.” 

*“All crimes not capital * * °* which officers and soldiers 
may be guilty of * * ®* are to be taken cognizance of by a 
general * * * court [martial], * * * and punished at the 
discretion of such court.” 
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statute. Obviously that view is incorrect. The court-martial pro- 
ceeding was not to enforce the Philippine legislation, but to 
enforce the sixty-second article of war; and that article was 
nonetheless a Federal law, distinct from the local law, because it 
might be necessary to refer to the local law to determine whether 
the act charged against the soldier was embraced by the term 
“crimes” in the sixty-second article. This is well illustrated by 
section 289 of the Criminal Code (18 U. S. C., sec. 468), which, 
in respect of offenses committed upon places subject to the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the United States within the limits of a 
State or organized Territory or District, makes applicable the 
laws of such State, Territory, or District in respect of such of- 
fenses. Prosecutions under that section, however, are not to 
enforce the laws of the State, Territory, or District, but to en- 
force the Federal law, the details of which, instead of being 
recited, are adopted by reference. See United States v. Press 
Publishing Co. (219 U. S. 1). 

4. The decisions of the supreme courts of four States, rendered 
when the States were newly created from former Territories, are, 
except in one particular, of which we shall speak later, in har- 
mony with the views we have expressed. Those decisions, though 
not conclusive, are entitled to great weight, because they dealt 
with Territorial powers in operation at a time so shortly before 
the rendition of the decisions that the judges who rendered them 
well may be credited with such knowledge of the purpose of 
these powers and their history and application as to make these 
judges peculiarly competent to decide questions relating thereto. 

The Supreme Court of Wyoming, in a very full and carefully 
drawn opinion, reached the conclusion that a statute of that 
Territory defining and punishing the crime of bigamy was valid 
and enforceable, notwithstanding the fact that an act of Congress 
defined and prescribed punishment for the same crime when com- 
mitted in any of the Territories (In re Murphy, 5 Wyo. 297). 
Following its discussion in respect of the relations between the 
National and Territorial Governments, and the extensive powers 
which had been conferred upon the latter, that court (p. 315) 
concluded: “* * * the crime of bigamy as defined and punish- 
able by act of Congress is a crime against the sovereignty of the 
United States. The act of Congress embraces no express limita- 
tion upon the right of the Territory to also punish the same act 
as an offense against it and its local laws, nor upon the local 
legislature to enact a law defining and providing a punishment 
therefor as an offense against the Territorial sovereignty. As there 
are in practical and legal effect two governments, although the 
one emanates from the other, we are unable to perceive why the 
legislature of the Territory under the general grant of power with 
which it was invested may not have enacted a valid law assuming 
to punish as a Territorial offense the crime of bigamy. It does 
not conflict with the United States statute. It could not and did 
not assume to destroy the force or effect of the congressional pro- 
vision. It could not have assumed to offer immunity to those 
desiring to contract polygamous marriages. By silence it could 
only have refused to punish it as a Territorial crime. To avoid 
this possibility Congress undertook to punish it as a crime against 
the Federal Government.” That decision was followed by the 
Supreme Court of Utah in State v. Norman (16 Utah 457). 

The Wyoming and the Utah courts thought that prosecution and 
punishment could be had under both statutes and attempted to 
justify that view by invoking the rule applicable to State and 
Federal statutes denouncing the same criminal acts. This, of 
course, in the light of our later decision in the Grafton case, is now 
seen to be erroneous; but the error does not affect the accuracy 
of the reasoning and conclusion of these courts upon the main 
point—that the local statute was a valid exercise of Territorial 
power, notwithstanding the identical legislation by Congress. 

In Territory v. Guyott (9 Mont. 46), a territorial statute making 
it a felony to sell, barter, or give intoxicating liquor to an Indian, 
was sustained against the contention that the authority of the 
Territory to pass the statute had been foreclosed by section 2139, 
United States Revised Statutes, which defines and punishes the 
same offense. 

Territory v. Long Bell Lumber Co. (22 Okla. 890) involved the 
validity of the Antitrust Act passed by the former territorial leg- 
islature. Suits were brought against the defendants, charging vio- 
lations of the territorial act, which were also violations of the 
Sherman Act. The court sustained the validity of the territorial 
act, holding that it was not repugnant to or in conflict with the 
Federal act. In doing so, it followed the reasoning of, and relied 
upon, the Wyoming, Montana, and Utah decisions, above cited. 

The Supreme Court of the Territory of Arizona, in Territory v. 
Alexander (11 Ariz. 172), had before it for consideration a bigamy 
statute like that involved in the Wyoming case, and erroneously 
held it to be invalid. In reaching that conclusion, it expressly 
rejected the Wyoming, Utah, and Montana decisions upon the 
authority of Davis v. Beason (138 U. S. 333), a case which we shall 
presently consider. 

5. There is some general language in El Paso & Northeastern 
Railway Co. v. Gutierrez (215 U. 8. 87) and Davis v. Beason, supra, 
which, considered apart from the question which was involved and 
apart from the opinions in their entirety, seems to support the deci- 
sions of the court below in the present case. The opinion of the 
court below and the argument of respondents here rest in the main 
upon these cases. An examination of them, however, will show 
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that they have been misunderstood. The Gutierrez case involved 
the validity of a statute of the Territory of New Mexico, which 
provided that no action for injuries inflicting death caused by 
and person or corporation in the Territory should be maintained 
unless the person claiming damages should, within 90 days a‘ter 
the infliction of the injuries complained of and 30 days be‘ore 
commencing suit, serve upon the defendant an affidavit covering 
certain specified particulars. The statute also required that suit 
must be brought within a year and in a specified district court of 
the Territory. The statute is set forth in full in the margin of the 
opinion of this court in Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway vy. 
Sowers (213 U. S. 55, 59-63). An action was brought in Texas by 
Enedina Gutierrez against the railway company to recover damages 
tor the death of her intestate. The accident causing the death hap- 
pened in New Mexico, and the railway company set up the New 
Mexico statute by way of special plea and answer. A writ of error 
brought here for review the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Texas holding that the case was controlled by the Federal Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act (34 Stat. 232) and refusing to give effect to the 
New Mexico statute—a statute which was plainly an attempted 
restriction upon the right of action conferred in unlimited terms by 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, and, therefore, in direct con- 
flict with that act. In deciding the question, this court said that 
there could be no doubt that the act of Congress “would necessarily 
supersede the Territorial law regulating the same subject.” This is 
broad language; but it must be construed in the light of the 
question presented which was whether a Territorial act, in plain 
conflict with the Federal act, was valid. In that situation the 
applicable rule is that formulated by Chief Justice Marshal! in 
Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264, 399), where, speaking for this 
court, he said: “It is a maxim, not to be disregarded, that general 
expressions, in every opinion, are to be taken in connection with 
the case in which those expressions are used. If they go beyond 
the case, they may be respected, but ought not to control the 
judgment in a subsequent suit, when the very point is presented 
for decision.” See, also, Humphrey's Executor v. United States (295 
U. S. 602, 627) and cases cited. 

In the course of the opinion rendered by this court in Davis 
v. Beason, supra (p. 348), it was said: ““The cases in which the 
legislation of Congress will supersede the legislation of a State 
or Territory, without specific provisions to that effect, are those 
in which the same matter is the subject of legislation by both. 
There the action of Congress may well be considered as covering 
the entire ground.” This generalization was not necessary to the 
decision of the case, and, taken literally, cannot stand, because, 
as in the Gutierrez case, it omits the element of actual conflict 
between the two acts of legislation. The decision itself sus- 
tained the validity of a statute penalizing any person who teaches, 
advises, counsels, or encourages the practice of bigamy or poly- 
gamy, notwithstanding there was a general act of Congress which 
had for its object the suppression of bigamy and polygamy in 
the Territories. And the court said in its opinion (p. 341) 
that bigamy and polygamy are “crimes by the laws of the United 
States, and they are crimes by the laws of Idaho”; and further 
(p. 348), that the act of Congress was a general law applicable 
to all Territories and “does not purport to restrict the legisiation 
of the Territories over kindred offenses or over the means for 
their ascertainment and prevention.” Each of the two observa- 
tions which we have last quoted, may have gone beyond the 
necessities of the case and may fall within the rule announced 
by Chief Justice Marshall in the Cohens case. In any event, how- 
ever, they indicate that the general statement first quoted is not 
to be given the sweeping effect which a categorical reading of 
the words might at first suggest. 

Only a word need be said about Domenech v. National City Bank 
(294 U. 8. 199), which the court below thought lent support to its 
Judgment. That case involved the validity of a tax sought to be 
imposed by Puerto Rico upon a branch of a national bank or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States. We held that section 
6219 of the Revised Statutes was in force in Puerto Rico and that 
that section forbade the tax. The grant to the territory of the 
general power to tax did not constitute consent on the part of 
Congress that a tax not authorized by section 5219 could be laid; 
and it is upon that ground that our decision rests. The conflict 
between the tax and the Federal law we regarded as plain. 

6. Finally, it is contended that, if the local antitrust act and 
the Sherman Act both stand, a conflict of jurisdiction between the 
Federal courts and the local courts may result. But clearly there 
is slight, if any, ground for the apprehension. The local act 
simply confers jurisdiction upon the local courts to enforce that 
act. No attempt, of course, is made to confer jurisdiction upon 
those courts to enforce the Sherman Act, or upon the Federal 
courts to enforce the local act. It is hard to see why a conflict 
as to which law shall be enforced and which jurisdiction shall be 
invoked should ever arise, since the officers charged with the 
administration and enforcement of both acts are, in the last analy- 
sis, under the control of the same sovereignty and, it well may 
be assumed, will work in harmony. 

We conclude that the antitrust act of Puerto Rico is valid and 
enforceable; and, accordingly, the Judgment below is reversed. 
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The United States Customs Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 11 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY HON. GEORGE STEWART BROWN, JUDGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Hon. George Stewart Brown, judge of the United States 
Customs Court, entitled “‘The United States Customs Court.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TERRITORIAL JURISDICTION—CASES COMING BEFORE CourT SOMETIMES 
INVOLVE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF TREATIES—SERIOUS CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES Oc- 
CASIONALLY ARISE—VALUATION OR APPRAISEMENT CASES—Most Im- 
PORTANT PHASE OF CouRT’S JURISDICTION Is DECISION OF CASES 
ARISING From RULINGS OF COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FIXING RATE 
AND AMOUNT OF Duty TAKEN AT CUSTOMHOUSE—SITUATION OF 
Customs TAXEs, Etc. 


(By Hon. George Stewart Brown, judge of the United States 
Customs Court) 


The United States Customs Court was created to hear and decide 
controversies arising between the Government and the citizens who 
import foreign merchandise. 

The court’s jurisdiction covers the entire continental United 
States in addition to Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The cases 
coming before the court often involve claims for refund running 
into millions of dollars and sometimes, as did the wood-pulp and 
American-bottoms cases, involve interesting and important ques- 
tions of international law and the construction of treaties, and 
occasionally serious constitutional questions. Although the court 
is in the Department of Justice, its decisions appear in the semi- 
annual publication known as Treasury Decisions. 

The principal trial rooms and the clerk’s offices are located at 
201 Varick Street, New York City, for the reason that a large per- 
centage of the total importations are made at that port. Regular 
dockets are held at stated terms each year at all the important 
cities in the country, and upon request a hearing can be had at 
practically any place which may be convenient to the importer. 
In addition to the seaboard cities, such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Tampa, New Orleans, and 
Galveston, and on the Pacific coast, Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles, regular terms are held and dockets heard 
at such inland cities as Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, etc. 

Under the American system an importer at an inland city like 
Cincinnati may actually import merchandise at Baltimore, Boston, 
or Galveston, and instead of making entry at the seaboard, he may 
place the merchandise in a bonded carrier and formally make 
entry in the customs district where he resides. At the latter place 
the decisions of the collector and the local appraising officer take 
place, complaint in the form of protest or appeal is made, and 
the trial of the appraisement or classification case is had nearby. 

Thus every importer, no matter where he resides, may have a 
hearing near where he lives, and where his expert or trade wit- 
nesses are readily accessible. The full nisi prius function is per- 
formed by the Customs Court, the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals being appellate only. 

Tariff classification has always seemed to lend itself to litigation. 
There are a multitude of tariff cases reported in the Supreme Court 
Reports, Federal Reporter, and Federal Cases, running back to the 
beginning of the Government. Under what taxing provision an 
importation will fall frequently depends upon the application of 
such legal rules as commercial designation (borrowed from the law 
merchant), i. e., by what name an article is bought and sold in the 
trade (this rule is expounded in a long line of Supreme Court 
decisions collected in Lamont, Corliss & Co. v. United States, 
T. D. 44083, 57 T. D. 906), its component material, its chief value, 
the way it is manufactured, its chemical composition, its use or 
chief use, its similarity to a taxed group of articles, which of two 
provisions more particularly cover it, etc., etc. The application of 
these rules cover a wide field of business law involving the cus- 
toms and practice of traders as well as matters elucidated by scien- 
tific expert and trade testimony. Almost all phases of the rules of 
statutory construction as well as many other rules of law are dealt 
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with in the application of customs law to particular instances and 
situations 

In Ehrhardt v. Schroeder (155 U. 8S. 124, p. 129), the Supreme 
Court, after discussing the very limited judicial review, which fre- 
quently exists, of the acts of ordinary tax assessors, says: 

“In the case of customs duties, however, a party dissatisfied with 
the classification of imports may apply to the courts to have ex- 
amined and reviewed everything involving the legality of the de- 
mand which has been made upon him by the collector * °* *, 
The unlawful demand of the duty does not conclude his rights, 
but, at the most, merely lays upon him, the inconvenience of going 
before a tribunal in which those rights will be declared.” 





JUDGMENT MAY WIPE OUT ALL PROFIT 


Valuation or appraisement cases frequently involve large sums 
of money and with the penalties incident thereto the judgment 
may wipe out for the importer the profit from the sale of the goods 
whose value under an ad valorem rate is in contest. 

Moreover, if the advance over the entered value is sustained at 
more than 75 percent, the decision may involve the goods in for- 
feiture proceedings and perhaps lead up to criminal action against 
the merchant himself. Penalties for undervaluation may be re- 
mitted upon timely petition with a showing that there was no 
intention to defraud, or deceive, United States v. Fish (268 U. 8. 
607). In valuation cases the appeal may be either by the Govern- 
ment or by the importer from the action of the administrative 
official who appraises the value in the first instance. This appeal 
goes to a single judge with a further appeal to a division of three, 
and on questions of law only to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals at Washington, D.C. (Sec. 501, pt. II, Tariff Act of 1930.) 


THE REMEDY IS ALL-INCLUSIVE 








consists in deciding cases arising from the decisions of the col 


The most important phase of the customs court's jurisdiction 
lector of customs, in fixing the rate and amount of duty which is 


taken at the customhouse. This is called the classification side, 
but it covers many other matters where administrative action, not 
dealing with classification per se, fixes the rate and amount of 


duty as assessed by the collector in his liquidation, and from 
which, therefore, protest also lies. 

For instance, if the collector’s decision came about by reason 
of a regulation passed by the Secretary of the Treasury under his 
general authority to pass reasonable regulations to carry out the 
law, the legality of such regulations can be tested on protest of 
the collector’s decision which starts the case before the Custcms 
Court. (Conkey’s case, G. A. 7668, 28 T. D. 82, Affd. 6 C. A. R 
487. Goodseli’s case, G. A. 3880, T. D. 18078, d. 91 Fed. 519 
United States v. R. H. C. B. Co., 16 C. C. A. 248.) Or, again, if 
an anpraisement by a local appraiser or a reappraisement by the 






appraising court is illegal for any jurisdictional defect, its legality 
may be attacked before the classification division of the customs 
court by protesting the decision of the collector who must adopt 
such appraised value in his liquidation (United States v. Passa- 
vant, 169 U. S. 16; Kean v. United States, T. D. 46186, 20 C.C. P. A.) 

The amount of duty fixed by the collector’s liquidation is often 
affected by legal questions growing out of the weight, the pack- 
ing, or marking of the goods, the size of the package, their short 
shipment, the allowance for tare and draft, whether goods put 
together must be treated as entireties, clerical errors in enteriz 
interpretation of words fixing the tax upon “clean content” com- 
parison with standard strength or other characteristics or f \ 
and questions of residence and citizenship as affecting Americans 
returning from abroad. These and similar questions may be liti- 
gated and refunds recovered when the paragraph under which the 
article should be taxed, i. e., the classification proper—is not in 
dispute. Other such instances are as follows: 

Marriott v. Brune (9 How. 619) was a leading case on non- 
importation, preventing the application of the customs tax to the 
part of the shipment which did not actually arrive in this country. 

American Sugar Refining Co. v. United States (181 U. S. 610) 
declared the effect upon the duty of the evaporation from sugar 
during the voyage. 

Lawder v. Stone (187 U. S. 281) made an equitable allowance 
for duty upon certain decayed and damaged goods. 

United States v. Falk (204 U. S. 143) decided when the weight 
of goods entered for warehouse should be calculated. 

Schoenfeld v. Hendricks (152 U. S. 691) deals with the broad 
scope of the jurisdiction and its exclusive character. 

Charges for storage under Pure Food Law were held illegal in 
United States v. Acker, etc. (133 Fed. 842). 

Jurisdiction was sustained in declaring illegal a fee on packed 
package on merchandise not entered. United States v. American 
Express (154 Fed. 996). 

In United States v. Ranlett, etc. (172 U. S. 133), where American 
goods returned were mingled with others, the Supreme Court made 
a fair approximation of those held to be exempt from duty. 

In Hoeninghaus v. United States (172 U. S. 622) penalties for 
undervaluation were held to attach to entry of specific duty goods 
where the amount must not be less than a specified ad valorem. 
(For other examples see Customs Duties, 17 Corpus Juris, p. 528, 
by Charles E. McNabb and Frank L. Lawrence, and the Digest of 
Customs cases prepared by Thomas J. Doherty, published by the 
Treasury Department as Compilation of Customs Laws, 1908, and a 
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supplemental Digest by John J. Mulvaney, published by the Treas- 
ury Department in two volumes in 1918, and Judicial Review in 
Customs Taxation, Forum Magazine, July 1918.) 


THE CITIZEN AND THE STATE 


Among the ancient conventional legal fictions ts the fiction that 
the state cannot be sued. If the state commits a wrong for 
which there would be legal redress between private parties there 
is no legal redress against the state itself except by its own volun- 
tary permission. This idea comes from the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the monarch. 

While the Supreme Court (Langford v. United States, 101 U. 8. 
341) has held that the maxim “The king can do no wrong” 
has no place in our system of government, nevertheless, the state 
itself cannot be sued directly without the authority of a statute 
authorizing such remedy. 

In other words, if all the people acting collectively through the 
state retain or take money or property to which they are not 
entitled from one of their number, he has no redress at law to 
recover it unless by special permission of the state. Perhaps 
because, as applied to tax matters where the necessity of a remedy 
is 60 apparent, it would in effect be dishonest for the state to 
withhold such judicial remedy, and in such circumstances illegally 
keep the citizen’s money, an indirect remedy was evolved by the 
courts by judicial construction without any statutory authority 
therefor. 

Thus it was early held that there was a remedy at common 
law against the tax collector for assessing an erroneous amount 
or rate of tax, on the theory that the collector, when he made a 
mistake, went outside the law and became personally liable for 
the excess paid by the citizen under protest (Elliott v. Swartwout, 
10 Peters, 137; Bend v. Hoyt, 13 Peters, 263). 


SITUATION OF CUSTOMS TAXPAYER 


As the Government was bound to protect its collector and reim- 
burse him for any judgment which might thus be recovered against 
him, the effect of this rule of law was in reality to allow a suit 
against the Government under another name. 

While this rule applies to all forms of taxation, it is peculiarly 
applicable to customs taxation in view of the commercial circum- 
stances under which goods are imported. In many forms of taxa- 
tion the citizen can obtain a judicial review of administrative 
action increasing the rate or amount of his assessment without 
paying the tax in advance. In the case of tariff taxation he must 
pay his tax in advance, and if he does not thereafter obtain a 
judicial review he is left to the mercy of the administrative 
officials and their interpretation of the law and facts. In effect, 
this amounts to a government of men and not of law. 

Imported merchandise is either sold in advance or contracted 
for in advance, or brought in to satisfy the demand of an existing 
market for the particular class of goods, and must be promptly 
delivered or promptly sold. The exigencies of the Government 
revenue require that duty must be paid in the first instance at 
whatever rate and amount the administrative officials demand. 
These administrative officials, acting with proper caution (as they 
should) so as to avoid any erroneous construction of law or mis- 
take of fact, which might result in a loss of revenue, must neces- 
sarily resolve every doubt in favor of the Government and demand 
the highest rate and amount of duty. That is not only their 
justification and their right, but their duty as well. This the 
citizen must, perforce, pay in order to get his goods to market 
and any question of law or disputed fact of necessity be postponed 
for subsequent judicial inquiry to determine whether or not there 
should be a refund of excess payment. As Mr. Justice Lamar says 
in United States v. Sherman (237 U. S. 146), page 152: “The Gov- 
ernment will not allow foreign goods to be brought into this coun- 
try and then litigate with the importer as to the amount of duty. 
Neither bond, nor security, nor retention of the goods during iti 
gation, will dispense with the necessity of payment. * * 
When that has been done, Congress, in order to prevent mpustien, 
has given the importer, who thus pays and protests, the right to 
bring the goods into the United States, has granted him the oppor- 
tunity to review the finding of the collector, and has also given 
him the promise of a refund in case the collector is found to have 
made an overcharge) .” 

Of all the many varieties of governmental action committed to 
the executive branches of the Government, taxation is the one as 
to which little or no discretion is or ought to be confided to the 
judgment of the administrative officials. Our tax laws should 
never direct the executive authority to levy or not to levy a par- 
ticular sum of money or to determine the individuals or classes, 
or the property or classes of property, or activities upon which the 
burden shall fall. The delegation of such discretion is obnoxious 
as destructive of individual freedom under any form of constitu- 
tional government. 

Yet if, under a particular tax act the executive official adminis- 
tering the same, without judicial review of his findings of fact or 
law, determines what the tax object is, he in effect fixes such 
taxable object, and what rate it shall pay, instead of the legislature. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW NECESSARY 


Again, the legislature decrees that a house or an imported article 
shall pay a proportion of its value in taxes, or a business a cer- 
tain percentage of an excess profit, or an inheritance a fixed pro- 
portion thereof in descending to certain relations. If an executive 
officer, vigilant to aid the Treasury, acting upon the most efficient 
and best qualified expert advice, conclusively determined the value 
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of the house or imported article, fixed the method of calculating 
the excess profit, or ruled upon the legitimacy of a disputed rela- 
tionship thus determining the inheritance rate, without any right 
on the part of the citizen to test the accuracy of such findings by 
presenting affirmative evidence and by rigid cross-examination of 
the Government witnesses—under the sanctions and protections of 
&@ judicial hearing, before a tribunal independent of executive con- 
trol—autocracy of the worst form would inevitably result. 

Whatever arguments may be presented upon the claim that 
executive efficiency may occasionally be advanced by bestowing an 
absolute discretion upon some officer in making administrative 
decisions of a certain character—for instance, concerning the 
health, morals, or police of a community—such arguments can 
never apply to the official act of administering a tax law; that is, 
in collecting the taxes from those persons upon whom the legis- 
lature, by general rule, has imposed the obligation of financially 
supporting the state. It may be occasionally considered neces- 
sary to commit to a health officer’s discretion the compliance with 
@ sanitary regulation concerning, say, the construction of a cow 
stable in order to prevent infection in milk or for the combat of 
disease, or to a building inspector to determine whether the owne 
has made his building safe for use, or safe against fire danger. 
However, even in matters of this kind, such discretion, if not 
subject to judicial review, may be greatly abused. But after the 
legislature has fixed the class of taxable persons or taxable objects 
and prescribed the rate and amount of tax to be collected therec- 
from or thereon, it is plain that the existence of the facts which 
bring the person or object within the class, and the interpretation 
of the language used by the lawmakers in describing the class, can 
never be safely left to the fiat or discretion of any executive officer. 

A judicial review of such administrative action must of neces- 
sity be provided. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIARY 


To be effective, such judicial review must be before a tribunal 
independent of executive control. 

Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, in his Principles of Constitutional Gov- 
ernment (summarizes the chapter on the courts in Europe as 
follows: 

“We may say, then, that one of the fundamental principles of 
constitutional government, as seen in the law of modern European 
states, is: 

“First. The existence of judicial bodies independent in tenure 
of the executive; which shall, 

“Second. Apply the law regulating the relations of individuals 
one with another—usually called the private law—by deciding the 
cases brought before them; and, 

“Third. Shall apply in the same manner the law regulating the 
relations between officers of the government and private in-i- 
viduals—usually called the public or administrative law. 

“Whether a formal distinction is made between the private and 
the administrative law, and whether these two functions are dis- 
charged by the same courts, are matters of comparatively little 
tmportance. The important thing is that the courts which have 
these powers shall be independent of the executive. Without such 
independence it may be said that constitutional government is 


2, 

e sole function of the court in a tax case is to decide whether 
the tax has really been levied or not, whether the legislature has 
said that the citizen before the court has been taxed at all or 
by the correct amount. To deprive the citizen of the right to 
have that issue sifted and tested before an independent judicial 
body either by giving him no appeal or by technicalities and ex- 
pensive procedure rendering such appeal, if nominally given, im- 
practicable in use, is to deprive him of a right so fundamental 
that without it constitutional liberty is indeed impossible. 

Without such remedy, or if by technicality it becomes too cx- 
pensive to invoke, no matter how small his claim, the citizen will 
go away disgruntled, believing that his government has not dealt 
go away disgruntled, believing that his Government has not dealt 
honestly by him, which is the first step toward making him a 
bad citizen and ultimately a Bolshevik. 

Perhaps the best statement of the fundamental principles upon 
which this jurisdiction is based appears in an opinion by Judge 
Story in the case of Cary v. Curtis (3 How. 236), from which I 
quote as follows: 

“I know of no power, indeed, of which a free people ought 
to be more jealous, than of that of levying taxes and duties; 
and yet if it is to rest with a mere executive functionary of the 
Government absolutely and finally to decide what taxes and duties 
are leviable under a particular act, without any power of appeal 
to any judicial tribunal, it seems to me that we have no security 
whatsoever for the rights of the citizens. And if Congress 
possess a constitutional authority to vest such summary and 
final power of interpretation in an executive functionary, I know 
of no other subject within the reach of legislation which may not 
be exclusively confided in the same way to an executive func- 
tionary;- nay, to the Executive himself ... what ground is there 
to suppose that Congress could intend to take away so important 
and valuable a remedy and leave our citizens utterly without any 
adequate protection? 

“Where then is the remedy which its supposed to exist? It 
is an appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury for a return of 
the money, if in his opinion it ought to be returned, and not 
otherwise. No court, no jury, nay, not even the ordinary rules 
of evidence, are to pass between that officer and the injured 
claimant, to try his rights or to secure him adequate redress. 
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Assuming that the Secretary of the Treasury will always be 
disposed to do what he deems to be right in the exercise of his 
discretion, and that he possesses all the qualifications requisite 
to perform this duty among the other complicated duties of his 
ofice—a presumption which I am in no manner disposed to 
question— still it removes not a single objection. It is, after all, 
a substitution of executive authority and discretion for judicial 
remedies. Nor should it be disguised that upon so complicated 
a subject as the nature and character of articles made subject 
to duties, grave controversies must always exist (as they have 
always hitherto existed) as to the category within which par- 
ticular fabrics and articles are to be classed. The line of dis- 
crimination between fabrics and articles approaching near to each 
other in quality, or component materials, or commercial denom- 
inations, is often very nice and difficult, and sometimes exceed- 
ingly obscure. It is the very case, therefore, which is fit for 
judicial inquiry and decision. * * * 

“Besides, we all know that, in all revenue cases, it is the constant 
practice of the Secretary of the Treasury to give written instruc- 
tions to the various collectors of the customs as to what duties 
are to be collected under particular revenue laws, and what, in his 
judgment, is the proper interpretation of those laws. I will ven- 
ture to assert that in 19 cases out of 20 of doubtful interpretation 
of any such laws, the collector never acts without the express 
instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury. So that in most, 
if not in all cases where a controversy arises, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has already pronounced his own judgment. Of what use 
then, practically speaking, is the appeal to him, since he has 
already given his decision? Further, it is well known, and the 
annals of this court as well as those of the other courts of the 
United States establish in the fullest manner, that the interpreta- 
tions so given by the Secretary of the Treasury have, in many 
instances, differed widely from those of the courts. The Consti- 
tution looks to the courts as the final interpreters of the laws. 
Yet the opinion maintained by my brethren does, in effect, vest 
such interpretation exclusively in that officer. 

“These considerations have led me to the conclusion that it 
never could be the intention of Congress to pass any statute, by 
which the courts of the United States, as well as the State courts, 
should be excluded from all judicial power in the interpretation 
of the revenue laws, and that it should be exclusively confided 
to an executive functionary finally to interpret and execute them— 
a power which must press severely upon the citizen, however dis- 
creetly exercised, and which deeply involves their constitutional 
rights, privileges, and liberties. The same considerations force me, 
in all cases of doubtful or ambiguous language admitting of dif- 
ferent interpretations, to cling to that which should least trench 
upon those rights, privileges, and liberties and a fortiori to adopt 
that which would be in general harmony with our whole system 
of government.” 

While this was a dissenting opinion, the majority of the Court 
having held that a rider in an appropriation bill requiring col- 
lectors to turn over to the Treasury money received on protested 
classifications, had destroyed the common-law remedy, the Con- 
gress immediately by a special declaratory statute signed 36 days 
thereafter made Judge Story’s opinion the law of the land, before 
the ink was dry on his pen, expressly enacting therein that nothing 
in the appropriation rider should be construed to destroy the com- 
mon-law remedy by suit against the collector (act of February 
26, 1845 (5 Stat. L., ch. S°XTT)). 

As late as 1901, in a case where the merchandise upon which 
duties were levied was not technically imported and where, there- 
fore, under the Customs Administrative Act, as it then stood, no 
protest lay to the Customs Court, the Supreme Court reaffirmed 
and reasserted the right to sue the collector at common law, citing 
Elliott v. Swartwout, and referring to the act of Congress where by 
“legislative construction of the act of 1839,” following Cary v. Cur- 
tis, the common-law remedy was restored (DeLima v. Bidwell, 182 
U. 8. 1, pp. 177-8). 

Except for the few weeks following Cary v. Curtis until the act 
of February 26, 1845, was passed, the customs taxpayer has always 
enjoyed a full and complete judicial remedy against illegal cus- 
toms taxation. As Mr. Justice Lurton expressed it in Louisiana 
v. McAdoo (234 U. 8S. 627): 

“There have always been remedies by which an importer may 
recover an excess rate of duty exacted from him by a customs col- 
lector, either by common-law action against the collector, as in 
Elliott v. Swartwout (10 Peters 137), or by statute, section 2931, 
Revised Statutes; act of June 10, 1890; act of August 5, 1909.” 

The act of June 30, 1864, required the importer to first appeal 
from the collector’s decision to the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the Secretary affirmed the collector’s ruling, a suit against the col- 
lector to test the legality of the official action could then be 
instituted. 


PRESIDENT M’KINLEY’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE SCIENCE OF LAW 


Forty-three years ago, June 10, 1890 (United States v. Ranlett, 
172 U. S., p. 145. “The remedies provided by the act of June 
10, 1890, furnish the equivalent for the action against the col- 
lector, which was originally the remedy for an illegal exaction of 
duties”), the so-called Customs Administrative Act was passed; 
it is William McKinley’s contribution to the science of the law. 

The act was, in the first place, an administrative act, that is, it 
codified and coordinated the rules of law for guiding the adminis- 
trative management of the customs, and secondly, established a 
new judicial remedy for the litigation and customs cases. 
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It was thus at one and the same time a customs administrative 
act and a customs practice act. It enlarged the remedy, abolished 
court costs at nisi prius, dispensed with a jury trial and the neces- 
sity for common-law pleadings, and simplified and expedited the 
procedure, so that the suitor with a few dollars at issue could 
obtain relief as easily as the large importer, by means of a hear- 
ing at or near his home port where the facts and law upon which 
he based his claim could be presented. 

The classification jurisdiction under this statute is judicial in 
every respect and always has been. (In re Blankensteyn, 56 Fed. 
474; Marine v. Lyon, 65 Fed. 992; Stone v. Whitridge, 129 Fed. 33; 
United States v. Schwartz, 3 C. A. R. 24, 32; United States v. Kurtz, 
5 C. A. R. 144.) By a series of statutory enactments, reappraise- 
ment hearings also gradually evolved into a judicial procedure, with 
parties, subject matter, and the form of 3 court trial. (Sec. 501, 
pt. III, Tariff Act of 1930.) 

The law provides that the customs court shall have and possess 
all the powers of a district court of the United States in preserving 
order, compelling the attendance of witnesses and the production 
of evidence, and in punishing for contempt. The tenure of the 
judges is for life subject, of course, to impeachment by Congress. 

As originally established by McKinley in the Customs Adminis- 
trative Act of June 10, 1890, the appeal under the customs remedy 
ran from the customs court (then called the Board of General 
Appraisers) to the district (then circuit) court and further to the 
circuit court of appeals of the appropriate circuit, with certiorari 
to the Supreme Court. 

In the Tariff Act of August 5, 1909, the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals (now called the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals) was 
created to hear all the customs appeals previously heard by the 
various United States circuit courts of appeal. 

The same act completely bestowed upon the Board of General 
Appraisers the performance of the full nisi prius function in 
customs suits previously performed in part by the United States 
district courts upon a de novo hearing in the form of an appeal 
from the Board, thus fully establishing the Board as an inferior 
court of the United States, performing a function within the 
judicial power of the United States, previously committed to the 
district and circuit courts. The title remained a misnomer until 
the act of May 28, 1926, wherein the Congress changed the name of 
the Board of General Appraisers to the United States Customs 
Court, without affecting in any way its status, powers, duties, or 
jurisdiction This is the form of enactment known as a legislative 
recognition of an existing fact, merely recognizing the previously 
existing judicial status. 

An appeal in classification cases now lies to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patunt Appeals, consisting of five members 
sitting at the National Capital. Certiorari lies to the Supreme 
Court. (Pleading, similitude, United States v. Rice, 257 U. S. 
536; classification of mixed acids, United States v. Aetna, 256 U. S. 
402; clothing, wool, Stone & Downer v. United States, 274 U. S. 
225; constitutionality of the flexible tariff, J. W. Hampton, Jr., v 
United States, 276 U. S. 394; hearing before Tariff Commission, 
Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United States, 288 U. S. 294, 
February 6, 1933; exemption of State universities, Trustees Univer- 
sity of IUinois v. United States, 288 U. 8S. , Mar. 20, 1933.) 


THE CONTINENTAL VERSUS THE AMERICAN MIND 


The continental mind works differently from the Anglo-Saxon 
mind. The development of their respective systems of public law 
is a good illustration of the difference. 

The continental mind worked out logically on principle the 
necessity of a judicial review of administrative action to protect 
the liberty of the citizen, while the Englishman and the American 
merely invented remedies in piecemeal, and more or less imper- 
fectly, as the necessity or the popular demand for some particular 
remedy arose. 

So we find in France and some of the smaller continental coun- 
tries a well-defined plan with a logicaily developed system—some- 
times through special administrative courts created for the pur- 
pose, a special forum having a wide and comprehensive jurisdic- 
tion for the remedy of individual wrongs arising from executive 
action. 

In England and America the ordinary courts have been given, 
in a limited class of subjects, a special jurisdiction to meet the 
particular public demand for such reform, along some particular 
line where the abuse from the absence of the remedy was flagrant, 
or where the courts themselves have from sheer necessity, with- 
out statutory authority, sustained the right to sue the tax col- 
lector at common law, or have applied the original common-law 
writs of mandamus and prohibition. 

Where special tribunals like the United States Customs Court 
or the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, or the Court of 
Claims, have been created their jurisdiction has usually been of 
a special and limited character to cover some particular class of 
subjects. 

Under the common-law writs—mandamus, prohibition, and the 
writ of right—all of which were invented or adopted by the Eng- 
lish courts to give some judicial review of the legality of the acts 
of public officers, as a rule, the remedy is limited to the correction 
of errors of law and does not include errors of fact. Moreover, 
if a discretion is expressly confided by the terms of the law to 
the official, such discretion cannot be reviewed by the court on 
such writs, but the court can only correct an abuse of discretion. 
Purther, as a rule, such writs lie not as a matter of absolute 
right but issue in the sound discretion of the court. 
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Consequently, a judicial review by means of such writs, and the 
kindred writ of injunction, is not always fully effective. To pro- 
cure a full, adequate, and complete remedy, an appeal covering all 
questions of law and fact involved in the decision complained of 
must be provided by statute, of which, I suppose, the appeal pro- 
vided by the Customs Administrative Act is probably the best par- 
ticular example. 


FRENCH ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


LaFerriére, in his Traité de la Jurisdiction Administrative et des 
Recours Contentieux, states the general principle upon which the 
jurisdiction of the French courts over certain administrative con- 
tests is founded, as follows (vol. 1, p. 6, par. 2) (free translation) : 

“It results that with resistance set up in opposition to the acts of 
the administration or an act of public authority founded on a 
right which the administration may have disregarded, upon an 
error of fact or of law which it may have committed in its relation 
with the citizen, * * * and which may have resulted in the 
violation or erroneous application of the law or of an existing 
right. If the injured party thinks himself justified in opposing his 
individuai right to the right invoked by the administration, there 
is a subject matter for contest, for litigation; an administrative 
contest is immediately created by the conflicting claims; judicial 
action is necessary to resolve the difficulty. In other words, the 
offended interest involves only the idea of utility, of expediency, of 
policy, whereas the disregarded right involves the idea of justice, 
of legal sanction, of a judicial determination. In the first case, 
the injured party can only beg and complain; in the second, he 
can require verification of his right and demand that it be re- 
spected.” 

It is upon the basis of such theoretical definitions as this that 
the continental jurisdiction appears to have been worked out. 
Speaking of the French system, in Principles of Constitutional 
Government, Dr. Goodnow says (p. 240): 

“The French system has proved itself to be more effective in the 
protection of the individual, not only because of the law which the 
administrative courts have developed, but also because of the more 
simple and less expensive remedies which have been provided. 
Much of the procedure in the Anglo-American courts is extremely 
technical, and on that account expensive, because the litigant 
must retain the services of a highly paid lawyer. Most of the 
remedies provided by the French law are simple and a lawyer's 
services are often not required.” 

In England the common-law action against the collector is dis- 
tinctly recognized (39 and 40 Victoria, ch. 36, sec. 34). Decisions 
of customs cases brought to procure a refund of excessive duties 
appear in many of the law reports in the British Colonies. 

Our own statutes relating to the Philippine Islands provide for 
a court review there, and a number of customs cases have been 
decided by the Philippine Supreme Court. 

In the preservation of “equality before the law” the right to go 
before a judicial tribunal independent of the executive and there 
obtain relief from the legal levy of a tax by the administrative 
Official is fundamental. 


NATURE OF THE CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATION REMEDY 


The executive officials take the duty. The importer, whose goods 
have gone into consumption, has paid it. He must sue to get 
back the whole or any portion which he claims to have been 
illegally taken. The suit is instituted by filing a protest against 
the collector’s liquidation. This protest constitutes the initial and 
only pleading in the case. It must definitely and specifically state 
the classification claimed to be correct and the error in the col- 
lector of customs’ classification or liquidation. It may be amended 
upon written motion in the discretion of the court at any time 
before the case is called for trial (rule 38). No answer by the Gov- 
ernment is required because the plaintiff, 1m order to recover, must 
affirmatively prove his case, 1. e., he must show (1) that the classi- 
fication or liquidation made is erroneous, and (2) he must show 
that the classification, weight, or other matter affecting the liqui- 
dation, upon which he relies is correct. A motion to dismiss often 
serves as a demurrer to the protest, as in other Federal courts. 

The testimony of the witnesses produced must conform to the 
strict rules of legal evidence with all the sanctions and protection 
of other judicial trials. In every it is identical with the 
common law action for money had and received, which it suc- 
ceeded, brought in a State court for the return of duties claimed 
to have been illegally exacted, except that the division of three 
judges decides all questions of fact as well as law, the common- 
law jury having been dispensed with. If the decision is in favor 
of the Government the judgment of the court overrules the pro- 
test. The judgment, if for the plaintiff, results in the return of 
money held to be illegally exacted as duty, that being the purpose 
of bringing the suit. No execution, of course, is necessary, as all 
such judgments are paid out of a continuing appropriation for 
the purpose in the same way many of the money judgments of 
the Court of Claims are satisfied, as referred to in United States v. 
Klein (13 Wallace 128), and held to constitute a binding judgment. 
In a real sense therefore the custom court’s judgment executes 
itself. The absence of conventional execution does not affect the 
validity and binding force of the judgment. In Mills v. Duryee 
(7 Cr. 480-485), Mr. Justice Story said: 

“The right of a court to issue execution depends upon its own 
powers and organization. Its judgments may be complete and per- 
fect and have full effect independent of the right to issue execu- 
tion.” 
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In Fidelity National Bank v. Swope (274 U. S. 123) Mr. Justice 
Stone said: 

“While ordinarily a case or judicial controversy results in a judg- 
ment requiring award of process of execution to carry it into 
effect, such relief is not an indispensable adjunct to the exercise of 
the judicial function.” 

This principle is affirmed and the authorities reviewed in Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway v. Wallace decided by the 
Supreme Court February 6, 1933 (288 U.S. 249). There Mr. Justice 
Stone specifically referred to the Supreme Court's power to review 
the money judgments of the Court of Claims “although no process 

issues against the Government” (p. 263). While for convenience 
the judgment of the Customs Court often takes the form of a 
direction to the collector to refund the money decided to be due the 
plaintiff, it can and does sometimes teke the conventional direct 
money form (For River Butter Co. v. United States (T. R. 44667, 
59 T. D. 485); Marine v. Lyon (62 Fed. 153)}, Such form was at- 
tacked and sustained in United States v. Davis (54 Fed. 147) per 
Shiras, Caldwell, and Sanborn, judges. 

The subject matter of the suit is a case at law “arising * * ®* 
under the laws of the United States” and is also one of the “con- 
troversies to which the United States shall be a party,” as the 
United States is always defendant. These are two of the cate- 
gories specifically mentioned in article III of the Constitution to 
which the judicial power of the United States shall extend (United 
States v. Hopewell (51 Fed. 798) per Gray, circuit judge, where the 
Judgment below was a money j it. See also Anglo-Cal.-Bank 
v. United States (175 U. 8. 37). In United States v. Rice (257 
U. S. 536) Chief Justice Taft says: 

“This case involves the sufficiency of a protest necessary to 
justify a suit against the United States for duties illegally ex- 
acted.” 


The United States is defendant in every classification case. In 
United States v. Jahn (155 U. S. 109) Chief Justice Fuller said: 
“This case was docketed here under the title: ‘In the matter of 
the application of Gustave A. Jahn & Co. upon certain merchandise 
entered by the “Alps,” August 15, 1890,’ but the correct title is 
United States v. Gustave A. Jahn et al., for the reasons given by Mr 
Justice Gray in United States v. Hopewell (5 U.S. App. 137, 51 Fed. 
798)” including petitions for remission of penalties and the so- 
called manufacturers’ protest. The manufacturers’ protest pro- 
tests the rate collected as too low and of course does not ask for a 
money judgment. The United States has consented to be sued 
under it (sec. 516, Tariff Act of 1930). Its nature is explained in 
the similar suit of Louisiana v. McAdoo (234 U. 8S. 627) where Mr. 
Justice Lurton described all customs suits as suits against the 
United States. Its scope is being litigated in Dutchess Hat Works 
v. United States (T. D. 45974) motion for retrial (T. D. 46124) de- 
cided by division 1 of the Customs Court on January 17, 1933, now 
on appeal to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. The case 
instituted by the manufacturers’ protest is perhaps the only in- 
stance in the law where a citizen, not paying the tax, may litigate 
concerning the application of a tax law to his tax-paying rival in 
business and if successful thus increase the tax collected by the 
Government officials from such rival. 


BROAD SCOPE OF CUSTOMS COURT'S JURISDICTION 


The jurisdiction of the United States Customs Court being coex- 
tensive with, and the equivalent of, the original common law 
action in a State court against the collector of customs, covers 
a very wide scope including almost every possible legal controversy 
which may arise between the importing taxpayer and his govern- 
ment concerning the rate or amount of duty paid. It not only 
includes the rulings of the collector himself in liquidating the 
duty, but also “the legality of all orders and findings entering 
into the same” (sec. 514, Tariff Act of 1930). 

The citizens’ right which this remedy protects is a fundamental 
necessity for the protection of property under a government of law 
constitutional in form, and must be all inclusive of every kind of 
legal dispute in order to be effective. When the citizen’s money 
is illegally taken in customs taxes, the necessity for a judicial 
remedy to compel its return is equally great, no matter what offi- 
cial, from the Secretary of the Treasury down, performs the act 
of taking it. That is why the courts give the remedy a wide scope, 
and liberally construe it. 

The collector of customs is selected as the official with whom to 
lodge the protest which starts the suit. First, because he is acces- 
sible to the importer at his home port where the trial is to take 
place, often a great distance from Washington, D. C. Second, be- 
cause in his liquidation or decision the collector communicates 
to the importer at his home the entire departmental action, by 
whomsoever performed, in making the administrative rulings which 
take duty from the importer or refuse him relief from a refund 
demanded. The collector was thus chosen for the purpose of 
making the remedy all inclusive of everything everyone had done, 
or refused to do, which could be made the subject of a legal 
contest. 

The constitutionality of the action of the President in putting 
a retaliatory duty into effect by proclamation under the so-called 
reciprocity clauses of the act of October 1, 1890, was determined 
in Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 649), affirming T. D. 10553. Similarly 
the constitutionality of the flexible tariff proclaimed the Presi- 
dent was determined in Hampton v. United States (276 U.S. 394), 
affirming T. D. 41478. Rights, under the famous 5-percent rebate 
cases, to favored nations under treaty stipulations, involving many 
millions, were determined in United States v. Pulaski (243 U. 8. 
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97), reversing T. D. 34246 and T. D. 35508. A reciprocity treaty 
with Cuba was construed in Faber v. United States (221 U. S. 649), 
affirming T. D. 27847. Construction of a commercial treaty with 
France was had in Altman v. United States (224 U. 8S. 583), affirm- 
ing T. D. 29279. The legal effect of nonaction by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was described by the Supreme Court as the 
chief administrative officer in the collection of duties, was deter- 
mined in United States v. Ballin (144 U. S. 1), affirming T. D. 
10336. That the burden of proof was upon the Government and 
not upon the importer upon reliquidation of the collector for fraud 
after a year, was decided in Vitelli v. United States (250 U. S. 355). 
The hearing before the Tariff Commission in the process of execu- 
tive fixing of a new rate of duty was held to be legislative and not 
judicial in character, in Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United 
States, decided by the Supreme Court February 6, 1933 (288 U. 8S. 
294), affirming T. D. 44824. That a tariff rate could be imposed 
upon goods imported by a State university was decided by the 
Supreme Court on March 20, 1933, in Trustees of the University 
of Illinois v. United States, affirming T. D. 44758 (288 U. S. —). 
In United States v. Lies (170 U. S. 628), it was held that if an im- 
porter appellant abandons his appeal the Government, which had 
not appealed, may not insist upon review and reclassification. A 
Russian sugar bounty was held to be a legal basis for the levy 
of countervailing duty by the Secretary of the Treasury in Downs v. 
United States (187 U. S. 496), affirming T. D. 22984, although all 
Russian sugar producers, whether exporters or not, received the 
bounty. Similarly a countervailing duty to offset a British spirits 
rebate was sustained as legal in Nicholas v. United States (249 
U. S. 34), affirming T. D. 35595. Jurisdiction over the question of 
the legality of charges incident to a customs draw-back was sus- 
tained in United States v. Jahn (155 U. S. 109), long before juris- 
diction over illegally withheld draw-backs was transferred from the 
Court of Claims to the Customs Court by the Tariff Act of 1922. 

A very intricate and important case was recently decided by 
Division III of the Customs Court in Porto Rico Brokerage Co. 
(Inc.) et al. v. United States (T. D. 46199), which arose at San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, involving the constitutionality of a tariff tax 
levied by the insular government upon coffee shipped from New 
York to Puerto Rico. At the time of the famous Insular Cases 
in 1901 a suit of this character would have had to be brought in 
the Insular Court of Puerto Rico, as DeLima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 
1) was brought by a common-law assumpsit for money had 
and received in the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 
Now, however, such cases are within the customs administrative 
act, as amended, by paragraph N, section III, of the Tariff Act 
of 1913 and subsequent acts, and must be brought in this customs 
jurisdiction. (United States v. Porto Rico Coal Co. (17 Ct. Cust. 
Patent Appeais, 288). Sec. 514, pt. ITI, act of June 17, 1930.) 

In Gsell v. Insular Collector of Customs (239 U. 8. 93) the 
Supreme Court held that a writ of error was not applicable under 
the statutes to a customs case where for full review the facts as 
well as the law must be considered. Mr. Justice Day said: 

“Such was the uniform method and purpose of review, under all 
the statutes and procedure, which, so far as applicable, are to be 
read into the Philippine Act, and such is still the policy of the Fed- 
eral statutes in permitting review of the decisions of the boards 
of general appraisers in the United States by appeal to the court 
of customs appeal. By writ of error the review is limited to ques- 
tions of law—-a method of procedure inapplicable to customs cases, 
where the facts must be considered in order to determine the 
proper classification of the merchandise and the duty to which it 
is subject.” 

Numerous classifications passed upon by the Supreme Court 
in cases arising in this jurisdiction since the passage of the act 
of 1890 in addition to those previously mentioned are cited in a 
note below. Stained or painted glass windows, United States v. 
Perry, 146 U. S. 71; Finished gunstocks with locks and mountings, 
not guns, United States v. Schoverling, 146 U. S. 76; Knit woolen 
underclothes as wearing apparel rather than knit fabrics, Arnold v. 
United States, 147 U. S. 494; Manufactures of wcolens including 
worsted goods, United States v. Klumpp, 169 U. S. 209; Muriate of 
cocaine as a medical preparation rather than a chemical salt, Fink 
v. United States, 170 U. S. 584; Natural gas as a crude bitumen, 
United States v. Buffalo Natural Gas & Fuel Co., 172 U. S. 339; 
Boards planed one side and tongued and grooved as dressed lum- 
ber, United States v. Dudley, 174 U. S. 670; Tapioca flour as tapioca 
rather than starch, Lung v. Wise, 176 U.S. 156; Taxation of wrapper 
tobacco in filler bale, Rothschild v. United States, 179 U. S. 463; 
Certain glass beads as manufactures of glass rather than imitations 
of precious stones, United States v. Morrison, 179 U. S. 456; Glass 
bottles not coverings, United States v. Nichols, 186 U. S. 298; 
Plaster casts for religious society, Benziger v. United States, 192 
U. 8. 38; Carbon sticks unfinished are carbons for electric light- 
ing by similitude, United States v. Downing, 201 U. S. 354; Addi- 
tional duty on figured cotton cloth, United States v. Riggs, 203 
U. 8S. 136; The growth on Mocha sheep not commercially wool but 
hair, Goat & Sheepskin Imp. Co. vy. United States, 206 U. S. 194; 
Metal beads temporarily strung as metal articles, decorated, not 
beads, Frankenberg v. United States, 206 U. S. 224; Construction of 
wine paragraph following old departmental practice, United States 
v. Cerecedo, 209 U. S. 337; Japanese Sake wine by similitude, 
Komada v. United States, 215 U. S. 392; Imitation horsehair, cotton 
yarn by similitude, United States v. Eckstein, 222 U. S. 130; Tobacco 
sweepings and scrap used in manufacturing cigarettes, not waste, 
Latimer v. United States, 223 U. S. 501; Loose drilled pearls unset 
and unstrung, carefully matched for a necklace, are pearls in their 
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natural state, United States v. Citroen, 223 U. S. 407; Featherstitch 
braids as braids and not binding or tapes, United States vy. Baruch, 
223 U. S. 191; Definition of statuary under reciprocal agreement 
with Prance, Altman v. United States, 224 U. S. 583; Commercial 
mixture of sulphuric acid and nitric acid held free of duty as nitric 
acid, United States v. Etna Erp., 256 U. S. 402. More recent cases 
cited supra p. 337 Amer. Bar. Assoc. Jour., June 1933. See also 
Drawback, National Lead Co. v. United States, 252 U. S. 140 and 
Ex Parte Park and Tilford, 245 U. S. 82, and Cooper v. Dobson, hair 
of alpaca, goat, and other like animals in 157 U. S. 148.) 

An application for certiorari was filed before the Supreme Court 
on May 24 in Sears, Roebuck & Co. against United States which chal- 
lenges the constitutionality of the changed language of the flexible 
tariff as embodied into section 336 of the Tariff Act of June 17, 1930. 
That case was decided in favor of the Government by the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals in T. D. 46086, reversing a judg- 
ment by Division II of the Customs Court holding the section 
unconstitutional and distinguishing the case of Hampton v. United 
States (276 U. S. 394), 61 Treasury Decisions 679, Baltimore Daily 
Record of April 7, 1932. 

On June 3, 1933, Division III of the Customs Court decided the 
cases of Domestic Fuel Corporation against United States and 
George E. Warren Corporation against United States, of great 
international importance, involving the application of the favored- 
nation clauses in our commercial treaties with Great Britain and 
Germany as applied to the tax on importations of coal in the 
Revenue Act of June 6, 1932. 

It has often been a subject of surprise to the writer that so 
few lawyers or laymen are familiar with the simple and reasonable 
pleading and practice of the customs jurisdiction, or why those 
studying and seeking improvements in judicial practice and pro- 
cedure have not made themselves familiar with this customs 
judicial remedy and the machinery of its operation. 


The Challenge of the Drought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 11 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY JOHN C. PAGE IN THE “RECLAMATION ERA” FOR 
NOVEMBER 1937 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by John C. Page, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, published in the Reclamation Era 
for November i937, entitled “The Challenge of the Drought.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Reclamation Era, November 1937] 


(By John C. Page, Commissioner of Reclamation. Address 
delivered October 1, 1937, in Lincoln, Nebr., before the Nebraska 
State Historical Society) 


In times of drought, with the heartbreaking lesson of disaster 
before us, we turn more thoughtfully to consideration of our 
water problems. Memory is short, however, and a general break 
in the weather often intercedes before solutions are found and 
executed. 

From the Rio Grande to the Missouri River, the whole Great 
Plains area is suffering from a severe and extended drought at 
this time. The people of the many States affected are acutely 
aware of the fact that they are confronted with a situation 
requiring drastic action and readjustments. The time to press 
forward toward some permanent and effective solution is now. 

Fortunately, the whole Nation is awakening to the appalling 
magnitude and diversity of its problems connected with conserva- 
tion and control of its waters. Floods in the Ohio Valley and 
dust storms arising in the West have given spectacular illustrations 
of the far-reaching effect of failure to take nature into considera- 
tion in our anxiety to build America. The conviction is growing 
that we must rebuild sanely and on a national front. 

Conservation has powerful friends. Recently, President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt said in his Constitution Day address, “In our 
generation a new idea has come to dominate thought about gov- 
ernment—the idea that the resources of the Nation can be made 
to produce a far higher standard of living for the masses if 
only government is intelligent and energetic in giving the right 
direction to economic life.” 

Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes also has been in the fore- 
front of the conservation movement, and to his watchfulness and 
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unfailing energy much of the credit for the present advances is 
due. 


These principles are refiected in a strong movement toward 
adoption of conservation as a major and continuing national 
policy, and to dignify it with representation through an executive 
department in the Cabinet of the President as a positive declara- 
tion of our national intention in this 

Water is a major resource, in some localities the most important, 
and its conservation must have a high place in our new national 
program. 

There is no section free from some problem connected with 
water, whether it be flood, navigation, domestic or irrigation sup- 
ply, pollution, wildlife, or power. Some are faced with a com- 
plexity of them, each important. Too long expediency has gov- 
erned our treatment of these problems. Each community has tried 
to solve, on a local and sometimes a tem basis, water prob- 
lems which overran county and State lines. The result has been, 
in many instances, aggravation in another nearby locality of the 
very condition for which a correction was sought. 

Unvier the direction of the water-resources division of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee much progress has been made recently 
toward introduction of broader planning into these efforts. 


INTELLIGENT USE OF WATER 


Generally speaking, the West has taken a broader view. States 
which were carved out of territory which was frankly admitted to 
be arid or semiarid had no illusions concerning their water. From 
the beginning they realized that their growth and development in 
the end would be limited by the water within their boundaries and 
the intelligence with which they conserved and used it. 

In the East the problem is not now and probably never will be 
one of parceling for wise use the water Nature provides, but 
rather it is and it will continue to be one of controlling the water 
to make it a less damaging and a more serviceable tool. 

But what of the area which lies between the humid East and 
the arid West? The Great Plains are neither humid nor arid 
continuously but, alternately, are either humid or arid as Nature 
decrees. The one hundredth meridian which splits Nebraska in 
two, running down between Grand Island and North Platte, is 
the line which divides the humid from the arid. 

If the weather were steadfast and each year the rain fell in 
the same amounts and on the same days, like water from a 
gigantic spigot controlled by a time clock, the peculiar problem 
of the Great Plains would not exist. Then a farmer w know 
in advance whether he were to receive enough rainfall for his 
crops and could make his plans accordingly. If the rainfall did 
not vary from year to year and seemingly run in cycles, either 
wet or dry, it is probable that little or no land west of the one 
hundredth meridian would have been plowed except that which 
could have been provided in advance with a reliable irrigation 
water supply. 

But the rain is beyond human control and Nature is incon- 
sistent. She sends her clouds where and when she pleases. We 
can say definitely about her methods that, over a long period of 
years, the average rainfall will not be different from that re-. 
ceived over any other long period of years. It is safe also to say 
that where a flood has occurred another flood will come and 
where a drought has occurred another may be expected. 


NORTH DAKOTA WATER SUPPLY 


Reliable records show that the average annual rainfall, generally, 
west of the one hundredth meridian is below 20 inches a year, 
insufficient for safe farming, and, generally, east of the one hun- 
dredth meridian it is in excess of this amount. There have been 
decades in the past which belied this statement. There will be 
such years in the future, but the present drought in western 
Nebraska and in the other sections of the Great Plains is not 
without precedent. When it is broken, the wet years will be 
simply an interlude preceding another drought. 

In 1889 Maj. John Wesley Powell, Director of the United States 
Geological Survey, stood before the North Dakota constitutional 
convention, earnestly pleading that title to the flowing waters of 
the State be retained for the people. He pointed to the curious 
geographical position of the State in relation to agriculture, say- 
part would have water for crops, the western part 


people who will become discouraged and will leave. 
the temperature of agriculture will rise and 

in this manner and the only practical thing to do is to look this 
thing squarely in the face and in 

agriculture will always be liable to meet with failure unless you 
provide against it. This is the history of all those who lived on 
the border between humid and arid Years will 
abundance and years will come of disaster and, between the two, 
the people will be prosperous and unprosperous. * * * 
are waters rolling by you which are quite ample to redeem your 
land and you must save these waters. I say it from 
point of the history of all such land.” 

It was difficult to make the early settlers realize that 
tions described by Major Powell were insurmountable. 
a natural resentment against conceding that this border area 
should be classified with the arid lands to the west. 


NEBRASKA'S WATER PROBLEM 


I was interested in reviewing recently an article published early 
this century. It said, in part: “The drought of 1890 made Nebraska 
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one of the important irrigation States of the West. Canals had 
been built on the North Platte River near the Wyoming border 
several years earlier, but the irrigation industry had won no gen- 
eral recognition. Thousands of farmers were persisting in the 
delusive hope of rainfall farming, and popular sentiment was dis- 
tinctly opposed to those who sought to include Nebraska in the 
arid region.” 

That great drought had many of the same effects as this of 
the present time. A notable exception was that the population 
was less and there were fewer to suffer. 

But it rained again and even more lands were broken, even more 

were established, and even more communities built, so that 
this, the next great drought, brought even greater disaster. 

Will this same cycle of more rain and increasing enthusiasm, less 
ee S86) NG. eles weep be alowed, $0 eupess. Sait 

The answer will come from the people of this region, but the 
whole country is interested as never before. More sympathy and 
understanding, more encouragement, and more help can be relied 
upon from other sources. 

This problem should be approached with courage. The chal- 
lenge of droughts must be met. 

Nebraska is my native State. Since the “cornhuskers” are my 
home folk, I would like to see you show the way. The people of 
this progressive State have given many proofs that they are un- 
afraid of experimentation with new methods when they hold the 
promise of betterment. The adoption of a unicameral legislature 
by Nebraska has taught the country to look this way. 

All cities have used the zoning method to protect valuable prop- 
erty and to assure that growth will follow an intelligent plan. 
This method of restricting unwise expansion and of maintaining 
the integrity of a well-laid plan for agriculture on a State-wide 
basis might prove effective if intelligently applied here. 

Rural zoning in the Great Plains might give the firm control 
which must be exercised if at some future time another drought 
is not again to upset the economy and demoralize the population 
of these States to even a greater extent. 

Do not mistake me. I am not hinting that Nebraska or any 
other of the Great Plains States has reached the zenith of de- 
velopment and must now retrogress. This drought is a temporary 
set-back and, if proper ts and full utilization of the 
water resources are made, a much brighter and safer future lies 

Each State would like to feel that all of its lands could be used 
for farmsteads. In the arid West this patently is impossible. The 
States out there have accepted this obvious fact with a determina- 
tion to do the best they can with what they have. They have 
done very well, They have studied their water resources; planned 
diligently for their conservation; and generally managed to apply 
the limited water available to them so that it brings the greatest 
possible benefits. They have a security in their agriculture which 
ee and none of them has exhausted its possi- 

ties. 

A 8tate which is one-third arid, one-third humid, and one-third 
in-the twilight zone between the two can find no permanent 
security within itself if it is constantly expanding or painfully 
contracting in accordance with the whims of nature. 


finder Reservoir for 250,000 acres 
western Nebraska. Here live in security nearly 25,000 people on 
more than 2,000 farms and in about a dozen towns. Despite the 
drought, these people have not been unprosperous. The value of 
their crops last year, during the worst of the drought, was about 
$9,000,000. The even tenor 
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the principal meat-packing cities, has been markedly affected. 

At this time there are under construction by groups of your own 
citizens several projects to provide a use of your waters for power 
and irrigation on the Platte and Loup Rivers. These were financed 
by funds from the Public Works Administration. 

In the history of reclamation there has been almost no great 
project started to conserve and use our waters that 
attacked as “visionary,” “impractical,” or “foolish.” 
many who said Boulder Dam could not be built and that, if it 
were, it would serve no useful . But it was built and in 
record time, and it is doing all and more than was claimed for it. 

Virtually from the time of Noah, when the ark was built as pro- 
tection against the future amid jibes and wisecracks, such efforts 
have been the targets of doubting Thomases. Now we hear some 
of the echoes in Nebraska. 


project outside my jurisdiction, I am 
which wisely use the water resources of this region will redound 
to the benefit of the people of the States and of the Nation. 
Nebraska cannot afford to let her waters waste. 

Of the thousands of families, uprooted by the drought and now 


be taken at once? 


In Nebraska, or over the larger part of the State, at the least, 
the most important use of water is for domestic and irrigation 
purposes. Each project should include, in addition, as many 
other as can feasibly be worked into the picture. Power 

engineering of these 


purposes 
generation should not be overlooked in the 








projects, for power, if it can be produced cheaply, will improve 
the standard of living and provide a revenue which in some in- 
stances will mean the difference between an infeasible and a 
feasible irrigation or conservation dam. 

Skeletons of old irrigation works dot the twilight zone of the 
Great Plains. Some of these have failed, among them two small 
projects undertaken by the Bureau of Reclamation in its early 
days, because the farmers who were to have been served forgot 
that drought recurs and refused to keep their water systems in 
operating condition during wet years. When they were needed, 
the canals could not be used. Since this drought set in back in 
1929, these abandoned works, if they could have been used, gen- 
erally would have saved many times their original cost. 

There are undoubtedly in Nebraska underground water resources 
which safely could be tapped to supplement the natural rainfall 
in deficient years. The Bureau of Reclamation has never con- 
structed a project which relied solely on pumping from wells. 
Properly regulated by State legislation or perhaps through the 
rural zoning method so as to prevent overdevelopment and even- 
tual exhaustion of the so-called underground reservoirs, pumping 
for irrigation of comparatively small plots on the farms in the 
area most in need of a steadying influence might prove very effec- 
tive. Your State engineer and the Geological Survey can be relied 
upon for reliable advice. 

The Great Plains committee, on which I had the honor to serve, 
last year made a report to the President which contains much 
information which should be useful in formulation of a plan for 
State action. I will not review this report here for want of time 
and because it has been widely distributed. 

Whatever is done must be initiated by the people affected and 
done with their cooperation. A candid understanding of the situa- 
tion must precede permanent solution of the problem. 

If the Great Plains are ready, if Nebraska is ready, honestly to 
face the facts and earnestly to work for a permanent remedy, 
then I believe the whole country will pitch in, like farmers at an 
old-fashioned husking bee, and help get the job done. 





Senator Wheeler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK STEIWER 


OF OREGON | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, December 11 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE IN THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, in the New York Times 
Magazine of August 8, 1937, appeared an interesting article 
about a very influential and prominent Member of this body, 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, August 8, 1937] 


THE LIBERAL WHO FicuHts NEw DEAL LIBERALISM—SENATOR WHEELER, 
RIsEN TO NEW PROMINENCE IN CourT BaTTrLe, TELLS WHAT HE 
Drives AT 

(By Turner Catledge) 

WASHINGTON.—One morning not long ago Vice President Garner 
got off the elevator on the fourth floor of the Senate Office Build- 
ing and walked briskly down the hall. Halfway along the corri- 
dor he turned quickly in at a door, to face a tall, rather handsome 
man, with thinning reddish brown hair, seated at a desk piled 
high with papers. Over the man’s shoulder and through the win- 
dow, Mr. Garner could see a panorama of downtown Washington 
with the Washington Monument, Lincoln Memorial, and Arlington 
Mansion spreading out in the background. In a corner of the 
office was a copy of the Declaration of Independence, fastened to 
an easel and draped half over with an American flag. 

The Vice President was quick to his business. Seating himself 
as he passed the usual pleasantries with one whom he had scarcely 
seen for 5 weeks, he looked across the desk into a pair of kindly 
blue eyes squinting at him through octagonal glasses. Taking one 
more puff at his cigar, the Vice President said: 

“Burt, write your own ticket.” 

At that moment and with those words the administration leader- 
ship in Congress surrendered President Roosevelt’s most cherished 
yet most controversial measure of the year, the plan to reorganize 
the Supreme Court. The Vice President was making the capitula- 
tion to the leader of the successful opposition, Senator Burton 
KENDALL WHEELER, of Montana. Furthermore, he was making more 
formal and more complete a conclusion already reached in Wash- 
ington, that this man WHEE ER, this veteran of more political war- 
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fare than usually comes in the lives of three average public men, 
had reached a new position of importance in American affairs. 

The Vice President waited a moment for his answer. He 
glanced across to the wall on the right, to an area covered with 
pictures of Senator WHEELER, most of them group scenes and 
several showing the Senator in the company of President Roose- 
velt. He looked toward the ceiling, his glance sweeping over a 
collection of campaign cartoons reminiscent of the time when 
the Montana Senator himself ran for Vice President on a ticket 
with the elder La Follette. 

He then looked back at the kindly blue eyes and the thin 
mouth cut in the shape of a perpetual smile. The Senator was 
really smiling this time, however, for his lip was hiked up over 
the eye tooth at the left. 

“All right, Jack,” snapped the Montanan, and with that the 
Senator accepted the part he was to play in the immediate peace 
negotiations settling the bitter Court bill fight, and the role he 
can hardly escape during the coming months as one of chief 
antagonists of the administrative methods of President Roosevelt. 

To this writer it would seem poor prophecy to say that Senator 
WHEELER and President Roosevelt will be very far apart on gen- 
eral objectives in the near future. They are both definitely cast 
in the “liberal” mold. Some of the men who followed and prodded 
Senator WHEELER in his fight on the Court bill may soon return 
to calling him the names they used to apply to him, and he and 
the President probably will be allies in many a fight to come. 
But it is a truth beyond dispute that the Senator and the Presi- 
dent have definitely fallen out over method, they have become 
acutely suspicious of each other's motives, and each is thoroughly 
disgusted with the company the other now keeps. 

Few men in the public life of the United States have worn 
the “liberal” label with more consistency and more pride than 
Senator WHEELER. In fact, he is extremely jealous of the badge 
and openly resents the camp followers who have been flaunting 
it in Washington since the Roosevelt administration came tn 
men and women who, he believes, were attracted by no more 
than the spoils of office and will return to the caves of Wall 
Street in due season. And he seems to resent as well the “pro- 
fessors,” as.he calls them, who would change the whole form of 
the American Government in the name of liberalism. 

“My views of democracy and liberalism are best expressed in our 
present form of government,” Senator WHEELER says. “I firmly 
believe that we must have reforms from time to time but that 
they should come within the framework we already have set up, 
until the people themselves determine to change that framework 
Congress hasn't any right to change it. The President hasn't any 
right to change it. Only the peop.e have that right. They can 
destroy the Government if they want to, regardless of the wisdom 
of such a course. But the people alone have the right, not the 
President or Congress.” 

Senator WHEELER based his objection to the Court bill on this 
line of reasoning. He charged that the President was trying to 
induce Congress to change the essential framework of the Goverr- 
ment by making the Court dependent upon him and Congress, 
and without submitting the question to the people in a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

“The whole Court bill fight was one of reform versus control,” 
he says. “What the proponents wanted was control. What the 
sincere liberals wanted was reform.” 

And fight it was. Observers in the galleries of Congress can 
remember few legislative campaigns that were planned with more 
diligence and carried out with more cleverness. Senator WHEELER 
was early named chairman of the unofficial steering committee 
that conducted the battle. He marshaled his speakers, he planncd 
with them when each would take the floor and, in general terms, 
what each would say. He went on the floor himself with the first 
opposition speech. He is known for his biting remarks and few 
have been more biting than those he uttered in condemnation of 
the measure and the men whom he thought responsible for it. 

The Senate seemed aware that his fight on the bill was being 
construed in some circles as a switch over to the conservative 
side of the political fence. He insisted always that the Court bill 
was illiberal in its very essence, and the most illiberal part of it, 
in his estimation, was the power over the courts which it gave 
the President. He believes “it can happen here.” He thinks pas- 
sage of the Court bill would have been one of the first steps toward 
making it happen. 

“If you had a President who had a subservient Congress and a 
subservient Supreme Court, you could easily set up a dictatorship 
in this country,” says the Senator. “The temptation to a Presi- 
dent to make himself a dictator both in form and in fact would be 
very great. I think I am a liberal, but I hope I am not crazy. 
Liberalism a few years ago in Europe meant democracy as we 
know it. Today in many parts of Europe it means dictatorships.” 

Senator WHEELER sees two kinds of radicals in the United 
States—the ultraconservatives who want to take the law into their 
own hands and rule by the might of money, and the other ex- 
treme group “who would destroy all of our existing Government 
and give the power solely to a few individuals, those who have 
never made a success for themselves but feel they can solve all 





the problems of our complicated economic life in a few minutes.” 
Each is equally dangerous to our peace and happiness,” the Sena- 
tor says, though at times he would give a slight edge to the ultra- 


conservative when it comes to a threat against our system 

The Court bill fight has taken from Mr. WHEELER none of his 
zeal for legislation to rid the country of railroad and utility hold- 
ing companies or for other measures of this character ie does 
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not feel that his jolning with the ultraconservatives to kill the ; that the reform wave had been cleverly manipulated by the busi- 


Supreme Court enlargement plan has given this element any cause 
to expect quarter from him on other things. In fact, he may 
think it necessary to check them a bit more abruptly. Neither 
does he feel that he has given his old “liberal” crowd in Montana, 
made up chiefly of workingmen and farmers, any cause to doubt 
his sincere liberalism. 

“The Court plan was not liberal, and I have told them so,” he says. 

He has no thought of leaving the Democratic Party as a result 
of his fight, nor does he believe the bitter battle will have any 


lasting ill effect upon the party. Indeed, he is of the opinion that 
he outcome was wholesome. The party learned a valuable lesson, 
he says: ‘It was educated to the will of the people and its leaders 
will consider for a long time before they take it off on any other 
such mission.’ 

‘The Democratic Party has a great future if it will only keep 


feet on the ground and its ear attuned to the people's needs,” 

he says. “Of course, it has got to be progressive; that is the very 
nature of a popular party. But it has got to remain sane as well. 
“All in all, the court bill fight has been a wonderful thing. The 
gitation brought the people to a study of the fundamentals of 


their Government, gave them a veritable lesson in elemental civics. 
The fight has done the judiciary good, too. Courts had become 
arrogant, and sometimes disrespectful of the rights of the public— 
particularly the Federal courts. Can anyone look at the record 
already available and say that what has happened recently has 
not been beneficial to the courts themselves?” 


This Montanan reaches his own conclusions about things, meas- 
ures, and men coming before him. Experience has made him 
highly incredulous. Whether he faces a deck of cards, a bill before 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee of which he is chair- 
man, or a garrulous witness in one of the many investigations he 
has conducted either in the Senate or during his earlier days as 
United States district attorney, his eye is questioning. 

It all goes back to an incident in his early manhood, soon 
after he had arrived in Butte, Mont., at the end of a series of 
stages across the country from his birthplace in Massachusetts. 
Young WHEELER, a recent law graduate from the University of 
Michigan, was about fed up with Butte and determined to push 
on to Portland, Oreg., before his small savings were gone. 

Loitering around the vicinity of the railroad, waiting for his 
train, the young man was taken into the confidence of four likely 
fellows who wanted to buy him a drink, which he refused; to give 
him a cigar, which he accepted; and to pass the time away with 
a little poker game. Well, by the time the train for Portland 
arrived young WHEELER had been “cleaned.” He had no money 
left, so he had to swallow his pride, go back to town, and accept 
a job in a law office which he had rather haughtily refused a few 
hours before. 

Senator WHEELER will tell you today that had it not been for 
that poker game he probably would have left Montana for good, 
but he probably will also tell you that he learned a lesson which 
later helped him to ferret out the evidence which drove Attorney 
General Daugherty from office and opened up the involved scan- 
dals of the Harding regime. He learned to look below the sur- 
face intentions of men and things. He thinks he looked beyond 
the enacting clause and the good intentions of the President’s 
Supreme Court enlargement bill right into its prime motives and 
possibilities. At least to him they were not good. 

BuRTON WHEELER first saw the light of day in a humble Quaker 
home in Hudson, Mass., on February 27, 1882. His father was a 
poor man, who supported his family on a small farm at the edge 
of the town by working in a shoe shop. The family traced its 
descent from the Pilgrims. Probably the least of his expectations 
when he was a boy was that some day he would pull up in Montana. 

After compieting high school and a course in shorthand and 
bookkeeping, young WHEELER went to work in an optical factory 
at stenographer and bookkeeper. This was not the goal of his 
ambition, however, for he had a hankering for the law. A relative 
in Michigan, to whom he had confided his hopes, suggested that he 
might work his way through the university there. So after a short 
time in the business world—just long enough to save a few 
dollars—he set out for Ann Arbor. 

His relative was correct—WHEELER was able to work his way 
through. What with waiting on tables in the dining room and 
vacation flings at selling books, he finished his law course and in 
1904 set out for the West. He spent a few months in a law office 
in Colorado and then pushed on to Butte. 

After his “cleaning” at the hands of the gamblers, young 
WueEe.er worked a few weeks in the Inw office which gave him his 
job and then hung out his shingle as a practicing attorney. On 
one of his summer selling trips in Illinois he had met a young 
woman by the name of Lulu White, and he sought her out 2 years 
after landing in Butte and took her home with him as his wife. 
Tnere are eight Wheelers now—the Senator, Mrs. Wheeler, and 
six children. 

The young lawyer was quickly in politics. Montana in those 
days was a mixture of extremes—extreme conservatism on the one 
hand, dominated by the copper interests; and extreme radicalism 
on the other, the natural reaction to the “interests.” 

Strangely enough, WHEELER’s first affiliations were with the con- 
servatives, who sent him to the State legislature. It should be 
added, however, that he thought then that he was running on a 
reform ticket. It was further food for his acquired suspicious 
nature to find later what he believed to be conclusive evidence 


ness interests. 

It was here that Senator WHEELER’s independent side began to 
take on substantial form. Feeling himself tricked, he took the first 
opportunity to throw off the yoke of the “interests.” The chance 
came when the name of Thomas F. Walsh was presented to the 
legislature as a candidate for the Semuate. WHEELER voted for 
Walsh. Walsh was defeated at that time and WHEELER soon 
suffered the same fate. 

The young legislator then began running for office and was 
defeated with almost consistent regularity. For attorney general 
of the State he lost by a close margin. He was overwhelmed when 
he ran for Governor. Although he was a Democrat by title, he 
teamed up with the Non-Partisan League and both parties cried 
him down. He was more successful in his profession, however; his 
list of clients began to grow. 

When Woodrow Wilson was elected President, Mr. WHEELER got 
his chance. Recommended by Senator Walsh, he was appointed 
United States district attorney for Montana. He made a reputation 
as a relentless prosecutor. When in 1921 he was turned out along 
with most of the other Wilson appointees, he started his campaign 
for the Senate which swept him into office in 1922 by the largest 
majority ever given a Democrat in his State. 

Senator WHEELER is a quiet, unobtrusive man in the main, de- 
spite his reputation as a relentless fighter. He went practically 
unnoticed in the Senate until one bright morning he let it be 
known that he had been following his suspecting nose and that it 
had led down to the Department of Justice. He thought, he said, 
that the Daugherty office needed a bit of cleaning. He was not 
encouraged much, but he started that relentless, almost merciless 
work for which he has become known, and he never quit until 
Attorney General Daugherty was out of office. 

It was not long after he started the Department of Justice in- 
vestigation that he found himself indicted, charged with im- 
proper acceptance of fees and use of his position in connection 
with a lottery. Senato: Walsh defended him and he was ac- 
quitted. Soon he joined with the elder La Follette in the un- 
successful Progressive campaign in 1924. From that time he has 
remained a Democratic Senator from Montana. 

In his operations in the Senate he has all the attributes of the 
prosecutor. He is at his best in such a fight as he waged in be- 
half of the utilities holding company bill. Kindly and informal 
of manner, urbane in appearance, and reliable in his own prom- 
ises, he can, in one of his battles, use the cutting phrase with 
telling effect. 

Personally, he is an easy man to approach and to deal with. 

He has a gentility amounting at times almost to softness. He 
has never lost his New England accent. One may hear him sling 
out a biting remark to a colleague in debate and see him laughing 
and talking to the same person a few moments later. He seldom 
changes his remarks in the Recorp, however. 
Such is the man thrown into new prominence in recent months 
@ man risen from among that group who nominated Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1932 to challenge him at the start of his second 
administration. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. President, on Friday, De- 
cember 10, 1937, my colleague the able senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Apams] delivered a very sensible address on 
the subject of Government Purchase of American-Produced 
Silver. The address is timely, since the President is just now 
considering the question. I therefore ask that the address 
may be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

For many years the Congress, through tariff legislation, has en- 
deavored to protect American products from the destructive com- 
petition of cheaper products from overseas. This policy has re- 
ceived the approval of the vast majority of the American people, 


though thereby they were compelled to pay more for American 
goods than for equivalent goods cf foreign production, 
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The present administration has expended many millions in 
earnest efforts along many lines to relieve the depression by in- 
creasing employment and increasing the purchasing capacity of the 
American people. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars have been spent to raise the prices 
of farm products. Congress is at this hour considering a farm bill 
with this object in view which will cost the United States annuall 
from one-half to one billion dollars. 

Congress has spent several billion in public-works programs to 
provide employment. 

The preceding session of this Congress passed a bill to elimin: 
slums in the great cities which will involve an annual app! 
tion of about $26,000,000 and contingent obligations of 
billion. 

Congress appropriated $150,000,000 toward a fund to guarantee 
deposits in banks 

Yongress has appropriated hundreds of millions to aid those 
have suffered fre ht and flood. 
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In the past 4 3 s there has been appropriated over fourteen 
billions for relief purposes. 

While some may disapprove of details of these programs, there 
are few who do not approve of the underlying principle and pur- 
poses of each of them. 

As a result of the depression, the metal-mining industry of 
America was in a most distressed condition. The price of silver, 
lead, zinc, and copper reached such low pc s that a majority of 
the mines were sed. Smelters and r were largely idle. 
Unemployment became the almost universal situation of the 
miners. 


It was practically impossible for the Government in any direct 
way to raise the price of lead, zinc, and copper, but as to silver 
a different situation existed. The administration determined to 
make a genuine effort to help this great mining industry. 

The President, acting under the authority of an act of Congress 
of May 12, 1933, issued a proclamation on December 21, 1933, by 
which he directed the Director of the Mint to “receive for coinage 
into standard silver dollars any silver’ newly mined in the United 


States. He further directed that of such silver the Mint should 
retain 40 percent “as seigniorage and for services performed” 
* > « 


“relative to the coinage and delivery of silver dollars” 
and that the balance of 60 percent should be coined into standard 
silver dollars and delivered to the depositor of such silver. 

Under this proclamation the United States has received 151,- 
834,000 ounces of American silver and has returned to the owner 
or depositor 112,705,000 silver dollars, or its equivalent in silver 
certificates. 

The depositor of the silver in this way received 77.57 cents per 
ounce, The world price of silver at this time is about 45 cents, 
s0 tte producer of silver has been receiving 32 cents per ounce more 
than he could get in the world market. On the other hand, the 
United States has been retaining 51 cents of the coin value of every 
ounce. As a result, the United States Mint showed a profit of 
$83,160,860 on June 30, 1937, from receiving and handling this 
silver, none of which would have come to the Government if the 
miner had been compelled to sell his silver in the world market. 

The purchase of silver mined in the United States under the 
proclamation of the President should not be confused with the 
purchase of silver in the world market under the authority of the 
Pittman Silver Purchase Act, which is a permanent law and has no 
period of expiration. 

The President’s proclamation expires December 31, 1937. Objec- 
tions have recently been raised against the extension of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation for another year, as is authorized by the act of 
Congress. 

The American miner, in view of these facts and policies, wonders 
why there should be objections to paying a small additional price 
for American silver in order to encourage and develop the mining 
industry, and secure the many and important incidental benefits 
to the general welfare of the Nation. 

However, let us see what the purchase of this 
has really cost the United States 

In the 3% years the policy has been in effect, from December 
21, 1933, to June 30, 1937, the United States has purchased 15 
834,000 ounces of American silver at a cost of $112,705,000. 

The payments to the miners are not like benefit or soil- 
servation or parity payments which go to the landowner 
farmer, and for which the United States gets no specific prop 
but is only benefited by promoting the general welfare. In the 
silver purchases the United States receives the silver purchased. 
The silver purchased at 77.57 per ounce has a coinage value of 
$1.29 per ounce. The silver purchased for $112,705,000 has a coin- 
age value of $195,865,860 and, in fact after coining from this 
American silver 112,705,000 silver dollars to be given the producer 
of the silver, the United States has in its vaults as seigniorage or 
profit on the transaction silver of a coinage value of $83,160,860 

The miner has no access to the mints except upon such terms 
as Congress may fix. He can only sell his silver as a commodity, 
but the United States, with its constitutional right to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, takes the ounce of silver for which 
it pays the miner 77% cents and mints it into coin of a legal 
tender value of $1.29. Uncle Sam thus makes 51 cents from every 
ounce of silver purchased from the American miner. 

What has been the economic and social results of this policy, 
and what will be the consequences if these purchases are stopped? 
The cost of the American silver purchased during the 31, years 
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silver by $44,760,000 or slightly more than $12,500,000 annual]; 

Even if we disregard the factors which } been pointed out 
as making the transaction in itself a profitable one for the 
United States, and regard it as giving tt silver miners, at the 
expense of the United States, a bonus « N i one f 
million dollars per year, the Government will search in vai r 
any expenditure in aid of relief or rect c z a pr t- 
tionate benefit to the people of the United 

Prior to the inau m of the silver-] > program, silver 
had sold as low as 25 cents per ounce The result of this low 
price I losing n nly of most of tl r mines, but 
f the zi lead, and per mines ev 1 
Ss 3, ® ii ) i we unl z at t a Ss ll 
I r caps At tl} time lead al were sell- 
ir ) s a ind per be 7 « a d. 
Very f m 1 of ith f : ich 3. 
However, the lead ‘ ore perce f 
silver. Wi 77 « th - 
trib db make I 3 
to € could t a “ Iver at 25 ts 
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As a direct result of t I , 
for e of An ‘ ’ 
the world s r pric I Line d 
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very practical way the silver-purcha I ‘"y reduced | 0 
the relief rolls of the United Stat Many ir 1 lt > 
followed. The mines < U reat qua t f coal ric 
power, powder, machinery, ¢ other suf es The oper of 
these mines, therefore, gave profitable employment to m thou- 
sands throughout the Nation and provided needed ets for 


vast amounts of American products. Their employees work at 
good wages and are liberal purchasers of the products of the 
farms and factories 

The Government has collected large income taxes from the mines 
and industries whose operations were made possible by the pur- 
chase of this metal. States and counties received large amounts 
in taxes, also, which would otherwise have been lost. Schools 
churches, and public institutions were opened or kept open 
which would otherwise have been compelled to close. It has cost 
the Government approximately $800 per annum for each person 
on relief. If the silver-purchase policy has taken 400,000 people 
off the relief rolls—as was stated on the floor of the Senate by 
Senator PrrrTman, probably the greatest authority in the United 
States on the silver question—it will be readily seen that by the 
expenditure of a relatively small amount a saving of $320,000,000 
a@ year was made in relief expenditures, or a total during the 34 
years during which the silver purchases have been continued of 
well over $1,000,000,000. 

When all of these benefits, direct and indirect, received by the 
people of the United States from this policy of purchasing American 
silver are considered, and when the consequences of the closing 
of the American mines, which would result from the abandonment 














of this policy, are comsidered, it will clearly appear that in this 
period of decline in our industrial and financial condition in the 
Nation, it would be most unfortunate if not most disastrous to 
abandon this wholesome and benef 1 policy. 

Our great Government will not take the position that 
there is a national obligation to px ll American products 
except metals and all producers of wealth except miners 

It would seem entire rea i , ther re, to « t that the 
President, who is genuinely intere lint welfar ! ty 
of all sections and elements ir r great lly 
conscious of the dangers inheren tl r n 
and of the necessity of resisting any ft . ng 
our national course again into the « ho 
has been a student of es t w 
for another year the policy of purchasing ed 
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Monday, December 13 (legislative day of 
16), 1937 
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ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL ROBERT H. 
JACKSON BEFORE THE CONSUMERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION, DECEMBER 11, 1937 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp a very able address on the 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































subject of Consumer Protection by Government, delivered by 
Assistant Attorney Gencral Robert H. Jackson before the 
Consumers’ National Federation, in New York City, Decem- 
ber 11, 1937. 

I may say that the address seems to be a powerful argu- 
ment in favor of the principle of Federal licenses and charters 
for corporations engaging in commerce among the States. 
The Assistant Attorney General points out that the anti- 
trust laws have failed to stop what he calls “obvious raids 
upon the consuming classes.” The reason why the antitrust 
laws have failed to stop these raids is that the raiders are 
always able to use State incorporations laws to escape from 
Federal authority. 

I should also add, however, that interstate business should 
not fear the principle of Federal incorporation. It does not 
mean more regulation in the sense of more discretionary 
interference by government. It means less. My own convic- 
tion is that we shall not lay a permanent basis for prosperity 
until we devise a national incorporation law. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Abraham Lincoln used to have a formula for trying times: “If we 
could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we would 
better know what to do and how to do it.” 

These are not difficult days, measured by what we have gone 
through and what other parts of the world are going through. But 
they are uncomfortable days, and they are days in which a portion 
of the population which needs protection as consumers, may equally 
need protection as holders of jobs. It seems unrealistic, therefore, 
to think of the interests of the consumer today except in relation to 
our whole economic situation. 

Applying Lincoln's formula, where are we right now, both as 
consumers and as workers? 

The President has been called a demagcgue for saying that one- 
third of the Nation is ill-clad, ill-nourished, and ill-housed. Cer- 
tainly the Brookings Institution is not a propaganda agency of the 
Roosevelt administration. But the figures of the Brookings Institu- 
tion, even before the depression of 1929, show that the President 
understated our difficulty by 100 percent. 

Many of you will remember this finding of the Institution: “At 
1929 prices a family income of $2,000 may perhaps be regarded as 
sufficient to supply only basic necessities * * *. It is signifi- 
cant to note that more than 1,600 families, or practically 60 per- 
cent of the total number, were below the standard of expenditure. 
* * * Of the nonfarm families as a whole, 16,000,000, or 74 
percent, did not have sufficient income in 1929 to provide an ade- 
quate diet at moderate cost.” 

The same study showed: 71 percent of the population, nearly 
20,000,000 families, with less than $2,500 of annual family income; 
60 percent, or 16,000,000 families, with less than $2,000 annual 
family income; 42 percent, or 12,000,000 families, with less than 
$1,500 annual income; and 21 percent, or 6,000,000 families, with 
less than $1,000 annual income. 

These families are not only the greater part of America today; 
they are pretty nearly all of America tomorrow. They alone are 
reproducing themselves on a survival basis; their children are 
probably 90 percent of the children of America. 

Dr. Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, has strikingly set 
forth the reality of what it means to live on one of these lower- 
bracket incomes. Some of you may know his study of a year 
or two ago of consumption in a typical city dweller’s family with 
a single wage earner. The typical American wage-earning family 
such as we have in New York, lives on an income of from $1,200 
to $1,500 a year. 

How do they live on it? What can such a family do with that 
income of a hundred or a hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month? 

Ill-clad? 

For clothing such families can spend only about 12 cents of 
every dollar of income. In a family of four less than 84 per 
month per person is available for clothes. The father of the 
family must make a suit last 3 years. He can buy a new overcoat 
only every 4 or 5 years. The mother can buy only $5 or $6 dresses 
and has one winter hat and one summer hat a year. (But she 
does have siik stockings.) 

FOOD AND HOUSING CONSUMES OVER HALF FAMILY INCOME 
Ill-nourished? 

Food expenditures take one-third of the employed worker's in- 
come on the average, but for the employed worker’s income in 
the lowest brackets it is a larger proportion. It amounts to about 
$8 per week or $2 per week each for a family of four. The diet 
is weighted heavily with flour, potatoes, bread, and pork. The 
market basket has little space for fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
Gespite the importance of milk to the health of youngsters, 4 
out of every 10 families consumed less than 2 quarts of milk per 
person per week. 

Ill-housed? 


| 
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For $20 a month such a family gets a flat or half a double house 
or a four- or five-room frame house for the shelter of its four or 
five members. Rent claims about 15 to 20 percent of the average 
employed worker’s income. 

The house is not steam heated nor does it have an oil burner or 
other central heating. 

Go to the movies, read advertisements, listen to orations about 
the American standard of living and you would expect to find 
electric lights, gas or electricity for cooking, running water, and a 
flush toilet inside the home as normal elements in the wage earn- 
er’s standard of living. Yet this survey shows that in many large 
cities a large proportion of employed wage earners’ families did 
not have some or all of these elementary living conveniences. 

What of the luxuries that have become necessities? 

If a family in this income bracket has a car at all it is not likely 
to be a new one. In 1 year in a middle western city it was found 
that for every 100 employed wage earners’ families 3 bought new 
cars and 12 bought used cars during the year. In a large eastern 
city one out of a hundred bought a new car during the year 
and three bought used cars. 

“It is only at the highest economic levels,” says Dr. Lubin, “that 
the wage earners’ families can afford frequent movies, a second- 
hand car, and clothing which meets the needs of winter and at 
the same time has some style. Even at these higher levels, after 
taking care of the family’s needs for food, clothing, and housing, 
it is only infrequent that the amount left over for other purposes 
is equal to one-third of the family income.” 

To this type of family, life is a matter of bare shelter, food, and 
clothing. Health is accidental, for such families can afford little 
medical, dental, or hospital care. Justice is luck, for the victims 
of unjust dealing cannot afford an advocate. Entertainment, ex- 
cept the lowest, is free or nonexistent. 


ANTITRUST LAWS FAIL TO CONTROL 


What can government do for this cradle of tomorrow’s America? 

It can use antitrust laws to stop obvious raids upon the con- 
suming classes. 

There are definite limitations upon the usefulness of these laws. 
No corporation ever really loses an antitrust case, because it is 
always longer than any other proceeding in the time-consuming 
processes of law. The Government lawyer who begins a case 
seldom manages to survive in government long enough to see the 
case through the Supreme Court. The antitrust laws themselves 
are full of loopholes, because the courts have treated them most 
unkindly and there has been no conscious effort in the last 15 
years to keep them as modern as the ways of the transgressor. No 
Congress will ever realize the size of the appropriation necessary 
to fight a comprehensive battle against monopolies through many 
and prolonged trials and successive appeals. 

Nevertheless, even during a necessary process of revision, the 
antitrust laws can be employed in strategic sectors as really effec- 
tive weapons in a battle against high prices if private enterprise as a 
whole is wise enough to see that what the Government is after 
is not to wreck business but to keep prices reasonable so that the 
consumer can buy and business can keep going, and the worker can 
have a job. 

For the first time in our history an appreciable number of busi- 
ness leaders are beginning to believe that the only way private 
enterprise can keep our present economic system going indefinitely 
is to organize itself on a low-price, high-volume basis which will 
make buyers producers and producers buyers on a scale we have 
never before known in this country. 


CONSUMER MUST NOT BE GOUGED 


Nothing has done more to create a hope that we may have this 
new conception of its interests by private enterprise generally than 
the present recession, depression, or whatever we choose to call 
it. Most economists who are not special pleaders, are convinced 
that the attempt last spring to taper off the Government expendi- 
tures was spoiled by the failure of private enterprise to realize that 
the consumer could not be goyged without serious effect upon the 
survival of private enterprise itself. 

You will remember how in his last fireside talk the President 
quoted Professor Sprague of Harvard and the Bank of England to 
the effect that the future of American business depended far 
more on the price policies of our business leaders than on any- 
thing done or not done in Washington. Out of this recession 
private enterprise is learning the ancient truth that competition 
is the life of trade and that when monopolists run prices to the 
sky, they can't keep volume from falling through the cellar. 

We are not running into a major depression today for good and 
sufficient reasons. The first reason is that the Government not 
only knows it must step in, if necessary, if private enterprise can- 
not adjust to conditions, but the Government is organized to do 
so in time, as it was not organized in the emergency days of 1933. 

The second reason is that fundamental conditions today are 
not those of 1929. In 1929 to 1933 our financial-economic situa- 
tion was never in such shape that we could make the downward 
readjustment of prices necessary to resume normal business 
activities on a normal competitive basis, without upsetting the 
private-debt structure and the banking structure of private enter- 
prise. 

Today we find an absence of those difficulties and of those con- 
ditions which produced the last depression. We have not scat- 
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tered through the country a flood of wildcat securities. We have 
not been exporting billions of dollars to foreign borrowers. We 
do not find such excess plant capacity or such overproduction of 
goods as in 1929. 

Our financial institutions by and large are on secure founda- 
tions. They are loaded with an excess of cash instead of an 
excess of questionable securities and frozen assets. Unemploy- 
ment compensation systems are for the first time in our history 
soon to begin disbursements that will help combat deflation 

We can have no prolonged recession if we do not exclude by 
unemployment a large part of our labor resources from produc- 
tion and thereby exclude the unemployed workers from our ex- 
change system. We need more goods, and business has shown an 
extraordinary measure of ability to produce more goods with a 
given amount of labor. We have not learned to turn this greater 
productivity fully to the advantage of living standards. We seem 
to have converted a large part of our labor savings into unemploy- 
ment. The biggest task facing American business is how to 
restore the unemployed to our exchange system by accepting their 
services—the only thing they can use for money—in exchange 
for the product of industry. 

How can American business bring all American workers and 
consumers into an exchange relationship? 


BIG BUSINESS BOOSTS PRICES 


Big business jerked prices up as soon as volume began to go up. 
It acted on the theory that under the competitive system business 
had the right to charge what the markets could bear. Results 
show that big business misjudged the market and charged more 
than the traffic could bear. It’s now up to those lines of busi- 
ness, which did boost prices, to play the competitive game accord- 
ing to the only rules under which private enterprise can function, 
and to restore prices to a level demanded by the market, to reduce 
prices until buyers begin to buy and our exchange economy begins 
to work 

The exchange economy based upon a free market/demands pro- 
ducers produce as much goods as consumers can ‘consume. We 
don't ask the farmer or the manufacturer to produce more than 
the consumers need. But a free market presupposes the willing- 
ness of businessmen to supply the normal demands of the market 
at the market price, at a price buyers are willing to pay for normal 
volume. 

If business is going to do its part to bring about revival, busi- 
ness must boldly reduce prices to the point necessary to cause a 
normal flow of goods to the consumer. Big business is not today 
permitting the competitive system to work. Fortified by high cor- 


porate surpluses big business refuses to supply the normal require- 
ments of the consumer, but will sell only to those few who are 
willing to pay the prices fixed last spring when business was 


booming. Although the consumer’s income is about a third less 
than it was in 1929, big business is asking the comsumer to pay 
more for their goods than they did in 1929. If a consumer wants 
to build a home, he must pay 11 percent more for cement, 5 per- 
cent more for steel, 4 percent more for lumber than he did in 1929. 
For some building materials he must pay even 100 percent more 
than he did in 1929. How can we have a housing program under 
such conditions? 

If we want to preserve our competitive system, all of us must 
take some risks. Businessmen must venture, confident in the 
belief that the market will absorb an increasing volume of goods 
if prices are sufficiently reduced. Businessmen know that sub- 
stantial profits can be realized with substantially lower prices if 
volume production is maintained. 

Who is going to take the risks in this policy of price reductions? 
The only people who can take it—business. Business now has the 
risk in any event. The risks of failing to venture are greater than 
the risks of the venture. 

If big business holds back from production and unemployment 
grows, an irresistible demand will arise which no responsible demo- 
cratic government can ignore, for more rather than less Government 
expenditures. Increased Government expenditures will mean in- 
creased taxation, and big business, which already controls half of 


the corporate wealth of the country, will have to bear the major 
part of that burden. 


MUST STIMULATE CONSUMPTION 


It is time that business take a leaf from the book of one of Its 
most successful captains. During the depression of the early 
twenties when other manufacturers were waiting for people to grow 
rich enough to buy automobiles, Henry Ford built a car which a 
man could buy without waiting to grow rich. What I may think 
of Mr. Ford’s labor policy and many other of his policies is beside 
the point. His price policy still stands out as the most intelligent 
and imaginative business strategy in this generation. There is an 
even greater opportunity in the housing field for the suppliers of 
steel, lumber, cement, and gypsum ‘if they only had a tithe of the 
enterprising spirit which Henry Ford had when Wall Street was 
gloomily predicting that the bankers had Henry on the run. 

Henry Ford is not the only businessman who knows this lesson. 

Tbe group headed by Mr. Gerard Swope and Mr. Owen Young 
have developed a business philosophy of “more goods for more 
people at less cost.” One does not have to agree that all of their 
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proposals are acceptable to find in this formula a practical objec- 
tive toward which reasonable-minded men can work. 

Mr. Lammot du Pont this week said to the manufacturers, “The 
bulk of responsibility for future social betterment should be placed 
on industry’s shoulders. It belongs there. And industry accepts 
that responsibility.” Every right-thinking citizen will agree. In- 
dustry must produce what the people consume. It must also pro- 
vide the purchasing power either through wages or through taxes. 
Many have assumed there would be a way to evade the burden 
Facing the responsibility is the first step in discharging the 
responsibility. 

Again he said: “All forward-looking industrial activity is planned 
It is based on what the planners believe will be the needs and 
conditions of 1, 5, 10, or even 20 years hence.” Of course that is 
true. It would be just as true if it were said of government. Yet 
for some years business and its press have persistently denounced 
and ridiculed efforts at governmental planning. There can be no 
teamwork with unplanned plays by government and planned plays 
by business. The implications of Mr. du Pont’s statement are that 
business must withdraw its opposition and that government must 
engage in planning parallel with that of business e 

Mr. du Pont is also quoted as saying that it will take at least a 
few years of planned development to create the 3,000,000 industrial 
jobs that do not now exist but which are necessary to provide for 
the problem of unemployment. 

If this is true, as I believe it is, then it means that government 
cannot now withdraw from the field of relief and public works, 
and that any sudden effort to do so would produce disaster. This 
frank and realistic statement of Mr. du Pont opens the door to 
consideration of what measures government should take in the 
interval. 

Mr. du Pont asked two things of government as conditions un- 
der which private enterprise would go to work to keep the country 
in economic balance. He asked government to stabilize, over a long 
period of time, first, taxes, and, secondly, the legal rules under 
which industry operates. 


INDUSTRY MUST PROVIDE EMPLOYMENT 


Much as I appreciate Mr. du Pont’s imaginative perception of 
industry’s responsibility and of the low-price, high-volume policy 
through which alone it can meet that responsibility, I wonder if 
he was not putting the cart before the horse in stating his expec- 
tations of Government. For so long as the bulk of our economic 
enterprise is private, Government can stabilize neither taxes nor 
the rules of the game unless managers of private enterprise move 
first. 

Take taxes, for instance. The yield of a tax rate depends sub- 
stantially on the volume of business done by private enterprise. 
Likewise, the amount of revenue Government needs depends upon 
the volume of employment which private enterprise creates. For 
many years now, the highest cost of Government—the chief need 
for taxes—has been the necessity of caring for those toward whom 
private enterprise has not performed the responsibilities which Mr. 
du Pont recognizes. There can be no stability either in the rate 
or the amount of taxation until there is stability of employment. 

Now, take Mr. du Pont’s second requirement—that the legal 
rules of the business game be stabilized—in other words, that we 
should have no more reforms affecting business. If that can be 
done, I am sure it cannot be done until private enterprise first 
makes up its mind that it will not evade or disobey old laws so 
that it is constantly necessary to make new ones. The reason we 
are proposing additional antitrust laws is that the old ones have 
been evaded. 

What are the kinds of laws of which business is complaining 
today? They are laws regulating the capital markets, laws relat- 
ing to great public-utility companies, laws regulating banking, 
laws relating to discrimination between big purchasers and little 
purchasers, laws trying to force the distribution of corporation 
surpluses so that capital for new enterprises may be found free in 
the hands of the stockholders of old enterprises rather than be 
locked up in the treasuries of those old enterprises where they 
can be used only for the expansion of those old enterprises. 


ECONOMIC POWER IN FEW HANDS 


Pundamentally every one of those laws is an expression of the 
most basic political instincts of the American people—a fear of 
concentrated economic power in the hands of a few and a deter- 
mination to break up that concentration. Every law of this kind 
is on the statute books because business refused to comply with 
standards a majority of people had accepted. From my experience 
with the antitrust laws I am convinced, for instance, that if 
ambitious leaders of business had been willing to adjust to public 
opinion rather than flout it at the time those laws were put on the 
statute books, hundreds of new regulations of business in the last 
5 years would never have been necessary. 

If private enterprise in America will do business in a way the 
American people will not fear rather than the way a few men 
bent on private power insist on doing it, there would be fewer 
laws regulating business in this country and fewer complaints 
of business against Government or Government against business. 
But with the present attitude of big business toward the effort 














of the American people to protect themselves against bigger busi- 
ness, the only hope for an end of new rules to the game is for 
big business to adapt itself to and accept the present rules of the 
game 

What should Government do in the present situation? 

In my personal opinion, Government should do the common- 
sense thing. It should give private enterprise all the assistance 
and encouragement that can be given without sacrificing the 
progress toward the preservation of American democracy which we 
have made in the last 6 years. It can give financial assistance by 
way of insurance and underwriting to help private enterprise break 
into new fields like housing, where the ground has never been 
thoroughly explored. It can correct specific inequities in the appli- 
cation of tax laws without, however, abandoning our American 
doctrine that taxes shall be paid in proportion to ability to pay. 

But it does not need to surrender what it has gained for the 
protection of the many merely because the few with the greatest 
stake to protect insist on trading the last ounce of concession out 
of Government as the price of willingness to use capital which they 
may later have to contribute to Government in taxes if they do not 
ufe it now. 

MORE COOPERATION NEEDED 


In the meantime that leaves upon Government an obligation to 
resume the economic initiative. That obligation will last until 
such time as private enterprise has really learned how to provide 
the millions of new jobs Mr. du Pont predicts. It will last until 
there is more knowledge of modern economic conditions and more 
willingness to cooperate with democracy on the part of our great 
business leaders so that we can taper off from Government spending 
to private spending without having to surrender the liberties of the 
American people as the price. 

I am confident for the future of the average American these days 
because I am confident that the President and the Congress of the 
United States will not fail to keep faith with the people, and be- 
cause I am hopeful that there is growing up in private enterprise a 
new group of leaders who understand the responsibilities of pri- 
vate enterprise and its risks in a modern economy, and are not 
afraid of their own competence to play the game in the moderna way 
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BULLETIN FROM THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following bulletin 
from the United States Department of Labor Statistics: 


The average hourly entrance rate of common unskilled laborers 
in 20 industries was 51.2 cents in July 1937, according to an an- 
nouncement made today (Saturday) by Commissioner Lubin, of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“There was a considerable differential in the average entrance 
rate per hour between different geographical regions,” Mr. Lubin 
said. “The northern average amounted to 55.3 cents, as compared 
with 38.9 cents for the southern region. 

“For the country as a whole, 14.7 percent of the common laborers 
in the industries surveyed received less than 40 cents per hour. 
In the South, 48.4 percent of these workers were paid under 40 
cents. In the North, 3.5 percent averaged under 40 cents per hour. 

“The number of common laborers paid 70 cents and over consti- 
tuted 4.9 percent of the total. Nearly all of the common laborers 
Teceiving 70 cents and over were found in the northern region, the 
actual percentages being 6.3 in the North and 0.7 in the South.” 

The above figures are taken from the twelfth annual common- 
labor survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics which will shortly be 
released. They cover 5,238 establishments in 20 industries with 222,- 
555 common unskilled laborers on their pay rolls at entrance rates 

The 20 industries included in this survey were selected because 
tthey employ relatively large numbers of common laborers. Further- 
more they represent a cross section of the various industries in the 
country. They include 16 manufacturing industries, 3 public 
utilities, and building construction. 

Every State and the Dstrict of Columbia are represented in this 
survey. The southern region includes the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central States, while the northern 
region embraces the remainder of the country. (See table 1.) 
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TaBLE 1.—Geographic classification of average hourly entrance rates 
of adult male common laborers, in 20 industries, July 1937 
REGION, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, AND STATE 
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The petroleum-refining industry showed the highest average 
hourly entrance rate, with an average of 61.1 cents for the country 
as a whole. Five industries (iron and steel, slaughtering and meat 
packing, automobile parts, building construction, and paints and 
varnishes) averaged between 55 and 60 cents. Three other indus- 
tries (chemicals, cement, and glass) had averages of 50 and under 
55 cents. 


Taste 2.—Hourly entrance rates of adult male common laborers, 
by industry and region, July 1937 
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Taste 2—Hourly entrance rates of adult male common laborers, 
by industry and region, July 1937—Continued 


Percentage of common 
laborers receiving less 
than 40 cents per hour 


Average hourly entrance 
rate 


a 

| i 

| United} ,,; 

| States } North 


United | 


South States 


North | South 


| | 
Maunfacturing industries—Con.| | 
Glass. ‘ $0. 504 | $0. 509 | $0. 485 3.5 
Iron and steel . 585 } . 595 . 534 9 
Leather__....... .477 - 504 . 387 10.3 | 
Lumber (sawmills) . 437 . 546 . 245 44.9 | 
Paints and varnishes..-....| .552| .560/ .412 23] 
Paper and pulp 477 .511 . 396 14.5 
Petroleum refining . 611 . 42 . 563 -9 
Rubber tires and inner 
tubes. ——— - 481 - 482 (@) 
Slaughtering and 





474 3.6 
Soap....-.... () 28. 1 
Public utilities: 
Electric light and power __. . 459 . . 381 15.5 
Electric street railways and 
city motor bus operation 
and maintenance _ _. . 475 . . 325 23.3 
Manufactured and natural 
gas ; .473 404 . 406 6.5 .4 
Building construction . 553 . 636 . 382 14.9 L8 
i 





1 Less than 50 employees; no average ccmputed. - 
1In order not to reveal plant identity, district figures are not given. 


The industries with averages ranging from 45 to 50 cents were 
foundries and machine-shop products, soap, rubber tires and 
inner tubes, leather, paper and pulp, electric street railways and 
city motorbus operation and maintenance, manufactured and 


cotta. The lumber industry averaged 43.7 cents. The average in 
the fertilizer industry was 36.4 cents. 

In each case where the figures are available for both regions, the 
averages in the North were considerably higher than those in the 
South. The smallest differential per hour appeared in glass, 2.4 
cents; iron and steel, 6.1 cents; petroleum refining, 7.9 cents; and 
manufactured and natural gas, 8.8 cents. The highest differentials 
were found in lumber, 30.1 cents; fertilizers, 26 cents; and building 
construction, 25.4 cents. In the remaining industries the differen- 
tials varied from 10 to 20 cents. 

In the northern region only three industries, namely, lumber, 
electric street railways and city motorbus operation and mainte- 
nance, and brick, tile, and terra cotta, had any appreciable number 
of employees paid less than 40 cents per hour. 

The southern industries with the highest percentages of com- 
mon laborers receiving less than 40 cents per hour were, lumber, 
97.4 percent; fertilizers, 89 percent; electric street railways and 
city motorbus operation and maintenance, 83.1 percent; brick, tile, 
and terra cotta, 74.3 percent; and chemicals, 53.6 percent. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the subject of war is an 
important one in Congress, and consequently much talk of a 
new neutrality law will be heard. In the House an appeal for 
an amendment to the Constitution to provide for a popular 
referendum preceding any declaration of war was started. 
The Senate likewise has discussed the subject. During the 
special session already two war referendum proposals have 
been made to the Senate. 

It is my firm belief that it is a most important duty of a 
present-day Congressman to lend his best efforts toward 
securing for the people of this country continued peace. 
While we should all be concerned with the subject of the 
maintenance of peace among our fellow human beings in 
other nations and among other peoples, nevertheless our first 
duty as Members of the Congress is to do those things which 
will establish and forever preserve the internal peace, safety, 
and comfort of our own people, our own citizenship. 
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Since the start of the Roosevelt administration to the 
present day, Congress has busied itself with the formulation 
of laws to correct abuses in the field of finance, to increase 
business. to alleviate some of the bad conditions in industry, 
and to iind a correct method of solving the problems of the 
farmers. I shall not recount the many Federal statutes that 
have been enacted during this administration, in an attempt 
to correct the errors and mistakes of the past, and to en- 
courage and reestablish on a sound footing these most im- 
portant phases of American life. 

But what will it profit us if business and finance again 
finds itself in a prosperous condition, if the free flow of 
commerce, international and internal, is again resumed to 
its full capacity, if the relation_hip of employer and employee 
resumes a peaceful course, and the farmer again finds a 
full and profitable market at home and abroad, if in the end 
our country should again, for some reason or other, be 
plunged into another world conflict? 

Continued peace, so far as our own people are concerned, 
is something most devoutly to be wished for. For these rea- 
sons I repeat that it is one of the foremost duties of a Con- 
gressman to study this phase of human relationship and to 
do all things which will help keep our country at peace. 

The Treasury of the United States no more than finds 
itself almost relieved of the heavy burden of paying pensions, 
veterans’ benefits, and the cost of hospitalization of a previ- 
ous war, than again it finds itself faced with another war. 
The Treasury records show that we are still paying pensions 


| to widows of the soldiers of the War of 1812, and we are still 
natural gas, electric light and power, and brick and tile and terra | 


paying pensions and giving benefits to the veterans of the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, the Boxer Rebellion in China, 
and, of course, the last war—to such an extent that in this 
fiscal year there was appropriated to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration almost $1,000,000,000 for these purposes, representing 
almost one-quarter of the ordinary expenditures of Govern- 
ment during norma! years. 

Congress has not been entirely indolent or unmindful of 
its duty to further the cause of peace. Recently there have 


| been enacted into law several neutrality acts, and from 


experience 2ach one improving upon the other. The last 
Neutrality Act voted for by myself and a majority of Con- 
rress is generally known as the Neutrality Act of 1937. It 
prohibits the export of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war to belligerent countries; the transportation of these 
items by vessels of the United States for the use of belliger- 
ent states; it makes mandatory the registration and licensing 
of persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, ex- 
porting, or importing arms or munitions, and also restricts 
travel by American citizens on belligerent ships. 

In other words, this act attempts by statute to establish 
and maintain absolute neutrality on the part of American 
manufacturing interests, on the part of commercial interests, 
and on the part of each and every individual citizen of the 
United States. 

I was never more happy in the performance of my duties 
as a Congressman than I was to support this act, which I 
think all citizens will agree is a distinct improvement on 
previous neutrality acts. 

By this measure we also have changed the course and 
direction of old-established international law on the subject 
of neutrality. Heretofore it has been contended by nations 
not belligerents that they had the right and privilege of 
using their neutral ships to transport arms, munitions, and 
other basic materials of belligerent nations. By this act we 
have declared it to be a national policy that we do not wish 
to any longer exercise this right, and give notice to the 
nations of the world that no belligerent need expect from 
this country any help whatsoever so long as it is engaged in 
warfare. 

We have left it to the discretion of our President, who- 
soever he may be, by proclamation, to declare that a state 
of war exists; and from that moment on the full force and 
effect of the Neutrality Act will come into play. 
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It is my firm belief that no world conflict can be sustained 
for any great length of time without the aid of American 
money or unless they procure the products of American man- 
ufacturers or the products of American farmers, and we 
hope that since we have taken this position other nations 
will think twice and pause before they engage in any war- 
fare, or at least in any protracted warfare. 

There is now before the Committee on Military Affairs of 
both the House and the Senate a bill which would give to 
the President, or any special board that he might select on 
the occasion of our becoming embroiled in any conflict, the 
power to draft not only the manpower but the commercial, 
manufacturing, and farming interests of the Nation, all to 
the end of effectuating a speedy conclusion of any such 
engagement. 

It is the common belief, which I share most strongly, that 
one of the most important factors which impelled our en- 
trance into the last war was the fact that our international 
bankers had loaned hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
allied powers, of manufacturers having extended credit and 
delivered hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of goods and 
implements of war, and also of our farmers having extended 
credit to the extent of delivering wheat, corn, and foodstuffs 
to the belligerent nations. From the fund of this and other 
experiences Congress has successfully drafted several neu- 
trality acts and eventually concluded the enactment of the 
act of 1937, just explained. 

In addition to the measures referred to, there is pending 
in Congress a joint resolution, commonly known as the peace 
amendment to the Constitution. 

If this amendment is adopted, its effect will be that Con- 
gress, when it deems a national crisis exists, may, by concur- 
rent resolution, leave the decision to the citizens of our coun- 
try, the question to be voted on being, “Shall the United States 
declare war on ?” naming the nation. Whenever war 
is so declared the President shall immediately conscript and 
take over for use by the Government all public and private 
war properties, yards, factories, and supplies, and fix the com- 
pensation for private properties temporarily employed for 
war purposes. This proposed peace amendment has one 
exception which is, in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its Territorial possessions, Congress shall retain the 
authority to declare war, but only in that emergency. 

I believe it might be a blessing in disguise that the several 
billion dollars owing to this Nation, representing money 
loaned to the allied belligerents to conduct the World War, 
have not been paid. I do not mean to be understood as say- 
ing that these debts should not be paid, because I feel that 
these nations hired this money and should pay it back, and 
that it is a just debt. But since these hard-earned American 
dollars have not been repaid by the Allied Powers, saving and 
excepting the annual payments of principal and interest on 
the part of little Finland, Congress has passed the statute 
commonly known as the Johnson Act, which in effect for- 
bids the lending of any money on the part of private or public 
interests in this country during peacetime or wartime to any 
country that is in default on its wartime debts. 

After all, a people cannot conduct war without the where- 
withal to buy the things necessary to prosecute that war, and 
since the United States stands in the very happy position of 
owning almost one-half of the monetary world’s gold, and of 
owning and possessing such great natural deposits of coal, of 
copper, of iron, and of oil, and the things that are so essen- 
tial to the conduct of warfare, I repeat again, that I cannot 
see how any nation can conduct a protracted war without the 
aid of the United States. Since we forbid that aid by law, 
those foreign countries would have to go it alone. 

Of course, it must be thoroughly understood on the part of 
every American that in order for this country to assert its 
neutrality policy, it is necessary, more than ever before, that 
we must have the show of force behind our policy so de- 
clared. How effective do you suppose a country could be in 
its assertion that it will not sell vital materials for war, if it 
were not able to defend itself against the usurpation, or the 
deliberate taking of such materials by belligerents? There- 
fore, it has been necessary during this administration, while 





it inaugurated and approved new bills for the purpose of 
keeping peace in the family of nations, also to amplify and 
supplement our Army and Navy and our air forces, if for no 
other reason than to stand ready to assert and defend our 
policy of neutrality. 

All of us are witnessing the tragedies that are passing 
across the stage of human life at this moment, the tragedy of 
the aggression of the Imperial Government of Japan upon an 
ineffective and impotent China; the tragedies of the imposi- 
tion of dictatorships upon other helpless peoples; the regen- 
eration of old racial hatreds between nations of continental 
Europe; the upbuilding of war machines, which the leaders of 
these countries openly declare are being built up for a world 
conflict. 

Never before have your Congressmen been more impressed 
with the importance of doing those things, in peacetime, 
which will conserve the peace of our Nation and the tran- 
quility of our people. Every American is entitled to assur- 
ances of security. I, as a Member of Congress, shall bend 
every effort to the end that they shall have a firm feeling 
of security, and I can say frankly that I believe most of my 
colleagues entertain the same point of view as I do on this 
most important question. 

I conclude by congratulating the Roosevelt administration, 
its leaders, and the Congress, for their untiring efforts in 
doing the things which we believe will set up this country 
as an examplar for the cause of peace. In the meantime, 
we must exert eternal vigilance. We must participate as 
best we can in all conferences the object of which is to serve 
the holy cause of peace, and I want the people of my district 
and my State and the Nation to know that I stand ready and 
willing at all times to aid in this cause and to fight the fight 
for peace 


The Business Recession—Is There a Quick Way 
Out? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the 
United States, the Nation’s supreme lawmaking body, has just 
completed the fourth week of its extraordinary session. 

The President called this special session to have the Con- 
gress deal with four important problems which it failed to 
solve with suitable laws at the regular session which ad- 
journed in August. His four-point program embraced: 

First. Regulation of wages and hours in industry. 

Second. A farm bill. 

Third. Regional planning. 

Fourth. Governmental reorganization. 

When Congress convened, everyone realized a serious de- 
cline in business was under way. Naturally, a corresponding 
decrease in private employment accompanied the decline. 
This downward spiral has continued through the recent 
weeks to a point where it now is alarming. A great portion 
of our cities’ mills and factories operate in the district which 
I represent in Congress, and I need no charts or graphs to 
realize how large a number of workmen in them have been 
laid off recently. I believe that the situation should be faced 
calmly and with requisite realism. And I intend to do all 
in my power to have it met promptly by all concerned. 

When Congress convened, no part of the program called 
for tax reductior. A loud hue and cry went up from or- 
ganized business demanding relief from certain taxes and 
Members of Congress, generally, I believe, lent an attentive 
ear. 

For example, I had heretofore favored the enactment of 
the law which taxes undistributed corporate profits. After 
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observing the effect of this law and listening to objections 


to it from businessmen, I came to the conclusion that a | 


more effective revenue-raising measure could be substituted, 
and so publicly declared myself. Business, I think, can ex- 
pect such reasonable cooperation from the average Member 
of Congress. 

Unless I am seriously mistaken, Congress, as a whole, is 
in a mood to grant every necessary concession to industry 
and business to the end that production and trade may 
increase and unemployment diminish. 

The only limit that I, personally, find Congressmen putting 
on these adjustments are those which surround our enlight- 
ened concepts of social justice, which, I am sure, no true 
American wants to abandoh, when he looks back on the 
general good they wrought from 1933 to 1937. 

So much for the attitude of Congress in this crisis. Now, 
what about business? 

Is business on a sit-down strike? 

Well, it is hard to say, but that eminent economist, Roger 
W. Babson, tells a Philadelphia audience that an “investors’ 
and buyers’ sit-down strike” exists. 

Then, too, I read in one of those letters gotten out for 
businessmen at a nice price by usually self-ordained, so- 


called expert observers in Washington that “Corporations | 


should now consider the advisability of refraining until Janu- 
ary 1 from capital expenditures for improvement, replace- 
ment, expansion, and so forth.” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce issues a blast 
against the wage and hour bill, scheduled to come before 
the House on Monday, opposing not only this particular bill 


but the general idea of fixing maximum hours and minimum | 


wages in industry. 
The National Association of Manufacturers holds a 3-day 
session in New York City and hears Mr. du Pont, one of the 


Nation’s foremost tycoons of industry and finance, proclaim | 


the availability of a $25,000,000,000 plan of expenditure and 
development on the part of industry, which would eventually 
eliminate poverty and unemployment. Mr. du Pont’s pro- 
posal involves: First, the planned development of new prod- 
ucts; second, widening the market for existing products 
through lowering costs; ana, third, the maintenance of a 
“rule of fair return” for all effort, not excepting capital effort. 

To put this plan into effect he asks a threefold pledge from 
Government: First, stabilization of taxes over a definite 
period; second, stabilization of fair laboring conditions over 
a definite period; and, third, immediate stabilization of the 
“legal rules” under which business must operate, subject only 
to “unmistakable demand” for amendment. 

Mr. du Pont most significantly adds that “the actual rate 
of taxes or the actual wage rates together are not as impor- 
tant as stabilization.” 

His plan is encouraging, but is lessened in apparent effect 
when, adjourning 2 days later, the manufacturers adopt reso- 
lutions calling for sweeping revision of the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and vigorous opposition to the pending Federal 
wage and hour bill. 

Now, surely every industrialist at this conference is aware 
that the Wagner Act was enacted in fulfillment of a pledge 
which a President and a majority of Congressmen and Sena- 
tors made definite in the platform on which they were voted 


into office. If, here and there, there have been errors of | 


administration or mistakes on the part of individuals, they 
can be ascribed to lack of precedent, and they occur every 
time an entirely new law is put into operation. The Wagner 
law may stand improvement but certainly not “sweeping 
revision.” 

With respect to the wage and hour bill, the manufac- 
turers are similarly asking the President to deny the peo- 
ple something he promised them in the campaign of last 
year. His overwhelming reelection demonstrated clearly that 
the citizenry of this country wants a maximum set for hours 
of work in industry and a minimum hourly wage rate estab- 
lished. The electorate never expressed itself more distinctly 
than in November of 1936. 

My attitude in public office always has been to recognize 
the necessity of fairness to the employer as well as the 





worker. I assure my listeners that all Allegheny County 
Congressmen are extremely anxious to render the fullest 


| assistance to the industry of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 


County. When our aid is asked, it is available. 

On the other hand, for any organized group to ask an 
elected public official to fail to vote in favor of legislation 
after he has promised his constituency he will do so is 


| unethical. 


Business and industry, I submit, rather than opposing a 
wage and hour bill, as such, more appropriately should be 
seeking to get the best bill possible. No fault might be found 
with the organized forces of industry if they merely sought 


specific changes in the particular bill now in the House. 


I, myself, oppose certain of this bill’s features. I feel that 


| Congress, industry, and labor huddled around a conference 


table in mutual confidence, can produce a bill which will 
wipe out more evils from American mills and factories than 
any single law ever has done heretofore. 

I commend to industry a slightly different attitude than 
I have sensed on its part of late. The idea may exist that 
the current recession has the Chief Executive on the run. I 
think this is far from the case and believe that the Presi- 
dent can still take the issues to the people and crystallize 
sentiment in his favor. This seems particularly true because 
of the vital principies of social and economic justice which 
have been woven into the very laws which industry finds 
itself most desirous of amending, and those proposed laws 
which it finds itself anxious to block. 

It is, I feel, for industry to approach the coming confer- 
ences on Capitol Hill in a spirit of cooperation. 

With cooperation much can be accomplished to restimu- 
late recovery and much more can be accomplished for the 
relief of industry in its own private operations. 

Take the Du Pont plan, for example. Then couple it with 
other available opportunities for accelerating the flow of 
business and the rate of private employment. Add housing, 

twofold purpose in govern- 
ment participation, namely, that of giving work and busi- 
ness to a hundred trades and industries and at the same 
time providing modern sanitary and healthful living quar- 
ters for the worker in the lower income brackets. 

I believe that if the whole part of the Du Pont $25,000,- 
000,000 plan cannot be launched immediately, then a portion 
certainly can be under way, as Congress goes through its 
program in the regular session, which begins in January. I 
still have enough faith in the American businessman to ex- 
pect him to join the movement and participate to the extent 
to which Congress gives business relief as it produces the 
laws. 

I say that it is the duty of business to do this to the fullest 
extent possible, and that its good faith will be estimated in 
proportion to its willingness to organize the program which 
Mr. du Pont so glowingly and ably expounded. 

As far as our city and county are concerned, housing 
offers a great hope of unemployment relief. 

Heaven knows we need better housing. 

Ten millions of dollars have been earmarked tentatively 
for the city of Pittsburgh by National Housing Administrator 
Nathan Strauss. Allegheny County has organized its housing 
authority and is in a fine position financially to start promptly 
a wide and effective housing program. 

I have had discussions of the county’s intentions with 
chairman of the board of county commissioners, John J. 
Kane, and knowing him to be a man of action, I feel certain 
that the county commissioners will have a sizable project of 
housing under way next summer. 

It appears that it is the county commissioners’ intention to 
build new low-cost houses on sites now vacant, notably, within 
close proximity of two great new industrial plants in the 
county, the Irvin Works of the Carnegie-LIllinois Steel Co., 
now under construction in Mifflin township, and the Hayes 
Auto Wheel Works to be built on Neville Island. 

In addition to these proposed housing projects, our city 
and county should be in the very happy state of being the 
scene of great public improvements when the weather breaks 
in the spring. At that time the county government, it is 
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estimated, will have about $10,000,000 worth of public con- 
struction under way and the city a considerable amount, in 
addition to numerous W. P. A. projects. This activity will 
contribute greatly to the work for men in mills, mines, and 
foundries which supply the materials for roads, bridges, 
buildings, and so forth. 

Before my election to Congress I was disposed to deplore 
the relatively meager Federal assistance which our local 
governmental bodies had up to that time received. In retro- 
spect, perhaps this was good fortune. Naturally when Fed- 
eral grants are obtained they involve larger expenditures by 
the local communities. Every dollar still unspent represents 
a carry-over of strength to fight the plight we are in now. 

Thus housing and public works, within the next 6 months, 
can reasonably be expected to get public dollars into action. 

Accompanying this should be a willingness on the part of 
private business to put private dollars to work. I can find 
nothing in the program of the President or the state of mind 
of Congress to scare the man of affairs from proceeding with 
confidence. 

One of the four points in the proposal for this special ses- 
sion is one which private industry and its observers on 
Capitol Hill have sought for decades—namely, governmental 
reorganization. That, it would seem, is within grasp in the 
coming regular session, and business should put its large 
shoulder to the wheel, for this reorganization is something 
which only the old line professional politician would attempt 
to thwart. 

Let us all—businessmen, workingmen, professional men, 
public officers, and plain Mr. John Q. Public—turn our col- 
lective mind to a grave problem. 

Let us return to the amiability, the cooperation, and the 
wholehearted and general eagerness to rise and go ahead 
that marked the early part of 1933 when we were prostrate 
from an economic calamity. 

Let us all just remember that we are Americans and that 
we must and can go forward. 

And we will. 


Freedom of Press—Statement of J. Warren Madden, 
Chairman of National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MAURY MAVERICK 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


STATEMENT BY J. WARREN MADDEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the following statement by J. Warren 
Madden, Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board: 


The action of the National Labor Relations Board in issuing a 
subpena to an editor of a trade magazine has been the subject 
of some discussion. Much of the comment has related the 
Board's action to the constitutional guaranty of freedom of the 
press. There seems to me to be no such relation. The proceeding 
in which the editor was called to testify and produce evidence is 
one in which the Board has charged a manufacturer of steel with 
violation of the National Labor Relations Act by interfering with 
the right of his employees to join a union of their own choice, 
The editor is thought to have information and papers which would 
tend to prove or disprove that charge. The Board’s subpena is 
merely the legal way of calling upon him to produce such in- 
formation and papers. If a merchant or a teacher or a farmer had 
such evidence, everyone would expect him to respond to such a 
call and assist his Government in the enforcement of its laws. 
How does the fact that the witness is an editor change the situation? 

The freedom of the press, which is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, is, broadly, the right to gather and print information and 
opinion without submitting to censorship in advance of printing 
and without being penalized for publication unless the matter 
published is obscene, libelous, or otherwise in violation of some 
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valid law or regulation. This does not mean that if a news- 
gatherer or an opinion seeker, in the course of his work, observes 
a violation of law, he may not be asked by public authority to give 
evidence of that violation. And it certainly does not mean that 
if the publisher himself, either knowingly or unwittingly, permits 
the writing and printing to be used as a part of a course of con- 
duct which is in violation of the law, he may not be asked to give 
evidence as to what he knows about that course of conduct. 

I have observed over a period of years a number of cases of 
this type. A story is written in a newspaper about the criminal 
activities of gangsters or other habitual lawbreakers. The story 
indicates that the writer must know a good deal in detail about 
who the criminals are and what their part is in the violation of 
the law. The grand jury or other investigating body calls upon 
the reporter to give evidence as to what he apparently knows. The 
reporter takes the position that he has worked hard in his pro- 
fession to obtain the story, that if he discloses the source of his 
information it will hamper him in getting a story the next time 
because people will be unwilling to confide in him, and that the 
law-enforcement authorities ought to get out and gather their 
own evidence and not make use of the skill and diligence which 
he has exercised in his profession. 

In his claim of exemption from the duty which the ordinary citi- 
zen has of assisting in the enforcement of law by giving evidence of 
its violation the reporter can point to legal rules which exempt the 
lawyer, the doctor, and the priest from testifying as to professional 
confidences. These are exemptions which have developed in the 
common law over many years and are regarded as useful social 
devices. No one has ever, so far as I know, supposed that there is 
any constitutional barrier to changing these rules if the courts or 
the legislatures should conclude that they are no longer useful. 

But as to the reporter or editor, no court that I have observed has 
ever permitted the exemption. Some reporters have gone to jail or 
paid fines for contempt of court when they persisted in refusing to 
disclose their sources of information, but it has not been charged 
in such instances that the judge was violating any constitutional 
right of freedom of the press. The point is that there is not only 
no constitutional immunity for editors and reporters from disclosing 
what they know of violations of law but not even any day-to-day 
legal immunity from the same obligation which applies to other 
citizens. 

The constitutional fathers used the concise expression, ‘“Free- 
dom * * * of the press.” Some editors are interpreting this con- 
cise expression substantially as follows: “No publisher or editor shall 
be required by any public authority to appear and give testimony 
in any trial or hearing as to violations of law of which he has 
knowledge or in which he has participated if his knowledge was 
gained or his participation occurred in the course of gathering, 
writing, printing, or distributing matter which was to pass or had 
passed through a printing press.” I cannot believe that the makers 
of the Constitution had any such intention. 

Criticism of the National Labor Relations Act, or the Board, or its 
work has no relation to the problem. That right has been and must 
be conceded to writers, and I may observe, has been generously 
exercised by them. 





Discharge of Rules Committee of Wage and Hour 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, while the immediate 
question before the House relates to whether the Rules 
Committee shall be discharged from further consideration 
of the wage and hour bill, yet the underlying and more 
fundamental question is whether the House shall consider 
the bill, or whether a few members of the Rules Committee 
shall be permitted to prevent such consideration. 

It seems to me that the whole purpose of representative 
government is destroyed if a mere majority of a committee, 
comprising a very small part of the full membership of the 
House, is to be permitted to withhold a subject of legislation 
from the consideration of the entire membership. To do so 
is, in effect, to legislate for the House. There is no justifica- 
tion to permit the few Members who hold membership on 
the Rules Committee to deny to all other Members the right, 
duty, or responsibility of passing upon legislation as impor- 
tant as the wage and hour bill, nor any other legislation that 
has had the approval of the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress. 
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With reference to this particular measure the Recorp will 
show that it was passed by the Senate, approved by the 
House Committee on Labor, and reported to the House by 
almost the unanimous vote of the committee. For a long 
period of time there has been a strong and insistent demand 
for legislation that would eliminate subnormal working con- 
ditions. The Rules Committee, notwithstanding a wide- 
spread demand that such legislation should be given consid- 
eration, and the apparent desire of the House membership 
to do so, has nevertheless used its prerogatives to prevent the 
House from taking any action either for or against. Th 
only alternative that remained to the membership of thi 
House under the circumstances was for 218 of them, : 
majority of the whole House, to sign a petition tha hy 
Rules Committee be discharged from further consideration of 
the bill. The necessary number signed the petition, ar 
consequently, the question is now before the House to d 
charge the Rules Committee of further consideration of the 
bill. 

Thus it will be seen that the immediate question does n 
go to the merits of the bill, but solely and entirely whether 
it shall be considered by the whole House. If this motion 
prevails, and thereby consideration of the bill by the Hous 
is ordered, then it will be appropriate to consider the pro- 
visions of the bill, suggest amendments, and vote for or 
against the bill. 

It is my intention to vote in favor of the motion to dis- 
charge the committee in order that the question of wage 
and hour legislation may be decided upon the floor of the 
House, and, by a direct vote of the entire membership of 
the House instead of by a vote of a few Members of the 
House constituting the Rules Committee. 

Many times during my membership in this House I have 
been faced with a similar issue. In each instance I have 
taken the same position that I do now, namely, that the 
times in which we are living, with the unusual conditions that 
confront us, and the vital character of the problems that 
call for solution, demand and require not only clear think- 
ing and honesty of purpose, but, in addition, a willingness 
to meet every question relating to our national welfare, 
especially when it affects any considerable number of our 
people, in an open and frank manner upon the floor of the 
House rather than behind the closed doors of a committee 
room. 

I am strongly of the opinion that public questions of na- 
tional concern and public interest which are subjects of leg 
islation should not be stifled or smothered by parliamentary 
procedure without full, free, and frank discussion and | 
of the House. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, my vote will be cast in f: f 
motion to discharge, because I firmly believe that the pul 
good is best served when the Members of the House hav 
opportunity to express by vote their conviction: 
any important subject of legislation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. JOHN LUECKE 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


LETTER FROM W. A. AYRES, CHAIRMAN OF THE FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION, IN REPLY TO A LETTER FROM HON. 
JOHN LUECKE, OF MICHIGAN, ON THE SUBJECT OF MILE 
TESTING 


Mr. LUECKE of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from Mr, Ayres, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission, in reply to a letter of mine on the subject of milk 
testing: 
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With best wish 
Very truly yours, 
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VY. A. Ayres, Chairman. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 
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HON. CLAUDE A. FULLER 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 
LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR, WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT 
WAGE AND HOUR BILL 
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ANALYSIS OF Farr Lasor STANDARDS BILt, aS AME 
Labor COMMITTEE 
PART I—PROCEDURE 
The only difference between the set-up for the Administrator 
and for the Labor Standards Board occurs in the power of the 
Government agency in one case only, that is, in the power of the 
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Government agency to modify the recommendations of the com- 
mittee as to what are proper minimum wages or maximum hours 
in a given industry, when the committee has been called into 
action, and after a public hearing has been had on the com- 
mittee’s recommendations 

In the case of the board, it can issue an order embodying con- 
clusions which are different from the recommendations. In the 
case of the Administrator, if his conclusions are different than the 
recommendations, he cannot issue an order adopting them, but 
can only reject the recommendations and refer the matter back 
to the same or to a new committee for new recommendations. 

3ut this difference is more apparent than real, for the Board 
would have to have new evidence adduced at the public hearings 
to justify its changed conclusions, or those changed conclusions 
would be arbitrary and subject to judicial reversal if different than 
the committee’s conclusions based on adequate evidence. 

But the same evidence adduced at the public hearing before 
the Administrator would invalidate the order of the Administrator 
adopting the committee's recommendations, which are not based 
thereon, and would require the same or a new committee to whom 
the matter was resubmitted by the Administrator to come to the 
same conclusions to which the Board would come on the same 
record, where the Administrator disagrees with the recommenda- 
tions of the original committee. 

Except for this power to modify the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, the powers of the Board and the Administrator are identical 
in respect to orders on minimum wages and maximum hours, 
thus: 

(a) Both the Board and the Administrator alone decide when a 
committee should be appointed to determine the proper wages and 
hours in a given case. 

(b) Both the Board and the Administrator alone determine what 
occupation, what employers, and what employees shall be con- 
sidered by the committee. 

(c) Both the Board and the Administrator alone determine what 
locality should be covered by the committee's recommendations. 

(ad) Both the Board and the Administrator alone determine 
whether collective bargaining is ineffective or inadequate in a 
given occupation to warrant investigation by the committee. 

(e) Both the Board and the Administrator alone determine 
whether collective bargaining does or does not cover a substantial 
number of employees in a given occupation, to warrant the com- 
mittee making an investigation. 

(f) Both the Board and the Administrator alone determine the 
classification of employees to be covered by the investigation of the 
committee and the order, whether by craft or by industrial unit; 
and if sc, how extensive in each case. 

(z) Both the Board and the Administrator may issue an order 
adopting the recommendations of the committee as to hours and 
wages 

(h) Both the Board and the Administrator may reject the com- 
mittee’s recommendations and may resubmit the same to that 
committee or to a new committee. 

(i) Only in the case where the recommendations of the com- 
mittee are rejected, and the Government agent desires to issue an 
order without resubmitting the same to another committee, does 
the difference in procedure exist. 

PART II. POWERS 


The powers of the Board and the Administrator are the same 
in every respect other than that above stated in the adminis- 
tration of the act; thus: 

1. The Administrator alone defines and limits who are exec- 
utive, administrative, professional, or outside salesmen for the 
purpose of determining whether they are employees and come 
under the law (p. 4, sec. 7). 

2. The Administrator alone appoints all employees he may deem 
necessary to carry on the work, without requiring confirmation 
by the Senate (p. 11 (c)). 

3. The Administrator alone appoints all attorneys to represent 
him, unless he designates the Attorney General to represent him 
in a particular case (p. 12 (d)). 

4. The Administrator alone determines whether the conditions 
exist to justify investigation such as— 

(a) Whether substantial number of employees in any occupa- 
tion are employed at wages and hours inconsistent with the policy 
established by Congress. 

(b) Whether the investigation will interfere with, impede, or 
diminish in any way the right of the employees to bargain col- 
lectively (p. 19 (b)). 

5. The Administrator alone appoints the wage and hour com- 
mittee to investigate a particular occupation or case, and in so 
doing— 

my Picks particular persons to represent the employers and 
the particular persons to represent the employees from the list 
of nominations submitted by employers and employees. 

(b) Nominates the particular persons to represent the public, 
including the chairman of the committee. 

(c) Determines the reasonable compensation for the members 
of the committee (p. 20 (c)). 

6. The Administrator may bring before the wage and hour com- 
mittee any witness whom he deems material (p. 20). 

7. The Administrator alone determines whether thé standards 
recommended by the wage and hour committee have been made 
with due consideration to the policy established by Congress, and 
if he finds that it has not, he may reject its findings. 
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8. The Administrator alone determines whether a hearing shall 
be had, and at what time and place the same shall be had, to 
consider the standards recommended by the wage and hour com- 
mittee (p. 22 (h)). 

9. The Administrator alone determines whether the standards 
proposed by a wage and hour committee, after a hearing, are in 
conformity with the policy established by Congress; and if so, 
whether an order should be issued covering the same (p. 23 (h)). 

10. The Administrator alone determines the length of time within 
which a committee should submit its recommendations, and deter- 
mines when to discharge the committee for failure to act within 
such period. 

11. The Administrator alone determines whether to submit a 
matter to the same committee, or to a new committee, whenever 
the administrator has rejected, before or after hearing, the recom- 
mendations of the committee (p. 25 (i)). 

12. The Administrator alone determines whether collective-bar- 
gaining agreements do or do not cover a substantial portion of 
employees in any occupation (p. 24 (b)). 

13. The Administrator alone determines whether existing facili- 
ties for collective bargaining in any occupation are inadequate or 
ineffective to accomplish the purposes of the act (p. 24 (b)). 

14. The Administrator alone determines, with respect to over- 
time— 

(a) When overtime is or is not oppressive. 

(b) The extent to which overtime should be permitted in any 
cccupation. 

(c) When overtimes does or dces not circumvent the act. 

(ad) The terms and conditions relating to overtime employment. 

(e) Wage rates to be paid in overtime employment. 

(f) Maximum number of hours of employment and the maxi- 
mum number of days per weck for overtime employment. 

15. The administrator alone determines, with respect to excep- 
tions to hours and wage orders— 

(a) When emp!oyment is of a special character. 

(b) When qualifications of employees are limited. 

(c) What wages, terms, and conditions of employment should 
exist for learners and apprentices. 

(d) When substandard wages, how much, and for what period 
of time, and to whom they should be paid in any employment on 
account of the employees having impaired earning capacity through 
age or physical or mental deficiency or injury (p. 27 (b)). 

16. The administrator alone determines whether to issue an 
order against intrastate producers to eliminate certain practices, 
and for that purpose he alone determines whether conditions exist, 
including— 

(a) Whether the production intrastate is under substandard 
labor conditions. 

(b) Whether the goods produced under such substandard labor 
conditions compete to a substantial extent in that State with 
other goods produced in other States under proper conditions (p. 
28, sec. 8). 

17. The Administrator alone determines in connection with 
every labor standard order: 

(a) Employers to be covered by a labor-standard order 

(b) The classification of employees to be covered by a labor- 
standard order, whether by craft or industrial or plant basis. 

(c) The classification of employments within an occupation to 
be covered by a labor-standard order. 

18. The Administrator alone determines the terms and condi- 
tions for the restriction or prohibition of industrial home work 
(p. 34). 

19. The Administrator alone determines with respect to the 
holding of hearings: 

(a) The time and place for any hearing. 

(b) He may call a meeting on his own motion. 

(c) When a person other than a labor organization has a bona 
fide interest to entitle him to file a complaint for a hearing. 

(d) Whether the hearing shall be before him or before a par- 
ticular officer or employee of his division, designated by him 
(p. 35). 

20. The Administrator alone determines with respect to investi- 
gations: 

(a) When to investigate, and what to investigate, regarding 
wages, hours, conditions, and practices of employment in any 
occupation. 

(b) May inspect any place or records and make transcripts. 

(c) May investigate to see if any person has violated or is about 
to violate the act or any order or to aid in the enforcement of 
the act. 

21. The Administrator alone, with respect to any investigation 
or proceedings, may administer oaths, subpena witnesses, take evi- 
dence, require the production of books, papers, correspondence, 
or any papers of any employer deemed relevant or material to 
the inquiry. 

22. The Administrator alone may determine whether a person 
is or is about to violate the act or an order, and on the basis of 
which he may bring action in the courts to enjoin such violation 
or prospective violation (p. 39, sec. 12). 

23. The Administrator alone may determine what records every 
employer shall keep as to persons employed, the wages, hours, con- 
ditions, and practices of employment, the period of time during 
which the record shall be preserved, what reports therefrom shall 
be made to the administrator (p. 40, sec. 13). 
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24. The Administrator alone may determine when an order to 
make, issue, amend, or rescind any regulation or any order neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of the act. 

25. The Administrator alone defines the technical and trade terms 
used in the act. 

26. The Administrator alone determines the form and manner 
tn which complaints may be filed and proceedings instituted; and 
determines the procedure to be followed in any hearing or pro- 
ceedings before the Administrator or committee (p. 43, sec. 15). 

27. The Administrator alone may classify persons and matters 
and prescribe different requirements for different classes of persons 
or matters. 

28. The Administrator alone determines the effective date for 
any regulation or order. 

29. The Administrator alone determines when he should exempt 
any goods from the prohibition in the act covering the sale and 
transportation of goods in interstate commerce, and whether the 
conditions exist warranting such exemption, including— 

(a) Whether the persons having an interest in the goods had 
reason to believe that any substandard labor conditions existed 
with respect to these goods; 

(b) Whether the exemption is necessary to prevent undue hard- 
ship; 

(c) Whether the exemption is necessary to prevent economic 
waste; 

(d) Whether the exemption is detrimental to the public interest; 

(e) The terms and conditions under which the exemption shall 
take place; 4 

(f) Whether adequate provision has been made for employees 
operating under substandard conditions and the reparation to 
which such employees are entitled under the act (46 (c)). 

30. The findings of fact by the Administrator, when supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive in a court of law, unless the court 
finds that the findings are arbitrary and capricious. 


PART III. CONCLUSION 


All the objections which exist against the administration of the 
act by a board and all the dangers inherent therein exist in aggra- 
vated form under the set-up of the Administrator; this for the 
reason that in the case of the Board there are five minds func- 
tioning of persons selected from different localities and with a 
representative of labor thereon. The principle of checks and bal- 
ances therefore may apply in the case of the Board, but not in 
the case of one administrator. If the Board is dangerous, even 
under such circumstances, and unacceptable, certainly the Ad- 
ministrator is even more dangerous and should be rejected. 

In the proposed set-up of the Administrator, moreover, there 
is a special provision that— 

“The Administrator is authorized to administer all of the pro- 
visions of this act as otherwise specifically provided, and his deter- 
minations and labor-standard orders shall not be subject to review 
by any other person or agency in the executive branch of the 
Government.” 

This provision should be considered with the provision— 

“The review by the court shall be limited to questions of law; 
and findings of fact by the Administrator, when supported by 
evidence, shall be conclusive unless it shall appear that the find- 
ings of the Administrator are arbitrary or capricious.” 

These provisions apparently were intended to create an inde- 
pendence in the Administrator to reinforce his power and to make 
him immune from any reorganization bill or any other influence 
from the President, or otherwise, and to make him subject to 
judicial review only under circumscribed conditions not involving 
his discretion. He therefore would have in his control the power 
to destroy entirely industrial organizations, communities, labor 
unions, collective-bargaining agencies, and determine the condi- 
tions under which these respective communities, organizations, 
and agencies shall function or shall live. 


Guns and Gangsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


A DISCUSSION BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORE, AND 
HON. BRIEN McMAHON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following discussion 
by myself and Hon. Brien McMahon, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, New York, December 11, 1937: 


Congressman CELLer. I am glad of this opportunity to discuss 
with an official of the Department of Justice the problem of the 
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traffic in firearms, something of real concern not only to your De- 
partment, Mr. McMahon, but to the Members of Congress. The 
American public was shocked a few weeks ago by the incident which 
occurred at Bangor, Maine, and which revealed a fact which is 
not generally known—that under the laws of many of our States all 
that a desperate gangster has to do if he wants to replenish his 
arsenal is to walk into a hardware store, put his money down on 
the counter, and walk off with an instrument of death. 

Mr. McManown. Yes, Mr. Celler; it was a vivid illustration of the 
laxity of our firearms laws. Here were Brady, Dalhover, and Shaffer, 
three of the most notorious gangsters in the country. They were 
wanted for numerous crimes, including the murder of two police 
officers and a private citizen, bank robberies, and violation of the 
National Stolen Property Act and the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act. 

In their haste in fleeing from Baltimore some months previous 
they were forced to abandon an arsenal. They then set about to 
get more guns. Bangor was one of the stops. They walked into 
the hardware store, purchased two revolvers, and promised to return 
at a later date. The point that I would stress is that they got those 
two revolvers without any more trouble than the asking and the 
purchase price. 

Congressman CELLER. What can we up on the Hill do about it? 
In 1934, at the request of the Attorney General, we enacted the 
National Firearms Act. It was generally understood, I believe, at 
that time that the passage of the measure would deal a pretty heav 
blow to the traffic in firearms. Certainly that’s what we wanted 
to do. 

Mr. McManon. Yes; the Firearms Act helped. But you 
ber, Congressman CELLER, that as that measure passed it applied 
only to certain kinds of firearms. As the Attorney General drafted 
the act, it applied to pistols and revolvers as well as to machine 
guns and other weapons. When it was enacted pistols and revolvers 
were stricken from the measure, and it was left applicable only to 
machine guns, submachine guns, sawed-off shotguns, and silencers 
On these weapons we have made real headway. There is no ques- 
tion about it. You see, it requires everyone possessing such a gun 
to register it. If he doesn't register it, and we catch him with it, he 
is liable to fine and imprisonment. Furthermore, when a man 
purchases such a gun he must give his fingerprints. That is some- 
thing the honest man is willing to do. It is something the crook 
won't do. 

Congressman CELLER. Well, let’s get back to this Brady case. Do 
you mean that what the Attorney General recommends—and I 
understand, by the way, that he plans to renew his recommenda- 
tion to this Congress—is that when a man goes in to buy his 
firearm he must give his fingerprints and other identification in- 
formation? In other words, if I understand you, the Attorney 
yeneral would make it impossible for a hardware dealer to sell 
@ weapon to a Shaffer or a Brady or a Dalhover until the person 
had furnished his fingerprints and th-se fingerprints had been 
placed on file in Washington? 

Mr. McManon. Exactly. And we feel that the pistol is just as 
Gangerous an instrument as many of the guns covered by the 
present act. 

Congressman CELLER. Yes; and I have noticed an interesting 
fact, Mr. McMahon, that in the ganster’s arsenal today you don't 
find as many machine guns as you did before 1934. We have been 
able to deal a real blow at the machine-gun traffic From what 
I have observed, the ganster’s arsenal today is filled with shot- 
guns, rifles, pistols, and revolvers. Am I correct? 

Mr. McManon. That is entirely correct, and a recent check of 
seizures of gangsters’ arsenals proves it. The Brady gang had two 
rifles, two automatic pistols, and four revolvers at the time that 
they were apprehended on October 12, i937. The arsenal of a 
recent gang of bank robbers revealed eight pistols, six revolvers, 
eight shotguns, and five rifles. During the course of the investi- 
gation of Clyde Barrow and his associates the Government recov- 
ered 7 automatic rifies, 4 revolvers, and 38 pistols. In other 
words, the machine gun which characterized certain of the major 
gang wars of a few years ago is not as readily available, and the 
modern gangster is turning to the smaller weapons which are not 
now covered by the Firearms Act. 

Congressman CrLLER. Yes; I guess we can agree that there are 
too many pistols in the underworld and that anything we can do 
to keep the traffic steered into legitimate channels is worth the 
best efforts that we can put forth. Of course, one of the questions 
which comes up is whether or not this should be done through 
State or Federal legislation. Personally, I feel that the States 
could pass much more restrictional laws than they have seen 
fit to do. 

Mr. McManon. There is no question about it. The States, for 
the most part. have been reluctant to take any decisive steps 
which would smash the traffic. I remember a witness who testi- 
fled before one of your committees in Congress, stating that he 
thought State legislation would be helpful and that he had been 
working for it for 15 years. 

Congressman CELLER. Yes; and I remember the observation on 
the part of one of the committee when he said: “And are you ad- 
vocating that we play along for 15 more years?” 

Mr. McManon. Well, I think it is the answer. The States can 
do a lot, but we can’t play along and let the traffic continue as it 
has been, taking a terrific toll each year in this country in human 
lives. 

Congressman CELLER. Now I have heard the objection that the 
legislation disarms the honest citizen, but I have never been im- 
pressed with that one because under the proposed bill, which is a 


remem- 
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tax and registration statute. no one is deprived of his weapon 
unless he violates the statute. He registers it as he would his 
automobile. 

Mr. McManon, Yes; that objection doesn’t hold water, but a 
few lawyers raised the question of the constitutionality of the bill 
under the second amendment. 

Congressman CELLER. It Ras always been my opinion that the 
section of the Constitution providing that the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed has no application 
to this kind of a statute. Certainly the Constitution does not 
grant the privilege to racketeers and desperadoes to carry weapons 
of the character dealt with in this act. I think it is clear that 
the provision refers to the militia, a protective force of Govern- 
ment; to the collective body and not individual rights, and I think 
the cases construing the provision will support that construction. 
A stronger argument against the bill, it seems to me, is that the 
taxes provided for in it are a little heavy. 

Mr. McManon. I have assumed that the heavy tax that was levied 
on machine guns in the original bill would be reduced under this 
proposal, so that only a nominal tax would be levied. The only 
people we don’t want to get these guns are the people who won't, 
for obvious reasons, give their fingerprints—and under the statute 
they won't get the guns. 

Congressman CELLER. Have you had any particular sentiment in 
favor of a strict firearms law? 

Mr. McManon. Yes; we have resolutions adopted by a number of 
important and representative groups, such as the American Bar 
Association, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, and others. Editorial com- 
ment has been virtually unanimous in favor of the measure. 

Congressman CELLER. Yes; I have no doubt but that intelligent 
public opinion will be with us in this effort. Of course, as we both 
know, there are some groups that are opposed to the measure. 

Mr. McManHon. Yes, Mr. Congressman; but I’m sure you will 
agree that they constitute a small minority, and that most of the 
opposition arises from a misunderstanding of the purposes of the 
bill. Some people who want to possess weapons are under the 
impression that the statute sets up a permit system whereby some 
Government bureau can, in its discretion, grant or decline to issue 
a permit for the purchase of a weapon. This, of course, is not the 
case. Anyone, so far as the Federal bill is concerned, can buy the 
weapon if he will pay the nominal tax and give the fingerprints. 
No sportsman can intelligently oppose the bill, for it interferes in 
no manner with his hunting weapons and his sidearms. No house- 
holder can complain. 

Congressman CELLER. I suppose, then, the only people who would 
complain would be the munitions manufacturers and dealers, for 
certainly if you stop the sale of guns to crooks the total number of 
sales is going to be reduced. 

Mr. McManon. There is no doubt about that. 

Congressman CELLER. Then the only other group that could com- 
plain would be the crooks themselves, and the great body of the 
American people are not interested in the complaints of the 
gangster. 





The Completion of the Grand Coulee Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR DECEMBER 10, 1937 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include the following radio 
address delivered by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, over the Mutual Broadcasting System on 
Friday, December 10, at the time the bids were opened for 
the completion of the great Grand Coulee Dam: 


Today we are taking the second step in the building of the great- 
est dam in the world. The base of Grand Coulee Dam, already the 
most massive masonry structure built by man, is nearly finished 
in the bottom of the Columbia River Canyon west of Spokane. Now 
bids are being opened for the completion of this tremendous struc- 
ture to its full height of 553 feet. The work already done and that 
covered by the new contract will involve the placement of three 
times as much masonry as went into the Great Pyramid of Cheops. 
Here is a job worthy of the best that science and engineering, that 
labor and industry have to offer. Grand Coulee Dam will endure 
for many thousands of years; testifying to the imagination, the 
ingenuity and the skill of this generation. 


However, if I may be permitted to venture a prophecy, it 1s that 
in the distant years to come this project will have given us a more 
coveted title than simply that of “builders of great dams.” In say- 
ing this I do not mean to detract from the honor due to the 
engineers and the workmen who are building Grand Coulee Dam. 
Even they, I think, will agree that the significance of the dam 1s 
not found alone in the magnitude of its dimensions nor in the 
workmanship that has gone into its construction. It lies rather in 
the ends which are to be served. 

Grand Coulee Dam will minister to many useful purposes. It 
is destined to have a profound influence on the social and economic 
life of the Pacific Northwest which will be reflected throughout 
the country. It will serve to reduce flood peaks; to improve navi- 
gation; to store and to permit the diversion of sufficient water to 
irrigate a rich desert area one and one-half times as large as the 
State of Rhode Island; and to generate half again as much power 
as Boulder Dam. It will serve also, through regulation of the flow 
of the Columbia River, to improve markedly the power output of 
all downstream plants, including that at Bonneville Dam. 

All of this will mean new homes and new opportunities for half 
a@ million or more Americans and new wealth for the Nation. 

This is one of the most important conservation projects ever 
undertaken. It is not an experiment because it is cut on the 
same pattern as other projects that are now in successful operation 
which were built a generation ago by the Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Department of the Interior. 

In the coming years, when this work shall have been completed 
and this desert shall have been made fruitful, men and women 
still will travel half around the world to gaze upon the dam itself, 
and they will see much more than a tremendous symmetrical pile 
of concrete in the great gorge of the Columbia River. They will 
see the homes and the villages,and the cities, the farms and the 
factories, and the civilization that this dam will have created. 

Grand Coulee Dam is not a State or a regional undertaking; it is 
a national development. The wealth it will produce will be part 
of our national assets. Even today, in constructing the dam, it is 
necessary to reach out to distant places for materials. Half of the 
money spent on it goes into the States east of the Mississippi 
River for materials ranging from tacks to turbines, thus providing 
employment for many men and women. Each of the 48 States will 
contribute something vital to the building of Grand Coulee Dam. 
When this project is finished families from every part of the 
Nation will participate in the new opportunities that it will offer. 

When our grandchildren visit Grand Coulee Dam they will under- 
stand all of these things of which this great structure will be a 
pregnant symbol. And they and their children will think of this 
as an age of far-seeing planners and expert builders. They will be 
grateful for the foresight and the energy of a great President which 
have made fruitful and productive a great barren area. 


The Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. MOSER of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I spring from 
an ancestry of generations of husbandmen. With this back- 
ground, my earliest emigrant ancestor came to America 230 
years ago, within the month. This ancestor, Isaac DeTurk, 
took title to land in Pennsylvania (Penn’s Woods) from Wil- 
liam Penn, which title is recorded in Deed Book No. 1, Phila- 
delphia County, Pennsylvania’s County No. 1, in the subse- 
quent Statehood set-up. A most interesting map of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1787, when the Constitution was adopted, has only 
this week been coincidently distributed by our distinguished 
colleague, Sot Bioom, as a part of the splendid historical serv- 
ice he is rendering as Director General of the United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission. 

This land is in Oley Township, Berks County, organized 
and erected in 1752, the county I have the honor of repre- 
senting as Pennsylvania’s Fourteenth District in this Con- 
gress. As an eighth generation descendant from this hus- 
bandman ancestor, grounded in the school of experience, to 
me has been entrusted a faithful representation of more 
than two centuries’ background of experience in American 
agriculture. 

These ancestors and their neighbors adopted a policy of 
rotation of crops and soil conservation as essential to the 
preservation of their important industry and livelihood— 
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agriculture. This class of husbandmen, Thomas Jefferson, 
may well have had in mind when, as Minister to France, he 
wrote: 

Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, if 
ever He had a chosen people, whose breasts He has made His 
peculiar deposit for substantial and genuine virtue * * 
Corruption of morals in the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon 
of which no age or nation has furnished an example * * 

Or when, again in 1785, writing from his same important 
post in France, he added: 


Cultivators of the earth are the most valuable citizens. They 
are the most vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous; 
and they are tied to their country and wedded to its liberty and 
interests by the most lasting bonds * * 

This crop rotation has always been corn, oats, and wheat, 
back to grasses whose sod has ever been their basis of soil 
conservation. Where surface drainage developed, patches of 
sod were let stand to act as a stopgap to the drainage of 
surface soil pulverized in the cultivation for growing rotated 
crops. 

For generations this area has not contributed to any sur- 
plus in agricultural products. The farmer long since learned 
to fertilize his soil to keep it productive. Every farmer 
learned he must put back something into his soil to com- 
pensate for what he extracted from it by the application 
of his brain and muscle. Corn, oats, and hay, while green 
cornstalks are used for silage, the dried cornstalks, as fodder, 
have been shredded and fed to the stock or used with straw 
and chaff as litter to be worked into manure for fertilizer. 
The wheat unconsumed on the farm is sold to the nearby 
miller for grinding and consumption by his customers of 
the area. These farmers of mine, whence I spring, might 
well have written the text for their more distant husband- 
men brethren to follow. 

For the same generations my district has been importers 
instead of exporters. Carloads of flour and bran and mid- 
dlings, the byproducts of milling, and even corn have been 
imported into the area. Reminiscent of my earliest youth 


Pillsbury’s might well have been regarded as a brand of 
underwear in competition with current day Munsing from | 
the recognizable thrift and frugality of my late revered 
mother working these flour bags into undergarments. 

The homespun philosophy of the Pennsylvania farmer is 
fully set forth in the exact words of one of them writing 
me as a constituent on the subject as follows: 


I ask you to use your vote and influence against the proposed 
farm bill and crop-control legislation now before Congress. There 
is approximately 100 or perhaps 500 small eastern farmers living 
on farms from 5 to 60 acres, who must buy from 20 to 100 percent 
of their grain they feed, to one big western farmer who grows 
nothing but grain alone, so why work a hardship on and penalize 
100 or 500 small eastern farmers to profit one big western-grain 
farmer who is too lazy to diversify his farming operations as the 
small eastern farmer must do in order to make a living. No one 
understands his business better than the farmer himself if one 
crop does not pay a profit; he soon switches to another crop 
that pays better, and that will control production better than 
any set of lawyer legislators at Washington or Harrisburg who, 
I doubt, could tell you how many upper front teeth a cow has. 
For example, when wheat was low in price lots of farmers cut out 
wheat and sowed winter barley; then those who had silos would 
grow a crop of barley which they harvested in June, plow the 
ground, plant corn and put it in the silo there by growing two 
crops on the same ground that grew one crop of wheat. 


Mr. Speaker, that is what my farmers want to know—why 
the Congress should enact crop-control legislation with pen- 
alties, knowing they have contributed nothing to surp!us; 
that they have continued to help consume the surplus of 
the. western wheat farmer; that they have mastered crop 
control, as this correspondent constituent illustrated, in the 
consumption of the silage but neglected to illustrate the 
barley was similarly consumed in barley meal, like oats chop, 
in stock feeding. 

Mr. Speaker, the voluntary crop control of the original 
A. A. A. was decidedly unpopular and unwelcome among these 
people, except with the transient unscrupulous. Its admin- 
istration was not without its merited criticism, when benefits 
were paid to the unscrupulous chiseler, who in turn brought 
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additional uncultivated acres under the plough, thus contrib- 
uting to the vaunted surplus, calculated and claimed to have 
been proportionately reduced but fated for disillusionment. 

The bill under current consideration, the A. A. A. of 1937, 
with its compulsory features, is infinitely more unpopular 
among the farmers of my area. Their experienced knowledge 
of chiselers engenders no enthusiasm for elections to bring 
an area under crop control, knowing as they do their area of 
consumption is not contributing a surplus, and is yet an 
importing and not an exporting area. Under the pending 
bill, the controls are compulsory on five basic crops—cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice. If two-thirds of the faxmers 
of any given area vote favorably, then, with minor exceptions, 
to the Secretary of Agriculture would be extended authority 
to impose regulation on all whether they approved it or not. 
Such areas divide counties and even congressional districts. 
With areas thus restricted and unrestricted, the opportunity 
for unscrupulous chiselers to become bootleggers of these 
controlled crops is immediately apparent and the purpose of 
this proposed legislative benefaction being defeated is 
imminent. 

Mr. Speaker, when the first session of this Seventy-fifth 
Congress adjourned in August it was with the assurance of 
its leaders a farm bill would be made the first order of busi- 
ness in the next session. We are here in special session by the 
President’s exercise of his constitutional authority for his 
stated purpose of having enacted farm and labor legislation. 
This bill is not a farm bill in the broader sense that farming 
implies. This is a crop-control bill. It does not apply to the 
farmer, that broader class of businessman extolled by Mr. 
Bryan at Chicago July 8, 1896, in these words: 

The farmer who goes forth in the morning and toils all day, who 
begins in the spring and toils all summer, and who by the applica- 
tion of brain and muscle to the natural resources of the country 
creates wealth, is as much a businessman as the man who goes upon 
the board of trade and bets upon the price of grain. * * * We 
come to speak for this broader class of businessmen. 

The farmer is enough a businessman to know the impor- 
tation of farm products into the domestic markets in com- 
petition with his own, under the reciprocal-trade agreements, 
on the vaunted theory increased export of manufactured 
goods increase employment, wages, and expand purchas- 
ing power to an extent of increasing his market price, is not 
working out, while his market price has fallen below the 
cost of production. 

Mr. Speaker, a government that would really help the 
farmer should protect his market and give him cost of pro- 
duction, as we attempt to aid and protect the manufacturer 
against unfair competition. When the farmer must sell for 
less than production cost he plants his next crop in the hope 
of a better market. When the manufacturer cannot meet 
production cost in his market he closes his plant, lays off his 
help, and immediately purchasing power ebbs. 

With the President of the United States as authority for 
the expression that one-third of the Nation is ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and undernourished, coincidentally today, the Philadelphia 
Record publishes, under the title “What’s Wrong With This 
Picture?” a bust likeness of Uncle Sam with his whiskers 
of unusual growth into a beard long and wide, labeled “Farm 
Supplies” but the entire head is totally bald and labeled “one- 
third of a nation ill-fed.” Yes; what is wrong with this 
picture? 

Mr. Speaker, I hail from a community where harvest home 
services are still observed in its churches, where Thanks- 
giving Day in keeping with a time-honored custom since 
the Pilgrim Fathers launched it, and faithfully observed by 
a Christian nation through its President issuing an annual 
proclamation as a day of thanksgiving to God for His divine 
providence and bounties. You cannot convince this class of 
people that crops should be controlled and restricted. 
Neither can you convince them it has been sound govern- 
mental policy to launch vast irrigation projects in arid and 
desert areas never intended by this same God in His wisdom 
to produce crops. 

The debate on this bill has adduced the testimony of a 
Representative of a desert area, testifying to the enormous 
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production of one of these five basic crops to be controlled, 
through the creation of one of these irrigation projects. 
The exemptions to small farmers under the terms of this 
pending bill are out of proportion. The Chairman of this 
Committee of the Whole House considers the tobacco pro- 
vision, on which over 1 year’s time has been expended, a 
good one. The exemption to the small cotton farmer ap- 
pears in the main acceptable to their Representatives. The 
rice provision of a tariff differential by Cuba, in favor of the 
United States on no less than 100,000,000 pounds, as domestic 
allotment for rice, brings no protest from the Representatives 
of that area. 

When the Representatives from the wheat and corn pro- 
ducing areas sought to liberate their farmers from the arbi- 
trarily restrictive quotas under legislative authority, they 
were beaten back. The farmer of my district, who does not 
produce at least an average of 400 bushels of field corn per 
farm, or an average of at least 4 bushels of field corn per 
acre of farm land in my county, must be investigated. Con- 
trasted to the more than a year spent working out the to- 
bacco provision, obviously the care, study, and attention 
given the small wheat and corn growing farmer becomes 
apparent. 

On the one hand the legislation proposed under this bill 
is privileged and earmarked for prompt and expeditious en- 
actment, for application to the 1938 crop planting and keep- 
ing an administration pledge for farm legislation, yet on 
the other hand there is every earmarking tendency it is not 
to be applied until 1939. Secretary Wallace has sent another 
body an amendment to make it apply to 1939. It provides 
for soil conservation to continue; another year will materi- 
ally deplete that reserve and lessen its availability for its 
stepbrother’s nourishment, the A. A. A. of 1937, wholly, three- 
thirds ill-fed. It carries no provisions for an appropriation 
or method of replacement of the soil-conservation funds once 
depleted. Its administrative cost will be stupendous. Its 
enactment will entail a drain on the Treasury replenished 
with other taxes or a return for special taxation to meet its 
cost of operation. The processing taxes eliminated by the 
committee, are not forever abolished and are likely to loom up 
as a stepchild to support its top-heavy parent in a future 
Congress. It is as apt as not to require from three-quarters 
of a billion to over a billion dollars annually to administer 
once in its stride. 

My farmers sincerely trusted me when they elected that 
I come here to represent them. They can quickly enough 
vote their approval or disapproval of my stewardship of their 
interests, They never calculated that I would come here 
and vote to give them a private election to ascertain whether 
two-thirds of them desired quota restriction in any given 
area and forcing such provision on the other one-third 
whether they liked it or not. I sincerely believed, as I told 
them in public addresses, based on the leadership’s promise, 
that we would give them a farm bill. I can share no respon- 
sibility in their disillusionment. We will continue to con- 
sume our full measure of cotton, tobacco, and rice, of which 
we grow none. We will continue to consume our full share 
of the surplus contributed by the single-crop wheat and corn 
grower. We will consume as usual our entire wheat and 
corn crops in our own area. We are expected to continue 
on faith, in the hope that Congress will yet recognize we, 
too, are entitled to legislative protection against the iniq- 
uitous imposition of banditry and racketeering by the unre- 
strained dairy-products companies, mulcting our farmers of 
the product of their toil; a protection of the egg market 
fromi the competition of Chinese eggs; a better and more 
protected market for surplus potatoes and apples and what 
little parts of minor crops that find their way outside our 
own immediate area. 

I shall vote, Mr. Speaker, to amend by substituting the 
Eicher-Massingale cost-of-production farm bill; to defeat all 
restrictive quotas; for the Boileau amendment to deny soil- 
conservation benefits to those utilizing the soil to enter a new 
competition into other domestic markets; for the recommittal 
of the bill for proper quota adjustments, contrasted to the 
mature deliberation given tobacco; and, failing in this, I shall 


vote against the passage of the bill. While the original A. A. A., 
with its voluntary crop control, may have been the first ven- 
ture of a toddler, this compulsory crop-control endeavor is a 
giant stride toward regimentation of a free America into 
Hitlerism, as in Germany, where a farmer failing to comply 
with the Government’s mandate to grow and produce as com- 
manded, is forcibly taken from it and replaced by someone 
who complies. I am far too deeply grounded in the best 
traditions of a free America my early ancestors sought to 
establish to entertain the remotest respect for Hitlerism, 
fascism, communism, or any other than the sound traditions 
of Americanism. I will not take that giant stride, 


The Roll of Drums 
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POEM BY MILTON KLONSKY, A STUDENT IN THE ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL, OF BROOKLYN 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, by unanimous consent of 
the House, I present for the Rrecorp a poem written by 
Milton Klonsky, a student in the Abraham Lincoln High 
School of Brooklyn, and brought to my attention by Miss 
ts Kreiselman, Washington correspondent for the Wichita 

eacon, 

It is an indictment against war propaganda, points out 
the futility of war, and confirms my opinion the Ludlow 
peace amendment should be adopted. it aemonstrates the 
deep concern of American youth at beiny turned into cannon 
fodder. 

TRAGEDY IN FIvE Acts 

1. THE DRUMS 

An ass’s skin, 

Stretched tightly 

On a frame of wood, 

Rumbles 

An ugly song 

That lures 

Men to their slaughter. 
2. THE BATTLE 

Soft, purring voice 

Beguiles 


When sabres rattle, 
Like milling cattle, 
Wildly and eager, 
They hasten 
To death. 

3. THE DEATH 
The harsh bark 
Of a rifle 
Ruptures the quiet, 
Ripping flesh 
And piercing bone. 
A billion cells 
Surrender 
Their lives. 

4. THE DESPAIR 
A dark, 
So thick and heavy, 
That it blacks 
The sun. 
A lonely voice 
Cries out in the night, 
But no one 
Answers. 

5. THE GOLD 
A yellow metal 
Shines unearthly dull, 
Greedy fingers 
Bathe 
In its luxury. 
Gold * * ® 
With which to buy 
More drums. 
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Fair Labor Standards Bill 


House child-labor provisions prevent employment of children; 
Senate (Wheeler-Johnson) provision has prosecution as remedy 
after illegal employment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE J. SCHNEIDER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


All references are to S. 2475, Union Calendar, 535. The child- 
labor provisions of the committee print of this bill are similar, 
although the references may be slightly different. 


Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
vital difference between the child-labor provisions of the 
Black-Connery bill as passed by the Senate and as reported 
by the House Labor Committee. The House committee form 
aims primarily at prevention of the employment of children 
contrary to law, and the Senate form relies primarily upon 
prosecution after children are illegally employed. The actual 
provisions of the bill will illustrate this point. 

PREVENTION VERSUS PROSECUTION 


The House Labor Committee’s form of the bill provides for 
an employment certificate system (p. 5, line 25, to p. 6, line 5) 
under a national uniform standard. Possession of a properly 
issued work permit for a minor employee exempts an em- 
ployer from prosecution. The effect of this, as proved under 
the 1916 child-labor law, is largely to prevent employment of 
children and to reduce prosecution to a minimum. Under 
such a system, the States, cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, see that children do not go to work illegally. Not 
only Federal prosecution but Federal inspections are reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Senate form of the bill, on the other hand, did not au- 
thorize such an employment certificate system but relied for 
enforcement upon prosecution of employers after children 
were employed contrary to law (p. 48, line 19, to p. 49, line 
9), and under conditions which would make effective prosecu- 
tion extremely difficult, as described below. 

EVIDENCE OF VIOLATION 


The child-labor provisions of the House committee form 
are based upon the sound and tested principle of the 1916 
Federal child-labor law, namely, prohibiting the shipment 
of goods from an establishment in which children have been 
employed within 30 days prior to such shipment (p. 45, line 
20, to p. 46, line 6). The Senate form merely prohibited the 
shipment of goods made by child labor, with the proviso 
that the employment of children in an establishment should 
constitute prima facie evidence that child labor had been 
used on the goods in question. Prima facie evidence is 
easily rebutted and ultimately it would be necessary to pro- 
duce proof that children had worked on a particular ship- 
ment of goods, perhaps in a distant State at a time much 
before the prosecution. This would be extremely difficult to 
prove. 

The Senate form of the bill also incorporated the prison- 
made goods principle forbidding the shipment of child-made 
goods into a State which has forbidden their sale. It is 
based on the 2rroneous assumption that a method used for 
goods made by convicts in a quite limited number of penal 
institutions can be applied successfully to goods which may 
be made by children in many thousands of factories. To 
have any effect this prison-made goods plan would require 
supplementary legislation by each State. The 48 States all 
have different child-labor laws with wide variations as to 
ages, wages, and hours and types of work that are permissi- 
ble. If laws should be passed by these States forbidding the 
sale of child-made goods from another State, they would 
almost certainly contain similar wide variations. To prove 
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that a particular article had been made by a particular child 
in violation of the requirement of another and perhaps far 
distant State would be an extremely difficult task at best. 

The Senate form contains a provision requiring that goods 
produced wholly or in part by child labor should be labeled 
by the original shipper and that subsequent use of child 
labor in relation to such goods shall be noted in labels by 
subsequent handlers. That such a labeling provision would 
be ineffective is indicated by the testimony of Grace Abbott 
at the hearings before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, May 12, 18, and 20, 1937. ‘(Report of hearings, 
p. 68, lines 6 to 16.) 

It will be of interest to Members of the House to read 
the full testimony on this subject by Miss Grace Abbott 
referred to. Miss Abbott is an internationally recognized au- 
thority on all matters of child welfare. She very success- 
fully administered the 1916 child-labor law, and later was 
for some years Chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
and is now professor of public-welfare administration of the 
University of Chicago. Miss Abbott was emphatically op- 
posed to the prison-goods method of dealing with child labor 
and in sympathy with the enactment of administrative provi- 
sions similar to those in the Black-Connery bill. 

Below is a reprint of the 1916 child-labor law, which 
contains the principles which made its enforcement so suc- 
cessful; namely, the use of the employment certificate as a 
test of legal employment of minors and the provision that 
the employment of children below the legal age in a place 
of work within 30 days prior to shipment of goods therefrom 
made such shipment illegal. 


[Public, No. 249, 64th Cong.] 


An act to prevent interstate commerce in the products of child 
labor, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That no producer, manufacturer, or dealer 
shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce 
any article or commodity the product of any mine or quarry 
situated in the United States in which, within 30 days prior to 
the time of the removal of such product therefrom, children under 
the age of 16 years have been employed or permitted to work, or 
any article or commodity the product of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory, or manufacturing establishment situated in the 
United States in which, within 30 days prior to the removal of 
such product therefrom, children under the age of 14 years have 
been employed or permitted to work, or children between the ages 
of 14 years and 16 years have been employed or permitted to 
work more than 8 hours in any day, or more than 6 days in any 
week, or after the hour of 7 o’clock p. m., cr before the hour of 
6 o'clock a. m.: Provided, That a prosecution and conviction of a 
defendant for the shipment or delivery for shipment of any article 


or commodity under the conditions herein prohibited shall be a 
bar to any further prosecution against the same defendant for 
shipments or deliveries for shipment of any such article or com- 


modity before the beginning of said prosecution. 

Sec. 2. That the Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Labor shall constitute a board to make and 
publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations for 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That for the purpose of securing proper enforcement of 
this act the Secretary of Labor, or any person duly authorized by 
him, shall have authority to enter and inspect at any time mines, 
quarries, mills, canneries, workshops, factories, manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and other places in which goods are produced or 
held for interstate commerce; and the Secretary of Labor shall 
have authority to employ such assistance for the purposes of this 
act as may from time to time be authorized by appropriation or 
other law. 

Sec. 4. That it shall be the duty of each district attorney to 
whom the Secretary of Labor shall report any violation of this act, 
or to whom any State factory or mining or quarry inspector, com- 
missioner of labor, State medical inspector, or school-attendance 
officer, or any other person shall present satisfactory evidence of 
any such violation to cause appropriate proceedings to be com- 
menced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United States 
without delay for the enforcement of the penalties in such cases 
herein provided: Provided, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to apply to bona fide boys’ and girls’ canning clubs recog- 
nized by the Agricultural Department of the several States and of 
the United States. 

Sec. 5. That any person who violates any of the provisions of 
section 1 of this act, or who refuses or obstructs entry or inspection 
authorized by section 3 of this act, shall for each offense prior to 
the first conviction of such person under the provisions of this 
act, be nunished by a fine of not more than $200, and shall for each 
offense subsequent to such conviction be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000, nor less than $100, or by imprisonment for 
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not more than 83 months, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
in the discretion of the court: Provided, That no dealer shall be 
prosecuted under the provisions of this act for a shipment, delivery 
for shipment, or transportation who establishes a guaranty issued 
by the person by whom the goods shipped or delivered for ship- 
ment or transportation were manufactured or produced resident 
in the United States to the effect that such goods were produced 
or manufactured in a mine or quarry in which within 30 days 
prior to their removal therefrom no children under the age of 
16 years were employed or permitted to work or in a mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory, or manufacturing establishment, in which 
within 30 days prior to the removal of such goods therefrom no 
children under the age of 14 years were employed or permitted to 
work, nor children between the ages of 14 years and 16 years 
employed or permitted to work more than 8 hours in any day or 
more than 6 days in any week or after the hour of 7 o’clock post- 
meridian or before the hour of 6 o’clock antemeridian; and in such 
event, if the guaranty contains any false statement of a material 
fact, the guarantor shall be amenable to prosecution and to the 
fine or imprisonment provided by this section for violation of the 
provisions of this act. Said guaranty, to afford the protection 
above provided, shall contain the name and address of the person 
giving the same: And provided further, That no producer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer shall be prosecuted under this act for the ship- 
ment, delivery for shipment, or transportation of a product of 
any mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or manufactur- 
ing establishment, if the only employment therein, within 30 days 
prior to the removal of such product therefrom, of a child under 
the age of 16 years has been that of a child as to whom the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer has in good faith procured, at the time of 
employing such child, and has since in good faith relied upon and 
kept on file a certificate, issued in such form, under such condi- 
tions, and by such persons as may be prescribed by the board, 
showing the child to be of such an age that the shipment, delivery 
for shipment, or transportation was not prohibited by this act. 
Any person who knowingly makes a false statement or presents 
false evidence in or in relation to any such certificate or application 
therefor shall be amenable to prosecution and to the fine or im- 
prisonment provided by this section for violations of this act. In 
any State designated by the board, an employment certificate or 
other similar paper as to the age of the child, issued under the 
laws of that State and not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, shall have the same force and effect as a certificate herein 
provided for. 

Sec. 6. That the word “person” as used in this act shall be con- 
strued to include any individual or corporation or the members of 
any partnership or other unincorporated association. The term 
“ship or deliver for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce” 
as used in this act means to transport or to ship or deliver for 
shipment from any State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
to or through any other State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia or to any foreign country; and in the case of a dealer 
means only to transport or to ship or deliver for shipment from the 
State, Territory, or district of manufacture or production. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall take effect from and after 1 year from 
the date of its passage. 

Approved, September 1, 1916. 





Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


TELEGRAM FROM ROBERT J. WATT, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AND LEGISLATIVE AGENT OF MASSACHUSETTS STATE FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 


telegram: 
Boston, Mass., December 10, 1937. 
Congressman RicHarp D. WIGGLESworRTH, 
Congressional Office Building: 
The Massachusetts State Federation of Labor urges you to sup- 
rt the hour and wage legislation sponsored by the American 
deration of Labor. 
Rosert J. Warr, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Legislative Agent, 
Massachusetts State Federation of Labor. 


State Cigarette Tax Evaded—Assistance of 
Government Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 13, 1937 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have received a letter from 
the Honorable William McCraw, attorney general of Texas, 
and a letter from the Honorable George H. Sheppard, comp- 
troller of public accounts of Texas, relative to the State 
losing $2,600,000 annually in taxes on cigarettes by an eva- 
sion of the law. 

These letters, together with a copy of the bill referred to 
therein, are inserted herewith and are self-explanatory. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Austin, Tex., December 10, 1937. 
Hon. Wricht PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: H. R. 8045, introduced by Mr. Tarver, of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Georgia, authorizing the Post 
Office Department to cooperate with the several States in the col- 
lection of State cigarette and tobacco taxes, I understand, is now 
pending before the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The Texas cigarette-tax law, levying a tax on the use of ciga- 
rettes as well as the sale thereof, requires that a tax be paid on 
cigarettes before they are consumed in Texas regardless of the 
source from which they are obtained. This tax has been upheld 
by the State supreme court and denied review by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The Postal Laws and Regulations, however, deny the States the 
right to inspect cigarettes shipped through parcel post, as well 
as access to postal records; and, consequently, many cigarette 
dealers have set up establishments just across our State boundary 
lines from where they solicit orders and ship cigarettes by mail in 
order to avoid inspection and payment of the tax. Statistics and 
records obtained by this department, working in conjunction with 
the comptroller’s department, indicate that Texas is losing more 
than $500,000 annually in taxes and the legitimate merchants in 
Texas many times this amount in business because of such postal 
regulation. 

The Tarver bill, therefore, is of vital importance to the State's 
revenue as well as to thousands of cigarette dealers in the State. 
I would therefore respectfully urge that you actively support this 
bill and use your infiyence in rushing its enactment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wa. McCraw, Attorney General. 


COMPTROLLER OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 
STATE or TEXAS, 
Austin, December 9, 1937. 
Hon. Wricnht PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: You are no doubt familiar with the fight 
Texas had to keep its cigarette-tax law—one of its most prolific 
revenue measures—from being destroyed by interstate bootleggers, 
whose agents by the hundreds worked the office buildings, in- 
dustrial plants, and business houses in the cities of Texas soliciting 
and obtaining orders for cigarettes to be shipped into Texas by 
interstate commerce and thus free of the State's tax. Our statistics 
and records show that prior to the enactment of our present law 
levying the tax on the use, as well as the sale, of cigarettes these 
interstate peddlers were selling 40 percent of all the cigarettes 
sold in Texas. The State was losing $2,600,000 annually in taxes 
and our Texas dealers five times that amount in business. 

Our present law, which has been — by the State supreme 
court in the cases of Ex parte Kimberiin (86 8. W. (2d) 717), and 
Sheppard v. Musser (92 S. W. (2d) 219), imposes the tax on the 
cigarettes before they are consumed in Texas, regardless of the 
source from which they are obtained. 

The interstate bootleggers, however, have learned that postal 
laws and regulations prohibit postmasters and postal inspectors 
from furnishing State officials with post-office records or from per- 
mitti such officials to inspect cigarettes shipped through the 
mail; therefore, our mails are from time to time flooded with cir- 
culars soliciting orders for tax-free cigarettes to be shipped by mail 
free of inspection. One such dealer in Joplin, Mo., in a circular 
directs attention to the United States Official Postal Guide, using 
the following language: 

“We want to point out paragraph 5. We quote, ‘see section 703,’ 
which prohibits access to mail matter in post offices by any persons, 


ee 
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except employees of the Postal Service. The United States Official 
Postal Guide can be found in any post office, should you doubt 
this statement; we ask tl a you go ‘to the post office and verify it.” 

Mr. "TARVER, of Georgia, has introduced H. R. 8045, which. wil 
authorize the Post Office D partment to cooperate with the several 
States in the collection of State taxes, a copy of which is attached. 
I understand that President Roosevelt in a letter to the revenue 
commissioner of Georgia has stated that he would approve such 
legislation. This bill is of vital importance to approximate ly 35,000 
cigarette dealers in Texas, as well as the school fund and old-age 
pension fund, to which the cigarette tax collections are allocated. 
May I respectfully urge your active support of this bill and that you 
use your influen ‘e to rush its enactment. 

I understand the bill is now before the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. This department can furnish evidence of 
millions of cigarettes shipped into Texas in this manner, inc luding 
the names of the shipper, the consignee and his address, and the 
quantity of each such shipment if such evidence is desired by tl! 
committee. 

Thanking you, and with best wishes for the New Year, I am 

Sincerely yours, 











Gro. H. SHEPPARD, 
Comptroller of Public Accounts. 





H.R. 8045. A bill authorizing the Post Office Department to co- 
operate with the several St ates in the collection of State taxes 
Be it enacted, etc., That to render necessary assistance to the 

several States in the collection of taxes levied by them up 

merchandise or the sale of merchandise, the Postmaster General 
is authorized to permit postmasters to furnish to State officers the 
mames and addresses appearing upon parcels containing such mer- 
chandise or to permit, under such regulations as he may deem 
advisable, State officials to examine in the post offices such parcels 
for the purpose of ascertaining the addresses thereof: Provided, 

hat nothing in this act shall be constrt-ed as having any applica- 
tion to mail matter of the first class. 


The Problem of Seagoing Personnel and Its Possible 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF 
or 
HON. ROYAL S. COPELAND 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EMARK 





ADDRESS BY JOSEPH B. WEAVER, MEMPHIS, TENN., OCTOBER 
12, 1937 





Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
made by Mr. Joseph B. Weaver before the Propeller Club con- 
vention at Memphis, Tenn., October 12, 1937, on the Problem 
of Seagoing Personnel and Its Possible Solution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“We read from day to day of the conditions that exist through- 
out the world. To the west in China and to the east in Europe these 
clouds—and very dark clouds they are—change day by day. It 
almost seems that we are on the verge of a climax which may result 
in a great catastrophe. Before the World War we had no warnings. 
It may well be that today we are receiving warnings of such a 
catastrophe. I do not think we should close our eyes to this 
condition, and I think as a united nation we should submerge our 
various controversies and put our house in order.” 

I quote from my talk before the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco on August 21, 1936. 

Does not the President’s speech in Chicago, October 5, placing 
us on the side of right, bring us to the threshold of the very condi- 
tions described? 

Over a year has passed, and where do we now stand as compared 
with conditions that existed at the time that speech was made? 

Our vessels are a year clder. No new tonnage, with the excep- 
tion of tankers, has been constructed. The labor situation has 
progressed from bad to worse. Since that time the disastrous west- 
coast strike has occurred. Since that time discipline has ceased 
to exist on our ships. It is not necessary to deal in detail with 
the innumerable instances of insubordination, incipient mutiny, 
and violence; but in looking over various occurrences that daily are 
brought to the attention of all of us, one is forced to the conclu- 
sion that these are not “irresponsible acts” of Secretary Perkins’ 
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“bad boys,” but that the combination of these instances can be 


called with good reason “organ zed di rder.” 

The unfortunate struggle be een the I. O. and the American 
Federation of Labor for the don ination at seagoing unions un- 
doubtedly has played an important part in bringing about the 
conditions. There was a ripe field in some cases for justifial 
dissatisfaction, but oe in those circumstances can logical 
account for these contin occurrences. T1 s 





sinister underlying influence over and above this 1 ) 

the unions that may furnish the predominant motive for the 

unaccountable occurrences. 
In the speech from which I quoted, the main purpose of the 

discussion was to secure the cooperation of al he various ele- 

ments involved in our shipping problems in assisting the Govern- 

ment in working out the merchant marine program which 





a 
a 





ir was 
made possible by the numerous pieces of legislation passed in 


the summer of 1936. 





The operators were willing to cooperate, in fact, they had to 
cooperate; but adical labor leadership was not : 
Patience and wise administration of the laws enacted would 


have WOENOS Cun these problems But what happened? First, the 
disastrous we coast strike. Second, the spread of disorder to 
ulf and to the cast coast; and third, practically a compl 














own in the enforcement of our laws 
So that at the present ; I would 10ut fear of con- 
tradiction, that the discipline and mor ve s tl 
lowest it has ever been, probably lower oO y els 


of other flags. 
The merchant marine, which should play a most importent part 
in the national deferse, has become a liability rather than an 
asset 
It is not a pleasant picture to contemp! 
of the fact that we seem to be gravitating ez y i pal 
ticipation in world events which may demand all our 1 irce 








If this catastrophe o vertakes us soon, there will not be time to 
build up morale « nh our ships, because this collapse has been long in 


the making. It will be too late. 

Troops must be transported without 
and supplies must move on schedul 
make its rendezvous in accordance 














cannot be done if the total irresp« ibili bor 
leaders and their underlings, and the t t 1d 
discipline on the part of the men th 
In the past we have seen labor leadership 
our vessels shall sail; and what and to wh y Is 
there any evidence that under present radi these 
conditions will be changed? Is there any e\ n's 
greements and even contracts will not con v ke! 
Should war come now there is only one solution That is ll 


workers in the loading, sailing, and repairing of our vessels be en- 
listed as part of the United States Military Establishment and be 
amenable to the resulting discipline The people will demand it 
The Government must enforce it 

What a contrast between this picture of chaos and the orderly, 
responsible record of the railroad unions. There we have collec- 
tive bargaining and collective responsibility—there we have in- 
tegrity, discipline, and efficiency. ‘There is no fear that our rail- 
way transportation will collapse in such a national emergency 

And why should not the same condition obtain on our ships 
that exists on our railroads? : here is no reason why there should 
be a difference. And there is no reason why, with sane, responsi- 
ble labor leadership, the Gove nent should be called upon to 
enforce the navigation laws which were designed and enacted and 
which give to the various governmental agencies all the necessary 
power and jurisdiction to cope with the present situation. Some 
restraining influence has prevented the enforcement of these laws, 
probably with the hope that the ordinary common sense of the 
American laboring man would result in a realinement and a reor- 
ganization of the unions into responsible bodies. 

It wou'd seem that the unions cannot extricate themselves from 
the present situation and that the time has arrived when the 
Government must exert its full force and authority. Otherwise 
the American merchant ship will disappear from the seas. 

It is inconceivable that labor should adopt an attitude which, 
if carried on for an appreciable time, will kill the very industry 
in which that labor is employed. 

If cur water transportation was the only medium of transpor- 
tation, there might be a logical reason for imposing on the indus- 
try such conditions. But, in foreign commerce, vessels of foreign 
flags stand ready and only too willing to take up this burden; and 
in our domestic transportation, railroads, trucks, and aeroplanes 
are always available; and, dealing specifically with tankers, there 
is nothing to prevent the extension of the already important pipe- 
line systems so that the need for the majority of tankers will no 
longer exist. 

The rank and file of our labor should be advised that continu- 
ation of what is now going on will ultimately mean the laying-up 
of vessels, the abandonment of services, and the loss of employ- 
ment. They should know that those who must obtain their liveli- 
hood by going to sea will eventually have to seek employment 
under foreign flags, where the wages, living conditions, and all 
other circumstances under which work is performed are so far 
inferior to the conditions which exist in our American merchant 
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marine, not to mention the conditions which will be provided on 
new vessels, that there is absolutely no comparison. 

The members of the Propeller Club of the United States are 
familiar with conditions on our ships, but, in the event this dis- 
cussion reaches others who are not familiar with these conditions, 
I wish to list a few incidents, for the authenticity of which I can 
vouch, as typical of everyday occurrences on vessels flying the 
American flag. 

Every day for the past year sit-down strikes, otherwise known 
as “quickies” in maritime parlance, have occurred in all ports of 
the country. Vessels cannot be scheduled with certainty as at the 
last moment any trivial excuse can be trumped up; such as, 
complaints about the food or coffee; the demand that an elaborate 
menu be served, in many cases much more extensive than anyone 
here present would expect or even desire; a nonunion man may 
have been shipped, or a member of an opposing union signed on. 
Any one of these excuses has been sufficient to stop the operation 
of our vessels, not only in home ports but abroad as well. 

Drunkenness on the part of the crew has resulted in some of 
the most disgraceful episodes aboard our vessels. Obscenity, pro- 
fanity, and even nudity have, on occasion, been thrust in the 
very faces of women and children passengers. Stewards have 
grossly insulted passengers at the dining tables, even to the extent 
of deliberately spilling soup over women, and other similar ac- 
tions. One lady passenger, who had been seasick and not at her 
table for a day or two, came down to dinner and the steward re- 
fused to serve her and stated that “she had better go back and 
eat her meals where she had been eating them.” 

On some occasions it has been almost impossible to secure food 
on some vessels without currently tipping those who were serving. 

A personal friend of mine, making a coastwise voyage, came out 
of his stateroom one night to go to dinner and saw a semidrunk 
steward attempting to manhandle a young woman passenger in 
the corridor. This gentleman, not being controlled by any unions 
or subject to any penalties, did just what you or I would do. He 
knocked the steward flat—and as this man weighs some 260 
pounds, the steward was properly “flattened.” Had a licensed offi- 
cer done this, he would have been subject to fine and possibly 
imprisonment. 

Intimidation, violence, and bloodshed are the orders of the day 
on our ships and on the water front. Our licensed officers are 
threatened and, on one occasion, tried by the crew. Retaliation 
for imaginary grievances on the part of the crew has, in one case, 
resulted in deliberate murder. This particular instance can more 
properly be called execution. 

I quote from a consular report which is an official document 
and which sums up, I think, beyond any question of doubt, the 
lamentable conditions now existing on our ships. 

AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Far East, March 6, 1937. 

Subject: Far East newspaper comments on disciplinary condi- 

tions on American ships. 


The Honorable the Sgecrerary or Srarte, 
Washington. 

Sir: I have the honor to refer to Consul General Hoover's des- 
patch No. 405 of October 19, 1936, regarding the activities of union 
delegates on board American merchant vessels, and to transmit 
herewith, for the Department's information, two articles which 
have recently appeared in the Far East press regarding conditions 
on American ships and the prospect of further strikes on the Pacific 
coast. 

While the statements regarding the deplorable lack of discipline 
on American ships plying in the far eastern waters are unfor- 
tunately true, they only tend to cause Far East shippers and trav- 
elers to use foreign vessels. During the recent strike many im- 
porters dealing in merchandise from the United States were un- 
able to get their orders filled, and several stated bluntly that they 
never again intended to use American ships, since they could not 
be relied upon. The publication of such a.ticles as these, in which 
additional strikes are forecast, cannot help but to deter Far East 
traders from shipping on American vessels. 

“The shocking lack of discipline on board American vessels is 
common talk in the Far East, both among Americans and other 
nationals, and predictions are freely made that a marine disaster 
of the first magnitude will inevitably result if such conditions are 
allowed to continue. 

“Respectfull ours, 
= a “AMERICAN CONSUL.” 

And again I quote from another consular report, likewise an 
official public document. 

“Repeated reports of strikes and difficulty with crews on Amert- 
can vessels plying the Pacific are causing much concern generally, 
particularly among passengers, who are more and more inclined 
to patronize ships under other flags because of the existing situa- 
tion. I will say, frankly, from my observation in recent years of 
the crews of the American lines on the Pacific, I would prefer to 
have my family travel on other lines. I would feel a greater 
sense of security if they traveled on other lines. I have myself 
observed members of the crew of the American seagoing ships 
discussing their officers and their orders and union activities, using 
profane language in the presence of passengers and generally the 
impression of lack of discipline and of orderly conduct and ability 
and skill in their calling.” 

There does not seem much that I can add, except to state that 
there is no exaggeration in regard to any of the above; that 
every one of these instances and many more can be substantiated. 


Do you ever see the Twentieth Century held up tm the station 
because the crew does not like the kind of coffee served or because 
the brakeman does not like the conductor? 

Do you ever see men continued in employment on the railroads 
who are habitual drunkards? 

Do you ever see stewards or waiters continued in service on din- 
ing cars who are inefficient and discourteous? 

Do you ever hear of these same stewards and waiters discussing 
with the passengers communism and other isms and insulting the 
Passengers if they are not agreed with? 

Do you ever hear of the grossest kind of insults inflicted on 
women passengers on Pullman cars? 

No; you do not! As a former vice president of the Pullman Co. 
I know you do not. 

The railroad unions themselves will not defend this kind of 
thing. The railroad unions themselves demand sobriety, efficiency, 
and dependability. 

Let us debunk this whole situation. 

Radical union leadership has failed. The union hiring halls 
have proven a menace. Discipline on our vessels is a joke. This 
leadership has had its opportunity. 

We have all the necessary laws and authority vested in definite 
Government agencies to protect the traveling public, to protect 
the rights of the operators, and to protect the rights of labor. Let 
those agencies perform their duty promptly, fearlessly, and with- 
out passion or prejudice; but, in fairness to these agencies, inter- 
ference from other Government departments must be eliminated. 

Let the Government set up Government hiring halls and per- 
form the duties which, according to law, are mandatory in this 
connection. 

Numerous cases of insubordination, violence, and near mutiny 
are before the Government now for decision. Let us hope that all 
legal technicalities and maudlin sympathies will be brushed aside; 
and let us hope that these agencies, without quibbing, will get 
down to the fundamental question of whether or not these charges 
are right or wrong and will impose any penalties fearlessly. 

Rid the ships of the undesirables. Stamp out communism on 
our vessels. Give the public, the operators, and decent labor a 
chance. Then we will see a prosperous industry out of which will 
grow responsible unions and more responsible associations of 
operators. 

Let us save the American merchant marine. 


The Present Business Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


CLIPPING FROM THE CHARLOTTE (N. C.) DAILY OBSERVER, 
DECEMBER 12, 1937 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix a clipping from the 
Charlotte Daily Observer, of Charlotte, N. C., Sunday, 
December 12, 1937, being a dispatch from my home city of 
Asheville, N. C., the title of the article being, “Drive Seen 
Against New Deal. Spruill Charges Certain Interests Try- 
ing to Force Modification of F. R. Regime.” 

Mr. Spruill is president of the North Carolina Bankers’ 
Association, a very eminent, well-thought-of, respected citi- 
zen of North Carolina. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. The Senator referred to Ashe- 
ville, N.C. Is that the same city which is sometimes known 
as the Gem City of the Mountains? 

Mr. REYNOLDS. The Little Gem City of the Moun- 
tain; the most beautiful spot on the face of the earth, 
with the exception of other beautiful spots in North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: : 

{From Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, December 12, 1937] 
Derve AcAInst New Dea SEEN—SPRUILL CHARGES CERTAIN INTERESTS 
Tryrtnc To Force MOoptrricaTIon or F. R. REcIMe 

ASHEVILLE, December 11.—Frank P. Spruill, of Rocky Mount, 
president of the North Carolina Bankers’ Association, said in an 
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interview here today that the recession in business was the 
result of a “concerted effort on the part of certain groups of 
business interests and newspapers” to force modification of the 
New Deal. 

Spruill, president of the People’s Bank & Trust Co. at Rocky 
Mount, related what he said was the experience of a veneer plant 
in that neighborhood to support his contention. 

The plant, he said, had orders on hand sufficient to keep it 
busy for several months when, almost simultaneously, from various 
parts of the country came telegraphic instructions to hold up the 
orders. 

SEES COLLUSION 


“The orders were not canceled,” he added, “but were merely 
subjected to delay.” 

“Now, why,” he asked, “did concerns all over the country with 
contracts calling for use of that veneer, simultaneously find out 
they couldn't use it”? 

The banker predicted that the recession would wear itself out. 
“There are now signs,” he said, “that the downward trend is 
slowing up in North Carolina.” 

“Business concerns, regardless of their attitude toward the ad- 
ministration, will realize that they might as well go ahead,” he 
said. 

At the outset of his interview, Spruill asserted that he did not 
consider himself an expert, that “nobody really knows anything 
about it,” but that “It looks to me like a concerted movement— 
that is evident.” 


Reciprocity Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHOD AND CHARACTER OF REPRE- 
SENTATIONS TO THE COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY IN- 
FORMATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a memorandum issued by the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information which I think will be 
valuable to Members of the Senate and to the general public. 
It concerns information, and the method of its reception, 
in connection with trade agreements. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee for Reciprocity Information has announced at 
various times certain changes and additions to its procedure in 
connection with trade-agreement matters, the primary purpose of 
which has been to provide every opportunity for interested parties 
to inform the Government agencies concerned of their views in 
connection with each agreement before negotiations commence, 
and to take up with the Government problems that may arise 
after agreements have been concluded. 

Representations to the committee with respect to recently an- 
nounced negotiations led the committee to make additional sug- 
gestions as to the character of the data to be submitted in sworn 
statements and at hearings considered most useful to the com- 
mittee and to others concerned with the negotiations. These 
suggestions should not be considered as mandatory but merely as 
a@ guide to assist industrial and other interests concerned in the 
presentation of their views. 


CONSULTATION WITH COMMITTEE 


The committee would like again to make clear that business 
and other interests are always entitled to consult with the com- 
mittee or its staff with respect to any phase of trade-agreement 
matters, whether with reference to an agreement already con- 
cluded, to one concerning which announcement has been made 
but upon which actual negotiations have not yet commenced, or 
to the possibilities that may lie in commencing discussions with 
a country about which announcement has not been made. It is 
the Government's purpose to obtain from every possible source 
full and complete information prior to the negotiation of any 
trade agreement as well as to dissipate any misunderstandings 
which may exist with respect to the Government’s purpose in 
making trade agreements or its methods of negotiation. 

Opportunity is given to submit information with respect to con- 
templated or pending negotiations to the committee, first, by 
letter following the preliminary announcement that such negotia- 
tions are contemplated, then by sworn statement upon formal 
notice that negotiations will take place, and finally at public hear- 
ings conducted by the committee subsequent to the filing of sworn 
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statements but prior to the conclusive negotiations. It should be 
stated here that all information submitted to the Government in 
such letters and sworn statements is confidential and for Gov- 
ernment use only. Careful attention should be given to the text 
of the announcements above referred to in order that interested 
parties may determine the character of the data which they think 
may usefuliy be conveyed to the committee 

The above procedure is by no means intended, however, to pre- 
clude other correspondence or conferences with the committee 
either with a view to clearing up any questions which may occur 
to those concerned or for the purpose of presenting data to the 
committee upon particular matters not easily susceptible of ex- 
planation by letter or within the limited time available at open 
hearings. 

Naturally, the whole Committee cannot be available with respect 
to each request for conference from groups or individuals whose 
interests may suggest such action on their part. Such inquiries 
or requests for a conference will be taken care of by the execu- 
tive secretary of the Committee, old Land Office Building, Eighth 
and E Streets NW., Washington, D.C. Every effort will be made to 
have present at such meetings those representatives of the Gov- 
ernment Departments most directly concerned with the matter in 
hand, and opportunity will thus be afforded for detailed consid- 
eration of the matters under discussion. 

CHARACTER OF INFORMATION DESIRED 


In supplementing herewith the regular announcements issued 
with respect to each trade agreement by the suggestions which 
follow with respect to the character of the information desired 
by the committee, it should be realized that this is put forward 
only as an indication of the type of data deemed most useful to 
the committee and should not be understood as intending to 
discourage the submission of such information as may be con- 
sidered advisable or in such detail as may be considered necessary 
by the particular industry concerned in connection with trade 
agreement matters The committee wishes, however, to dis- 
courage, so far as it can, the presentation of ummnecessary and 
irrelevant data. In other words, interested parties should lay 
emphasis upon the presentation of tariff information and refrain 
from making general protests or all-inclusive requests There is 
little point in making general objection to the purpose of the 
Trade Agreements Act or to the negotiation of any agreement 
whatsoever with the country under consideration for the simple 
reason that such matters are not relevant. 

DATA USEFUL WITH RESPECT TO IMPORT ITEMS 

If representations concern possible concessions on import items 
under consideration, it is suggested that attention be given to 

1. The precise interest which the writer or witness has in the 
proposed negotiations; the character of the industry or business 
concerned; its *ocation, and the number and kind of employees, 
its annual production, its position in the industry or in the na- 
tional business structure; comparative data on labor costs, if 
thought desirable, should be based upon the cost of labor per 
unit produced rather than wages per hour or week, though in- 
formation on weekly or annual wages paid in an industry may, 
of course, be of interest to the committee 

2. The character of the competition to which the industry or 
business is or may be subjected by reason of the imports to which 
reference is made, indicating by description and by price bracket, 
if any, the precise difficulty encountered or foreseen, or, if on be- 
half of import interests, advantages to be gained. 

3. Suggestions of special classifications, concessions upon which 
would be of interest to importers and to the foreign country 
under consideration, but which would cause the least disturbance, 
if any, to the domestic producer; in this connection, however, any 
classifications suggested should be natural and recognized in the 
trade, and should not require excessively fine distinctions, copy- 
righted trade names, or minutely detailed varieties, since the gen- 
eral adoption of such classification practice might well destroy 
the usefulness of the most-favored-nation clause. 

4. Data on sources of existing or prospective imports of the 
product considered with relation to special classifications or price 
brackets of the imports and to price structure and brackets of 
the domestic product. 

5. Details as to style trends, recent inventions, improved proc- 
esses, descriptions of types, and other trade data available only to 
the industry. 

EXPORT PROBLEMS 


If representations concern concessions to be requested of the 
Government with which the trade agreement is being negotiated, 
attention should be directed to: 

1. The interest of the company or business submitting the re- 
quest with particular reference to the type and importance of 
the exports, the character of the industry, its locality, the type 
of labor employed, i. e., whether skilled or unskilled, etc., and like 
data. 

2. Pull information about the obstacles to trade of which com- 
plaint is made; for example— 

(a) The ad valorem equivalent of the duties and other charges 
assessed upon the product, if considered excessive, and examples of 
the various types of product, if appropriate; tariff paragraph in 
schedules of the foreign country should be stated. 

(b) Quota restrictions, if any, with special reference to method 
of administration of quotas, basis for claim of discriminatory 
treatment, if any, etc. 
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(c) Effects of clearing and compensation arrangements, import- 
license requirements, regulations with respect to exchange con- 
trol, difficulties arising by reason of official monopolies, and like 
matters. 

3. A precise description of the concessions desired in the foreign 
market with supporting data available to the trade. This should 
include such information as: 

(a) The competitive situation in the foreign market, both with 
respect to competition with domestic production and with im- 
ports from sources other than the United States. 

(b) Suggestions as to special classifications that might be 
established—natural and recognized by the trade—which would 
benefit the trade of the United States. 

(c) Peculiar marketing or other exceptional conditions such as 
those involved in cartel organization, Government subsidy to do- 
mestic production, or other similar factors. 

(ad) Data with respect to the source and character of raw ma- 
terials which enter into the manufacture of the product. 


DUPLICATION SHOULD BE AVOIDED 





Finally, though the committee welcomes relevant information 
from all sources, it is suggested that duplication in the presenta- 
tion of views be avoided wherever possible. For example, in those 
cases where national labor unions, trade associations, and like in- 
stitutions submit comprehensive statements, additional briefs from 
local branches or individual members of those organizations can 
properly be dispensed with unless they contribute some special 


facts not covered in the association's statement. Duplication of 
this sort is especially burdensome at hearings where presentation 
should be limited to data not adequately covered in the sworn 
statements already submitted and industry presentations consoli- 
dated at least by group, whether appearance is on behalf of la- 
borer, manufacturer, or importer, unless conflicts of interest within 
such groups suggest separate appearance. 

Figures and data compiled from publications of the Department 
of Commerce and other Government agencies are, of course, avail- 
able to the committee, and their use in statements is of value 
only where they are employed to emphasize a special point and are 
not merely compilations or extracts taken from official publications, 


Doped Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, DECEMBER 11, 1937 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. President, I ask unani- 


mous consent to have published in the Recorp, as a part 
thereof, an address by the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Bripces] entitled “Doped Money,” which was 
delivered over the red network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. on December 11, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, it is my intention 
to speak briefly tonight on something that concerns all of us 
during our sleeping and waking and working hours, namely, United 
States money. 

Schemes have been attempted ever since money has been used 
as a medium of exchange and a depository of purchasing power, 
whereby the quantity of money in circulation would take the place 
of production. The theories are many and varied but they have 
all had about the same success as Ponce de Leon when he at- 
tempted to find the fountain of youth and as the various ancient 
alchemists in their attempts to make gold out of lead or sea water 
or birchbark. In other worlds it just cannot be done. There is 
no short cut to sound money. One of the puzzles to me is that 
no matter how much experience we have had, no matter how much 
evidence of the failures of others, some of us are always prone to 
believe that while certain things may happen to other people they 
just cannot happen to us. 

If we are sick or run down and the physician gives us a shot 
in the arm, we are perhaps granted temporary relief. The human 
body is so arranged that it can soon throw off the effect of a shot 
in the arm. When the economic body is ill, some of those who 
hope to get something for nothing prescribe an economic shot in 
the arm. In other words, they say, “Let us pay off a few of our 
debts by turning on the machinery in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and print a few more million dollars of green-colored 
pieces of paper having the proper picture and the proper signature 
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inscribed thereon, and we will soon be well again.” Unfortunately, 

the economic body cannot throw off the effects of this shot in the 
arm, because not only is money a medium of exchange but is, as 
I have stated before, a depository of purchasing power, or, in the 
language of the common man, a dollar in money represents so 
many hours of labor, it does not particularly matter whose labor, 
When pieces of paper, representing so many hours of labor are 
offered in the food markets, they should buy so much bread, so 
much meat, so many potatoes, so many gallons of gasoline, or so 
many pairs of shoes for the children. When the electric money- 
making machines are turned on, however, the resulting dollars do 
not represent hours of labor but, instead, merely water the money 
already in circulation, so I have called this money which is the 
result of turning on the money machines “doped money.” On this 
topic Dr. Edwin W. Kemmerer, professor of international finance 
at Princeton University, said: “For a nation to finance itself by 
inflation is like the resort of an individual to opium smoking. ‘lhe 
first sensations are pleasant, but the more one takes the more one 
wants. The appetite grows by what it feeds upon, and the more 
one indulges the weaker become his powers of resistance.” 

In 1933, at a time when the present administration was doing 
things in its attempt to pull America from the depths of the 
depression, at the time of the N. R. A. and the C. W. A., the 
President was given the power by an act of Congress to issue 
$3,000,000,000 in greenbacks. This power has not as yet been ex- 
ercised, but it is still a power; it is still hanging like the sword 
of Damocles over the delicately adjusted economic system of the 
country. If this power were to be exercised today, soon the price 
of everything that is on your table this evening would be affected. 
The prices would be higher. But your wages wouldn’t be higher. 
The amount of money in your savings bank wouldn't be greater. 
The value of the bonds held by the insurance company which will 
some day pay your life insurance wouldn’t be higher. Quite the 
contrary. Those things would be lower. Now you will ask the 
question, “If it is true that the national income is somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $67,000,000,000 a year and the public debt is 
around thirty-seven and one-half billion, why shouldn’t the 
United States Government make use of this power to release 
$3,000,000,000 in greenbacks and thus increase the velocity of 
money in circulation without adverse effect? In fact, this shot in 
the arm might help us overcome this present recession.” But the 
answer is, just like dope, one dose of greenback elixir would lead 
to another, and soon there would be much more than $3,000,000,000 
of greenback doped money in circulation, and the purchasing 
power of the American dollar would be in the same category as the 
German mark in 1923 or as the French franc before the time of 
Napoleon. France on two occasions suffered ruin, riots, and revo- 
lution as the result of carrying out the policies of the greenbackers. 
The real truth of the matter is, the velocity of money does not 
depend so much upon the quantity of money in circulation as it 
does upon the confidence of the people in the money that is in 
circulation. 

Is it not a sad commentary on the financial intelligence of this 
country that we can describe with deadly accuracy one of our 
many monetary policies by comparing it to the degrading and soul- 
destroying dope habit? Inflation helps nobody. Among the many 
desires of the inflationists one is to raise prices because they 
believe that high prices mean good times. As a matter of fact, 
at the present time we have about six and one-half billion dollars 
in circulation. If we were to add this three billion of inflated 
money we would have nine and one-half billion dollars in circula- 
tion. In 1920 we had only about $4,000,000,000 in circulation, but 
our price average today is only about 40 percent of what it was in 
1920. In other words, high prices do not necessarily mean greater 
amount of money in circulation. True, inflation has a temporary 
beneficial effect on the debtor class who can wipe out their obli- 
gations in fiat doped money, but in the long run the destruction 
of the country and of decent government will far outweigh even 
that temporary advantage. Foolish and dangerous though the rea- 
soning of the inflationists be, it has the power to win some 
converts. These wild-money people thrive upon disaster. There 
were enough converts in 1933 to put this Thomas inflation amend- 
ment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act upon our statute books; 
this power to issue $3,000,000,000 in printing-press products, ir- 
redeemable in anything of value and with no backing whatever. 
That law is still there. It is still a threat to our national welfare. 
It is still an influence in undermining business conditions. It is 
still entirely within the discretion of the President of the United 
States, whether this greenback doped money shall be poured into 
the channels of trade, and whether the President be Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or his successor, the power will remain on our statute 
books until the act is repealed. 

When governments resort to the device of inflation they soon 
find out that they cannot fool the people. Certainly they cannot 
fool other nations with whom they trade. Foreign nations know 
the difference between worthless paper and sound money. There- 
fore, the next step of inflationary governments is to pass laws forc- 
ing people to accept worthless money or face fine or other punish- 
ment. In 1935, in a message to Congress, the present Chief Execu- 
tive said, “Wealth is not created, nor is it more equitably dis- 
tributed by this method. A goveinment, like an individual, must 
ultimately meet legitimate obligations out of the production of 
wealth by the labor of human beings applied to the resources of 
Nature. Every country that has attempted the form of meeting 
its obligations which is here provided has suffered disastrous con- 
sequences, 
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“In the majority of cases printing-press money has not been re- 
tired through taxation. Because of increased costs caused by 
inflated prices new issue has followed new issue, ending in 
the ultimate wiping out of the currency of the afflicted coun- 
try. + * *” 

In view of this message it ts fair to assume that the President 
would welcome the passage of a bill repealing this Inflation Act 
so that the power to regulate money would once more rest in 
Congress where it belongs. To say that the President believes in 
inflation is to say that he is merely giving lip service, in his above 
quoted statement, to sound money and sound economics. 

Let us not forget that our wealth is not determined by the 
number of a r bills we have in our pockets but ther by the 

ver of these dollars. With this 
re i ays temptation for the ch 
ikerer always on the job, who tried to : 
r to the soldiers’ bonus bill, who did 
, and who is now attempting to attach it to 
Let us not continue to live in a fool’s paradise 
>» the honor to be the auth of Senate joint resolut 
repeal of the Thomas inflation 
int Resolution No now in the han 
Yommittee on Banking an surrency, and in spit 
a month ago I requestec in early date be set 
ngs on my bill, and in s f the fact that this 
been supported by demands all over the country, 
no date has been fixed for these hearings. But it you, the 
people, who must make the demand. Let us realize that a mild 
increase in greenback circulation only whets the appetite of 
inflationists. You must make your requests known. You must 
make your demands sufficiently strong. You must make it realized 
by all that never again is it your wish to commit the folly of try- 
ing to make people accept printer’s ink on worthless paper as a 
thing of real value. There is no excuse on our part for having the 
Thomas greenback amendment on our statute books. Blind stupid- 
ity on the part of Congress and criminal neglect on the part of 
the people will explain it but that will not excuse it. If you wish 
that this vicious greenback statute be repealed, communicate your 
opinions to your own Congressmen and your own Senators and 
ask them to support Senate Joint Resolution No. 192. 
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Wage and Hour Bill Benefits Labor, Industry, 
and Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, there are at 
least two sound arguments in favor of this legislation to es- 
tablish minimum wages and maximum hours of work in in- 
dustry which cannot be seriously questioned. First, it will 
better enable workers to attain a reasonably decent stand- 
ard of living and more leisure time for rest and recreation 
and result in substantial social gains for the average citizen. 
Business is also certain to be thereby benefited, because 
the prosperity of business depends upon and is measured by 
the income, purchasing power, and steady employment of the 
wage earners and workers of the Nation. Second, this legis- 
lation will protect employers in industry from the unfair com- 
petition of other employers whose substandard conditions— 
low wages, long hours, and child labor—give them an unfair 
advantage. These, as I view it, are the two main objectives 
sought to be attained; and they are both meritorious and 
will contribute materially to the welfare and happiness of 
the American people. 

BENEFITS TO AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, not only will industry 
and those employed in industry be benefited, but so will 
agriculture and the farmers of the Nation. In his speech 
at Omaha in the campaign of 1936, President Roosevelt 
pointed out the fact that one of the real answers to the 
problems of the farming population is to give the mass of 
city workers sufficient purchasing power to buy the products 
of the farm and thus to increase the cash income of the 
American farmer as well as the American laborer: 

Increasing production alone in an unlimited way appeals to no 


person who thinks the problem through. Increasing consump- 
tion must go hand in hand with it. Here is a simple figure to 
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mull over. If every family in the United States had enouch 
money to live on what the doctors and dieticians call a Class-A 
diet, we would need foodstuffs from 45,000,000 acres more than we 
are using today. * °® ®* I seek to imcrease purchasing power so 
that people can pay for more food and better food, and in turn 
provide larger and larger domestic markets for the farmer 
WAGES IN STATE OF WASHINGTON HIGHEST IN THE NATION 
My colleagues, it is with pardonable pride that I 
your attention to the fact that industry in the 
Washington, the southwest district of which I 
honor to represent, enjoys the distinction of 
highest average wage rate in the ex 
to the twelfth annual of the 
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+ + } ‘ Y ; 
by Commi 
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State of 
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tire country, acc 
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tahlicl ~+ 


Bureau 
ioner 
5,238 es 


stics recently released 
common-labor survey coveret 
ut the United 


on unskilled 


adbdushments 
States in : industries with 222,555 
laborers on tl may rolls at e1 e 
r . The average hourly entrance rate in the St > of 

Washington, I am proud to state, is 61.8 cents. 
For the Nation as a whole, 14.7 percent of the common 
laborers in the industries surveyed received less than 40 
; per hour, the minimum fixed in the pending bill. In 
South 48.4 percent of the workers were paid under 40 
while in the North only 3.5 percent averaged 

40 cents per hour. 


under 


LUMEER AND PUP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES 

Mr. Speaker, the lumber and pulp and paper industries are 
the principal industries and source of the most employment 
in the State of Washington and the Pacific Northwest, and 
they are also very important industries in the Southern 
United States. t is therefore interesting to note the wide 
difference in the wages paid in these competing industries in 
the Northern and Southern States, as shown by the 
of the Department of Labor, to which I have referred. 

In the lumber industry—sawmills—in the North the average 
hourly wage is 54.6 cents and in the South it is 24.5 cents, 
and the percentage of common laborers receiving less than 
40 cents per hour in the North is 15.1 percent and in the 
South it is 97.4 percent. 

In the pulp and paper industry in the North the average 
hourly wage is 51.1 cents and in the South it is 39.6 cents, 
and the percentage of common laborers receiving less than 
40 cents per hour in the North is 1.7 percent and in the 
South it is 44.8 percent. 

Dr. Lubin, in the report, makes this significant comment: 


report 


In each case where 
the averages in the North were 
in the South The 


the figures are available for both 
onsiderably hi than 
differential v found in lumber 
1mounting to 30.1 cents. The southern industry with the ! 
percentage of common laborers receiving less than 40 cent 
hour was lumber, viz, 97.4 percent. 
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EFFECT UPON LABOR AND INDUSTRY IN SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON 

Mr. Speaker, the most cursory analysis of the figures 
which I have quoted establish conclusively how much higher 
is the prevailing wage scale in the lumber and pulp and 
paper industries in the section of the country which I rep- 
resent and the much lower wages being paid in the compet- 
ing South, which is unfair to labor and industry in the 
West. 

We harbor no ill-will toward our fellow Americans in the 
South and we wish them well. I have at all times viewed 
this matter impersonally and nationally. For the character, 
ability, and patriotism of our colleagues from the South, I 
have only the highest regard. They are lovable gentlemen 
and I have a real affection for them. There are no per- 
sonalities involved here and no issue of sectionalism, and 
neither has any proper place in this debate. However, it is 
my solemn conviction that the welfare and happiness of 
all the people and our American society as a whole, North 
and South, East and West, absolutely depend upon the wages 
which are paid in industry as well as the hours of employ- 
ment. The cash income of the millions of Americans who 
are employed in industry everywhere is the final determin- 
ing factor in the prosperity of business and agriculture. As 
we have noted, we are suffering from a maldistribution of 
the earnings and profits in industry on account of low 
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wages, long hours, and child labor in some of our indus- 
tries, When we raise these standards to a higher level, as 
we seek to do by this legislation, we thereby increase the 
consuming power and augment the market for all manufac- 
tured goods and products of the farm, first, in those imme- 
diate localities in which these industries are located, and 
secondly, throughout the Nation. 

AS DEMOCRATS WE ARE UNQUALIFIEDLY COMMITTED TO THIS TYPE OF 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege and honor to serve as a 
delegate to the Democratic national convention held at 
Philadelphia in 1936, and I say to my fellow Democrats that 
we are unqualifiedly committed to this type of social legis- 
lation. I still remember the enthusiasm and fervor with 
which we in the convention adopted our platform, contain- 
ing this plank: 

We know that * * * minimum wages, maximum hours, child 
labor, and working conditions in industry cannot be adequately 
handled by 48 separate State legislatures, 48 separate State ad- 
ministrations, and 48 separate State courts. * * * We have 
sought and will continue to seek to meet these problems through 
legislation within the Constitution. 

Upon that platform we went before the electorate of the 
country, and in his closing campaign speech at Madison 
Square Garden, President Roosevelt said: 

Of course. we will continue to seek to improve working condi- 
tions for the workers of America—to reduce hours overiong, to 
increase wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of children, 


to wipe out sweatshops. * * °* For all these things we have 
only just begun to fight. 


WE ARE KEEPING FAITH WITH THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


President Roosevelt and the leaders of our party, and each 
of us, have since reiterated time and time again these prom- 
ises and pledges to the American people. Now we are going 
to keep faith with the American people, carry out their man- 
date predicated upon their acceptance of the covenant set 
forth in our party platform, and redeem our campaign 
promises and subsequent pledges, and enact into law this 
legislation to increase wages, shorten hours, improve work- 
ing conditions, abolish child labor, and raise the living 
standards of the workers of America. 





Mr. Madden’s Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL IN PITTSBURGH PRESS, DECEMBER 13, 1937 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Pittsburgh Press of Monday, December 13, 
1937, entitled “Mr. Madden’s Defense.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of Monday, December 13, 1937] 
Chairman J. Warren Madden, of the National Labor Relations 
Board, sees no infringement upon the constitutional guaranty of 
free speech and free press in the recent actions of his Bureau. His 
defense, outlined in a lengthy statement dealing with the summon- 
ing of a magazine editor to produce all papers, proofs, letters, 
memoranda, telegrams, etc., in connection with an article criticizing 
the Weirton Steel Co. hearing, is based on the premise that the 
editor knew something about a “violation of the law” and didn’t 
want to tell where or how he learned it. 

Said Mr. Madden: “Some editors are interpreting this concise 
expression (the first amendment of the Constitution) substantially 
as follows: ‘No publisher or editor shall be required by any public 
authority to appear and give testimony in any trial or hearing as to 
violations of law of which he has knowledge or in which he has 
participated, if his knowledge was gained or his participation 
occurred in the course of gathering, writing, printing, or distribut- 
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In short, that editors claim they shall not be compelled to testify 
if they know about a “violation of the law.” 

All right, let’s examine that premise. If it is true, Mr. Madden’s 
defense of his Board's action is valid. If untrue, then his defense 
is unsound. 

What could the editor in question know about in the nature of a 
“violation of the law?” There is only one answer, as admitted by 
the Labor Board. He knew about the origin and circumstances 
surrounding the publication of an article in his magazine. There- 
fore either the publication or the distribution of that article was 
a violation of the law. It was the only thing about which he was 
presumed to know. 

But the first amendment to the Constitution of the 
States declares: “Congress shall make no law * * * 
the freedom of speech or of the press.” 

That amendment did not declare that it is a violation of law 
to attack the Wagner Act. 

It did not declare that it is a violation of law to criticise the 
Labor Board. 

It even did not declare that it is a violation of law to approve 
the labor theories of E. T. Weir, the head of Weirton. 

It made no exceptions—for capitalist or labor leader, for union 
organizer or trade-paper publisher. 

No publication—according to the first amendment of the Consti- 
tution—was in itself a violation of law. The only violations were 
~_ libel and for exciting to riot and rebellion, as defined by other 
aws. 

Under Mr. Madden’s definition of a “violation of law” the police 
at Dearborn, Mich., and the mayor at Jersey City were equally 
within the law when they arrested C. L. O. organizers for distribut- 
ing union literature. 

They, too, claimed to be upholding the law by calling union 
men to account for what they had printed or distributed. 

If it is a “violation of the law” to print and distribute matter 
hostile to the Wagner Act about which the Constitution says 
nothing—then it can be claimed with equal validity that it is 
a “violation of the law” to print and distribute union arguments 
when the police at Jersey City and Dearborn want to say so. 

If it is a “violation of the law” to print matter critical of an 
action under the Wagner Act, then why can’t Congress make it 
illegal to print criticisms about the income-tax law or the inter- 
state-commerce law or the pure-food law—or any other law it 
sees fit? 

Mr. Madden’s argument is good—up to the time where he forgets 
that the first clause of the Bill of Rights forgot to make an 
exception in the case of the National Labor Relations Board. 


tng matter which was to pass or had passed through a printing 
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HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 





ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. E. E. COX, OF GEORGIA, ON 
DECEMBER 10, 1937 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered in Atlanta last Friday, December 10, 1937: 


Mr. Chairman, were it not for the profound and fundamental 
changes—I might say revolution—now going on in our economic 
and social life, and, indeed, in the very structure and functioning 
of the Government itself, I would not subject myself to the criti- 
cism of too often resisting measures that are offered with the 
reported blessings of an administration of the party of which I 
am a humble member. 

But so far reaching and so dangerous are these changes I am 
compelled by a sense of love for my country, love for my party, 
and concern for the posterity to which we of today must soon turn 
over this Government and this Nation, to speak out when I see 
steps being taken, encroachments being attempted, and legislation 
being enacted which point unerringly toward a government by men 
rather than by laws, the kind of government which burdens many 
of the Old World nations of today and which is utterly repugnant 
to every concept of free American democracy—the democracy of 
Jefferson, of Cleveland, and of the founding fathers, who fought 
for the establishment of personal liberty on our shores and who 
wrote into the Constitution the guaranties of those liberties. 

I am not unaware of the criticlsm which has been voiced of 
my attitudes toward certain phases of the so-called New Deal. 
Nor have I been free of the mental travail, the un tness, and 
the need for long and grave mental struggle attendant upon a 
position of disagreement with an administration that is struggling 
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so desperately to solve the innumerable vexing problems that press 
for attention. 

My task of warning against some of these proposals and of op- 
posing some of them has not been a happy one. But I have no 
regret, for nothing has been said or done in malice; it has been 
out of the deepest sense of duty to sustain our constitutional sys- 
tem and to defend the liberties of our people that I have sought 
to beat back every encroachment of despotism wherever and when- 
ever it has raised its head, regardless of under what banner, what- 
ever guise, or whatever circumstance. I must fight for a free 
America, for your personal liberties and mine, for an American 
concept of government, and against the creeping paralysis of 
fascism, nazi-ism, communism—dictatorship. 

I do not accuse those who believe that circumstances of neces- 
sity or the exigencies of an emergency justify a temporary depar- 
ture from the fundamental principles of free government of being 
the willing and knowing partisans of a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. But I do say that once this camel gets its nose under the 
tent, it will mean in America what it has meant in those dictator- 
ridden nations of the Old World that shortly the camel will be 
entirely in the tent and the liberties and the personal freedom of 
American citizens will be trampled under foot and ground into the 
dust. 

I have warned time after time—and I warn again now—that 
there is a snowball sort of effect to this constant encroachment 
of Government on the rights and liberties and activities of the 
citizens. Once let any government begin to control business, 
industry, labor, agriculture, church, or school, and unless that 
government is at some point willing to turn about in its course 
and release its control over these activities it must go on and 
on until complete control is exercised over all activities. And 
when government once assumes full control it must maintain 
itself by the device of terrorism. It can brook no criticism. It 
can risk no press and no voice and no collective action of the 
citizens against it. When that point is reached we will have 
in this country exactly the same sort of government—no matter 
by what name it is called—the same kind of government that 
today curses Germany, Italy, Russia, end Japan. No matter that 
the handcuffs and the leg irons are velvet-lined—they are hand- 
cuffs and leg irons nevertheless, and cnce they are clamped upon 
the citizenry of this Nation the chafing and finally the rebellion 
will come—and come sooner than we think. You cannot put the 
people of this country in a governmental strait jacket and keep 
them there. Our whole training is against it. It was easy 
enough to do this in Europe where the populace for generations 
was trained and conditioned to submission to authority. Those 
peoples were accustomed to bow to cuthority and to not ques- 
tion its right or power to control them. But that is not true 
of you—the sons and daughters of those pioneers who with 
faith in God, confidence in themselves, an irresistible determina- 
tion to carve out their own destiny of freedom in the primeval 
forest by grace of strong bodies and keen axes, who threw olf 
the yoke of absolutism and who made America what it is today. 
You cannot shackle such people by new instruments of power 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, even though such “new 
instruments” be placed in the hands of political puppets and 
self-serving bureaucrats intent upon perpetuating their own 
power at whatever cost to the people. 

If absolutism ever comes to America it will not be through 
the desire of her people but through their lack of knowledge of 
what is being done. It will not come so much from design as 
from blindness. It will not come so much from determined direc- 
tion as from thoughtless drift. And it is that blindness that 
seek to prevent. It is that drift I seek to retard and to stop by 
warning against those measures and those trends which I see 
inevitably leading to that concentration of power that I know will 
not be accepted as a finality by our people. So, then, in short, 
you have the reason for my opposition to many of the adminis- 
tration measures, such as the wage-hour bill, and you have the 
reason for my criticisms of those measures which were so obviously 
in violation to the Constitution and to the whole American con- 
cept of government. I am not fighting men. I am fighting 
encroachment of dangerous ideologies. I am not criticizing men, 
I am criticizing the blindness, the indifference and the cowardice, 
that would make compromise with some form of absolutism, 
which, no matter how expedient it may seem for the moment, has 
within it the seeds of destruction for the liberties of America and 
the Constitution carved out of the blood and sacrifice of our fore- 
fathers who loved liberty and spiritual and intellectual freedom 
more than they loved this enigmatic struggle we call human life. 

There has grown up in our national life all too much of the 
clamor that if a Member of the Congress does not submit supinely 
and on every occasion and on every proposal for legislation to the 
dictation of those in the executive branch of the Government, 
he has betrayed his party and has rebelled against his party's 
administration. That premise is false and that conclusion is ob- 
noxious to every proper understanding of the constitutional duty 
of an elected legislator. A Congressman has his own constituency 
to serve. He has his own conscience to meet. He has, if he is 
worthy of his place in the councils of the Nation, a standard of 
courageous honesty and of honest courage which he cannot com- 
promise without being faithless to the trust of his constituency, 
without being false to the liberties of his people, without being 
careless of our duty to our posterity to turn over to them a free 
Nation which we inherited from our forefathers. 

Honest men differ in their views and their opinions—and such 
fifferences of opinions and the peaceful and reasonable adjust- 
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ment of such divergence of views are the very essence and life 
and being of that structure—that great spiritual truth which we 
call constitutional democracy That constitutional democracy is 
not a physical thing at all. It is truth, justice, good will, fairne: 
and cooperation aimed to attain the more abundant spiritual lift 
and the more abundant physical well-being of our people. An 
when any man through cowardice cr political expediency violates 
his concepts and his convictions of truth, Justice, good will, fair 
ness, and cooperation he has violated the very basis of constitu 
tional democracy and of liberty among men. Many do it, as I 
have said, through blindness. They do not think 

through. Many do it through hope that by compromising 


) 
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the moment they may turn back before it is too late and retrieve 
these elements of freedom. BPut there are some who give evidence 
of deliberately desiring to strangle the elements of constitutional 
democracy because they hope in the chaos which would follow to 
loot power and profit for themselves 

I perceive in the constant trend toward centralization in gov- 
ernment, in the constant trend toward regimentation and regula- 
tion of all the activities of the people, this thoughtless drift and 
this blind and unthinking acquiescence to compromise with an 
alien political philosophy which spells the end of freedom in 
America. 

Take, for instance, the pending wage and hour bill being con- 
sidered by the Congress. 

This measure is proposed in the name and under the guise of 
an economic and social necessity. The basic argument is that 
it is economically unsound for anybody in the United States 
to work for less than 40 cents an hour and that it is socially 
unsound for anybody to work more than 40 hours a week. 

If that assertion be true, if that philosophy be sound, then it 
must be true and it must be sound in every case. It must be 
true and sound in the case of the agricultural worker as well as 
in the case of the industrial worker. It must be just as true and 
just as sound for the domestic worker, the white-collar worker, 
the clerk, the stenographer as it is for the lathe worker or the 
pick-and-shovel man or the man who follows the plow. So, there- 
fore, if it is true for all of these, then there could be no exemp- 
tions granted by any all-powerful board or any all-powerful dic- 
tator at the head of wage-hour enforcement without violating in 
the case of every exemption those fundamental principles. But it 
is proposed to either set up a board, or a single administrator, 
or the Department of Justice, or the Department of Labor to 
violate in thousands of cases this alleged economically and socially 
necessary regulation. Discretionary power to an extent heretofore 
undreamed of is to be vested in the administrative agency chosen 
to enforce this proposed act, to exempt and to exclude from its 
provisions and operations some industries or some workers or 
some sections in which it is found that the fundamental theory 
won't work. So, then, we are to have the spectacle of an alleged 
fundamental economic and social necessity being set aside by edict 
of some enforcing administrative agency, so that in the cases of 
exemption the fundamental necessity will not apply while in 
others it will. Picture for yourselves the utter chaos and con- 
fusion that would result. 

Now all this adds up to the establishment of a dictatorship over 
labor and over industry that will have to enforce its edicts upon 
all interests and activities coming within the zone of its jurisdic- 
tion or it will have to create a condition of emasculation and 
exemption that will render the act merely a meaningless series of 
exceptions and discriminations. 

Let me say to you now that one of the underlying intentions 
of this wage-hour bill is to provide a board or some other admin- 
istrative agency with the power to denude and deprive the South 
of certain climatic and raw-material advantages, certain labor 
and living advantages which are now bringing us to the forefront 
of industrial advancement, in order to provide competing northern 
industries with a weapon by which to retard our advancement and 
to deprive us of our markets which we can and do possess by 


| reason of these natural and other economic advantages. 


In other words, the purpose of the wage-hour bill is to put 
the industrial advancement of the South in a strait jacket so some 
administrator can sit in Washington and say when, how, and to 
what extent the South may utilize her industrial advantages to 
aid her own progress. 

In utter viclation of States’ rights, local self-government, local 
self-determination of our own sociological and economic problems, 
this act is to be foisted upon us so that an administrator sitting 
in Washington can send a horde of regulators and field adminis- 
trators down here to tell us the hours we shall work, the wages 
we shall pay, the industrial and labor and living standards to 
which our people and our industries shall conform, whether we 
like it or whether we don’t, and whether we want it or whether 
we don’t. 

The very essence of the reason for State sovereignty is because 
the interests, the conditions, and the requirements of the various 
sections of the United States are so diverse and so widely divided 
as to render it economically and sociologically impossible to put 
America in a strait jacket of industrial and agricultural and social 
regulation made to apply to every section and to all industry and 
all labor alike. 

It is contended that only a very small fraction of labor will be 
touched by the operations of this bill. If that is true, why outrage 
the Constitution and set up a dangerous and all-powerful board 
or single administrator in Washington to wield any such power 
if it is to touch such a small fraction of the laboring people as it 
is claimed? 
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Let me strip this whole question of the falsity of political argu- 
ment and the mist of vague economic and sociological vaporings 
which becloud it, and stand it naked before you that you may 
see of what it is composed, what purposes actually enshroud it, 50 
that you may for yourselves see the dangers to the South inherent 
in this dangerous and iniquitous proposal. 

It has been said that this proposal grew out of the desire of 
the industrial East to stop the industrial development of the 
South, and to paralyze the industry we already have. But this is 
not true. 

It has been said that organized labor, out of a desire to spread 
employment, to increase wages, and to shorten hours gave birth 
to the proposal. But this is not true. 

It has also been said that the idea came out of a certain racial 
group interested in the elimination of all racial distinctions, who 
demand it as the price for continued political support. But this 
is not true. 

This whole proposal grows out of the hearts and minds of those 
intellectual “reds” in America who actually are interested in 
achieving by stealth and by subterfuge and by usurpation a des- 
potic form of government in place of our constitutional democracy, 
in order that they may be the ones to wield the power which, 
under free government and individual effort, they have neither the 
wits, the determination, the energy, nor the integrity to accomplish 
for themselves. 

There are industrialists who are supporting this wage-hour 
proposal because if it is enforced it would tremendously handicap 
if not stop the present industry of the South and would paralyze 
our future efforts at industrial expansion. There are labor leaders 
who are supporting the measure because it will mean not only 
political organization of the industrial workers, but eventually and 
without doubt the political organization of farm workers and 
domestic workers as well, into a compact political force which 
could and would be manipulated and played upon as an organ by 
which these self-seeking labor leaders could acquire that despotic 
dominion over industry and over government for which they avidly 
thirst. 

The organized Negro groups of the country are supporting it 
because it will, in destroying State sovereignty and local self-deter- 
mination, render easier the elimination and disappearance of racial 
and social distinctions, and by the concentration of this vast and 
despotic power In a political board or administrator in Washington 
throw into the political field the determination of the standards 
and the customs which shall determine the relationship of our 
various groups of people in the South. 

I say to you that these local problems cannot be so administered. 
It is not only impossible, but it is dangerous beyond conception to 
try to so adjust all of these intimate questions of daily life and 
associations by a political power sitting in Washington and deter- 
mining these questions not from the standpoint of the best and 
wisest solution but from the standpoint of advantageous political 
determination of these questions. Along that way lies terrible 
trouble and dreadful social unrest and friction which, over the 
years, we have tried so hard to allay and to adjust. 

These groups with their varying self-interests have all been 
econsolidated into the common drive for this wage-hour bill. I 
think the President has been misled in this matter. I believe 
that if many of those who are now supporting this bill under 
the delusion that it will accomplish what it is purported to accom- 
plish knew the real situation in the South they would withdraw 
their support and would denounce the measure. 

It has been claimed by the friends of this measure that those 
who are struggling to make a living out of agricultural pursuits 
would escape its blighting effect, but this is not true. 

It is impossible to put into effect the provisions of this pro- 
posed Wage-Hour Act without increasing the cost of all the things 
that the farmer has to buy. This is one effect. This act will 
increase the price that the farmer will have to pay for farm 
labor—or else your farm laborers will flock to the industrial cen- 
ters for the 40 cents and 40 hours and fields will have to lie fal- 
low and become buried under a growth of weeds because of lack 
of aid to keep them producing. 

This act will operate, by increasing the cost of manufactured 
goods, to drain from the farmers’ present markets a great portion 
of the purchasing power now spent for agricultural products, 
because it would be spent for manufactured products at increased 
prices. 

There is pending before the Congress another bill, called the 
Agricultural Act of 1937. The administration is under commit- 
ment to farmers to secure for them parity of price, parity of 
income, and something more than the cost of production; and 
pending farm legislation is intended as a move in this direction. 
But can such parity be accomplished if the moment the farm 
bill is adopted you are to face, under this wage-hour bill, compe- 
tition for your labor, higher prices for everything you buy, and 
a lowered purchasing power in your markets? 

The ultimate effects of these two bills would be like infusing 
into agriculture a pint of blood through the Agricultural Act 
and at the same moment draining from agriculture a gallon of 
blood through the operation of the Wage-Hour Act. 

I want such farm legislation as will achieve parity of prices, 
parity of income, and financial security for the farmers of Amer- 
ica. The Nation cannot survive with the agricultural workers, 
comprising one-third of the population, drawing only a tenth of 
the national income. I am for intelligent farm legislation de- 
signed permanently to achieve for the farming population equality 
and parity of prices and of income. It is because of that neces- 
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sity, and it is because of that desire which I have to actually 
secure such a condition of affairs for the farmers that I supported 
the agricultural bill while I oppose this wage-hour bill. I want 
such security and such parity for the farmers with the very least 
possible amount of regulation, regimentation, and interference 
with their individual liberty of action and self-determination. 
The American farmer is able. He is honest. He is of the best 
type of citizen we have in this Nation. What he wants and what 
he needs is a fair and equal chance with industry for the produc- 
tion and marketing of his products at prices on a parity with the 
prices of the things he must buy. But I say to you that the 
farmer cannot secure such parity if new and unpredictable com- 
petition, and new and unpredictable price burdens are to be 
created against him at the same time by such legislation as this 
wage-hour bill. 

The great need of America today is intelligent cooperation be- 
tween the Government and business and agriculture, not blind 
and arbitrary compulsion and regimentation. 

We need between industry and agriculture intelligent coopera- 
tion, not blind competition and warfare. 

We need between industry and labor intelligent cooperation, 
not blind force and hostility. 

We need in America intelligent cooperation from a basis of en- 
lightened self-interest, not class and racial hatreds and strife. 

We need in America not to rob those who have to give to those 
who have not, but intelligent cooperation to enable the have-nots 
to acquire their own so they will not need that which others have. 

The best form of relief known to mankind is that form which 
helps the needy to relieve his own condition of need. 

Class hostilities and hatreds and wishful thinking never helped 
any nation to survive. We need a practical application of sound 
economics and sound sense and sound integrity to our problems in 
& concerted effort to eliminate the obstacles in the way of a 
renewed and continued prosperity. 

Our Nation is again in a grave situation. It is essential that 
we all work together as good citizens and sensible citizens to pre- 
serve our democracy from destruction, to preserve our liberties 
from being wrested from us, and to preserve our defense from 
any assaults by other nations, while we hold in our hearts peace 
and good will toward all men. 

I want my party to be dominant because it is worthy to be 
dominant through an enlightened and practical concept of gov- 
ernment. The traditional policies and the traditional ideals of 
Jeffersonian democracy are the traditions of sound, enlightened, 
and fair American government in a constitutional way. We 
have, I think, wandered away, in some cases a long way, from 
those traditions and those ideals, but we are struggling to come 
back and will come back to those traditions and those ideals 
such as we know them here in the South, and hold them dear 
to our hearts because up to now they have resulted in establish- 
ing the greatest Nation under the greatest charter of liberty ever 
yet devised by the mind of man. [Applause.] 
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16), 1937 


EDITORIAL BY DAVID LAWRENCE, DECEMBER 13, 1937 





Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
United States News of December 13, 1937, by David Law- 
rence, entitled “A Prophetic Utterance by Elihu Root.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


A PROPHETIC UTTERANCE BY ELIHU ROOT 


The other day I happened upon a quotation from a speech by 
Elihu Root delivered in 1916. By that time, Mr. Root had served 
as Secretary of War and then as Secretary of State by appointment 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. He had been elected to the 
United States Senate from the largest State in the Union and held 
& position of esteem in the councils of the Republican Party and 
business groups of America. Said Mr. Root: 

“The real difficulty appears to be that the new conditions inci- 
dent to the extraordinary industrial development of the last half 
century are continuously and progressively demanding the read- 
justment of the relations between great of men and the 
establishment of new legal rights and obligations not contemplated 
when existing laws were passed or existing limitations upon the 
powers of government were prescribed in our Constitution. 











"In place of the old individual independence of life in which 
every intelligent and healthy citizen was competent to take care 
of himself and his family we have come to a high degree of inter- 
dependence in which the greater part of our people have to rely 
for all the necessities of life upon the system: tized cooperation of 
@ vast number of other men working through complicated indus- 
trial and commercial machinery. 

“Instead of the completeness of individual effort working out its 
own results in obtaining food and clothing and shelter we have 
specialization and division of labor, which leaves each individual 
unable to apply his industry and intelligence except in cooperation 
with a great number of others whose activity conjoined to his is 
necessary to produce any useful result. 

“Instead of the give and take of free individual contract the tre- 
mendous power of organization has combined great aggregations 
of capital in enormous industrial establishments working through 
vast agencies of commerce and employing great masses of men in 
movements of production and transportation and trade so great 
in the mass that each individual concerned in them is quite help- 
less by himself. 

“The relation between the employer and the employed, between 
the owners of aggregated capital and the units of organized labor, 
between the small producer, the small trader, the consumer, and 
the great transporting and manufacturing and distributing agen- 
cies all present new questions for the solution of which the old 
reliance upon the free action of individual wills appears quite 
inadequate. 

“And in many directions the intervention of that organized 
control which we call government seems necessary to produce the 
same result of justice and right conduct which obtained through 
the attrition of individuals before the new conditions arose.” 


Vill Be a Stimulant to Business 
and Labor 


New Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF 


or 


REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


A DISCUSSION BY HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY, OF NEW YORE 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
address by myself over the National Broadcasting System, 
Washington, D. C., Saturday evening, December 11, 1937. 


Back in the summer of 1929 we were startled by a prediction 
that our Nation would be enmeshed in a panic in 6 months. That 
prediction was made by an internationally prominent statistician- 
economist. His name is Roger W. Babson. We know how accurate 
he was then when the uncanny truth dawned on the American 
people in the fall of that dark, history-making year of 1929. He was 
in a pessimistic mood at that time. Now he is back again in the lime- 
light, taking the lead this time of the optimists in ridiculing the 
present-day pessimists who seem to be suffering from stage fright 
over the Nation taking time out to take inventory of the state of 
the Union. While this necessary economic step is in progress, a 
s0-called recession took place, and the weak elements in the life 
of the Nation lost their nerves. Well, let us see what that great 
statistician-economist has to say now on this state of our affairs. 

In an interview at his Wellesley Hills home, near Boston, upon 
his return from a 5-week visit to England, Roger W. Babson, stat- 
istician-economist, expressed every confidence that despite troubled 
waters in the sea of economics, business conditions in this country 
are basically sound. I quote: 

“Babson predicts that business in 1938 will be better than it was 
in 1937. Our Nation today is swept by the epidemic of a new dis- 
ease. It is the jitters. The English and other Europeans think 
this slump is only stage fright on our part.” 

Mr. Babson and I are in agreement as to the present and future 
state of the Union. 

Tonight I wish to speak in reference to the Wagner-Steagall 
housing bill, which, in my humble opinion, is one of the most 
important pieces of major legislation yet introduced in Congress 
to convey to the minds of those engaged in finance the adminis- 
tration’s effort to provide a basis for sound investment in an im- 
portant major industry * * * an investment which carries 
with it the guaranteed security of Government insurance * * * 
another new milestone in our Nation's recovery program. 

The first thought that President Roosevelt expressed back in 
1933 was “all we have to fear is fear.” With a heavy national 
deficit aggregating $7,000,000,000 as a legacy, and facing almost a 
complete paralysis of business in general * * * with banks 
closing in every State in the Union * * * with railroads badly 
crippled * * * and the whole economic structure in a tailspin 
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The building industry was the first to be paralyzed by the de- 
pression, and it is the last to receive practical financial assistance. 
There are a million craftsmen in the building trades, and there 
are three to four million other workers indirectly affected by this 


proposed amendment to the National Housing Act. 

President Roosevelt’s housing program calls for reductions of 
one-half or three-quarters of 1 percent in the total charges on 
insured mortgages. At the present banks or others lending under 
the F. H. A. plan are permitted to charge a maximum of 5 percent 
interest plus one-half of 1 percent service charge. They col- 
lect for the F. H. A. its insurance premium of one-half of 1 per- 


cent. That makes a total of 6 percent. 

President Roosevelt proposed that the total of both interest and 
service charges be limited to 5 percent, in effect, wiping out the 
amount of the present service charge. On homes costing less than 
six thousand, he suggested that the insurance premium also be 
reduced to one quarter of 1 percent. Another but smaller saving 


would apply the premium rate to the unpaid balance of the mort- 
gage instead of to the original amount of the loan, as at present. 
Thus, every time a home owner paid part of the principal on his 
mortgage he would reduce his insurance cost. Under the Wagr 
Steagall Act the down payment will be reduced from 20 percent to 
10 percent and the mortgage insurance increased from 80 percent to 
90 percent—an important change for the better. 

The paralyzing effect which the crisis of the depression produced 
between the years 1929-33, inclusive, on the building-trades depart- 
ment of the building industry is colossal, when a view of the 
statistics is placed before us, namely: 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNTTED STATES 


er- 


The number of families provided for in new dwellings in 257 
identical cities are as follows: 
In 1929: In one-family dwellings.....................- 98, 164 
In 19383: In one-family dwellings. ........................ 14, 437 
In 1929: In two-family dwellings.__..................... 27,213 
In 1933: In two-family dwellings_------___- samnadnpedienn 2, 124 
In 1929: In multifamily dwellings..............-...---- 118, 417 
In 1933: In multifamily dwellings__......._-- a 9,318 

Bradstreet’s estimates of building expenditures 1 in 120 cities of 


the United States were given as follows: 

In 1929: $2,489,553,000 were spent. 

In 1933: $262,942,000 were spent. 

The foregoing statistics indicate expenditure of money in private 
industry for housing construction took a toboggan slide from a 
peak in 1929 and zigzagged to almost a zero point in 1933 because 
the financial institutions were on the verge of bankruptcy when 
the lifesaver, Uncle Sam, stepped in and rescued the very insti- 
tutions which primarily brought on the business collapse. The 
builders of the Nation were handcuffed and could not obtain loans 
for private construction. 

It is conceded by those who are experts on housing that approxi- 
mately 750,000 dwellings per year for the next 10 years must be 
built to supply the essential human needs in this field of con- 
struction. 

The rise in the Nation’s jobless is put at 290,000 in a month. 
This unemployment in the United States in October 1937 advanced 
293,000 over the September level to an estimated total of 6,350,000, 
according to the latest report of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, made public on November 31, 1937. This represents a re- 
sumption of the upward swing that took place from July to 
August after a succession of monthly declines since January 1937. 
The total employment in all fields of private enterprise and in per- 
manent Government agencies, aggregating 46,836,000 persons in 
October, showed a decrease of 243,000 under the total for Sep*em- 
ber 1937. 

The housing problem in the city of New York, and throughout 
the Nation, is of more commanding importance just now to the 

ublic interests than any other subject requiring legislative action 

y the Congress. How can we hope to stamp out disease, insanity, 
and crime unless we take practical steps to remove the causes of 
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such a serious social maladjustment? The new proposed amend- 
ment to the National Housing Act, sponsored by Senator WAGNER, 
is the answer. 

For the information of all concerned in this humane legislation, 
it might be interesting to know that there is a fertile field for 
new construction by private industry in the city of New York, 
which, under the terms of the Wagner-Steagall bill, investments 
will be secured by the Federal Government insurance feature. 

Rents are now rising in the city of New York, especially among 
the tenement houses. There are five counties in the city of New 
York, in which are located the following old-law tenements: 

First. New York County: There are 29,056 old-law tenements 
containing 335,042 flats. 

Second. Kings County: There are 31,353 tenements containing 
148,199 flats. 

Third. Bronx County: There are 4,620 tenements 
31,737 flats. 

Fourth. Queens County: There are 1,632 tenements containing 
7,044 flats. 

Fifth. Richmond County: There are 291 tenements containing 
1,164 flats. 

This makes a total of 66,952 of these old-law tenements with a 
total number of 523,386 flats. These flats house approximately 
1,500,000 people in the city of New York. If the social reformers 
really seek the fundamental cause of crime in all its ramifications, 
here is where it will be found, in all its vicious environment. The 
remedy lies in a drastic slum clearance and new housing program 
of new construction. 

According to the statistics of the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works “the total volume of all construction in 1929 
in the United States amounted to $12,000,000,000. In 1932, before 
the establishment of the P. W. A., the pendulum had swung s0 
far in the other direction, that the volume of total construction 
was less than $4,000,000,000. 

To understand the importance of construction in our economic 
system it is necessary to recall that of 49,000,000 persons in gainful 
occupations before the depression, more than 3,000,000 worked 
at construction sites. In addition to these were millions of other 
workers whose employment depended directly on orders for ma- 
terial used in construction. The depression was ushered in by a 
let-down in building, from boom activities to a comparative stand- 
still. The first of those to be laid off were the men engaged in 
the building trades, the masons, bricklayers, steelworkers, car- 
penters, plasterers, and plumbers. As construction slowed down, 
there was a gradual corresponding decrease in orders for materials 
and the employees of the mills and factories joined the ranks of 
the jobless. With mills and factories shut down there was ob- 
viously no call for raw materials to be fashioned into supplies for 
construction. Work ceased in the forests. The long lines of 
freight cars and trucks t ing raw materials from their 
source to the mills and factories which fabricated them and thence 
to construction sites became shorter and shorter. 

The Wagner-Steagall bill is a humane constructive measure and 
deserves the whole-hearted support of the Congress. The sponsors 
of the bill are to be congratulated for their long, tiresome efforts 
to salvage the poverty stricken from the slum tenements and 
dwellings of the country and provide them with new decent hous- 
ing besides cooperating for the revival of the building industry. 
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The Grand Coulee Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief address by 
Secretary Ickes, of the Department of the Interior, on the 
occasion of the opening of the bids for the completion of the 
Grand Coulee Dam, Wash. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Today we are taking the second step in the building of the great- 
est dam in the world. The base of Grand Coulee Dam, already 
the most massive masonry structure built by man, is nearly fin- 
ished in the bottom of the Columbia River canyon west of Spokane. 
Now bids are being opened for the completion of this tremendous 
structure to its full height of 553 feet. The work already done and 
that covered by the new contract will involve the t of 
three times as much masonry as went into the Great Pyramid of 
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Cheops. Here is a job worthy of the best that science and engi- 
neering, that labor and industry have to offer. Grand Coulee Dam 
will endure for many thousands of years; testifying to the imagi- 
nation, the ingenuity, and the skill of this generation. 

However, if I may be permitted to venture a prophecy, it is that 
in the distant years to come this project will have given us a more 
coveted title than simply that of “builders of great dams.” In 
saying this I do not mean to detract from the honor due to the 
engineers and the workmen who are building Grand Coulee Dam. 
Even they, I think, will agree that the significance of the dam is 
not found alone in the magnitude of its dimensions nor in the 
workmanship that has gone into its construction. It lies rather 
in the ends which are to be served. 

Grand Coulee Dam will minister to many useful purposes. It is 
destined to have a profound influence on the social and economic 
life of the Pacific Northwest, which will be refiected through- 
out the country. It will serve to reduce flood peaks, to improve 
navigation, to store and to permit the diversion of sufficient water 
to irrigate a rich desert area one and one-half times as large as 
the State of Rhode Island, and to generate half again as much 
power as Boulder Dam. It will serve also, through regulation of 
the flow of the Columbia River, to improve markedly the power 
output of all downstream plants, including that at Bonneville 


All of this will mean new homes and new opportunities for half 
& million or more Americans and new wealth for the Nation. 

This is one of the most important conservation projects ever 
undertaken. It is not an experiment because it is cut on the 
same pattern as other projects that are now in successful opera- 
tion which were built a generation ago by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion of the Department of the Interior. 

In coming years, when this work shall have been completed and 
this desert shall have been made fruitful, men and women still 
will travel half around the world to gaze upon the dam itself, and 
they will see much more than a tremendous, symmetrical pile of 
concrete in the great gorge of the Columbia River. They will see 
the homes and the villages and the cities, the farms, and the 
factories, and the civilization that this dam will have created. 

Grand Coulee Dam is not a State or a regional undertaking; it is 
& national development. The wealth it will produce will be part of 
our national assets. Even today, in constructing the dam, it is 
necessary to reach out to distant places for materials. Half of the 
money spent on it goes into the States east of the Mississippi River 
for materials ranging from tacks to turbines, thus providing employ- 
ment for many men and women. Each of the 48 States will con- 
tribute something vital to the building of Grand Coulee Dam. 
When this project is finished families from every part of the Nation 
will participate in the new opportunities that it will offer. 

When our grandchildren visit Grand Coulee Dam they will under- 
stand all of these things, of which this great structure will be a 
pregnant symbol. And they and their children will think of this as 
an age of far-seeing planners and expert builders. They will be 
grateful for the foresight and the energy of a great President, which 
have made fruitful and productive a great barren area. 





The Romance of Alabama History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 2p 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


STATEMENT BY THOMAS M. OWEN, JR., CHIEF OF THE DIVI- 
SION OF ACCESSIONS OF THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this is the birthday of 
the State of Alabama. I request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Thomas M. Owen, Jr., a native son of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Today, December 14, 1937, is being celebrated by Alabamians 
everywhere as the one hundred and eighteenth anniversary of the 
State’s admission into the Federal Union. Alabamians are proud 
of their noble heritage and of the romantic history of their State. 
As one who loves its traditions and who has some familiarity with 
episodes in its history, I shall present for those who are interested 
some of the high points in Alabama's unusual career. 

Alabama, first on the roll of States, is today inhabited by a thrifty 
and patriotic people. It has an area of 52,250 square miles, of 
which 710 is water surface and 51,540 land surface. 

The first white man to set foot upon what is now Alabama soil 
composed an exploring party of Spaniards led by De Narvez. The 
expedition landed on the coast of Florida and visited Mobile Bay in 














1528 shortly before being dispersed. The story of this expedition 
is recorded in a volume prepared by a member of the party, Cabaza 
de Vaca. 

The second Spanish expedition to enter Alabama territory was 
led by Hernando De Soto. De Soto, in 1539-40, traversed our 
borders, engaged the Indian chief Tuscaloosa and his tribesmen in 
the great battle of Mauvilla, said to have been the most sanguinary 
of Alabama, both from the standpoint of agriculture and of man- 
on to gain eternal fame as the discoverer of the Mississippi River. 

Alabama history, therefore, from the invasion of De Soto to 1937, 
covers a period of approximately 400 years, each packed with many 
thrilling episodes in the lives of its inhabitants. During this time 
the Spanish, the French, the British, again the Spanish, the United 
States Government, the State of Georgia, the United States Gov- 
ernment, the Confederate States Government, and again the United 
States has successively laid claim to its soil, either in whole or in 
part, Alabama being a portion of that immense territory over 
which the mighty powers of Europe so long contended in their vast 
schemes of conquest and lust of dominion. 

The first permanent white settlement in the Gulf States was 
founded in January 1702 at 27-Mile Bluff, Mobile River, known 
as Fort Louis, the site of old Mobile. Removed to its present 
location in 1711, Mobile was until 1720 the capital of the Province 
of Louisiana. 

Fort Toulouse, at the confluence of the Coosa and Tallapoosa 
Rivers, was established in 1714 as a remote outpost for Indian trade. 
In 1814 the name was changed to Fort Jackson, honoring Gen 
Andrew Jackson, and it was there that William Weatherford, great 
Indian chief, surrendered. That surrender ended the Creek War, 
broke the backbone of the Creek Indian Confederacy, and made 
possible later the opening of the territory for settlement. 

It is interesting to note that the first African slaves were landed 
at Mobile in 1721. The slaves played a large part as workmen in 
the early development of the agricultural resources of the State. 

When the Mississippi Territory was formed by an act of Con- 
gress, April 7, 1798, the present States of Mississippi and Alabama 
comprised one Territory until 1817. In 1817 Mississippi became a 
State and the eastern half of the Terirtory became the Alabama 


Territory. On March 3, 1819, Congress passed an enabling act and 
on December 14, following, the State was admitted into the 
Union. 


Alabama has had five capitals. The Territorial seat of govern- 
ment was at St. Stephens, in Washington County. In 1818 
Cahaba was selected as the State capital. Due to the fact that 
no State buildings had been completed, the sessions of the legis- 
lature were held in Huntsville. In that city the local legislation 
necessary for Alabama to become one of the sisterhood of States 
was enacted, hence Huntsville is designated as one of the capital 
cities. In 1826 the seat of government was removed from Cahaha 
to Tuscaloosa, where it remained for 20 years. Due to changing 
centers of population Montgomery became the capital in 1846 and 
has remained as such since that time. 

On January 11, 1861, Alabama seceded from the Federal Union, 
and February 4, 1861, united in the formation of the provisional 
government of the Confederate States of America. 

Lewis E. Parsons was appointed provisional Governor on June 
21, 1865, and the State was admitted to full participation in the 
affairs of the Union in 1868. 

From 1865 until the inauguration of George S. Houston on 
November 24, 1874, Alabama, like the other States of the South, was 
dominated by Negro, carpetbag, and scaiawag rule. 

Constitutional conventions have been held in Alabama in 1819, 
1861, 1865, 1867, 1875, and in 1901. Recently a reunion of the 
members of the convention of 1901 was held in Montgomery, and 
some 30 former members participated. 

Montgomery is known as the Cradle of the Confederacy. In 
that city was formed the provisional government of the Confed- 
erate States of America. There was said by William L. Yancey, 
greatest orator of his age, when presenting President-elect Jef- 
ferson Davis, “the man and the hour have met.” There was 
inaugurated Mr. Davis as President of the Confederate States. 
There “Dixie” was first played as a march by a band under the 
leadership of Edward Arnold, Arnold having composed the selec- 
tion after hearing Dan Emmett play it in the old Montgomery 
Theater. In Montgomery today will be found the Bible used by 
President Davis. In Montgomery today stands the first White 
House of the Confederacy. 

Alabama contributed 122,000 men of a total white population 
of 526,271 to the Army of the Confederate States. Alabama gave 
the Confederacy 1 lieutenant general, 2 major generals, 25 briga- 
dier generals, 60 regiments of infantry, 3 regiments of mounted in- 
fantry, 13 of cavalry, 6 battalions and 20 batteries of artillery, 
besides a number of independent companies, while Alabamans 
in other States also served in the Confederate Army. 

Alabama residents have participated in every war America has 
ever had. Early settlers had fought in the War of the Revolution, 
the War of 1812, the Texas War with Mexico, the Mexican War of 
1845-46, the War between the States, Indian campaigns, the 
Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebellion, the Philippine 
campaign, and the World War. Today Alabamians are found in 
the armed forces of the United States in far-flung quarters of the 
globe. 

Outstanding events in the early history of the State may be 
mentioned as follows: 

Within our borders resided the four great Indian tribes, namely, 
the Creeks, Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws. 
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In the campaign against the Creek Indians tn the War of 1812 
Andrew Jackson entered upon that long public career so notable 
in American history. 

Alabama was visited in 1825 by General Lafayette on his last 
tour of the United States ' 

The Vine and Olive Colony, near Demopolis, was composed 
the followers of Napoleon, who were forced to leave France afte 
the emperor's exile. 

In Alabama lived such great Indian chiefs as the McGillivarys; 





of 


r 


Gen. William McIntosh; Pushmataha; Timpoochie Barnard; 
Josiah Francis, the prophet; William Weatherford; and Sequoia, 
the Cherokee, who developed an alphabet for his people and 
whose name is perpetuated in the big trees of California, Sequoia 
Gigantea 

Alabama gave Sam Dele, hero of the canoe fight, to Mississippi 

Tennessee gave to Alabama Gen. John Coffee, right arm of 
Jackson, who became our State’s first surveyor general. Vir- 
ginia gave us, among early Governors, William Wyatt Bibb, 
Thomas Bibb, Samuel D. Moore, Clement Comer Clay, Arthur 
P. Bagley, Reuben Chapman, and Henry Watkins Collier. From 


North Carolina came Israel Pickens, John Murphy, 
Moore. John Gayle came from South Carolina. John 
Winston was the first native-born Governor of Alabama. 
distinguished lawyer and soldier. 

Among great Alabamians who were or are great Americans may 
be mentioned William Rufus King, long a Federal Senator and a 
Vice President of the United States; John McKinley, John Archi- 
bald Campbell, and Hugo L. Black, the Supreme Court of the United 
States; Drs. Josiah C. Nott, J. Marion Sims, Nathan Bozeman, 
Jerome Cochran, John A. Wyeth, Peter Bryce Searcy, and J. N. 
Baker. Gen. James Longstreet and John B. Gordon removed from 
Alabama to Georgia, where they made lasting reputations, the 
latter becoming Governor and later a United States Senator. Gen 
Joseph Wheeler and J. L. M. Curry, our two representatives in the 


and Gabriel 
Anthony 
He was @ 


Hall of Fame. Gen. John T. Morgan, Senator and father of the 
interoceanic canal movement. John Hollis Bankhead, Sr., who will 
go down in history as father of Federal aid to good road The 


longest one-name highway in America, running from Washington, 
D. C., to San Diego, Calif., bears his name. Alabama is more than 
proud of the sons of this distinguished public servant, United 
States Senator JoHN H. BANKHEAapD, 2d, and WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
Speaker of the United States House of Representatives. Oscar W 
Underwood, Congressman and Senator, and unsuccessful candidate 
for the Presidency, who will be known to history for his Underwood 


tariff law. Alabama gave the world William Crawford Gorgas, the 
world’s greatest sanitarian. Alabama also gave America Gen. Wil- 
liam L. Sibert, distinguished engineer and World War officer. We 


are proud of Lt.Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, of Spanish-American War 
and World War tame. Alabama gave the world one of its greatest 
women, Miss Helen Keller. Other distinguished World War officers 
weve Gen. Robert E. Steiner, Col. (now Governor) Bibb Graves, and 
Col. William P. Screws, of the immortal One Hundred and Sixty- 
seventh United States Infantry of the Rainbow Division ; 
We Alabamians are also proud of the fact that at Mobile we have 


a $10,000,000 port. We are proud that in 1832 in Alabama was com- 
pleted the first railway track west of the Allegheny Mountains 
We glory in the fact that Alabama was the first of all the c 


tton 
States to establish a common-school system In our State was 
granted the first diploma ever issued to a woman by any chartered 
educational institution authorized to confer degrees. Our State 
university was opened to students in 1831, while at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute Prof. R. F. McKissack constructed the first 
apparatus used in the United States for the demonstration of the 
X-ray. This school also was the first southern college to establish 
a separate chair for electrical engineering. Alabama was also the 
first State to establish a department of archives and history 

At Montgomery is situated the great Maxwell Field, one of the 
finest aviation ports in the world. Camp McClellan at Anniston and 
Camp Sheridan at Montgomery were training camps for thousands 
of heroic Americans during the World War. 

Noted Alabama valleys are the Appalachian Valley Region, Ten- 
nessee Valley, Coosa Valley, Jones Valley, and Cahaba Vailey 

Noted mountains are Sand, bordering the Tennessee Valley, Little 
Mountain, Red Mountain in Shades Valley, Round Mountain, a spur 
of the Lookout Range, and Indian Mountains in Cherokee County 

Famous among our streams are the Alabama River, the Tennessee 
River, the Coosa, Tallapoosa, Black Warrior, and Mobile Rivers. 
Mobile Bay and Harbor and known the world over in song and 
story 

Who does not know of the world 
Wilson Dam, at Florence, Ala.? 

Our forests abound in game. 





famous Muscle Shoals and 
‘Vhere have been found more than 
300 types of birds in Alabama. Great fishing is enjoyed in 
rivers, lakes, and Mobile Bay. We have a wonderful conservation 
department, for Alabama leads in forest conservation. 
The mineral district comprises about one-third 
including 28 counties. Alabama ranks third in production of iron 
ore, and fourth in production of pig iron. There is enough coal 
in Alabama to cover the British Isles to a depth of 3 feet. Ala- 
bama soil yields phosphates, graphite, ochre, niter, mica, lead, while 
copper and pyrite have been mined in Cleburne and Ciay Counties, 


ur 


of the State, 


as well as limestone and dolomite. Alabama marble compares 
favorably with any in the world. The State also abounds in 
mineral springs. 

Our State ranks twenty-seventh in land area in the United 


States. Its soils are varied, ranging from dark mucky loam to 
sandy loam. 
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Alabama boasts between 2,500 to 3,000 plants without cultiva- 
tion. The list includes all the adventive and fugitive forms. Of 
the six great cereals of the world—maize or Indian corn, oats, 
wheat, rye, rice, and barley are represented in Alabama in the order 
here given. Cotton is the most important factor in the economics 
of Alabama, both from the standpoint of agriculture and of man- 
ufactures. Alabama has several nationally known nurseries, ship- 
ping growing tree stocks, vines, ornamental shrubs, and flowering 
plants to many parts of the country. We have a fine climate and 
our State is one of the leaders in public health in the Nation. 
Alabama is the only State to build a monument to the boll 






weevil, and in our State is the only bridge ever built from the sale 
of roosters. 

Space is not available to discuss our transportation system, 
modern educational institutions, or the many smaller industries 


which abound. Birmingham, the magic city, has grown, however, 
from a village some 60 years ago to an industrial center of more 


than a quarter of a million people. 

Our State song, Alabama, was composed by Miss Julia Tutwiler. 
Our flower is the goldenrod. Our State name is an Indian word. 
The name is first found in three of the narratives of De Soto’s expe- 


dition of 1540. The flag of the State of Alabama is a crimson cross 
of St. Andrew on a field of white. 


In closing this brief summary of romantic high points in Ala- 
bama history, it may be said that Alabamians have found honor- 
able place in nearly every State of the Union. The list is too long 


to mention, but there are several native-born Alabamians now in 


the Congress of the United States and in the Senate, while one 
State has chosen a native-born Alabamian as its representative in 
the Hall of Fame. 


Lastly, this year the “Crimson Tide” represents the East in the 
Rose Bowl football classic, and the “Tigers” of Auburn play in the 
Orange Bowl. 

Each year the men and women of Alabama are aiding in the 
building of a stronger and greater America. 





The Sinking of the U. S. Gunboat “Panay” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA RECORD, DECEMBER 
14, 1937 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Children Playing on the Madhouse Lawn,” pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Record of December 14, 1937. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Record] 
CHILDREN PLAYING ON THE MADHOUSE LAWN 

A lot of solemn theorizing about what we ought or ought not 
to do in the Far East situation collapses in the face of the grim 
fact an American seaman is dead who might now be alive 

d we pulled out of China. 

Five others are missing and 15 have been injured. An “inter- 
national incident” has been created that would not have been 
created had we ended our silly minuet at the edge of the volcano. 

The bombing of the Panay is Japan's fault, of course. Japan 
(That will be odd 


} 
that 


~ 


, 


admits that and offers to make recompense. 


reading in the American seaman’s home.) But we are not quite 
blameless. All we did was to send American sailors to and 
keep American gunboats on the Yangtze River, half a world 
away, in line of Japanese fire. The fact that we have been 


patrolling the Yangtze since 1858 under treaty rights is no ex- 
cuse. When a blizzard starts, wise men go indoors, in spite of 
their “right” to the street. 

“Ah, but we have to protect our nationals,” say those brave souls 
who don't care how many Americans die or how near we come 
to war, so long as we “maintain our prestige.” 

We don’t agree. The stories of the brave Americans, dancing in 
Shanghai night clubs on the tops of tall buildingss, chuckling while 
shrapnel bursts about them, do not impress us as tales of heroism. 
Foolhardiness is the word, and we think those Americans ought 
to be yanked home by their collars or told to stay at their own risk. 
We don't admire their reckless courage, and we don’t like the kind 
of patriotism that leads them to involve a nation of 130,000,000 in 
a potential war to preserve their stores and offices in Shanghai. 

We want them to come home, and the American patrol forces 
with them. Americans who insist on remaining in China are 
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children playing on the grounds of an insane asylum. In such cir- 
cumstances, the thing to do is not to make speeches to the in- 
mates about sacred rights but to drag the kids away. 

It would be different if the United States were firmly embarked 
on some course of international cooperation to aid China, if the 
world were actually acting to “quarantine the aggressor,” in the 
President’s phrase. That game might possibly be worth the candle, 
in the interests of world peace and international order, though we 
doubt it. 

But we are not doing that, and we are not insulating ourselves 
from danger either. Our State Department hangs around on the 
doorstep; it won’t go in, and it won’t go home. We used to talk 
about the clear choice between isolation and international co- 
operation; our State Department is mixing both in a way that 
makes little sense—and an American seaman is dead. 

International cooperation is not in the cards. Brussels was a 
dismal failure. Under those circumstances, the United States 
ought to get out and stay out; slap the neutrality law on both 
combatants and come on home. 

We have had a clear warning of what lies ahead in terms of 
trouble and debt and potential war. It is too late for theories. 
Let’s get out. 





Operations of National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY CHARLES FAHY, OF NEW YORK, ON DECEMBER 
9, 1937 





Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. 
Charles Fahy, general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, before the National Association of Manufac- 
turers in New York, December 9, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The National Labor Relations Board could very properly report 
to the country that it is doing well. You will, perhaps, be some- 
what surprised, unless you have kept informed pretty accurately 
of the work of the Board, to learn that it has handled some 9,600 
matters which have been presented to it under the act. Over 
6,000 of these have come to it since last April, when the Supreme 
Court settled the question of the validity of the act and gave it a 
very broad scope of operation. Of these 9,600 matters, 6,465 have 
been closed. They are finished business. Of these numerous 
closed matters, affecting many employers and hundreds of thous- 
ands of employees (most of which arose during a period of rising 
industrial activity conducive to labor disturbances and during a 
period of intense rivalry within the ranks of organized labor), 
we are able to state that 435 strikes were averted through the 
good offices of the Board, 842 strikes which occurred were settled 
and brought to an end, more than 800 cases were dismissed or 
withdrawn without formal proceedings as lacking in merit or as 
not within 
clause of the Constitution, 3,596 cases were settled in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties and in conformity with the provisions 
of the act, involving 643,000 employees. It seems to be working 
out that only about 10 percent of the cases brought to the Board 
require formal proceedings for enforcement by the issuance of a 
complaint, the holding of a hearing, and the making of a decision 
by the Board; and even after this stage of Board decision is 
reached in this small percentage of all cases handled, settlements 
continue to be made so that the number of cases which finally 
must be taken into court for the enforcement of Board order is 
still smaller. The volume of the whole work, however, is so great 
that these court proceedings, while small in percentage, are fairly 
large numerically. 

Among the above cases which have been handled by the Board 
are included 800 elections, in which with the highest degree of 
skill and satisfaction controversies over who represents the ma- 
jority of the employees for the purposes of collective bargaining 
have been solved in a peaceful and orderly manner. This enables 
the employees to meet with the employer and negotiate concerning 
problems which affect them, and it also enables the employer to 
know with certainty with whom he should deal as a representative 
of his employees. 

This huge volume of work is carried on by the Board in a de- 
centralized manner through 22 regional offices carefully placed 
throughout the country in large centers of industrial activity. 
As you will readily see, the great bulk of the work of the Board, 
consisting of the adjustment of cases without formal proceedings, 
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and the holding of elections, very often with the full cooperation 
of employers, has been a great contribution to industrial peace. 
It is not that part of the Board's work which you hear about 
most often, because it is the least dramatic and controversial part 
of our work. But the controversial phase of the work must also 
go on as long as violations of the law continue. Employers who 
violate the law, I think you will agree, are as much subject to it 
as those who voluntarily comply with it and it is not to be ex- 
pected that because an increasingly great number of employers 
adjust their labor relations to the principles of the act those 
who refuse so to do may escape their lawful obligations and deny 
to their employees the rights which this act guarantees and 

a large part of industry voluntarily accedes to. Indeed some 
our greatest industries had accepted the principles of this 
long before it was enacted as the just and 
their employment relations. Many of you are familiar wit 
Since the enactment of the statute and particularly 
Supreme Court decision of last April sustaining it many 
industries have in the finest spirit joined the ranks of th 
adopted this principle prior to any legal obligation to do so 
have set an example of compliance with statutory 
which should be the goal of all 

There still remains, however, as you are perhaps awar 
opposition in some quarters. The opposition original 
under the guise of legal arguments carried under the wings 
injunction suits and other legal proceedings. This opposition 
on legal grounds finally waned in the cleansing air of the Supreme 
Court decisions of last April. If you have not done so I hope you 
will read those decisions because they answer not merely the 
constitutional arguments but they indicate conviction 
of the justice of the provisions of the act. 
the Supreme Court said: 

“That is a fundamental right. Employees have as clear a right 
to organize and select their representatives for lawful purposes 
as the respondent has to organize its business and select its 
own Officers and agents. Discrimination and coercion to prevent 
the free exercise of the right of employees to self-organization 
and representation is a proper subject for condemnation by m- 
petent legislative authority. Long ago we stated the reason for 
labor organizations. We said that they were organized out of the 
necessities of the situation; that a single employee was helpless in 
dealing with an employer; that he was dependent ordinarily on 
his daily wage for the maintenance of himself and family; that 
if the employer refused to pay him the wages that he thought 
fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave the employ and resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment; that union was essential to give 
laborers opportunity to deal on an equality with their employer. 
American Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 
U. S. 184, 209. We reiterated these views when we had under 
sideration the Railway Labor Act of 1926. Fully recognizing the 
legality of collective action on the part of employees in order to 
safeguard their proper interests, we said that Congress was not 
required to ignore this right but could safeguard it. Congress 
could seek to make appropriate collective action of employees an 
instrument of peace rather than of strife. We said that such 
collective action would be a mockery if representation were made 
futile by interference with freedom of choice. Hence the 
hibition by Congress of interference with the selection of repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of negotiation and conference between 
employers and employees, ‘instead of being an invasion of the 
constitutional right of either, was based on the recognition of the 
rights of both.’ Teras & N. O. R. Co. v. Railway Clerks, supra. 
We have reasserted the same principle in sustaining the applica- 
tion of the Railway Labor Act as amended in 1934.” 

Happily in our country certain fundamental rights have been 
so long established and we have become so accustomed to them 
that we seldom hear them questioned. Among these are free- 
dom of worship, freedom of speech, trial by jury in common-law 
actions, freedom from unlawful searches and seizures, freedom of 
the press, and many other fundamental rights. There is now 4 
new freedom that has joined these older ones and which the law 
now guarantees. It is the right of millions of employees to self- 
organization, free from employer coercion or interference, and the 
right of collective bargaining. This new freedom affects many 
millions of our fellow countrymen. As set forth a moment ago, 
this freedom has been recently said by the highest judicial au- 
thority of the country to be a fundamental right. The same 
authority has stated it to be not inconsistent with the rights of 
employers protected by the Constitution. It stands solidly on its 
own foundation within the Constitution. It is not incompatible 
with any constitutional right of anyone else. It is taking its 
important place, young though it is, among the older rights 
which exist in our constitutional democracy. These older rights, 
cherished as they are, will go along with this new freedom of 
employees, without the destruction or impairment of either, be- 
cause all fundamental rights must and do adjust themselves, in 
@ democracy such as ours, to their appropriate sphere of opera- 
tion in relation to other rights. If the line of division between 
them is sometimes confused by protagonists of this right or that 
right, this freedom as opposed to that freedom, the issue is not 
left to be decided by the protagonists themselves, which would 
end either in anarchy or dictatorship. The proper realm for the 
operation of the respective rights is drawn, in the last analysis, 
by the courts as each case arises. The books are full of such 
decisions. 

The freedom of employees to self-organization, as a freedom 
which is protected by legal processes, though it is new freedom 
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in our national family, was gained over 
route as any other. It was fought for, 
died for. So essential was it that no 
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Occasional criticism by labor itself of the administration of the 
statute which they fought so valiantly to obtain through long 
years of bitter strife and ig must be viewed in its true 
perspective. This criticism by labor is a result of the division 
which now afflicts labor itself and from the fact that the Board 
is unable to suspend the operation of the statute because of that 
division. The Board is obliged to continue to decide cases which 
arise so that employees m obtain to colle 
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Capital and labor are being urged to cooperate. Obstacles to such 
cooperation should be removed so that industrial growth and indus- 
trial peace may go forward. It is a great obstacle to cooperation 
when one party or the other violates the rights of the other. It 
seems to me that healthy cooperation between capital and labor 
must take for granted that the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act are adhered to. There can be no trust in or respect 
for an employer who is unwilling to recognize the basic rights of 
labor as guaranteed by this act. 

Those who adhere to the act and those who conform their labor 
relations to its principles are not found among its critics. They are 
amazed and often shocked by the difficulties of the employer who 
does not recognize the right of his employees to self-organization 
and collective bargaining, but who resorts to the weapon of dis- 
charge, discrimination, coercion, and domination as a means to 
destroy the civil liberties and the bargaining power of his employees. 


The New York Southern Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 14 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY JESSE H. JONES BEFORE NEW YORK SOUTHERN 
SOCIETY, DECEMBER 3, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, in 
the name and on behalf of the junior Senator from Texas 
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[Mr. Connatty], to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address by the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, Chair- 
man of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, at the fifty- 
second annual dinner of the New York Southern Society at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York City on Friday eve- 
ning, December 3, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, honored guests, and members of the Southern 
Society of New York, it is an honor to be invited to address you, 
and I feel a particular inspiration when I contemplate the dis- 
tinguished men of the South who are now and who have been 
members of this society, and those who have been privileged to 
address it in these 52 years. 

Tradition and the love of homeland draw people together 
throughout the world. Those who come from other sections are 
no doubt equally proud of their heritage, but certainly none are 
more loyal to the land of their birth and youth than southerners. 
Indeed, it is said that we of the South cling more tenaciously to 
our traditions than people of any other section of the Nation, 
unless they be New Englanders. 

It is true of the southerner that no matter where he goes, how 
much better balanced may become his understanding from his 
transplanting, how successful he may be, or how stanch a citizen 
of the great city of New York, or elsewhere, he remains always a 
southerner. If he comes from Virginia, South Carolina, or Georgia, 
he is apt to remind you of that fact. Some of the rest of us are 
guilty of this pardonable pride. I confess to a full share of it in 
my adopted State, Texas, and the State of my boyhood, Tennessee. 

With you I take pride in all southerners who make creditable 
records in the social and business life of your great city. They 
are numbered among all the professions, as well as banking, busi- 
ness, railroading, and politics. In addition to some friends whose 
faces I see here this evening, when I think of southerners in New 
York, two names invariably come to mind, names of men 
whose friendship I enjoyed and for whom I have great respect, 
Judge Robert S. Lovett, from my home town, Houston, and 
Adolph 8S. Ochs, from the State of my birth, Tennessee. Few men 
had better conceptions of what constitutes true manhood and 
good citizenship than Adolph Ochs and Robert 8S. Lovett, two 
really great men in any generation. 

As a matter of course we all have pride in the great characters 
of the South who played prominent roles in the political life of 
our Nation in its earlier days. These include many Presidents who 
are dear to the hearts of southerners and northerners alike, many 
who became prominent in the Congress of the United States and 
in other pursuits, and many who shed their blood for country 
and principle. It is hoped there will never be occasion for any 
such sacrifices again. 

Those of us from Tennessee and Texas are particularly proud 
of Andrew Jackson and Sam Houston. We have other ideals, each 
and every one of us, many of them, but time will not allow even 
a faint effort at naming them. I should like, however, to refer 
to two of our contemporaries, Vice President Garner and Secretary 
Hull. They both go along in the even tenor of their ways, doing 
their jobs and setting an excellent example for the rest of us in 
Government service. 

We are always proud when southerners acquit themselves 
creditably in whatever they undertake, wherever they go. And 
I make no apology for these expressions of pride and sentiment. 
In my view, these qualities of man are second only to humility, 
the greatest of all our virtues. 

One could spend more than an evening talking about the South 
and southerners without doing justice to either, but in consider- 
ing a subject for this address I concluded that you would prob- 
ably be more interested in national problems that are occupying 
our thoughts—government and business—the relations of one to 
the other, as they appear to me from my experience in both 
business and government. And let me state most frankly that 
I do not feel adequate to analyze accurately the causes for the 
present state of business, or for the state of our minds, and I 
make no pretense to having the wisdom that can point unerringly 
to a solution. 

As you may know, I went to Washington in January 1932 as a 
minority member of the bi-partisan Board of Directors of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, almest 6 years ago. For 
more than a year the Hoover administration exerted great effort 
to stop the downward trend. With the coming of the new admin- 
istration more extraordinary government procedure was put into 
operation than was ever known in a democratic government, and 
s00n we started up the hill. 

Time will not allow me to go into detail about the activities 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the approximately 
$9,000,000,000 credit which it has made available to agriculture, 
banking, and business. The five Government agencies, the 
R. F. C., Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, Public Works Administration, and the Federal Housing 
Administration, have supplied the country with more than 
$15,000,000,000 necessary credit, and the ultimate cost to the tax- 
payer of all this will be very little. 

I take pride in the fact that the integrity or honesty of admin- 
istration of any of these agencies has not been challenged. 

For more than 4 years now we have experienced marked and 
generally steady economic improvement. We have gradually but 
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consistently experienced definite recovery; recovery in employ- 
ment, in agriculture, industry, business, and banking—recovery 
in all pursuits. It has been general with respect to spheres 
and regions to little business and to big business. 

But in recent weeks there has come a definite and marked 
recession in almost all lines. A feeling of uneasiness prevails. 
In many quarters we are beginning to hear the question debated 
as to whether or not the country is slipping into another 
depression. 

There is no questioning the fact that there is a very marked 
slowing up in all business activity. Industrial production is down; 
car loadings are distinctly off; operations in the steel industry 
have dropped to a low level; production in the heavy goods 
and motor industries is on the decline; unemployment is increas- 
ing; and prices of farm commodities are substantially lower. 

Notwithstanding the realities of these recessions, or the fears that 
have been multiplying in the minds of many people, we have not 
reached the stages of a depression. 

It would be a sorry commentary if, with the greatest abundance 
of everything imaginable for a comfortable and pleasant existence, 
the American people were unable to compose their differences and 
avoid another depression. 

I have too much faith in the inherent patriotism and good sense 
of the American people to believe that the ultimate answer will 
be another depression. I have too much faith in the patriotism 
and ability of our business, agricultural, and industrial leaders to 
believe this. I have too much faith in the integrity, the statesman- 
ship, and the sound judgment of our public servan‘s to believe it, 
and I refer particularly to the Congress and the President of the 
United States. 

I know all is not well, and so do they. So do you. I know that 
noone § is being made every day to ascertain the cause and to find a 
remedy. 

I have stated publicly that I did not understand the reason for 
the fear, or the alarm, or whatever it is that is slowing up business, 
and I repeat that statement here. The reason we most often hear 
is fear of Washington—fear of government—but that is not a good 
reason. Our Government is what we make it. 

We probably got out too soon after our recent illness. Maybe 
we overtaxed our strength, or put the machine in high when we 
should have tried it a little while in second speed. We were very 
low in ’31 and ’32; the country had been almost liquidated. 

We started out under the leadership of President Roosevelt, all 
applauding his determination to bring the country back to a state 
of prosperity. ‘There was just one way to get started, spend money, 
create credit, and charge the enemy on all fronts. This was done in 
a big way, and by 1935 we began feeling our wings again. We 
liked it. 

Nineteen thirty-six was a fairly good year as business goes, and 
we started clamoring for a balanced Budget—very properly so. 
You can balance the Budget all right, personal or Government, if 
you can stand the pressure, but you will get hungry when there is 
no meat in the smokehouse nor meal in the barrel. 

A few weeks ago it seemed that the Budget could be balanced 
by the next fiscal year, and if we can get business started again 
and people back to work, it probably can be, but not otherwise. 
Furthermore, we should not want the Budget balanced at the ex- 
pense of hungry people, or if it endangers the welfare of our 
country. The Budget can never be definitely balanced until busi- 
ness and government come to a better understanding. Business 
and government must be partners, partners willing to share re- 


| sponsibilities and to cooperate honestly and confidently. Busi- 


ness and government are necessary to each other if either is to 
succeed. 

In my opinion, the key to the situation confronting us today 
is intelligent, cordial, friendly, determined cooperation between 
Government and business—Government and all the people. It 
cannot be sectional; it cannot be class; it cannot be political. It 
cannot be achieved if we let ourselves believe that our Government 
is our enemy. Government must be the friend of business, but 
business must learn, and is rapidly learning, that Government is 
the umpire—the senior partner—and that it is the Government’s 
responsibility to see to it that business plays the game squarely, 
and does not charge too much for its service. The Government 
must be fair, of course, as fair as a father to a family of children, 
and there should be no favorites. 

When some of us here tonight were growing up, a rap on the 
knuckles or a slight box on the ear was sufficient to hold us in 
line. With others the rod or more severe methods were necessary. 
We all like to exceed the speed limit when the road is good, and 
without restraint are apt to endanger not only ourselves but others. 

Too many of us feel that Government supervision is Government 
interference, and in the administration of our laws it sometimes 
appears that way. Every national administration must take the 
blame or the credit for its bureaus and bureau heads. Congress 
passes the laws but the bureaus administer them, and from my ob- 
servation, the interpretation and administration of the law is of 
equal if not greater importance than the law itself. 

Most business people are willing to cooperate with Government 
and to assume the full share of responsibility and tax burden that 
should properly go to business; but the taxes must be levied so as 
not to stifle business, and the regulation must be fair. Our trouble 
probably is that Government and business do not often enough 
sit around the same conference table. I know that committees 
are formed from time to time and conferences had, and I know 
that they have not produced satisfactory results, either to busi- 
ness or to Government. 
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Maybe these efforts would be more effective if we dealt direct 
with the President and with Congress. We elect these men to run 
our Government, and what we have to say about them and the 
Government should be said to them. There is not a man in 
Congress, either branch of it, who does not welcome suggestions 
from unselfish, patriotic constituents. One trouble is that many 
of us demand of our Representatives some special treatment or 
favor. 

We are essentially a people of business, a working people. Every 
farmer, shopkeeper, or manufacturer, every bank, railroad, or 
insurance company, everyone, including labor and the professions, 
is a part of, or dependent upon business, and all are happy when 
they are making headway. All of these working together with 
Government, or substantially all, can successfully cope with any 
situation. Pulling in different directions will wreck the ship. No 
class should be allowed to advance at the expense of any other 
class, no group at the expense of any other group. 

Strikes should never be necessary for labor to get fair treatment 
Public opinion will support labor in all fair demands and will 
not support industry that is unfair to labor. The reverse is equally 
true. 

One thing is certain—we all either go up together or we go down 
together. I prefer to believe it will be up. 

President Roosevelt pointed the way in his message to Congress 
November 15. Let me read a paragraph from what he said: 

“Obviously an immediate task is to try to increase the use of 
private capital to create employment. Private enterprise, with co- 
operation on the part of Government, can advance to higher levels 
of industrial activity than those reached earlier this year. Such 
advance will assure balanced budgets. But, obviously, also, Gov- 
ernment cannot let Nature take its course without regard to 
consequences.” 

This succinct analysis points the way to a resumed advance that 
should carry us to permanent recovery. It has in it principles that 
will make for regular and increased employment of labor at reason- 
able wages, employment that will insure profits to business and 
industry from which necessary taxes can be collected, and that 
will afford a more satisfactory return to agriculture. 

In the President’s message to Congress the first item mentioned 
was a revision of the tax laws. He did not intend that this should 
take precedence over the legislation for which he called Congress 
to meet, but it showed clearly that he realizes some modifications 
are desirable. It would be very helpful if these changes could be 
brought about at this session of Congress, particularly with respect 
to corporations which need every dollar of their earnings after 
normal taxes for plant improvements or to pay debts. If this is 
not feasible, Congress might provide that the changes when made 
apply to this year’s business. The principle of the undistributed 
surplus tax, insofar as preventing unnecessary accumulations, is & 
good public policy. But as now written it works a hardship on the 
great majority of corporations, those that need their earnings for 
expansion and for debt payment. Relief to these taxpayers is 
imperative. 

We are advised that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House will have its bill ready for consideration early in January, at 
the latest, and Senator HarRIson tells us that the Senate will act 
promptly. The President says he is ready when Congress is. 

So we are assured of tax revisions within a very few months, 
including, so I am advised, modifications of the capital-gains tax. 
And of all our aching teeth the tax tooth seems to hurt the most. 

The Treasury must have the revenue necessary to run the Gov- 
ernment, but I have never had any doubt that the tax laws would 
be modified to provide this revenue without stifling business and 
industry. 

If we are to avoid another unhappy period, everything must be 
done that can be done to create work, and everything must be 
removed that interferes with the growth and expansion of business 
and industry, building homes, business properties, improving and 
maintaining our transportation systems, or construction of any 
character. The President knows this and Congress knows it. 

Railroads are still our most important single factor in employ- 
ment and the heavy-goods industry. They are out of the market 
now almost entirely. Recent increases in wages and the cost of sup- 
plies, together with provisions for social security and railway pen- 
sions, have got the railroads up against a blank wall. Many cf 
them have closed their shops and all of them are laying off men 
for the very good reason that they do not have sufficient earnings 
with which to hire and buy. Few of them have any appreciable 
amount of credit left. 

The automobile industry is probably as great a factor in em- 
ployment as the railroads, but it is well financed, and is not sub- 
ject to governmental regulations that control its earnings. 

Every other industry passes its increased costs of labor and 
supplies on to the customer, and our transportation companies, 
the railroads, the steamships, trucks and busses, and the airways, 
can do no less if they are to survive and continue to furnish 
safe and sufficient service without direct Government assistance, 
and we can't subsidize everything. 

We should not require that any service be furnished at a loss 
any more than we require that commodities be produced and sold 
at a loss. All business is entitled to a fair profit, and people who 
work for a living a fair wage. 

Congress is now at work on the agriculture problem, an effort 
to assure a sustained profit to the farmer. 

Every phase of our economic system demands the sincere and 
sympathetic cooperation of business and Government, and between 
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the various elements of business, if our problems are to be solved. 
And solved they must be. 

We may be able to talk and think ourselves into a prolonged 
recession in business, but I repeat, there is no true basis for 
another depression. 

In '31 and ‘32 our banks and financial institutions were in 
trouble. Now they are strong and bulging with loanabie funds. 
So we can cross that one off. The average rate of wages is good 
All we need is more hours of work. We have all manner of food 
supplies in the greatest abundance; and there is no lack of any- 
thing necessary to the general welfare, except confidence, mutual 
confidence. 

So if we can’t manage to get along, we should give the country 
back to the Indians. 


Tradesmen’s Fascism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


LETTER TO HON. W. A. AYRES, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include a letter from me to Hon. W. A. Ayres, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 

The letter is as follows: 

DECEMBER 14, 1937. 
Hon. W. A. AYREs, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C 

My Dear CHAIRMAN Ayres: Referring to your letter of November 
30, replying to mine of November 29, I am attaching hereto a 
dossier, which contains, among other items: 

Exhibit A: A list of the individuals, organizations, and corpora- 
tions which have been mentioned to me in connection with alleged 
coercions possibly related to an alleged coercion of a manufacturer 
which has been stated to have resulted in $25,000 being paid over 
to the National Association of Retail Druggists. 

Exhibit B: A photostat of a copy of a lettrr from the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. refusing to run anti-price-maintenance advertising in 
its publication, the Saturday Evening Post 

Exhibit C: Copy of a letter from the executive vice president of 
the advertiser involved in the refusal referred to in exhibit B, 
above, asserting that the publication Time similarly declined pub- 
lication of anti-price-maintenance advertising. 

Exhibit D: A photostat of the reproduction of a portion of a 
check for the $25,000 referred to in exhibit A, above. 

Exhibit E: A photostatic reproduction of a check for $25,000 
drawn in favor of the National Association of Retail Druggists and 
apparently cashed by that organization. This is the check for the 
$25,000 referred to in exhibit A, above 

Exhibit F: A photostatic reproduction of page 1616 of the official 
journal of the National Association of Retail Druggists, which es- 
tablishes as official objectives of that organization, under date of 
November 19, 1936, both minimum-profit margins throughout the 
country of 50 percent of the cost price of merchandise to the re- 
tailer (3344 percent of the sales price, that is) and uniform resale 
prices throughout the country on all items produced by manu- 
facturers operating in interstate trade under price-maintenance 
legislation. 

Exhibit G: A photostatic reproduction of page 1614 of the off- 
cial journal of the National Association of Retail Druggists, show- 
ing that the objectives mentioned in F, above, were officially 
undertaken by the executive committee of the association, at a 
meeting held in the Rose Room of the Sherman Hotel, in Chicago, 
November 10 to 12, 1936. 

Exhibit H: A photostatic reproduction of an excerpt from an 
editorial by the executive secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, which was printed in the association's official 
journal on February 4, 1937, in which he states “one price for all” 
should be stood for by those employing him as executive secretary, 
and that the “one price” should be at least 50 percent profit 
on the cost of merchandise—33' percent on the selling price, that 
is—and suggests how to make those who think otherwise see 
“the light.” 

Exhibit I: In August of this year, following the enactment of 
the Miller-Tydings amendment as a rider to an appropriation bill, 
the executive secretary of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists issued to the “officers of each fair-trade State” a call 
for a meeting to be held the 30th of that month at the Sherman 
Hotel in Chicago. Exhibit I in the dossier is a photostatic copy of 
the last part of that call, showing the date as mentioned, and the 
signature of the executive secretary. 

Exhibits J and K: At the meeting referred to in I, above, and 
established therein as officially called on behalf of the association 
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in question—the National Association of Retail Druggists—which 
had adopted as its objective, as shown in Exhibit G, above, na- 
tional uniformity of prices at a minimum-profit margin of 50 
percent on cost, although the association’s Washington lobbyist 
warned (exhibit J) that he had swayed votes necessary to the 
passage of the Miller-Tydings amendment only by promising that 
illegal price activities would not be carried on under it, there was 
adopted a national price-enforcement plan so clearly illegal that 
I called it to your attention, and apparently Government officials 
decried it when consulted informally (exhibit K) regarding it. 

Exhibits L and M: As I suggested more in detail in my letter to 
you of November 29, evidently in an attempt to circumvent the 
illegalities of the plan mentioned above, the association at its 
succeeding convention, which occurred in St. Louis during the 
following month (September 27 to October 1, 1937), adopted a “re- 
vised” plan and put on a “show” of legitimate price-maintenance 
objectives, several of the official speakers, including the asso- 
cilation’s general counsel, Herbert Levy, even going to the 
extent of practically admitting that current price activities of 
members were dangerously illegal (exhibits L and M). I presume 
on the strength of this, officers of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association of high repute, continued to hold office in connection 
with the plan—I refer to Dr. Robert L. Swain, of Baltimore, Md., 
and Dr. E. F. Kelly, of Washington, D. C. 

Exhibits N and O: However, a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association which closely followed the convention, 
again announced, at the Sherman Hotel, in Chicago, on November 
19, as the official objective of the association, actual Nation-wide 
price uniformity under price-maintenance legislation (exhibit N). 
This meeting was attended by the body which had been set up 
previously in connection with the August meeting referred to 
above, but Dr. Swain and Dr. Kelly of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association were evidently not present (exhibit O) this time, 
nor the association’s general counsel, Herbert Levy, who had 
warned so strongly of the dangers of price illegalities at the pre- 
ceding convention (exhibit M). I have been told that Dr. Swain 
and Dr. Kelly have resigned from the body, “under pressure of 
other obligations,” and that Mr. Levy has stated he ceased to be 
the association’s general counsel in the interval separating the 
September 27 to October 1 convention at which he made the 
speech shown in exhibit M, and the November 19 meeting referred 
to by exhibit O. 

Exhibit P: The photostat (P) shows the surplus of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists to have been on August 31 of this 
year, on the authority of its auditing committee, $183,784.22. 

Exhibit Q: Photostat (Q) describes the California Pharmaceutical 
Association's plan under which 3,500 posters, and a related bulle- 
tin service—as I called to your attention in my letter of November 
29—-may result in camouflaged boycott by a new variation of the 
venerable “white list” method. 

Exhibit R: A copy of an article published in Collier's which is of 
indicative importance in connection with the matter under dis- 
cussion, and as well of specific importance in connection with the 
remarks accompanying exhibit A. 

Exhibit S: Exhibit S is my letter to you of March 2, 1937, which, 
together with the many substantiating exhibits that accompanied 
it, which I do not attach, as they are in the Commission's files, 
supplies much that supports the many indications contained in 
exhibits A to R, and as well in my letter of November 29, that the 
Commission may well bring to light important price-fixing illegali- 
ties in connection with the investigation you mention in your letter 
of November 30 is under way. I trust that those in charge of this 
investigation have available both my letter of March 2 and the 
accompanying exhibits, but if they are for any reason needed I can 
supply copies. 

In connection with the names of organizations, individuals, and 
concerns involved in exhibit A, I wish to call the Commission's 
attention to what is apparently a new type of sinister censorship of 
customers’ sources of information by organized groups of distribu- 
tors that may amount to a tradesmen’s fascism. While only the 
names first listed in exhibit A have to do with the specific in- 
stance of the $25,000 check to which I called attention in my letter 
of November 29, I know that the Commission will be interested in 
a@ general way in the other occurrences which are mentioned in 
that exhibit, and which have come to my attention since the letter 
I wrote on November 29 has been made public. 

They seem indeed to indicate pressure important enough to 
affect the most powerful periodicals in the country. Proponents 
of the Miller-Tydings amendment and the Patman Act have re- 
peatedly asserted “large interests” have influenced the printed 
page against them. While I have yet to learn of a specific in- 
stance of publications being put under pressure to oppose these 
laws, the mere publication of the allegation of a specific effort 
by those favoring these two laws to have articles of which they 
did not approve withdrawn from newsstands, has already brought 
to my attention the very indicative incidents of activity by those 
favoring these laws which I have included in exhibit A. 

These incidents show that two periodicals of large circulation, 
Time and the Saturday Evening Post, have felt it necessary 
to refuse advertisements attacking price fixing and addressed to 
consumers. Another, Collier’s, also an outstanding national 
weekly, I am told, has been subjected to exactly the same reaction 
that was involved in the allegation I called to the Commission's 
attention in my letter of November 29, and simply because its 
editors published an able article informing consumers about the 
price effects of the legislation in question. A third publication, 
one of the oldest monthlies, suddenly, if the information given 


me is correct, had felt it necessary to withdraw from publication 
an article on price fixing by an author who had previously written 
an excellent article for it on the same subject. 

If these incidents are brought to light so quickly by the pub- 
lication of the single report to which I called attention, how many 
more have occurred, how many more may occur? Is the con- 
sumer to be brought under a censorship exercised by a trades- 
men’s fascism interested in keeping him in the dark? Are edi- 
tors and advertising managers going to have their hands tied 
by the same type of organized trade pressure which openly essays 
fixing profit margins for the entire country at a uniform and 
an arbitrary level? Is getting facts on legislation and distribu- 
tion to the consumer to be subject to censorship by the very 
trade groups which directly live off the consumer? 

Certainly these incidents urgently call for a representative 
consumer organization and for a national consumer mouthpiece. 
If the consumer is to be cut off from the facts he requires to 
protect his purchasing power intelligently, the country may well 
be headed for a tradesmen’s fascism which would be as inimical 
to consumers as any one-man dictatorship or any big-business 
fascism. 

It is obvious that in its investigation of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists the Commission faces the extremely dif- 
ficult task of separating the chaff of protestations of righteous 
endeavors to outlaw predatcry price cutting, and unfair discrim- 
inations in favor of large purchasers, from the wheat of collusive 
effort and vicious trade coercion having as its sinister objective 
the fixing of upset profit margins at the consumers’ expense. 
Under such circumstances it is always difficult to brush aside 
the mask and disclose the sinister, masked, objectives. 

It will be necessary for the Commission's representative to trace 
back over many years of trade history in order to search out those 
significant points at which the righteous endeavor to curb preda- 
tory practices have become smoke screens for endeavors to force 
manufacturers to fix prices at levels which provide arbitrary profit 
margins sought by distributors. These points may be found a 
number of years back, for the issue is not a new one, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that the association in question is now under 
a consent decree having to do with price activities. But today 
the question is rather the dangers to the consumer in what dis- 
tributors may force upon suppliers, instead of what suppliers and 
distributors may do to the consumer acting together, for the de- 
velopment of large volume outlets has changed the situation 
markedly. 

The Commission will find that many sincerely and soundly 
interested in eliminating unsound trade practices have actually 
taken part in the recent agitation for price-maintenance legisla- 
tion. Their very presence in the ranks of those favoring this sort 
of legislation lends a righteous companionship to those whose 
motives are in fact the fixing of a uniform minimum-profit margin 
nationally. 

Actually, however, the taking of a uniform national price under 
a uniform minimum gross mark-up as an objective, of itself estab- 
lishes that unsound motives are involved. For it is common 
knowledge that distributive costs are higher for certain lines, 
for certain localities, for certain sections of the country, than for 
others. For data on this subject, with references to sources, I refer 
the Commission to my letter of March 2, 1937. 

To attempt to justify an over-all profit margin for all types of 
stores, for all types of locations, and for all types of geographical 
sections must, therefore, involve resorting to unsound reasoning, 
which disregards the legitimate interests of the consumer. 

While it is entirely sound to hold that unfair trade practices, 
predatory loss-leader selling, and unjustified price discrimination 
should be banned, it is entirely umsound to contend that every 
sale in America of a product should cost the consumer at least 
50 percent of the invoice price to the merchant. Certain fast- 
moving, nationally advertised products can be sold under mini- 
mum service conditions, in locations making a large volume pos- 
sible, for as little as 10 percent of the sales dollar, and for well 
under 20 percent in many such locations even with attractive 
modern retail surroundings provided. In my letter to the Com- 
mission dated March 2, 1937, specific examples are cited. 

Other localities, particularly those which can reach but a very 
small volume, may justifiably call for 30 to 40—even 50 or more— 
percent of the consumer’s dollar. 

Can a single price bridge such variations fairly? Can a mini- 
mum price be but a compromise at best, too low for some, too 
high for others? 

If the manufacturer were left to his own price decisions freely 
made, can there be any doubt that he would fix a minimum 
price that would eliminate loss-leader selling or bait merchandis- 
ing of his product, but which would also result in his items ob- 
taining volume sales in areas where volume sales are possible? 
Is it conceivable he would fix a uniform price throughout the 
United States at 5 percent above the over-all cost of doing busi- 
ness of a few stores in a large city or the suburbs of that city? 

The organized drive among druggists for 334% percent on selling 
prices (50 percent on cost prices) is based on the St. Louis drug 
survey, published by the Department of Commerce and partly 
financed by contributions from a large manufacturer of a drug 
proprietory product. This survey actually had to do with figures 
from a few stores in the St. Louis area which happened to have 
an average over-all cost of doing business of 28 percent, which, 
plus 5% percent “for net profit,” is actually the source of the 
33% percent which the druggists contend to be at least their due 
from the consumer. 
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But this survey was intended to disclose costs by lines and, 
naturally enough, to show that the cost of selling nationally adver- 
tised, fast-moving items is far below any store’s over-all cost of 
doing business; and that it did show, but the druggists are careful 
not to mention the costs it showed for handling the very fast- 
moving lines on which they ask an assurance of 334 percent on 
sales prices. 

My letter to the Commission dated March 2, 1937, on page 4, gives 
specific examples of the variations that exist between the actual 
cost of retailing the various lines handled in a drug store; and on 
the succeeding page the official United States Census of American 
Business is cited to show how widely the total cost of doing busi- 
ness actually varies between stores and types of stores instead of 
being the 28 percent referred to above, and arrived at in the totally 
nonrepresentative manner I disclose. 

No; a manufacturer of a fast-moving nationally advertised prod- 
uct is not going to set a uniform price for all locations that allows 
the profit desired by the smallest volume outlet on the most pro- 
nouncedly off-location site, unless he is forced to do so by trade 
pressure. 

And it is for evidence of the exertion of trade pressure, there- 
fore, that the Commission's investigation must search, if the chaff 
is to be separated from the wheat. It is on the chance it may 
lead to significant information on that score that I call particular 
attention to the $25,000 check mentioned in the attached dossier. 

It would be interesting to bring to light the entire history back 
of that check. It is hardly conceivable that a manufacturer would 
suddenly just hand over $25,000 in cash without some factor, very 
definite and very compelling, veing involved. The history of the 
incident is, I believe, readily available from data in the hands of 
members of Pacific coast educational institution faculties who 
specialize on marketing. 

The Commission will render the consumers of the country an 
outstanding service if it is able, as a result of this investigation, to 
differentiate clearly the exploitation of the consumer by forced 
mark-ups from the protection of the consumer through the out- 
lawing of unfair trade practices. 

And it would also at the same time render an equally impor- 
tant service to the small dealer. For if prices are fixed at minimums 
unfair to the consumer, all retailing will be harmed, while if the 
minimum prices are fair to the dealer with a large volume, they 
will be unfair to the dealer unable to get a large volume. 

I know that the Commission desires to assist the small dealer in 
every legitimate way, as I also do, but realizes that exploitation of 
the consumer can only in the end harm the small merchant, if for 
no other reason than that it increases the large units’ opportuni- 
ties. If the end of price maintenance is to be minimum prices too 
low for fairness to the dealer unable to get a large volume, but 
assuring the large units, say, 30 percent as against 18 percent, to 
the small merchant, how has the small man been helped? Or is he 
helped if the minimum prices are high enough for the small man 
to make only a fair return, while the large units make a tremendous 

rofit? 

. I am hoping that the Commission's investigation will prove con- 
structive, and successfully overcome the many unusual problems 
and difficulties which it will admittedly encounter. 
Yours very sincerely, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


How Shall We End Child Labor? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, child labor is wrong. It is 
wrong because it dwarfs the mental development, the hope 
and the spirit of the future citizens of America. It is wrong 
because good education and child labor cannot go together. 
It is wrong because, if we are to prepare our children for life 
in this highly complex civilization, we must give them every 
chance for a full, carefully planned period of development. 
We will leave our children plenty of problems. The least we 
can do is to give them a happy childhood and an adequate 
preparation to meet those problems. 

And child labor is wrong because it runs contrary to every 
natural impulse of life, because, therefore, it is contrary to 
the will of God. 

Most people will agree with what I have said so far. But 
now we come to the question, How shall we end child labor? 

In this so-called wage and hour bill now before us there 
are provisions for ending child labor in goods entering inter- 
state commerce. This is one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the bill. 
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AND BETTER THAN SENATE BILL 

On the whole, the child-iabor provisions of the bill as drawn 
by the House committee are good. They are better than the 
provisions of the Senate bill. 

The reasons they are better are these: First, the Senate bill 
prohibits the shipment of goods actually made by children, 
with the proviso that the employment of children in a mine 
or factory or other establishment constitutes prima facie evi- 
dence that child labor has been used on the goods. In the 
end this would put burden of proof on the Government to 
show that children had worked on a shipment of goods long 
after it had been shipped far away from the factory. 

The House bill provides, on the other hand, that— 

No producer, manufacturer, or dealer shall ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate commerce any goods produced in an estab- 
lishment situated in the United States in or about which within 
30 days prior to the removal of such goods any oppressive child 
labor has been employed. 

The difference between making the law apply to goods 
actually made by children, as in the Senate bill, and making it 
apply to goods made in a factory where children are employed 
should be obvious to anyone and should clearly show that the 
House bill is far the stronger of the two. 

ENFORCEMENT BEFORE OR AFTER VIOLATION? 


The Senate bill provides, moreover, for enforcement of its 
provisions by prosecution after infringement of provisions 
of the law regarding employment of child labor and relies 
largely on an attempt to require the labeling of all goods 
made by child labor as a means of gaining compliance. 

But the House bill provides that the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau shall issue certificates to employers if it is found 
that the persons employed in his establishment are not 
children, under the terms of the act and such a certificate, 
therefore, is the employer’s evidence that he is not violating 
the law. Thus employers, to avoid possible prosecution, 
would be inclined to enforce the law themselves by not hav- 
ing child labor and obtaining a Children’s Bureau certificate. 

In the House bill also, the Children’s Bureau is empow- 
ered to carry out enforcement of the act and to bring prose- 
cution in case of violation. . 

NECESSARY AMENDMENTS TO HOUSE BILL 


The House bill, however, needs, in my opinion, certain 
amendments, which I understand will be offered from the 
floor at the proper time. 

Briefly these amendments are as follows: 

First. To provide that exemptions to the terms of the act 
applying to forestry, fishing, work on naval stores and the 
like shall not mean that the child-labor provisions do not 
apply to these industries. 

Second. To take away from the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau the great power to make exceptions to the act now 
held by that official under the terms of the House bill. This 
can be accomplished by limiting this discretionary power so 
it could only be used for children over 14 years of age, and 
by providing that it can never be used to permit children 
to work in manufacturing and mining industries. As drawn 
at present, the bill gives the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
power to let almost any child work, if, in his opinion, such 
employment will not interfere with schooling or health. 
Pressure on the Chief of the Children’s Bureau would be 
tremendous, and the whole act might break down at this 
point unless the amendment suggested above is adopted. 

Third. To prevent the possibility of parents being com- 
pelled to have their own children work with them in manu- 
facturing or mining or hazardous occupations. The purpose 
of this amendment will not be to interfere with rights of 
parents but to prevent parents in turn being compelled to use 
their children as workers—at least sa far as manufacturing, 
mining, and hazardous occupations are concerned. 

Fourth. The powers of enforcement of the Children’s Bu- 
reau as defined in section 14 (b) are not as clear as they 
might be, and a clarifying and strengthening substitute for 
this section will be offered and should be adopted. 

A GREAT STEP FORWARD 


With these changes, passage of the House wage and hour 
bill will mark a great forward step in humanitarian legis- 
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lation in America. It will be fair and it will be effective as 
regards the prohibition of the labor of children under 16 in 
interstate commerce. 

No one should fail to realize that all child-labor legislation 
implies that we are assuming obligation to see to it that 
widowed mothers with small children, now perhaps compelled 
to depend on income from some of their children’s wages, 
must be given adequate aid by the Nation and the States 
for which they are rearing future citizens. As we consider 
our Social Security Act and the old-age pension question, we 
cannot forget these widowed mothers. Present provision 
for them cannot make anyone complacent. We have to do 
better. 


What the Néw York Times, Roosevelt Supporter, 
Says of Wage and Hour Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES DECEMBER 13, 1937 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of December 13, 1937, on the subject 
of the wage and hour bill: 


[From The New York Times, December 13, 1937] 
RECOVERY VS. THE WAGE BILL 


Nothing could more clearly illustrate the irresponsibility of the 
present leadership in Congress than its plans for going ahead with 
the Federal wage-hour bill. It may be doubted whether a pro- 
posed law of greater economic importance to the country has 
ever been considered. It will directly affect the fortunes of hun- 
dreds of thousands of employers and of millions of workers. Its 
bearing on the future course of business recovery may be crucial. 
Yet the leadership of the House, when the bill is brought before 
that body today, plans to allow just 4 hours for general debate upon 
it, Just 4 hours to dispose of scores of problems of first-rank eco- 
nomic, political, and administrative importance. The Labor Com- 
mittee, which framed this bill, has so drastically changed its own 
mind about it in the few months since the Rules Committee blocked 
action upon it that it will itself offer about 60 amendments to its 
own measure. The nature of these amendments has been revealed 
to the country and the membership of Congress only in the vaguest 
fashion. In spite of these amendments the leadership is planning 
to allow only 3 days for discussion of them. One can imagine how 
informed, intelligent, and thorough the ensuing debate is likely 
to be. 

It may be mildly interesting, nonetheless, even to the present 
congressional leadership in Congress, to list some of the points 
that might be considered if there were any disposition to consider 
them: 

1. Whether it is wise to concentrate Federal power still further— 
whether the Federal Government should assume this huge further 
extension of its functions at the expense of the individual States. 

2. How many persons will be affected by this bill? How many 
workers, for example, are now receiving less than 40 cents an 
hour, and in what sections and what occupations are they mainly 
to be found? Such scattered figures as exist indicate that a full 
third of the workers of the country are getting less than the 
40-cent figure set. The application of such a minimum implies a 
very drastic readjustment of industry and production. 

3. To what extent will the bill increase unemployment? If 
no one is to be employed in industry for less than $16 for a 
40-hour week, for example, no one who is not deemed worth that 
amount will be employed at all. We cannot make a man worth 
a certain wage by declaring that he shall not be offered or shall 
not accept any less. We deprive the community of what he 
could have earned, and we deprive the community of whatever 
services or goods he could have produced. 

4. To what extent will this unemployment increase the Fed- 
eral relief burden at a time when it is thought particularly 
important to return to a balanced Budget? What will be the 
Government's relief policy regarding persons forced into unem- 
ployment by the wage-hour bill? Will the Federal Government 
pay them less or more than they were previously getting? 

5. To what extent will the wage-hour bill set up a tariff wall 
in the North against southern goods? A study by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, based on the census of manufactures 
for 1929, shows that the average cost of labor per man-hour in 
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South Carolina was 23 cents, in New York, 60 cents. 


Department 
of Labor figures show that the average entrance rate of adult 
male white common labor in the summer of 1936 was 49 cents 


in California, 31 cents in Florida. Will an attempt be made to 
impose uniform minimum-wage rates throughout the country 
regardless of the great differences in the conditions of production 
that bring about the existing differentials? If differentials are to 
be allowed, how will the various labor advisory boards be expected 
to determine precisely what such differentials ought to be? 

6. Will the provisions in the bill for raising tariffs and imposing 
import quotas be retained? To what extent will these provisions 
nullify the State Department’s reciprocal trade agreement policy? 
To what extent will they drive us toward autarchy and toward an 
authoritarian economy? And how can they compensate our ex- 
porters for their injured position in foreign markets? 

7. What will be the effect of the 40-hour week provisions? To 
what extent do these provisions rest on the fallacy that we can 
increase employment and get richer by working less? What study 
has been made by Congress of the effect of the 40-hour week in 
France in disrupting industry? Are we going to profit by the costly 
French experiment or are we going simply to ignore it? 

8. The administrative provisions will probably be improved by 
the Labor Committee. But there is no evidence that the committee 
has made any careful study of existing State minimum-wage laws. 
The New York State law, for example, wisely provides that the 
industrial commissioner shall first make a “directory” order fixing 
minimums, and that this shall be in effect for 3 months without 
penalty except publicity before any attempt is made to fix a “man- 
datory” order. No similar evidence of caution exists in the Federal 
law. 

9. The House ought to examine various penalty provisions that 
are far more punitive in spirit than those found in State minimum- 
wage laws. 

Adequate consideration by Congress of even a few of these points 
would require considerably more than 4 days. 


Why Labor Should Support the Deane Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the following 
discussion should be considered not primarily from the stand- 
point of an individual worker, but from the standpoint of 
“labor,” which term comprehends all classes engaged in skilled 
and unskilled work for which money compensation is received. 

Labor, which numerically represents a high proportion of 
the total population of the Nation, has an inalienable right 
to its just share in the economic prosperity of the Nation. 
Of what does this right consist? What is its just share? 
How can it be assured of its rightful share? 

Labor functions, as do almost all groups in our population, 
in a dual capacity—as producers and as consumers. In order 
to consume it must produce, and it is entitled to consume the 
equivalent of what it produces. In order for a worker to 
function as a conswner he must be possessed of adequate 
purchasing power, and, by and large, the amount of purchas- 
ing power available to him is dependent on his opportunity to 
utilize his intelligence and capacity in production. Therefore 
he is entitled to an opportunity to utilize his abilities and 
capacities to the maximum possible extent and to receive for 
his labor the maximum compensation he can demand in com- 
petition with the abilities and capacities of his fellow workers. 
There is no way to determine the amount of money wage 
which will represent proper compensation for a worker’s 
contribution to the total production of the Nation, except in 
relation to the amount of wage received by other workers— 
that is, except on a competitive basis. It follows, therefore, 
that labor always will receive the highest economic compen- 
sation when there is the strongest demand for labor. When- 
ever there exists a labor surplus—unemployment—such sur- 
plus eventually lowers the bids that would otherwise be made 
for the services of those employed, so that the primary con- 
sideration of labor is to see that no labor surplus exists; in 
other words, that unemployment is eliminated. 

But even if there is no labor surplus, it does not follow 
that the amount of compensation paid to labor will be 
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adequate to permit them to function economically as con- 
sumers. It is possible, economically speaking, that the total 
wage bill of the Nation will be insufficient to support the 
consumption that will sustain a high rate of production. 
And while it is impossible to determine whether the amount 
of dollar wage is economically just from the standpoint 
of the individual worker, it is possible to tell whether the 
total wage bill is adequate to sustain the consumption of 
the goods produced under the highest practicable rate of 
production. 

All of which means that labor will benefit to the max- 
imum possible extent under those conditions which permit 
of the continuance of the highest practicable rate of pro- 
duction, with no labor surplus overhanging the market. 
Under such conditions there will exist a consistent demand 
for labor of all types and kinds and each individual worker 
will be able to secure a just compensation for his services 
in relation to the value of the services of other workers. 

It is not in the interest of labor to arbitrarily support a 
compensation for an individual worker beyond the com- 
pensation to which he is relatively entitled based on his 
ability and capacity to produce in relation to the ability 
and capacity of others. For example, if a handyman de- 
cides to become a carpenter and through arbitrary restric- 
tions can secure the wages of a competent carpenter, it 
may benefit the handyman but it will penalize every com- 
petent carpenter. And the minute such an arbitrary wage 
standard is forced, it becomes necessary to set up other 
arbitrary standards to keep incompetent individuals from 
becoming carpenters; in other words, to arbitrarily restrict 
the number of carpenters. 

The reason that organized labor has so often advocated 
arbitrary restrictions and the maintenance of an arbitrary 
wage standard is not because this was of maximum benefit to 
the efficient worker but because in the presence of a labor 
surplus there was no free competition, and it is perfectly 
natural that organized labor should have followed this means 
of capitalizing their organization to thus improve their group 
standard of living. But only under free competition can an 
individual secure the opportunity to rise in the econornic 
scale as high as his abilities and capacities permit him to 
rise. 

However, if a labor surplus is kept off the market so that 
there is a constant demand for labor of all types, the amount 
of compensation received will be a just compensation— 
always provided that the total compensation of labor is ade- 
quate to sustain a rate of consumption that will insure 
maximum production. 

Under the Deane plan, these two factors are automatically 
assured: 


First. A labor surplus would be kept off the market by | 
providing jobs on public works for everyone willing to work | 


but who was unable to secure jobs in private industry. 

Second. A sensitive index would be provided which would 
promptly show whenever the purchasing power of the mass 
consumers of the Nation—largely labor—was inadequate to 
sustain the highest possible rate of production; and when- 
ever this condition was shown the compensation of all 
workers would be supplemented, increased, immediately by 
an amount sufficient to assure the continuation of maximum 
production. 

In other words, under the Deane plan, the total purchas- 
ing power of the mass consumers of the Nation would never 
be permitted to fall below the point that would sustain maxi- 
mum production. Thus labor would have the definite as- 
surance (1) that their total wage bill would always equal 
that proportion of the total production of the Nation neces- 
sary to permit of its constant consumption, and (2) free 
competition in selling their services against the services of 
other workers in a market with a sustained demand for all 
types of labor. 

Under such conditions of strong demand for labor there 
would result a general improvement in all conditions that 
affect the welfare and satisfaction of the worker in his job, 
simply because where conditions were unsatisfactory, workers 
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would quit and find jobs where conditions were satisfactory, 
making it necessary for employers to promote all those con- 
ditions that would induce self-respecting workers to remain 
in their employ. Thus labor could no longer be exploited, 
but would take its logical place as free and independent 
individuals reaping the full rewards of their intelligence and 
industry and for the first time, would gain the complete inde- 
pendence for which they have constantly striven. 

Under the Deane plan, labor automatically would be as- 
sured the benefits for which they have fought so hard and 
long—(1) the security of a job at all times, and (2) the high- 
est possible economic compensation. Thus class struggle 
would be automatically eliminated. 


The Agricultural Section and the Wage and Hour 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


LETTER FROM JOHN H. PITTS RELATIVE TO THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND WAGE AND HOUR BILLS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, I am in receipt of a letter 
from a very prominent constituent and good friend residing 
in my district expressing very forcefully his views in regard 
to the agricultural situation and the application of the pend- 
ing wage and hour bill; and pursuant to permission hereto- 
fore granted to extend my remarks and include this letter, 
I am submitting it herewith: 


Harsour-Pitts Co., INc., 
Cerro Gordo, Tenn., December 6, 1937. 
Hon. K. D. McKetxiar, Senator, 
Hon. HERRON PEARSON, Congressman, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My Dear SENATOR AND CONGRESSMAN: Relative to agriculture, 
under cogditions such as exist today, when, seemingly, our most 
able and best informed in every walk of life are more or less 
divided in their opinions as to just what method or program, as a 
permanent plan, should be pursued to bring about the greatest 
good to the largest number, it is my opinion that it is the duty of 
every citizen, no matter how small, who has given this major 
undertaking long and serious consideration, to express his or her 
views to those with power to act. 

I was once an uncompromising advocate of controlled production 
as @ permanent remedy for agriculture, especially cotton, believ- 
ing and understanding, as I did, that we could by such program 
control the world’s prices of cotton, but after having seen this 
program in effect or operation for 4 or 5 years, with the major 
production reversed, as I understand, to the credit of foreign 
producers and the loss of much of our exports, and believing as I 
do that if we are to continue as a permanent plan such control of 
production, we are soon to find our country practically if not 
wholly without export demand for our cotton; and if so, then what 
are our cotton States to do with only our domestic demand or 
consumption of seven to eight million bales, or even if there could 
be found other uses and our domestic demand increased to ten or 
twelve million bales, and especially so when we know that our 
population is increasing and our country yet in its infancy in pro- 
duction, and that in all probability the State of Texas alone could 
supply such domestic demand? Therefore, I am now forced to the 
conclusion that controlled production furnishes or promises no 
satisfactory future and will not serve as a permanent plan and is 
only justified, if at all, as an emergency or temporary plan until 
scme more permanent and better plan can be found. And 

Having been disappointed in the results of the control plan, 
and realizing that some ent supplement must be found, 
have tried to carefully and thoughtfully consider many other pro- 
posed or suggested plans, and am strongly of the opinion that our 
route of relief is to be found in some well-founded and fairly and 
properly administered self-supporting, domestic allotment plan, 
similar to if not that offered, as I remember, by the State of 
Texas in 1932, through its agricultural commissioner, J. E. Mc- 
Donald, and which pian, probably, is on file in Washington, and 
which, as I further remember, provided for a subsidy on that 
amount or percent of such allotment as was domestically con- 
sumed and in such amount as would bring the same up to the 
parity price. And 
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Such a plan, as I reason, would be self-controlling for the rea- 
son that if a producer’s lands were such, or his conditions were 
such, that he could not compete for the world market, then he 
could and would produce only such amount as on which he would 
be entitled to the parity price, leaving those with low cost of pro- 
duction free to raise all they wanted to and to compete for the 
world market; would turn production back to the producers, with 
full knowledge that they were to depend upon the world market 
for all of their production in excess of that percent of their 
allotted production domestically consumed; would give employ- 
ment for thousands now out of employment; would give our cot- 
ton States a better chance to regain lost export business, and 
would seemingly place this field of agriculture on an equal footing 
with the manufacturing interests of our country, and which, if so, 
would be all that should be expected. 

Now, such a plan or any plan to be self-supporting, and to me 
no permanent plan could be satisfactory which was not in the 
main self-supporting, a processing or other tax should be placed 
upon the finished article for the purpose of creating the fund 
from which to pay the subsidy. I am not unaware of the decision 
of our Supreme Court on the old processing tax, but if such plan 
was otherwise acceptable, and “if everything comes according to its 
time” as is contended, then surely there could be found a route 
around any hindrance to the welfare and interest of all of our 
people. 

A processing tax, to my way of thinking, is the fairest and, in 
fact, the only proper route of supplementing the producer of any 
product, and more especially is this true with cotton, as the raw 
material accounts for but little in the price of most any article 
made from cotton, it being contended, in 1932, as I now remember, 
that the raw cotton in a $2 shirt, at 10 cents a’ pound, was less 
than 4 cents. And, where solely for the purpose of supplementing 
the cotton producers’ income, thereby resulting favorably through- 
out our country, I can see no just cause for complaint. The 
processor, of course, hands the little increased cost on down to 
the consumer, whose business, regardless of its nature, is made 
safer if not more profitable when the agricultural interest of his 
or her section is in a reasonably prosperous condition. Those 
in cotton States couldn’t complain, and those in the Wheat, Corn, 
and Dairying Belts should not complain, as the South's interest, 
in procuring a reasonable income from the production of cotton, 
is also their interests, for the reason that when the South can no 
longer find a satisfactory market for their cotton, then the cotton 
States will be forced to convert their cotton lands to the produc- 
tion of grains and dairying, and which would be seriously detri- 
mental to the present wheat, corn, and dairying sections. In 
fact, it has been my observation, and so far as I remember, with- 
out exception, that when our cotton States get prosperous all 
other things right themselves, and I am, therefore, of the opinion 
that cotton is still king, and trust that a satisfactory and perma- 
nent program or plan can speedily be found. 

I am also much interested in the outcome of this maximum- 
hour and minimum-wage legislation or proposed bill. 

Established rural retail mercantile businesses, in sections well 
covered by good roads, and especially those of the lagger types 
and with heavy taxes and other fixed expenses (due to the pres- 
ent multitude of practically, if not wholly, untaxed peddlers and 
catalog houses), are operating without profit, net profit, and in 
some instances at a loss, as I am generally informed, and I 
know that our business is and has operated at a small loss for 
3 years or more, but yet holding on mainly, for the reason that 
a larger percent of their capital is invested in improvements and 
on which, though revenue producers for our counties and States) 
but a small amount could be realized in liquidation. Also, this 
large interest in our land and country is living in hopes that those 
with power to give relief (by and through such laws as will elimi- 
nate favoritism to such business as free-taxed peddlers, and, so 
far as I know, locally untaxed mail-order houses), will see the 
present threatened destruction of these thousands of established 
revenue-producing rural businesses and will create or pass such 
laws as will require the above-mentioned two favored businesses 
to contribute to the upkeep of all local governments in which they 
do business, and, thereby, place them upon the same footing as 
all others. It is my judgment that these two businesses—peddling 
and catalog houses (peddlers probably governable by the respective 
States, and catalog houses by the Federal Government)—are two 
fields for taxation, though yet untouched, as wide open as a boot 
jack, being favored as they are by our vast program of good roads 
and complete rural-delivery system and all to be paid by taxation 
or bond issue to later be paid by taxation upon the established 
properties of all of us. 

Why should any interest be permitted to capitalize upon such 
improvements, without contributing largely to the cost and 
maintenance of such improvements—as their businesses are oper- 
ated today, untaxed as it is, it is, to me, like unto the killing of 
a builder with his own hammer—why should any catalogue house 
be permitted to do business in any county in this United States 
without having first paid a privilege tax to said county. Is this 
not a discrimination in favor of an outside institution against 
all local and home organizations, and whose properties are under 
a fixed mortgage for the upkeep and maintenance as well as the 
bonded indebtedness of such local governments; and without 
which it would be impossible for such institutions as peddlers and 
catalog houses to operate? It is my Judgment that our govern- 
ments have been, already, too late looking after such businesses, 
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and which are fast destroying all long-established and stationed 
retail mercantile interests in our rural districts and from which, 
as you gentlemen well know, much of the revenues of our country 
are received. Therefore this pending or proposed minimum labor 
bill, if applicable to rural business throughout our land and 
country—excepting agriculture—is of much interest or rather 
looked to with much interest by such rural interests as that to 
which I have referred. 

There are, no doubt, thousands of just such rural institutions 
in our land and country, as that to which I have referred and 
all employing one or more girls, lady clerks, and in many instances 
a Negro or white boy or man to carry in wood, milk a cow, work a 
truck patch or garden, and other numerous little jobs about the 
stores and dwellings. This help, under such conditions as exist 
in these rural districts, cannot possibly be paid large salaries and 
they know this and do not expect it. In the case of lady clerks 
in these rural districts, practically all are the daughters of farmers 
who do not need them at home and their work is not hard, going 
when they wish and returning when they get ready; and while 
their salaries are small, $20 to $30 per month with board, room, 
and washing furnished free and being treated as one of the 
family, are perfectly satisfied and getting along much better than 
would be their condition at home. 

We also, as is common by the larger concerns in rural districts 
where cotton is the money crop, own and operate a small steam 
cotton gin, running as a rule about 8 to 10 weeks each ginning 
season, using altogether rural farm laborers and working seven 
men. The usual and common prices paid for this class of labor, 
at these country gins, ranges from $1 per day for a wood roller to 
$3 per day for an engineer, though these employees seldom work 
half of the time, are waiting for cotton most of the time, as each 
of you gentlemen well know to be true at all country gins. Many 
days in each season our receipts from a day’s ginning will not pay 
the labor bill and other fixed and unchangeable expenses, laborers 
being paid by the day, whether they work or play. 

Now, it is my judgment, which is that of all with whom I have 
consulted, that any minimum-wage law which does not exclude such 
rural labor as that to which I have referred, will send 90 percent 
or more of these lady clerks back home and without any employ- 
ment at all, and in the case of steam-power gins, will either 
close them down or cause the installation of automatic machin- 
ery and gas, cil, or electric power to take the place of labor—not 
for the reason that these employers would so desire, but solely 
to comply with the first law of nature, self-preservation. No 
sane man will willfully and knowingly long continue to operate 
any kind of a business which he knows can result only disastrously. 
Therefore if such a bill is to be passed and is to apply, as before 
stated, to all classes of labor and in all sections, except agricul- 
ture, then may I suggest that there be also an exception, as appli- 
cable to rural districts, embracing the same provisions and excep- 
tions as that set out in Regulations 90, relating to the excise tax 
on employers under ti‘le IX (9) of the Social Security Act, and 
which provides, under section 907 (a), “The term ‘employer’ does 
not include any person [and I suggest that the term “person” be 
changed to read: “Any person, firm, or corporation operating solely 
in rural districts”], unless on each of some 20 days during the 
taxable year, each day being in a different calendar week, the total 
number of individuals who were in his [his, their, or its] employ 
for some portion of the day (whether or not at the same moment 
of time) was 8 or more.” 

I think that such an exception or exclusion from the provisions 
of such a bill would be a blessing in that but few, if any, little 
and unprofitable rural businesses, such as those to which I have 
referred, would come under the provisions of the bill. Of course, 
the intention of such a bill is to better the condition of labor, 
but, seemingly to me, it is almost as hard to apply a satisfactory 
uniform labor scale to all sections as it would be to successfully 
treat all diseases with the same medical treatment, as what might 
work satisfactory in one case might be disastrous in another. I 
can’t see how we could satisfactorily apply a uniform labor scale 
to the business of farming, as simple as this is, for the reason 
that a laborer on a Tennessee poor hill farm where the averaged 
production was 300 pounds of seed cotton to the acre, could not 
possibly be worth to his employer as much as he would be worth 
to the same or other employer on a fertile west Tennessee farm 
where the yield, instead of 300 pounds, is as high as 3,000 pounds 
per acre. So, as for me, there can never be found a satisfactory 
uniform labor scale, except in manufacturing or other business 
where the job is piece work, or in other lines where the increased 
cost, through such increased cost of labor, can be handed on down 
to the final consumer, and this, positively, cannot be done in 
common rural mercantile or other business, and any attempt to 
better rural conditions, by and through such an undertaking, can 
only result in the reverse of the intent by creating more 
unemployment. 

In thinking of all of these unpleasant happenings and condi- 
tions which have come up within the last 7 years and for which 
all have been and are yet striving and searching for a remedy to 
correct, I find my mind going back to the old adage, if it be an 
adage, which, in substance, was: “The application of a wrong 
remedy, persistently applied, may create the very condition we are 
striving to prevent.” 

Trusting that this long letter will not unduly burden, I beg 
to remain, as I have always been, your loyal friend. 

JNO. H. PITTS. 
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The Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 





ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF NEW YORK, AT BUF- 
FALO: TOWN HALL MEETING OF THE AIR, NOVEMBER 27, 
1937 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include my address at the Buffalo 
town hall meeting of the air, November 27, 1937: 


This is indeed a splendid undertaking, one that deserves to 
succeed. It presents a medium for the presentation of great na- 
tional problems and likewise aids in the solution of these complex 
questions. I desire to commend the sponsors of this program, and 
to wish for their efforts, every full measure of success. 

The unemployment question which I am permitted to discuss 
this evening is at the same time a social and economic question, 
Shall we study these questions and plan for their solution, or shall 
we leave them entirely alone to be led by natural economic forces 
which might or might not carry us in the desired direction? 

Man is a planning animal. He plans when he sows or harvests or 
builds. Through the agency of Government, he plans for his na- 
tional defense and likewise for his health and physical well-being. 
Why not plan for his economic and social well-being as well? Man's 
intelligent capacity to plan has made civilization and as it has 
protected our people from pestilence, famine, and invasion, it may 
give us access to the necessities, the comforts, even to the luxuries 
of life. 

As our first objective in social and economic planning, let us seek 
the attainment of a standard of living that is broadly distributed 
among our people and free from the devastating fluctuations of 
the past. In order to obtain an adequate standard of living, our 
people need a vast increase in all kinds of goods and services. To 
furnish these, we must expand our capacity to consume and with 
it our ability to increase the production attained in 1929. To meet 
this standard, to reach this goal, millions of American families who 
are now in want must have sufficient money to buy at least all they 
need. Our greatest need therefore is for more purchasing power. 

Experience indicates that we can never enjoy a lasting pros- 
perity unless and until American business in general is reorganized 
to pay such higher wages as will enable our workers to buy our 
industrial production as well as to give our industries an ade- 
quate home market. Such a market is necessary if we are to 
maintain industry at a profitable rate of operation. What we 
need to plan for in America is a balance between labor, agricul- 
ture, and industry on a mounting scale. We need price and wage 
policies which will provide purchasing power to our people suffi- 
cient to consume the ever-increasing productivity of our machines. 

Economic and social planning springs from a common responsi- 
bility for adequate markets, continuity of employment, and wide- 
spread economic security. Those objectives are necessary to safe- 
guard the future well-being of our Republic. No citizen can avoid 
an obligation of that character. 

What I believe labor and agriculture want of our great corpo- 
rations is that they so arrange their affairs as to enable them to 
turn out from year to year a gradually increasing supply of goods 
to the end that we all may have more of the joys which go with 
better homes—automobiles, and labor-saving appliances useful on 
the farm and in the homes. This can be done when a larger share 
of the fruits of labor shall go into wages to create a necessary mass 
market for mass production. 

As the rate of production increases with larger and larger power 
plants and more and more machinery, a greater number of pur- 
chasers must of necessity be found. Quantity production necessi- 
tates millions of buyers and millions of buyers are found only 
where purchasing power is increasingly expanded. 

The failure of our economic system to operate at top capacity 
was not due to the fact that our people did not want to buy goods, 
but was the result of their inability to obtain sufficient money to 
purchase the things they needed and desired. In order to obtain 
a fair standard of living the American people need a vast increase 
in all kinds of goods and services. To me more purchasing power 
is the paramount need. 

For a quick, efficient, and effective remedy I would suggest shorter 
hours and higher wages. Why have machines and idleness? 

Private enterprise without social control if we read the record, 
not alone in America, but in every other industrial nation, will 
not work. Private enterprise operates primarily to make profits 
and therefore fails to realize the importance of providing adequate 
markets by increasing the purchasing power of its own workers. 
Our wage earners will not soon forget that nearly 15,000,000 workers 
in the last depression were forced into idleness, denied a chance to 
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earn a living while the machines with which they could have pro- 
duced a living accumulated rust. 

Why even in 1929, our year of greatest prosperity, one-sixth of 
our popuistion was forced to live below the minimum necessary 
for health. Now that we have discovered in recent years a num- 
ber of ways in which economic forces can be guided, depressions 
can no longer be thought of as great calamities which, like earth- 


quakes, cannot be escaped. Depressions are due in great part 
to man's failure to plan. Intelligent planning is therefore essen- 
tial to the well-being of capital, labor, and government Let 
us, therefore, plan to solve our unemployment problem. Gov- 


ernment is the instrumentality through which the planning is 
consummated. 

Unemployment, as a national problem, was comparatively un- 
known before the World War. Oh there were temporary periods 
of aggravated depression then, but for the most part local gov- 
ernments were able to cope with conditions resulting from those 
economic recessions. 

The rapid growth of our population, together with the opening 
and development of new regions of territory gave constant stimu- 
lus to new enterprise and without the benefit or the knowledge 
of high-powered machinery, abundant opportunities for employ- 
ment were available in those days. In that era of competition and 
geographical expansion, opportunities for advancement and pro- 
motion were numerous and the great army of contented workers, 
both immigrant and native, progressed happily and saticfactorily. 


It was indeed an age of opportunity in America. Trades and 
skilled vocations were at their height. The assembly line had 
not yet come into being. Trained mechanics and artisans en- 
joyed a high standard of living as well as a satisfactory measure 
of economic security. In those days business of every kind was 
naturally small and community owned as well as locally man- 


aged. The impersonal corporate employer had not arrived as yet, 
with the result that abundant opportunities existed in those days 
for a successful career even for the little fellow 

Comparatively poor men founded Buffalo's great newspapers, 
established our leading banks, and gave us our most successful 
mercantile establishments. Today in this complex age a fortune 
is required to enter most of our enterprises. Recent develop- 
ments in the Nation’s economic life has changed all of this. The 
natural growth of our population has slackened, the flow of im- 
migration has necessarily been abated. Our frontiers of new farm 
lands and virgin forests have disappeared. Technological im- 
provements in the nature of high-powered mass producing ma- 
chines, enabling one man to do the work formerly done by 10, 
by 100, or by 1,000 men, are commonplace today Power ma- 
chinery, Mass producing methods, labor-saving systems, together 
with giant corporate enterprises, present a new and difficult prob- 
lem which confronts the leaders of every industrial nation of 
the earth. The complicated technique of the assembly line of 
labor-saving methods of mass volume output has overwhelmed us 
Instead of a blessing in disguise, the machine has left millions 
hungry and jobless 

Much of the world’s unrest can be traced to this very problem 
of unemployment. Everywhere political leaders are groping for 
a solution to this vexing question. Within recent years, 30 major 
changes have taken place in the systems of the governments of 
the Old World. Their political formula changes overnight; com- 
munism, fascism, nazi-ism accompanied by military and political 
dictatorship form the parade of oppressive governments of the 
Old World. Democracy has been stopped in its tracks. The cap- 
italistic systems have yielded to rigid control or to government 
ownership except possibly where cooperative enterprise has proved 
successful. Here in these United States we are the last bulwark 
of representative democracy. Upon the success or failure at- 
taind by us tn the solution of our unemployment problem rests 
the success or the failure of the democratic parliamentary system. 

While some people may pride themselves in our high standard 
of living, no doubt the highest in the world, one-third of our 
population is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. Over 42 
percent of America’s families have an annual income of less than 
$1,500 a year. Actually more than one-fifth of the families in 
well-to-do America are eking out a bare existence on less than 
a thousand dollars a year. Ill-nourished are such families whose 
budgets compel an unbalanced diet. The bare necessities of life, 
and not even those at times, is the standard they endure—with 
poor food, little clothing, and a hovel for a home. These folks, 
our neighbors, stand as an indictment against our unpardonable 
indifference of the past. 

With our great industries and our capable population with a 
Nation so richly endowed as is the United States, we should, we 
must, devise a system whereby the able-bodied will be certain 
of a chance to work for a fair day’s pay. Less than this cannot 
be tolerated by a self-respecting people. Less than this in a 
democracy worthy of the name would be cruel, if not evil. We 
therefore owe it to our underprivileged, we owe it to ourselves, to 
the friends of democratic institutions everywhere, to solve this 
unemployment riddle and to give our people economic justice. 

Our social system must continue to enlarge the methods by 
which the products of labor are distributed. Government must 
provide the opportunity for our unemployed. 

This depression has revolutionized the mental attitude of our 
people. Farsighted leaders of industry, representatives of govern- 
ment, chieftains of labor organizations are now looking for eco- 
nomic stability under the guidance of government. They are 
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seeking social control with the help of Federal agencies. They 
see the need of increasing and improving upon the economic 
well-being of the underprivileged of our population. The prudent 
employer of today recognizes in his employee a potential market 
for the output of his factory. This new leadership in the light of 
modern conditions recognizes the need for an economic balance 
without which the Nation’s prosperity cannot be realized. This 
economic balance is not alone a balance in the Nation’s Budget, 
which in itself is an achievement to be desired. It aims for a 
balance between jobs and available workers, between wages and 
the cost of living, between the production of the Nation's in- 
dustries and the capacity of its people to consume. In the past, 
jobs and wages were neglected which resulted in an impaired 
capacity to consume, and this in turn led to the depression. 

Our Nation's economic record since the beginning of the World 
War indicates very clearly the need for buoying up of our capacity 
to consume. Before our entry into the war the demands made 
upon our industries by the allied governments gave us a balance 
between our ability to produce and our capacity to consume. 
This situation continued throughout our participation in the 
World War. After the war was over, and during a period of read- 
justment, our purchasing power dropped violently and our Nation’s 
economy went intoatailspin. Later on, and as aresult of the finan- 
cial help we extended in loans to the nations of the world, Amer- 
ica again enjoyed a period of prosperity. But when the huge loans 
came due and our debtors failed to meet their obligations, our 
economy suffered another serious setback and remained in that 
condition until the huge Federal appropriations of 1933 and there- 
after gave us buying power sufficient for our Nation’s machines 
to feed upon. 

In times of abnormal spending we enjoyed a fair measure of 
prosperity, but when spending ceased we slipped badly. Federal 
spending has been tapering off of late, so has our prosperity. 
Until private enterprise can employ our surplus workers, spending 
of some character is needed. 

The tremendous productivity of our efficient machines over- 
whelms us and stagnates trade except when the Nation’s power to 
consume has been stimulated by the demands created by war or 
resulting from huge public construction programs. From these 
economic gyrations, we recognized the great need for the expan- 
sion of America’s power to consume and the simplest and yet the 
most effective remedies suggested by the Nation’s authorities on 
economics are: shorter work periods and higher wage standards 
for the machine worker. 

My remedy for existing economic conditions is, therefore, to 
be found in the philosophy of the shorter workday and the higher- 
wage scale. All other remedies have fallen short in the past. 
In this day of surpluses, even in the numbers of our workers, we 
must expand our social frontiers so as to utilize the wealth pro- 
vided by the machine age in which we live. The cost of the 
National Youth Administration, and of Social Security program, 
must come out of our economic system. We must provide jobs 
for the surplus workers through the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
the Public Works Administration, and other like activities. By 
a reduction of work period, an increase in wage scales, by the 
extension of our Social Security program and by the continuation 
for the present of Federal work-creating activities, we should be 
able to effect a reasonable balance between the Nation’s power 
to produce and its capacity to consume. This balance will insure 
a balanced budget. 

It is the Nation’s obligation to provide work opportunities for 
those who neither share in the wages paid by private employers 
or the profits produced by our Nation’s business enterprises. 
They too should enjoy the right to work. 

I am a staunch believer in the possibility of eventually eliminat- 
ing poverty in America. To me it is stupid to believe that it is 
necessary for one-third of our population to remain in poverty in 
this, the richest nation on earth. 

Shorter hours mean better prices for our farmers, bigger home 
markets for our manufacturers, and an end to relief and deficits. 

If we don't control the machine, it might control us. 


World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW J. TRANSUE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. TRANSUE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I submit a poem entitled “Men 
Wanted,” which was written by Thomas H. Howard, of 918 
North Saginaw Street, Flint, Mich., and dedicated by the in- 
spired author to world peace. It is in the interest of the uni- 
versal peace, which we all are seeking, and most appropriately 
during this Yuletide season, which since the beginning of 
Christianity has been especially dedicated to peace on earth 
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to men of good will, that I recommend this epic poem to 
the consideration of our Nation and to the people of every 
other nationality. 

In the measured meter of poetry the author of this poem 
has encompassed and epitomized the aversion of humane 
nations against war. It is my hope in furthering the dis- 
tribution of this poem that it will have a definitely stabiliz- 
ing influence upon the delicate equilibrium of the world that 
is commensurate with the inspiration and effort of the 


author. 
MEN WANTED 


(Dedicated to world peace by Thomas H. Howard) 


Wanted—men who are twenty-one, 

Men who are able to shoulder 4 gun; 

In the best of health and the prime of life, 
To leave their homes and their kids and wife, 
Peaceful men who are now content, 

To settle the war lord’s argument; 

And go to foreign lands, perhaps, 

That they never knew except for maps. 


Wanted—men whose mothers cried, 

For brothers the last war tore from their side; 
Wanted—men whose mothers still mourn, 

For their dads who were killed before they were born. 
Wanted—men who can learn to hate, 

And especially those who believe it’s fate, 

When a comrade falls beside them dead, 

Full of the latest machine gun lead. 


Men who can stick a bayonet through 
Somebody’s boy that they never knew; 
Wanted—men who would like to fly, 

And drop down death from out the sky, 
On women and children young and old, 

So a handful of men can have more gold; 
Men from the East and West and North, 
And men from the South to journey forth. 


To leave the farms and crops behind, 

So war lords’ pockets can be relined, 

With tainted gold from a bloody ditch, 

So they and theirs can again be rich, 

With the body and blood from the world of youth, 
Who never will know the naked truth; 

Medicine free and your doctor bills, 

A crutch and a cane and lifelong ills. 


Wanted—men content to wear, 

A nation’s tribute to those who dare; 

A cross of gold with bars, perhaps, 

To show they were in the last big scrap. 

The jobs are open to all who care, 

On land or sea or in the air; 

Thirty a month and your clothes and chuck; 
Apply—war lords—and the best of luck. 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


TELEGRAM TO HON. NOAH M. MASON AND HIS REPLY 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following telegram and 


my reply thereto: 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
N. M. MASON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

First annual convention of Labor’s Non-Partisan League of 
Illinois assembled in convention at Springfield, I[ll., representing 
over 200,000 organized workers in this State, went on record to 
notify you that your action on the wage and hour bill in not voting 
to have the committee discharge and have bill brought on the 
floor of the House of Representatives for consideration, was strictly 
against the objectives of both organized and unorganized labor in 
the State of Illinois. We earnestly request that you vote favorably 
on this bill and support wage board instead of single administrator. 
We await the announcement of those who vote for this bill. 

Ray EDMUNDSON, 
President, Labor’s Non-Partisan League of Illinois. 
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WasHIncTon, D. C., December 14, 1937. 
Mr. Ray EpMUNDSON, 
President, Labor’s Non-Partisan League of Illinois, 
Springfield, Ill. 
Voted to have bill go back to committee to be rewritten in ac- 
cordance with recommendation of William Green. Expect to vote | 
for wage and hour bill favored by A. F. of L. | 
N. M. Mason, M. C. 


Hon. James A. Farley’s Kansas City Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


INFORMAL ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY, 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, SEPTEMBER 8, 1937, AT 9 P. M. 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp, I include a short talk made by | 
Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster General of the United 
States, at the national convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, in Kansas City, Mo., on September 8, 
1937: 


It is pleasant to be in Kansas City tonight with my good 
friends, the letter carriers. It is an added pleasure in being pre- 
sented to you by one of the most confirmed enthusiasts I have 
ever known. When Ed Gainor believes in you, he doesn’t hesitate 
to say so. It is probably a good thing for Ed, and a good thing 
for the letter carriers, that you also have a mild-mannered, soft- 
spoken chap like Mike Finnan as your national secretary. To- 
gether they make a great combination. 

We in Washington are fond of them. We can't always see eye 
to eye with them when they come into the Department to sell 
us on something new for the letter carriers. However, we never 
quarrel. Of course, they are disappointed when they do not meet 
with instant success. But they are never discouraged. We can 
always count on seving them soon again, smiling and confident, 
with a new prospectus—or possibly one of the old ones colored up 
a bit to make it look new. Often they transfer their selling 
campaign to the Halls of Congress, for we have no authority to 
negotiate wage scales, hours, and other things that are fixed by 
law. We do make recommendations relative to such laws, but only 
when asked to do so by the President and the Congress. On such 
occasions we make our recommendations based upon the facts as 
we know them. Quite often our advice is accepted by the 
Executive and the Congress and our opinion prevails, contrary to 
the wishes of your genial officers and their associates, but they 
keep hammering away regardless. 

Seriously, what I am glad to say is that you are well repre- 
sented in Washington, and unquestionably the attitude of your 
Officers reflects the temperament of the majority of your group. 
I have great admiration and respect for postal people generally, 
and I feel a deep sense of gratitude to all of them. My associates 
in the Department—the inspectors, the postmasters, the super- 
visors, the railway mail clerks, post-office clerks, and rural car- 





riers—all have been fine. Their work is splendid and they have 
helped me in all my efforts to improve the Service. Like your- 
Selves, they are loyal and eager to keep the post office where it 
rightfully belongs, as the number one agency of the Government. 
I most sincerely thank each and every one of them, and each 
and every one of you for your kindness to me and for your 
cooperation. 

I must confess, however, and I say this with no reflection on 
any other group, that I have a very warm spot in my heart for 
letter carriers. There is something about you boys in gray that 
makes all Americans proud of you; that makes me proud to be 
your chief. To me it seems that a greater part of the good will 
we enjoy is brought to us by you. True, you have a greater 
opportunity to engender good will among the patrons than any 
other group in the Service. 

There are many citizens who have no other contact with their 
Government except through you. They look to you for messages 
of good cheer from their loved ones. Likewise, they receive through 
you messages that bring bad news—tales of misfortune and ill- 
ness—and they entrust to you their answers. Business depends 
upon you. Santa Claus depends upon you. In fact you are that 
old boy’s staunchest ally. But whether you carry good news or 
bad, you are welcome in the busy marts of trade, in the man- 
sions, and in the tenements. On front streets and back streets 
alike folks look forward to your coming. 

The average citizen gives little or no thought to other agencies 
or other people in the Postal Service. He probably knows that 
clerks in post offices, in railway-mail cars, on steamships, and at 
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air-mail fields. must perform a part of the Service; and he prob- 
ably knows that every means of conveyance is used in transporting 
the mails. He knows too about the courageous men who fly the 
planes and those who drive the engines of the fast trains—but he 
knows you better. He sees you every day. He believes in you and 
trusts you implicitly. So, to the average citizen, you are the 
Postal Service. 

You also are a great influence for good in the communities you 
serve. You are their ambassadors of good will. You, more than 
any other peacetime group, inspire confidence and patriotism 
among our people. By your daily visits, by your regularity, by 
your efficiency, and by your good disposition you give assurance 
that all is well; that a progressive Government is functioning 
in behalf of all its citizens. 

And while I am congratulating the city carriers for their splendid 
part in our Federal service I want to take this occasion to say 
a brief word also in behalf of our great army of rural carriers 
They, too, are a credit to the Postal Service and, like yourselves, 
I am proud of them. 

In conclusion, then, may I congratulate you and give you the 
warmest personal greetings of President Roosevelt, who is doing 
so much to make all activities of Government function in the 
interest of all of the people. 

May I also wish for each of you health and happiness, the best 
of luck, and a most entertaining and profitable convention 


Observance of Universal Bible Sunday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tucsday, December 14, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL. SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE, ON THE OCCASION OF THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1937 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit herewith the 
able, thoughtful, and very timely radio address delivered by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, on the occa- 
sion of the observance of Universal Bible Sunday, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1937: 


I am happy to accept the invitation of the American Bible 
Bociety to say a few words on this occasion of Universal Bible 
Sunday. There can be no more timely and appropriate observ- 
ance. Seldom in the history of mankind has there been more 
meed than today for the precepts contained in the greatest of 
books. 

We are living at a time when the minds and hearts of men are 
baffled and confused. Ours is an age of unparalleled paradoxes. 

Human ingenuity and inventive genius have expanded enor- 
mously mankind’s capacity to satisfy the material and cultural 
wants of man. Yet in the midst of this potential abundance 
poverty is still rampant and suffering and misery are still wide- 
spread. Yet the fruits of cultural advancement are still far from 
being universally accessible. 

The evolution of political thought has created forms of democ- 
racy and representative government under which human liberty 
can flourish to ennoble and fructify the lives of individuals. Yet 
in many parts of the world there is a drift toward a reversion to 
a system of tyranny of man over man; toward an abridgement 
or destruction of human liberty; toward a shackling of speech 
and action, and even of individual thought and conscience 

Technical and economic developments have brought the world 
together into an interdependent whole: International peace has 
assumed the aspect of practical, immediate, and urgent concern 
to all nations and to all individuals within nations. The reper- 
cussions of war, wherever it may occur, are swiftly and devastat- 
ingly transmitted to the farthest corners of the earth and in- 
evitably affect the lives of nations and of individuals 

Yet the attainment of durable peace is still a matter of desire 
and hope rather than a reality. Having created incredibly efficient 
means of destroying life and property in military action, humanity 
is still far from success in its frantic search for means of abolish- 
ing the scourge of war. 

These are some of the problems which weigh upon is today. 
How shall we seek their solution? Where shall we look for the 
answer? 

One thing is clear. Our problems and our difficulties, our sense 
of baflement and confusion, do not spring from any material 
causes, nor from an inability to visualize our potentialities and 
our possibilities. The roots of our tragic shortcomings lie in the 
realm of the spirit. 

Time and again we find ourselves defeated in efforts to improve 
conditions within and among nations solely because of the spirit 
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which animates human relationships. Our most earnest endeavors 
often flounder and founder because we fail to find reliable guide- 
posts in the basic sphere of relations of man to man. 

Yet such guideposts exist—plainly to be seen by those who 
wish to see them, easy to follow by those who realize their 
surpassing worth. They are embodied in a book, the book of the 
ages, the Holy Bible. 

That book is, indeed, as Lincoln once said, “the best gift which 
God has ever given to man.” 

It is the revelation of God’s will as to the relationship of man 
to God. 

It is the most complete and satisfying compendium of moral 
and ethical principles. Its precepts have withstood attack and 
criticism, derision and doubt. They have emerged triumphant 
from the test of centuries as the most constructive basis of 
human relationships 

It is the high-water mark of literature. The sublime beauty of 
thought, feeling, and expression, enshrined in its simple but 
sonorous phrases, has shone undimmed through the centuries. 

It is more widely loved and revered and read than any other 
book. Even so, our tragedy is that the Bible is not read enough, 
pondered enough, followed enough. 

What we need today, above everything else, is a universal and 
firm conviction that only if the thought and action of every 
one of us are guided by the spirit of the Bible, can humanity win 
through to our ardently desired goal of happy and contented life 
for all; that if that spirit is cast aside or warped, disaster alone 
is in store for us. There should be engraved in the mind of 
each of us the words of the parable with which the Master con- 
cluded the Sermon on the Mount: 

“Everyone, therefore, that heareth these words of Mine, and 
doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man who built his house 
upon the rock; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew and beat upon that house; and it fell not; for 
it was founded upon the rock. And everyone that heareth these 
words of Mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish 
man who built his house upon the sand; and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew and smote upon that 
house; and it fell, and great was the fall thereof.” (Matthew 
7:24-27.) 

Today, too many human relationships, within and among na- 
tions, rest upon the shifting sands of selfish search for im- 
mediate advantage; of mistrust and enmity; of refusal to respect 
those rights of others, or to fulfill those obligations toward others, 
without which barbarism rather than civilized existence becomes 
the scheme of life. Inevitably all of us, the victors as well as the 
victims in this continuous and blind struggle, must become en- 
gulfed in the ruin of that social structure which we call civiliza- 
tion. History records too many instances of the downfall of civili- 
zations consequent upon moral and spiritual decadence. 

That is the fate which inexorably awaits us unless we resolutely 
build our social structure upon the rock of mutual confidence 
and friendliness; of clear-sighted differentiation between ephem- 
eral and lasting attainments; of sincere and scrupulous respect 
for the rights of others and whole-hearted fulfillment of obliga- 
tions toward others; of understanding and cooperative effort be- 
tween individuals and nations. 

Humanity desperately needs today a moral and spiritual re- 
birth, a revitalization of religion. There is no sure way to this 
supreme goal save through adherence to the teaching of the 
Bible. 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
am for the wage and hour bill because I am convinced that 
its enactment will raise the wages and increase the purchas- 
ing power of a large group of the lowest-paid workers in our 
country. 

It will do away with sweatshop hours that are undermin- 
ing the health of this less-fortunate group of our citizens. 

It will abolish child labor in industries that engage in 
interstate commerce. 

The measure will create employment for many thousands 
of workers who are now unemployed, by compelling 
chiselers of industry to shorten hours and employ more 
people. 

While helping the worker, it will also aid the legitimate 
employer by driving out the chiselers who compete with him 
unfairly. 


| 
} 
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The measure, while not perfect, is a progressive social and 
humane piece of legislation and deserves to pass this body by 
an overwhelming vote. 

If time proves to us that some changes should be made, 
we can always amend the law accordingly. 

Let us, however, get started in the right direction and pass 
this measure at the present session and prove to the people 
of the country that the Democratic Party keeps its platform 
pledges. 


Amendments to the Federal Housing Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN PETER J. DEMUTH, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, DECEMBER 11, 1937 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit my radio address over stations 
WJAS and WWSwW at Pittsburgh, Pa., December 11, 1937: 


When President Roosevelt, in his recent message to the special 
session of the Congress, recommended certain amendments to the 
National Housing Act, he took one more step in a definite plan 
aimed to generate more activity in an industry which is the second 
largest employer of labor in the country. 

Before we discuss these proposed amendments, let us consider 
the importance to the country’s employment conditions of a 
healthy, progressive building industry. A study by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows that for every hour a workman is employed 
on a residential construction job approximately 244 hours are 
required for labor “behind the lines.” By the latter is meant the 
total estimated time consumed by labor in processing the build- 
ing materials and other necessary equipment and in transporting 
it. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is authority for the further 
estimate that, of the 2,000,000 more unemployed in this country 
now than in the year 1929, 800,000 are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the building industry and that were the industry to 
approach the home construction mark of 1929, when some 500,000 
homes were built in this country, this additional 2,000,000 un- 
employment figure would virtually vanish. 

There are two governmental agencies involved in housing— 
namely, the United States Housing Authority and the Federal 
Housing Administration. The United States Housing Authority 
was created by the Wagner-Steagall bill passed in this session of 
Congress to provide a method of financing the construction of 
municipal housing through properly accredited local housing au- 
thorities. Construction of housing under this act is intended to 
provide so-called low-cost or low-rent housing for those citizens 
who, by reason of low income, require assistance to obtain ade- 
quate and healthful housing. There is also involved the program 
of slum clearance, intended to assist cities in the rehabilitation 
and reclamation of blighted areas. The act provides that the 
United States Government may buy the bonds issued by local 
housing authorities properly secured by a mortgage on this project. 
The Government will pay a subsidy to the local housing authori- 
ties of 344 percent annually on the entire cost of the project, pro- 
vided the local government grants tax exemptions not less than 
one-fifth of this amount. Such bonds shall bear 3-percent interest. 
I am glad to report that the Administrator, Nathan Straus, has 
informed Congressman EBERHARTER and myself that he has ear- 
marked $10,000,000 for housing to be constructed by the Housing 
Authority of the city of Pittsburgh. We propose to aid the removal 
of any obstacles and expedite the program so that men can be put 
to work as soon as possible. 

The other governmental agency is the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration which was created by the National Housing Act of 1934. 
The purpose of this act is to make possible the actual owning of 
a home, which is a natural and inherent desire of every one of us; 
to make loans for modernization and improvement of homes and 
other real estate; and to make available improved modern housing 
for rental purposes. 

The current proposed legislation before the National Congress 
is concerned wholly with changes in this existing act which oper- 
ates under the Federal Housing Administrator, Stewart McDonald. 
Certain imperfections or deterents have retarded the application 
of this act to its intended full force and effect. Nevertheless, 
much has been accomplished by the F. H. A. to stimulate building 
construction. In Allegheny County more than 2,600 homes were 
built or refinanced through this facility. Statistics reveal that this 
operation involved the placing of $13,169,810 in mortgages, of which 
$5,932,500 was for construction of new homes. 














The act at present provides Federal insurance of a mortgage up 
to 80 percent of the value of the property. Thus the down pay- 
ment by the owner now is 20 percent cash, or its equivalent in 
land, or both. The present interest rate, including service charges, 
mortgage insurance, and other charges amounts to approximately 
6% percent. 

To speed up this building program by giving the potential home 
owner an additional incentive to embark on a sound home-buying 
program and at the same time give private capital further impetus 
in this field, the following changes in the National Housing Act 
have been proposed. The down payment required of the pros- 
pective home owner, represented by cash or land values, is to be 
reduced from 20 percent as it is now, to 10 percent on mortgages 
less than $5,400. Let us consider just what this means to you as 
one considering the purchase of a home. This means simply that 
for $609 under the proposed changes, instead of $1,200 under the 
present 20-percent down requirement, you can begin owning a 
home appraised at $6,000, under the F. H. A. insured-mortgage 
system. The indebtedness may be repaid over a period of 20 
years. This means that the cash or equal necessary for the pos- 
session of a home valued at up to $6,000 is cut in half. The im- 
portance of this reduction is appreciated when one considers the 
fact that 80 percent of the country’s citizens’ annual income is 
less than $2,500. A further concession to the vast medium-income 
group is the reduction in both interest rates and mortgage insur- 
ance premiums on this class of home, from 6% percent as it now 
stands, to 54% percent. The one-fourth percent insurance premium 
is to be computed on the outstanding balance of the mortgage 
instead of the original principal, as is now done. 

The effect of the operation of the F. H. A. is that the lenders 
of the money are insured by the act while the home owner or 
home buyer themselves, because of the F. H. A. methods of risk- 
rating, property standards, constructions requirements, and loca- 
tional ratings, own homes that will not unduly depreciate in 
value. 

Yesterday morning I appeared as a witness before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and urged further amendments to 
H. R. 8520, which is a bill to amend titles 1, 2, and 3 of the 
present F. H. A. Act. I urged that the interest rate on new- 
home construction less than $6,000 be reduced to a flat 5 percent, 
which shall include mortgage-insurance premium and the elimina- 
tion of the service charges and all other charges except the title- 
examination fee. That on present construction the service charge 
be eliminated and the rate of insurance premium be reduced to 
one-fourth percent on the diminishing principal. The present rate 
is one-half of 1 percent on the original obligation, which in fact 
is 1 percent on the full amount of the loan. Experience of the 
F. H. A. to date shows this reduction is justified. 

I pointed out that 90 percent of the individual homes of the 
United States are built by small independent contractors who 
build not more than four or five homes at a time. That it would 
not be sound judgment for an individual of limited resources to 
undertake more houses than the market can absorb. The Admin- 
istrator recommends construction loans on groups of not less than 
25 houses. This is discrimination against the small builder in 
favor of the large corporation. I further state that the small 
builder, without any overhead expense, with the personal attention 
he gives to construction, can and does give more to the public 
for their dollar than the large building corporations on this type 
of work. Furthermore, better distribution of wealth and more 
good to a greater number of families is secured by this method. 
The committee was impressed with this point and it is hoped 
to secure this change also. 

I also urge that only the net direct losses should be charged 
against the mutual-mortgage-insurance fund and that the Admin- 
istrator should not be permitted to charge any overhead or indirect 
expense against this mutual-mortgage-insurance pool. 

Before closing, let me state that the interest on mortgage money 
on new construction should not be over 5 percent, since the Gov- 
ernment insures the mortgage after home builders provide a pool 
of money to take care of any losses the Government may expe- 
rience. The banks now pay only 1% to 2 percent to depositors. 
They used to pay 4 percent and loan at 6 percent including all 
charges. Therefore, the home builder and home owner is paying 
far in excess of a reasonable amount for the use of credit money. 
Labor is not receiving too much for its services, but capital is 
receiving an exorbitant profit. This has stalled our industrial 
system as far as the building industry is concerned. 


Why the Dismay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, may I in all sincerity inquire 
about the apparent dismay over the bombing of the Panay 
by the Japanese? Why the note of alarm in the editorials 
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of today? Why the note of concern in the news stories on 
the front page? Why all this anxiety of the State Depart- 
ment? Why any agitated frame of mind at the White 
House? 

Only a short while ago, I raised the question along with 
other Members of this House as to why the Neutrality Act 
had not been invoked because of the turbulent conditions of 
the Orient and I was reminded that the President had not 
yet found that a state of war exists between Japan and 
China. I was reminded that the act does not become oper- 





| ative until the President “finds that a state of war exists” 


and makes it operative. Since there has been no such find- 
ing, I assume we are to believe that the oriental fracas is 
but a local unpleasantness of little consequence. In the 
light of that fact, why this dismay about the Panay? 

It is not a war. It is not even an incident of war. How 
can it be if no war exists? How can it have the slightest 
relation to war when there has been no finding of war and if 
it is not war or an incident of war, what is it? An accident? 
Maybe. A blunder? Perhaps. An untoward incident? It 
might be. But nations do not send each other protests be- 
cause of accidents or blunders or untoward incidents. Those 
can happen in the best of national families. Since the 
President has not yet learned that a state of war exists in 
the Orient, all this manifest concern is but a slender bit of 
fancy. Or can it be that the State Department has sud- 
denly discovered that what seemed to be an intriguing game 
of oriental ping pong with incidental casualties has turned 
out to be a war. And if so, what about the Neutrality Act? 


Grand Coulee Dam and Irrigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN C. PAGE, COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTE- 
RIOR, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1937 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
to extend my remarks, I am including a radio address en- 
titled “Also One-Third Is Ill-Watered,” delivered by the 
Honorable John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior on December 10, 1937, at 
the time the bids were opened for the completion of the 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

Mr. Page, in a logical and unanswerable argument, points 
out the national need for carrying the reclamation program 
through until all western lands susceptible of reclamation 
through irrigation are brought into cultivation. One-third 
of the total area of the United States lies in the region 
where irrigation is essential to successful agriculture, and 
there, by reason of natural limitations of water supply, but 
a very small proportion of the whole area can ever be made 
productive. To those Members of Congress who have here- 
tofore questioned the wisdom of developing to a maximum 
the arid lands of the West I commend this unanswerable 
argument of the Commissioner of Reclamation, which 
follows: 

West of the one hundredth meridian in the United States there 
are 700,000,000 acres of arid or semiarid lands. Seventeen of the 
big Western States are included in whole or in part in this region, 
where generally agriculture cannot progress safely beyond the 
rudimentary pastoral stage without irrigation. 

It is difficult to imagine that 700,000,000 acres of land in the one- 
hundredth meridian cannot be seen, although in some respects it 
is as important a feature of the country as the Continental Divide. 

President Roosevelt has said that one-third of the Nation is ill- 
nourished, ill-clad, and ill-housed. Let us add, also, one-third is 


ill-watered. Seven hundred million acres—an astronomical sound- 
ing figure—represent one-thirc of all the land in the United States. 
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Normally crops are harvested each year from less than half that 
much land in the entire country. It takes all of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, and New Mexico (all big States), and a good share 
of North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas to make up 700,000,000 acres. 

To find the one hundredth meridian turn to the map of the 
United States in any handy atlas. You will see that it splits off 
the western third of the country, running down just east of Pierre, 
8S. Dak. 

East of the one hundredth meridian the lands normally receive 
sufficient rainfall for crops. West of it they do not. Except for 
high mountains and a narrow strip along the Pacific-coast north 
of San Francisco, nowhere west of the one hundredth meridian 
can more than 20 inches of rain be expected in a year. Twenty 
inches is not sufficient for most tilled crops. Over vast areas of 
the West much less than 15 inches is the normal, and in some 
places only 3 inches are received annually. Three inches will not 
support life. 

The United States came into possession of this vast domain in 
blocks, beginning with the Lou'siana Purchase. The difference 
between the arid and semiarid lands and those of the humid re- 
gions, previously settled by the American people, was not reflected 
in national policy for many decades. It was recognized early that 
irrigation must play an important role in the agriculture of the 
West, but the homestead laws, which had served well in the humid 
regions, remained in effect. The Government for several genera- 
tions followed its historic policy of encouraging and sponsoring 
settlement of its newly acquired territory, despite the aridity of 
the land, by making it easy for an individual to obtain a rectangu- 
lar piece of it. What the homesteader could do with the dry 
land thus obtained was left to him. 

It was not until 1902, when the Federal Reclamation Act was 
adopted, that the United States began to modify its policy to fit the 
conditions encountered in the West. The Taylor Grazing Act, 3 
years ago, marked the final reversal of the old system by setting 
aside much of the remaining unappropriated public domain per- 
manently for pastures. 

It takes us a long time to learn. I find still that some who 
know nothing of the West apparently believe that irrigation is 
unnecessary out here. The prehistoric Indians and the early 
Spanish missionaries, who were not encumbered with precon- 
ceived notions, founded their settlements on irrigated lands cen- 
turies before the first American came. They did not try to dry- 
farm areas which received insufficient rainfall for tilled crops, 
as we did. We did it simply because somewhere to the east, 
perhaps 1,000 miles distant, crops could be grown without dams 
and canals to bring water to the land. The Indian knew little 
or nothing of the humid region to the east. The Spaniard came, 
by way of Mexican deserts, from the Mediterranean where irri- 
gation is as old as civilization. The American, however, came 
overland through the tall prairie grasses from the lush fields of 
the east. 

Out here in the West, it was realized early that irrigation would 
be necessary. The young Western States quickly passed laws 
authorizing and assisting the formation of irrigation districts 
and other agencies through which their agriculture could be 
developed. More than 50 years ago, agitation arose for Federal 
sponsorship of irrigation. The Nation has had a definite and 
firm policy with respect to irrigation for 35 years. It is embodied 
in the Federal reclamation laws. Without attempting to elaborate 
here, I will briefly sketch this policy. It is and has been from 
the outset, one of helping the West to help itself. Public funds 
gathered principally from western sources, such as the sale of 
public lands and the leasing ‘of oil lands, have gone into a special 
revolving fund for use in constructing irrigation works. Settlers 
on the projects are required to repay to the reclamation fund 
without interest the cost of the structures and canals which 
serve them. The purpose of Federal reclamation is to strengthen 
the West and to provide opportunities for people to make homes 
for themselves and to earn decent livings from the land. 

Not only do some people who are not acquainted with the West 
find it difficult to understand why irrigation is necessary, but 
many others have a misconception of its extent. Few realize that 
in all of the arid and semiarid region there are less than 20,000,- 
000 acres of irrigated lands, and that this very small percentage 
of the total 700,000,000 acres provides the principal support for 
12,000,000 or more people. Even fewer realize that the grand total 
of western lands which are now irrigated and which can be irri- 
gated by the available water supply will be only about 30,000,000 
acres. I have had men, frankly disturbed at our efforts to expand 
irrigation, ask me in all earnestness if the Federal Government 
would irrigate all of Nevada. Now, Nevada is a very large State. 
The agriculture of Nevada, like that of the remainder of the West, 
is limited by water, not by land. In Nevada it is so severely 
limited that the control and use of every drop of water in the 
State would permit the irrigation of an area no larger than one 
or two Iowa counties. If there were enough water in Nevada to 
irrigate all its lands, irrigation there probably would be required 
no more than it is in Iowa. Iowa is small in area when compared 
with any one of the States of the West. Yet if all the water of all 
these Western States were used in irrigation, it would irrigate an 
area no larger than Iowa. 

Irrigation must stop when all the waters available in the West 
for use by feasible projects are utilized. It cannot be permitted 
to stop short of that time, This limit may be reached all too 
soon. 
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The Department of Agriculture tells us that soil erosion has 
impoverished or ruined 200,000,000 acres of once-productive farm 
lands. That is 10 times the amount of land now irrigated in the 
West. It tells us further that an additional 100,000,000 acres of 
useful farm land is actively affected by erosion and that its pro- 
ductivity is threatened. That is 10 times the amount of land 
which may in the future be irrigated in the West. The Nation is 
engaged in an earnest attempt to remove from cultivation a part 
of its submarginal lands: thus to free from a peonage wrought by 
Nature and misuse of the soil a section of our population. Re- 
cently a 7-year drought, as yet unbroken, has driven 100,000 farm 
families from the Great Plains. Where are these people to go? 

Many of them go West looking for new opportunities, hoping to 
find homes on irrigated lands. If these people are to resume their 
lifework, many of them must find irrigated farms. 

This brings us to one of the major functions of Federal reclama- 
tion in our national land-use program. Only about 3,000,000 acres 
now are irrigated by Federal projects. This land, however, sup- 
ports directly approximately 900,000 people living on farms and in 
towns on the projects. The present construction program, though 
it may be considered large, will irrigate but an additional 2,500,000 
acres when the projects are completed. This total includes the 
1,200,000 acres of the Grand Coulee Dam-Columbia Basin project, a 
long-range development which will not be finished within, per- 
haps, 30 years. Our construction program cannot make new lands 
available fast enough to take care of the demand arising among 
those who have been driven from their homes in other areas. In 
October 65 new farms were opened for settlement on the Klamath 
project. More than 1,500 war veterans, who are given preference 
under the law, applied for them the first day. Many of these men 
were from the Great Plains. The Columbia Basin project, if it were 
finished at this time, would provide homes for less than half of 
the farm families already driven by drought from the Great Plains 
alone. I would that we were prepared now to start the pumps at 
Grand Coulee Dam and to turn the water into the canals which 
eventually will form a net over the fine land to the south of the 
dam. We would then be in a position to help at least a fraction of 
those who are in need. 

Farmers in other areas need have no fear of irrigation. Irrigated 
agriculture has complementary relationships rather than competi- 
tive relationships with the agriculture of humid areas. The staple 
crops, of which there are exportable surpluses in other regions, are 
preduced only in inconsequential amounts on the irrigated lands of 
the West. Two types of crops dominate on irrigated lands, and 
neither is competitive with those of other regions. First, from the 
standpoint of acreage, are the forage and fodder crops which provide 
half the feed for the livestock industry of the West; the most im- 
portant industry of this region. First, from the standpoint of re- 
turns to the farmer are the specialty crops, sugar beets, vegetables, 
melons, and fruits. At the risk of seeming paradoxical, I will 
assert that these crops are not competitive generally with those of 
any other area in the United States. 

The livestock industry of the West makes use of the vast pastures 
provided by nature here. Great expanses of these ranges could not 
be used except for the comparatively small irrigated patches scat- 
tered through them. These irrigated dots on the map of the West 
produce hay for winter feeding, without which the cattle and sheep 
could not be kept here at all. These western ranges and irrigated 
fields produce the larger part of all the feeder stock finished out in 
the feed lots of other areas. In the feed lots of the Midwest the 
farmer in that region who produces corn finds a major outlet for his 
crop. Obviously this segment of the agriculture of the irrigated 
lands of the West complements the agriculture of the humid States. 
Obviously there is no competition here. 

The specialty crops—and nearly every irrigated area in the West 
has a different one—also complement the production of other areas. 
The sugar beets of irrigated fields in the Rocky Mountain region 
glut no market upon which the midwestern, eastern, or southern 
farmer relies. The lettuce and cantaloups, the tomatoes and pears 
of the irrigated fields in California, Arizona, Utah, or Colorado have 
served only to balance the winter diet of the great cities from New 
York and Boston westward. Introduction of these crops in the 
irrigated sections, which have long growing seasons, has been of 
distinct service in the improvement of the health of the Nation. 
Only those who could afford to pay for hothouse vegetables could 
eat salads the year around 30 years ago. Now it is difficult to find 
a market from Maine to California that does not carry fresh vege- 
tables, priced reasonably enough for all, throughout the year. The 
irrigated West is responsible. 

No one ships lettuce, or any other vegetable, from California to 
Chicago when it can be produced near at hand. The cost of trans- 
portation takes care of that. There is, therefore, no competition 
with the truck farmer of other areas. When they can fill the 
demand the freights hauling iced cars stop running out of the 
West. 

What has been said of vegetables, is true in large part of the 
fruits grown on irrigated lands in the West. The citrus fruits of 
California and Arizona are known the world over. Every spring in 
Washington, D. C., before the frost is out of the ground, ‘ig red 
cherries appear in the markets. The label of a shipper from an 
irrigated section out here appears on every box. As the season 
progresses, these western cherries are displaced by those grown 
near at hand. So it is with every other fruit. Fresh fruits are 
now available at reasonable prices the year round, thanks to irri- 
gation in these western valleys where a warm sun compensates 
in part for a deficient water supply. When the advancing season 
ripens the fruit on the trees of the east, the remainder of the 

















western crop is canned. Again we find the irrigated orchards com- 
plementing those of other regions. 

I will only mention, without dwelling on the theme, that the 
Nation has a direct interest in the manner in which the irrigated 
districts bolster the local and State governments of the West. 
Mining once was the principal industry west of the one hundredth 
meridian. Now the West is sprinkled with ghost towns which 
were abandoned when the ore veins pinched out. Irrigation farm- 
ing has served to substitute for the vanishing resources. It not 
only has supplanted mining as a source of income in the Western 
States but it has grown many times more productive of wealth. 
The irrigated districts support schools and churches. The Federal 
projects alone support 859 rural schools and 996 churches. These 
areas are pillars in the foundation of county, city, and State gov- 
ernments. The irrigated lands are carried on the tax rolls in most 
areas at valuations 10 or even 20 times as high as the valuations 
placed on dry-farmed lands. It must be remembered further that 
there are about 500,000,000 acres in these Western States that are 
federally owned and that therefore do not appear on the tax 
rolls at all. 

Federal reclamation not only has an important place in the 
Nation’s land-use program—it is essential. It is vital to those 
whom it nourishes in distant parts. It is vital to those with 
whom Nature has not dealt kindly elsewhere; those who seek 
security through new homes and new opportunities. 

It is our responsibility to apply the knowledge that engineering 
and science now make available, for the benefit of all the people. 
Today we move forward in the construction of Grand Coulee Dam, 
the key structure of the greatest single trrigation project of 
history. To the limit of our ability, let us be worthy of our trust 
and meet the challenge of Nature on the third of our Nation 
which is ill-watered. 





Harbors of Refuge for Small Craft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


MEMORANDUM ON EASTERN LAKE ONTARIO FILED WITH COL. 
E. H. MARKS, UNITED STATES ENGINEER CORPS, AT A 
HEARING IN ROCHESTER, N. Y., DECEMBER 6, 1937 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit a memorandum relative to 
harbors of refuge for small craft, filed with the United 
States Engineer Corps at Rochester, N. Y., December 6, 1937: 


The undersigned was active in introducing and passing a reso- 
lution in the 1937 Rivers and Harbors Act providing for a pre- 
liminary survey of the coasts of the Great Lakes with a view 
to the establishment of harbors for light-draft vessels. 

During the 10 years of my service in Congress I have given 
particular consideration to the encouragement of recreational 
yachting and proper harbors for nontonnage craft. 

LARGE INVESTMENT IN SMALL CRAFT 


There are, at present, within the waters of the United States, 
4,015 documented yachts with an approximate value of $140,000,000. 
The owners of these yachts spend about $30,000,000 yearly in 

keep—fuel, storage, equipment, insurance, and labor. This type 
of yacht is increasing annually at the rate of about 11 percent 
(figures furnished by Ira Hand, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York City). This classification does not include the small 
sailing yachts without power. I am advised no record is kept of 
them. It is safe to say, however, there are at least 500,000 of such 
craft in the United States and their value may be conservatively 
placed at $150,000,000. This type of boat is constantly on the 
increase. The fact is the average lover of the outdoors is now 
driven to the water by reason of the discomfort and sometimes 
danger attendant upon the operation of automobiles for recrea- 
tional purposes. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the yachtsmen of 
America were formerly forced to pay a tomnage tax, and prior to 
the of this statute they had paid into the Treasury in excess 
of $3,000,000, not one cent of which was ever used in benefits for 
their group. 

Practically no attention has been given by either the Federal 
Government or the States to the vast army of people who go on 
the water. The Federal Government has spent a billion on good 
roads and the States infinitely more. Both the States and the 
Federal Government, as well as localities, have given heed to the 
demands of the golfer, the tennis player, and the camper, this on 
the correct theory that opportunity for outdoor recreation and 
exercise makes for good citizenship. 
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From the economic standpoint alone the small-craft owner is 
entitled to be considered. By reason of the taxes he has paid in 
the past he is entitled to some relief in the present situation. As 
heretofore stated, the investment in small craft nationally is, of 
course, very considerable, and all the labor and materials used are 
home products. The stimulation of the small-boat industry will 
give employment to a great number of citizens. It will use vast 
quantities of American materials and therefore is to be encouraged. 

Harbors of refuge for small craft will usually cost but nominal 
sums. They enable the boat owner to get away from conven- 
tional havens with the usual collection of sewage and to be 
sheltered somewhere where the pollution menace does not exist. 
I wish to add that there are few tonnage harbors where small 
craft are obliged to take shelter where it is possible to swim in 
safety and without fear of typhoid or infantile paralysis. This 
is increasingly true of the whole Lakes area. 

The reason I introduced the amendment was not only to pro- 
vide small harbors of refuge for recreational craft, but also to 
provide shelter in out-of-the-way places. 


EASTERN LAKE ONTARIO 


The black-bass fishing in the eastern end of Lake Ontario Is 
the best in the world, and thousands of persons each year go 
from the mainiand to the islands for this fishing. They some- 
times tarry too long, and a harbor of refuge of this character 
would be a very great service in such emergency. 

The type of recreational cruiser which comes into the lake from 
all parts of the United States for the bass fishing would use these 
harbors for anchorage and the young and old people who go on 
the water would have an environment where they could be di- 
rectly in touch with nature. This is the theory upon which the 
Federal Government and States maintain many parks at great 
expense for those who travel by automobile. The vitality of our 
people is notoriously better comserved by direct contact with 
nature, and the thousands of men, women, and children who are 
on these recreational craft, if they are allowed to get away from 
the pollution of the average harbor, will have a sanitary, decent 
environment. 

In discussing the conditions as to small-boat harbors at the east- 
ern end of Lake Ontario, I should call attention to Gill Harbor 
at the Coast Guard station on Galloo Island. This harbor was 
dredged out several years ago when the station was established 
but is now largely filled in and is difficult of entrance. This 
should be taken into consideration in connection with the needs 
of small-boat harbors in the eastern end of Ontario. 

It should be remembered that all these harbors are difficult 
of approach in certain weather and that some are sheltered from 
northern and westerly winds and others are not. It is a fact 
also worthy of consideration that Stoney and Galloo Islands offer 
no or little lee for a westerly or southwesterly wind. This makes 
the creation of these small-boat harbors all the more imperative. 


PROPOSED HARBORS 


Lake Ontario presents several illustrations of this type of harbor 
where at nominal cost and with very little expenditure for mainte- 
mance, such harbors may be established. 

They are as follows: 

1. North Pond, on Gallo Island, at the easterly end of Lake 
Ontario. This body of water is approximateiy 1 mile in length 
and about a quarter of a mile in width. The depth of the water 
in the center is 5 feet. The channel entering from the lake proper 
is approximately 35 feet wide. The entrance to thé pond could 
be dredged out and the pond itself dredged out to a depth of 
9 feet at nominal cost. It would afford a haven for craft com- 
ing up the St. Lawrence River and also for small craft which 
encounter heavy weather from any direction. This pond, which 
is shown on chart 2 of maps prepared by the United States 
Engineers, would afford the passing small craft an opportunity 
for real shelter in a wholesome primeval environment. 

2. Mr. Frank C. Herrick, secretary of the Crescent Yacht Club 
at Chaumont, N. Y., also calls attention to Dutch John Bay on 
Stoney Island, also in the eastern end of Lake Ontario, where a 
small amount of dredging would open up a small lake which 
practically cuts the island in two. It would furnish ample pro- 
tection for a considerable fleet of small boats. He also calls 
attention to the fact that sudden storms frequently occur in this 
area during the summer season and that some shelter is needed 
in this quarter for small boats that are coming down the lake 
or have been caught in a sou‘wester. 

3. Selkirk, on the mainiand at the eastern end of the lake: 
This is at the mouth of the Salmon River and should require 
but nominal disbursement in order to make it safe for small 
craft. There are a great many summer cottagers in this vicinity 
and they use a great number of small boats, the majority being 
power. Added draft for this area would make it a proper harbor 
of refuge for boats caught in a nor’wester in Mexico Bay. I will 
not go into detail on this as the district engineer has taken con- 
siderable evidence on this question and preferred to wait until 
the whole situation was surveyed. 

4. Sandy Pond, also on the south shore, is another area much 
used by and is adjacent to a public park operated by 
the State of New York. The expense here would be likewise nom- 
inal. Both the Sandy Pond and Selkirk areas are used extensively 
by people from the eastern part of the country who are on tour 
by auto. The summer-colony phase is of considerable magnitude. 


A SOUND PUBLIC DISBURSEMENT 
In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that this is not 
prodigal er wasteful spending. It makes for the health of the 
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American people who are going on the water more and more in 
sail and power. It should be reemphasized here also that this 
group who paid three millions into the Treasury for which they 
received absolutely no benefits, are just as much entitled to 
recreational opportunity as the automobilist, the golfer, and 
camper, for whom hundreds of millions have been expended by 
the Federal Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Francis D. CULKIN, 
Member of Congress, Thirty-second District, New York. 


Tobacco Tax Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. D. McFARLANE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HON. JAMES V. ALLRED, GOV- 
ERNOR, AND HON. W. D. McFARLANE, OF TEXAS 


Mr. McFARLANE. Mr. Speaker, under permission given 
me I desire to extend my remarks and include the copy of a 
letter received from Hon. James V. Allred, Governor of 
Texas, and a copy of my reply thereto: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Austin, Tez., December 9, 1937. 
Hon. W. D. McFARLANE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McFarRLaNne: The Honorable George H. Sheppard, 
comptroller of public accounts of this State, has estimated that 
Texas is losing approximately $500,000 annually through tax eva- 
sion on cigarettes shipped into Texas by parcel post because of a 
postal law or regulation which prohibits postal inspectors and 
postmasters from furnishing State tax officials with information 
regarding such shipments or from permitting such officials to 
inspect shipments by open mail for the purpose of obtaining the 
names of the consignees. Mr. Sheppard has informed me that 
great numbers of unscrupulous cigarette dealers have established 
places of business just over the border line in nearby States for 
the sole purpose of shipping cigarettes by mail in order that their 
customers may avoid paying the tax. Our cigarette law levying 
the tax on the use as well as the sale of cigarettes, which has been 
upheld by the State supreme court, makes the cigarettes taxable; 
but as long as the postal regulation denies the State the right to 
inspect the cigarettes for the names of the consignees or any post- 
office records of such shipments, their business will continue to 
flourish. 

I understand that Mr. Tarver, of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Georgia, has introduced a bill (H. R. 8045) authorizing the 
Post Office Department to cooperate with States levying a tobacco 
tax in the collection of their State taxes, a copy of which is 
enclosed. 

This bill is of vital importance to some 35,000 legitimate mer- 
chants handling cigarettes in Texas, who lose $5 in business for 
every dollar the State loses in taxes. The cigarette collections are 
allocated to the old-age pension fund and the school fund. Mr. 
Sheppard believes that the enactment of the Tarver bill will solve 
this problem for the State, and I am sure your support of the bill 
will be greatly appreciated by both the State and the legitimate 
cigarette dealers in Texas. The bill is now before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES V. ALLRED, 
Governor of Tezas. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 14, 1937. 
Hon, JAMES V. ALLRED, Governor, 
Austin, Tez. 

Dear GoOvERNOR: I have your letter of December 9 regarding 
H. R. 8045, authorizing the Post Office Department to cooperate 
with the States levying tobacco tax in connection with their State 
taxes. I am heartily in favor of the conditions sought to be cor- 
rected under the terms of this bill and have just talked with Mr. 
Haines, chairman of the subcommittee considering same, and he 
tells me that his committee will hold hearings early next session 
and he believes that a satisfactory bill cam be worked out and 
passed. 

I will be glad to cooperate fully regarding same. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. D. McFar.Lane. 
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The Deadly Parallel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 
1917 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, January, and the nations of 
the world are at war. The United States protests the opera- 
tions of German submarines. Preparations being made to 
float further British loans in this country. Bernstorf ad- 
vises Lansing that the Imperial Government will meet Allied 
war measures by establishing a war zone around Britain, 
France, Italy, the eastern Mediterranean. Rising indigna- 
tion at the activities of the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many. Comes February of that fateful year. President Wil- 
son announces severance of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many. Blundering U-boat commander sinks the Laconia 
with American citizens aboard. A blunder. Regrets. Apolo- 
gies. Excuses. House of Representatives rushes measure to 
arm American ships. Enactment prevented by Senate fili- 
buster. Mad March walks across the calendar. War Sunday. 
Sermons, speeches, rising temper. The President announces 
that naval guns and crews will be supplied to American ships 
without congressional authorization. 

Another blunder—the Algonquin sunk without warning off 
Plymouth. Headlines: Martial ardor grows; dismay; anx- 
iety. Just another blunder. President calls Congress into 
extraordinary session. April. The world awakens to the 
breath of spring. Congress meets. Parade of pacifists 
broken up by police. Troops come to the Capital. Re- 
splendent Congress. Joint session in the House Chamber. 

Asolemn Supreme Court attends. A sober Cabinet is there. 
Dour Senators. Agitated Representatives. Colorful gal- 
leries filled to the last place. Diplomatic Corps in resplend- 
ent uniforms given places of honor. Tenseness. The Presi- 
dent arrives. Solemn war message. Debate. War. It is 
April 6, 1917. Somewhere the hollow, mocking laughter of 
death. 

1937 

Saturday night, December 11: Ballroom of the Willard 
Hotel on historic Pennsylvania Avenue. The Gridiron Din- 
ner. Four hundred distinguished guests in evening attire. 
Gay flags, colorful streamers, tasty table decorations. Vi- 
vacity, mirth, laughter. Senators and Representatives, im- 
portant professional men, industrial tycoons, journalists, 
columnists. A gay speaker’s table garlanded with flowers. 
The President, the Cabinet, the Ambassadors and Ministers 
and others are there. The Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, 
prim, solemn, severe. The Ambassador of Japan, Mr. Hirosi 
Saito, reticent, quiet, bland. The Ambassador of China, Mr. 
Chengting T. Wang, bland and self-effacing. All is warmth, 
quiet, joy, satisfaction. 

Monday, December 13: Screaming headlines. The bomb- 
ing of the Panay. News articles expressing concern. Tart 
editorials. Speeches in the House and Senate. A rising 
spirit of indignation. Ambassador Saito calls on Secretary 
Hull. Profuse regrets and apologies. Blunder! ’scuse it! 
White House memorandum to the State Department ex- 
pressing concern and shock and that the Emperor be so 
advised. Sharp debate in the United States Senate. Joint 
resolution introduced in the House to invoke sanctions 
against Japan. Great Britain sends sharp protest note to 
Japan. Cab drivers, shopkeepers, Government employees, 
others discuss the prospect of war. Item in Washington 
press with caption, “Dislike Japan—United States Sailors 
Would Welcome Fight.” Somewhere the hollow, mocking 
laughter of death. 
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Federal Control of Water Pollution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY BOAKE CARTER, NOVEMBER 29, 1937 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered on 
the 29th ultimo by Boake Carter, on the subject of river 
pollution and Federal control of such water pollution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This day a year ago, walking through the snow-clad Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania, I learned as I never learned before, 
what fools we humans have been in destroying recklessly, wantonly, 
with no thought of the future, nature’s gifts to us, in order that 
we might better chase the dollar and build therewith a civilization 
of stone, marble, steel, and iron. This day a year ago, I talked 
about that very crime we have committed in our avariciousness 
for material things; talked of denuded forests; of walking for miles 
without seeing a tree that would make a good 3-inch plank; of the 
manner in which, in our ruthlessness, we had shaved the hairs from 
the head of the earth in great patches, so that rains and melting 
snows raced down the mountain sides in the spring in swirling 
torrents, unhampered, unrestrained, to swell the flow of mighty 
rivers like the Allegheny, the Ohio, the Mississippi, the Columbia, 
and others and create the wild, raging floods that cost America 
millions upon millions of dollars annually. 

Today, 1 year later, I came back to the same mountains, with 
that great army of deer hunters; returned to Skytop, Pa., the 
mecca of sportsmen and sport lovers from all parts of the United 
States, and I had another lesson brought home to me, in vivid, 
arresting fashion. A little adventure it was. In midafternoon 
today, I turned to Joe Mellon, the game warden of these parts, a 
mere boy of beyond 60, one of those souls of kindliness, honesty, 
sincerity, who numbers his friends in the millions, from Presi- 
dential candidates to mere newspapermen; whose speech is pic- 
turesque and the kind of character you read about in books—I 
turned to him and said: “Joe, where can I get a good drink of 
water.” “Right there, m’boy,” said he instantly and pointed with 
one hand toward a stream running from the mountain side into a 
pond, and with the other handed me a little folding canvas cup, 
creased with many seasons of wear. 

And so I went to the stream, bent down, and thrust the canvas 
cup into the waters as they sang their lilting tune across the 
rocks and stones that lay upon its bed. And the rays of a red 
November sun tinted the waters of that little stream with crimson 
fire, and the deepening blue sky added that dash of color that 
delights the heart of any man who has even faintly and only 
occasionally communed with Nature and all her beauties. And 
as I drank I noted the transparency of the water, like the purest 
glass. It was a drink beyond compare—cold; invigorating; a 
freshness of taste free from taint—for which there are no words 
in the English language to provide adequate description. 

And I wondered, as I gulped that water greedily, what fools 
we city people are; how little we know what we have done; how 
much would millions of people in the United States give to be 
able to go down and stand upon the banks of the rivers running 
through their towns and find water as clean by only even 50 
percent of that which I drank this afternoon. We destroy our 
forests without order, without system, and promote great floods 
which cost us millions of dollars in damage and repair. Our 
rivers we have made industrial sewers filled with debris, with 
chemicals, with oil, and a permeating stench, and again add to 
our costs by having to filter the water from the rivers that we 
make filthy, so that we may drink the liquid we city people are 
pleased to call water so that we may not go thirsty. 

In this one State of Pennsylvania alone we once 100,000 
miles of rivers that were clean enough to sustain fish life. Today, 
because of pollution, there are less than 7,000 miles of that 100,000 
in which fish may survive. Ninety-three thousand miles of Penn- 
sylvania streams and rivers have become so contaminated that fish 
life has died. In proportion, the story goes from many other States 
all over the Union. Most of us citizens read of conservation, hear 
of something about what is called stream pollution, and, because 
it has no dramatic appeal, we usually pass on to other affairs in the 
news, some uplifting murder, no doubt; some educational account 
of a kidnaping, or some such matter. 
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Yet consider the poor of the great cities of the Nation; would 
they not appreciate being able to go down to the river running 
through their town, with their children, on a hot summer night, 
and enjoy the comforts of cool breezes that come off water? They 
would, to be sure, but they don't because no one appreciates par- 
ticularly the allure of sitting beside a stream or river whose pollu- 
tion is such as to provide stench upon stench that is overpowering 
at times many blocks back from many rivers. Do not children, 
whose families cannot afford to take them to the seashore or the 
mountains on hot summer months, swim in our mighty rivers, 
oblivious of the muck and scum that floats by upon the surface? 

Have you ever wondered why it is that most of our typhoid out- 
breaks occur in the hot summer months? Do you know in many 
instances the haphazard dumping by industrial plants of their 
waste matter into some of our rivers is responsible for as much as 
14 feet of silt upon the bottoms of some of our major navigable 
rivers? Then the Army engineers have to come around with their 
dredges and dig it all out again every year. 

Industry has dumped their waste matter into the rivers: the 
people have had to pay for doctors’ fees, for filtration plants, and 
higher water rates to make the stuff drinkable, and pay to dredge 
out the rivers each year. It may amaze you as it did me when 
Judge Grover C. Ladner, one of the leading conservationists in 
America for the last 25 years, told me the astonishing fact that 
you may dump sewage into a river, but sewage never gets down 
to the sea, as you think it does. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said something more astonishing 
still—that rivers themselves never reach the sea. The Amazon 
is one of the few exceptions, the force of its outward flow thrust- 
ing a patch of fresh water out into the South Atlantic Ocean 
many miles beyond its mouth. But as rivers flow toward the 
sea, the rate of evaporation of water exceeds the supply of water 
from its tributaries. And so, you will find that sea water, or 
salt water comes in and extends for a considerable distance 
up a river from its mouth. Thus there is always a tidal barrier 
at the mouth of each river, which ebbs and flows all the time 
and beyond which barrier no sewage can ever flow, although 
probably most of us have fondly believed for years that if we 
tossed something into the waters of the town rivers, eventually 
it would be carried down and out to sea. 

Nature has provided certain methods of purification for the 
waters of our rivers under normal conditions. For instance, as 
only one example, dissolved oxygen. God gave us human beings 
lungs with which to breathe the oxygen in the air to keep us 
alive. He gave fish their gills, so that they may take the oxygen 
out of the water, and live. But when rivers are polluted with 
filth from factories, from tanneries, from coal mines, from oil, 
from chemical companies, from open sewers from cities, the river 
uses up its oxygen fighting this muck more quickly than it can 
keep taking it in from the air. 

When you find oil and scum finating on the top of the water 
of a river, you can now realize, perhaps, how this acts as a blanket. 
and keeps out oxygen from the river. Therefore, decomposition 
sets in and you get your four stenches from our great rivers, 
bounded by great industrial plants upon either bank for many 
miles. Consider this amazing fact. In 40 years $%450,000,000 
worth of gold has been mined from Alaska. In the same period 
of time, 40 years, the canneries of Alaska have taken $500,000,000 
worth of salmon from the Alaska waters. And year after year, this 
tremendous salmon business goes on and on—salmon come back 
year after year to spawn in the same waters—-why? Because they 
know the waters are clean and not filthy, open sewers, menacing 
health, menacing life. 

Why, then, don’t ~ e do something about this business of pollu- 
tion, you say? Ah, Sut for years a comparatively small handful 
of people in America have tried For years they have fought 
against staggering odds of propaganda, huge slush funds, powerful 
industrial lobbies in the halls of legislatures and in the halls of 
the Washington Congress, against bureaucracy in the Federal 
Government. Their progress has been siow. Set-backs were 
many, and often heartbreaking. Their battle was not spectacular, 
not the kind which provided political patronage—the public paid 
little heed, heard less about it. But by their doggedness, these 
conservationists and antipollutionists have persevered. 

Today they stand upon the threshold of victory—a victory 
which would restore many of the great rivers and streams of 
America to a state of at least halfway respectable decency; a state 
where people would find it enjoyable to sit by them or row in a 
boat upon them of a summer eve without being nauseated by 
fumes of pollution; where the public health would be given 
greater safeguard and drinking water become cleaner and more 
pure and less synthetic than it is today in our great cities. But 
it is a victory that cannot be won without public support. And 
coming, as I do, from a city with two rivers, the condition of both 
of which still remains a thoroughgoing disgrace to not only Phila- 
delphia but Pennsylvania, and contrasting these waters, contam- 
inated solely by man and his industrial machine, with the unde- 
filed waters you see among these mountains, flowing downward in 
their pureness and clarity, I frankly take the editorial view that 
the conservationists deserve all the support they can get. Briefly, 
the situation is this: 

In the Congress is a bill known as the Vinson bill. In its original 
form it proposed, in effect, that the matter of pollution should be 
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a matter of State cooperation, with the Federal Government lend- 
ing a helping hand toall. It proposed that a survey of the situa- 
tion over the entire country be made for the guidance and com- 
fort of States tackling the pollution problem within their own 
borders. The Senate, however, through the efforts of Senator 
LonerGan, of Connecticut, adopted a series of amendments, which 
would establish a Federal control board, which, in turn, would deal 
with the national problem from the basis of each individual prob- 
lem created by each individual watershed. 

Now a full-fledged industrial campaign, headed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, is being fought to defeat these 
amendments and return this antipollution bill to its original form, 
The reason is simple. It is an admixture of industrial selfishness 
on the one hand and Government bureaucracy on the other. 
There are too many industrial companies who do not wish to 
spend a comparatively trivial investment in waste disposal plants 
of treir own, as a sanitary means of getting rid of their refuse. 
They lobby in Washington for the privilege of still dumping their 
refuse on the national rivers, and obliging the public to pay the 
bill, put up with the stench and the menace to health. 

On the matter of bureaucracy—that word health brings up the 
second phase of the drive to sabotage Senator LoNerGan’s efforts in 
the Senate. The bureaucrats seek to insist that the entire prob- 
lem is one of public health, and that, therefore, the Federal Public 
Health Service should have full charge of dealing with pollution 
in America’s navigable rivers. Actually, the Vinson bill, without 
the Senate amendments in it, becomes nothing more nor less than 
a proposal to have another survey. Another survey on a matter 
on which countless hundreds of surveys have already been made; 
countless surveys which have recommended many fine things; 
countless surveys for which the authorities have patted the experts 
doing the surveying on the back, sung their praises to high 
heaven, called them noble gentlemen and upstanding citizens, 
and then neatly and carefully stuffed the reports away in con- 
venient pigeonholes, to gather dust, rot and decay like a million 
other surveys. 

There is a million dollars involved—as a starter—and think what 
a bureau in Washington can do with a million dollars to start a 
nice new survey on an already supersurveyed subject! Consider 
the patronage involved; consider the job holders to be foisted on 
the public back. Thus too many industrialists seek to join hands 
with the Washington bureaucrats and together drive to emasculate 
the only sound bill that has ever been put forward to deal with 
stream pollution on a national basis. 

Of course, the immediate counterclaim is that one points to the 
danger of bureaucracy, and then the bill, as amended today, pro- 
poses to set up a new Federal board, which would mean a new 
bureaucracy. Ah, yes; but to the unsuspecting, uninitiated citizen, 
that is bureaucratic and chamber of commerce sophistry. For 
which would you have, a bureaucracy eating the public revenue 
and giving nothing concrete, helpful, or worth while in return, or 
a bureaucracy that consumes public revenue, but by its work saves 
the public millions more than the public spends upon that 
bureau's upkeep? The answer is obvious. 

It is clear also that pollution is a national problem and can 
only be dealt with successfully on that basis. For when it comes 
to a matter of State cooperation, there simply isn’t any. That has 
been proven and demonstrated by bitter experience. Two States 
face opposite each other, divided by a river. Why should one 
State try to clean up that river if the politics of the other 
State don’t care to join in that clean-up battle? But one does 
not begin to realize the overpowering, overwhelming importance 
cf the story wrapped up in stream pollution in the United States 
until one leaves the cities and all their dirty stained waters and 
bathes one’s face in the freshets in the hills and drinks the 
mountain water, which is crystal pure in its origin and should be 
pure as it runs into our great rivers. As Grover Ladner once 
wrote, “God made the rivers, but man made them sewers.” Con- 
gressmen who will not be bluffed by the campaign to destroy the 
Lonergan amendments to the Vinson bill will be doing a service to 
their Nation, the import of which they may not realize. That is 
what I learned today while hunting for deer at Skytop. 


Politics and Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAT HARRISON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER 8, 
1937 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, Fask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered on 
November 8, 1937, on the Evening Star forum by Hon. James 
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A. Farley, chairman of the Democratic National Committee, 
on the subject Politics and Patriotism. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN JAMES A. FARLEY, OF THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, ON THE EVENING STAR FORUM, NOVEMBER 8, 1937 


Human ingenuity manages to meet every situation that the 
shifting progress of mankind encounters. Sometimes and in some 
countries the powers in authority, for their own purposes, hinder 
the application of the new processes, but in this fortunate land of 
— where the people actually rule, we make the fullest use of 

em. 

This is a time when it is particularly necessary that there 
should be communion between the Government and its citizens. 
So much is happening here and elsewhere that concerns the life 
and happiness of every individual that if it were not for this new 
agency of communication the public mind would inevitably be 
confused, and partisanship instead of logic would govern the 
thoughts of our count: en. 

I am referring to the radio, which enables me tonight to talk 
directly to Ido not know how many millions of people. If I have 
any message, that message goes to my Nation-wide audience, un- 
adulterated and unchanged. It is not subject to, for instance, the 
necessity of condensation which sometimes compels newspapers to 
pick out merely what they deem the high points of an address. 
It will be uncontaminated by coincident editorial comment which 
seeks to sway readers either toward or away from the subject 
matter of as . 

Republican or Democrat, Socialist or Independent, a speaker is 
enabled to talk to the people, and the people are enabled to draw 
their own conclusions and make their own deductions and form 
their own opinions, 

I have no fault to find with the newspapers. Indeed, if it were 
not for this forum of the Washington Star, I would not have the 
opportunity tonight of expressing certain thoughts that I hope 
may be of interest to my listeners. This forum is another mani- 
festation of the fine spirit of loyalty to the freedom of speech that 
has made our country what it is. Every editor has, of course, a 
perfect right to his opinion and he would not be loyal to his trust 
if he did not endeavor to impress upon his readers the views that 
he considers correct and of service to his country. So here we 
have a newspaper opposed in a general way to the policies of the 
Roosevelt administration giving equal privilege to a supporter of 
the administration with those whose views perhaps coincide with 
the newspaper’s own viewpoint. 

It is, I believe, unfortunate that some newspapers because of 
the financial support of a particular group feel called upon to 
voice the sentiment of that group rather than the sincere opinion 
of the editor. But that is another story and, incidentally, is 
another example of where the radio affords a means of correcting 
a situation. I am not here tonight to complain of or assail what 
I deem a misuse of editorial opportunity. On the whole, the news- 
paper world has handled the side of the political controversy on 
which I am enlisted with reasonable fairness in its news columns. 
I have little right to find fault with what appears on the edi- 
torial page, provided that that editorial page represents an honest 
view and does not alter the facts to make them agree with the 
newspaper's policies. 

The developments of the last 5 years have been helpful to popular 
government in more ways than one. I believe that the terms of the 
present administration at Washington have accomplished more 
for the preservation and extension of popular government than any 
similar period since the early days of the Republic. But there is 
another element of progress that is perhaps of even greater impor- 
tance. The controversies that have arisen, the circumstance of 
legislation affecting directly the lives of every element, have stirred 
the political consciousness of this country. Actually, we are all 
in politics today. The great industrial magnate, the financial 
chieftains in Wall Street, the farmer, the mechanic, and even the 
hitherto forgotten man or woman without a job—they are all in 
politics, and to some extent they are all politicians. There is a 
curious delusion about politics—of lesser intensity today than in 
the past, but still prevailing to some extent—that there is some- 
thing almost wicked about the processes through which we get our 
government. It is true that all politicians are not perfect, any 
more than that all bankers, or all merchants, or all workingmen 
are perfect. In every branch of the complex fabric of our social 
system there develops racketeers, chiselers, and even criminals. So 
it is with politics. Under a republican form of government no 
other means is provided for the establishment of national policies 
and the placing of individuals in the posts of authority and 
responsibility. 

Politics may be as pure or impure as the people themselves deter- 
mine. I don’t know how often I have heard eminent and suc- 
cessful men announce that they are businessmen and not interested 
in politics. It has always seemed to me that that was a confession 
of neglected duty rather than a boast of superiority. If the wrong 
kind of politician gets control and uses his office for his own advan- 
tage, it is largely the fault of those people who conceive them- 
selves too busy to be interested in their own government, except 
when that government adopts a policy that they deem hurtful to 
their particular interest or withholds a privilege that they have 
previously enjoyed. 

Nowadays you do not hear that boast so often. That is a good 
thing, for a government cannot be better than the mass of the 
people who are governed. No administration can be successful 














unless it represents the will and works for the welfare of the ma- 
jority. No government can endure that disregards the rights of 
either majority or minority, for the day of reckoning must always 
come when the people themselves decide whether their governors 
have been faithful stewards of the Nation's welfare. 

So the advent into politics of these gentlemen who have a mis- 
taken idea that the sole purpose of government should be to see 
to it that they make all the money possible regardless of the pros- 
perity of customers, consumers, or employees has its advantages. 
When they get close to their government it is to be hoped that 
some of them, at least, may be converted to the thought that a 
wholly prosperous community will give them more business and 
more consistent profits than one in which wages are so low as to 
make it impossible for the wheels of commerce to revolve freely. 
Then they may recognize the fallacy of their idea that they are 
singled out for persecution in the matter of taxes or such regula- 
tions as are contemplated in the wage and hour bill. They will 
come to understand that their government is just as much inter- 
ested in their prosperity as their own chambers of commerce, of 
the manufacturers’ associations, or like organizations. Their gov- 
ernment is not so stupid as to believe that it could make a success 
of administration by starving business or by making it impossible 
for business to make reasonable profits. 

As you know, I am around New York City a great deal, and I 
have listened to quite a number of important citizens who, for the 
moment, seem to feel that something terrible is happening to them. 
I wender in which country these gentlemen would be more con- 
tented. They would have something to worry about in one of the 
nations governed by a dictator, who not only would tell them what 
hours and wages would be, but would levy on their personal for- 
tunes as well as their business profits at his own sweet will. Or in 
one of those other nations whose necessities for armament compel 
a@ taxation rate that makes ours look trivial. 

I wonder, furthermore, how these people figure out that in a 
world almost wholly disturbed they should somehow be permitted 
here to proceed in the manner of the old regime where they enjoyed 
a ducal immunity from the economic problems of the people 
generally. Now, mind you, I am talking of men who think they 
are good citizens, who regard themselves as the bulwark of national 
prosperity. It is difficult to get them to realize that the United 
States is today the happiest country in the world. No threat of 
socialism, communism, or dictatorship hangs over them. They are 
free to make what investments they please or to make no invest- 
ments. The banks to which they entrust their money are safe- 
guarded and bulwarked by more precautionary measures than the 
financial institutions anywhere else in the world. 

It would seem that men so situated would be at pains to instill 
confidence instead of disseminating fear. If they think some of 
the taxes are too high, or some of the tax measures too drastic, 
the way is open to them to put their case before Congress. They 
ought to know that no Congress willingly imposes greater taxes 
than the necessity of the country demands. Under the legislation 
that has been put on the books in the last 5 years their businesses 
have climbed up from the dismal swamp of depression to a divi- 
dend-paying eminence. If any one of them would for a moment 
contrast the present position of his enterprises with what they 
were before those measures were put on the statute books, I would 
think that he would feel deeply grateful for those enactments 
rather than highly resentful. 

I do not think any of them has a very clear idea of what he 
is afraid of. They talk about the wage and hour bill that is up 
for enactment at the special session of Congress. Nobody knows 
the form it will take ultimately. Our national legislators are still 
working on it. These Members of Congress are perhaps more 
acutely conscious of what is involved than any other group in the 
United States. They are responsible to their constituents and 
they know that unless the performance of their duties is satis- 
factory to their home people there will be new faces at the Capitol. 

Perhaps the fault lies less with these trembling capitalists than 
with the amateur economists enlisted in the anti-New Deal 
campaign. 

What people ought to understand is that such questions as are 
involved in the wage and hour bill and in farm legislation, for 
example, have really no place in partisan politics. I believe I am 
safe in asserting that if Franklin D. Roosevelt had been a reac- 
tionary our political adversaries would have been just as loud in 
their criticism and would themselves have espoused the liberal 
view. In other words, in partisan politics the fellow on the other 
side is never correct; no matter whether he goes to the right or 
the left, or sticks to the middle of the road. 

It is a general impression, I know, that a dominant party feels 
it the occasion of rejoicing when the opposition party is reduced 
to helplessness and hopelessness. As a politician, I may entertain 
sentiments similar to these, but as an American citizen I can see 
many, many dangers in the too great dominance of one of our 
political organizations. No party is great enough to feel itself 
above criticism. I believe that a strong opposition minority is 
absolutely necessary under our system of government. I believe 
that good government is the only permanent guaranty of political 
success. I mean by that that political strategies cannot keep one 
party in power unless that party delivers the goods in making and 
keeping our country contented and prosperous to the extent that 
government can compass those ideal conditions. This is true not 
only of a national administration but of State and city govern- 
ments as well. 
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Of course, there is a limit to the capacity of Government to con- 
trol or direct every event Convulsions of nature, floods and 
droughts, may disturb the progress of our prosperity No govern- 
ment can stop these, but what it can do and what our Government 
is endeavoring to do is to take such steps as will mitigate the con- 
sequences of such disasters. That is what the soil-erosion projects 
and the flood-control enterprises and the forest-conservation work 
of the C. C. C., for instance, really mean. Economic measures 
should be as clear out of the fleld of politics as should our inter- 
national relations. Nobody knows where conditions that exist in 
Europe and in Asia may lead the world. Nobody knows how the 
possible eventualities of these situations may hit our own 
and comfort. Nations engaged in desperate wars are seldom scru- 
pulous in their observance of the rights of neutrals. Naturally o 
Government must avoid involvement in these struggles. Peace in 
a war-minded world is not something that can be attained auto- 
matically. It requires skill and patience and untiring watchful- 
ness. It implies preparedness, for in the fury of war it is only the 
nation that the combatants know is capable of resisting that is 
immune from aggression 

What I am trying to convey is that there is an appalling respon- 
sibility in government beyond the mere levying of taxes and main- 
taining law and order among ourselves. And the only means I 
know of keeping a government on its toes so that it will exercise 
all its functions for the benefit of all our people is the existence 
of a minority party of such strength as will provide an alternative 
if the party in powe. falls down. Therefore it is with real regret 
that I view the present course of our opposition. If it objects to 
the Democratic policy it ought to have a policy of its own to offer 
as an alternative. It ought to have leadership in which its mem- 
bers have confidence. It ought to have a program; and it ought 
to have courage to announce that program. It can get nowhere by 
fuming at flyspecks on the fabric of the administration of public 
affairs. Intelligent criticism must be the province of a minority 
party if that minority party is to amount to anything. Whenever 
it points to a flaw it is incumbent upon it to propose at the same 
time a remedy. In that way alone can a minority party be of serv- 
ice to the country. Mere calling of names or explosive generalities 
conveying merely the thought that it could do better with the job 
of government than the fellow who has the responsibility can help 
neither the Republican Party nor the United States at large 

Perhaps I am not technically accurate in referring to my own 
political group as the dominant party. No party has a dictatorship 
over our country. The actual power that makes and unmakcs 
administrations resides in that great army that is independent 
in politics, that votes for those things it deems best for our people 
regardless of the label on the ticket. The regular organizations, 
however strong and efficient, are not large enough numerically to 
win an election by themselves. What they do is to give expres- 
sion to certain principles. After that, it is up to them to con- 
vince a sufficient number of the people outside of the organiza- 
tion to vote with them to effect those policies—which means to 
elect the candidates pledged to those policies 

The present administration came into power, and remains tn 
power, because it offered a program that millions of Republicans, 
independents, people of every party and of no party, endorsed and 
therefore joined the rank and file of the Democrats on election 
day. So it is this aggregation of political and nonpolitical ele- 
ments that is behind Franklin D. Roosevelt 

No government that ever existed, no government that could 
even be imagined, can please everybody. No President of the 
United States from Washington down has failed to incur criticism, 
having his motives impugned, his sincerity assailed, and his ability 
doubted. The greatest of these Presidents have generally come 
in for the most vicious and extravagant of these barrages of 
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hostility. I suppose it will always be so. Strong men provoke 
resistance and hostility. It is only the weaklings that even partly 
escape. 


But our good old country rolls on, ever greater, ever advancing, 
and the bitter controversies of today become only a casual foot- 
note in the history books of tomorrow. 

How much attention do any of us pay to the charge that George 
Washington aspired to a crown; that Thomas Jefferson ignored 
the Constitution and flouted the Supreme Court; that Andrew 
Jackson was a fire-eating duelist who consulted nothing but his 
own roughneck desires in making his decisions; or that Lincoln 
plunged the country into a terrible war because he would not heed 
the counsel of the conservatives of his day? Yet, who can say 
that in their time the bitter minorities that assailed and lampooned 
these great Presidents were not of use? 

One political campaign parallels the history of another. We 
have the same violent convulsions of feeling, the same intemperate 
attacks, and out of it all we get a pretty fair average of efficiency 
in public office and a contribution to the general happiness of our 
people. 

Democracy is not a perfect form of government, but it is the 
best that humanity has so far been able to devise. One demon- 
stration of the comparative excellence of our system is the en- 
viable position of the United States among the great nations cf 
the world. We are almost the only people who can go to bed at 
night without dread that the specter of war, or revolution, or 
tyranny will confront us in the morning. 

We are a country without fear—except the fear entertained 
by a comparatively few prosperous people that they may not make 
as much money as they would like to make and that somehow 
politics is to blame for that. 
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And, my friends, even those of you who have entertained the 
thought that politics is something evil, something unfashionable, 
and something to be avoided, permit me to tell you, as I say good- 
night to the Star Forum audience, that it is this same politics 
that has given you the blessings to which I have referred. 


The Federal Budget and the National Welfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY WAYNE C. TAYLOR, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE TREASURY, NEW YORK CITY, DECEMBER 7, 1937 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Wayne C. Taylor, Fiscal Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, before the Economic Club, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, on Tuesday, December 7, 1937, on the subject 
of “The Federal Budget and the National Welfare.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The subject which the Economic Club has asked me to discuss 
tonight is the Federal Budget and the national welfare. The posi- 
tion of words as well as their fundamental meaning is of tre- 
mendous importance. Those of you who may have struggled with 
advertising copy know that merely changing the order of words 
may entirely change the emphasis and significance of a message. 
Therefore, I am going to transpose the words of the subject so 
that it now reads, “The National Welfare and the Federal Budget.” 
I am making this transposition largely because I have listened to 
so many discussions about budgets and figures which never got 
beyond the mechanics of how a budget should be presented or 
how accurate a particular figure is. Most of you have been ex- 
posed to similar hardships in your homes, your business meetings, 
and in your welfare and civic activities. Almost equally trying 
ences mar similar meetings when the combatants are unable 
to decide what they want to budget. On the whole I think that 
the arguments on mechanics and figures are the most painful and 
the least productive, so I am transposing the words of the subject 
as I have indicated in order, first, to discuss our national welfare. 
If we can agree on national welfare we won't have much trouble 
with how to present the Federal Budget, or how to work out a 
reasonable plan to pay for the amount of national welfare which 
we agree we need and can afford in any particular period. 

We can make several convenient divisions of national welfare, 
but I think that if we can first break it down into two major 
groups, all further subdivisions will present few difficulties. The 
two divisions which I suggest are the present and future welfare 
of the natural resources which are contained within our borders 
and the present and future welfare of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who now com our citizenry and that of their descend- 
ants. It must be obvious that unless we do a reasonably good job 
of developing, utilizing, and conserving our national resources, any 
steps that we may take toward improving the physical and mental 
well-being of our citizens will eventually be fruitless and will serve 
only to delay the inevitable day of reckoning. In fact, we already 
have strong evidence that urgent demands for payment for dam- 
ages which we incurred during our exuberant earlier years are 
being presented to us now. It must be devoutly hoped that the 
size of the bill combined with our advancing years as a nation 
will have the necessary sobering effect. 

In retrospect our treatment of our national resources is easy to 
understand but difficult to justify. Our ancestors were doubly 
blessed, first, by the extent of the resources themselves, and sec- 
ond, by the fact that the people who controlled them were few in 
number and ill equipped to defend their possessions against our 
aggressive and resourceful forbears, particularly after said forbears 
outnumbered them. Once in control our ancestors lost little time 
in developing these resources; in fact, they did an amazing job, but 
when we talk of the American system and the self-reliant, rugged 
individualist pioneers who carved an empire out of the wilderness, 
we should remember that they had some pretty good material to 
work on, that nobody was bothering them very much while they 
worked, and that practically every boat brought eager helpers who 
had heard about the land of honey and opportunity. When the 
helpers didn't come fast enough they turned to forcible recruiting 
methods which left trails of disaster in their wake which are even 
now far from obliterated. We can be proud of the speed with 
which the pioneers answered the knock of opportunity, but when 
we thank them for the heritage which they have passed on to our 
generation we might ask them why they left so much for us to 
clean up. 
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Various attempts have been made to estimate the damages, to 
check the practices which create these problems, and to establish 
@ coordinated plan under which intelligent national and regional 
action can be carried out. We know much more about the prob- 
lems than we have ever known before, but we still lack the author- 
ity and the means to establish a coordinated effort. If we had 
realized the full extent of these problems even as late as 25 years 
ago, and if we had drawn adequate plans for dealing with them, 
much of the deterioration which faces us now could have been 
avoided and we would have been in a position to budget the 
required expenditures on a reasonably intelligent flexible basis. 
If we had been in a position more fully to concentrate on national 
maintenance when we entered the depression, we would have much 
more for our money today. Expenditures of this character are 
necessities; they correspond to the maintenance account of a 
railroad or of an industrial plant; they can be deferred for short 
periods, but they cannot be evaded permanently. 

There must be general agreement that proper maintenance of 
our national resources should be included in any program of 
national welfare. 

Assuming that we can insure our supply of raw materials by 
adequate and intelligent national maintenance expenditures, we 
can carry the industrial analogy a step further and discuss plant 
improvements. It seems almost unnecessary to say that no well- 
managed industrial concern would go in for extensive plant addi- 
tions and improvements if its management were not satisfied that 
its sources of raw material and its markets were reasonably assured. 

Proper plant improvements must be designed with utility upper- 
most in our minds. If we can add beauty to utility, so much the 
better, but we must be constantly on guard against men with what 
you might describe as a monument complex. Our great cities 
are already sufficiently decorated with tributes of this character 
to the vision of some of our master builders. Incidentally some- 
what unpleasant reminders of their visions decorate the portfolios 
of our closed banks. 

While national or government plant improvement programs 
should adhere to the same rules, the character and purpose of 
many government plant additions present special circumstances 
which make a transition from necessity to utility, to beauty, to ex- 
travagant luxury almost imperceptible. Largely because we did 
not have a properly prepared plan for national maintenance we 
supplemented our scattered efforts in that field with a program of 
public construction which created employment in practically every 
industry. The work was well and honestly done, and our country 
can well afford occasional efforts of this type, but we cannot in- 
clude anything beyond necessity construction in any fundamental 
program of national welfare. 

It is the second major division of national welfare which pre- 
sents the greatest challenge: The present and future welfare of 
the men, women, and children who live within our borders. What 
do we as a nation want for them? What do they as individuals 
want from their Government? Where do you start? Where do 
you stop? 

History indicates no stopping places, nor should we search for 
them, but we can designate and strive to attain nearby objectives, 
goals which our own generation can hope to reach. It really doesn’t 
make much difference where we start, as long as we start from the 
realities of today. 

Just as our natural resources and the machines which we have 
created to make them serve us are proper subjects for national 
pride, so is the population itself. It is fine human material. 
These men and women and their ancestors came here because they 
didn’t like things where they were or because they heard about 
the opportunities here. They brought with them their restlessness, 
but they also carried with them their desire for something better, 
their courage, their strength, their ingenuity, and their adaptability. 
They have transmitted these qualities to their descendants and we 
shall hand them on to our successors. 

Each of these men and women has individual capabilities, tastes 
and talents; most of them can rise to great heights in emergen- 
cies—all that many of them need is the opportunity to be produc- 
tive, they furnish their own incentives. Some unfortunates are 
so handicapped that they are unable to become truly productive, 
and others are later forced to curtail their productive efforts when 
they are stricken by physical or mental illness. We do not know 
how many of our fellow citizens are thus handicapped; we may 
find that a high percentage of the stranded sections of our popu- 
lation consists of these unfortunates who, for one reason or another, 
cannot take part in the productive efforts of their generation. But 
we do know that we have sufficient natural resources and more 
than enough fully equipped productive individuals to give these 
unfortunates the simple care and protection which they require 
during their comparatively short stay within our borders. We can 
unhesitatingly include their care and protection in any minimum 
program of national welfare. 

For the capable, able-bodied, intelligent citizens we must be sure 
that they are given physical and mental preparation adequate for 
them to take full part in the productive activities of their contem- 
poraries. When they enter the productive period of their lives they 
must be given every opportunity and incentive to be truly produc- 
tive in the fields in which their individual capabilities and talents 
will be most effective. We cannot tell what individual incentives 
may hold the greatest appeals; for example, red ribbons, high 
sounding titles, the affection and respect of fellow citizens or of 
an individual, the warm feeling of satisfaction which a job well 
done instills, the desire to possess something which is considered 
to be particularly useful or especially beautiful, have all offered 
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effective incentives in various periods of world history. We can 
tell, however, when incentives and opportunities are lacking or 
appear to be lacking, and when we find such conditions we must 
hasten to correct them, for, in the last analysis, the efforts of the 
productive group must provide protection for the period of prepa- 
ration, care for the unfortunates, and minimum comfort and 
security for those who have passed on into gentle twilight which 
should pervade the last hours of the lives of American citizens. 

In making these adjustments we shall make mistakes; the 
factors are so complex and the balance is so delicate that no single 
adjustment can be counted on, but it is my strong conviction that 
we should err on the side of maximum opportunity rather than on 
the side of maximum individual incentive, particularly in the case 
of the incentives which we express in terms of dollars and cents. 

Maximum opportunities and adequate incentives must certainly 
be added to our program of minimum national welfare. 

It is impossible to think of our national welfare without thinking 
of government, whether local, State, or National, the powers and 
responsibilities which we have entrusted to its many subdivisions, 
its organization, and the men and women who attempt to make 
these subdivisions function. It is easy to describe an ideal de- 
mocracy; it is easier still to say that the only thing wrong with 
our Government at any particular period is the selection, which 
we and our fellow citizens have helped to make, of the men and 
women who hold our elective or appointive offices. But it is not 
easy to make the effort, which we must make if we are to correct 
structural faults which become glaringly apparent to anyone who 
takes the trouble to examine our governmental organizations. 

When you choose to undertake this essential and urgent exami- 
nation you will find, as I have found, that most of the men and 
women who have chosen the Federal Government service as a career 
do an amazingly good job, but that despairing of any action which 
will remove their primary organization handicaps, they have worked 
out individual extralegal methods which permit them to carry on 
your business. I have less first-hand knowledge of State and 
local government personnel, but I believe that you will also find 
many willing and capable public servants in these smaller govern- 
ment organizations who are similarly handicapped. 

One of your guests of honor this evening has recently com- 
pleted an economic survey of American shipping and our im- 
portant Government activities in this field. In his public report 
he has stated that not less than 50 separate Federal bureaus exer- 
cise some measure of jurisdiction over shipping. His problem is a 
comparatively simple one because he has only to deal with other 
Federal agencies, and he need not take into consideration the over- 
lapping and indeterminate State and local jurisdictions and re- 
sponsibilities, which complicate many other fields of Government 
activity. I can assure you that no private enterprise could sur- 
vive if it were so handicapped unless it happened to completely 
control some essential raw material, and even then it would sur- 
vive only until some one devised a substitute. In our search for 
monopolies which gouge the consumer, we can ill afford to pass 
by the Government monopoly which we and our fellow citizens 
have taken the trouble to create and apperently tolerate. By its 
very nature it is our own creation and only by our own positive 
decisions, expressed through our chosen representatives in our 
local, State, and National legislative assemblies can we correct 
its structural faults. 

In reaching our decisions, we must clearly recognize that mod- 
ern transportation and communication have broken down the 
lines, which now attempt to subdivide responsibilities, to such an 
extent that they have lost whatever economic significance they 
may have once possessed. We are citizens of a unified nation 
where sectional economic interests are strong, but not overpower- 
ingly so, and as a unified nation we must reorganize our laws and 
our governmental machinery to enable our own Federal Govern- 
ment to deal intelligently with truly national problems and to 
assure that truly local problems are handled efficiently and will- 
ingly by local governments. It is my strong feeling that we must 
add to our list of urgent minimum national welfare requirements 
efficient simplified Government organization for our local ctm- 
munities, our States, and our National Government. 

Practically all past and present actions of governments are re- 
flected in governmental budgets, governmental tax structures, and 
the indebtedness of governments. They record the old and new 
activities and responsibilities which have been entrusted to gov- 
ernments; they show wars which have been waged, floods, 
droughts, and other visitations of Nature, and past depressions; 
they register the current policies of nations, whether they fear 
attack or are preparing to be aggressors, whether they are develop- 
ing, conserving, or wasting their national resources; the current 
productive efforts of their population; the current condition of 
private and public credit and those intangible but all-important 
items, confidence or lack of confidence of their own citizens and 
of the citizens of other countries, in the future of a nation or in 
the current policies of those entrusted with the conduct of its 
affairs; all these and many more factors of importance eventually 
appear in these records of the past and present. They can only 
disappear if the records themselves are destroyed. History teaches 
us that this action only occurs when a nation loses its identity or 
when its people rise in revolt, overthrow its government, and com- 
pletely repudiate its past. 

Our own Federal records show vividly the remarkable develop- 
ment of our rich resources, the industry of our people, and the 
tragic mistakes which have marred our short history. The dis- 
graceful Civil War which interrupted our internal development, 
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our abortive experiment in conquest, our crusade to make the 
world safe for democracy, the new era, the depression which it 
helped to create, and the great progress which we have made in 
our efforts to emerge from it, and to guard against similar occur- 
ences are all clearly portrayed in the voluminous reports which our 
Government presents to its citizens. 

The number of these reports and the manner in which they 
tabulate daily, monthly, and annual changes in the financial con- 
dition of our Federal Government offer us complete up-to-date 
information as soon as these changes can be recorded, but we 
must look to public statements of policy by responsible admin- 
istration executives, to current discussions and actions of our rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to expressions of opinion by private 
citizens if we wish to understand or anticipate what these reports 
will show in the near or distant future. 

The President, the Secretary of the Treasury, and other admin- 
istration spokesmen have vigorously and repeatedly stated their 
convictions that untimely, uneconomic expenditures in the form of 
public works or excessive subsidies to areas, industries, and eco- 
nomic groups must stop. Many of our representatives in both 
houses of Congress have endorsed these statements, and polls of 
public sentiment have clearly indicated that the country realizes 
the necessity for a balanced Budget. 

We can look at the future with renewed confidence as we see 
this evidence accumulate, but we can be a little discouraged when, 
in the face of these urgent demands in the national interest, we 
observe the reluctance of special areas, industries, and economic 
groups to remove as much as one foot from the trough or even to 
move over to make room for a really hungry fellow citizen and the 
expressions of those who apparently represent these special inter- 
ests in Congress. 

We must reluctantly agree that any representative in either 
House of Congress who is incapable of thinking and acting in the 
national interest when the national interest is so clear is not quali- 
fied to represent a section of this country in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or one of our States in the United States Senate. 

Without fear of contradiction, I add the elimination of untimely. 
uneconomic Federal expenditures and a balanced Federal Budget to 
our list of minimum national-welfare requirements. 

I offer no further suggestions for immediate objectives. In our 
cwn thinking and in our approach to our national problems we 
must realize that this is a transition period in the world, and that 
peoples and thoughts are on the march. When this transition 
period started doesn’t make much difference, nor is it important 
for us to know when the individual movements came into being. 
But we must recognize the fact that if we include constitutional 
monarchies under the general heading of democracies, all the re- 
cruits which the two major movements have been able to attract 
have come from the ranks of democracies, and that the movement 
in the Far East, though it is different in character, also represents 
the march of a state wl ose policies embody most of the totalitarian 
principles into the territory of a state which was working night and 
day toward an oriental adaptation of a strong democracy. 

It is not necessary for us to envisage an ultimate conflict of 
these two marching columns, nor is it necessary for us to wonder 
if one of these columns might at some future time march actively 
against us. But we would be foolish indeed if we did not examine 
every aspect of our national life to satisfy ourselves that it still 
offers the vital appeal which brought our democratic form of gov- 
ernment into being. If we do this seriously, and if we consciously 
devote to our national problems the effort and the intelligence 
which they deserve, we need have no fear of other political faiths 
or of new “isms” as yet unborn. But if we hesitate, looking first 
at one marching column and then at the other, we may find that 
we have neither a destination nor followers. 

In striving for our solutions, it matters not where we come from 
or what we think; if we make the effort, we can find the solution. 
We must approach our problems with confidence in ourselves, with 
respect for our fellow citizens and their opinions, and without fear, 
distrust, or hate in our hearts. If we cannot meet these simple 
requirements, there will be no place for us at the council table, and 
we will have to abide by decisions in which we have taken no part. 


The Equal Rights Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 15 (legislative day of Tuesday, 
November 16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD R. BURKE, OF NEBRASKA, 
DECEMBER 14, 1937 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, last evening the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burke! delivered a very 
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interesting address before the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party at Washington, D. C. The address 
was broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting Co. The sub- 
ject of the address was “The Equal Rights Amendment.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


On the 3d day of next January the second regular session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress will be called to order. It is now assured 
that one of the early matters to receive consideration will be the 
resolution submitting to the States the equal-rights amendment to 
the Constitution. What is thet amendment? It is short. Its 
meaning cannot be misunderstood. It reads: 

“Men and women shall have equal rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 

That resolution is now pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and of the House. More than that: In 
each case it has behind it the unanimous favorable report of a 
subcommittee. Anyone familiar with legislative procedure will 
realize how important a consideration is the favorable report of a 
subcommittee. If a majority of the 18 members of the Senate 
committee and of the 25 members of the House group can be con- 
vinced of the wisdom and fairness of the proposal, the resolution 
will move out and take its place on the calendar of each House. 
In due course it will be reached for consideration. There will then 
rest on the proponents the very heavy burden of securing approval 
by a two-thirds majority in the Senate and in the House. There is 
at least reasonable ground to hope that such a number may be 
persuaded that this is a question of so great importance that the 
voters of the 48 States should have the right to pass judgment 
thereon. Favorable action must then b> obtained, and within 7 
years from the date of submission, in 36 States. This, in short, is 
the legislative status of the proposed amendment. Ways and means 
of securing, first, favorable committee action, then approval by 
Congress, and finally ratification by the country are engaging, I 
have no doubt, the serious attention of the host of forceful and 
intelligent women who have for so long, and with such marked 
ability and persistence, been directing this movement. 

May we at this time briefly enumerate and weigh some of the 
considerations that will move certain people to vigorously oppose, 
others to heartily support, this proposed amendment? I cannot 
do better, it seems to me, than to recite my own experience with 
the problem. 

Upon the first of an amendment of any kind to the 
Constitution I remind myself that in that document the deliberate 
will of the people is expressed. So imbued with wisdom and vision 
were the able men who drafted it that for 150 years it has well 
served its purpose with but very few changes. Amending the Con- 
stitution is a serious matter, not to be lightly undertaken. My 
first reaction to this proposal was that there would be extreme 
difficulty in demonstrating the necessity of now writing into our 
fundamental law a provision that men and women shall have equal 
rights. I venture the assertion that this will be the immediate re- 
sponse of most citizens who have not had occasion to examine the 
question with care. So far as rights are concerned, they will ask, 
is there not already equality between men and women? The aver- 
age citizen will go on to say that in the matter of duties and obli- 
gations the law may indeed somewhat favor women, and he sees 
no objection to that. But that there really exist any discrimina- 
tions against women, so far as their rights are concerned, will be 
questioned, if not flatly denied. It becomes necessary, therefore, at 
the outset to convince the doubting ones that men and women do 
not have equal rights. Furthermore, proof should be offered that 
the best interests of women, and of society as a whole, will be 
advanced if there be an end to attempted discriminations and 
exemptions in favor of women. 

Now, it does not seem to me a matter of cular difficulty to 
maintain the burden of proof on both of ese propositions. Do 
men and women have equal rights under the law? It is only neces- 
Bary to suggest to the open-minded person that he take the time 
to examine the laws of the 48 States. As to be expected, he will 
find a great diversity. In some States there has been reached an 
approach to equality. In others very serious inequality exists. I 
shall merely suggest a few instances of unequal treatment that 
such an examination will disclose. 

(a) The right to hold public office: There are still some States 
in which women are declared by law to be ineligible to hoid certain 
Offices. Now there may well be certain public offices which women 
ought not to fill. If such be the case, those who are charged with 
the duty of electing or appointing the officeholder can very well 
be trusted to place a man in the position. So far as the law is 
concerned, equality requires that the opportunity shall be open to 
women to demonstrate that they have the necessary qualifications. 

(b) The right of jury service: In more than a score of States, 
either by constitutional or statutory provision, women are barred 
from rendering the important service of sitting in the jury box. 
In a number of other States, the permission is grudgingly granted, 
but not made mandatory as in the case of man. The effect is 
much the same as if the lawmakers were to say to women: “We 
don’t want you to serve on juries in this State. But if you insist, 
we will have to bear with you as well as we can.” 
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(c) The right to work: In more than half of the States women 
are prohibited by law from engaging in certain occupations. Again 
I say, there may be jobs that women ought not to try to fill. 
But the same is true of many men. This is a matter for in- 
dividual agreement, and not a proper subject for legal prohibition. 

(a) Wages, hours, and conditions of work: The wages and 
hours of work of women in certain occupations, are regulated, 
and work of women under specified conditions is prohibited, even 
though men engaged in the same calling are free from restrictions. 

(e) There are numerous other examples where, by law, men 
and women are not placed on an equality—in the establishment 
of a legal domicile, in the management and disposition of prop- 
erty, in the right to contract, in the rights and obligations of 
mothers respecting their children, etc. 

May we now consider the second point? Is it for the ultimate 
good of womankind, and of organized society, that discrimination. 
supposedly for the protection of women, should be written into the 
law? Take the question of jury service. Why should there be 
objection that in some jurisdictions women are relieved altogether 
of jury service, and in others are subject to call only at their own 
pleasure? I would answer, that as long as this inequality exists 
there will be pinned upon womanhood the badge of inferiority. It 
will not do to claim that the sole basis for this exemption is that 
the household and motherhood duties of women entitle them to 
special treatment. Back of that is the feeling of those who oppose 
removal of this type of inequality that women do not have the 
intelligence to render satisfactory jury service, that they are too 
subject to be carried away by emotional pleas, too apt to be influ- 
enced by superficial impressions rather than by the material evi- 
dence. Experience in Great Britain and elsewhere abroad, as well 
as in a number of States, completely refutes this contention. 

It may be said further that it is not fair, either to women or to 
society, to make available only to men the value of jury service as a 
training school for citizenship. With the duty of suffrage resting 
on women, they need the experience in the solution of problems 
to be obtained in no other way so well as requiring them to sit as 
triers of the facts in courts of law. 

Consider next the protective legislation enacted for women only, 
who engage in industrial work. A persuasive argument can be 
presented in support of this type of legislation on the grounds 
of humanitarianism and in recognition of the inexperience of 
women in bargaining for their own rights as workers. Close study 
of the question has convinced me that in the end it will be better 
for all workers if protection is thrown, not around any special 
group or class or sex, but around the job itself. Labor should be 
ercouraged in its insistence, and society should demand, that 
all work, no matter by whom performed, shall be under decent 
conditions, at a fair wage, and for reasonable hours. 

We may be further assured of the correctness of this conclusion 
when we consider that many of those who most vehemently sup- 

restrictions on women workers at heart do not want women 
in industry at all. They believe that each woman who is per- 
tuitted to hold down a job means the displacement of a man. 
Make the restrictions stiong enough, they think, and fewer women 
will be employed. In a period of widespread unemployment there 
is force to this argument. Yet it is essentially short-sighted. 
There ought to be, if we but had the sense to so arrange it, worth- 
while work under proper conditions for all, women and men alike. 
We do but obstruct and delay a real solution of the problem of 
employment, if we give heed to those who would restrict women 
workers in order to make more jobs for men. 

If, then, inequality does exist between men and women, if this 
unequal treatment, however worthy the motives that occasioned 
it, has outlived its usefulmess and deprives society of the full 
measure of the contribution that might be made by womankind, 
why should it be longer tolerated? There is only one answer. It 
has been so; therefore it must be right and should continue. 
Practically the same arguments that were used against the grant 
of full suffrage to women are now directed against this amend- 
ment, the purpose of which is to fully liberate women from man- 
made restrictions. 

It is worth while to repeat the wise words of Abigail Adams to 
her husband, John Adams, while he was serving as a Member of 
the Continental Congress. She wrote to her distinguished hus- 

“I long to hear that you have declared an independency, and, by 
the way, in the new code of laws, which I suppose it will be neces- 
sary for you to make, I desire you would remember the ladies and 
be more generous and favorable to them than were your ancestors. 
Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of husbands. 
Remember all men would be tyrants if they could.” 

Women have progressed a long way since those words were penned. 
In the face of the most stringent opposition they have demanded 
and received some degree of recognition of their right to be edu- 
cated, to participate in government, to enter the professions, to 
work—in a word, to live their lives in their own way as free human 
beings. There remains only the adoption of this simple amendment 
to the Constitution and women will stand upon an equal footing 
with men. You ask no — privileges. ou crave no favors 
because you are women. ou are willing to match your strength 
and your intelligence with your brothers. Write 
tion this amendment and women will be free to make their fullest 
possible contribution to the building of a 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE V. PARSONS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM H. DIETERICH, SENATOR FROM 
ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 3, 1937 


Mr. PARSONS. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Hon. WitL1am H. DIE£TERICH, 
United States Senator from Illinois, at a banquet held in the 
gold room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill., December 3, 
1937, in the interest of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway: 


I am appreciative of the privilege of discussing for a brief time 
the bill introduced in the House of Representatives by Congressman 
Parsons, authorizing the flow of a sufficient quantity of water 
from Lake Michigan for the purpose of making possible a com- 
mercially useful waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

I am in full sympathy with the object sought to be accom- 
plished by this measure, and I am conscious of its importance 
not only to the city of Chicago and the State of Illinois but, also, 
to the States lying within the Mississippi Valley, as well as the 
Nation as a whole. 

The movement to construct a commercially useful waterway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the Gulf of Mexico dates back 
far beyond the memory of any living man. The conception of 
this project is older than the Republic itself. The fight to accom- 
plish it is an important part of the history of the development 
of the great Central West. 

The interference and obstructions which now threaten to stran- 
gle and destroy its usefulness are not only shameful and selfish 
but constitute the most unjust denial of the legal rights of a 
people ever recorded in an opinion cf a court. 

The natural advantages which the people of any locality have 
a right to enjoy in the matter of transportation and communi- 
cation are too sacred to be bartered away or surrendered. In the 
present instance, Illinois and the States of the valley do not pur- 
pose to surrender their right to construct and maintain this 
waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. 

This waterway is essential to our prosperity in times of peace 
and indispensable for the national defense in times of war. 

Let me ask your indulgence while I recall to your minds the 
history of the development of this great artery of our national 
commerce. 

The science of geology, with every precision with which man 
can read the physical cluanges of the earth’s surface, points with 
unmistakable accuracy to the fact that, at no remote time, the 
Mississippi Valley and the Great Lakes were within the same 
watershed, and that the waters of Lake Michigan found their 
outlet through the Des Plaines, the Illinois, and the Mississippi 
Rivers to the Gulf of Mexico. 

At the time when the first explorers visited this region these 
waters were separated by only a shallow portage, if separated at all. 

When the early explorers, Marquette and Joliet, penetrated the 
wilderness in 1673, the geography of the country was not known 
other than that there was a chain of inland lakes lying in tha 
north central part of the continent and a great river finding its 
source in the Lakes region which flowed into the Gulf of Mexico. 

It must be remembered that during this early period of our 
country’s history—reaching into the early years of our Republic— 
water was the only method of transportation that could be looked 
forward to for the development of commerce. 

After the Revolutionary War, when our people began to settle 
the States of the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley, the problem 
of transportation was the important problem of the age. 

It was necessary that some means be found to carry the prod- 
ucts of the Lakes region to the ocean. 

Our ocean commerce at that time was with the nations of Europe, 
and the St. Lawrence was the natural waterway leading from the 
Lakes region to the sea. 

Efforts were made to effect some agreement with Great Britain 
for the joint use of the St. Lawrence by the two Nations, but to 
this Great Britain would not give consent. 

The rule of public law which at that time obtained in reference 
to the use of navigable rivers flowing across national boundaries 
was that the right of navigation belonged to all nations touching 
their banks. This rule was recognized by all the civilized nations 
of the world. 

However, disregarding the rule of public law in the case of the 
St. Lawrence, England boldly announced the doctrine that, inas- 
much as she was the sole owner of both banks of the river, she, 





and she alone, had the right to the use and control of the river 
for the purpose of navigation and refused to enter into any n - 
tiations concerning the same. 

This attitude on the part of Great Britain made it imperative 
for the proper development of our agricultural and commercial 
interests in the Great Lakes region, that we find another outlet 
for our ocean-going commerce 

Let me give you some citations from recorded history pertaining 
to this waterway. 

As early as 1808, Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury, 
urged upon the Senate that a canal be built which had for its 
purpose the reopening of the Great Lakes outlet to the sea by 
way of the waters of the Chicago, Des Plaines, Illinois, and 
Mississippi Rivers. 

In 1810 Corigress adopted a resolution offered by Peter B. Porter, 
Congressman from New York, having the same purpose in view 

In 1817 Congress adopted a resolution offered by John Holmes, 
of Massachusetts, requiring the Committee on Roads and Canals 
to investigate the expediency of this canal. 

Illinois was admitted to the Union in 1818 with a population of 
less than 60,000. 

In 1819 John Calhoun, Secretary of War, reco t tk 
canal be constructed on account of its import , 
and for military operations, following a report made in 
Maj. Stephen H. Long, of the United States Army 

In 1821 a resolution was adopted by Congress directing the 
Committee on Public Lands to determine what was necessary to 
construct this canal through the public lands of the United States. 

The correspondence between John Adams, Secretary of State, 
and the British Minister Plenipotentiary discloses that the British 
Government's attention was again called to the fact that upon the 
sound principles of public law, American citizens were legally 
entitled to navigate the St. Lawrence River, but the British Gov- 
ernment persisted in its refusal to recede from its position of 
claiming the exclusive right of navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
and persisted in its refusal to enter into negotiations regarding 
the same. 

In 1822 the Congress passed an act authorizing the State of 
Illinois to open this canal through the public lands, but, by rea- 
son of lack of funds, the State did not undertake its construction. 

In 1827 Congress again passed an act authorizing the State of 
Illinois to open this canal and provided therein that there should 
be granted to the State of Illinois lands to the amount of 284,000 
acres for the purpose of aiding the State im constructing the 
canal. 

In 1836 the act providing for the construction of the Llinois 
and Michigan Canal was passed by the State. 

The original design was for a deep-cut canal fed by gravity flow 
from Lake Michigan, but it was built on the shallow-cut plan and 
finally completed in 1848 at a cost of over six and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars. The canal was built to a width of 40 feet and 
a depth of 6 feet. 

It might be noted that the population of Chicago in 1848 was 
approximately 20,000. 

In 1866, pursuant to an act of Congress, the War Department 
recommended the enlargement of this canal. General Wilson, in 
presenting a survey for the improvement, called attention to the 
fact that, “The Illinois River seems to have been especially de- 
signed by nature as the line by which the waters of Lake Michigan 
are to be connected with the Mississippi.” He also stated, “A 
moment's consideration will show that at no remote period the 
waters of the lake must have been carried off by these streams, as 
well as by the St. Lawrence.” 

Reports of the Chief of Engineers made in 1868, 1880, 1884, and 
1887 show an entire accord on the part of the Federal Government 
and the State of Illinois to increase the capacity of this canal. 
In the report of the Chief of Engineers of 1887, he stated ihat, 
“The United States and the State of Illinois have long been com- 
mitted to the project of opening a water communication between 
the Mississippi River and the northern lakes of capacity sufficient 
for the wants of commerce and for the exigencies of our national 
defense, should these ever arise.” The report further states that, 
“The problem of connecting Lake Michigan with the Mississippi 
River by a commodious waterway that could be used for commer- 
cial, military, and naval purposes has received attention from our 
most thoughtful statesmen from the day of Albert Gallatin to the 
present.” 

In 1889 the Legislature of the State of Illinois passed an act, 
pursuant to which the present canal was constructed providing 
for an ultimate flow of 10,000 cubic second-feet 

This canal was completed in 1901, and has been in operation 
ever since. 

The legal right to withdraw water from Lake Michigan for sani- 
tary and navigation purposes had never been questioned by our 
own Government, or by any of the governments of the British 
possessions to the north bordering on such lakes. 

That the Chicago Drainage Canal was to become a link in the 
waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf was recognized by the Federal 
Government as early as 1896, when the Secretary of War author- 
ized the enlargement of the Chicago River in anticipation of the 
completion of the canal. 

The canal was again recognized as a part of this waterway when 
the Secretary of War authorized it to be opened on May 8, 1899, 
and again when the Secretary authorized the withdrawal of 3,333 
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cubic feet per second on April 9, 1901, and again when the Secre- 
tary of War authorized an increase of the flow of 4,167 cubic feet 
per second on December 5, 1901, and again when the Secretary of 
War authorized the construction of the Calumet Sag Canal, with 
a@ discharge capacity of not to exceed 2,000 cubic feet per second. 

In the meantime, the withdrawal of water through this canal 
had entered into negotiations and treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, which Governments had created an Interna- 
tional Waterways Commission composed of three members from 
Canada and three representing the United States to investigate 
and report upon the condition of the boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada and make such recommendations for 
improvements and regulations as to best serve the interests of navi- 
gation in said waters 

The United States representatives on this Commission were ap- 
pointed October 16, 1903, and the Canadian representatives were 
appointed January 7, 1905. The Commission began negotiations 
which finally resulted in the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. 

The question of the diversion of the waters for sanitary and 
other purposes by either of the high contracting parties was given 
careful consideration. 

On March 19, 1906, the American members of the International 
Waterways Commission submitted to Congress their report, in 
which they advised at that time that the Chicago Drainage Canal 
constructed under the authority of the State of Illinois was 
designed to divert 10,000 cubic feet per second, which water would 
naturally flow over Niagara Falls. That on the date of said 
report it had a capacity of 5,000 cubic feet per second, and that 
the flow had been limited by the Secretary of War to about 
4,200 cubic feet per second. 

The American members of the Commission found that the total 
amount of water authorized to be taken from Niagara River above 
the Falls to be 60,900 second-feet. 

They recommended that the Secretary of War be authorized to 
grant permits for the diversion on the American side to the 
amount of 28,500 cubic feet, to be allocated as follows: Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Manufacturing Co., 9,500; Niagara Falls 
Power Co., 8,600; Erie Canal, 400; and the Chicago Drainage 
Canal, 10,000. 

They recommended that the amount to be diverted on the 
Canadian side be 36,000 cubic feet per second, to be allocated as 
follows: Canadian Niagara Power Co., 9,500; Ontario Power Co., 
12,000; Electrical Development Co., 11,200; Niagara Falls Park 
Railway Co., 1,500; and Welland Canal, 1,800. 

On April 25, 1906, the Canadian members of the International 
Waterways Commission submitted their report, in which they 
recommended that there be a permitted diversion on the Canadian 
side of 36,000 cubic feet per second. 

They further recommended that on account of the construction 
of the drainage canal, which, when in full operation, would use 
about 10,000 cubic feet per second, the American side of the 
Niagara River should be limited to 18,500 cubic feet per second, 
making a total diversion as estimated by them of 28,500 on the 
American side as against 36,000 on the Canadian side. 

Afterward both the Canadian and the American Commissioners 
entered into a joint report to their respective Governments, in 
which they recommended as follows (I quote from sec. 3): “The 
Commission therefore recommend that such diversions, exlusive 
of water required for domestic use or the service of locks in navi- 
gation canals, be limited on the Canadian side to 36,000 cubic feet 
per second, and on the United States side to 18,500 cubic feet per 
second (and, in addition thereto, a diversion for sanitary purposes 
not to exceed 10,000 cubic feet per second be authorized for the 
Chicago Drainage Canal), and that a treaty or legislation be had 
limiting these diversions to the quantities mentioned.” 

Further in their report they found as follows (I quote from sec. 
48): “A careful consideration of all the circumstances leads us to 
the conclusion that the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
through the Chicago River will provide for the largest navigable 
waterway from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River which has 
ever been considered by Congress.” 

Pursuant to this report the Boundary Waters Treaty between 
this Government and Canada was signed by the President of the 
United States, the British authorities, and consent and approval 
were given by the Senate. 

The treaty recognizes the right of both the United States and 
Canada to use boundary waters and leaves the control of such use 
in the respective Governments except insofar as they agreed upon 
the division for power purposes at Niagara Falls. 

As to the provisions for which boundary waters may be used, 
the treaty provides: First, uses for domestic and sanitary purposes; 
second, uses for navigation; third, uses for power and irrigation 
purposes, 

It fixes the diversion for power purposes at Niagara Falls at 20,000 
cubic feet per second to be used on the American side, and 36,000 
cubic feet per second on the Canadian side, substantially as recom- 
mended by the Commissioners. 

That there was no disposition to interfere with the diversion 
of waters through the sanitary canal at Lake Michigan was evi- 
denced by the following language in the treaty: “The foregoing 
provisions shall not apply to or disturb any existing use of bound- 
ary waters on either side of the boundary.” 

The Dlinois Canal was, at that time, by authorization of Con- 
gress, acting through the Secretary of War, withdrawing 4,167 cubic 
feet per second from Lake Michigan for sanitary and navigation 
purposes. 
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As usual, our Canadian friends got the better of the negotia- 
tions. They were permitted to withdraw 36,000 cubic feet per 
second as against our 20,000 cubic feet, plus the amount to be 
diverted through the drainage canal estimated in the treaty at 
10,000 cubic feet per second. 

There was no reason why Canada should be given the advantage 
of a greater volume of water for the purpose of generating power 
except usual British nerve. 

The water-surface area lying within the United States was 
60,951 square miles, or 64 percent, as against 34,210 square miles, 
or 36 percent, in Canada. 

Not only this but the drainage-basin area of the Great Lakes, 
lying within the United States, is 176,050 square miles, as against 
122,030 square miles in Canada. The proportion being that 59 
percent of the drainage-basin area is in the United States and 
41 percent in Canada. With this must be considered the fact that 
the rainfall is much heavier in the United States in the tributary 
area than in the Canadian area. 

Elihu Root was Secretary of State when this treaty was nego- 
tiated and appeared before the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate in the matter of the ratification of the treaty. 

When asked why no specific mention of the diversion of Lake 
Michigan through the Illinois & Michigan Canal was made, Mr. 
Root explained that he purposely refused to let them make men- 
tion of Lake Michigan, as he did not consider Lake Michigan as 
boundary waters. 

Mr. Root, when asked why he did not object to the unequal 
diversion for power purposes at Niagara, replied that “We are now 
taking 10,000 cubic feet a second out of Lake Michigan at Chicago, 
and I refused to let them say anything in the treaty about it. I 
would not permit them to say anything about Lake Michigan. I 
would not have anything in the treaty about it, and under the 
ee I thought I better not kick about this 36,000 cubic 
eet.” 

At and prior to the time that the boundary water treaty was 
entered into by the United States and Great Britain, water was 
flowing from Lake Michigan through the canal and thence on 
down through the Des Plaines, Illinois, and Mississippi Rivers in 
the amount of 4,167 cubic feet per second. 

This amount was being withdrawn by authority of permits issued 
by the Secretary of War under authorization of an act of the 
United States Congress. 

In fact we were withdrawing more than that amount, and it was 
recognized that this amount would ultimately be increased to the 
amount of 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

Up to this time no protest had been made by any State or any 
department of our Government challenging our right to withdraw 
this water. 

In 1920 plans for the improvement of the Illinois waterway from 
Utica to Lockport by and at the expense of the State of Ilinois 
were approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of War. 

On July 14, 1922, 34 years after the sanitary canal was author- 
ized and 21 years after it had been in actual operation, the State 
of Wisconsin filed suit in the United States Supreme Court against 
the State of Illinois to enjoin the State and its agencies from 
coe? any waters from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi 

alley. 

In the meantime the United States had filed suit to enjoin the 
flow of more than 4,167 cubic feet per second as authorized by 
Congress. In January 1925, a decree was granted enjoining the 
flow of more than such amount with the provision in the decree 
that the same should go into effect in 60 days without prejudice 
to any permit that might be issued by the Secretary of War 
according to law. 

Recognizing the necessity for a larger flow of water than had 
previously been permitted, the Secretary of War on March 3, 1925, 
and before said decree for injunction went into effect, issued a 
permit authorizing an annual average flow of 8,500 cubic feet 
per second from Lake Michigan for a period of 5 years. 

Following this permit the opposition to the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
waterway organized. Financed largely by Canadian power and 
other interests, they published propaganda to the effect that the 
withdrawal of water through this canal was lowering the lake 
levels, which would cause an injury to the commerce carried on 
from the lake ports. 

On October 5, 1925, the State of Wisconsin filed an amended bill 
for an injunction restraining the State of Illinois from withdraw- 
ing water through the canal for any purpose. 

On June 7, 1926, the Honorable Charles Evans Hughes was ap- 
pointed special master by the United States Supreme Court to take 
evidence and submit recommendations in the Lake Level case. 

At the October term, 1928, following the report and finding of the 
master in chancery, the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down a most startling opinion, in which it announced that this 
flow of water through a canal encouraged to be built by the Con- 
gress and authorized by our Government and recognized by treaty 
was without legal basis and was being flowed for an inadmissible 
purpose. 

The Court in its decree found that the withdrawal of water 
reduced the level of Lake Michigan 6 inches, and after indulging in 
the most visionary reasoning, found that in the year 1923 this lower- 
ing of lake levels had caused a loss of shipping of 3,340,000 ton- 
miles, as against a total of 81,466,902,000 ton-miles of that year’s 
commerce. 

The case was rereferred to the master for the purpose of advising 
with what speed the rights of the injured complainants could be 
restored, and the master found that after 1930 the withdrawal 
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should be reduced to 6,500 cubic second-feet, and that after Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, to 5,000 second-feet, and after December 31, 1938, to 
1,500 second-feet in order to restore the lake levels. 

Attention was called to the Court that at the very time they were 
handing down their decree the lake levels were higher than they 
had been in over 40 years. That there had been a rise in the Lake 
levels of Lake Michigan of approximately 4 feet since 1923, the year 
that they estimated the damage and that this rise had taken place 
without any lessening of the flow through the canal. But the Court 
held that the actual rise of 3 feet as compared with the theoretical 
fall of 6 inches was unimportant, that the fictitious injury must be 
repaired, and the Illinois waterways strangled. 

This was the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
acting in its legislative capacity, denying to the Congress the right 
of regulating the flow by the authority given to the Secretary of War 
and taking upon itself the right to prescribe and legislate what that 
flow should be. 

The record shows that when it became apparent that the water- 
way connecting the Lakes with the Gulf was going to be conStructed 
our Canadian friends and their sympathizers on our side of the 
border became extremely busy in promoting the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

When the War Department approved the plans of the Illinois 
waterway from Utica to Lockport, a Commission was immediately 
appointed to investigate and report on the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River between Lake Ontario and Montreal for 
navigation and power. 

This report was submitted to Charles Evans Hughes, then Sec- 
retary of State, by the joint secretaries of the Commission on 
January 6, 1922, and was in turn submitted by Mr. Hughes, the 
Secretary of State, to President Harding on January 14, 1922. 

The report contained estimates and surveys with reference to 
the construction of a seaway from Lake Ontario past the Interna- 
tional Rapids of the St. Lawrence. This report was submitted 
for the information of the Congress by President Harding on 
January 16, 1922. It made no mention of the Illinois Canal. 

On November 16, 1926, another joint commission, appointed to 
advise on the development of a shipway from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, made its report, which report was made by Herbert 
Hoover, then Chairman of the United States St. Lawrence Com- 
mission, and was transmitted to President Coolidge, who in turn 
transmitted it with his usual brevity for the information of the 
Congress. 

This report had something to say about existing diversions and 
their effect upon the lake levels. 

Without wanting my remarks construed as showing any dis- 
respect for the illustrious gentleman connected with the above- 
mentioned transaction, I want it to be noted that Charles Evans 
Mughes and Herbert Hoover were not strangers to the problem 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

After the final decree in the Lake Level case was entered on 
April 14, 1930, when Charles Evans Hughes had become Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, friends of the St. Lawrence seaway 
began to press for a treaty between the United States and Canada. 

There was transmitted on January 18, 1933, by the Secretary of 
State to President Hoover the draft of a treaty containing various 
reports of the Joint Board of Engineers, the last report being 
dated April 9, 1932; and President Hoover, on the 19th day of 
January 1933, transmitted the treaty to the Senate with the re- 
ports for the purpose of receiving the Senate’s advice and consent 
to its ratification. 

Mr. Hoover and His Majesty, after providing in the treaty that 
the United States pay substantially the entire expense of the 
mew construction provided for in the treaty, permitted His 
Majesty's Government to take credit for all previous expenditures 
on account of the construction of the Welland Canal. They then 
concluded that they would make certain of the destruction of the 
waterway constructed by authority of our Government from the 
Lakes to the Gulf. 

Mr. Hoover and His Majesty were quite familiar with the opinion 
of our Supreme Court; and so impressed were they with its just- 
ness that, in order to foreclose our people from remedying the 
wrong by congressional act, they had the opinion inserted into 
and made a part of the treaty in the following language: “That 
the diversion of water from the Great Lakes system through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal shall be reduced by December 31, 1938, to 
the quantity permitted as of that date by the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of April 21, 1930.” 

Let it be said to the eternal credit of the United States Senate 
that it refused to advise and consent to the ratification of a 
treaty which sought to take away the vested rights of the States 
of the Central West, and, more than that, it sought to turn over to 
the British Government the right to meddle in and regulate our 
own domestic affairs. 

The bill presented by the Congressman from [Illinois is impor- 
tant to undo this injustice perpetrated upon our people. 

I admire British statesmanship. They are true to their country 
and its interests. No inducement can be offered that will per- 
suade them to give away the public rights. They will not sit at 
the conference tables unless they stand to win by that conference. 

After Congress has given the authority under this act to flow 
5,000 cubic feet per second, Canadian power interests will still 
have the advantage of 11,000 cubic second-feet of the division 
at the Falls of the Niagara. 

In justice to our people, we should insist on an equitable divi- 
sion of the diversion of the waters of Niagara and the Interna- 
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tional Rapids for power purposes based on the contribution of 
the two watersheds to the flow of those rivers 

If Canadian power interests are permitted to use 36,000 cubic 
second-feet, we should be permitted to use, apportioned according 
to drainage area, 52,000 cubic second-feet, or, if apportioned ac- 
cording to water area, we should be permitted to the use of 65,000 
cubic second-feet of the Niagara, with the same proportion in the 
developments at the International Rapids 

It is about time that we explode the flimsy explanation of our 
negotiators that this unjust division at Niagara was made for the 
purpose of preserving the beauty of the Falls. 


Federal Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED M. VINSON 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. R. L. DOUGHTON, OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1937 


Mr. FRED M. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
speech delivered recently by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DouGHTON]: 


I am pleased to have the opportunity of speaking to this radio 
audience on the important and timely question of Federal taxa- 
tion. Much has been said and much written in recent months 
concerning our tax laws and their influence upon our economic 
system. This subject is of great concern to me, as the Committee 
on Ways and Means, of which I have the honor of being chairman, 
is charged with the duty of originating and proposing Federal tax 
legislation. 

In the short time at my disposal I am anxious to outline briefly 
the problems which now face our committee and my impressions 
as to the general policy which should be adhered to in the enact- 
iment of tax laws. 

Since the close of the last session of the Congress the Committee 
on Ways and Means, through its subcommittee under the able 
leadership of the Honorable Frep M. Vinson, of Kentucky, has been 
engaged in a thorough and comprehensive study of Federal taxa- 
tion. We are attempting, and I trust we will be successful in 
working out, a satisfactory revision of our tax laws, including the 
much-discussed tax on the undistributed net income of corpora- 
tions and the present method of treating capital gains and losses. 

In connection with this revision, there are several factors that 
must be kept in mind. The first of these is the necessity for 
assurance that no substantial loss of revenue will occur. If we are 
to achieve a balanced budget—which many citizens, including large 
taxpayers, have been demanding as necessary to a sound recovery 
and begin a program of retirement of our public debt, it is apparent 
to every thinking person that governmental revenues must be main- 
tained at or near the present level, even if substantial savings are 
made by the reasonable curtailment of expenditures, which I em- 
phatically favor. Regardless of the causes of our revenue needs, 
and whatever opinions may be held with regard to them, the fact 
stands that the funds necessary to meet these needs must be raised 
by taxation. 

However, the knowledge that no substantial reduction in the 
total general tax burden can be expected does not mean that a 
generally beneficial reform and revision of our tax structure can- 
not and should not be made. In fact, we hope and expect to 
bring out a tax bill that will so far eliminate the defects and 
correct the inequities contained in existing law as to leave little 
reasonable grounds for complaint by those taxpayers, either cor- 
porate or individual, who are willing to bear their proportionate 
share of the necessary costs of their Government. 

Another factor which should be borne in mind is that of the 
time element involved in a tax revision. Persons clamoring for in- 
stant repeal of the undistributed-profits tax apparently are taking 
no thought of the necessity for a tax to take its place. To repeal 
any law is but the work of a day. However, to thoroughly work 
out and fully consider a fair and workable substitute measure 
requires time and thought, and too great haste at this crucial 
time might result in inequities equal to or greater than those we 
are now striving to correct. 

Also those who are vigorously advocating the repeal or modifi- 
cation of this tax to be retroactive, so as to apply to the current 
year now rapidly drawing to a close, evidently have not stopped 
to consider the hardships that such a course would produce. No 
matter what action is eventually taken on the undistributed- 
profits tax, the measure which replaces it must contain rates suffi- 
ciently high to secure a substantial tax revenue from corporate 
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income. Thus, those many companies that have arranged their 
fiscal affairs and dividend policies for the current year to conform 
to the effect of the existing law, by distributing their income 
to their stockholders in dividends, would be unfairly penalized 
if we were to now change the basis upon which these arrange- 
ments were made. 

While rates along the lines of those tentatively agreed to by 
our subcommittee would work an injustice in many cases if 
applied retroactively, I feel confident that they would be accept- 
able if it were known early in a taxable year that such rates would 
be applicable. But if they were imposed retroactively, so that a 
company would have no notice of them until its policies had been 
fixed irrevocably for the year, it would seem distinctly unfair and 
in contravention of the good faith owed by a government to its 
taxpayers. I believe that such a course would meet justified and 
widespread resentment. 

I have pledged and now renew that pledge to exert my very 
best efforts toward the revision and modification of this tax to 
as great a degree as our revenue needs will allow and justice to 
other taxpayers will permit. We are working overtime to carry 
out that pledge and are directing our efforts mainly toward two 
chief objectives. The first of these is the elimination of as many 
of the defects and hardships in unusual cases as we may be able 
to remove; and the second is the correction, to as great an extent 
as possible, of the harmful effects that may be caused by existing 
taxes on our general business conditions. 

If fear, or doubt that this will not be done, has any deterring 
effects upon business, or is in any way responsible for the exist- 
ing recession of business activity, those doubts may be removed. 
For I am sure that I speak the sentiment of the tax com- 
mittees of both Houses, and of the Congress itself, when I say 
that we are determined to do everything within our power to see 
that the revision will be as fair and equitable as we are able to 
accomplish in the light of existing facts and conditions. 

This is our responsibility and we gladly face it. Recognizing 
that some mistakes have been made, we are making every effort 
to correct them by utilizing the facts and experience gained in 
administering the law. I have yet to see a tax system, no matter 
how carefully considered and expertly set up, that would in every 
case secure the required amount of revenue without causing some 
injustice, some hardship, and some economic maladjustment. 
However, these evils can be kept to a minimum if care is used in 
the formation of tax policy and the drafting and administration 
of tax laws, and if vigilant scrutiny is made into the effects of 
various taxes, and if a fair and open mind is maintained toward 
the question of changes and reform where they are needed or 
likely to prove beneficial. 

Constructive, intelligent, and unselfish criticism of the tax laws 
is invaluable both to the Congress and to the Treasury officials 
as it is mainly from the taxpayers themselves that we can find 
out whether or not the shoe is pinching too much. 

Much of the recent criticism has been directed at the surtax 
on the undistributed net income of corporations which is tm- 
posed by the Revenue Act of 1936. This tax is based upon the per- 
centage of the corporation's net income that is withheld by the 
company, and thus does not go into individual hands where it 
would be subjected to the surtax on individuals. The reasons for 
its adoption may be briefly stated. First, the pressing necessity for 
revenue made it doubly important that corporate profits pay a 
fair and substantial tax whether they were withheld by the com- 
pany or paid out in dividends to the shareholders. Second, it was 
hoped and expected that this tax would do much toward relieving 
the disparity that has existed between the tax paid by business 
in the corporate form, and that paid by business carried on by 
individuals and partnerships. 

In many corporations there were stockholders of great wealth 
in position to control the dividend policies of such companies. 
Purely for reasons of tax avoidance such persons frequently so 
arranged the company's policies as to allow the earnings to accumu- 
late in the company to an extent far in excess of any legitimate 
needs. Thus by paying the flat corporate tax and avoiding the 
graduated individual surtax, substantial tax savings were accom- 
plished by these persons, and, consequently, the Government suf- 
fered an equally substantial loss of revenue. If any class or group 
is allowed to escape its fair share of the tax load, it must inevitably 
result in the overburdening of other taxpayers. 

This practice had grown until it was reaching alarming propor- 
tions and it was resulting in a patent injustice to many minority 
stockholders in addition to its adverse effect on our tax revenues. 
The undistributed-profits tax was designed to remedy this evil and 
to place on corporate profits an equal tax burden, whether they 
were distributed or withheld. Whatever changes the Congress may 
finally make in this tax in the interests of the general welfare, they 
should not be regarded as placing the stamp of congressional 
approval upon such unjustified corporate practices. 

At the same time it was realized that in many cases the desire to 
avoid taxes was not the compelling motive behind the withholding 
of corporate profits. Some companies were heavily in debt, and by 
reason of contractual or other legal reasons, or factors involving the 
exercise of good business judgment, were put in such position as to 
make it impossible or highly inadvisable to pay out their earnings 
to their stockholders. 

In attempting to obtain the beneficial effects of this tax, but at 
the same time avoid or at least minimize its harsh effects, the 
Committee on Ways and Means placed in the original measure cer- 
tain “cushions” and relief provisions designed to ease or prevent 
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these foreseen hardships. The Senate, however, saw fit to disagree 
to these provisions, and they were, with reluctance on the part of 
the House conferees, stricken out. 

Since this tax was first imposed it has been continually under 
our scrutiny and its effects have been watched and carefully 
noted. In addition, the complaints of various taxpayers have been 
heard and carefully considered. We feel that the principle of 
this tax is well worth retention and that with modification in 
rates and certain needed relief provisions it should prove satis- 
factory to the Government and those taxpayers alike who are 
willing to bear their fair share of the tax load. 

The subcommittee has also given extended consideration to 
needed revisions of the tax treatment given by the existing laws 
to capital gains and losses. It has tentatively agreed upon cer- 
tain changes which it is believed will reduce to a minimum the 
untoward economic effects upon the free flow of capital com- 
monly attributed to the capital-gains tax, without abandonment 
of the sound principles of taxation that the tax burden should 
so far as practicable, be levied according to the principle of 
ability to pay. The problems presented are difficult, for the 
question of the proper method of taxation of capital gains has 
been a bone of contention from the beginning of the income- 
tax system. There is lacking any general agreement throughout 
the country as to which of several alternative methods will raise 
the necessary revenue without undue interference with freedom 
of capital transactions and without undesirable stimulation of 
purely speculative activities. However, it is my belief that sub- 
stantial progress toward a more satisfactory solution of this old 
probiem is being made. 

We are convinced that the work of our committee can be satis- 
factorily concluded early in the regular session of the Congress. 
Thus, I bespeak the patience of those who have been urging 
hasty action and request sufficient time for our committee to 
work out a thorough revision of our tax laws in as scientific and 
equitable manner as possible. I fully believe that we will be 
able to effectuate a solution of this most difficult problem in 
such a way as to leave little reasonable ground for criticism by 
fair-minded taxpayers. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I am incorporating a program which 
represents protracted mediation and thought, the ideas of 
which were transmitted to me by the Honorable Scott Z. 
Henderson, former president of the Washington State Bar 
Association and one of the foremost lawyers of the State of 
Washington. Mr. Henderson serves as counsel for many of 
our State’s leading corporations, is a man of tremendous 
popularity, versatile attainments, engaging personality, yet 
who possesses that breadth of viewpoint, that tolerance for 
his fellow man, that understanding of human problems, 
which makes his presence in a room an inspiration to all of 
those lucky enough to come into contact with him. 

It would appear that in this day of subsidy for agriculture, 
for merchant marine, and for various and select groups in our 
national economy, that the ideas herein set forth have logical 
justification. If we are to retain the capitalist system, and 
if we are to be obedient to the laws of true economics and 
work under a program of an economy of abundance rather 
than an economy of scarcity, why should not the Govern- 
ment encourage business to expand rather than to contract, 
to work to the full limit of its capacity rather than to 


curtail? 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


There cannot be wide distribution of wealth without produc- 
tion of wealth. 

The first step in distribution is production. 

The next step is to prevent concentration of that which is pro- 
duced. This may be accomplished by a system, the object of 
which ts equitably to reward those who are engaged in production. 














Thus an exchange of that which is prceduced takes place with 
sufficient rapidity to distribute the wealth. 
WE SHOULD STIMULATE PRODUCTION 

To stop production until a perfect system of distribution is 
wcerked out is constructing a highway to destruction. Stimulated 
production will force distribution. Usable goods cannot remain 
piled up when there is continued production any more than a 
dam can hold back a continuously flowing stream. Either the 
dam will break or the water will eventually flow over the dam 
in accustomed quantities. The more creeks, rivulets, and run- 
offs directed into the main stream the sooner the dam will break 
or the sooner the overflow and the more overflow the better. This 
is just plain commen sense, regardless of superrefined economic 
theories. 

To stop production and attempt to distribute by forced draft 
the results of accumulated production to those not producing is 
to eat into existing wealth without replenishing. Further, such a 
policy has through the years demonstrated its terrific destruction 
of the morale and the morals of the people. 


LET US PROVIDE AN ECONOMY OF ABUNDANCE 


Superabundance is “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
No one is injured by superabundance but all suffer by scarcity 
‘Those who take advantage of the situation of scarcity are made 
more brutal and those who are suffering are driven to the desper- 
ation of revolt and forcible destruction. The history of all ages 
demonstrates that human intelligence is not sufficient to cope 
with such conditions. The public mind just goes berserk. 

We have’ 

1. Manufacturing establishments of every description, advan- 
tageously located throughout the Nation, adequately equipped and 
ready to run, with sufficient capacity to supply every need of the 
Nation; 

2. Available raw material for use in such factories; 

3. Executives and managers organized and ready to function in 
the industries; 

4. Skilled and unskilled labor ready and anxious to supply the 
manpower; 

5. Millions of consumers in need and in distress, ready and 
anxious to use and consume; 

6. Transportation facilities second to none in the world; 

7. An abundance of idle capital; 

8. Banking facilities organized, competent, and ready to super- 
vise financial operations. 

In short, we have every requisite for operation of industry and 
distribution of its products. We are idle, starving, and in distress, 
in the presence of abundance. 

What we need: 

Pay rolls to supply the lifeblood of industry. We do not have 
pay rolls because industry, under present conditions, cannot realize 
from sales of manufactured articles a sufficient sum to maintain 
pay rolls. Industries do not operate because these industries can- 
not finance the difference between cost of production and present 
sales prices. There is a demand for everything at a price. That 
price, under present conditions, does not provide adequate pay 
rolls. That price will provide a part of the pay roll, but the com- 
paratively small difference between the required pay roll and the 
pay roll supplied by sales cannot be absorbed by industry. Our 
banking facilities cannot supply that difference because loans from 
banks must be liquid and banks do not loan to create losses. The 
amount of money required to make up the difference between the 
necessary pay rolls and the amount that can be realized from sales 
must be gathered from some source that is able to delay recoup- 
ment over a term of years of sufficient length to enable industry to 
eventually absorb, if possible, through sales, this apparent present 
loss. 

The Nation, as a whole, faces indescribable distress because of 
the lack of pay rolls. The resources within the Nation are suffi- 
cient to provide the necessary cushion between the cost of produc- 
tion and sale price in order that industry may operate. There is 
no other organization than the Federal Government with ability 
to marshal the assets necessary to provide this cushion. 

The plan: 

It is estimated that a far less amount than that now expended 
for relief, made available exclusively for such pay-roll purposes, 
to be distributed in accordance with working or producing popu- 
lation, would be sufficient to cushion the difference between 
requisite pay rolls and an earned pay roll from sales, for a mini- 
mum of 5,000,000 workmen. This money would supply this 
cushion for a period of 12 months. 

The manufactured articles would be consumed at some price. 
That money could be handled through the R. F. C. and through 
that corporation distributed to Federal Reserve banks in the 
industrial centers. These Federal Reserve banks are now in a 
position to know the condition of every industry. The banks 
could monthly supply, for pay-roll purposes only, just the difference 
between cost of production and sales. If the receipts from sales 
equal the cost of production, no advances would be made. Little or 
no additional administrative machinery is required. The Govern- 
ment is now so organized that this plan could properly be admin- 
istered through regular established channels. 

The proposal is immediately, now, to return men to work in 
the places where they have been accustomed to work. Everything 
is in readiness to accomplish this purpose. What these men would 
be manufacturing would not be liabilities. No time is necessary 
in the making of plans. 
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Railroad companies would then be provided with tonnage. They 
would not be required to borrow money which they could never 
pay back. 

The principal cushioning 
namely, at the factory. 

The relief given at the factory would extend to raw materials, 
to transportation, and on throughout the Nation. The pay rolls 
thus provided would be immediately turned back into industry 
through expenditures. The wheels would again start. Those en- 
gaged in providing raw materials would be supplied with a pay 
roll, the white-collar class would be supplied with a pay roll, the 
mercantile establishments would have a demand for goods. It re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination to see what would happen. 
Our export trade is not such a large percentage as to prevent 
the Nation from living decently. Nature provides abundantly; 
the ingenuity of man has provided every mechanical appliance 
to make our people happy. We cannot admit that the American 
Nation is impotent and unable to take care of itself because other 
nations are not in a position to buy our surplus. To make such 
an admission is to concede everlasting failure. 

Tariffs are essentially intended as subsidies to the iaboring man, 
to enable the maintenance of American standards of living. If 
the plan suggested partakes of a subsidy, it is no more of a subsidy 
than tariffs and other expedients. The money provided would be 
provided by the Nation for its own health and to maintain its 
industrial existence. It should be emphasized that this money is 
not a subsidy to industry but a subsidy to the laboring man. Such 
is what it is and such it must be. 

Without question, every man admits that the only thing neces- 
sary to make us prosperous is pay roll. That being true, the Nation 
must supply that which is necessary. It can be supplied through 
the existing and accustomed agencies. The American way. The 
self-respecting way. 

Such questions as taking care of surpluses must be handled 
when they present themselves. The poverty of inventories will, 
for a time, delay the problem of surplus. Federal, State, county, 
and municipal incomes from taxes will cease unless pay rolls are 
provided. As the physical body will die when the heart can no 
longer beat, so will the industrial life of the Nation expire when 
the lifeblood in the form of pay rolls ceases to flow. 

If this is designated as a species of communism, the answer is 
that it is only a small dose, compared to what the Nation will be 
otherwise given. Doles, pensions, concentration camps for feed- 
ing, charity, gifts, political pork barrels, etc., are worse forms cf 
communism than the plan suggested. Such nostrums are not 
remedies; they produce festering sores and cancerous growths 

Pay rolls will stimulate agriculture; will maintain merchandis- 
ing; will preserve the integrity of the greatest American asset, 
namely, the laboring man. The plan does not require the creation 
of political machines. The Government has all the statistics 
needed. This will cost far less than experimental work relief 
which does not relieve but which piles up a burden to be even- 
tually carried by succeeding generations. 

It is not intended that the money supplied for pay-roll purposes 
through R. F. C. and distributed by the banks is to be altogether 
a gift. The money would, to a large extent, be returned by indus- 
try from receipts of sales made of goods produced. Except for 
taxes and other governmental requirements, the money thus ad- 
vanced for labor must not be used for retirement of any existing 





necessary would be at one point, 


obligations. Industries will not be inclined to take on an over- 
load, since the money advanced by the Government must, even- 
tually, be repaid from business sources. The banks associated 


with industries will be inclined to advise against overloading and 
the realization that the eventual retirement of the money ad- 
vanced by Government must come from some kind of taxes will 
be a protection against extravagance. 

Purthermore, the agreement for handling the money should be 
in such form as will prevent unlawful use of the funds, and such 
unlawful use should be penalized in a way that will assure correct 
administration. Blow the whistles, start the factories going, and 
let's see what will happen. You will hear a glorious shout of vic- 
tory that will silence the rumblings of discontent. 





Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, we are considering the ques- 
tion of governmental fixation of hours and wages. General 
Johnson speaks of “putting a floor under wages and a roof 
over hours” of labor. This is not a new idea by any means. 
The Constitution itself speaks of the right of every citizen 
to enjoy the rights to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 
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Decent living conditions are necessary to the enjoyment 
of these inherent rights, and decent living conditions, in an 
industrial civilization like ours, must rest largely upon decent 
wages paid for reasonable times of service. 

I am going to quote here the words of Abraham Lincoln 
while serving as President of the United States in his message 
to Congress December 3, 1861: 


There is one point to which I ask brief attention. It is the effort 
that is being made to place capital (money) on an equal footing 
with, if not above, labor, in the structure of government. It is 
assumed that labor is available only in connection with capital— 
that nobody labors unless somebody else owning capital, somehow 
by use of it, induces him to labor. Now, there is no such relation 
between capital and labor. Labor is prior to and independent of 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and could never have 
existed if labor had not first existed. Labor is superior to capital 
and deserves much higher consideration. 

Let the worthy men and women who toil up from poverty beware 
of the surrounding of political power which they already possess, and 
which, if surrounded, will surely be used to close the door of ad- 
vancement against such as them, and fix new disabilities and 
burdens upon them until all of liberty shall be lost. 


At that time Lincoln was moving rapidly to put upon the 
statutes of the United States such legislation as would prevent 
the “disabilities and burdens,” which he foresaw, from being 
heaped on the backs of labor. It seems to me that we can well 
abide by his school of thought. 

Seventy-five years have elapsed since Lincoln issued these 
words of counsel, and another President of the United States 
has spoken along the same lines. President Roosevelt said 
a few months back: 

The millions who are in want will not stand by silently forever 
while the things to satisfy their need are within easy reach. I see 
millions of families trying to live on incomes s0 meager that the 
pall of family disaster hangs over them day by day. I see millions 
whose daily lives in city and on farm continue under conditions 
labeled indecent half a century ago. I see millions denied educa- 
tion, recreation, and the opportunity to better their lot and the lot 
of their children. I see millions lacking the means to buy the 
products of factory and farm and by their poverty denying work 
and productiveness to many other millions. I see one-third of a 
nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

Several weeks ago, across the ocean, George Bernard Shaw 
told the people of his country that they should put their 
houses in order while there is yet time, saying: 

What is it that is wrong with our present way of doing things? 
It is not that we cannot produce enough goods. Our machines 
turn out as much work in an hour as 10,000 hard workers used to. 
But it is not enough for a country to produce goods. It must dis- 
tribute them as well, and this is where our system breaks down 
hopelessly. Everybody ought to be living quite comfortably by 
working 4 or 5 hours a day, with two Sundays in the week. Yet 
millions of laborers die in the workhouse or on the dole, after 60 
years of hard toil, so that a few babies may have hundreds of 
thousands of dollars before they are born. It is stupid and wicked 
on the face of it, and it will smash us and our civilization if we 
do not resolutely reform it. No civilization, however splendid, 
illustrious, and like our own, can stand up against the social 
resentments and class conflicts which follow a silly misdistribution 
of wealth, labor, and leisure. But that is the one history lesson 
that is never taught in our schools. 


I quote from addresses of Presidents Lincoln and Roosevelt, 
and George Bernard Shaw, to illustrate that the problem of 
hours and wages in labor is not new nor confined to our 
country alone. 

There are a number of items in the bill under discussion 
which could be changed and probably will be before final 
enactment. However, I should like to discuss one or two 
which I believe to be of vital importance. 

I am inclined to believe that any minimum wage should 
be variable or flexible, so as to permit prompt response to 
the factors which should be taken into account in fixing the 
minimum wage. Among these factors, perhaps, none other 
is so important as the cost of living, but there are other 
factors of consequence. It seems to me that such a varia- 
tion is a natural economic condition. 

I am also of the belief that no formula should preclude the 
employment of handicapped men or women and apprentices. 
Any such proposal is contrary to every sense of decency and 
fairness. There must be apprentices if trades are to be 
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carried on and if skills are to be passed from generation to 
generation. 

There has been some discussion as to whether the bill is 
constitutional. It seems to me that lawyers are given, per- 
haps unduly, to the habit of assertion that some particular 
proposal does not square with some particular provision of 
the Constitution. The Constitution itself contemplated that 
it would or might be amended, and prescribes the mechanics 
of amendment. It even contemplated that it might be 
wholly rewritten by a constitutional convention. If the 
people of the country feel strongly enough that the objectives 
of the bill warrant an attempt to achieve them by legislative 
action, and if such legislative action is not permitted by the 
Constitution as it is, then they will change the Constitution, 
because they have the power to do so, and the will to exercise 
that power. The Constitution may be locked up, but there 
are keys which will turn the lock. 

We are a country pledged to promote the general welfare 
of its citizens. We must realize that our greatest resource 
is found in our workers. We depend upon our laboring men 
for all productivity, and, therefore, it is to our interest to 
provide working conditions for them which will result in the 
preservation of their health and vigor. Legislation to estab- 
lish fair labor standards is a step in the right direction of 
conserving the human resources of our Nation. We have 
had legislation to conserve the natural resources of the 
country—what more natural than that a policy of conser- 
vation of the human resources should follow? 

I would say further .that if it is conceded that a national 
policy of human conservation is advisable, let us proceed 
with the machinery of government to deal with it, even 
though we realize that it must be surrounded by safeguards. 

I have sought to indicate in this statement the broad 
considerations of public policy which are involved in this 
attempt to set up fair labor standards for the workers, as 
well as the moral obligations assumed by the Government 
in promoting the general welfare. I hold the belief that 
what happens to us as individuals is not important, but that 
what happens to us collectively is of supreme importance. 
Whether or not this plan to help the wage earners of 
America will work or not, no one can say, but I think even 
its enemies will concede that its purpose is of the highest. 

The real question is whether the achievement of the social 
objectives can best be reached by governmental fixation of 
hours and wages. In the more than 40 centuries of recorded 
history there are many instances of similar attempts by 
government. If, in the beginnings, the establishment of fair 
labor standards in employment does not try to cover too 
much ground, it may give to society some help in the task, 
which is incumbent upon society, both by the law of God and 
by the very nature of its own being, of going forward to- 
ward that goal where every person will fully and freely en- 
joy those rights outlined in the Constitution. 





The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, Congress for many years has 
been talking agricultural relief, but, like the weather, nothing 
but talk is ever done about it, with the result that futile efforts 
to solve the problem have only been attempted. Most of our 
statesmen from Washington and Jefferson to present Mem- 
bers of Congress realize that agriculture is the backbone of 
American life, and without a prosperous and thriving agri- 
cultural outlook the food supply of the Nation, as well as the 
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economic well-being of our commercial enterprises, will be 
seriously jeopardized. 

In the State of Illinois alone there are 231,312 farms the 
value of which—including land and buildings—exceeds 
$2,200,000,000. What a tremendous buying power these 
231,312 farm families should have for the products of our 
factories. Far-seeing statesmen from urban areas, whose 
immediate concern is the prosperity of their own immediate 
community, would do well to give consideration to the poten- 
tial consumer ability of the man who tills the soil and whose 
labor provides the food that he eats. 

There is one thing that everyone is in accord with, and 
that is, there exists today a serious unemployment problem 
with thousands and thousands of our people unable to pur- 
chase the necessities of life, and we must face the fact that 
there is something radically wrong with our economic system 
when we have our farmers producing more than they can sell 
at a profit and being asked to curtail production, when 
thousands of our people are on the verge of starving. 

The counterpurpose proposals to date with crop-reduction 
programs, on the one hand, and the bringing into production 
of thousands of acres of land through reclamation projects 
is synonymous to the principle of a man trying to lift himself 
by his own boot straps. 

If we are to have our Federal Government lay down a 
permanent plan with the view of making it possible for the 
farmer to have a market for his crops, at a price in excess 
of the mere cost of production, that plan must be one that is 


fair and equitable to all our people and must be one that has | 
a definite objective, and not one that works at cross purposes, | 


with one class or section of our people given a preference. I 
defy anyone to successfully challenge this statement. In 
my opinion the so-called crop-control bill, as introduced in 
the House, while it attempts to fix prices, will not solve 
permanently the situation, neither is it a bill for the relief of 
agriculture in the true sense of the word. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be that some means 


must be devised to ascertain the cost of production of agri- 


cultural commodities. Just how this will be done no one 
seems to know, for the vagaries of Dame Nature in particular 
sections of our country make the raising of certain crops 
extremely hazardous. 


production in that particular community, section, or State. 
The type of land, value of the land, and labor costs, to say 
nothing of unforeseen circumstances, such as _ floods, 
droughts, insect pests, extreme cold, tornadoes, and so forth, 
are also factors which must be considered. If Congress in 
its wisdom can ascertain the cost of production, it should 
say to the farmer, “Uncle Sam will do everything possible 
to see to it that you receive a fair price for your products, 
and if the market price of your crops is less than it cost you 
to produce them, your Government will lend you a certain 
amount of money on that crop.” If this were done, the 
farmer would be assured that he would not have to sell his 
products at a loss. 

However, the present bill makes no mention of manda- 
tory loans to the farmer, leaving the question of loans on 
crops at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. He 
may or he may not make a loan, and should he see fit to 
make a loan, the amount is to be at his discretion. Further- 
more, he can make the loan whenever he so desires, which 
may preclude the maximum benefits to be derived from such 
loan, due to the time the loan may be consummated. We had 
a good example of such a type loan this fall, when the loans 
were made available after the deserving and needy farmer 
had been forced to sell at least a part of his crop at a loss. 
This is surely not conducive to confidence on the part of the 
farmer. He is just about in the same position as before, if 
not worse off, in that he has been led to believe he would be 
given a definite program. 

The question of agricultural surpluses is an all-important 


one, and in times past this surplus was pretty generally ' 


These crop failures must be reckoned | 
with, if we are to accurately determine the average cost of | 
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absorbed by our export trade. The working out of a plan 
whereby we can regain at least a part of our foreign market 
for our agricultural products will do much to restore pros- 
perity to the American farmer. Under present policies we 
are now importing more agricultural products than we ex- 
port. Can a continuation of such a policy make for a more 
abundant life for our farmer? If we learned a lesson 
through the activities of the Farm Board, we should go easy 
in advocating the accumulation of large stores of agricul- 
tural commodities in the hands of the Government or any 
agency thereof. We might consider using a part, if not all, 
of the $630,000,000 now being paid to farmers for soil con- 
servation and for not raising crops to make up the difference 
between the world price and the domestic cost of production. 

If this could be done, the constant threat of a large sur- 
plus of any commodity on future prices of that commodity 
might be removed. Last year we sold abroad $733,000,000 
worth of agricultural products; so if we can maintain this 
figure and use another $630,000,000 by way of an export 
bonus, we might go a long way toward at least partially 
solving our difficulties. The lack of an adequate export 
policy has resulted in what many believe to be a permanent 
loss in the world market for the American farmer. Since 
the World War millions of acres of land in Russia, Africa, 
and South America have been brought into agricultural pro- 
duction, which acres not only compete with the American 
farmer in the world markets but are competing with him 
in his home market. Italy plans extensive cotton operations 
in Ethiopia. England has developed vast cotton interests 
in many of her colonial possessions in direct competition 
with American cotton. Any measure designed to establish a 
permanent agricultural policy that does not make some pro- 


| vision for the exportation of our agricultural surplus will fall 


far short of the desired goal. 

Not every phase of American agriculture is provided for 
in this so-called permanent agricultural policy of the United 
States. Frankly, my primary interest is in the corn farmer, 
coming, as I do, from the heart of the Corn Belt. Yet, in the 
interest of fairness, I realize that the dairy farmer, the truck 
farmer, the grower of oats, rye, barley, fruit, and cattle, all 
directly products of the soil, have not even been mentioned 
in the pending bill. An attempt to provide for corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, and cotton is all the bill contains. Insofar as 
corn is concerned, little, if any, hope need be entertained by 
my farmers for relief under this measure. As has been 
stated on the floor of this House, it will be necessary for us 
to have a total production and carryover of 2,928,500,000 
bushels of corn in order for the corn farmer to reasonably 
expect any benefits under this bill, outside of soil-conser- 
vation benefits. Our bumper crop of this year was only 
2,651,000,000 bushels. The yearly average, including the 
normal carryover for a 10-year period, has been 2,380,000,000 
bushels. Are we to repeat the Farm Board episode by main- 
taining, through an ever-normal granary, a half billion or 
more bushels of corn as an ever-constant threat against the 
future price of this commodity. The plight of the cotton 
farmer should be an object lesson to us. Millions of dollars 
have been spent in an attempt to fix the price of cotton by 
purchases of huge quantities by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation and by the Department of Agriculture, 
with a result that the price of cotton reached a new low in 
1937. 

It appears to me that, through legislation such as the 
House bill, we are once more putting off the real and funda- 
mental objective of good farm legislation. That objective 
should be a system of cooperative effort between the Govern- 
ment and agriculture in establishing a flexible, permanent, 
and workable policy, which, if a good policy, will work not 
only today and tomorrow but also next year and the years 


| that follow. This farm bill in its present form holds no 
| promise to the corn farmer, and I cannot support it. 


Our 
schooling in agricultural legislative matters may have been 
good, but I feel that the tuition was perhaps a little high, 
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The Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING THE WAGE AND HOUR BILL 





Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the following 
letter from the National Grange, the National Cooperative 
Council, the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, and the followimg resolution from the United Office 
and Professional Workers Union, Local No, 7, and the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Manufacturers Association of New 
Jersey, all relative to the pending wage and hour bill, were 
received by me today, and in a way, express the opinion of 
some of the farmers, some of the laborers, and some of the 
employers on the wage and hour legislation which we are 
now debating: 


Tue NaTIONAL GRANGE, THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, 
Tue NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
December 13, 1937. 
To Members of the House of Representatives: 

The House of Representatives will today begin consideration of 
the so-called wage and hour legislation. The proposed legislation 
is of tremendous interest to farmers of the United States. It will 
increase the cost of things that farmers buy. It will decrease the 
price which farmers receive for the products which they sell. 

Notwithstanding this fact, farmers and farm organizations have 
had no opportunity whatsoever to express their position with 
respect to this proposed legislation before any committee of either 
House of Congress. 

This bill which will so widely affect the agricultural interests 
of the United States was introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress. The authors of the legislation are unknown. Labor organi- 
zations claim that they were not consulted in drafting the pro- 
posed legislation. Certainly, farm organizations were never con- 
sulted nor was their advice or opinion asked as to the possible 
effect of such legislation upon the 25 percent of our population 
who live on the farms of this country. 

It is true that hearings were held on the bill immediately after it 
was introduced. At the time of the hearings, however, the National 
Grange, the National Cooperative Council, the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Farmers Union, and the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation had not held their annual 
meetings. The farmer members of such associations had no knowl- 
edge of any proposed wage and hour legislation when their last con- 
ventions were held. They were, therefore, in no position to consider 
the effects of such legislation upon themselves and their families. 

During the interval between the last session and the present time 
farmers have had an opportunity to consider the effects of this pro- 
posed legislation upon their business. They are ready, willing, and 
anxious to express themselves before the various committees of 
Congress upon the possible effect of this legislation on agriculture. 
They feel that they are entitled to a hearing and to an op ty 
to present to Congress reasons why this legislation should not be 
enacted, or if enacted, should be so modified as to protect the 
farmers of this country. 

Farmers already are seeing the results of destructive competition 
caused by imports from abroad. Imports of agricultural commodities 
already prevent the attainment of any parity price structure in the 
United States. Our difficulties will be made greater by the enact- 
ment of this legislation, which will impose higher standards of wages 
and hours on our domestic industries while permitting unfair com- 
petition with such industries, both agricultural and industrial, on 
the part of nations having substandard wage and hour conditions 
far below those which prevail in the United States today. 

We are at a loss to understand the speed with which it is pro- 

to enact this legislation. We wonder as to the forces which 
are behind the movement for immediate enactment. Certainly it is 
not the forces of industry. It is equally obvious that it is not the 
forces of well-established organized labor. We know that it is 
not the forces of agriculture. According to our information, the 
Committee on Labor has practically rewritten the bill in executive 
session. In consequence, the people are ignorant of its present 
contents. Under the circumstances, it is natural to assume that 
the Members of the House are likewise ignorant of its contents, 
particularly since the rewritten bill has not been on the Union 
Calendar and the Members have had no opportunity to study it. 
It is obvious, therefore, that it should be sent back to the com- 
mittee for further hearings. 

On behalf of the farmers of this country, we, therefore, urge that 
Congress send this legislation back to the Committee on Labor. 
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Hearings should then be held, so that farmers may have an 
tunity to present to the committee their position on this legislation. 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By Prep BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, 
By Rosin Hoop, Secretary-Treasurer. 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MrLK Propucers’ FEDERATION, 
By Cuas. W. Houtman, Secretary. 


UNTrTep OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
Union, Locat No. 7, AFFILIATED wITH Com- 
MITTEE FOR INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, 
17-19 William Street, Newark, N. J., December 13, 1937. 

Dear ConcREssMAN: At a regular meeting of the United Office 
and Professional Workers Union, Local No. 7, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas one of the main reasons for the calling of the special 
session of the United States Congress was to obtain passage of a 
minimum-wages and maximum-hours bill, and 

Whereas such legislation is urgently needed to supplement the 
efforts of trade-unions in maintaining a decent American standard 
of living among industrial workers, and 

Whereas New Jersey is notorious as @ sweatshop State and all 
workers are affected by the presence of such substandard estab- 
lishments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this union go on record urgently pressing for the 

of the wage and hour bill, and that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to all New Jersey Congressmen. 
Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) Rose I. Dramonn, 
Organizer. 
FP. OprERMAN, 
Secretary. 
[Telegram] 


TRENTON, N. J., December 13, 1937. 
J. PaRwett THomas, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully urge you to vote and use your best influence 
against passage of Black-Connery hour and wage bill. What in- 
dustry needs today more than ever before is fullest possible free- 
dom to maintain present and, quickly as possible, provide more 
employment. It needs Government encouragement, not restric- 
tions or bureaucratic control. We urge you to cause it to be 
indefinitely postponed. 

MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, 
Wm. C. Bittman, Secretary. 





The Civil Service Commission and Its Attitude 
Toward Negro Applicants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


Mr. MITCHELL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, nothing has 
given me more concern since I have been a Member of 
Congress than the unfair attitude of the Civil Service Com- 
mission toward Negroes. Recently I received certain com- 
munications from the National Civil Service Reform League 
in New York urging me to use my influence against H. R. 
8037—a bill providing for the appointment of first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters for 4-year terms by the Presi- 
dent, with confirmation by the Senate, to which I replied 
and stated my attitude toward the Civil Service Commis- 
sion because of its well-known unfairness toward Negroes 
throughout the United States. 

In my letter to the Civil Service Reform League, I took 
occasion to refer to certain bills which I have introduced in 
the Seventy-fifth Congress, namely, H. R. 3691, a bill to 
provide for appointments in the classified civil service of 
the United States of persons making the highest grade in 
competitive examinations and denying to appointing officers 
power or discretion to pass over the name of the person 
highest on the eligible list established as result of such 
competitive examinations; and H. R. 2249, a bill to prohibit 
the President of the United States and the United States 
Civil Service Commission, or any branch thereof, from re- 











quiring, as a condition precedent to the taking of an ex- 
amination for a position in the classified civil service or as 
a condition precedent to an appointment in such service, a 
photograph of applicants for such examinations; and H. R. 
3692, a bill to provide for the manner in which appointing 
officers shall designate the sex of the perscn about to be 
appointed in the classified civil service, all of which bills 
were introduced first in the Seventy-fourth Congress and 
introduced again in the Seventy-fifth Congress, and are 
before the Civil Service Committee of the House. 

I referred to the fact that I had not been granted a hear- 
ing on these bills, notwithstanding I have sought it diligently, 
and requests have been made by many organizations in vari- 
ous parts of the country for a hearing and a favorable re- 
port on these bills. I cited that as an instance to show that 
the civil service of the United States, not. only through the 
Civil Service Commission but through the legislative Civil 
Service Committee in the House, makes no effort to be fair 
to Negroes. The purpose of these three bills above referred 
to is to wipe out injustices which are known by everyone 
in the country who knows anything about the operation of 
the civil service in the country, to exist against Negrces. 

In my letter to the Civil Service Reform League I did not 
make any referenec to the Civil Service Commission as hav- 
ing denied me or anyone else a hearing, but I do say now 
that the Civil Service Commission has denied thousands of 
eligible Negroes, who had qualified under the civil-service 
regulations, appointment 90 places in the Government for 
no reason other than that they were Negroes. The Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission is alleged to have given 
out a statement that I have sought no hearing before his 
Commission. Let him come forward and tell why his Com- 
mission has from time to time notified colored civil-service 
eligibles from various parts of the country to come to Wash- 
ington and to report for appointment, and upon discovering 
that these applicants were colored has found some frivolous 
excuse to keep from appointing them. 

I regard this department of the Government the rottenest 
and the most unfair department of the Government toward 
Negroes of any that is now in existence. It should be investi- 
gated from top to bottom and those persons who are respon- 
sible for the conditions about which I am complaining should 
be turned out of office if the Civil Service Commission is to 


continue. 
NATIONAL CIvIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York, December 9, 1937. 
Hon. ArTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deark Srr: On behalf of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, I respectfully urge you to vote to disapprove H. R. 8037, 
introduced by Mr. Fappts. This bill provides that first-, second-, 
and third-class postmasters shall be appointed for 4-year terms by 
the President, with confirmation by the Senate; and that the 
Postmaster General may recommend for any vacancy in such an 
office either the reappointment of the incumbent, the promotion 
of a subordinate in the pcstoffice, or the appointment of one of 
the three highest persons on an eligible list prepared after exami- 
nation by the Civil Service Commission. 

The passage of this bill would perpetuate what has been for 
many years a system condemned by all Presidents and most Post- 
masters General, whereby postmasters are selected, not on the basis 
of business capacity, but on that of political value to the domi- 
nant party. It would make impossible a real carevr service in 
postal work for persons without political sponsorship, and would 
require incumbent postmasters to devote their main attention to 
political activities rather than to their proper duties, since reap- 
pointment at the end of a 4-year term would depend upon political 
services. 

Last January the House of Representatives approved the bill 
sponsored by Mr. Ramsreck which would place postmasters in 
the classified civil service. I hope that you may vote to disap- 
prove the Faddis bill (H. R. 8037) which would rescind the forward 
step taken by the House in passing the Ramspeck bill. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Rosert L. JoHNson, 
aie President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., December 10, 1937. 

Mr. Rosrrt L. JOHNSON, 
President, National Civil Service Reform League, 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of December 9 with 

reference to H. R. 8037, introduced by Mr. Fapp1s, of Pennsylvania. 
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I write to say that I have already signed the petition to which you 
refer and I expect to vote for the measure if we are able to bring it 
before the House. I am sick and tired of the hypocrisy and abso- 
lute unfairness practiced by the so-called Civil Service Commission. 
If your organization should devote itself to reforming Civil 
Service Commission, so that it would in some way conform to what 
the founders of civil service had in mind, I should be very glad to 
follow you in that effort. But as the Civil Service Commission is 
functioning today it is my opinion that it is the greatest curse 
have connected with any Department of the Government 
I shall be glad to vote for a bill to wipe the Commission out if 
it is to continue to function as it is functioning today rhere is 
no intent on the part of anyone connected with the Civil Service 
Commission in Washington to show any degree of fairness to the 
Negroes of the United States. We cannot even get a hearing before 
the Civil Service Committee on any bill that seeks to eliminate 
the injustices now practiced by the Civil Service Commission 
against the Negroes of this country. I hope you understand my 
position. I expect to do everything in my power to expose the 
iniquity of the so-called civil-service system as it is administered 
today 
With heartiest thanks for 
Very cordially and sin 





y the 





we 





your letter, I am, 
erely yours, 


ArTHur W. MITCHELL. 


The Death of Hideyo Noguchi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





Or 


WILLIAM I. SIROVICH 


OF YORK 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 193 


HON. 


NEW 


OF HON. WILLIAM I. SIROVICH, OF NEW YORE, IN 
REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 24, 1928 


SPEECH 


THE HOUSE OF 


Mr. SIROVICH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by myself in the House of Representatives, Thursday, 
May 24, 1928: 


Mr. StrovicH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, yesterday there 
died on the golden coast of Africa one of the most eminent and 
distinguished scientists of the twentieth century, Dr. Hideyo 
Noguchi, born in Japan, yet belonging to the citizenship of the 
world. 

America, the land of liberty and of his adoption, gave him the 
laboratory of opportunity to demonstrate his profound and scien- 
tific knowledge, so that his genius could explore those mysterious 
realms which harbor virulent organisms that have been responsible 
for the causation of the terrible plagues, scourges, and diseases 
that have afflicted and ravaged humanity the world over for thou- 
sands and thousands of years. 

If life is but a dream and death be its awakening, then in the 
world of dreams the work, the fame, the name of Hideyo Noguchi 
will forever endure. 

His contributions to the service and knowledge of humanity 
will immortalize his name and bequeath a heritage of scientific 
and useful service to a grateful posterity for having been able to 
force from the unyielding bosom of Nature those mysterious secrets 
that for centuries Nature has held inviolate and unbroken, until 
the fertile imagination and persistent efforts of the genius of 
Noguchi forced Nature to surrender its secrets to the microscope of 
science. [Applause.] 

The Supreme Architect of the Universe reveals Himself to humble 
and lowly man in three mystical and inexplicable ways. First, 
through the life of the universe, which we term Nature. Second, 
through the thoughts of man, which we term art. And third, 
through the precision and exactness of the mind, through correct 
observation and thinking, which we term science. 

In this great arena of life intellectual man worships at the shrine 
of Nature, science, and art. Here in this temple of culture are 
seated side by side to each cther Nature, science, and art, presided 
over by God Aimighty Himself, to whom we graciously bow our 
heads in humble submission as the Great All Powerful from whom 
all life and goodness flows. [Applause.| 

The disciples of Nature, art, and science recognize no distinction 
in race, creed, and color. The world is their country. The brother- 
hood of mankind is their shibboleth and watchword, and love and 
service to humanity everywhere is the cement that binds them 
together until the curtain of life falls upon them. |[Applause.| 

Who are the men who have immortalized their names on the 
altar of medical service? Hippocrates the Great was the father 
of medicine. He lived 300 years before Christ was born. The 
oath that every physician subscribes to, ere he is permitted to 
embark upon his medical career, is named after him and is 
known the world over as the “Hippocratic oath.” 
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Four hundred years after the death of Hippocrates there | absorbent-cotton dressings, which formed a barrier to the spreading 


flourished in Rome the greatest commentator on the 60 books 
written by Hippocrates, a physician whose name was Galen. For 
15 centuries Galen was worshiped by the medical fraternity as 
the foremost figure on the medical firmament, whose skill and 
ingenuity in the field of medicine was revered and honored by 
the countless legions who were his devoted followers. 

In the year 1132 there was born in Cordova, Spain, the most 
eminent physician of his time, Moses Maimonides. He was edu- 
cated in Tripoli, Morocco, and Algiers. He was physician to 
Saladin the Great, of Cairo, Egypt, who sent him out to treat 
Richard the Lionhearted when he led the second crusade to 
redeem the Holy Lands from the infidels. Maimonides was the 
outstanding figure in medicine, in science, in art, and in philoso- 
phy during the Dark Ages of our world. 

During the period of the Renaissance, the years 1500 to 1600, 
Italy gave to the world five of the greatest anatomists the world 
has ever known—Jacobus Sylvius, the uncanny genius whose 
work on the human brain is immortalized by the great Sylvian 
fissure of the brain that is named after him—aAndreas Vesalius, 
the distinguished and learned pupil of Sylvius, who discovered 
the fact that veins have valves, and whose anatomical clinics 
were crowded and packed with students from all over Europe 
who came to pay tribute to his phenomenal knowledge of human 
anatomy—Fallopius, the adroit and expert scholar after whom 
the Fallopian tubes of the female generative organs are named— 
Bartelemo Eustachius, who was the first to describe the Eustachian 
tube, that runs from the back of the nose to the middle ear, 
whom posterity has honored in naming the Eustachian tube 
after him, and last, but not the least, Francois Rabelais, one 
of the greatest anatomists of the world who lectured on every 
phase of human anatomy, demonstrating his lectures on the 
dissected body to crowded, enthusiastic, and overawed audiences. 

Paracelsus, who was contemporaneous with these brilliant anat- 
omists, was born in Switzerland in 1493 and was the pioneer in 
anticipating the field of infection and contagion and the first 
doctor to introduce mineral substances in the treatment of disease 
as professor of medicine in the University of Basel. Associated 
with him in his investigations was Ambrose Pare, professor in 
the University of Paris, who through his indefatigable zeal, skill, 
and technique laid the foundation of modern surgery and was 
the greatest surgeon of his time. 

From the years 1600 to 1700 three mighty characters held the 
center of the stage in the fleld of scientific medical endeavor— 
Jean Baptiste van Helmont, born in Brussels, Belgium, considered 
the father of biological chemistry, and the first physician to ever 
examine chemically the blood and urine of human beings to 
definitely determine the causative factor of disease. Helmont 
was considered one of the greatest masters of his day. 

The year 1628 commemorates forever the outstanding contribu- 
tion of England to the science of medicine. That period will 
forever remain famous as the year that William Harvey discovered 
the circulation of the blood, that revolutionized the concept and 
the function of the heart and blood vessels, because Hippocrates 
and his ancient disciples thought that the air was transported 
throughout the blood vessels of the body in order to feed the 
innate heat. 

Dr. Thomas Sydenham was wo! by his contemporaries 
and by the public at large as one of the greatest clinicians and 
diagnosticians of his time. 

From the year 1700 to 1800 England contributed the greatest 
public benefactor to humanity in the person of Emil Jenner, who 
in 1796 discovered the principle of vaccination, a discovery of 
the highest importance to civilization, that has made it possible 
through vaccination to drive that malignant and pestilent scourge 
of smallpox from the face of the world. 

The years 1800 to 1900 finds every nation of continental Europe, 
including our own beloved country, America, all vying with each 
other to subjugate sickness and disease, so that longevity might 
be prolonged and the health of humanity bettered. 

In America the versatile, talented, and gifted author and doctor 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, the father of our distinguished Judge 
Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, was first to write 
upon the subject of puerperal sepsis. He felt that motherhood 
was paying too great a penalty upon the altar of childbirth. He 
proved that puerperal sepsis was caused by dirt infection. He 
was laughed at and jeered at for his views. But 50 years later 
Doctor Semmelweiss, an obstetrician of the University of Budapest, 
confirmed his views. The medical fraternity treated Semmel- 
weiss as the American doctors treated Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Semmelweiss, keenly sensitive to this terrible criticism, became 
imsane and died in a madhouse. Today a monument stands in 
his memory in the principal square of Budapest, a statue that 
rightfully belongs to our own beloved scholar and scientist Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. [Applause.] 

The Battle of Bunker Hill and Lexington did not bring as 
much amazement to the citizens of Boston as did the newspaper 
announcement in the spring of 1846 that Dr. William Morton 
had discovered a gaseous substance called ether that could 
anesthetize any human being and make him unconscious to the 
knife and scalpel. This drug revolutionized surgery, for prior to 
its discovery victims of surgical intervention had to be subjected 
to the deadening effects of opiates and saturated with liquor to 
deaden their anguish and pain. 

Millions of human beings were literally dying every year from 
infection following operations, until in 1866 Guerin invented 


of this condition. 

Two years later, in 1868, the world was electrified by the 
announcement that the great Lord Lister had solved the cause 
of infection by practicing the methods of antisepsis before, during, 
and after operations, which reduced the frightful morbidity and 
mortality following operations, and made surgery safe and sound 
when applied to any condition in which the knife had to be used 
in order to save life or limb. 

It was just about this time that the greatest scientific genius 
of the nineteenth century, Pasteur, came upon the horizon of 
science. Within a short time he demonstrated to a skeptical 
and amazed world that infection was due to a bacterial in- 
vasion. To a dazed and dumbfounded world he revealed these 
new organisms—coci, bacilli, spirillae, fungi, yeasts. A new 
world. A conquest of chemical culture and the microscope. 
These discoveries of Pasteur completely resurrected surgery and 
chiefly transformed the treatment of modern diseases. 

Thus far Egypt, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, England, and 
America had blazed the trail of medical and surgical pioneering. 
Teuton culture and civilization became inspired by these in- 
trepid soldiers of the microscope, the agar culture, and chem- 
istry, and finally Germany gave to the world the peer and 
master of all bacteriologists of all time in the person of Doctor 
Koch, who thrilled and bewildered an amazed world when he 
announced the discovery of the tubercle bacillus that was re- 
sponsible for the causation of tuberculosis and led the mor- 
tality tables of the world in the causation of death from 
consumption. 

Ehrlich, the wizard of biochemistry, is Germany’s and the 
world’s greatest contributor to the successful treatment of mod- 
ern disease. His “606,” known as salvarsan, is an absolute 
specific in the treatment of syphilis, that had ravaged the world 
for centuries and made syphilitic treatment the curse of the 
possessor and the bane of the physician. 

From time immemorial the organism that caused syphilis was 
unknown. Only a decade ago a great German savant and 
scholar isolated this frightful assassin of human life under the 
field of the dark microscope and to perpetuate his memory the 
scientific world named this reaction after the founder in the 
examination of human blood and calls it in his honor “the 
Wassermann test.” 

In this, the twentieth century of civilization, America ranks 
in the forefront as the proud possessor of the greatest scientists 
of the world. Behold its roster in Public Health Service—men 
who have distinguished themselves in arduous and dangerous 
research to promote the interests and happiness of mankind. 

Where is there a patriotic man or woman who will forget the 
courageous heroism of Dr. Lazear, who, under the supervision 
of Dr. Walter Reed, gave up his life upon the altar of science 
in order to have himself infected with the mosquito to prove to 
= world that the mosquito is the cause of malaria and yellow 
ever? 

It was this wonderful experiment in which Lazear gave up his 
life that gave the knowledge to Dr. Gorgas to eradicate yellow 
fever and malaria from the Panama Canal, which made it possible 
for American engineers to build the canal. 

DR. HENRY B. CARTER 

World-recognized authority on yellow fever and malaria. In 
1900-1901, by purely epidemiological studies, demonstrated that 
yellow fever must be conveyed by an intermediate host, and 
measured with accuracy the periods of incubation in that host 
and in man, thus laying a solid scientific basis for the subse- 
quent experimental verification. 

DR. CHARLES WARDELL STILES 


Discovered the American species of hookworm, demonstrated 
its great prevalence, worked out its epidemiology, devised meth- 
ods for the control of the disease, and inaugurated the success- 
ful campaign against it. 

DRS. MILTON J. ROSENAU AND JOHN F. ANDERSON 


Pioneers in the study of anaphylaxis, concerning which they 
contributed many of the fundamental facts. This phenomenon 
is of great importance in the modern conception of disease, 


processes. 
DRS. GEORGE W. M’COY AND C. W. CHAPIN 

Discovered and cultivated the bacillus tularense, making meth- 
ods available for its further study. They did their work in 
1910 on California ground squirrels. 

DR, EDWARD FRANCIS 

Contributed nearly all that is known concerning the disease 
tularemia in man. Showed its methods of transmission and 
what to do in order to avoid it. 

DR. R. R. SPENCER 

Worked out a vaccine against Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
Demonstrated its efficacy in experimental animals and its harm- 
lessness by injecting himself first. Showed by use in hundreds 
of persons who are exposed by occupation that it confers a 
large measure of protection. The preparation of this vaccine 
involves a new principle of immunology. Vaccine used on 
humans 1925. 

DR. JOSEPH GOLDBERGER 

Showed the dietary origin and cure of pellagra. This is a@ 
most notable achievement since this disease has baffled the best 
European talent for centuries. At times it has threatened to 
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become seriously prevalent in the United States, but with this 
new knowledge the threat has been permanently removed. Study 
of pellagra begun in 1912 and is going on at the present time. 


DR. WADE H. FROST 


Planned and conducted the first thoroughgoing and funda- 
mental investigation of the problems offered by the pollution of 
streams in this country. In view of the increase of population 
and manufactures along our streams this has been a most valu- 
able activity. Investigation of the pollution of the Ohio River 
began under his direction July 1913. 


DR. JOHN M’MULLEN 


Demonstrated the practicability of virtually eradicating 
trachoma and preventing blindness therefrom in mountainous 
areas of Kentucky and other States by the establishment of 
small hospitals and the employment of skillful treatment. 


BACTERIOLOGIST ALICE EVANS 


In 1918 she showed similarity of causes of Malta fever and 
contagious abortion and occurrence of latter infection in people. 
Now increasingly recognized as a cause of human illness. 

DR. VICTOR HEISER, CHIEF QUARANTINE OFFICER, PHILIPPINES, 1903—15 


Demonstrated the possibility of establishing effective health 
service in a large tropical country with diverse aboriginal popu- 
lation. 

DR. M. A. BARBER 


Originated single-cell-culture method which he first used in 
1902. This opened up a prolific fleld of investigation. The use 
of Paris green control of mosquitoes in 1921. This cheap method 
has made malaria control feasible in many areas where it was 
formerly impossible because of the expense. 

In the science, skill, and technique of surgery, America leads 
the world. Where are the surgeons that are comparable to the 
Mayo brothers, of Rochester, Minn.; Crile, of Cleveland; Ochsner, 
of Chicago; Cushing, of Boston; Deaver, of Philadelphia; Kelly and 
Wilmer, of Baltimore; Blake, Brewer, Albert A. Berg, John Erdman, 
John J. McGrath, Howard C. Taylor, George Schwartz, John Pol- 
lack, and John Prescott Grant, of New York City—men of the 
highest caliber and ability, whose very names are household words 
in the cities from whence they come, where thousands of their 
benefactors are praying for their health and happiness? [Ap- 
plause. | 

Within a radius of a mile from the Fourteenth Congressional 
District, which I have the honor to represent, is the greatest 
medical research center in the world. It is called the Rockefeller 
Institute. It is a monument to two of the greatest phtlanthropists 
that the world has ever known, John D. Rockefeller and his wonder- 
ful and gracious son, who is emulating his father in devoting his 
fortune to the best service of his fellow man. This brilliant In- 
stitute has become famous through three of nature’s noblemen—a 
triumvirate whose name and fame will persist as long as time 
endures. 

These distinguished scholars thus far represent the three greatest 
scientists of the twentieth century—Alexis Carrell, Simon Flexner, 
and Hideyo Noguchi. 

Alexis Carrell won the Nobel prize a few years ago for his 
brilliant discoveries in the realm of physiology, biology, and 
collateral subjects. He is the outstanding genius of our present 
time. 

Simon Flexner, a great name to conjure with, internationally 
famous. He will live in the memory of generations that are to 
come for having isolated the infantile-paralysis virus, for his cure 
of snake venom, and, above all, for the serum that he has per- 
fected that helps to cure and save the lives of thousands of 
sufferers from epidemic meningitis. As long as anywhere the tra- 
dition of science survives, Flexner’s work will always endure. What 
conqueror has ever had such victories attached to his name as 
Flexner has in his service to mankind? [Applause.] 

Hideyo Noguchi—the great son of Nippon—came to this country 
in 1900 and subsequently became associated with Professor Flexner 
and Dr. Carrell. He devoted his supreme and brilliant talent 
to ferret out the causes of terrible diseases which baffled medical 
skill, and whose treatment made no impress upon the nature of 
the disease. Seldom did he fail in his accomplishment; success 
usually crowned his efforts. 

Through his genius the organism that caused paresis was iso- 
lated. Paresis was filling the insane institutions of the world with 
the victims of this unfortunate malady. He localized the organism 
in the brain and through the microscope forced it to reveal itself 
to the amazed scientific world. Noguchi proved that paresis was 
caused by the spirochita pallida, the organism that caused syphilis. 

The versatility and genius of Noguchi further manifested itself in 
his brilliant discovery of the organism that was responsible for the 
causation of trachoma—an eye affliction and disease that caused 
more blindness in the world than any other condition known to 
mankind. 

The SpeaKER. The time of the gentleman from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent of the House 
to proceed for 2 more minutes. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Srrovicu. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen. Hideyo No- 
guchi was not content with his extraordinary and brilliant conquests 
in this his adopted land; he was looking for new fields of endeavor, 
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new lands for conquest. In the name of science he set sail for 
South America to determine the cause of yellow fever in that land. 
In a short time the world was again thrilled by his announcement 
—he had again triumphed. He isolated the yellow-fever organism 
in South America. To determine whether the yellow fever of 
Africa was caused by the same species as South America he set 
sail for that pesthole in Africa. 

In a short while Noguchi had himself infected with the dreaded 
organism that causec African yellow fever. ChilNs and fever racked 
his body fore and aft. His militant and brilliant mind refused to 
surrender to the hosts of yellow fever's organism. The battle waged 
on. At last Noguchi isolated the organism and gave to the world 
the knowledge that the yellow fever of South America and Africa 
were caused by two different hosts. Science triumphed, but No- 
guchi fell a victim to this dreadful disease. He died a martyr to 
duty. He will live in the memory of humanity and mankind. 
Greater love hath no man than to give up his life for another. 
God bless his soul! 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, if the grave is the end of 
all life, then Hideyo Noguchi’s name will forever remain immortal 
through the great contribution he has given to mankind; but :f 
the grave be the gateway to some future state of existence then 
Hideyo Noguchi in conjunction with the great illustrious im- 
mortals that have gone beyond the Great Divide to sleep in eternal 
rest, will forever be revered, honored, and remembered by grate- 
ful mankind for having given of his today that others may have 
their tomorrow. [Loud applause.] 


The Proposed Utility Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are witnessing one of the 
most terrific drives ever made by a combination of selfish 
interests to thwart the will of the American people or destroy 
the effects of beneficial legislation. 

Powerful financial interests of the country seem to have 
aligned themselves with certain public utilities in an effort 
to force the country into another depression in order to wreck 
the administration or force President Roosevelt to recede 
from his position on the power question and other issues in 
which their interests are involved. 

They know that if they could compel or induce the Presi- 
dent to repudiate his power program they will have delivered 
a vital blow to his prestige, as well as that of his adminis- 
tration. That is exactly what they are after. They want 
to discredit everything that his administration has accom- 
plished. 

Having wrung untold millions of dollars from the un- 
protected consumers of electricity in exorbitant overcharges, 
flooded the country with worthless watered stocks, through 
which they have defrauded thousands of unsuspecting in- 
vestors, having abused the functions of the courts by tying 
up of cities, towns, and communities with injunctions in 
order to carry out their schemes, having been defeated in 
every case where these suits have been permitted to come 
to trial, they now come and fawn at the feet of the Chief 
Executive, begging for clemency, and for permission to 
continue the ruthless exploitation of the unprotected con- 
sumers of electric energy for which they have been so uni- 
versally condemned. 

They are not only asking for pardon and protection for 
themselves, but they are asking President Roosevelt to turn 
his back on his power program and repudiate the greatest 
achievement of his entire administration. 

The shock troops of this drive seem to be Wendell L. 
Wilkie, president of the Commonwealth & Southern, and 
Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the Consolidated Edison. The 
recent visit of these two gentlemen to the White House has 
been widely heralded by utility-inspired propaganda as in- 
dicating that President Roosevelt has changed his position 
and that the administration had altered its policies on the 
power issue. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
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From the standpoint of benefits to the American people, 
the power program of this administration constitutes one of 
the greatest economic accomplishments of all time. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt never did anything else, this one achievement 
alone would be sufficient to carry his name down the centuries 
as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

To ask him to repudiate that program now, in the very 
heyday of its success, sounds as ridiculous as it would for the 
British to have come and appealed to George Washington to 
repudiate the Declaration of Independence and turn the 
Colonies back to the English at the very height of his success- 
ful administration as the first President of the United States. 

What do these utility magnates propose? What do they 
want? Here is their proposition in a nutshell, as outlined by 
Wendell L. Wilkie, president of the Commonwealth & South- 
ern, stripped of its camouflage: 

First. They want the Holding Company Act modified or 
repealed so as to permit the large useless holding companies 
to continue their present parasitic existence and practices. 
For that concession they would agree to abolish the little 
holding companies under them as nuisances. In other words, 
they are asking that they, as the ringleaders, be given a 
Presidential pardon, but that the less prominent offenders be 
executed for the sins of these higher-ups. 

Then they want the T. V. A. yardstick abandoned, all com- 
petition squelched, and the power generated by the T. V. A. 
turned over to private power companies at a nominal price 
so that they can resell it to the helpless consumers at enor- 
mous profits, just as they did before the T. V. A. was created 
and its yardstick rates put into effect. 

In return for such capitulation on the part of the admin- 
istration they propose to squeeze a billion and a half of 
the six and a half billion dollars of water out of their capital 
structure and spend it restoring prosperity, instead of squeez- 
ing out the six and a half billion dollars of water and reduc- 
ing their rates to about half their present charges. That 
would give relief to more than 20,000,000 consumers of elec- 
tric energy in every State in the Union and would do more 
to aid the return of prosperity than anything else these 
utilities could do or ever have done. But Messrs. Wilkie and 
Carlisle made no such proposition. They did not propose 
reducing their rates. That is not in their plans. 

These pinch-hitters for the Power Trust must have been 
greatly surprised to find that President Roosevelt knew more 
about the power business than they did and that he was not 
only familiar with their present practices but with their past 
records as well. He evidently made them look ridiculous. 
He probably recalled that these same utilities tried this 
same stunt on President Hoover in the early days of the 
depression—and got away with it. They were going to help 
bring back prosperity then, and here is the way they did it: 

Instead of spending more money and putting more men to 
work, they merely slowed down construction, raised rates, 
and, as President Roosevelt said at the time, “Raised their 
own high salaries higher.” 

The record shows that in 1929 the president of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern, Mr. Wendell Wilkie’s predecessor, 
received a salary of $43,790 a year. That salary was raised 
to $75,000 a year in 1930, and to $130,140 in 1932. Now that 
ought to have stopped the depression. 

At that time consumers were having their lights cut off 
because they could not pay the bills. The common stock of 
the Commonwealth & Southern had dropped from 32 in 1929 
to 154 in 1932, and the 6-percent preferred stock had dropped 
from 104 in 1929 to 273g in 1932. But that did not prevent 
the president and other high officials of this holding com- 
pany from raising “their own high salaries higher,” as I 
have indicated. Therefore, it will be seen that while pros- 
perity came rapidly to the highly paid useless officials of this 
useless holding company, it went into reverse before it got 
down to the stockholders or the consumers. 

At that time, the Commonwealth & Southern was buying 
power at Muscle Shoals, under a contract it had made with 
the Hoover administration, as a part of the program to re- 
store prosperity, for which it was paying on an average of 
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1.56 mills a kilowatt-hour. It was selling it to the domestic 
consumers in sight of the dam and throughout that area at 
10 cents a kilowatt-hour—a spread of a little more than 5,000 
percent. One thousand kilowatt-hours which cost the Com- 
monwealth & Southern $1.56 at the dam, was sold to the 
small consumers in Florence, Ala.—within sight of the dam— 
for a total of $100. No wonder the Commonwealth & South- 
ern wants to get rid of the T. V. A. yardstick as well as the 
Holding Company Act. No wonder they are frantically 
pleading to the White House to relieve them of these respon- 
sibilities before the Supreme Court passes final judgment. 
They want to return to those “good old days.” 

The T. V. A. yardstick will never be abandoned. The 
power policies of this administration are here to stay. The 
Holding Company Act is here to stay. 

What is the T. V. A. yardstick? It is a yardstick for the 
proper measurement of electric light and power rates to the 
ultimate consumers. It is 36 inches long, and by compari- 
son the utilities’ yardstick is 95 inches long, 59 inches of 
which is overcharges, which all of you are helping to pay, 
unless you are getting your power at the yardstick rates. 

The T. V. A. is the most profitable investment this coun- 
try has ever made. It is saving the consumers of electricity 
in the United States more money every single year than the 
entire expenditure on both the Tennessee and Columbia 
Rivers have amounted to up to this time. 

So far as the millions of consumers of electricity are con- 
cerned, the yardstick is a golden wand. It is the most pow- 
erful weapon ever devised for their protection against ex- 
orbitant overcharges. It has already been instrumental in 
forcing reductions in light and power rates amounting to 
$556,000,000 a year. And the end is not yet. Further re- 
ductions are yet to come. 

The Edison Electric Institute Bulletin shows that during 
the year ending February 28, 1932, the people of the United 
States consumed 62,653,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $1,803,000,000. The next year the 
T. V. A. yardstick was created and its example began to 
force rate reductions in every State in the Union. The Edi- 
son Electric Institute Bulletin also shows that during the 
year ending February 28, 1937, the American people con- 
sumed 91,555,000,000 kilowatt-hours, for which they paid 
$2,086,080,300. If they had paid the same rate for that 91,- 
555,000,000 kilowatt-hours that they paid in 1932, the cost 
to them would have been $2,642,000,000, or $556,000,000 
more than they actually paid. 

Thus the T. V. A. yardstick, along with the other phases 
of the administration’s power program, is already yielding 
the consumers of electricity a dividend of $556,000,000 a 
year in rate reductions. 

Every person who turns an electric switch gets a portion 
of that dividend. It will be more next year, and will in- 
crease from year to year as time goes on. 

I have these overcharges broken down by States. 
will find them inserted at the end of these remarks. 

Since Mr. Carlisle, president of the Consolidated Edison, is 
making his appeals to President Roosevelt to withdraw his 
protection from the consumers of electric energy and return 
to the “good old days,” let us turn to the State of New York, 
where Mr. Carlisle’s companies operate, and see what the 
yardstick would mean to the consumers in that area. Of 
course, what Mr. Carlisle is afraid of is the development of 
the St. Lawrence waterway, with its great wealth of hydro- 
electric power to be divided between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, or the Province of Ontario. 

Last year the domestic consumers of the State of New York 
used 1,915,442,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which they 
paid $99,767,979. Under the Ontario rates, just across the 
boundary line from the State of New York, the cost to these 
consumers would have been $25,489,178, which shows that, 
according to the Ontario rates, the domestic consumers alone 
in the State of New York were overcharged $74,279,801 for 
electric lights and power in their homes in 1936. 

No wonder Mr. Carlisle and his associates do not want a 
yardstick on the St. Lawrence River. No wonder the power 
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interests in New England do not want a yardstick on the 
Connecticut River. No wonder the Power Trust does not want 
any yardstick on the Tennessee River, the Columbia River, 
the Ohio, the Colorado, or anywhere else. 

Now let us see what happened to the commercial consumers 
in the State of New York—the merchants, the businessmen, 
the professional men, the filling-station operators, the hotel 
and restaurant people, and others who have to pay commer- 
cial rates for electricity in that State. The record shows 
that in 1936 these commercial consumers throughout the 
State of New York used 2,242,546,000 kilowatt-hours, for 
which they paid $99,338,554. Under 
would have cost them $39,171,554, or $60,217,000 less than 
they actually paid. No wonder Mr. Carlisle grows desperate 
in his efforts to prevent the development of a yardstick to 
protect the power consumers of New York and the adjoining 
States. 

Taken as a whole, the people of that State, including do- 
mestic, commercial, and industrial consumers, were over- 
charged for electricity last year $160,905,115, according to 


the T. V. A. yardstick rates, and $190,237,801, according to | 


the Ontario rates, as will be seen from the tables I am 
' inserting. 

Although we have reduced light and power rates $556,- 
000,000 a year, giving the American people a dividend of 
$556,000,000 annually in reduced overcharges, these over- 
charges still aggregate more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 
utilities want to wreck this program and prevent further re- 
ductions lest we should extend these benefits to all the con- 
sumers of electricity in every nook and corner of the United 
States. 

I have been asked what plan I would suggest as a substi- 
tute for that proposed by these utility magnates. 
tion would be to let the administration continue its present 
power policies, construct dams on our navigable streams and 
their tributaries to control floods, promote navigation, con- 
serve the soil, and generate power. Then build transmission 
lines necessary to carry this power, and sell it to municipali- 
ties, cooperative associations, and their distribution agencies, 
with a provision in the contract that it is to be sold to the 
ultimate consumers at the T. V. A. yardstick rates. Continue 
this program until we compel reduction in light and power 
rates to their proper levels in every community in every State, 
and extend the rural electrification program until we electrify 
every farm home in America. 

If private power interests want to survive, let them get rid 
of their useless holding companies, squeeze the water out of 
their capital structures, get rid of their umnecessary and 
highly paid officials, stop spending enormous sums of money 
on misleading propaganda, and reduce their charges to rates 
based upon the cost of production, transmission, and distribu- 
tion, with a reasonable return on the money actually and 
necessarily invested. 

By that time they will have their rates down to the T. V. A. 
yardstick levels and the American people will be saving an 
additional billion dollars a year on electric-light and power 
rates, in addition to the $556,000,000 a year reduction that 


the Ontario rates it | 


The | 





My solu- | 
7 | ing to 1 mill a kilowatt-hour for the power consumed. 
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has already been brought about by the T. V. A., its yard- 
stick, and the kindred power policies of this administration. 

Then we will have reached our goal and electrified America 
at the yardstick rates. 

I insert at this point four tables showing the cost to the 
ultimate consumers and the overcharges for electric energy 
in the various States during the year 1936. 

The first table is for the residential or domestic consumers. 
It shows the number of domestic consumers in each State, 
the number of kilowatt-hours used by them during the year 
1936, the total cost to the ultimate consumers, the average 
number of kilowatt-hours consumed, the average cost to the 
consumer per kilowatt-hour, and also the total overcharges 
to the domestic consumers in each State according to the 
T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, and the Ontario rates. 

The second table shows the same thing with reference to 
the commercial consumers. The third table gives the same 
information with reference to industrial consumers, and the 
fourth covers all consumers of electricity in each State. 

These tables are compiled from the very best data that 
can be obtained, and, while they are extremely conservative, 
they give a fair picture of the situation in the various States 
and sustain my contertion that the American people are 
overcharged a billion dollars a year for electric lights and 
power. While the tabulation indicates an overcharge of 
only $960,602,403 according to the Tacoma rates. it fails 
to give Tacoma credit for a profit of $785,480.62 out of a 
gross revenue of $2,359,964.91. This profit goes to the con- 
sumers, and, if properly credited, it would show this over- 
charge to be above $1,320,000,000. It increases my estimate 
of the overcharges according to the T. V. A. rates and shows 
the overcharges according to the Ontario rates to be well 
over a billion dollars a year, after allowing for taxes amount- 


I hope every Member of the House and everyone who reads 
this Recorp will study these tables carefully. They tell a 
most astounding story. 

TABLE NC. 1—OVERCHARGES TO DOMESTIC CONSUMERS, 

This table gives the residential sales data for electric light 
and power for every State in the Union, showing the over- 
charges in each State when compared with the T. V. A., 
the Tacoma, or the Ontario rates. 

Take, for instance, the State of Maine. ast year the 
domestic consumers of electricity in Maine used 89,138,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, for which they paid $4,865,238, 
or an overcharge according to the T. V. A. rates of $3,644,184, 
or an overcharge of about 300 percent. It is about the same 
compared with the Tacoma or the Ontario rates. 

Take the State of New York, whose domestic consumers 
used 1,915,422,000 kilowatt-hours last year, for which they 
paid $99,767,979. According to the T. V. A. rates, they were 
overcharged $66,746,115, or about 200 percent. The over- 
charges according to the Tacoma rates were a little less than 
200 percent, while compared with the Ontario rates they 
were approximately 300 percent. 

Go over this table carefully and you will see what an 
enormous burden of overcharges the domestic consumers of 
your own State are paying. 


BY STATES 


TABLE 1.—Residential sales data 





Estimated sales for 1936 


Total 
kilowatt hours 
(thousands) 


Number of 
customers 


Total rev- 
enue 


89, 138 | 
55, 364 | 
133, 649 | 
636, 461 | 
314, 758 | 
1, 915, 422 | 
603, 579 
1, 290, 772 | 
967, 765 | 
345, O80 | 
1, 156, 756 | 
718, 879 
353, 729 


a7 
230, 032 

, 048, 535 
413, 612 
3, 074, 514 
983, 027 

, 849, 243 
, 308, 505 
584, S82 

, 595, 525 
931, 190 
531, 923 | 


New Hampshire-__.---. 102, 
Vermont and Rhode Island 
Massachusetts... bined 
Connecticut 

New York... 

pO eee ee eee 
iii ciibencccusttiines 
Ohio... - 
OE SS eae 
Iilinois_ _.. 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


15, 100, 97 4 
99, 767, 979 
35, 890, 316 
62, 966, 724 
42, 584, 447 
17, 277, 414 
51, 950, 294 
26, 725, 153 
16, 090, 671 
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Annval 
kilowatt- 
hours per 
customer 


| Armual | Monthly | reve } 
bill per cus-| bill per cus- 


tomer al tomer 


nessee 
| vi alley Au- 
thority 


nue per 
att- Tacoma 


| Average | 1 
| 
' 


$31. 93 | 
33. 96 | 
4.14 
31. 41 
36. 51 
32. 45 
36. 51 
34. OF 
30. 45 
29. 54 
32. 56 
28. 70 
30. 25 


$3, 644, 184 


608, 469 


a | sé 


3 393, OTS 
2, 454, 565 
5, 715, 616 | 5, 342, 288 
20, 637, 592 18, 950, 684 
9, 014, 561 | 9, 060, 222 
66, 746, 115 | 

23, 054, 261 | 
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5, 630, 901 
10, 215, 124 
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TaBL_e 1.—Residential sales data—Continued 





Estimated sales for 1936 Estimated overcharges according to rate 
schedules in 193 















Average 

























Btate Annual 
: Total Annual Monthly | revenue T 
Number of Total rev- | kilowatt- per] Tennessee 
, kilowatt-hours bill per cus-| bill per cus-| kilowatt- | Valley Au- Tacom: 
customers | " (thousands) or hours per |" tomer tomer hour thority - — 
(cents) 

RR ii csis tvntitittinnlinndabanieit 411, 769 288, 650 $33. 85 $2. 82 483 , 134, 929 605, 667 
Rename ania 374, 775 213, 997 31. 58 2. 63 5. 53 & iat oar “oe mn 
Go! 2. 56e-aeetae nee 570, 270 427, 132 30. 68 2. 56 4.10 8, 324, 084 7, 399, 791 
North Dakota..... 54, 084 35, 583 37.42 3.12 5.70 1, 457, 674 1, 479. 958 
South Dakota. 66, 079 39, 449 35. 50 2.96 5.95 1, 649, 473 1, 588, 248 
Nebraska 193, 529 132, 180 32. 60 2.72 4.77 8, 951, 063 3. 790, 137 
Kansas........ 272, 496 168, 675 29. 52 2. 46 4.77 5, 255, 298 4, 945, 226 
Maryland and West Virginia.. 670, 231 547, 579 22, 506, 33. 58 2. 80 4.11 10, 472, 236 10, 251, 418 
WH. ie cakhadihatibh Comakaene 232, 181 192, 246 9, 029, 38, 89 3.24 4.70 4, 986, 779 4, 873, 033 
North Carolina_.......-.<<-as<- 253, 441 184, 505 8, 994, 621 35. 49 2. 96 4, 87 4, 488, 101 4, 295, 488 
South Carolina_................-. 100, 771 74, 974 3, 686, 203 36. 58 3.05 4.92 1, 496, 034 1, 479, 958 
incite ticictnsollnie hamebtmaedngal 197, 202 173, 538 7, 917, 660 40.15 3. 35 4.56 2, 992, 067 2, 996, 013 
PRED. cctitihhintncit hs Goctidaihde 215, 785 178, 023 10, 062, 055 46, 63 3.89 5. 65 6, 367, 733 6, 352, 991 
attain amas 238, 187 142, 108 7, 607, 693 31.94 2. 66 5.35 3, 989, 423 3, 645, 751 
ONO. nnccldh hese abtn 216, 557 149, 424 7, 607, 647 35. 13 2.93 5.09 3, 107, 147 2, 743, 337 
Aes ininidcikinilitiininansntiecivtiies 154, 150 115, 613 5, 045, 330 32. 73 2.73 4. 36 2, 224, 87 2, 093, 599 
STITT ain-osttienmensieunenamend 75, 893 49, 710 2, 826, 255 37. 24 3.10 5. 69 1, 611, 113 1, 552, 151 
INT 14 .chdnetnudtnibewsstiinn 92, 712 52, 382 3, 340, 413 36. 03 3.00 6.38 2, 493, 389 2, 418, 468 
Ret... i sepanktehtnastihieniimsiaate 183, 047 104, 114 7, 107, 712 38. 64 3, 22 6. 83 4, 449, 741 4, 259, 392 
sitar 224, 812 139, 383 7, 715, 548 34. 32 2. 86 5. 54 4, 948, 419 4, 620, 357 
Texas pos ticueadlitdedwtiedtinion 607, 087 398, 856 20, 920, 218 34. 46 2. 87 5. 25 12, 888, 905 12, 489, 403 14, 574, 164 
Montana and Utah.....--......-- 163, 585 133, 485 5, 471, 918 33, 45 2.79 4.10 3, 759, 264 3, 754, 040 4, 359, 040 
| il aE 63, 330 82, 392 2, 458, 471 38. 82 3. 24 2. 98 1, 150, 795 1, 118, 993 1, 320, 921 
Wyoming -- 29, 483 17, 601 1, 074, 655 36, 45 3. 04 6.10 690, 477 685, 834 748, 522 
CONNOR iii etn kde ~adbiiton 165, 756 97, 796 5, 030, 695 2. 53 5.14 3, 375, 666 3, 032, 109 3, 698, 579 
Arizona and New Mexico ....--.. 78, 991 54, 978 3, 176, 228 3.35 5. 78 2, 685, 189 2, 671, 144 2, 906, 027 
SOUUOUN. .. odactSeductbbdicotbbenck 18, 217 15, 284 763, 474 3. 49 5.00 345, 239 360, 965 396, 276 
Weetlngtee in cnsiwthdabonbcned 352, 691 468, 021 10, 982, 798 2. 60 2.35 4, 334, 661 4, 223, 295 5, 635, 930 
SI icc eeniteteiee atime 198, 240 249, 386 6, 468, 571 2.72 259 3, 107, 147 3, 176, 496 3, 918, 733 
CRUD. «. dink dedthutssiisbscets 1, 508, 045 1, 206, 014 47, 749, 585 2. 49 3. 68 20, 637, 592 18, 734, 104 25, 229, 595 

ln cnteneiiieinientenhietaaines 20, 969, 993 14, 804, 470 685, 118, 422 2.73 4. 63 383, 598, 363 360, 965, 403 440, 307, 062 

TABLE NO. 2.—OVERCHARGES TO DOMESTIC CONSUMERS BY STATES I wish every merchant in America, every hotel or restau- 


This table shows the amount of electricity used by com- | rant operator, every filling-station operator, every proprietor 
mercial consumers in each State, the amount paid for it, the | of a garage, and everyone else who pays commercial rates 
average annual consumption, the average rate per kilowatt- | for electric energy could examine a copy of this table and 
hour, and the amount overcharged according to the T. V. A., | see the enormous burdens of overcharges which they are 
the Tacoma, or the Ontario rates. required to pay. 


TasLe 2.—Commercial sales data 






































. Estimated overcharges according to rate 
Estimated sales for 1936 schedules in 1936 
Btate Total genet |-Atemte:lmmeneh 2 

y ota nn onthly | revenue per ‘ennessee 

nee kilowatt-hours ey bill per cus-} bill per cus-| kilowatt- | Valley Au- Tacoma Ontario 

c (thousands) tomer hour thority 

(cents) 

es neeeneebhaawstnempinl 29, 921 81,824 | $3, 257,114 $9.07 3.98 | $1,760,000] $1, 522, 000 $2, 025, 000 
New Hampshire. __-___...------- 17, 921 33, 878 1, 987, 929 9.24 5.87 1, 392, 1, 235, 000 1, 331, 000 
Vermont and Rhode Island-_-..... 37,845 104, 802 5, 207, 938 11.47 4.97 2, 959, 000 2. 558, 000 3, 404, 000 
| 180, 850 497, 672 25, 297, 359 11. 66 5.08 14, 552, 000 12, 658, 000 16, 065, 000 
Conmentiewt....: 250... 60, 261 220,833 | 10, 241, 585 3, 665 14. 16 4.64 4, 582, 000 3, 968, 000 5, 158, 000 
rn 631,115 2, 242, 546 99, 388, 554 3, 553 13.12 4.43 53, 827, 000 46, 234, 000 60, 217, 000 
New Jersey aneupinereiineaaintl 202, 784 664, 696 33, 445, 703 3, 278 13.74 5. 03 16, 408, 000 14, 501, 000 17, 127, 000 
re ea 304, 871 933, 559 41, 321, 411 3, 062 11.30 4.43 22, 466, 000 19, 421, 000 25, 843, 000 
J ee ee 194, 311 828, 242 29, 229, 731 4, 219 12. 41 3. 53 17, 787, 000 15, 376, 000 20, 461, 000 
DOD. .cinenumaiigubenaiars 93, 665 334, 630 12, 394, 989 3, 573 11. 03 3.70 7, 842, 000 6, 779, 000 9, 021, 000 
BEE. CU Sev eciaductensbnseweabe 262, 046 1, 007, 797 40, 774, 698 3, 833 12. 92 4.05 23, 153, 000 20, 015, 000 26, 633, 000 
IID. .ctsgacienteuilinevtostnnts 160, 173 791, 004 27, 583, 193 4, 938 14. 35 3.49 16, 367, 000 14, 147, 000 18, 827, 000 
TI cnnncentinheminmnnagiae 103, 669 340, 7. 13, 500, 968 3, 287 10. 85 3. 96 7, 572, 000 6, 545, 000 8, 711, 000 
Minnesota. 88, 788 275, 065 11, 713, 464 3, 098 10. 99 4. 26 5, 792, 000 5, 007, 000 6, 662, 000 
eee 70, 355 168, 318 7, 828, 641 2, 392 9. 27 4. 66 5, 424, 000 4, 689, 000 6, 240, 000 
SINT 05 nnatenteummninmnnniets 112, 603 481, 979 18, 631, 977 4, 280 13.79 3. 87 11, 127, 000 9, 619, 000 12, 800, 000 
SUCRE EO cnndctdiccteindedea 20, 515 37, 558 2, 204, 952 1, 831 8. 96 5. 87 1, 129, 000 773, 000 1, 298, 000 
Reuthh DaNRt...ccincmsccenadeeses 18, 280 37, 426 1, 971, 505 2, 047 8. 99 5. 27 1, 165, 000 1, 008, 000 1, 343, 000 
Si iststeuiesiisinttnienserimmmoenidet 38, 943 131, 019 5, 315, 187 3, 364 11, 37 4. 06 3, 636, 000 3, 192, 000 3, 779, 000 
Kansas__.... igi tidinndeneiatigaia wind 55, 515 150, 966 6, 427, 488 2, 719 9. 65 4. 26 3, 881, 000 3, 356, 000 4, 465, 000 
Delaware and District of Colum- 

bia, Maryland. and West Vir- 

CE cance taniemendaeuinnann 99, 538 5,900 3.11 9, 243, 000 7, 991, 000 10, 632, 000 
Virginia........ 44, 220 197, 312 4,462 3. 57 3, 848, 000 3, 326, 000 4, 427, 000 
North Carolina... 46, 598 209, 747 4, 501 3.39 2, 510, 000 2, 170, 000 2, 889, 000 
South Carolina._- 23, 544 74, 318 3, 157 3.92 1, 470, 000 1, 271, 000 1, 692, 000 
Georgia_........ 46, 840 203, 670 4,348 3.79 4, 434, 000 3, 834, 000 5, 102, 000 
Florida_._.... 39, 753 120, 400 3, 029 5. 88 4, 607, 000 3, 982, 000 5, 300, 000 
Kentucky ...... 44, 438 108, 624 2, 444 4.84 3, 090, 000 2, 671, 000 3, 554, 000 
‘Tennessee. ..... 44, 527 141, 875 3, 186 4.59 4, 124, 000 3, 564, 000 4, 744, 000 
Alabama. ...... 34, 086 124, 893 3, 664 3. 63 2, 468, 000 2, 134, 000 2, 840, 000 
Mississippi 21, 723 55, 054 2, 534 4.95 1, 656, 000 1, 432, 000 1, 904, 000 
Arkansas....... 24, 939 56, 017 2, 246 5. 41 1, 790, 000 1, 430, 000 2, 059, 000 
Louisiana--_.... 34, 868 96, 953 2, 781 5.27 2, 944, 000 2, 545, 000 3, 387, 000 
Oklahoma._...... 49, 601 112, 405 2, 266 4.92 3, 133, 000 2, 708, 000 3, 604, 000 
enced ed see 133, 019 538, 203 4, 046 3. 78 11, 960, 000 10, 341, 000 13, 757, 000 
Montana and Utah_- 27, 121 151, 848 5, 599 3. 53 2, 724, 000 2, 354, 000 3, 134, 000 

tate ah isdeichiptiabees 11, 904 36, 499 3, 006 4.36 1, 188, 000 1, 026, 000 1, 366, 000 
Wyoming. ......... 5, 849 17, 861 3, 054 5.03 533, 000 461, 000 614,000 
etn do onda oonniemailed 32, 596 90, 127 2, 765 5.02 2, 711, 000 2, 344, 000 8, 119, 090 
Arizona and New Mexico--....... 18, 324 59, 368 3, 240 5.16 1, 887, 000 1, 631, 000 2, 170, 000 
ios nN lah ata ada haat 4, 084 24,017 5, 881 3.80 450, 000 389, 000 518, 000 

416, 040 7, 579 2. 16 6, 129, 000 &, 297, 000 7, 050, 000 
152, 236 4, 802 3.05 3, 747, 000 3, 240, 000 4, 310, 000 

1, 095, 627 4,412 3. 08 28, 012, 000 24, 214, 000 32, 224, 000 
14, 034, 968 564, 666, 103 4.02 327, 479, 000 282, 958, 000 371, 806, 000 
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TABLE NO. 3.-——-OVERCHARGES TO INDUSTRIAL CONSUMERS, BY STATES 


This table shows the overcharges to industrial consumers, by States, according to the T. V. A. rates, the Tacoma rates, or 
the Ontario rates: 
Taste 3.—Industrial sales data 





Estimated sales for 1938 


Averace 
Annual | Monthly |revenueper| Tennessee 

bill per cus-| bill per cus-| kilowatt- | Valley Au Tacoma 
tomer tomer hour | thority 

(cents) 


Annnal 

Seat Total rev- kilowatt- 
(thousands) enue hours per 
customer 


Number of 
customers 


egg pS ——— 


Maine 2, 750 692, 000 580,000 | 252, 000 | $1, $1,092,000 | $2, 388, 000 


New Hampshire ; ; 2, 800 145, 000 , 000 | 52, 000 sa | 87 | R07 AAR AD, 000 
Vermont and Rhode Island__.._- 4, 560 457, 000 5, , 000 00K f ae 
Massachusetts 12, 200 , 480, 000 23, 600, 600 | 000 
Connecticut_........- - 6, 500 662, 000 . 000 | 00 
New York x 16, 900 000, 000 90, , 000 | OO 
New Jersey heaba 3, 930 , 306, 000 | . . 000 332, (0 
Pennsy!vani : 16, 000 830, 000 | S 000 364, OK 
Ohio ¥ hat 9, O80 280, 000 bi 000 36 
Indiana &, 450 , 065, 600 , 810, 000 

Tilinois 4 8, 700 , 130, 000 2, . 000 
Michigan....._- 3, 230 , 880, 000 . 350, 000 
Wiseonsin_.__.-- aa , 020 892, 000 | , 000 

Minnesota. -- dcleadk , 060 584, 000 | 300, 000 

Iowa = 5, 920 542, 000 | 3, 720, 000 | 

Missouri ee cle a P 40 . 000 , 720, 000 3 . 3 987.000 
North Dakota... nail 2 , 200 000 575 9 | "on0 ong | 
South Dakota. -- eciseiaiie P 9, 350 397, 000 0 456 4 93 aR Ono | 
Nebraska ‘ sles ° , 46 28, 000 835, 000 3. 0 15 é > 





000 | 3, 545, 000 


non 15, 042, 000 


un) 5, & Oo 


wey 5 aw 


008 15, 423. 000 
77. 000 


12, 600 


Pree Poe 


ono } 


Ong 


7, 000 


Kansas_. re : : 22, 000 , 000 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 

Maryland and West Virginia 5 , 020, 000 , 400, 000 
Virginia haneweee ave { 54, 000 , 000 
North Carolina idle 378, 000 , 000 
South Carolina , 800 , 000 
Georgia........ 55 , 000 000 
Florida__....- 3, 000 760, 000 
Kentucky... ehaaion eS: 3, ! 42, 000 , 000 
Tennessee. _.. 2, 587, 000 , 000 
Alabama. .-.-.- nal one 98, 000 , 000 
Mississippi-_-__.. 34, 400 30, 000 | 
Arkansas -_-...- i ae | y 232, 000 | , 000 
Louisiana... sctciaiaieeiitieg é . 000 50, 000 
Oklahoma aoe 7 9, 000 , 000 
Texas sien bid Ntineteanin ‘ , 306, 000 , 000 
Montana and Utah__- ‘ . , 000 000 | 
Se eect 262, 000 5 O00 
Wyoming f 226, 000 516, 000 
Colorado - ~ 4 29, 500 . 460, 000 
Arizona and New Mexico... ‘ 56, 800 1, 960, 600 
Nevada a bc cdiecaalid Si cdauibe 5 , 100 2 00 | 
TE trntcwnagaidendtme 3, 1, 005, 000 5, 850, 000 | 
Oregon ‘ 5 390, 000 | 3, 730, 000 | 
California. -........ Degmeusniteteitiatie J 3, 270,000 | 37, , 000 | 
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TABLE NO. 4.—TOTAL OVERCHARGES TO ALL CONSUMERS, BY STATES overcharges by States, according to the T. V. A., the Tacoma 

This table shows the number of kilowatt-hours of electricity | or the Ontario rates. : 
consumed by the people in each State for all purposes in 1936, Please study this table carefully and tell me how the people 
the amount paid for it, the average rates charged, and the | of your State can continue to stagger under such burdens. 


TasBLe 4.—All electric services 
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Estimated total sales to ultimate consumers, 1935 | schedules in 193 esident 
mercial, and industrial service 


Annual 
Nomber of Total Total rev- kilowatt- 
customers | kilowatt-hours enue hours per 
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Annual | Monthly | revenue 

bill per cus-| bill per cus-| kilowatt- : acom ntario 
tomer tomer hour 

(cent 


: 870, 629,000 | $14, 047, 020 
New Hampshire nasheed 7, 365 274, 043, 000 9, 266, 643 
Vermont and Rhode Island__..__. 750, 263, 000 21, 606, 449 
Massachusetts — 2, 734, 476, 000 87, 565, 964 
Connecticut --..- : 497, 301 1, 371, 556, 000 40, 012, 838 
New York 3, 773, 160 | 12, 172,214,000 | 313,775, 986 
New Jersey... 1, 198, 219 2, 815, 815, 000 95, 342, 236 
Pennsylvania .| 2,232,905 | 9%, 413,927,000 192, 722, 631 
Ohio .-| 1,690,015 | 5, 962,373,000 | 126,311,721 
" 728, 118 2, 040, 915, 000 50, 778, 949 
1, 906, 945 6, 969, 884, 000 151, 010, 975 
1, 155, 852 | 3, 921, 806, 000 84, 007, 323 
685, 690 1, 733, 424, 000 45, 852, 080 
515,083 | 1,308,826, 000 36, 457, 575 
482, 059 1, 018, 501, 000 30, 061, 199 
705, 465 | 2,335, 795, 000 51, 745, 858 
76, 675 99, 984, 000 5, 006, 878 
South Dakota. 91, 727 134, 288, 000 5, 984, 269 
Nebraska_._... 247, 322 614, 595, 000 16, 587, 887 
352, 284 848, 652, 000 22, 063, 547 

Delaware, District of Columbia, 


Maryland. and West Virginia... 794,908 | 3,652, 602. 000 69, 999, 568 
Fa ncquscageaccaceepascennee 298. 420 1, 119, 075, 000 25, 532, 815 
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Taste 4.—All electric services—Continued 





Estimated total sales to ultimate consumers, 1936 





Combined overcharges according to rate 
schedules in 1936 for residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial services 








Btate Average 
Annual 
. Annual Monthly |revenue per} Tennessee 
Number of Total Total rev- kilowatt- * > 
: ‘ per cus- | bill percus-| kilowatt- | Valley Au- Tacoma Ontario 
customers | kilowatt-hours enue ie tomer tomer hour thority 
(cents) 

a, 304,054 | 2,031,993,000 | $34, 315, 534 6, 683 $112. 86 $9. 40 1.69 | $12,120,101 | $13, 629, 488 $14, 993, 500 
OIE. ccmenventndonnéwe 125, 976 1, 330, 810, 000 17, 902, 449 10, 564 142. ll 11.84 1.35 6, 040, 034 7, 084, 958 7, 739, 

nL = cn cediicneeieenadnnmmie 251, 994 1, 515, 492, 000 27, 515, 225 6,014 109. 19 9.10 1.82 10, 616, 067 11, 292, 013 13, 170, 549 
SII an ssisqreeielitieneyts dlaseuntmmapee 270, 570 673, 449, 000 24, 540, 699 2, 489 90. 70 7. 56 3. 64 11, 939, 733 11, 684, 991 13, 679, 913 
ERA EE a 297, 179 942, 057, 000 23, 423, 649 3, 170 78. 82 6. 57 2.49 9, 690, 423 9, 967, 751 11, 657, 133 
i nntcanaipataimn mandate 276, 511 1, 006, 224, 000 23, 323, 703 3, 639 84. 35 7.03 2.32 10, 715, 147 11, 181, 337 13, 131, 487 
DD. «.nadueuedmmmemintied 204, 821 1, 529, 194, 000 20, 996, 201 7, 466 102. 51 8. 54 1.37 6, 778, 870 7, 146, 509 8, 367, 842 
PIII, .ctermnpuniinapeniensieneinienl 105, 168 301, 727, 000 8, 820, 440 2, 869 83. 6.99 2.92 4, 667, 113 4, 940, 151 5, 644, 259 
IR. nannciainndtimetinineninatell 127, 249 369, 531, 000 10, 200, 280 2, 904 80. 16 6. 68 2.76 5, 540, 389 5, 608, 468 6, 572, 934 
OO RRs 228, 860 862, 344, 000 20, 672, 924 3. 768 90. 33 7. 52 2.40 9, 571, 741 9, 850, 392 11, 242, 378 
Oklahoma ute whinconnaiiaibi 297, 197 888, 916, 000 23, 166, 506 2, 991 77.95 6. 50 2.61 11, 111, 419 11, 566, 357 13, 211, 777 
Texas. _. aitietnlnadediatiedl 779, 227 2, 773, 269, 000 65, 610, 913 3, 559 84. 20 7.02 2. 37 31, 726, 905 32, 451, 403 37, 845, 164 
Montana and Utah............... 216, 405 1, 562, 444, 000 20, 223, 047 7, 220 93. 45 7.79 1.29 8, 362, 264 8, 736, 040 10, 993, 040 
0 ree 4, 052 548, 323, 000 7, 727,312 5, 830 82. 16 6. 85 1.41 3, 157, 795 3, 290, 993 3, 819, 921 
Ee ee 36, 481 72, 780, 000 2, 984, 511 1,995 81. 81 6.82 4.10 1, 591, 477 1, 661, 834 1, 871, 522 
SII: -csaheantiliatinastinnstintadadiedl 211, 504 432, 737, 000 14, 581, 086 2, 046 68. 94 5.74 3. 37 7, 957, 666 7, 993, 109 9, 405, 579 
Arizona and New Mexico... 107, 233 389, 792, 000 9, 573, 762 3, 635 89. 28 7.44 2.46 5, 874, 189 6, 122, 144 6, 875, 027 
Nevada sce eptntinwned 23, 663 136, 677, 000 2, 851, 628 5, 776 120. 51 10. 04 2.09 1, 106, 239 1, 183, 965 1, 344, 276 
Washington... 454, 936 2, 224, 637, 000 30, 735, 476 4, 890 67. 56 5. 63 1.38 12, 615, 661 12, 530, 295 15, 662, 930 
eee 258, 463 965, 359, 000 7, 622, 3, 735 68.18 5. 68 1.83 7, 813, 147 7, 758, 496 9, 554, 733 
wees SC 8, 216, 178, 000 150, 305, 827 4, 056 74.20 6.18 1.83 57, 591, 592 55, 456, 104 69, 824, 505 





Purchase of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


LETTER FROM HON. J. W. ROBINSON, OF UTAH, TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following letter from myself to the President of the United 
States: 

DeceMBER 13, 1937. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There are a number of reasons possibly 
more cogent than the one here presented why the present policy 
of purchasing domestically mined silver should be continued. How- 
ever, in my opinion, a continuance of this policy would be justified 
if for no other reason than the one herein presented. 

Although not intended as a relief measure, the policy of the 
Government in regard to the purchase of silver as established 
by the Presidential proclamation of December 21, 1933, and subse- 
quent amendments thereto, has proved to be one of the most 
effective and most economical methods of reducing unemployment 
and relieving want and suffering yet adopted. 

At the time the present administration assumed office the metal- 
mining industry in the United States was paralyzed. Prices of 
metals were so low that a few mines were able to operate. Market 
reports of that time quoted lead at 3 cents, zinc at 2% cents, 
copper at 5% cents, and silver at 28 cents. Only those mines 
whose production costs were at a minimum were able to maintain 
their operation. Thousands of men who would normally have 
been employed in these mines and allied industries swelled the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

The establishment of the purchase price of domestic silver at 
the mints at 64% cents, and the subsequent increase of that price 
to 77.57 cents proved to be the measure necessary to the rejuve- 
nation of the entire nonferrous metal- industry. Silver 
seldom appears in ore alone, usually it is associated with copper, 
lead, or zinc, and is produced as a byproduct of these others. 
Therefore a good price on one of the metals would make possible 
the mining of the other metals which were contained in the same 
ore. A price of 77.57 cents on the few ounces of silver contained 
in a ton of copper, lead, or zinc ore made possible the mining 
of this ore, where it would have been impossible had the silver 
brought only 28 cents. 

From 1933 to 1936 the production of silver in the United States 
increased from 22,917,198 ounces to 60,665,628 ounces; the produc- 
tion of lead increased 37 percent, the production of zinc in- 
creased 40 percent, and the production of copper 170 percent. It 


is true that the rise in prices of the other metals has been in a 
large measure responsible for this increased production, but the 
early impetus, and much of the sustaining influence of this pro- 
duction was furnished by the increased price of silver. 

These figures for production are reflected in employment statis- 
tics. In 1929 there were employed in the metal mines of the 
United States 110,000 men. In 1933 the number was reduced to 
38,100. Seventy-two thousand men who had formerly been em- 
ployed in metal mines were, because of the low price of metals, 
without work. 

As production in the mines began to increase, employment in- 
creased in proportion until by September of 1937 the employment 
figure was 92,500. Fifty-four thousand men had returned to work 
as a result of the recovery of the mining industry. If we add to 
this number the people reemployed in allied industries and the 
small producers for whom no figures are available, the number 
would be greatly increased. Accurate estimates place the total 
number of workers so reemployed in excess of 100,000, which would 
mean that, if we include their dependents, 400,000 people have 
been removed from the relief rolls by the recovery of the mining 
industry. 

But to confine ourselves to the actual replacements in the mines 
as shown by the Bureau of Labor Statistics report, what would 
have been the cost to the Government had these men remained on 
relief? The average cost to both State and Federal Governments 
to keep a worker on relief projects in the Western States, where 
are located most of the mines, is shown by the records of the 
W. P. A. to be $1,008 per year. The cost of maintaining the 54,000 
workers reemployed in the mines on relief projects for 1 year would 
have been $54,432,000. 

As compared with this figure, the so-called subsidy paid to 
domestic silver producers is small. The total amount of domestic 
silver purchased under authority of the proclamation of December 
21, 1933, amounted on September 30, 1937, to 172,672,400 ounces. 
The excess of the price paid to the domestic producer over the 
price on the world market amounted to $50,852,021, or slightly in 
excess of $12,000,000 per year. The cost of the silver subsidy as 
compared with what it would have cost to keep the workers 
reemployed in metal mines on relief is less than 1 to 4, if we 
accept the figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; and probably 
less than 1 to 8 if we include the workers in allied industries and 
those miners for whom figures are not obtainable. 

The recent slump in the metal market is threatening to place 
the mining industry in the position in which it was in 1933. 
Copper has dropped from 17 cents a pound in March to 10% cents 
at present, and lead and zinc have dropped proportionately. 
These prices are very near to the point below which many mines 
cannot operate. Unless they receive a relatively high price for 
the silver which they produce in connection with these ores, many 
mines may be forced to lay off part or all of their employees. 

Industry cannot absorb these people who would be dismissed; 
already there is a large group of unemployed. They cannot go 
back to the farms. A recent study by the agricultural college 
in my home State revealed that farms in the State of Utah are 
already too small and that there is as us of farm labor. The 
men now working in the mines will merely swell the ranks of the 
“unemployed and will become dependent upon direct relief. 

There appears to be no immediate way to adequately sustain the 
price of copper, lead, or zinc. However, merely by continuing in 
effect the proclamation of December 21, 1933, with its subsequent 
amendments, the price of silver can be maintained at a level that 
will enable the mines to continue to produce even though the 











other metals may drop in price to a point where they alone could 
not be produced. 

As a Representative of a State in which 47 percent of the people 
are directly or indirectly dependent upon mining, a State in which 
a reduction in mine operation can only mean added suffering and 
an increased relief load on both the State and Federal Govern- 
ment, I wish to urge that you continue at least for another year 
the present policy of purchasing domestically mined silver. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. RosInson. 





The Ludlow Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O’CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


LETTER FROM JAMES E. VAN ZANDT TO HON. JOHN O’CON- 
NOR, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter written to me by Mr. James E. Van Zandt, 
former commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and now 
chairman of the national legislative committee: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARs, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 16, 1937. 
The Honorable JoHN O’ConNoR, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Joun: Confirming our personal conversation today, 
please be advised that the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States has never adopted any resolution at any of its national 
encampments favoring or endorsing the adoption of any consti- 
tutional amendment requiring, except in case of invasion, a vote 
of the majority of the citizens of this country to confirm a 
declaration of war against any other nation. 

It is true that point 3 in the four-point program of the V. F. W. 
is to “Keep America out of war.” It is also true that the V. F. W. 
recently instituted a Nat,on-wide campaign to persuade 25,000,000 
American citizens to sign a petition calling upon the Congress 
and the President to adopt and apply policies designed to keep 
America out of war, and supported by a national-defense program 
adequate to preserve and protect our country and its people. 

As men who have personally experienced the horrors of war, the 
V. FP. W. has always appreciated the sincere efforts of every advocate 
of a policy to keep America out of war, and we have been par- 
ticularly appreciative of the fact that the Honorable Louis LupLow, 
author of House Joint Resolution 199, has been responsible for 
mobilizing public sentiment to keep this Nation out of the wars 
of other nations, but we have not been convinced as to the prac- 
ticability of the type of war referendum proposed in his bill. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Chairman, National Legislative Committee. 





The Menace of Hagueism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JERRY J. O°;CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


EDITORIALS REGARDING — IN JERSEY 
CITY, N. J. 


Mr. O’CONNELL of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I wish to include editorials from several 
newspapers concerning the deplorable labor situation exist- 
ing in Jersey City: ; 

{From the Philadelphia Record, December 14, 1937] 
THE MENACE OF HAGUEISM 


It is the duty of the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee to 
begin an investigation into the suppression of fundamental Amer- 
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ican liberties in Jersey City. The country is indebted to the 26 
Congressmen who have brought the situation forcibly to publi 
attention by their open letter to Mayor Frank Hague. 

The steady destruction of basic rights in Jersey City is more than 
an exceptional case, of interest only to its residents. It repre- 
sents a pattern that reactionary officials in other cities may follow if 
Hague is successful in his campaign to destroy unionism and gag 
free expression in Jersey City. 

Hague’s antilabor activities began in 1932, after he broke with 
Brandle, then the “czar” of the building trades in New Jersey, 
because Brandle had refused to call off an ironworkers’ strike 
against nonunion construction of the Pulaski Skyway. Later that 
year Hague accepted a job as “adviser” to the silk industry—he was 
reported to be getting $100,000 a year, but denied it—and began 
talking about labor “racketeering.” 

Talk of that kind came strangely from one who had worked for 
years with Brandle. When a legislative investigation called atten- 
tion to the fact that Hague had spent $400,000 in 10 years on an 
$8,000-a-year salary, and the Internal Revenue Bureau filed income- 
tax claims against Hague, it was Brandle who loaned Hague $60,000 
with which to settle the case. 

Nevertheless, part of organized labor, because of Hague's fair 
labor record in the past, took him seriously, and 2 days after his 
statement the ironworkers’ local asked him to help them end 
racketeer control of their union. There is no record that he ever 
did so. 

It was soon clear that Hague’s talk of racketeers, like his more 
recent talk of Communists, was a cover-up for a campaign that 
has converted Jersey City into an open-shop town. By 1932, after 
his notorious “The nightstick must prevail” order, Hague felt 
strong enough to ban picketing. 

The ban on picketing broke both a barbers’ and a butchers’ 
strike, but met with resistance in a strike against a “runaway” 
furniture company which had gone from Brooklyn to Jersey City 
on Hague’s invitation after the company had been ordered by the 
New York State department of labor to pay $2,200 in back wages. 
The company cut pay from $35 to $19 a week when it moved. 

Many prominent people, including Corliss Lamont and Alfred 
Bingham, were arrested on the picket line. The Central Labor 
Union, for the first time in its history, came out against Hague, 
unanimously condemning his stand against picketing. An appeal 
was made to the President and for a time the right to picket was 
reestablished. 

This year Hague seems to have the reactionary “heebie-jeebies.” 
Since the seamen’s strike in January, when Arthur Garfield Hays 
was forcibly denied the right to picket, Hague’s record has been 
worse than ever and his statements less and less restrained, less 
and less rational: “I am the law; I decide, I do, me, right here.” 
The latest fight came over his arrest of men distributing C. I. O. 
circulars. 

Hague has been maycr of Jersey City since 1917, and his mis- 
use of power is notorious. He has often ben rebuked by the 
courts, but ignores their rulings. An attack at the ballot box 
is difficult. There is plenty of evidence of election frauds in Jer- 
sey City. That is putting it mildly. 

Whether Hague isn’t feeling wel! or whether he figures that be- 
cause of Jersey City’s high taxes he must offer industry low wages 
(Jersey City’s annual tax bill of close to thirty million compares 
with the five to eight millions a year spent by other American 
cities of its size) we do not know. 

We do know that liberty is rapidly becoming as nonexistent 
in Jersey City as it is under many European and Latin American 
dictatorships; that the people who live there have no effective 
remedy, and that unless the La Follette committee steps in and 
blows the situation wide open Hagueism might easily spread. 





[From the Washington News of December 14, 1937] 


A government executive like Mayor Frank Hague, of Jersey City, 
is a heavy handicap to current efforts to make labor’s organizing 
and picket methods fair to the public without making them 
unfair to labor. 

Mayor Hague’s “I am the Jaw,” his “I do, me, right here, decide” 
what constitutes “attempted invasion” of Jersey City by the 
Cc. I. O., his wholesale deportation of union organizers, his ban on 
free speech, free assembly, distribution of union circulars, and 
anything else he chooses to call unlawful have even challenged 
the attention of Congress. 

There are some employers unwise enough to approve of what 
Mayor Hague is doing—to rejoice, secretly or openly, that he is one 
official who is keeping labor under control and to wish that the 
country had more officials like him. 

The fact is, of course, that stupid truculence of the Hague type 
does incalculable harm. It provokes labor to defiance. It is for- 
tunate for the country, and especially for the employers of labor, 
that there are not more officials like Mayor Hague. For keeping 


| American citizens under control by depriving them of their legal 


and constitutional rights is the most certain way to drive them 
out of control. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, December 14, 1937] 
STRUCK HOME 
In spite of his supposedly humorous reply to the 26 Members of 
Congress who tried to remind him that Jersey City was in the 
United States, Mayor Prank Hague seems to be getting touchy. 
His latest response to protests against his dictatorial policy in 
denying the right of assembly to labor organizers is an attack on 
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Morris Ernst, who had injected himself into the situation as a 
lawyer and friend of civil liberties, as a “red.” The mayor cited as 
his authority Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling’s extraordinary work The Red 
Network; a Handbook of Radicalism. This gave Mr. Ernst the 
opportunity to note that Mrs. Dilling had also included Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Mayor LaGuardia, and six bishops, and the argument moved to 
a lower plane. 

Whatever points Mayor Hague and Mr. Ernst are able to score 
against each other, the fact remains that the Hague machine in 
Jersey City is attempting to set up a dictatorship over certain aspects 
of life there. Mayor Hague undertakes to prohibit meetings spon- 
sored by a certain type of labor union and to banish from the city 
organizers of that union. The right to be protected against arbi- 
trary arrest and search and seizure is not worth much in Jersey 
City if one is an organizer for a C. I. O. union. To all criticism 
the mayor has replied, “Leave everything to me.” Now, apparently, 
those who do not care to leave everything, including their civil 
rights, to Mayor Hague are “reds.” 

Obviously this is not the sort of thing that long prevails in 
America. Soon or late the outrage is expunged and ordinary 
democratic practice is resumed. Mayor Hague will not perma- 
nently put off that day by referring to his critics as “reds.” 


[From the Washington News, December 15, 1937] 
IT SEEMS TO ME 
(By Heywood Broun) 

Jersey City is quite a large town, and its citizens should blush at 
the conduct of Mayor Frank Hague. In addition to playing the 
part of a tyrant he is also acting the role of the clown. In one and 
the same ring you get Mussolini and Marceline. Surely even the 
supporters of this brazen boss can hardly be edified by their leader 
when he starts reading fairy tales and talking baby talk. To be 
sure, it is news that Prank Hague has a book. But he must have 
been browsing about a second-hand shop when he ran across The 
Red Network—A Handbook of Radicalism, by Mrs. Elizabeth Dill- 
ing. A Jersey City bibliophile describes the writer of that engag- 
ing burlesque as “a noted author and lecturer.” The lady’s fame 
must be local, for she was laughed away in lavendar a good many 
years ago. 

It was Mrs. Dilling who listed both Jane Addams and Eleanor 
Roosevelt as dangerous “reds.” 

No politician in America can do as much with a column of 
figures as Frank Hague. Still, it must be admitted that all his 
dazzling exhibitions have been on his home grounds. The most 
recent attack by the bookworm boss is aimed at Morris Ernst. 
Mr. Ernst has been my personal counsel ever since the truant 
officer was around inquiring why I was cutting classes in kinder- 
garten. Hague says that Morris Ernst is a Communist, but I am 
prepared to testify that he is an old-fashioned romantic liberal. 

It is interesting to note that Ernst and Roger Baldwin, who are 
tagged by the Jersey mayor as “red” leaders, were both refused pass- 
ports to Russia last summer by Soviet officials. But, of course, 
Frank Hague cannot possibly be as simple-minded as his state- 
ments to the press would indicate. He is fighting C. I. O. organi- 
zation in Jersey City because he finds it expedient, for one reason 
or another, to play ball with certain employers in his town. Jersey 
City has been very candid, advertising its virtues as a haven for 
runaway factories. It promises cheap and contented labor. Frank 
Hague is making the pledge that it will remain cheap. 

The old firm of Me & God has been dissolved. Jersey City is 
wholly in the hands of Hague, Inc. Members of Congress who 
have insisted on asking questions as to the manner in which he 
has acquired his title to complete dictatorship are well within their 
rights. This is not a local issue. If democracy can be suspended 
in one locality, the plague may spread. Hague is running a school 
for fascism which is far more dangerous than any camp of hot- 
house goose-steppers. But valuable lessons may be learned from 
the empire which he has carved for himself across the Hudson. 
Here is a very specific illustration of the weakness of the case 
against the child-labor amendment and the wage and hour bill. 

The Federal Government is one agency which can cope with 
such secessionists as Hague. Democracy cannot endure if little 
imperial islands are to be set up within the structure of the 
Nation. 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, there is no Member of this 
House who is more interested in the wage earner and the 
great masses of the people of this country than I am. 

I have not forgotten my first job as a wage earner at $10 
per month and board. I have operated as a two-horse tenant 
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farmer. I opened a general mercantile business with $1,000, 
all the money I possessed, with $1,000 borrowed, at the age of 
30 years. Later I added a small country national bank and a 
1,200-acre farm bought largely on credit. I imagine until I 
finished paying for this farm the interest amounted to just 
about as much as the principal paid for the farm. I have 
had the same heart and headaches as the average wage 
earner, cotton farmer, and those who are engaged in business. 
I may have succeeded, but many were the ups and downs and 
the hard fighting on the part of my wife and myself to over- 
come the many hard places in life, and the many blows that 
we were forced to take to finally reach the point at which we 
have now arrived. 

The people in my district and in my State understand that 
I have not forgotten those ups and downs in life, low wages, 
high interest rates, fixed prices, short crops, and long crops, 
going down in the valley into the very shadow of death when 
blessed with an abundant crop and short of farm products 
when the prices would average good because of a short crop. 
I have not forgotten these years of toil and hardship, and 
for the past 17 years, as a Member of Congress, I have taken 
a definite stand for these unorganized groups, including 
farmers, wage earners, and the operators of small indus- 
tries and business concerns. I have voted for labor legisla- 
tion in practically every instance, even for the N. R. A., with 
the hope that it would be so administered that it would do 
the thing that the President intended when he suggested 
the passage of such legislation to the Congress. 

During all of these years of my service in Congress I have 
been endorsed by various labor organizations on a 100-per- 
cent basis, except I did not vote for the child-labor amend- 
ment which the South did not want. 

No doubt there are a great many Members who are sup- 
porting the wage and hour bill now under consideration, as 
I did the N. R. A., with the hope that the wage earners 
of the country, many of whom toil long hours and receive a 
wage that does not permit them to approach anywhere near 
the American standard of living, may be benefited. 

General Johnson, appointed by the President of the United 
States to administer the N. R. A., who is now a bitter enemy 
of the President, permitted the large organized groups, 
industries, and business to come in and write the codes gov- 
erning the various lines of industry and business, and these 
codes were so written that the average small business con- 
cerns and the various small industries of the country could 
not operate in keeping with the provisions of these codes. 

Take the code governing the sawmill and lumber industry. 
This code was so written by 70 of the largest sawmill and 
lumber dealers in the United States, coming, practically 
every one of them, from the industrial East, that the small 
operators could not comply. They wrote this code purposely 
to put out of business the small sawmill operator and the 
small lumber dealer, who in the past would not join their 
association or cooperate with them in monopolistic price 
fixing. The administration of this code was placed in the 
hands of the Lumber Association, composed of all of the 
largest operators, in that the small operators were unable 
to pay dues. This association went to the last ditch in 
trying to force the small operators to pay in their dues, pay 
the expense of this association in administering the sawmill 
and lumber code, and to force the small operators who 
could not operate under the code as written to comply, 
regardless of the results to many thousands of little saw- 
mill operators and lumber dealers. 

It was stated in my district by one of these enforcement 
officers that the association had never been able to get the 
small operators to join the association and pay dues, and 
that they had never been able to have them come in and 
cooperate with them in a monopolistic way, and now they 
would have to do it, or they would be put out of business 
completely. 

I wrote my small sawmill operators that I was trying to 
get General Johnson to amend the code so that they would 
be able to comply, and to continue the operation of their 
sawmills, paying the very best wages they could to their 
employees in line with the price received for their lumber 








until we could succeed in having the code so amended that 
they would be able to come in and comply. 

Shortly thereafter I was called over the telephone by one 
of these enforcement officers to ascertain whether or not 
I would come down to a conference being held at that time 
in one of the large hotels in the city of Washington. I 
stated that I was deeply interested, but I would not be able 
to come down. This party stated to me: “I thought you 
would want to come down and defend yourself.” 

I stated, “Defend myself about what?” 

He replied, “About the letters you have been writing the 
small sawmill operators in South Carolina.” 

This party had secured one of these letters, and I told 
him that, if, in writing these letters, trying to save thou- 
sands of small sawmills in the South from going into bank- 
ruptcy, and the discharging of thousands of employees be- 
cause they were unable to operate under the code, that if I 
had committed a crime, to please tell General Johnson that 
I had my suitcase packed and was ready to go to jail. 

Soon afterward the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared the N. R. A. unconstitutional. Perhaps the N. R. A. 
was helpful to textile workers in South Carolina, but it 
played havoc with practically all small business concerns 
and small merchants, as well as their employees. 

I want to state to you frankly that, regardless of the good 
intention of President Roosevelt, who has always been sym- 
pathetic toward the under dog, it was a happy day for 
the average business concern and the wage earners when 
the N. R. A. was found unconstitutional. 

It is my firm belief that the whole trouble with the 
N. R. A., and it is largely true with practically all of the 
major bills passed by the Congress, is the manner in which 
it was administered. 

The bill now pending before the House, which proposes to 
create a one-man dictatorship, will, if passed, be adminis- 
tered, no doubt, by some man appointed from the large in- 
dustrial East, who probably will have the same attitude 
toward the South that many of the Members of Congress 
who are now urging the passage of this legislation have— 
that is, absolutely destroying business snd industry in the 
South, where we are growing by leaps and bounds along these 
lines. 

I want to quote from the speech of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HeaLtey], which will clearly indicate just 
what they have on their minds. 

I quote: 

My own State, Massachusetts, a State long preeminent in the 
manufacture of shoes and textiles, known throughout the world 
because of the efficiency of its workers and the quality of its prod- 
ucts, has seen its commanding position swept away by the corro- 
sive competition of sweated industries. 

During the 10-year period between 1923 and 1933 Massachusetts, 
the largest industrial State in this section, saw its annual pay roll 
aa ee industries decrease from $799,363,111 to $354,- 
The decline was most pronounced in the cotton-goods industry, 


where pay rolls fell off from $115,080,841 in 1923 to $31,110,036 in 
1933. 

These figures regarding Massachusetts are typical of what has 
also been going on in New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and other 
industrial New England States. During this period the New Eng- 
land council and various New England manufacturing associations 
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were organized to stem the exodus of industry. State legislatures | 


tried to solve the problem by interstate compacts. Yet the relent- 
less decline of New England’s industrial preeminence continued. 

It must be remembered that in the thickly populated cities and 
towns of New England industrial pay rolls are the lifeblood of 
the people. The whole economy of this region has for generations 
depended upon manufactures. 

I cite these facts, not to raise any sectional issue or with a de- 
sire to foster legislation discriminating against other portions of 
the country, but to show that migrating industry causes a blight 
upon the economic life of our whole Nation. 


My friends, you can readily see the Negro in the wood 
pile from the remarks of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. Various industries are coming South for various and 
sundry reasons, and it is going to be impossible for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts or any of these other industrial 
centers to change this trend. It is hoped by those who 
represent the attitude of the gentleman from Massachusetts | 
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may be the means of closing down these small industrial 
groups and the holding up of other industries that are far 
removed from the various raw materials which they need 
to run their industries, from, also, coming to the South, 
where tine possibilities, as well as the climate, are “just 
wonderful.” 

Now, listep to the Governor of Maine. 

The Governor said he recently visited headquarters of 
the American Woolen Co. in New York “to ascertain what, 
if any, relief might be possible in order to resume work in 
Maine’s woolen mills.” 


I was given to understand by officials of the company— 
He said— 


that one of the greatest obstacles was the competition from 
southern wage schedules. They stated them to be far below the 
current wage schedule in Maine. 

The Governor added that the “southern demand” for a 
revised rail freight rate from the South into the North was 
“another potential possibility that will work great harm to 
industrial New England.” 

For a number of years I have been working to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission wipe out the unfair dis- 
crimination in freight rates, in that our freight rates are 
much higher than they are in Massachusetts and the New 
England States. 

The various Governors of the Southeast have been work- 
ing recently along this line, but we have not succeeded in 
getting this relief. Is it true that New England is so deeply 
interested in the welfare of labor in the South, or is it their 
attitude concerning the passage of this wage and hour 
bill is just as selfish as their attitude against wiping out the 
discriminatory and unfair freight rates in the South? 

I am now quoting a strong statement made by the Repub- 
lican leader, the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL}: 

Now, there has been a rather anomalous position in connection 
with this legislation. Some of the people have been telling the 
manufacturers of the North, “If we can force a wage and hour bill 
on the South, it is going to restore you tc your previous position 
in the industrial world.” Another group of people are telling the 
industrialists down South, “If we pass a bill of this kind, we will 
put a differentiai in that will take care of ycu.” 

As a matter of fact, they are fooling both of them. If there 
is any industrialist in New England or the northern part of this 
country who thinks they can force southern industrialists to pay 
the less efficient colored laborer of the South 40 cents an hour, 
you are just as much mistaken as you can be, and you ought to 
know it. There is no more chance of enforcing regulations of 
this kind on the industrial South than there is of enforcing the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. That is a fact. and every 
man who stops and thinks knows you could not enforce such a 
measure any more than we could enforce prohibition. 

I realize in the South that in practically every instance 
wages paid to those employed in industry and business, 
especially on the farms in the South, are ridiculously low, 
and that it would mean everything to the South if they 
were able to pay much higher wages in every line of endeavor, 
so as to increase the purchasing power of that great class of 
citizens who are clearly entitled, every one of them, to be 
able to live on the highest type of American standard of 
living. 

I want to ask you a serious question. Who is responsible 
for this situation in the South? We have the highest freight 
rates of any section of this Republic, and New England and 
other industrial centers in the North are fighting any reduc- 
tion in these discriminatory rates. We have navigable 
streams in the South that, if developed, would put freight 


| rates on a competitive basis, which would mean millions to 


that they will be able to so hamstring the South that it South is sold to them at monopolistic, fixed prices. 


the South, but we cannot get favorable consideration of these 
projects. The Congaree-Santee-Cooper River project from 
Columbia to Charleston would mean a saving in freight rates 
of 30 percent, but this project was recently disapproved. If 
this project was in any other section of the country than the 
South, boats would have been running up and down these 
rivers years ago. 

Our people pay the highest interest rates. We sell our farm 
products on a tariff-protected market, and practically every- 
thing purchased by farmers and the consuming public of the 
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We hear from time to time quite a lot on the floor of this 
House about the wages paid to farm employees, and the type 
of living on the part of tenants and sharecroppers in the 
South. If only cotton farmers could be placed on a parity 
with prices that they receive for their products in line with 
the monopolistic prices which they have to pay for that 
which they have to purchase, there would be no trouble about 
doubling the wages to farm employees, and improving the 
type of living of tenants and sharecroppers, all of which 
would increase the purchasing power of our people, and would 
be a godsend to industry and business, not only of the South, 
but in every section of this country. 

Back in 1860 at least 75 percent of the farmers in my 
State owned their farms and their homes, which had been 
handed down to them by their fathers and grandfathers. 

Today, because of just what I have been talking about, 
thousands of these good farmers, through no fault of theirs, 
have been losing their farms and are being forced into 
tenant and sharecrop farming. 

Look at the record and you will find, instead of 75 or 80 
percent of the farmers owning their lands, as stated, only 
about 35 percent are permitted to live on the farms that they 
claim to be their own. 

If, however, you will count the number of mortgages and 
the total mortgaged indebtedness on these farms, you would 
find that the equity belonging to those who still cling to 
their farms would be very small. 

It is my firm belief that selfishness, the thing that is 
destroying civilization today more than anything else, is 
largely responsible for the bill that we are now considering. 

If there should be any good reason why we should pass 
this type of bill, God knows at this time, when we are in the 
midst of what appears to be a real recession of business, and 
what may end in a real depression, this would not be the 
proper time. I make this statement especially for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

It would mean the closing down of small industries and 
the turning off of thousands of employees, increasing the 
millions of unemployed, who are now clamoring for jobs of 
any kind, or that they may be permitted to be enlisted on 
the relief rolls of the Government in order to maintain them- 
selves, their wives, and their children. 

The great trouble with the country today is, as stated, 
selfishness and greed. We had just as well be frank about 
it. There are just too many people, especially in prom- 
inent places in the Government and in business, who have 
no regard for the Written Word or for their fellow country- 
men, and it is my firm belief unless those in high places, 
especially those who are trying to run this country on a 
selfish basis, without any regard to millions of human be- 
ings who are daily being robbed, and who are living in pov- 
erty, misery, and ignorance, do something to remedy this 
situation, we are facing one of the worst catastrophes ever 
in the history of this country. 

Is there a Member of this House who will deny the state- 
ments that I have been making about the selfish, monopo- 
listic groups who propose to run this country or ruin and 
defeat every effort that may be made to give every American 
citizen a fair and square opportunity to make for himself 
and his family a reasonable income so that they may enjoy 
the natural resources placed in the earth purposely for the 
people, and the many good things that others are so selfishly 
enjoying, and to which they are clearly entitled? 

No doubt you noticed in the press some days ago that the 
steel industry, one of the biggest trusts in the country, stated 
that their prices for 1938 would be the same that they were 
in 1937. The great automobile industry stated some days 
ago, also, that they expect to increase the prices of trucks 
and automobiles about $100 each. They can do this very 
thing, and they have been doing it; that is, fixing the prices 
of the output of these large industries right down through 
the local agencies to the consumers, and the consumer has 
to take it or leave it. 

What about the farm machinery manufacturers of this 
country? Everybody knows that they are well organized, 
well financed, and that their prices are absolutely fixed, in- 
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cluding millions for advertising in the press, in magazines, 
over the radio, in addition to high-price salesmanship and 
large salaries to the officials and owners of these businesses. 

As previously stated, for many years I was engaged in 
a general mercantile business, and I contracted with one 
of the largest of these concerns to handle their farm ma- 
chinery and farm implements. In that contract, not only 
did they fix the price to me both cash and credit, but they 
listed the price that I would have to charge my customers, 
without any regard to a price I might be able to fix myself 
which perhaps would have been much cheaper because of 
the smallness of the overhead expense in doing business 
where I was located. However, if I failed to demand their 
monopolistic price, they would take the agency away from 
me, and give it to some other dealer who would be forced 
to comply with their contracts. This concern is doing the 
same thing today, and there is notaing being done about it. 

Go to any dealer today and purchase an automobile, a 
threshing machine, or a mowing machine, and you will find 
the prices the same in every instance, except any difference 
in freight rates thereon. We had quite a lobby around 
Washington last session, and they had the Congress to pass 
a real price-fixing bill, permitting manufacturers, who have 
never been able to control the retail dealer as to fixed prices, 
to actually fix the retail price of their goods through the 
retailer to the consumer, denying the actual purchaser of 
these products any bargaining power as to securing a cut 
in any of these fixed prices. In other words, the retailer 
will operate as a chewing-gum machine, and the consumer 
can take it or leave it. 

The increased prices under this bill—that actually puts 
the antitrust laws in a pigeonhole—to the 130,000,000 con- 
sumers will cut the purchasing power, the thing that we 
have been trying to restore under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and which is so badly needed today—milions of dollars 
annually. 

Many of the Members of the House representing large city 
districts, whose constituents are consumers, are all the time 
referring to the fact that if we are able to pass a farm bill, 
for instance, that might tend to increase the price of farm 
products on a fair basis, that it is simply a move on the part 
of those of us who are interested in saving agriculture to 
increase the price to their consumers. 

This year cotton farmers of the South were blessed with 
the largest crop of cotton ever produced in the South— 
about an eighteen and three-fourth million bale crop. Cot- 
ton is selling from 5 to 8 cents per pound. Let me ask those 
of you who represent consumers’ districts: 

Are your people today buying cotton goods on a basis of 
5- to 8-cent cotton? Oh, no, my friends. Cotton goods are 
still running along on a high, stabilized line of prices—fixed 
prices, if you please—and if you will take time to do a little 
investigating so as to ascertain the widespread difference 
between the farmers’ price and the price that your consumers 
have to pay for that which they purchase you will find that 
your consumers’ prices are much higher than prices received 
by farmers. That is what I have been talking about. It is 
not what farmers receive, but the monopolistic fixed price 
charged the consumer. 

Your efforts should be against these monopolistic, price- 
fixing groups and toward the wiping out of thousands of 
middlemen who are today operating between producers and 
consumers, sapping the very lifeblood out of both of these 
great classes of people. Many of these middlemen are useful 
and serve a good purpose, but we have millions of them who 
are simply parasites, living off the producers and consumers. 
I would love to join with you in trying to remedy this situa- 
tion, which is absolutely destroying the purchasing power of 
millions of helpless consumers. 

There is another thing that I want to call to your atten- 
tion, and there is nothing being done to remedy any of these 
unfair and destructive problems; that is, we have today at 
least $10,000,000,000 worth of installment-paying business on 
the books of those who are doing a real credit business. 

I state to you that in this type of credit business there is 
contained unreasonable profits, cutting the purchasing power 
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of these consumers who purchase on the installment plan 
millions annually. 

The city of Washington is nothing but a racket along this 
line, actually making collecting agencies out of the various 
departments of government. 

I talked with a taxi driver one evening this week, and he 
told me a sad story, which is true in hundreds and thou- 
sands of instances; that is, that his wife was taken sick, had 
to go to the hospital, and, in that he was working for his 
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the consuming public so that they may be able to get value 
received out of their purchasing power. 


In voting against this bill it is my firm belief that I am 


| rendering a proper service to that great section of this 
| country which I represent, and to that great class of wage 


daily wage, he had to borrow the money to take care of this | 


emergency. 


He stated that it would take him 16 months to | 


repay the amount he had borrowed, and that he was paying 


monthly out of his salary at the rate of 43 vercent on the 
dollar. 


My friends, all of these things are known to the average 


Member 
about it. 


of Congress, 


but there is nothing being done | 


Oh, yes; we have a Federal Trade Commission composed | 


of some of the best men that can be found who are spending 
millions annually in investigating these monopolistic groups. 
They have actually put over a splendid piece of work in 
that they have caught practically every one of them with 
the actual goods; but have you ever heard tell of one of 
these criminals, who are daily robbing the innocent con- 
suming public with monopolistic fixed prices, being placed 
in jail? 

I could take considerable space in the ReEcorp. enumer- 
ating the many monopolies that have been caught with the 
actual goods, the charges having been proved against them, 
but all that the Federal Trade Commission does is to tell these 
offenders: 

We have caught you, and you must desist or stop doing these 
things which really are not permitted by the antitrust laws or we 
will investigate you again. 

It reminds me, as stated the other day on the floor of the 
House, about spending millions of dollars for research work, 
in that we do not get results, by placing these offenders in 
jail, where they should be; it is like riding on a merry-go- 
round—we go around and around and get off eventually 
right where we started—with a considerable amount of 
the taxpayers’ money wasted. 

From time to time we read in the press where those who 
have a monopoly on electric power, aluminum, gas, and 
various other natural resources of this country are giving 
millions to hospitals, colleges, and other institutions, al’ of 
which came out of the hard-earned money of millions of 
consumers, many of whom are living in poverty and misery. 

Yet when we would attempt to enter these fields by the 
assistance of the Federal Government, so as to break up 
these monopolistic, price-fixing groups and let the people en- 
joy that which was intended for them, we find that those who 
have been able to monopolize in these lines of industry are 
going to the last ditch in the courts for the purpose of hold- 
ing up any constructive efforts that may be made to reduce 
prices to the average consumer; and if they are not suc- 
cessful in the courts, as a rule they get the results desired 
from decisions on the part of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

We hear so much these days about States’ rights, liberty 
and freedom under the Constitution, and the divine United 
States Supreme Court, the bulwark of democracy. Where is 
all of this glorious and high-sounding propaganda coming 
from? It is largely from these selfish groups which are 
daily destroying the freedom, liberty, and the type of civili- 
zation that our forefathers fought and died for. How can 


there be any States’ rights when day by day we are centraliz- | 


ing dictatorial power here in Washington over the States, 
like you propose to do under the wage and hour bill, in a 
one-man dictatorship? 
liberty with millions unemployed living in poverty and mis- 
ery, with their children growing up in ignorance? 

I contend that it is almost useless to try and do these 
things that would help build up the purchasing power of 
the people, for instance, as you propose to do for wage 
earners under this bill, unless something is done to protect 


earners, who are, as stated by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Dress] being humbugged, and who will not get the 
results that are so eloquently displayed here on the floor 
of the House by those who are supporting this bill. 


An Address on the Topic of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
we are about to adjourn this Congress in a few days in order 
to observe Christmas, I think it is fitting that we give public 
thanks that our Nation yet enjoys tranquillity and peace; 
that our children, brothers, sisters, and friends are not en- 
veloped in the carnage of war which prevails elsewhere in 
the world; and that we are more firm than ever in our 
intention to resolutely resist every implication or commit- 


| ment that would tend to endanger our Nation’s peace. 


| speak. 


The press seems to greatly enjoy its multiple and unmiti- 
gated insinuations that Congress is in a state of war, so to 
It is charged that our House is divided against itself, 


| and that selfish bickerings and sectional interests have over- 


How can there be any freedom and | 


shadowed the legislative program outlined for our attention 
at the beginning of this session. But be that as it may, I 
am positive and certain that every man and woman in Con- 
gress is united and working in closest harmony on one great 
issue—peace. While there may be a few honest differences 
as to what we can do to insure peace, we have no differences 
as to the ultimate goal. 

We are aware that Congress will shoulder the responsibility 
for preserving peace. If by our vigilance we promote peace, 
our reward will be ample in the continued confidence and 
respect of our people. If by our laxity we allow the calamity 
of war to come upon us, our only reward will be the unre- 
quieted damnation of all future generations. It is impossible 
to visualize how great would be the catastrophe of our en- 
trance into a war, whether we emerge victorious or not. One 
of the greatest military leaders of all time, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, tersely summed up the idea in these words: 


The next dreadful thing to a battle lost is a battle won. 


Not only does war take its toll in human life and property, 
but it leaves gaping wounds in civilization, in culture, and in 
the relationships among nations everywhere. It brings 
about alliances and plots that linger on years after actual 
hostilities have ended, and the maladjustment of economy is 
almost as deadly as the war itself. One of America’s great 
Statesmen and Presidents—James Madison—spoke thus of 
war and its effects: 

Of all the evils to public liberty, war is perhaps the most to be 
dreaded, because it comprises and develops every other. War is the 
parent of armies; from these proceed debts and taxes. And armies 
and debts and taxes are the known instruments for bringing the 
many under the dominion of the few. In war, too, the discre- 
tionary power of the Executive is extended; its influence in dealing 
out offices, honors, and emoluments is greatly multiplied; and all 
the means of seducing the minds are added to those of subduing 


the force of the people. No nation can preserve its freedom in the 
midst of continual warfare. 


I have never been able to find a more fitting summation 
or a more fitting evaluation of war. Those words of James 
Madison are definitely apropos of this very time. His refer- 


ence to armies and its relation to debts and taxes is worth 
pondering now. 
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Perhaps I am committing party heresy, but the time has 
come when we should take cognizance of the national debt, 
and we should take steps to prevent its growth if not to cut 
it down appreciably. No business—and the Government is 
a business—can continue to spend more than it takes in 
and remain solvent. The solvency of our Government must 
be maintained unimpaired lest we perish in the mire of our 
own folly. Not only is the national debt a matter of grave 
concern but the issue of taxes is imminent. The people of 
this Nation are literally bled to death by taxes now. I say 
to you there is a limit to their tolerance. The oppression 
of ever-increasing taxes will eventually be thrown off and 
it behooves us to act while there is still time to relieve 
America of this yoke. Taxation has reached a point where 
initiative and enterprise is being slowly but surely ground 
out of our people; and when that is lost, America is lost. 
This Nation was built by initiative and enterprise, thrift 
and freedom, and it cannot endure when they are gone. 

Aside from the tax burden occasioned by the increasing 
expenditures of the National Government our people are 
faced with ever-increasing State and local taxes of every 
kind and description, including the iniquitous and abomi- 
nable sales taxes in many States. 

The tax problem has reached serious proportions. And on 
top of this already terrific burden the grim specter of war 
casts its lengthening shadows over the world. Therefore, 
our task is cut out for us. We must avert war; we must do 
everything to promote peace. 

One step toward that end would be an immediate with- 
drawal of all American troops from foreign war zones. 
After we have afforded our nationals every reasonable op- 
portunity to leave the scene of conflict there can be no reason 
or justification to jeopardize our Nation’s peace by maintain- 
ing troops in a war zone anywhere in the world. We do not 
have and cannot have such an interest in any foreign land 
that will justify the presence of and possible killing of Ameri- 
can troops. 

A second worth-while step would seem to call for the officials 
of this Nation to maintain a neutrality not only on the battle- 
field but also in the spoken word. In foreign disputes in 
which we can have no legitimate interest it is fitting that we 
do ncthing to alienate the good will of any nation that might 
be rarticipating in that conflict. Certainly we can take 
notice of the destruction of civilized values in foreign lands 
but we cannot ever again leave our shores to fight on foreign 
soil in a foreign dispute. We did this once not so very long 
ago and God knows it taught us a lesson we cannot forget. 

It has been well put by a prominent journalist that we 
should not issue statements that contain implied but very 
evident threats to any foreign nation unless we are prepared 
to back up such threats implied or otherwise to the fullest 
extent. Every time this Nation goes on record as taking 
Sides and then does absolutely nothing when its warnings 
are totally disregarded, we suffer irreparable loss of prestige, 
or in the vernacular, “We lose face.” In this respect we 
should take example from the League of Nations. It issued 
threats and warnings of drastic action to several nations at 
various times. The affected nations chose to pay no heed 
whatsoever, and the consequence is now evident to everyone 
who has reached the age of reason. No nation bent on war 
or aggression of any kind is troubled by what the League 
may say or do. It is quite thoroughly discredited so far as 
serving any useful purpose. Therefore, we should avert’ a 
similar disrespect, and we can do it by keeping the Nation’s 
mouth shut when we know full well that we have no inten- 
tion of demanding by force a respect for those implied 
threats. In other words, it is my contention we should re- 
frain from every act and every word that will alienate the 
good will of nations with whom we should have every desire 
to remain at peace. It behooves us to avoid intimidation by 
word as well as by deed. 

A third point in the peace program has to do with the 
problem of national defense. I should like to preface my 
remarks by assuring everyone that I am as ardent an expo- 
nent of adequate national defense as can be found. I believe 
in the words of George Washington, “To be prepared for 
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war is one of the most effective ways of preserving peace.” 
However, preparation for war has two possibilities. We can 
prepare for war of offense or war of defense. We can pre- 
pare to carry on war at great distances from our borders, 
in other words for a foreign war; or we can prepare for a 
war to defend our shores against invasion or aggression. 
These two phases of preparation for war are not the same 
but on the contrary are quite dissimilar, Only the latter is 
national defense. 

Congress is about to be called upon to authorize the larg- 
est peacetime appropriation in history for the Army and 
Navy in 1939. The sinister task of preparing for destruc- 
tion is one that must be faced by the Congress. Unless we 
provide adequately for our Army and Navy we shall be un- 
worthy of our post. We shall invite disaster. In this world 
of mutual suspicions and ever-increasing armaments we 
must be prepared to face all hazards. It is my contention 
that we should be so well prepared for war that no nation 
will dare attack us. However, this can be done and should 
be done solely on a defensive basis. I say, let us fortify our- 
selves against all aggressors however powerful. But when 
we are called upon to appropriate these billions for the 
Army and Navy let us see that the money goes into a na- 
tional defense program and not into an international offense 
program. 

I feel that there can be no justification for Congress au- 
thorizing: these billions to build a navy and army for carry- 
ing on operations thousands of miles from our shores. It is 
a scientific and military fact that we can render this Nation 
practically impregnable against invasion with far less money 
and effort than is called for to sustain our present Army and 
Navy, which is equipped for large-scale operations anywhere 
in the world rather than a defense of this Nation. We have 
no far-flung empire beyond the seas for which we must 
appropriate billions to protect. We have no designs on 
territorial expansion, and we have no desire for conquest. 
Certainly we can have no desire to again fight other nations’ 
battles. Every reasonable avenue of consideration in the 
national-defense program leads to the conclusion that we 
should arm fully and adequately for defense, but there can 
be no reason to expend millions for military and naval equip- 
ment that can be used only for offensive purposes. 

Therefore I say to you, I exhort you, to study this prob- 
lem of military and naval appropriations, so that we can 
provide for our Nation’s defense and at the same time reduce 
materially the possibility of being caught in the toils of 
foreign intrigue or conflict. 

Now, as we retire to our homes to celebrate Christmas 
with our families and to gladden the hearts of our children, 
let us be mindful that such happiness can be had only when 
a nation is at peace. 

I wish to close this brief address with two appropriate 
quotations. First, in the words of the immortal Shake- 
peare: 

Peace is in the nature of a conquest, for both parties nobly are 
subdued, and neither party loser. 


And lastly, as James Thomson says: 


Peace is the happy, natural state of man; war, his corruption 
and disgrace. 


Child-Labor Provisions of the Wage-Hour Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CAROLINE O’DAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, as a veteran of the child-labor 
amendment fight I would be proud to be a Member of the 
Congress responsible for ending once and for all the ex- 
ploitation of children in interstate commerce in the United 
States. 
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The child-labor provisions of the bill before us are basi- | 


cally sound. Certain unwise exemptions, however, have been 
included, and these the amendments offered by my colleague, 
Mr. ScHNEIDER of Wisconsin, will correct. 

These amendments seek specifically to do three things: 

First. To specify that certain general occupational exemp- 
tions, such as forestry, should not apply to the child-labor 
provisions. 

Second. To modify the exemption permitting children of 
any age and in any occupation to be employed by their 
parents. This exemption, obviously designed to permit chil- 
dren to work around the home or the home farm doing the 
things that all children do to help their parents, and to 
which no reasonable person could object, would actually 
permit the employment of children in such work as tiff min- 
ing, where they are not hired or paid directly. The amend- 
ment offered by Mr. SCHNEIDER of Wisconsin would in no way 
interfere with those customary duties around the home or 
home farm, but would prevent such wholesale exploitation 
of childhood as revealed in the recent report of conditions in 
the tiff mines of Missouri published by the National Child 
Labor Committee. 

Third. To limit the power given to the Federal Children’s 
Bureau to exempt a child of any age for work in any occupa- 


tion. The Children’s Bureau itself does not want this power. | 
To insist that it assume such far-reaching responsibility | 
would result in tremendous pressure being brought for it to | 


modify the provisions of the bill for a vast number of indi- 
viduals and groups. The power would be limited only by the 
unchecked judgment of the Bureau Chief. 

Again let me say that I find the child-labor provisions in 
the House bill sound in principle. Mr. ScHNEIDER’s amend- 


ments will close those loopholes through which those seeking | 


to violate the clearly intended purposes of the authors of the 
bill may and can do so legally. 

Those of us who for the past 2 decades have fought to 
put an end to child labor have been shocked to see it, these 
past few years, increasing rather than decreasing. Today, 
the year of 1937, we find that children are being exploited 
under conditions fully as revolting as those that first aroused 
us to national protest. 

I call your attention to the report of the National Child 
Labor Committee on the tiff mines of Missouri, the shrimp 
picking and heading sheds of Texas and Louisiana. In the 


tiff mines children, many of them under 10 years of age, toil | 


side by side with their parents under full protection of the 


law. Babies of 6, 7, and 8 drag themselves from their sleep | 
when the whistles of the shrimp boats blow at4a.m. With 

the consent of those of us responsible for the childhood of | 
the country these youngsters are barred from wholesome | 


play and needful schooling to earn a mere pittance. 


In the tiff mines the earnings of the 86 children studied 


averaged $2.87 per week with 20 earning less than $2. I 
might cite you a few of the examples listed by the Child 
Labor Committee in its annual report: 

The story of the R family illustrates the frightful poverty 
of the tiff miners, especially where the families are large 
and the children young. Although the mother is only 26 and 


the father 28, they have eight children, of whom the oldest | 


is only 13. The others are 11, 10, 7, 4, 14 months, and 3 
months. The mother said they never had any milk, some- 
times they had meat once a week. Berries have been plen- 
tiful and have been the main item of their diet for some 
time. They live in a miserable two-room shack, unfit for 
human habitation, no screens, flies terrible, no privy, one 
bed, the rest sleep on the floor in bunks. Last week the 10- 
and l1l-year-olds scrapped about 1,000 pounds of tiff, the 
father dug a like amount, less than $5 a week all told. That 
was better than their family average. 

Mr. and Mrs. S cannot read or write and have worked in 
tiff mines all their lives. They have three children, 4, 2, and 
15 months. The mother has worked every day since the 
baby was 3 weeks old. The 4-year-old scraps tiff with her 
mother but stops to look after the “babies” when they cry. 
“She sure knows tiff,” her mother says. 
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Although I have referred specifically to the studies of child 
labor in the tiff mines and shrimp sheds, these industries 
are not the sole violators of the rights of childhood. The 
rapid return of child labor after the abolition of the N. R. A. 
is appalling. Individuals and industries who fatten upon 
the exploitation of the innocent have again started their race 
for the reduction of labor costs at no matter what price. 

The wage-hour bill, with the Schneider amendments, is the 
opportunity offered us here in the Halls of Congress to call 
a halt to such practices. 


Monetary Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CHARLES G. BINDERUP 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


AN ADDRESS BY JAMES H. R. CROMWELL, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 
10, 1937, BEFORE THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES STEER- 
ING COMMITTEE FOR MONETARY REFORM 


Mr. BINDERUP. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered last Friday, December 10, by Mr. James H. R. 
Cromwell before a number of Members of Congress on the 
subject of monetary control and the necessity for a yearly 
increase of our money supply to correspond with the increase 
in population and the increased industry, and upon other 
important matters: 


Gentlemen, it is my sincere conviction that the degradation and 
insecurity of the American working masses is attributable not to 
capitalism but to ignorance concerning its functioning. Surely 
no one will deny that the march of science and production has far 
outstripped the social sciences, particularly economics. 

Mr. H. G. Wells told me about a month ago in New York that 
President Roosevelt enjoyed both his admiration and his sympathy. 
His admiration for the President, which I fully share, sprung from 
Mr. Roosevelt’s indomitable courage in fearlessly seeking some 
new path to lead us out of this swamp of economic ignorance in 
which our Nation is floundering. 

And to whom, asked Mr. Wells, could the President turn for 
guidance and counsel in the hour of national crisis? To our 
universities and institutions of learning? He did turn to them, 
said Mr. Wells, and what did he get? Did he hear the voice of 
collective wisdom unfolding a matured plan of action formulated 
by years of scientific analysis and research? He did not. He 
heard instead a chorus of dissenting, wrangling opinions, nearly 
all of which were based upon economic theories applicable to our 
social organization as it existed a hundred years ago. 

And when the President turned to the business leaders of the 
Nation, asked Mr. Wells, what did he get from them? Nothing, 
positively nothing, because our business leaders were bankrupt of 
knowledge concerning national affairs. They proved wise coun- 
selors only insofar as their own individual business problems were 
involved. Pity our poor President, says Mr. Wells, and I agree 100 
percent. 

Like the quarterback to whom he compares himself, no one ad- 
vises the President what play should next be called in our life-and- 
death game of economic strategy. But when he calls the wrong 
play, oh, then what a chorus of vituperation and jeers burst from 
our millions of do-nothing kibitzers. 

Yes, Mr. Wells is right. Pity our poor President, for he knows 


|} not where to turn for sound and unanimous advice. He himself 


told me not 2 weeks ago that economics was still a dark science, 
and that since taking office in 1933 he had examined literally 
hundreds of economic plans and panaceas. He feared to pass any 
likely scheme by, he said, for fear it might contain some solution 
to our problems. 

Now, as a businessman I say to the other businessmen of 
America, “Put up or shut up.” Put up to the President a defi- 
nite, practical, and complete plan of action agreed upon by those 
who manage the majority of American business interests or else 
shut up. There is no law in this country that I know of which 
prevents our business leaders from gathering together and at least 
making an effort to agree on some constructive plan. 

Oh, certainly they will agree that corporate and individual taxes 
should be reduced. So do I, wholeheartedly. But then what? We 
had fairly reasonable taxes in 1929, but that did not stop us from 


| plunging into the worst depression ever endured by this Nation. 
' No; business will have to do better than that. The American people 
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want something more than a mere return to the status quo of 1929, 
and President Roosevelt will insist that they get it. 

I say that if businessmen want lower taxes and less Government 
interference they must agree on what caused the depression of 
1929 and they must submit a comprehensive plan to the Ameri- 
can people which will assure us all against the recurrence of 
another such calamity. But I doubt if American businessmen 
are capable of reaching such an agreement and submitting such a 
plan. After all, each one is, of course, chiefly concerned with the 
problems and anxieties relating to his own business. The vast 
economic problems which beset this Nation are probably beyond 
his comprehension and he has no time to become a student of 
modern economics. 

How many businessmen, for instance, know what the Keynes 
theory is? How many businessmen realize that administration 
policies, since 1933, have been largely founded upon the Keynes 
theory? How many realize that the policies of high taxaticn, 
heavy Federal spending, and production control are based, not 
upon political expediency, but upon the profound thinking of 
John Maynard Keynes? Whom, by the way, many informed peo- 
ple consider the world’s greatest economist. Can they refute his 
theory and explain its fallacies? 

Now, my associate, Mr. Czerwonky, and I have spent many years 
analyzing the economic theories of Mr. Keynes and sundry other 
distinguished economists. We think we understand Mr. Keynes’ 
theory and we believe we know why it does not and cannot work 
in practice. I contend, therefore, that Mr. Czerwonky and I are 
businessmen who are qualified to talk. We are prepared to ex- 
plain to the American people what caused the depression of 1929 
and, indeed, what caused our previous depressions. We are pre- 
pared to explain why individual and corporate taxes should be 
reduced and how the coming of another depression can perma- 
nently be forestalled and prevented. Put up or shut up. That 
is our challenge to other husinessmen and it is likewise our chal- 
lenge to you. 

After all, yours is the primary responsibility. A businessman's 
primary responsibility is to his business, his stockholders, and 
his employees. Your primary responsibility is to enact such legis- 
lation and provide such agencies as will permit businessmen to 
achieve capacity production and full employment in the United 
States. 

It is primarily your duty, not the businessman's, to put up to 
the President a definite, practical, complete plan of action agreed 
upon by a majority of the Congress. Can you reach a common 
ground of agreement? I hope and pray that you can for the 
fate of this, the world’s greatest democracy, hangs in the balance. 
And let me assure you, gentlemen, that both Mr. Czerwonky and 
I are here to help you to the best of our abilities. Our time is 
at your disposal and we are your servants to command. 

Now we know full well that many of you are prepared to “put 
up.” That you have definite, practical, plans of action to suggest 
and that you are sincere, eager, and well-informed students of 
the economic problems which beset our Nation. Obviously this is 
so, otherwise you would not be here. The first problem to be 
solved, therefore, is to promulgate a definite, practical and, most 
important, a comprehensive and complete plan of action with 
which the majority can agree. 

Before Mr. Czerwonky and I begin to analyze and discuss such 
plans of action, either monetary or otherwise, which some of you 
gentlemen may have to submit, I beg that you will permit us 
first to present for your consideration our own plan of action. 
Naturally we believe it to*be definite, practical, comprehensive, 
and complete, and naturally we hope we may obtain for it the 
approval of the majority. “Sverybody with a plan of action be- 
lieves and hopes such things as that! 

Now, let me say immediately and emphatically that we are 
wholly devoted to the cause of democracy and capitalism. We 
do not believe in communism, socialism, fascism, or regimentation 
of any kind, because we think such systems not only spell the 
doom of democracy but, in the final outcome, lead only to failure, 
misery, war, and chaos. 

My visit to Italy, Germany, and Russia this last summer left 
me with a horror of regimentation, irrespective of what “ism” may 
disguise it. Those unfortunate peoples, in the hope of achieving 
security and higher standards of living, sacrificed liberty and eco- 
nomic freedom. They traded their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage and lost liberty without gaining either security or better 
conditions. For there is no security in the armed camp that is 
Europe today; and standards of living are lower, not higher. 

And so, gentlemen, there is no choice. We must make capital- 
ism work. We must and can find within its framework the means 
to achieve capacity production and full employment and thereby 
grant to the American people the cornucopia of plenty which 
capacity production and full employment would guarantee. In 
common justice, before we discard capitalism, democracy, and eco- 
nomic freedom for a system of regimentation and rationing, surely 
we should seek to remedy the defects of our monetary organization 
and give capitalism a fair chance to show what it can do. 

How can we be so heartless as to cut production and restrict 
output when millions of our people are in dire want? How can 
the President reconcile a policy of restriction with his statement 
that one-third of our people are ill-nourished, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed? It is certain that the living standards of these unfor- 
tunate people can never be improved by cutting our national pro- 
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duction of goods. It seems to me to be unmistakably evident 
when we have a vast overproduction of goods on the one hand and 
an equally vast need and desire for these goods on the other hand 
that our problem is one of distribution. 

This problem of distribution is basic to any economic system, 
whether it be capitalism, socialism, or fascism. The basic con- 
cern of each is to facilitate the exchange of goods and services be- 
tween the individuals living within the system. And the test of 
any economic system is the success with which it can coordinate 
the potential power of people to produce with their potential power 
to consume. 

Now, why can’t our ability to produce be coordinated with our 
ability to consume? This question and the answer to it are ex- 
plained more simply and concisely by my friend Senator Smirn, 
of South Carolina, than by anyone else I know. I quote Senator 
SmirH: “Let us liken business and commerce to ships traveling| 
on a vast canal, carrying goods between producers and consumers.} 
If some uncontrolled force drained one-third of the water out of! 
the canal so that only two-thirds the normal number of ships’ 
could navigate, what would you do? Destroy a third of your 
ships or replace the missing one-third of the water in the canal?” 

By the water in the canal the Senator means, of course, our 
money system and it is a fact that one-third of our supply of money 
actually did disappear from our economic canal between the years 
1929 and 1933. I assume that everyone here agrees that it would 
be better to replace the missing water in our money canal than 
to destroy our ships of industry and agriculture. And that brings 
me to the purpose of my appearance before this gathering of the: 
keenest minds in Congress. I am here to explain why a third of 
the water in our money canal vanished; how it can promptly be 
restored, and, lastly, how once restored it can be maintained. 

The fundamental cause for the catastrophe of 1929, and of pre- 
vious depressions, was, in my opinion, the failure of financial au- 
thorities all over the world to understand the vital necessity for | 
injecting new money into the economic system as the flow of, 
finished consumer goods increased. It is obvious that our flow of 
money actually has increased in proportion to the increase in our 
flow of goods. If this were not so, then the same amount of money 
we had in 1776 would still suffice today. 

Under our capitalistic system of relatively fixed costs drastic 
declines in the prices make it impossible for producers to earn a 
profit. If profits cannot be earned, wage earners are discharged, 
purchasing power is reduced, prices fall to even lower levels, and 
depression sets in. 

Now you, gentlemen, are aware of the fact that industry can be 
shut down when prices become unprofitable, whereas agriculture 
cannot be shut down. The maintenance of price stability, there- 
fore, is absolutely essential to agriculture. 

What, then, fixes the price of any given agricultural unit? Two 
distinct man-made factors—one, the flow of goods to the market; 
and, two, the flow of dollars to the market. Of course, the produc- 
tion of agricultural goods changes from year to year, and minor 
fluctuations in the price of such goods cannot be avoided. Nor 
would they be important. 

What is important, however, what indeed, is ruinous to our 
farmers, are fluctuations such as this: In 1920 our production of 
cotton was thirteen-million-four-hundred-and-forty-thousand- 
and-odd bales, and the price was 40 cents per pound. In 1932 our 
production of cotton was thirteen-million-two-thousand-and-odd 
bales, and the price was 5 cents per pound—a difference of 3% 
percent in production and 700 percent in price. 

Why? Because, as everyone knows, our flow of money in 1920 was 
expanded, whereas in 1932 it was contracted. But dollars are 
merely effective demands for goods. They are created by man, not 
Providence; and if the flow is inadequate, the prices of agricultural 
goods will fall. 

That, gentlemen, is why the fundamental thesis of our theory 
is of such vital importance. Unless the flow of money is increased 
as the production of finished consumer goods increases the flow of 
dollars will become inadequate, prices will fall, and recurring de- 
pressions of ever-increasing intensity are inevitable. Now, if this 
hitherto unrecognized thesis is correct, if it cannot be denied and 
proved to be false, then the reasoning based upon this thesis is 
incontrovertible. 

That brings me to the first of my definite contentions. If it 
is mecessary to coordinate or synchronize the flow of dollars with 
the flow of finished consumer goods, then it is absolutely necessary 
to do two things. First, to direct the Federal Reserve Board to 
synchronize and, second, to equip the Board with positive power 
to carry out the directions. 

Now, this book, In Defense of Capitalism, written by Mr. Czer- 
wonky and myself, sets forth these directions and equips the 
Board with the necessary positive powers in the shape of a definite 
bill to amend the Federal Reserve Act. The book is 373 pages 
long and it is devoted to an explanation of the need for the bill 
and a detailed description of how the Board, once directed and 
equipped, should employ the positive powers provided to regulate 
and control our monetary and economic system. 

There is, of course, no purpose in my attempting to include a 
description of these powers within the contents of this brief state- 
ment. I believe these matters can be more clearly explained to 
you by your questioning Mr. Czerwonky and myself according to 
your wishes. 
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The Road to Recovery 
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or 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include the following radio 
address delivered on Thursday last at the Town Hall pro- 
gram in New York City and broadcast over a national hook- 
up, by the Honorable H. Jerry Vooruts, a Member of this 
body. This speech is an exceptionally fine analysis of present 
economic conditions and filled with valuable constructive sug- 
gestions. It is as follows: 

THE ROAD TO RECOVERY 


America needs the spirit of a people confronting a great task 
with faith that they can accomplish it. She is not going to be 


helped out either by wealthy people complaining about taxes or 


politicians trying to prove that someone else is to blame for the 
difficulties we now face. 

Fundamentally our trouble is that we have not yet adjusted our 
national economic life to the machine age. Our problem is not in 
any fundamental sense due to government interference with busi- 
ness, taxes, and an unbalanced Budget. 
as all that. But during the decade of the twenties business was 
fancy free, taxes were extremely low upon the wealthy, and the 
Budget was more than balanced. And yet the result was the worst 


crash in history—that of 1929. And if tomorrow we repealed all | 


these taxes on large incomes and monopoly, ruthlessly laid off the 
rest of the people on W. P. A. to balance the Budget, and abolished 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the people of America 
would not go back to work. 

It is orders that make for production, and the source of orders 
is consumer buying power. When producers of consumer goods 
have orders for consumer goods, then, and only then, do the 
durable-goods industries expand. This is a matter of history and 
the basic conclusion of the study conducted on this subject by so 
conservative a body as the Brookings Institution. Sc you can’t 
expect to revive business by cutting taxes and balancing the 
Budget at the expense of consumer buying power and the right to 
work of the unemployed. 

In 1935, before the taxes about which most complaint is made 
were passed, the mining and manufacturing industry spent $3,400,- 
000,000 for capital goods. In 1936, after the taxes were passed, 
these industries spent $5,700,000,000 for capital goods—more than 
was spent in the calendar year 1928. The reason? Consumer buy- 
ing power was more plentiful in 1936 than in 1935, first because 
production was larger, and second because Government was in- 
creasing purchasing power, in the pockets of those who otherwise 
would not have had it, by about $300,000,000 a month. Even in 
1937 the mining and manufacturing industries will spend about 
85 percent as much for capital goods as they did in 1929, in spite 
of the current spell of bad business. 

We need tax revision to exempt small corporations but not to 
permit the wealthy to escape the surtaxes or to permit large cor- 
porations to accumulate unnecessary surpluses to further aggra- 
vate the concentration of economic power. We need in general to 
reduce taxes as much as possible on active competitive business 
and consumer buying power, and probably to increase taxes on 
inheritances and on monopoly and monopoly practices. But basi- 
cally, taxes are not the trouble. Indeed, the principle behind every 
tax levied by this administration has been sound. But while some 
modifications should be made, nevertheless changes in the tax 
laws are not the cause of this recession nor will they turn the tide. 

What, then, will? I think we know from experience. The Federal 
Budget is not merely a balance sheet of what the Government 
collects in taxes and what it spends. Our Federal Budget is the 
most powerful force in the Nation regulating the amount of pur- 
chasing power in the channels of trade at any given time. If our 
Government is spending more money than it is taking in, then it 
is expanding buying power. If our Government is taking in more 
than it spends, then it is reducing buying power. 

In the spring of 1937, before it was time to do so, the Govern- 
ment yielded to conservative pressure. Congress yielded over the 
protest of some of us. Up to June 1937 Government was putting 
into circulation about $300,000,000 a month of new purchasing 
power in the form largely of wages to C. C. C. and W. P. A. workers. 
Then suddenly we quit doing our job. We started in to balance 
the Budget too soon. A million people were cut off W. P. A. alone. 
And today, if we count social-security taxes, Government is taking 
out of circulation as much money as it is putting back in. In 
other words, the cash budget is balanced. Business began to 
drop from exactly the time we began throwing people off W. P. A. 
There were other reasons for it such as unwarranted increases in 
prices in many fields. But we should have kept our program 


I wish it were as simple | 
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going until our production had got back up beyond 1929 levels 
By that time the Budget would have been more than balanced 
and it would have been right to have it so. As it was, we did a 
cruel thing and got what was coming to us. We should put these 
million people back to work and do it now. 

But the problem clearly is how can Government assure the peo- 
ple and the industries of America of an expanding consumer buy- 
ing power without piling up a huge debt? We want to eliminate 
these violent fluctuations in our business life. We want to stop 
depressions and booms alike. We want a dollar whose buying and 
debt-paying power will remain constant. Well, our money today 
is bank credit or check-book money. Between 1929 and 1933 this 
synthetic money shrank from twenty-two to fourteen billion dol- 
lars, with what consequences we only too well know. Through the 
process of calling loans, foreclosures, and the refusal of banks to 
make new loans, $8,000,000,000 of our money was destroyed. Then 
the Government started to create money in the only way it can at 
present do it, namely, by borrowing at interest from private money 
creators. And from 1933 to 1937 the amount of check-book money 
in circulation increased from fourteen back to twenty-three billions. 
And business and production increased. But the national debt 
went up, too. Today, because Government is trying to stop bor- 
rowing before private industry has given full employment, we have 
&@ recession. 

Our present system of money and banking is an outworn, un- 
stable system. Money has become a business in itself instead of 
a help to business. It makes the volume of our credit and money 
at the disposal of business and industry dependent upon the 
willingness of business to borrow, and of the banks to lend. The 
Federal Reserve Board can make credit easy, but they cannot force 
people to borrow. 

Let those who oppose an increase in the public debt, as I sup- 
pose we all do, take note that under the present money and banking 
set-up, the administration has no choice in rescuing business from 
the danger of depression but to go into debt to private financiers 
s0 as to create the circulation of credit money that will restore 
prosperity. 

I believe this system should be changed so that the control over 
the currency and credit in circulation shall no longer rest with 
our banking system, but with the Government. This was the 
undoubted intention of the founders of this Nation who stated in 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution that “Congress shall coin 
money and regulate the value thereof.” 

Briefly, I would do this by making the Federal Reserve Board 
the Nation’s sole monetary authority and charging it with the 
duty of reestablishing the 1926 price level and then maintaining 
a stable price level and therefore a steadily expanding buying 
power in the Nation. The Reserve banks have been woefully slow 
in commencing even the orthodox open-market operations which 
are urgently needed at the present time. The Reserve Board 
would need more power than it has now and I believe the Gov- 
ernment would have to acquire control of the 12 Reserve banks. 
The Board would need to increase reserve requirements in the 
banks to 100 percent behind demand deposits, which merely means 
that for every dollar the bank lent they would have to have a 
dollar for that purpose, entrusted to the bank as an investment 
But the bank could not any longer create credit by lending out 
demand depositors’ money, which the bank is supposed to keep for 
its depositors against the time they may call for it. To build up 
these 100-percent reserves banks should be allowed to count Gov- 
ernment bonds as cash and the Federal Reserve Board should lend 
them, at no interest, enough additional new cash money to make the 
100-percent reserves. From that time on, with this system in effect 
instead of the private manufacture of credit, we would substitute 
Government creation of the people’s money by the Federal Reserve 
Board working under the explicit instruction that there be no infla- 
tion or deflation but stability instead. Instead, therefore, of Gov- 
ernment having to go into debt to create money, which process is 
ridiculous on the face of it, it would create money directly as 
the Nation’s economic progress required it. 

With this kind of truly scientific money and credit system, our 
Government would be in a position not to inflate or deflate—that 
would be forbidden by law—but to expand the amount of money 
in circulation in proportion to the increase in our national popu- 
lation and power to produce wealth. The increase would not be 
nearly as great as some suppose, but it could and should be put 
into circulation in the form either of purchase of Government 
bonds or of old-age pensions so that every dollar of it would go 
into immediate circulation or contribute to a reduction of the 
national debt. Thus, we could have a balanced Budget and reduc- 
tion of our national debt and also the expansion of buying power 
which alone saved us in 1933, and which is the first requisite to 
meet the situation we now face. 

Another step along this road to true recovery is the extension 
of our social-security system so that it will be a complete and 
adequate system including all the people. It will have to be one 
including old-age pensions for all Americans over 60 years of age. 
It will have to include widowed mothers, the blind, and others as 
we have started to do under our present act. It must be a system 
to which all contribute in reasonable proportion to their ability 
and in which the Government acts as agent of the people, paying 
out promptly in benefits what it collects in taxes. 

Will these measures be enough? Perhaps temporarily. But we 
have a long hard road ahead of us, I suspect, and no one or two 
steps will bring us to a promised land. One more thing, there- 
fore, I want to bring before you tonight. We have to plan for 
abundance. That is the key to adjustment to the machine age. 
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Monopoly control is a greater menace to American democracy 
than anything else in our Nation. Two hundred corporations con- 
trol 58 percent of our corporate wealth today, and at the other 
end 90 percent of all our small businesses made only 6 percent of 
all business profits last year. Moreover, monopoly means high 
prices and artificial scarcity, but it does not mean steady pay rolls. 
In one great monopoly industry, controlling 90 percent of all the 
business in its field, prices declined only 14 percent during the 
depression while pay rolls went down 83 percent. Meanwhile in 
agriculture, which supported more people during the depression 
than before, prices went down 63 percent. Economic unbalance is 
inevitable when some prices fluctuate freely and others are con- 
trolled and kept at artificially high levels. And one of our greatest 
monopoly corporations has organized itself in such fashion that it 
can profitably operate at only 45 percent of capacity, which means 
it is free to employ or not employ—and still make money. Oddly 
enough a great New York banking corporation has objected to the 
Federal Government fixing minimum wages for workers getting 
less than $16 a week on the ground that such rigidity accentuates 
the business cycle, but this institution has never protested against 
the rigid prices maintained by monopolistic industry. 

These facts should indicate that in this very hour it is more im- 
portant than ever before that those who would serve the people 
and preserve a decent degree of equality of opportunity in Amer- 
ica should stand their ground. 

What then shall we do? Better distribution alone will never 
solve our problem unless we likewise steadily increase production. 
The small-business man would like to employ people, would like 
to expand his business, but doesn't dare do so for fear he will have 
an unsalable surplus on his hands. He needs to know that other 
businesses, too, are going to expand their production at the same 
time so he can sell his goods to their workers. Today he dares not 
venture until he gets his cue from big business and big business 
finance. aa 

We used a governmental service, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, whereby Government paid to bring about reduction of farm 
surpluses to meet effective demand. Turning that idea right 
around, the Industrial Expansion Act, introduced in Congress last 
session by Congressmen Allen, Amlie, Maverick and myself, pro- 
poses to offer to industry guarantees against loss and a fair margin 
of profit as a means of bringing industry to enter into agreements 
covering all major industries for the production of goods up to the 
limit of consumer needs in America. In other words, just as cur- 
tailment of surpluses was brought about in agriculture by govern- 
mental guidance and benefits, so the production of abundance is 
to be brought about through cooperation of government with in- 
dustry and guarantees to cooperating producers. 

But increased production is not all we need. We need also a 
more equitable distribution of the income created by production. 
And we need lower prices for industrial goods as a matter of 
justice to the farm population. And so the Industrial Expansion 
Act provides that, of the increased income derived by any industry 
from the increased production brought about, not more than 10 
percent shall go to capital and 90 percent must be passed on in 
either higher wages or lower prices. 

It is well for us to remember that great ends are never accom- 
plished by small means, nor is justice built except on measures 
conceived in justice. We shall not attain recovery unless we take 
every man, woman, and child in America with us on the road. 
For there cannot for long be prosperity for some while others are 
forgotten. Our Nation calls us to a devotion she has asked of 
few, if any, generations before. Let us answer with strong hearts, 
knowing full well that life is not an accident and that the God 
who judges us will not reward us for a chance success but only for 
fearlessly doing the thing that is right and just, and then doing 
‘tt again and again until we solve our problem. [Applause.] 





Dangerous Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


LETTER TO OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit the following letter: 


DeceMBER 14, 1937. 
Mr. OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Str: There is pending before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I am a ranking member, the so-called constitu- 
tional amendment known as the Ludlow war referendum bill. 
Among other things, it provides as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. Except in the event of an invasion of the United 
States or its Territorial possessions and attack upon its citizens 
residing therein, the authority of Congress to declare war shall not 
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become effective until confirmed by a majority of all votes cast 
thereon in a Nation-wide referendum. Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the enforcement of this section.” 

I have your letter of December 13, wherein you notice with regret 
that I did not sign the so-called discharge petition. 

If I had signed that petition I would be placed in rather an un- 
usual position of having sought to discharge myself, since I am a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. There has been ample dis- 
cussion of this proposed amendment before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and I personally acted as chairman of a subcommittee that 
conducted, June 19, 1935, lengthy hearings involving 106 pages 
of testimony and correspondence. 

Frankly, however, I am opposed to this amendment. You will 
notice that the President and Congress are precluded from declar- 
ing war, except in the event of an invasion of the United States 
or its Territorial possessions, plus an attack upon its citizens resid- 
ing therein. That means, for example, that Japan could attack 
and seize Alaska, Hawaii, and even parts of our west coast and 
there could be no declaration of war except by the referendum 
method unless in the process of attack and seizure Japan made an 
attack upon our citizens. 

Even if there was involved such an attack upon our people, how 
long do you suppose a referendum would take? By the time a 
referendum were gotten underway Japan very likely might spread 
her attack and seizure to embrace several States. In other words, 
while we waited for the returns to come in we would get trounced 
pretty hard. A referendum in this great big country of ours might 
take weeks. I shudder to think of what might happen in the 
interim. LupLow’s resolution simply would mean that we would 
have to “turn the other cheek.” We would be powerless to do any- 
thing consistent with war. 

Be it remembered also campaigns are waged without war even 
being declared. Battles are waged first and war declared after. 
This was the situation in the Russo-Japan conflict. The Japa- 
nese destroyed the Russian fleet first, and then issued a declara- 
tion of war. I do not recall any preliminary declaration on the 
part of Mussolini before he seized Ethiopia. Witness what is 
happening in China today. There is no declared war between 
China and Japan. Yet for all intents and purposes there is war. 
After Japan has satisfied herself with a sufficient seizure of 
Chinese territory it may then declare war. Under such circum- 
stances, of what avail would be the Ludlow resolution except to 
create havoc, confusion, and arouse in the hearts of well-inten- 
tioned people false hopes? 

The least I can say for my very esteemed friend Representative 
Lup.tow, for whom I have an affectionate regard, is that he and 
his followers are enthusiastically misguided. The Ludlow amend- 
ment, boiled down, is as follows: While we are casting our ballots 
the enemy can attack and seize. 

Let us assume also an attack upon our vessels—our merchant 
marine on the high seas—this would not involve, within the words 
of the Ludlow resolution, either invasion of the United States or 
our possessions. Suppose our entire merchant marine were block- 
aded on the seven seas; then under this resolution we would be 
powerless to take any move unless there would be a referendum. 
From a commercial standpoint we would be bottled up and our 
entire comimerce crippled, yet Congress and the President would be 
powerless. Suppose there was an attack on one of our vessels like 
the sinking of the Maine just before the Spanish-American War. 

Many people, furthermore, would not participate 1n referendums. 
There is a great deal of apathy accompanying referendums. Often 
people do not take their responsibility with reference to a referen- 
dum seriously enough. Take the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. About one-half of the qualified voters cast their ballots. 
That meant approximately less than 20 percent of the population 
voted. I don't believe the people would be any less apathetic when 
it came to voting on war. 

Suppose, furthermore, that Germany would attack us. You 
would first hold a referendum which would result in the declara- 
tion of war against Germany. Suppose an ally of Germany, say, 
Italy, would attack. We could not war against Italy until we had 
again had another referendum; and suppose a second ally of Ger- 
many, say, Japan, then seized some of our possessions. We would 
then have a third referendum. One can readily envision how cum- 
bersome, confusing, and impossible the situation would become 
with repeated referenda. 

Under the language of the resolution, even if an enemy declares 
war against us, there would have to be a referendum, because a 
declaration of war by any country is not equivalent to invasion 
plus an attack upon our citizenry. Thus Germany could declare war 
against us and we would have to wait for a referendum before we 
can retaliate. 

Let us assume that the Japanese Emperor declared war on us. 
He has the undoubted right to do so. Japan mobilizes her forces 
on Mexican territory. She is well prepared to strike at us. We 
could not do a thing until she struck at us; we could not get our- 
selves into training and make ourselves ready for war, despite the 
presence of Japanese troops on Mexican territory; we could not 
declare war or do anything consistent with war until there would 
be a referendum. 

One of the great traditions of our country is embodied in the 
Monroe Doctrine. It has had a great moral effect. If the Ludlow 
resolution was carried into effect, there could be no Monroe 
Doctrine. I doubt very much whether an attack upon a South 
American Republic would inspire the American people, through a 
referendum, to declare war against the invader of the South 
American Republic. The Ludlow resolution would kill the Monroe 
Doctrine, 
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Furthermore, delay would kill the Monroe Doctrine. While we 
are having a referendum to determine whether we should uphold 
the Monroe Doctrine, the foreign invader would plant and secure 
itself in any South or Central American Republic. 


eign government would do, Congress and the President would be 
powerless. 

Again, what would be the question submitted to the people in 
the referendum? What would that question embody? Would it 
be a mere declaration of war? Let us assume that while the 
question was being submitted something very perilous comes up, 
between the time of the submission and the time of the vote, would 
there be submitted a second question, and if so, what form would 
the second question take? The Ludlow resolution does not cover 
such a contingency, yet the resolution involves a most perilous and 
serious change in our Constitution. 

I thoroughly sympathize with the proponents of the resolution. 
I detest and loathe war just as vehemently as they. I have a 
holy horror of war, which affects the lives of every man, woman, 
and child in this country, and which causes such dreadful suffer- 
ing and economic losses. On the other hand, the Ludlow resolu- 
tion will not bring about a remedy. It will be a cure worse than 
the disease. 

You might as well try to stem the tide with a groan as to 
prevent and discourage war with such an impracticability as the 
Ludlow resolution. 

However well intentioned, it is bound to embarrass and hamper 
President Roosevelt and Cordell Hull in the negotiations concern- 
ing the bombing of the Panay. It must indeed give great com- 
fort to Emperor Hirohito of Japan. The militarists ruling Japan 
realize they can go ahead without any fear of our retaliation. It 
gives the impression that we are a nation of spineless jellyfish. 
Frankly, this proposal, if successful, would make us the laughing- 
stock of the world. It is the most fantastic and most impractical 
measure yet advanced. Certainly charity requires me to say that 
those who signed the petition of discharge were unaware of the 
nature of their act. 

Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Wages and Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWARD W. CURLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, this‘ proposed legislation is 
intended to perform three distinct functions: 

First. To establish a minimum wage by establishing a floor 
below which it cannot penetrate. 

Second. To establish a maximum workweek in hours of 
labor by establishing a ceiling above which it cannot penetrate. 

Third. To abolish child labor. 

These functions shall only apply where substandard labor 
conditions shall be found to exist in occupations for the pro- 
duction of goods shipped in interstate commerce after hear- 
ings have been held and the facts adduced by the adminis- 
trating agency have been proven to indicate substandard 
labor conditions existed. 

AMERICAN LABOR CRIES OUT TO CONGRESS FOR EMANCIPATION 

This forward, progressive, and constructive legislation is 
designed to help the downtrodden unorganized workers of 
America. It may not be a perfect specimen, but it is a step 
in the right direction of economic progress for the helpless, 
unskilled mass of approximately eight to ten million un- 
fortunate workers who are now held in a strait jacket. It 
means the emancipation and freedom to enjoy their economic 
liberty as well as their political liberty, if a fair standards of 
labor bill is adopted by the Congress. This bill specifically 
is aimed to lift the lowest paid group of workers to a con- 
sidered fair wage and a reasonable workweek. If 40 cents an 
hour or 40 hours per week will be made the standard fair 
labor rate and hours of work, it means $16 per week for the 
worker or $800 per year. If the industries cannot understand 
that this improvement in the social economy of their workers 
will more than repay them in dividends later, they should at 
least purge their minds of prejudice and respect the consti- 
tutional right of each of the oppressed workers to a decent 
living wage. This bill does not in any remote way conflict 
with organized labor and labor’s fundamental right to bar- 
gain collectively for better living conditions than the bill 


The Ludlow | 
resolution takes care of no emergency. No matter what any for- | 
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provides. As a matter of fact, this bill specifically protects 
collective bargaining; nothing in this bill will prevent or- 
ganized labor from bargaining collectively above the mini- 
mum-wage floor established under this act and below the 
ceiling of hours per workweek. 

Another milestone in social progress will be written when 
minimum wages and maximum hours are assured to all 
workers in America. When all substandard labor conditions 
existing in the production of goods in occupations engaged 
in the shipment of such goods in interstate commerce and 
all child labor under 16 years of age employed in the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce shall be prohibited 
and penalized by law, then we will have written a new 
chapter in labor’s social progress and improvement. The 
Black-Connery Fair Standards of Labor Act of 1937 will do 
just that for humanity. 

INVENTION FORCES WHOLESALE CHANGE IN ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


When we note the inventive genius employed in the tech- 
nological development absorbed in our American economic 
structure, we must realize it was difficult for labor to keep 
pace with the drastic forces rapidly displacing them in in- 
dustry. That modern history reveals the age of machinery 
entering our life—then we realize manpower had to 
yield to horsepower—and next horsepower was super- 
seded by steam and electricity. To top all these new inven- 
tions off we find industry and business was revolutionized 
by the marvelous development in communications through 
the telephone and telegraph and the mastery of the air in 
transportation. Our daily lives were vastly changed by in- 
ventive genius, as the industrial age arrived. 

Today we have the concentration of men and women in 
industry, money, and machinery controlled by the inven- 
tion of the dynamo and the assembly line in the dense con- 
gestion of manufacturing plants and industrial cities. That 
old-time self-reliance of the individual was forced to give 
way to those technological changes too numerous to men- 
tion. When you visualize the networks of steel and concrete 
highways which carry the products of remote farms, forests, 
and mines to the market places, you can then realize the 
vast displacement of labor that took place, without planning 
for reallocating labor in the economic structure, to balance 
it and secure economic equilibrium. If private industry failed 
to recognize their fallacy in increasing profits, through 
lessening costs of production, by use of machinery, thereby 
causing a reduction in the number of workers, and increas- 
ing the number of unemployed, with the resulting decrease 
in the purchasing power of the consumer, then industry 
must be shown the error of its ways by the Government. 
The Black-Connery bill will be the vehicle to lift low-wage 
workers to a decent level of living. The bill is meritorious, 
constructive, and deserves the support of all unbiased minds. 


Statement Made Before the United States Tariff 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


STATEMENT MADE BY HON. A. B. JENKS BEFORE THE UNITED 
STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, DECEMBER 14, 1937 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement which I made on December 14, 1937, before 
the United States Tariff Commission in behalf of an increase 
in the duty on shoes: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Tariff Commission, first per- 
mit me to express my appreciation of the opportunity of presenting 
my plea to your Commission in behalf of the shoe manufacturers 
of New Hampshire and New England generally and their employees, 
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I am one of the Representatives in Congress from New Hamp- 
shire, which State produces the fourth largest quantity of shoes 
in the United States; my home city of Manchester stands fifth in 
the United States in the production of shoes. Therefore, you can 
readily understand my interest and the interest of the people of 
New Hampshire in this very important question of adequate tariff 
protection on shoes. 

Having been identified with the shoe-manufacturing industry 
in New England for 30 years, I am in a position to thoroughly 
understand and appreciate the anxiety that the people of my State 
feel over the increasing amount of imports into this country from 
Czechoslovakia; such imports are a hindrance and a menace as 
well as a constantly growing threat to employer and employee 
alike. 

These importations of shoes from Czechoslovakia have and are 
taking orders from our manufacturers and work from our people, 
which means just so much actual money lost to our industrialists, 
their employees, and their communities. While this invasion of 
our domestic markets has caused a great deal of concern to date, 
the increase in these importations during the past 12 months 
over the previous year has been of such proportion as to alarm 
our manufacturers and workers over the possibility of their 
mounting until eventually an industrial activity, upon which 
thousands of people are dependent for a living, is wiped out. 

These importations thus far have been mostly in the cheaper 
grades of shoes, but there is no good reason to believe that this 
invasion of our markets will not extend into the better grades of 
shoes, thereby injuring and demoralizing the entire American shoe 
industry. 

Shoes imported from Czechoslovakia are now sold to our re- 
tailers at a lower price than they can be manufactured by our 
American manufacturers, some of whom, unfortunately, are try- 
ing to meet this foreign competition by reducing wages. While 
self-preservation is an almost irresistible urge, a situation should 
not be allowed to continue and further develop that is forcing 
our manufacturers to cut the wages of their workers to meet for- 
eign competition. We can readily see how this is brought about; 
for example, an agent of the John Doe Shoe Co., of New Hampshire, 
presents his line for consideration and is advised by his former 
customer that from Czechoslovakia similar shoes can be purchased 
and delivered at a price under his; this agent returns home to his 
factory and immediately begins to figure how his firm can get 
its labor costs down to meet the Czechoslovakian competition. 
At the same time the Bata Shoe Co., of Czechoslovakia, can cut 
in and sell a million pairs of shoes to the large mail-order houses 
in this country, who are the principal retailers of these types of 
shoes, and do untold damage to our American shoe manufacturers 
and retailers and the employees of both. 

It is not only the number of pairs of shoes that come into this 
country from Czechoslovakia that is detrimental but it is also 
the pace price that these shoes set for domestic manufacturers, 
which ultimately harms everyone concerned. 

The Bata Shoe Co. and other foreign competitors are a menace 
to our leather industry as well as to our shoe industry. I am 
edvised by a reliable manufacturer in my State that as recently as 
last April he was approached with a proposition to purchase 
leather from the Bata Co. at prices quoted far under the prices of 
domestic leather of the same grades. This manufacturer showed 
no interest in the proposal, but the possibility remains that other 
manufacturers might have. 

Shoe manufacturers of New Hampshire and the entire United 
Stetes must mect conditions and requirements laid down to them 
by the Federal Government in the way of taxes, unemployment 
insurance benefits, etc., which must be taken into consideration in 
conjunction with this question of adequate tariff protection. 

I understand that representatives of the Tariff Commission have 
been sent to Czechoslovakia to ascertain facts relative to the actual 
costs of production of shoes, hours of labor, working conditions, 
etc. I do not know what difference the information they obtain 
might make, because the fact remains that the Bata Shoe Co. 
does make shoes which are laid down in this country and sold at a 
much lower price than our own manufacturers can produce and 
sell similar merchandise. 

I believe that if our own American shoe manufacturers are to 
retain their domestic markets and maintain their employees and 
pay rolls they must be properly and adequately protected against 
the invasion of foreign goods that are produced under conditions 
and standards much lower than prevail here. Therefore, I appeal 
to your Commission to grant the increase in tariff on shoes, which 
the fects fully warrant, so as to afford our own manufacturers and 
workers the protection to which they are rightfully entitled. 


Time and a Half for the Graveyard Shift 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mr. MURDOCK of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I have sought to 
extend my remarks and include therein a telegram or two 
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in order to go on record with regard to certain provisions of 
the wage and hour bill. Certain of my constituents are very 
apprehensive over any provision for time and a half for the 
graveyard shift. Most mines and smelters and perhaps meat- 
packing plants and sawmills in Arizona would like to be ex- 
empt from such a provision regarding the graveyard shift. 

When the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. But- 
WINKLE] offered his amendment late today I questioned him 
as to whether his amendment would apply to mines, smelters, 
meat-packing plants, and lumber mills. His answers satis- 
fied me concerning mines and smelters, but I am not so sure 
with regard to meat-packing plants and sawmills. 

Being in sympathy with the broad objectives of this meas- 
ure now before us, I am particularly anxious that its pro- 
visions shall not be too ironclad as to wages and hours. I 
know that the lumber mills in the mountains of northern 
Arizona are having a hard struggle for existence and deserve 
some consideration both in the matter of wages and hours. 
This viewpoint will be made clear in the second telegram 
included below. 

In attempting to benefit labor, let us not destroy our small 
industries. In many communities in my State these in- 
dustries have been furnishing the sole, private employment 
for some years, and often this has been done without profits 
to the employers. In this bill we should protect those em- 
ployers who have kept going during the depression, entirely 
because they did not want to throw men out of work. 

Dovuatas, Ariz., December 16. 
JoHn R. Murpocxk, 
House of Representatives: 

Apparently change in wage-hour bill now in debate in House 
carries no relief from 40-hour maximum relief except upon payment 
of time and one-half. Consider very desirable that some elasticity 
be given in bill to cover continuing-process operations, such as 
smelting. Such elasticity would be very helpful to both employers 


and employees, and will appreciate your help in this matter. 
P. G. BECKETT. 


Puiacstarr, Ariz., November 24. 
JoHN R. Murpock, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of all the principal lumber manufacturers of Arizona, I 
wish again to call to your attention their opposition to the passage 
of any bill by Congress fixing minimum wages or maximum hours 
of employment. Because of unfavorable competitive conditions 
with the rival plants on the Pacific coast and Northwest manufac- 
turing ponderosa pine, an attempt to fix wages in accordance with 
their scale would be most disastrous to the lumber industry of 
Arizona. An attempt to fix maximum hours, because of the sea- 
sonable nature of our activities and the natural shortage of surplus 
labor due to the isolation of our plants, would seriously and per- 
haps fatally handicap us in our operations. Lumber is the most 
important industry of northern Arizona. We ask your assistance 


to its full protection. 
CHANDLER M. Woop. 


The Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 10, 1937 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, today I crave the attention 
of the ladies and gentlemen of the House, and particularly 
of the farmers of Manhattan and our other great cities, 
many of whom were in their teens before they learned that 
milk did not grow in bottles. [Laughter and applause.] In 
the closing hours of this debate I wish that I might be given 
the power of Marc Antony, so that I might appeal effectively 
to your minds and hearts. Though I lack his eloquence 
and his mentality, I share with him the consuming sorrow 
which possessed him as he spoke in Caesar’s funeral. For 
today, as I look at this farm bill, a weakling from the be- 
ginning, now stabbed to death with the daggers of amend- 
ment—the most unkind cut of all being that by “Brutus” 
Borgeav—I sadly ponder upon what might have been and 
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bemoan the grievous loss. 
with your help and lifted to new heights of power. The | 
farmers of America need the active friendship of every 
urbanite today, as never before. 

The plight of the farmer everywhere is sad enough, but in 
the Cotton Belt it is tragic. This true story may throw some 
light upon the picture. A Negro farmer in Alabama came to 
his advancing merchant at the end of the year and they had 
a settlement. The net cash which was due the Negro for the 
year’s work was $1.57, which represented the combined earn- 
ings of himself, his wife, and five children. He stood there 
with the money in his hand, looking down at it. Finally the 
merchant said, “Charley, what’s the matter? Is there any- 
thing about your account that you do not understand?” ‘The 
Negro answered, “No, suh; I understand it, boss. Every figure 
on that book is just right. I remembers it all. You ain’t 
charged me as much interest as you could, and I thanks you. 
No, suh; I ain’t worrying ‘bout my ’count; I’se jest thinking.” 
The merchant inquired, “What are you thinking about, 
Charley?” The answer came, “I was jes thinking that the 
next time I says, ‘Git up’ to a mule he’s gwine to have to be 
a-setting in my lap.” [Laughter and applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, very seriously I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the situation which confronts us at this time as a 
background for the thinking which I hope you will do with 
reference to the cotton provisions of this bill. 

At the last session of Congress we enacted a resolution in 
which we pledged ourselves to the enactment of a bill which 
would control agricultural surpluses. 

There was predominant in the thought of the President 
of the United States in issuing the call for this special ses- 
sion of Congress conviction of the imperative necessity of 
control of agricultural surpluses. In fact, that was the sine 
qua non of this special session, the whole motivating cause. 

Coming now to speak for cotton, I wish to make this basic 
observation: Cotton wants nothing for itself which is not 
given to corn, to wheat, to tobacco, and to rice, the other 
commodities included in this bill. There is nothing in the 
remarks I am making today in behalf of cotton, nor in the 
amendments which I offered to better this bill with respect 
to cotton, seeking even the slightest unfair advantage for 
cotton. 

Cotton has a right to the floor for a few minutes. Con- 
gress is not being asked to think on a petty subject when 
cotton asks your undivided thought while it pleads its case 
for equality under the pending bill. 

I would call your attention solemnly to the fact that the 
trade balance in favor of America all through the years of 
our national life has amounted to a grand total of $37,000,- 
000,000, in round figures, and that cotton has accounted for 
$35,000,000,000 of this total. In other words, cotton, had it 
the privilege of speaking to you today, as it is attempting 
to do for a few moments through my poor lips, could tell 
you a moving story of what it has meant to this Nation and 
of how it has enriched the rest of the Nation by the favorable 
trade balance which it has brought to this country. 

Let me give you a few facts with respect to the challenge 
which cotton presents in the national picture today. The in- 
come from cotton last year was only $200 per cotton farmer, 
and this, in many cases, means the total income for the whole 
family. This fall, in the present marketing season, we are 
getting less for 19,000,000 bales than we received a year ago 
for 13,400,000. In one county in Alabama where a survey was 
made, 5 percent of the population of that county are en- 
gaged in work in the cotton-textile mills, and this 5 percent 
received more in wages than the total farm income of the 
county, although more than half of its population are farm- 
ers. These facts tell something of the tragic need. We 
are met to answer such challenges. 

Our Committee on Agriculture is a great committee. I am 
not saying this in an attempt to curry favor with the dis- 
tinguished, erudite, and able chairman and his strong asso- | 
ciates. I say here to your faces what I have said to your | 
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But this bill can be resurrected { backs. There is no more patriotic, studious, or intellectually 


competent group in this House than the committee which 
reported this bill. [Applause.] That committee has set forth 
the philosophy of this bill with respect to cotton on pages 55 
and 56. I will not take time to read these provisions, but the 
motif is that excessive surpluses must be reduced, that to 
allow violent fluctuation in supplies or prices is utterly dis- 
astrous, and that— 

The continuously operative provisions of this part are necessary 
in order to minimize recurring surpluses and fluctuations in the 
supplies of cotton; to provide for the maintenance of adequate 
reserve supplies and further the orderly marketing of cotton; and 
to maintain a fair balance between the incomes of farmers and 
the incomes of individuals other than farmers. 

I challenge you to read these two pages, in which is set 
forth the philosophy of this bill, and then tell me why the 
provisions of this bill, which they say are necessary, are not 
made applicable to the cotton crop of 1938? Why do they 
postpone these blessings until the cotton crop of 1939 or 
1940? If it is a good bill, if the philosophy set forth here is 
sound, then why must we wait until 1939, knocking at the 
door of Congress’ promises as stated in the resolution we 
passed last August? Why must we wait in the face of the 
clarion call to this duty? Why must we wait when the 
philosophy of the bill, as set forth in the bill itself, speaks 
in such positive words of the necessity? Must we pile Pelion 
upon Ossa, surplus on surplus? Why must be wait in the face 
of the fact that we now have a staggering carry-over of 
11,000,000 bales? There is not a man in this House who 
knows cotton soundly who does not know that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its Bureau of Economics are right 
when they say that the price of cotton is largely fixed by 
just one factor, the annual carry-over. On August 1, 1936, we 
had a carry-over of 6,000,000 bales. The price throughout the 
ensuing marketing season of that year ranged around 12% 
cents. No loans were made to stabilize or peg this price, yet 
it remained practically constant. It did not fall. This year, 
on August 1, 1937, the carry-over had increased to 11,000,000 
bales. The price has dropped during the ensuing marketing 
season just about 5 cents per pound, so that the average price 
obtained by farmers for their cotton has been about 7% 
cents per pound. This further fact should be noted well: In 
a frantic attempt to avert this catastrophe and save the 
Cotton Belt the entailed half-billion-dollar loss, we passed a 
resolution last August, under which a 9-cent loan was made 
to peg the price at that figure, but the law of supply and 
demand laughed at the law of Congress and drove the price 
down through this “floor” which we had provided to stop the 
price drop. 

We now have a total supply of cotton exceeding 25,000,000 
bales. Of this we cannot hope to sell more than 12,000,000 
bales, both at home and abroad, and this estimate is a million 
and a half bales higher than the expected demand. So we 
are faced with a certainty of a carry-over on August 1, 1938, 
of at least 13,000,000 bales, and the best-informed authorities 
estimate that it will be nearer 15,000,000; some say as high 
as 16,000,000. This means that the price which may be ex- 
pected for cotton in the 1938 marketing season will be not 
better than 5 cents and probably lower. 

Had the Cotton Belt received a parity price this year the 
cotton farmers of the Nation would have had more than 
$1,000,000,000 more money with which to purchase the prod- 
ucts of the farms of the West, the canned and fresh fruits 
of California, the fish of the east and west coasts, and the 
products of industry. This billion dollars of purchasing 
power we did not have—so the rest of the United States failed 
to get from us that billion dollars which we would have been 
glad to spend for your products. The Cotton Belt did not 
receive for its cotton this year what it cost to produce it. 
Enlightened selfishness dictates that you representatives of 
other sections who produce things for sale which we of the 
Cotton Belt need and wish to buy should help us get a parity 
price for our cotton so that we may have the wherewithal 
to buy your wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, fish, fruits, and 
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manufactures. You should not kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. [Applause.] It is with these thoughts in mind 
that I introduced the amendments to this bill which would 
have made this bill apply to the 1938 cotton crop, thereby pre- 
venting another 20,000,000-bale crop from coming to market 
next year. Your rejection of these amendments makes our 
tragic situation worse. I beseech you, therefore, by the bitter 
need of the millions whose purchasing power is wholly de- 
pendent upon cotton, by the long-delayed justice which 
should be theirs, and by your own enlightened selfishness 
that you reconsider your action in rejecting these amend- 
ments and adopt them. [Applause.] 

The only answer to the farm problem is a price for farm 
products which shall be on a parity with the prices of the 
things farmers have to buy. The tariff walls add 45 percent 
to the cost of everything the unprotected farmer has to buy. 
Unjust, discriminatory freight rates against the farmer add 
another 39 percent to his freight bill. As Hamilton said in 
his report on manufactures, bounties paid to farmers to 
equalize the effects of the protective tariff benefiting in- 
dustry are not a gift but are mere restitution. The Jeffer- 
sonian principle of equality of all men before the law still 
holds. Not until we have placed the prices of farm products 
upon a parity with the prices of the products of industry and 
commerce have we done justice. When we do so, we have 
not been generous—we have only been fair. [Applause.] 

For these reasons, I have pressed upon the consideration 
of all those in authority my bill, House Joint Resolution 518, 
which is the same bill I have been urging for 3 years. It 
would accomplish the purpose of giving the farmers of every 
section of this great Nation parity prices for their staple crops. 
The best way to do anything is to do it. [Applause.] Uncle 
Sam owes parity to the men and women who feed and clothe 
his 130,000,000 children. [Applause.] And the debt is long 
past due. 

But my bill has been rejected. Therefore, I am attempt- 
ing to help make this the best bill possible. The farmers of 
Alabama voted 96 percent strong for compulsory crop control 
covering the 1938 crop. They voted 99 percent strong 
against the meaning of the Boileau amendment. Therefore, 
having failed in my efforts to get my plan adopted, I am 
obeying the mandate of the farmers of Alabama, and of the 
Fourth District which I have the honor to represent, and 
am representing their wishes as expressed in their over- 
whelming vote. 

If a cow strays onto an acre diverted from cotton and 
planted to kudzu and there takes a bite of the kudzu vine, 
that bite, according to the provisions of this bill, costs the 
owner of that farm all payments which would otherwise be 
his—unless he and his household eat the cows. [Laughter.] 

The same thing is true if a hog or a chicken consumes any 
of the soil-building and soil-conserving crops planted or 
produced on land normally used for the production of cot- 
ton, wheat, rice, tobacco, or field corn. [Laughter.] 

If a chicken takes a peck at a soybean raised on a diverted 
acre, the owner cannot sell the chicken or any egg produced 
by her. [Laughter.] 

If he observed the law laid down in this bill, a bachelor 
farmer, who had no household to help him, might have to 
eat a whole drove of sheep, hogs, or goats, if they had found 
a crack in the fence, for he could not sell a pound of any 
of their meat if he killed them for anything but his own 
consumption. [Laughter.] He could not sell a one of them 
nor a one of their offspring. 

If he gathered the soybean hay and fed it to his dairy 
herd, he could not sell a drop of milk from a single cow 
without forfeiting all payments to which he would be other- 
wise entitled under the Soil Conservation Act. 

These are but a few of the absurdities now in this bill by 
reason of the adoption of the Boileau amendment, 
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Others may do as they see fit with reference to voting 
this bill up or down, but as for me, I shall never vote 
for a bill which seeks to perpetuate the one-crop system, 
which has been the curse of the South for lo, these many 
years. [Applause.] The people of Alabama spend every 
year more than $41,000,000 for food that should be pro- 
duced upon the farms of Alabama. I have no desire to hurt 
anyone’s business and I know something of the problems, 
the difficulties, the hard work, and meager returns of the 
poultry and dairy industries. I sympathize with them in 
their anxiety to keep their legitimate market. But I main- 
tain that Alabama is not a part of the legitimate market 
which these great industries have a right to preempt. The 
freight cost alone of transporting these products from Chi- 
cago and Wisconsin is a sufficient reason for Alabama to 
serve her own necessities in the poultry and dairy field. 
Alabama should feed herself. She has every right to do so. 
She must do so if she is ever to attain unto even a modest 
prosperity. [Applause.] 

Not only in the lines of poultry and dairying is this true, 
but also, to a greater extent, must the fertile grassland of 
Alabama be used for raising livestock. Alabama’s pastures 
are as fine as any on the earth. We are there blessed with 
a uniform rainfall and a climate which permits at least 
10 months’ pasturing. Neither floods nor drought are fre- 
quent. With such natural advantages we welcome the aid 
of a wise Federal policy which proclaims that our lands 
are ours to use, but not abuse, that they are the common 
heritage of this and the succeeding generations who must 
sustain life with the products of our soil, and with these 
thoughts in mind that the soil must be conserved and its 
fertility preserved by sensible, proven methods. 

We are grateful that at last the truth first spoken by 
Hamilton has come to be generally accepted—that under 
our American system of a high protective tariff benefiting 
industry the farmers’ subsidy is not a gift but a restitution. 
{Applause.] We in Alabama appreciate the tardy and par- 
tial restitution which is now being made to the farmers of 
the Nation, and we welcome the aid of the Federal Govern- 
ment in diverting acres which have been worn out in the 
production of soil-depleting crops to the production of soil- 
building and soil-conserving crops. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity which this enlightened program gives us, and we 
should protest the closing of the door to that opportunity 
by the Boileau amendment. Alabama wants and claims the 
right to produce at least as much of chickens, eggs, milk, 
butter, and cheese as her own people consume. [Applause.] 
She also wants and claims the right to raise enough beef 
cattle to supply her own tables and a reasonable share of 
the market demand. [Applause.] 

The Boileau amendment virtually denies that Alabama 
has any such rights, and disputes her claimsofthem. There- 
fore, as much as I would like to “go along” with the leader- 
ship of my party at both ends of the Avenue and with my 
colleagues from Alabama who are going to vote for this bill, 
I cannot bring myself to do so. I await with confidence the 
verdict of time and experience with this bill, if it be enacted 
into law; but I predict that upon sober second thought, when 
our conferees and those from the Senate sit in conference 
on this bill, the Boileau amendment will be stricken. It is 
with this thought in mind that I shall vote against the 
recommitting of the bill. (Applause.] 

Cotton begs fair and equal treatment with that accorded 
her sister commodities. If there be balm in this Gilead, she 
asks that it be applied to her wounds now. Make this bill 
apply to the 1938 cotton crop. Let us stop the insane piling 
up of surplus on surplus, which is not only permitted but 
encouraged by this bill. Let us strike out the Boileau 
amendment. So, and only so, may we avert the threatened 
bankruptcy of the Cotton Belt. ([Applause.] The South 
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should no longer be regarded as “a conquered province.” 
[Applause.] We must keep faith with those who trust us. 
We must make good our party’s platform pledge. [Ap- 
plause.] The American farmer is asking bread. Will we 
give him a stone? [Applause.] 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


Disappointment in R. H. Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN G. TOWNSEND, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE JAMESTOWN JOURNAL 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial published in a 
recent issue of the Jamestown Journal, headed “Disappoint- 
ment in R. H. Jackson.” 


There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal] 


Many Jamestown friends of Robert H. Jackson, who has risen 
to Assistant Attorney General in the New Deal administration, 
read of his address on the current business recession in Monday’s 
Journal with interest, coupled with disgust. That there has been 
such reaction among his former neighbors and friends is apparent 
in the many comments to representatives of the Journal, some of 
whom have even suggested that an effort be made to challenge Mr. 
Jackson’s statement or to make apparent to him the feeling back 
home. 

To those who have known Mr. Jackson for several years and have 
had an admiration for his personal qualities, the spectacle of him 
resorting to such unintelligent demagogy is a distinct disap- 
pointment. With a knowledge of his earlier views on business 
and government, his past keen conception of problems, his friends 
are hard pressed to believe that he has sincerely concluded that 
big business is cutting off its nose to spite its face by prosecuting 
a campaign to bring about this recession and that some increases 
in prices have not been made reluctantly with full knowledge of 
the effect upon volume of business but necessarily to meet rising 
costs in which both increased taxes and labor costs have had their 
part. 

We wonder how long this concerted effort to arouse class feel- 
ing—to aline class against class by charging business leaders with 
working against the interests of the Nation—is going to be con- 
tinued by the Roosevelt administration. Particularly do we 
wonder how long our old neighbor who achieved such standing in 
this community is going to play this game with Roosevelt. 

Others who have risen to high positions in the administration 
but could not stomach many of the Roosevelt methods which they 
felt were doing real damage to the United States have gotten out 
and are voicing their honest and earnest objections to much of 
this demagogy. Among them is Gen. Hugh Johnson, who has 
been reported as taking a vigorous slam at Mr. Jackson for his 
latest harmful effect. 

It is a real disappointment when men of ability fall into the 
petty ways of demagogy instead of attacking problems with their 
expected perception. All should know and understand that busi- 
nessmen are not destroying their life’s work just to embarrass the 
President. It is high time that the President and his followers 
who do his bidding cease their destructive tactics and make an 
effort to work with business so that it may once more go ahead 
with a progressive policy that is essential to providing the jobs 
for renewed prosperity for all. 

The President should know by now, and so should Mr. Jackson, 
that one of the chief obstacles in the path of economic progress 
for all is the lack of a stable and reasonable tax policy and a 
reasonable policy of regulation that does not restrict and restrain 
to the point of confiscation or dictation. When the administra- 
tion abandons its punitive attitude toward business and gives a 
definite and lasting assurance of stability, businessmen will take 
new courage and the enterprise and initiative of the American 
people that has brought this Nation to its world leadership and 
high standard of living will carry the United States to new heights. 


A Permanent Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


EASTERN OREGON WHEAT LEAGUE REPORT AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League report and recommendations of Fed- 
eral agricultural programs committee, La Grande, Oreg., 
December 3—4, 1937: 


Consideration of recommendations from the Eastern Oregon 
Wheat League concerning Federal legislation for agriculture has 
involved two phases. The first of these is in connection with the 
agricultural conservation program, which is law today and which 
is likely to be a portion of any additional legislation. The second 
phase concerns a more complete, comprehensive, and long-time 
farm program now being considered by Congress. While the 
committee recognizes close relationships existing between these 
two phases, for the purposes of discussion we have considered 
them separately. 


1938 AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The committee wishes to commend the 1938 agricultural con- 
servation program as an important improvement over the 1936 
and 1937 programs. We call attention to the fact that recom- 
mendations of the Eastern Oregon Wheat League made at our 
last annual meeting have to a considerable degree been embodicd 
in the 1938 program. We particularly commend the simpli 
tion of the program and the provisions which permit to a greate 
degree administration by local committees. 

The committee gave detailed study to the various provisions 
of the program as outlined. We feel that prohibiting joint com- 
pliance and at the same time requiring joint deduction on 
multiple farm operations will work a hardship on some Oregon 
farmers and will prevent others from participating in the pro- 
gram. We recognize, however, the difficulties and practical 
possibility of securing modification of the program for this year, 
and we recommend that careful study and consideration of this 
provision be made under actual application looking toward for- 
mulation of programs for the future. 

The committee gave serious consideration to the classification of 
restoration land. It is our recommendation that for the present we 
should move slowly. The classification of land as restoration land 
as outlined under the 1938 program is a complex problem and we 
believe that for the present most of the acreage which should be 
permanently retired from cultivation can be classified to better 
advantage as cropland rather than as restoration land. We recom- 
mend that land not be classified as restoration land in the Colum- 
bia Basin unless it is subject to severe wind erosion which is a 
menace not only to the land itself but to land in the surrounding 
community. 

While we commend the Conservation Program as a step in the 
right direction we unalterably feel that it is not a complete solution 
of the wheat-growers’ problem. For this reason the committee has 
given consideration to principles for a permanent farm program 
which would adequately solve the wheat growers’ economic ills 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR NEW LEGISLATION 

Briefly stated, the committee recommends that a permanent farm 
program should include the following provisions: 

1. Continuation of soil-conservation program. 

2. Production control to be exercised by voluntary means but 
with the provision that when burdensome surpluses develop that 
marketing quotas for every wheat grower may be established by a 
two-thirds majority of the producers voting. 

3. Provision for benefit payments sufficient to bring price and 
income to parity. 

4. Crop insurance. 

5. Designation of wheat produced in white-wheat area as a 
separate commodity with special treatment in subsidization of 
exports. 

6. Commodity loans of at least 50 percent of parity when total 
supplies of white wheat become burdensome. 

7. Processing tax on wheat to finance benefit payments in ex- 
cess of payments provided under conservation program. 

8. No discrimination in payments because of size of operation. 

9. Adequate consumer safeguards. 

10. Provision for intervention by Secretary of Agriculture in 
proposed freight-rate increases on agricultural products. 

11. Adequate tariff protection for wheat. 
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A discussion of each of the points enumerated above as our 
recommendations follows: 

Continuation of conservation program: We believe that the 
objectives of the conservation program are sound and that they 
should be a part of and supplemental to a more complete pro- 
gram. In no way do we abandon the idea that the conservation 
of our national soil resources should be a part of a permanent 
farm policy. 

Production control: In 1936 the Eastern Oregon Wheat League 
asked Congress for legislation to give American farmers machinery 
by which they could adjust production to effective demand. We 
reaffirm this position with all the strength at our command. 
With the production of only one normal crop, we are faced with 
declining prices which have already placed the price of wheat 
below the cost of production. Without the machinery to make 
adequate production control possible this situation can only be- 
come worse and worse until wheat growers will be forced out 
of the business. Experience of the past few years has indicated 
clearly that more wheat can be produced in the United States 
each year than can possibly be used in this country or exported 
abroad under present world conditions. We want and must have 
production control if we are to maintain the purchasing power 
of the wheat grower and keep him off of the relief rolls. 

We believe that insofar as possible production control should 
be accomplished by voluntary means. We have great confidence 
in the honesty and foresight of the wheat grower which will make 
him willing to cooperate in the effort to maintain his price levels. 
We do believe however, that a provision should be included which 
will give the Secretary of Agriculture power to establish marketing 
quotas when depressing surpluses are present (if two-thirds of the 
producers of wheat voting are in favor of marketing quotas). This 
provision should mean that if two-thirds of the wheat growers 
want the establishment of marketing quotas then these quotas 
may be established for every wheat grower. This is not regimenta- 
tion, it is democracy. 

Parity payments: We believe that parity payments should be 
made to cooperators. Such payments should be based on the 
difference between the average farm price and the price deter- 
mined as necessary to bring the purchasing power and income of 
farmers to a parity with that of individuals other than farmers. 
Briefly, we want a fair share of our national income. We believe 
that parity payments should be graduated according to supply 
as outlined in some of the bills already presented to Congress. 

Crop insurance: We strongly favor the principle of crop in- 
surance as outlined in the bill already passed by the Senate. 
Parity of income cannot be obtained for farmers by maintaining 
prices alone. Some protection in the form of a partial guarantee 
of production is necessary. Obviously, a wheat farmer who be- 
cause of weather conditions, fire, or other act of God has no wheat 
to sell cannot be benefited by price improvement. We believe 
crop insurance to be workable and sound. Eligibility for crop 
insurance should be made contingent on participation in other 
phases of the national program. 

White wheat area: The committee spent more time in considera- 
tion of the proposal to classify wheat produced in the Pacific 
Northwest as a separate commodity than on any other one subject. 
This proposal has obvious advantages if properly administered. 

Briefiy, the committee has gone on record as favoring the proposal 
for the reason that we believe the handling of the Northwest 
wheat surplus requires special consideration. This consideration 
can best be given if Northwest wheat is considered as a separate 
commodity. 

Commodity loans: We realize that the making of commodity 
loans when wheat is at a normal price level would tend to hold our 
wheat out of the channels of export and domestic trade. We ask, 
therefore, that a plan for commodity loans which is fair and equi- 
table be established for use whenever supplies become burdensome. 
This is essentially the provision of the Pope-McGill bill introduced 
in the last session of Congress. We desire commodity loans only 
when our wheat prices drop to ridiculously low levels. We are 
aware of the dangers of a repetition of the Farm Board experience 
if commodity loans are made at too high levels. 

Financing of wheat program: We believe it Just and equitable 
that a processing tax on wheat should be levied to provide funds 
for benefit payments to wheat growers in excess of payments pro- 
vided under the conservation program. We call attention to the 
fact that a 20-percent per bushel processing tax on wheat would 
increase the cost of a loaf of bread only one-third of 1 cent. We 
also call attention to the fact that when processing taxes were 
removed from wheat in 1935 there was no decrease in flour or 
bread prices. 

Size of payments: We believe that any discrimination in rate of 
payment depending on the size of operation or the establishment 
of a maximum payment would only defeat the fundamental pur- 
pose of any program. 

Adequate consumer safeguards: We believe the consumer is en- 
titled to reasonable safeguards to assure him an adequate supply of 
foodstuffs at reasonabie price levels. We commend the ever-normal 
granary principle where applicable, but feel that it does not par- 
ticularly affect the white wheat area because of our stability of 
production. 

Freight-rate provisions: In the so-called Jones bill is a provision 
making it the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to intervene on 
behalf of farmers before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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when proposals for freight-rate increases on agricultural products 
are advanced. 

We commend this portion of this bill and believe it should be 
included in farm legislation. 

Tariff protection: If farmers are to reduce their production to a 
point approaching domestic requirements, we must have adequate 
tariff protection from imports of all classes of wheat. No one 
factor would defeat a voluntary production-control plan so effec- 
tively as the importation of large quantities of foreign wheat. 

Adopted unanimously this 4th day of December 1937 in conven- 
tion assembled at La Grande, Oreg. 

Cuas. W. Suirn, Secretary. 





Selective Logging in the Timber Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
December 17, 1937 


ARTICLE BY LOWELL THOMAS MURRAY, OF TACOMA, WASH. 


Mr, COFFEE of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include herein an article written 
by Lowell Thomas Murray, of Tacoma, Wash., whom I re- 
gard as one of the most progressively minded and one of 
the most intelligent loggers in the United States. During 
the recent Congressional recess I had the good fortune to 
spend a day with Mr. Murray and ride over a portion of his 
vast logging domain. He conducts a model logging opera- 
tion. All his employees belong to organized labor. At the 
main boarding house every facility is provided to make the 
men’s stay a happy and homelike one. Situated on the 
shores of beautiful Mineral Lake, in northeastern Lewis 
County, Wash., the view from each bedroom window is 
inspiring and the very mountain air winey and salubrious. 

Magazines, pool tables, cards, radio, good food—all these 
are readily available. 

PROGRESSIVE LOGGING FROM A CONSERVATION VIEWPOINT 


More than 25 miles of main-line logging railroad are in 
actual operation, in addition to which are countless spurs. 
A tremendous investment has been made in logging ma- 
chinery and railway equipment. Some of the stretches of this 
railroad cost scores of thousands of dollars per mile, be- 
cause they were blasted through solid rock. The view from 
the railroad, as one rides along its well-ballasted road-bed, is 
superb and awe-inspiring. Mineral Creek, rich in mountain 
trout, bubbles and roars its way down from the mountain 
heights. It forms eddies and transparent swimming pools, 
almost irresistibly inviting in the beauty of the pure water. 
Mr. Murray has established a complete telephone system and 
weather statistical stations along his right-of-way. He spe- 
cializes in caterpillar logging operations, so as to protect the 
standing timber which he allows to remain, as he selectively 
logs this vast and beautiful natural resource. 

THE NEW SYSTEM REPLACES THE OLD 


Lowell Thomas Murray deserves the laudations of all of 
us. He has a vision and the intestinal fortitude to carry it 
out. He is logging selectively. In other words he cuts the old 
and ripe timber and selects trees in such a way as to permit 
a continuous forest growth. He treats timber as acrop. The 
system of high-line logging, which rips and tears the ground 
and devastates it as though a hurricane and earthquake had 
combined to destroy everything irreparably, finds no de- 
fender in Mr. Murray. But let. his article speak for itself: 

A PrIvaATE Forest Owner LOOKS AT CONSERVATION IN THE STATE 
or WASHINGTON 
(By L. T. Murray, president, West Fork Logging Co., Tacoma, Wash.) 


A logger, it is sometimes said, is opposed to forest conservation. 
Critics claim he has wastefully cut off the virgin timber and left 
nothing but blackened stumps. Sincerely, I doubt if there is a 
logger anywhere who has willfully set about to destroy the for- 
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ests and their many uses. On the other hand, his efforts have 
created a product of economic value to the entire Nation. Houses, 
barns, factories, furniture, paper, and thousands of other neces- 
sities and luxuries were partly the result of his work. True, 
some of the practices many loggers have followed have resulted in 
forest devastation, but this was not due to any malicious desire 
to spread destruction but due, rather, to economic conditions, 
uncertainty of markets immediately and many years ahead, risks 
of loss from forest fires, disease, and insects, lack of knowledge 
of the correct forestry practices, the financial inability to bear 
the carrying charges and taxes on a sufficiently large amount of 
timber to permit sustained yield management, insufficient cour- 
age and foresight, and lack of enabling legislation which would 
remove the legal obstacles to private forest management. 

In spite of these hazards to forest management there is a need 
for a constant supply of wood products. Industries must be main- 
tained, people must be kept employed, and the products of wood 
must be made available for use. By no means do I feel that 
these cbtsacles are insurmountable, but, nevertheless, I know 
that the difficulties cannot be overcome through the efforts of 
either the industry, the Government, or the general public alone; 
all] must cooperate. 

During my nearly 30 years of logging in the State of Washington, 
I have seen the birth and the growth of the conservation move- 
ment. In its progress, I have enjoyed taking an active part. Nat- 
urally, since I am engaged in the business of growing and har- 
vesting trees, I am very much interested in continuous forest 
production. However, conservation means much more to me than 
just management of timberlands for the production of wood. I 
recognize the importance of preserving intact some virgin stands 
of lofty trees for their inspirational and scientific values, the im- 
portance of maintaining a forest cover to help prevent floods and 
soil erosion and to protect sources of water supply, and the tre- 
mendous recreational value of certain forest areas to the nature 
lover, the hunter, fisherman, or the casual tourist. All of these 
uses of the forest deserve consideration in proportion to their 
value to the users. Some of these uses can be harmonized on the 
same area, others can be properly accomplished only to the com- 
plete exclusion of all the other uses. It is important therefore to 
determine which uses deserve the most encouragement. 


LUMBER IS WASHINGTON STATE’S GREATEST INDUSTRY 


There is no question that the forest industry is by far the most 
important industry in the State of Washington. In 1929 forest 
products produced in the State were valued at $352,000,000, or 
44 percent of the value of the products of all industries. In this 
same year 24 percent of all the industrial establishments were 
engaged in forest production. For the past 10 years Washington 
has produced 20 to 24 percent of all lumber manufactured in the 
United States. From a local and from a national standpoint it is 
essential that these industries be maintained. 

Their maintenance is even more important when it is considered 
that 80 percent of the value of the products of these industries 
normally is distributed within the State for wages, supplies, taxes, 
construction, and the like. In 1929 the ‘70,000 wage earners en- 
gaged in this industry received $100,000,000 in wages. This rep- 
resented 61 percent of all wage earners and 62 percent of all 
wages paid in all industries. In addition. two-thirds of all rail- 
and water-borne tonnage originating in the State is forest prod- 
ucts tonnage, and a large portion of inbound freight is for the 
use of these industries. 

The city of Tacoma and its environs, for example, has been 
widely known as the lumber capital of America. Here 10,000 
wage earners employed in 1929 in sawmills, pulp plants, furniture 
factories, and other forest industries received a total pay roll of 
$13,000,000 and produced products valued at $38,000,000. These 
figures represented 52 percent of all industrial workers, 50 percent 
of the total industrial pay roll, and 40 percent of the value of all 
industrial products produced. This city ships more lumber prod- 
ucts than any other port in America, amounting last year to 
$28,000,000. This important city, with a population of 107,000, 
is undoubtedly dependent mostly upon the products of the 
forest. Other cities of Washington in which forest industries 
play a very significant part include Seattle, Bellingham, Everett, 
Aberdeen, Hoquiam, and Port Angeles. Hence, it seems obvious 
that in any practical conservation program for the State of Wash- 
ington full consideration should be given to the maintenance 
of a permanent timber supply for these industries. If these in- 
dustries should be forced to cease operation because of the lack 
of raw material, practically all the other industries in the State 
would be seriously affected. In addition, the many people indi- 
rectly dependent upon these industries, such as storekeepers, 
lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other service occupations, would 
be left without employment. 

Even though less than one-half of the original 578,000,000,000 
feet of timber still remains in the State of Washington, yet there 
are greater opportunities here for sustained-yield forest manage- 
ment than anywhere in the United States. In the first place, 
146,000,000,000 out of the present 277,000,000,000 feet of timber 
are at present operable; second, a large number of existing forest 
industries provide a market for various types of products; third, 
about 15,000,000 acres are classified as potentially permanent forest 
land; fourth, wood growth is rapid compared to other regions; 
fifth, young stands of timber are relatively easy to obtain if timber 
crops are harvested under good forestry practices; sixth, cheap 
water transportation is available for the delivery of the manu- 
factured goods; and seventh, here there is a large class of highly 
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skilled woods and mill labor. Nevertheless, the numerous impedi- 
ments to forest management will have to be eliminated or reduced 
to a large degree before any real progress can be made. 


SUSTAINED YIELD TECHNIQUE AN INDISPENSABLE FACTOR IN 
CONSERVATION 

Some operators have already taken steps toward sustained yield 
Management in spite of the existing hazards to private forest 
management. Their efforts deserve every reasonable encourage- 
ment from the general public and the Government. The West 
Fork Logging Co., for example, has definitely committed itself to 
not only the harvesting but also the growing of trees. Its entire 
operation is being carried om under the best forestry methods 
possible under the present conditions. Every one of the 10,000 
acres harvested in the last 10 years has been cut with thought 
of providing for a second crop. A constant effort has been made 
to improve the methods employed. 

Here are a few policies already a part of the present operation. 

1. Selective logging by areas, groups, or trees is practiced wher- 
ever practicable. Within some of these areas only the ripe mer- 
chantable trees are marked for cutting. Within the physical 
limitations of the equipment, methods, and the labor, the unmer- 
chantable trees are left standing to provide for a second crop and 
to provide seed for a third or fourth crop, and to reduce the fire 
hazard created by slash from the tops of the cut trees. I believe 
that in some places where adequate provision is made for a seed 
supply clear cutting is good forestry practice especially in over- 
mature stands of large timber where stunted or defective trees 
would be the only trees left after cutting. 

2. The individual operations are scattered so that large blocks 
of timber between the cut areas are left for relatively long 
pericds of time. This method is good forestry because the fire 
hazard of one continuous cut-over area is eliminated and a seed 
supply to the adjacent cut areas is more assured. This forestry 
requirement necessitates much more investment in transporta- 
tion facilities than would otherwise be necessary and hence from 
a financial standpoint this practice constitutes one of the costs 
of forestry practice for which an operator receives no special 
consideration. 

3. Strips of timber are left along streams, railroad rights-of-way, 
between clear-cut and selectively logged lands as an additional 
safeguard against fire. At the same time these strips maintain 
the natural beauty of routes of travel. 

4. The above systems of cutting maintain a more even flow in 
the clear mountain streams which provide part of the water for 
two power dams and one irrigation district located outside of our 
operating unit. 

5. At present we are preparing a forest management plan so that 
through a long-term systemized method of cutting we may assure 
a sustained-yield operation. 

6. We are in constant cooperation with the United States Forest 
Service, the West Coast Lumbermen’'s Association, the Washington 
State Forestry Department, and the Forestry College of Washing- 
ton University in order to secure the best of technical aid and 
advice. 

7. We are members of the Washington Forest Fire Association 
which through a specified charge per acre is providing partial fire 
protection to our lands. In addition, we are building up our own 
fire protection organization. 

8. We employ as superintendent of our operations a logging 
engineer who is a graduate of a forest school, a technical forester 
who devotes his entire time to the improvement of our forestry 
practices, and an engineer who is revising engineering methods in 
order to overcome the physical and mechanical handicaps to for- 
estry practice. 

9. We have made permanent camp headquarters in a small town 
so that men with families can live close to work. Also, we have 
provided permanent and comfortable living quarters for all single 
men. 

10. Through our woods foreman we have been educating and 
training our woodsmen to the value of forest conservation by 
drastically changing their methods of work. Considerable effort 
was required to overcome their set prejudices toward new and dif- 
ferent types of logging. Results have been ample proof of the 
value of their work. 

11. On our State land we are carrying on the best selective log- 
ging the situation permits. Because we are unable to buy the 
land along with the timber at an appraised price we are forced to 
remove every tree which promises a return at or above cost. 
Although a deed to timber expires within 5 years from the date of 
sale, yet we have left uninjured a large number of small trees for 
additional growth and as a source of seed supply. 

12. We are paying taxes on many acres of young growth and cut- 
over land which will not produce an income for 50 to 100 years in 
order to carry out our plans for sustained yield. 

13. In the last analysis, we consider our timber as a crop and 
not as a mine. 

THE PUBLIC HAS A DEFINITE RESPONSIBILITY IN FOREST MANAGEMENT 


I honestly feel that although other loggers and ourselves have 
taken a long step toward our ultimate objective of sustained-yield 
management, much remains to be accomplished. Since we are 
engaged in the business of tree production, we protect and manage 
our timber because of the financial return we expect from the 
forest crops. I recognize our responsibility to the public to main- 
tain the productivity of our land and I realize that the public 
will benefit or suffer according to the practices we follow. At the 
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same time I do not believe that the public understands its obli- 
gation to the forest land owner to make it economically possible 
and attractive to conduct his operations in conformity with the 
public needs. The a sentiment created by the “cut out and 
get out” practices of past generations of loggers is either apathetic 
or openly hostile toward any call for public cooperation in obtain- 
ing better forestry practices. The public needs to be made to 
understand that it is not a question merely of helping the logger 
and lumberman, but also one of public welfare. Permanent em- 
ployment and permanent industry are essential to the support of 
any nation. 

Not only on our land but on all land in the State of Washing- 
ton, there is the ever present danger of losing all or part of the 
mature trees or young growth from forest fires. In spite of and 
partially offsetting the increased efficiency of forest fire protection, 
an ever increasing percentage of forest fires are being caused by 
the public so that the public is now the major fire hazard of 
forest areas. Aside from limited assistance from the State and 
Federal Governments the land owner foots the bills for these 
fires. 

From one viewpoint, the public benefits from the protection and 
proper management of private forest land but contributes little 
or nothing towards defraying the cost of improved forestry prac- 
tices, and in fact:is the principal cause of forest fires. 

This situation makes it unreasonably difficult for a private 
operator to practice sustained yield management. It is obvious 
that public understanding of the problem and public support of 
remedial measures is necessary. The uninformed public is apt to 
make the error of basing its acts on emotional appeal of the 
“woodsman spare that tree” type, when what is needed is con- 
structive planning and support of remedial measures based on 
factual evidence. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


The question then arises, what can the public justifiably do to 
encourage private forest management. To me, there are several 
things the public can do through Federal legislation. 

1. Sponsor an educational program to enlighten the public as to 
the value of the forest, the need for public participation in forestry 
problems and a better conception as to the benefits which will 
result from the proper use of the forests throughout the future. 

2. Increase public participation in fire-control costs on private 
land. A first step in this direction might be to increase the 
Clark-McNary appropriation to the extent of providing one-half of 
the cost of adequately protecting forest lands from fire. 

3. Enact legislation authorizing the Forest Service to enter into 
cooperative agreements with the State, county, and private forest- 
land owners in order to create sustained-yield units. This is 
necessary in cases where national-forest timber is an integral part 
of a proposed sustained-yield unit. 

4. Provide for research into (1) the improvement of existing and 
the development of new machinery and methods which will better 
accomplish the objectives of forest management, (2) the develop- 
ment of wider uses for wood and wood products so that closer 
utilization of the forest may be possible, (3) the development of 
better techniques of forest management, (4) the development of 
better methods of protection and control of forest fires, insects, and 
disease. 

5. Promote through trade agreements more export outlets for 
forest products and through tariff regulations restrictions on im- 
portations from low-wage-scale countries as a means of encour- 
aging better forest practice by the commercial forest landowner. 

6. Give legal authorization and appropriations for Federal acqui- 
sition of private lands in a sustained yield unit for the purpose 
of relieving an operator of taxes and other charges on a large 
acreage of land and timber of which much of the latter would 
not be harvested for a long period of time during a sustained- 
yield cutting budget. This would aid such an operator to limit 
his cut to the sustained-yield plan over a long period of years. 

7. Appropriate funds under the Fulmer Act for State acquisi- 
tion purposes. This would enable the State to assist private 
operators where State lands are an integral part of a sustained- 
yield unit. 

8. Enact legislation to remove limitations in the terms of Fed- 
eral grants, enabling the States to manage, sell, and exchange 
(with the Federal Government, counties, and private owners) land 
grants for the purpose of furthering the establishment of sus- 
tained-yield units. 

9. Permit the deduction from the undistributed-profits tax of 
funds expended for reforestation and other capital expenditures 
for forest development, including the acquisition of growing tim- 
ber, in connection with sustained-yield management. 

10. Make the necessary revisions in the present inheritance-tax 
laws which would have the effect of forcing liquidation with the 
resultant breaking up of well-balanced forest-management units. 

11. Maintenance of the present forest industries of the State of 
Washington should be without question one of the principal objec- 
tives of the conservation program. The proposed establishment of 
a national park from 300,000 acres on the Olympic Peninsula now 
under National Forest Administration would remove from industrial 
use about eight and one-half billion feet of timber. This area can 
be made to serve the admirable purpose of recreation without 
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locking up such a tremendous area and volume of timber so neces- 
sary to the industries of the State. Recreation could be given 
legal status as a national-forest activity with provisions for appro- 
priations for urgently needed recreational facilities on national- 
forest land with the provision that the multiple-use principles of 
national-forest administration be adhered to and that recreation 
and other forms of national-forest resources will be provided but 
without undue priority being given to any one activity to the 
detriment of other uses. I might add that this area is far re- 
moved from any possible operation of our company. The point I 
wish to emphasize is that the maintenance of forest industries is 
so important to the State and the Nation that we cannot possibly 
afford to lock up timber which, at the sane time it is serving 
industrial purposes, could be made use of for the full development 
of its recreational opportunities. 

12. Close scrutiny should be made of the present proposal to 
transfer the Forest Service from one Department to another. Here 
in the State of Washington, the Forest Service has well earned 
its reputation for its leadership in conservation work. This is 
largely a result of its highly meritous personnel who are selected 
and promoted under civil-service regulations. Any entrance of 
political preferment into appointments or advancement undoubt- 
ediy would destroy the morale of this organization. 


The Wage and Hour Biil Unfair and Discrimina- 
tory—The Bill Should Be Recommitted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, no man is more cheated 
than the selfish; and where all are selfish, the sage is not 
better than the fool but rather only more dangerous. “So 
stands it written.” If ever the foregoing truth were better 
exemplified than by the turmoil and discussion incident to 
the wage and hour bill, I have failed to observe the fact. 

The controversy aroused by this bill as written has de- 
veloped into a wordy contest disclosing the robust self-interest 
of many groups; the clutching, intense determination of all, 
with each one wishing and striving for his own advantage 
rather than that of his fellows; with each wishing only to 
protect and benefit hi: particular group or section at the 
expense of others. “It is not truth, justice, liberty which men 
seek; they seek only themselves”; and as far as this particular 
measure is concerned, it is patently clear that, although they 
so wish, they are not at all sure that they are to be benefited 
at that. 

The wisdom of spending no more time in the discussion of 
this phantasmagoria on the floor of the House at this session 
cannot be seriously questioned either by those who are sin- 
cere with themselves or by those who are really concerned 
for the welfare of the laboring man and of the people at large. 
The bill should be recommitted. 

It should be recommitted, among others, for those reasons 
so ably stated yesterday by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM]. I suggest that his remarks have your careful study, 
if they have not already been given the attention they 
deserve. 

When the tumult and the shouting dies and calm reason 
once more ascends the throne, friends and foes of this pres- 
ent bill alike, who are honest with themselves, will know that 
after all “the only freedom which deserves the name is that 
of pursuing our own goal in our own way, so long as we do 
not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their efforts 
to attain it.” 

Coercion must always be illegitimate. Discrimination, 
moreover, is not legislation. We devoutly want fair labor 
standards to be provided and established in industry, but 
they must be fair, not established by or through discrimina- 
tory legislation. 








table Situation for United States at This Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


COLUMNIST FRANKLYN WALTMAN COMMENTS UPON THE 
ADVISABILITY OF AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES SO AS TO LIMIT THE CONGRESS IN THE 
EXERCISE OF ITS POWER TO DECLARE WAR 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, the securing of the two 
hundred eighteenth signature to the motion to discharge the 
Judiciary Committee from further consideration of Congress- 
man LupLow’s proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States initiates what I feel is to become one of 
the greatest constitutional debates of our times. The tak- 
ing from the Congress of its ancient prerogative to declare 
war and the lodging of that great responsibility with the 
people would establish in the United States a principle of 
government utterly unknown in any other country on the 
face of the globe. So important does the issue promise to 
become that I deem it a privilege indeed to be able to offer for 
the consideration of the Congress and, through the columns 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD to the Nation, the timely com- 
ments of the Washington Post’s most able writer, Mr. Frank- 
lyn Waltman. With the unanimous consent of the Con- 
gress, expressed this day, as my authority, I hand Mr. Walt- 
man’s article to the Public Printer for incorporation in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


It is simply incredible that 218 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are so naive or so willfully indifferent to the responsi- 
bilities of their office as to place their names on the petition forc- 
ing to the floor of that body the absurd Ludlow resolution for a 
constitutional amendment requiring a national referendum before 
this Government would be able to declare war on another nation. 

An? it is especially unfortunate for world peace efforts that the 
last of the 218 names—-the number necessary to make the petition 
effective—should have been added to the document this week, 
when President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell Hull are 
confronted with the delicate situation growing out of the sinking 
of the American gunboat Panay by Japanese aviators. 

The Japanese could not have desired a more favorable develop- 
ment at this time, and undoubtedly that country’s diplomatic 
emissaries here lost no time in cabling the news to the foreign 
office in Tokyo. 

It is hard to understand why patriotic men and women elected 
to a responsible place in the affairs of their country should under- 
take in such manner to give aid and comfort to a group of Japa- 
nese militarists who have shamefully outraged American rights. 

If it is contended these Members of the House are sincere and 
honestly believe that they are serving the interest of their country 
by supporting the Ludlow resolution, then the conclusion is in- 
escapable that nurses should be appointed to take care of them, for 
the Ludlow resolution is childish. 

If, on the other hand, some of the 218 signers of that petition 
acted—as many are suspected of having done—in response to the 
demands of emotional or unthinking constituents stirred up by 
pacifist organizations supporting the Ludlow resolution, then they 
are playing politics at a crucial moment in the history of their 
country, and that cannot be justified on any basis. 

Nothing could be sillier than the Ludlow resolution—not even 
the Neutrality Act. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, speaking of 
that measure yesterday, asserted that “from the standpoint of 
promoting peace and keeping this country out of war I am unable 
to see either the wisdom or practicability of the proposal.” Mr. 
Hull was speaking with restraint. 

Under the Ludlow proposal, before the President and Congress 
could declare that a state of war exists between the United States 
and another country—except in the event of invasion—a national 
referendum would have to be held on which the populace would 
be asked “Shall the United States declare war on * * *%?” 

While this is going on, what do Representative LupLow and his 
supporters in this matter think the country named in that ques- 
tion would be doing? Does he suppose its military forces would 
patiently wait until the verdict of the American people was 
registered at the polls? 


Petition Calling for Referendum on War Regret- | 
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No government would take a chance on the outcome of such a 
referendum. In the first place, this country would swarm with 
spies and agents who would seek to prevent an affirmative vote on 
that question. Secondly, it would place itself in a position to get 
the jump on the United States when war is declared—if it did not 
make the referendum unnecessary by actually assailing American 
territory and arms. 

What reason has Mr. Luptow for thinking that the voters would 
vote down this country going to war? Indeed populace usually 
is more desirous of war than those in charge of the government, 
as is evidenced by what happened in this country in 1898 and 
again in 1917. Instead of the decision as to whether the country 
should go to war being > on a basis of calm reason and sense 
it would be based on hysteria and prejudice. As one opponent of 
the proposal has said, we would have a civil war within the coun- 
try as well as a foreign war outside. 

But aside from that phase of the matter, has not Mr. LupLow 
heard that countries now go to war without any formal declara- 
tion? At a time when the formal declaration of war virtually has 
been abandoned in international intercourse, he would have the 
United States hold a referendum on a meaningless question. As- 
suming that his proposal is written into the Constitution, does he 
suppose that any President who wanted to take the country into 
war would be deterred by it? 

That is one of the things which this Congress and the pacifists 
seem unable to get into their heads. Congress can pass all the 
neutrality acts, constitutional amendments, and laws it wishes, 
but it cannot bind the hands of a President who wants to go to 
war. There are too many ways of getting into a war. But by pass- 
ing such legislation Congress can bind the hands of a President 
who earnestly is striving to maintain world peace and keep the 
country out of war. 

* . © . . * a 


But all this is academic, for the Ludlow proposal will never get 
into the Constitution. It is doubtful if it will receive the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in the House. It is certain that two-thirds of 
the Senate and 36 States will never approve such a proposal. 
When all the oratory dies away, Mr. Luptow will have to take 
consolation in the fact that he succeeded in embarrassing his 
Government at a critical time and made his country ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world. 
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Wage and Hour Legislation—Historical 
Background 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. ALLEN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 13, 1937 


Mr. ALLEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I have studied 
the history of wage and hour legislation in considerable de- 
tail. During the general debate which has ensued on the 
Black-Connery bill during the past week, I have noted that 
the arguments which have been presented against the bill 
are as old as recorded history itself. In the welter and con- 
fusion which have prevailed in the House during the past few 
days, many Members are tempted to consider wage and hour 
legislation as something new, or of an experimental nature. 
Neither is correct. Legislation regulating wages and hours 
in industry is very old. No civilization since the beginning 
of history has failed to reduce working hours or to set time 
aside for recreation, repose, and education. For centuries, 
by virtue of divine law, we have limited the labor of man- 
kind to 6 days. On the seventh man has rested. For cen- 
turies, under the laws of man, we have steadily reduced the 
long hours through which he must toil. 

Since the early development of the factory system in 
England and all during the rapid progress of the machine 
age, legislation pertaining to the wages of labor and the 
hours through which labor must toil has been enacted. In 
1800, in the early English textile mills, men worked 19 and 
20 hours a day, and the average day’s work in all England 
during that period was 16 hours. In 1819, 95 hours consti- 
tuted the average workweek in England. In 1890, because of 
regulatory measures, long back-breaking hours had been 
reduced to 45 hours per week in the English coal mines, and 
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by 1894 the average workweek in all England has been lim- 
ited to 564 hours. All through the nineteenth century, as 
the factory system developed, working hours were reduced in 
number. In 1802 the first factory act in England was 
passed. This law provided that no child under 18 should 
work more than 12 hours a day. Previous to this law little 
children 8 years old were toiling 15 hours a day in the 
English mills and mines. When the law of 1802 was passed 
the businessmen of England cried to high heaven that Par- 
liament was ruining their business. To prohibit them from 
working little children 15 hours a day would mean the 
destruction of British industry. Instead of that the opposite 
obteined and business in England expanded as never before. 
Again, in 1846, humanitarian Englishmen decided that too 
many children 13 years and younger were working 12 hours 
a day under wretched conditions. Consequently a law was 
passed reducing the hours of work for children from 12 hours 
to 10. Again big business in England wailed that Parliament 
would ruin their business, but during the next 40 years after 
the passage of that act the textile mills in England doubled 
their capacity program. Profits and prosperity increased 
beyond all expectation. These are historical facts and they 
prove definitely that such legislation as the Black-Connery 
Act provides has been attempted successfully many times in 
history. 

The second argument prevailing against this type of 
legislation was ther. as now that it would benefit one class 
of people at the expense of another. Again I refer to his- 
tory, and again history proves that just the opposite is true 
and that all classes benefit when the masses of any people 
are uplifted. If we succeed in raising the living standards 
of those who are underpaid today and if we return to private 
employment several million of our unemployed, the living 
standards in America will be raised, and all our people will 
benefit. 

The third argument which has been inveighed against the 
Black-Connery Act is that if the hours of work are reduced, 
production will be reduced likewise. In other words, a man 
working 8 hours a day can produce more than a man work- 
ing 6 hours a day. That is true, and we will not argue that 
point. But we cannot confine our argument to a day’s com- 
parison; we must consider it in terms of months or a year. 
History has proved that a man can work rapidly and to 
the limit of his capacity for 6 hours a day for weeks, months, 
and years, but a man cannot work at the same high speed 
for 8 hours a day. A runner can cover a 100-yard dash at 
full speed, but he could not maintain that same speed for 
a mile. Men can sprint in industry for 6 hours and in a 
year’s time produce as much as a man working 8, 10, or 
12 hours. The history of past experiments has again indi- 
cated that when it is necessary to reduce the hours of work 
in order to increase employment and to raise living stand- 
ards, that productivity has gone up also. Men are able to 
work harder and with greater efficiency during reduced 
hours over a yearly period. 

After the laws of 1802 and 1846 in England which reduced 
hours, production went up rapidly and exceeded all pre- 
vious records. Witnesses working against the Black- 
Connery bill claim that there will be a great loss in our 
national wealth if we reduce working hours. Well, based 
on that argument, during the past 200 years of our life 
we have lost 3314 working years because we have rested 
on Sundays. According to their argument, if we had worked 
1,600 Sundays during the past 200 years, we would have 
increased our national wealth considerably. That is a 
ridiculous argument, and the world knows that if we forced 
labor to work 7 full days we would have been a poorer 
Nation, less civilized, less educated, and with less productive 
capacity. 

The fourth argument against this legislation has been 
that the Government has no right to interfere in private 
enterprise. I remind you that the Government has the 
constitutional right to promote the general welfare of our 
people. Here the general welfare is concerned. It is the 
duty of government to interfere with the contracts and 
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activities of individuals if those contracts are inimical to 
the general welfare. Let us consider for a moment what 
this so-called Government interference actually is. During 
the past few years in the coal industry, mechanical loading 
machines have been introduced. Three hundred men today 
can easily do the work which formerly required 800 men. 
It is reliably estimated that 100,000 miners have been 
replaced recently because of coal-loading equipment, and 
remember that these miners have dependent upon them 
300,000 women and children. The steel mills have recently 
installed new rolling equipment, and today 1,600 men in one 
mill can do the work which formerly required 3,200 men. 
In 1929 it cost $4 in labor to make the door of an auto- 
mobile. Due to a new invention, this same door can now 
be made with a labor cost of 15 cents. I cite these few 
Statistics to demonstrate that if labor-saving machinery is 
used to disemploy men, the result is poverty when it should 
be prosperity. ‘The general welfare of the Nation is at 
stake and it is the duty of the Government to rezulate the 
introduction of new machinery by reducing the hours of 
work so that those men who have been thrown out of 
employment can regain their rightful places. 

The fifth argument aimed against this act has been that 
so much leisure time will be the moral ruination of our 
laboring men and women. Of course, there is no evidence to 
prove this—in fact the only real evidence which was intro- 
duced came from a liquor dealer in Brunswick, N. J., where, 
at the Johnson & Johnson Manufacturing Co., a 6-hour day 
has been in effect for several years. This liquor dealer com- 
plained that since the 30-hour week had been instituted his 
sales had fallen off drastically, and that instead of frequent- 
ing his bar, men had taken their families on outings and 
were spending their time in outdoor, healthful recreation. 
In other words, if we permit our laboring classes to live 
normal lives they will learn how to repose normally and to 
enjoy healthful recreation. 

And the last argument is that lower hours and higher 
wages will increase production costs so that our foreign trade 
will be lost and our markets will be flooded with cheap goods 
from abroad. Here, again, I introduce absolute facts which 
are a denial of this statement. The great percentage of our 
foreign trade today is in goods produced in industries where 
the wages are highest and the hours of work are shortest. 
We sell abroad automobiles, heavy machinery, and industrial 
equipment, and in all these industries wages are high and 
hours short. We have little or no foreign trade in textile or 
cotton goods, and in these industries we find the lowest 
wages and the longest hours. 

Now, let us turn our attention for a moment to the other 
part of this bill, namely, that which will set minimum wages. 
Here again I call upon the experience of the past to prove 
that high wages result in high productivity. High wages 
actually mean low labor costs. They are the most power- 
ful stimulant to exertion and efficiency. A man well paid 
is happy in his work. Who is there so blind that he will 
claim that the low-paid Chinese coolie can produce as 
much as the skilled American machinist? Low wages in 
the backward countries of the world have brought laziness, 
indolence, and indifference. In 1860, English laboring men 
were paid three times as much as Irish laborers and it is an 
actual fact that they produced more than three times as 
much in England as in Ireland. In 1872 Thomas Brassey, 
a world contractor, demonstrated clearly that low wages 
resulted in little work. Whenever he paid higher wages in 
foreign countries on his construction projects, the immedi- 
ate result was more efficient work and actually low labor 
costs. In 1892, a great German economist endeavored to 
determine why the English textile mills were so much more 
productive and profitable than those in Germany. In his 
report he concluded that the high wages paid in England 
and the shorter hours were the answer and he recommended 
that Germany do likewise. 

In America today, one-fifth of our families must exist on 
an income less than $1,000 per year, which is little more than 
$20 a week. In many sections of our country, especially in 
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the South, tobacco workers laboring 280 hours a month re- 
ceive as liitle as 11 cents an hour. In other portions of the 
South agricultural workers receive as low as $21 per month 
for 300 hours of work. In our textile industries over four- 
fifths of the women receive less than $15 per week, and one- 
third of the women employed in that industry are paid less 
than $10 per week. A few moments ago I explained that 
improved machinery could manufacture between 40 and 50 
percent more today than in 1920. Goods are manufactured 
to be sold. How can we sell these goods if we pay such 
low wages as I have mentioned above? How can one-fifth 
of the families of America, averaging four persons, a husband, 
wife, and two children, purchase proper clothing, furniture, 
decent housing, or nourishing food at $20 a week with living 
costs as high as they are? The immediate increase in wages 
in America will increase the buying power of the masses of 
our people, and that is absolutely essential, both from the 
standpoint of humanity and for the preservation of our 
economic order. 

Let me remind you again that in all the history of the 
world when conditions such as exist in America today have 
demanded Government regulation of hours and wages, the 
results have always been beneficial for all classes of people. 
Labor wants a law of this type passed for obvious reasons. 
Businessmen should welcome it because the moment the un- 
employed are put back to work relief appropriations will be 
unnecessary and taxes can be lowered. The farmer should 
fight for this act because high agricultural prices are en- 
tirely dependent upon the ability of the industrial worker to 
pay those high prices. If the industrial worker is steadily 
employed and receiving a high wage, he can afford to pay the 
farmer a fair price for his produce. A family of four re- 
ceiving $20 a week and less can never pay the farmer a 
profitable price. The interests of the laboring men and the 
farmers are bound together in this act. 

In conclusion let me say that wnemployment and low 
wages in America are the unholy twins of destruction. They 
represent a national problem which transcends political 
party lines. Higher wages and shorter hours of work have 
benefited our country in the past and, in my opinion, at 
this time it will do much to correct the deplorable condi- 
tions which exist in America. 


Wage and Hour Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, before this 
House there has been no legislation of greater national im- 
portance or more humane significance than this wage and 
hour bill. Its provisions in the main affect that large group 
of semiskilled and unskilled workers scattered over the length 
and breadth of this land, and indirectly affect the interests 
of every man, woman, and child throughout the entire coun- 
try. For that reason, this legislation deserves and should 
have the unstinted attention and consideration of every 
Member of this body. 

At the outset I want to say that I most heartily favor the 
basic principles of this measure—that is, the establishment 
of a decent minimum wage, the setting of reasonable maxi- 
mum working hours, and the abolishment of child labor. I 
believe that the adoption of these principles would be a step 
in the right direction, socially and economically. 

Let us construct a mental chart of the labor groups in this 
country. On the basis of the 1930 census—I have been un- 
able to secure any later figures—we had 6,282,667 skilled 
workers; 7,977,572 semi-skilled workers; and 14,008.869 un- 
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skilled workers. It is with the latter two groups, minus the 
agricultural and other exempted classes of workers, that this 
bill is concerned. On the basis of the 1930 figures, it could 
be roughly estimated that there are somewhere between 
twelve and fourteen million semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. The purpose of this wage and hour bill is to stabilize 
employment and raise the general standard of living for this 
group of employees. 

Unlike many issues that come before us, the division of 
opinion over this legislation appears to be engendered not so 
much by partisanship as by sectionalism. Strangely enough, 
it is from the sections where the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act would do the most to improve the stand- 
ard of living that the greatest opposition is coming and the 
greatest doubt exists as to the wisdom of passing it. 

Quite naturally a heterogeneous population such as ours, 
spread over an area the size of this country, varying in 
resources, climate, and interests, was bound to develop 
diversified standards and conditions that in due time became 
stabilized, static, and habitually accepted. Because it is 
easier to pursue the tenor of our ways, settle in a groove, 
and move along in it as best we can, we are not prone to 
exert ourselves to change until we reach an impasse that 
literally forces us to bestir ourselves to meet altered condi- 
tions and circumstances that can no longer adequately and 
efficiently fit or move in the outworn and outmoded groove. 

But however that may be and from whatever section 
we may come, each and every one of us is confronted with 
a condition that is universal and that must be adjusted, 


| from the border to the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific, before we can hope to make 
progress and begin to hit on all 12 cylinders again. It 
has long been a recognized fact that the rapid strides 
that have been made in mechanical labor-saving devices, 
plus high-powered scientific management, have brought 
about a displacement of labor that is one of the root-causes 
of the backfire in our economic machinery. We all know 
that there are more workers than there are jobs—that 
there are not enough jobs to go around, because labor-sav- 
ing mechanical devices now do the work that formerly kept 
many hands busy, with the result that many hands are now 
idle. The remedy—shorter hours, which would mean the 
employment of more workers, thus dividing up the existing 
or available jobs and spreading employment—has been long 
under consideration. The curtailment of working hours to 40 
a week, as provided in this bill, makes a step in the right 
direction. It is my understanding that the first 30-hour week 
bill was introduced sometime about 1930, so that this question 
of shortening work hours with a view to spreading employ- 
ment has been before the Congress for some 7 years. In 
that time the unemployment situation has not automatically 
remedied itself, nor will it. Something must be done to 
adjust it. Action may be deferred again, but the issue will 
not down. Eventually we must face and solve this unem- 
ployment problem—at least to the extent of compelling a 
more equitable distribution of the available work—that is 
draining not only the financial resources of the Treasury 
but undermining the morale of a large percentage of our 
people who are able and willing to work but for whom not 
enough work exists. 

The bill aims to establish a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour, which, on the basis of a 40-hour week, would 
require that no full-fledged worker would be paid less than 
$16 per week. 

At this juncture, I wish to insert a bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, showing hourly entrance rates of common un- 
skilled laborers in 20 industries, as of July 1937: 

The average hourly entrance rate of common unskilled laborers 
in 20 industries was 51.2 cents in July 1937, according to an an- 
nouncement made today (Saturday) by Commissioner Lubin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

“There was a considerable differential in the average entrance 
rate per hour between different geographical regions,” Mr. Lubin 


said. “The northern average amounted to 553 cents, as compared 
with 38.9 cents for the southern region. 


any further sound 
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“For the country as a whole, 14.7 percent of the common labor- 
ers in the industries surveyed received less than 40 cents per 
hour. In the South, 48.4 percent of these workers were paid under 
40 cents. In the North, 3.5 percent averaged under 40 cents per 
hour. 

“The number of common laborers paid 70 cents and over con- 
stituted 4.9 percent of the total. Nearly all of the common 
laborers receiving 70 cents and over were found in the northern 
region, the actual percentages being 63 in the North and 0.7 in 
the South.” 

The above figures are taken from the twelfth annual common- 
labor survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics which will shortly 
be released. They cover 5,238 establishments in 20 industries with 
222,555 common unskilled laborers on their pay rolls at entrance 
rates. 

The 20 industries included in this survey were selected because 
they employ relatively large numbers of common laborers. Fur- 
thermore, they represent a cross section of the various industries 
in the country. They include 16 manufacturing industries, 3 
public utilities, and building construction. 

Every State and the District of Columbia are represented in this 
survey. The southern region includes the South Atlantic, East 
South Central, and West South Central States, while the northern 
region embraces the remainder of the country. (See table 1.) 


Tas_e 1.—Geographic classification of average hourly entrance rates 
of adult male common laborers, in 20 industries, July 1937 


REGION, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, AND STATE 


CtteR Gin0OS eniswctcciindcwcttodanctindniciiibenbntsesiee $0. 512 
Fe cenisnnemmemmmmeeeitime naan 553 
CR TE. 5 ciate disandwnticswncebucdbtinibeneds . 495 
DOR nin 6 ubticinctctinandninwedntinntdemnn eben . 457 
New Hampshire... -ccceccccnnecececes . 409 
WERE, o.ccccnng2agneccnenepeeenesneeianmas . 440 
PTO. dt wathudvakgdbemmedbuadhucdiitandusae 513 
Mhede Helewis... .nndceccdsocastcatenntsvessdacwéd 491 
Commesiet.. .cnnancodcmocntntnncmnsunmudnttinize - 522 
Se AIR. n nannnminugancimpatinitnen ene . 550 
SE Ries os dienvenoeesienen so eainiariereiaindetiedisipapinaneeasileniiimetaaadanden . 520 
OW DRED ...w caine dncastéttincnawwctiintima . 561 
PORN inno cintcemcnnctntodnediiémiboéutinawéiie . 561 
Binat Werth: COR cnqrcenesenesnattipe damanpemmatin . 560 
tn osypni amen nelEnmematente . 557 
URIS, chet nttncindetkane nt icbtnetndelenntcsihiditaaneptins . 565 
TEAS... .ciciitideiecuiwncddtibcimiedudmemmdnaduuiindidia . 594 
DERORIGOR... cccdecm ctes cine nwibtinwetitiinwink tmallpicts . 542 

WO RRRER...c nme ncenemyepapenneanmmnnniem - 510 
WEG. DEE ce mcepheesecuensenaneennem . 527 
PNOUE.. dc ncunsccdchacsitobatibateebustenescéied . 548 
ncn ti denen in wiewinicist eat httniinin dikthtrtn ddim dagaidicentbialiseii . 504 

OO aa ee . 559 

ee , ee - 438 
EE EE AE Pg A . 424 
TORTOERD ccc cwnsmudvendmeussscuseebtnwiinawset . 481 
RARRGE.. cncaccnecdcantnentttin tahun chtien chins . 501 
BEIROED 2.0 nqcnnnncneensnebynatisehinenmaemnnnenaie . 548 
EI oxceen civcpeasinsmsepeanine ep aigstieniea aa ae tanin eles esata iaeiiges . 528 
BD. ckstubadnsctisdcovstsssbbss eeddbababweks . 578 
WHORE q cnndacccuncccdecamessucendscdntmebion . 550 
ORISA nc escccandswcentnpeeenuabetuadasunenate . 542 
SET IID cs cociatectasenpiaiecnnitstenaiiantiesititeiitiisiilitaniiiiaiietieaiiianiats . 285 
RSE. ..cccesenceeendesccessenpaagunaneubeuanien . 370 
OE .. o cctiecemwwstonentocadutdantintmbnacminies .492 
POTRER,..c.ccccnenbsddtieoroosncdeiibccittiwoémittiiindhs .514 
PRR 0c noennomtunnetmenbntwraganunnhantnaey . 586 
WEIN UOR .. ..ncncncmennccosccesapaenssemanccees .618 
GOED. no deta w ctteeottiscadcacbbbtsneenie . 597 
CORrtit... ocnsccne cnencesnqtemtwondntedsiebbnnse . 558 
BOWED... 2c nnn - encore nes ane cas nesenadconnaanenge . 389 
BOE BED... nnncnennnnecnennpaaninennanneene . 408 
OOO. co. weunniipenadahengnmnsanerplinmmeneaniamnene . 440 
RGergtanl...... .cscncccecnccssnsceeesstenameowsaas . 480 
District of Gotumpbia... cccccoccacusatitnn=mtantnga . 500 
VRID. 1.ncccccneudcsedwnedéimmenenegmpednaie . 360 
WSs PE... .cccnnnccwnccnenyequginnnennnpem - 532 
Hotth CarGhiah. .acncscccncutecascsmesensebinsils - 281 
Pestle Cat, .ceceiuunectinaindcdileneihibtimaiid - 235 
CRCUUA... 2.nc nnincnquncesccenpuhamieuitetinebaaednrie - 267 

BF IE ili -va2nssrtnsnsto oct tneuperp dinamo tenanemamiainiaas . 300 
ett BOE COR cwckcnnceccpneimnesicencetetnee . 3873 
RRMA... cenccctncccusecwsabeetnenanmemécutnda 432 
TORRRINNR con cgn cwcnn cnet} psoenpenitinaedenbine . 329 
DIGI... .cac0ne conmeansemennemnmnn 397 
UE A a . 322 
West Gouth Cumtvel once cecctcnaceuctdasendacsuuns . 375 
ASRARSOR.. 4c0 nce nenmesenencnemamntas . 288 
LE nnaceneuntaneennemanenenesan 332 
Rh nacenstireenencmemntienaemennin . 419 
TORE. ...nc-aacuqumtiocetinetvetundadmeeean . 434 


The petroleum-refining industry showed the highest average 
hourly entrance rate, with an average of 61.1 cents for the country 
asa whole. Five industries (iron and steel, slaughtering and meat 
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packing, automobile parts, building construction, and paints and 
varnishes) averaged between 55 and 60 cents. Three other indus- 
tries (chemicals, cement, and glass) had averages of 50 and under 
55 cents. 


TABLE 2.—Hourly entrance rates of adult male common laborers, 
by industry and region, July 1937 





Percentage of common 
laborers receiving less 
than 40 cents per hour 


Average hourly entrance 
rate 
































Industry i 
Pon my North | South paw oy North | South 
ie Be SED... sso cdsncceoe $0. 512 | $0.553 | $0.389 | 14.7 3.5 48.4 
—— =| = =| SSS = SS) SS | See 
Manufacturing industries: 
Automobile parts.._......-- . 554 . 7 2.9 at tndhanene 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. . . 457 . 484 319 20.4 10.0 74.3 
(Nie ellie. 514] .553 414 Rta as 46.8 
Coc ndchienwosse . 524 . 590 439 23.7 a 53.6 
a. ae . 364 - 589 279 62.2 7.2 89.0 
Foundry and machine-shop 
Dl inskintemannmedmens -496 | .507 . 381 5.3 1.2 47.1 
Glass__ plcheneniitilianiincittiives . 504 . 509 . 485 3.5 ola 14.2 
Iron and steel.......--..---- -585 | .505 . 534 .9 .4 3.4 
Leather __- sidectitte 477 . 504 . 387 10.3 2.0 39.0 
Lumber (sawmills) - Sppnedbed . 487 . 546 245 44.9 15.1 97.4 
Paints and varnishes. ...... . 552 . 560 . 412 2.3 oF 32.3 
Paper and pulp__........... 477 . 511 . 396 14.5 1.7 44.8 
Petroleum refining.......... 611 - 642 . 563 MD Si ctavdinn 2.2 
Rubber tires and inner 
Sa scltdssciee cette oon . 481 . 482 (4) 8 () ®) 
Slaughtering and meat 
tl onseemaeeusmmnistocnie . 567 . 582 . 474 3.6 .4 23.4 
Bs Aetidadsinanddlhdeieendice . 489 . 490 (5 23.1 () () 
Public utilities: 
Electric light and power 459 . 497 381 15.5 4.4 38.3 
Electric street railways and 
city motorbus operation 
and maintenance - A 475 . 500 . 325 23.3 13.6 83.1 
ee and natural 
_ -473 . 494 . 406 6.5 4 25.6 
Building construction - . 553 . 636 . 882 14.9 1.8 42.3 





1 Less than 50 employees; no average © computed. 
*In order not to reveal plant identity, district figures are not given. 


The industries with averages ranging from 45 to 50 cents were 
foundries and machine-shop products, soap, rubber tires and inner 
tubes, leather, paper and pulp, electric street railways and city 
motorbus operation and maintenance, manufactured and natural 


| gas, electric light and power, and brick and tile and terra cotta. 


The lumber industry averaged 43.7 cents. The average in the 
fertilizer industry was 36.4 cents. 

In each case where the figures are available for both regions, the 
averages in the North were considerably higher than those in the 
South. The smallest differential per hour appeared in glass, 2.4 
cents; iron and steel, 6.1 cents; petroleum refining, 7.9 cents; and 
manufactured and natural gas, 8.8 cents. The highest differentials 
were found in lumber, 30.1 cents; fertilizers, 26 cents; and building 
construction, 25.4 cents. In the remaining industries the differen- 
tials varied from 10 to 20 cents. 

In the northern region only three industries, namely, lumber, 
electric street railways and city motorbus operation and mainte- 
nance, and brick, tile, and terra cotta, had any appreciable number 
of employees paid less than 40 cents per hour. 

The southern industries with the highest percentages of com- 
mon laborers receiving less than 40 cents per hour were: Lumber, 
97.4 percent; fertilizers, 89 percent; electric street railways and 
city motorbus operation and maintenance, 83.1 percent; brick, tile, 
and terra cotta, 74.3 percent; and chemicals, 53.6 percent. 


It readily will be seen that the operation of this proposed 
wage and hour law would have a most beneficial effect in the 
New England area, where, according to the foregoing anal- 
ysis, only slightly over 3 percent of unskilled workers receive 
less than 40 cents an hour, while more than 48 percent of 
such workers in the Southern States receive less than that 
amount. Nevertheless, New England industry and labor 
must compete in domestic and world markets with this lower 
standard prevailing throughout the South. 

As the bill now stands, however, there is no guaranty that 
a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour will be attained, as 
the act provides that in the establishment of a minimum 
wage consideration shall be given to local economic condi- 
tions, which, of course, would permit differentials in mini- 
mum-wage scales. Because of the readjustments a law of 
this character would involve, there seems to be some merit 
to the contention that a certain flexibility should be main- 
tained in order to meet and deal with varying existing cir- 
cumstances, 
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During the discussion of this legislation it has been said 
that no industry, large or small, which cannot or will not 
pay a living wage has a right to exist in this country. I 
agree with that statement, but at the same time I would 
point out that what would be a living wage in a small com- 
munity would not be a living wage in a large industrial city 
I would also stress the fact that many thoroughly sound and 
substantial business enterprises have grown out of very small 
beginnings and in localities that, in their infancy, were 
somewhat remote places. I grant that I derive a certain as- 
surance from that section of the bill that takes cognizance of 
the fact that it would be impossible to achieve the objectives 
aimed at arbitrarily or by a change so abrupt and drastic 
that serious injury to American industry and American 
workers might result, and warning that these objectives must 
be achieved through cautious and careful action without 
seriously disturbing and dislocating business and industry. 

I am fully aware that the administration of this act will 
present certain problems that only time and experience can 
solve; I concede the administrative imperfections of the 
measure as it stands, which, by inference, are recognized in 
the bill itself in that it makes specific provision that the 
administrator shall from time to time make recommenda- 
tions for further legislation in connection with the matters 
covered by the act. I do not believe that any Member in 
this body is opposed to the basic principles of this legisla- 
tion, but it has become very evident that most of us are 
somewhat dubious regarding the administration of the act. 
I opposed the proposal to establish a board to administer 
this law, which would have meant the creation of another 
huge Federal agency here in Washington vested with prac- 
tically unlimited power over industry and labor throughout 
the entire country. In my opinion, the appointment of an 
administrator to supervise the enforcement of the provisions 
of the act in conjunction with the State labor divisions, thus 
localizing and giving each State a voice in the administration 
of the act, is preferable. I understand that there will be 
offered in the neighborhood of a hundred amendments to 
the bill, and I am hopeful that the discussion and sifting of 
these amendments will aid in clarifying and improving the 
measure. 

I am not going into a discussion of the abolishment of 
child labor, because I believe that every decent, fair-minded 
human being is opposed to that abomination. 

In closing, permit me to state that in the course of my 
lifetime I have stood on both sides of the reservation; in my 
early years I was a worker, receiving a pay envelope on Sat- 
urday night, after working 10 hours every day, and for many 
years I was an employer who had to find ways and means to 
meet a pay roll each week. During my thirty-odd years as 
an employer of labor, not one of my employees ever lost 
a single day’s work on account of strike, lock-out, or any 
difference with the management. Because of my personal 
experience as employee and employer, I believe that Iam ina 
position to view this issue from both angles, and I have no 
hesitancy in saying that I am convinced beyond any shadow 
of doubt that until such time as there is brought about a 
more equitable distribution between industry and labor, so 
as to enable the mass consuming public to absorb on a larger 
scale the products of industry and agriculture, the necessary 
balance between supply and demand, which is so vital to our 
national prosperity, cannot be attained. In other words, the 
purchasing power must be put into the pockets of the rank 
and file of the consuming public if the products of industry 
and agriculture are to be absorbed. 

I am hopeful that this legislation can be whipped into 
acceptable and workable form and passed without any un- 
necessary delay because I feel that it will be a step toward 
destroying sweatshop labor and banishing it at least from 
interstate commerce, curbing the power of the chiseler over 
the honest employer, and benefiting children by giving them 
a chance to have a normal childhood in which to properly 
grow and develop. 
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HON. SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


REPORT OF THE FEDERATION OF LABOR OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. IGLESIAS. Mr. Speaker, to ascertain more accurately 
the actual activities and conditions of labor in Puerto Rico, 
it seems to me appropriate to insert in the Recorp the last 
report of the island’s Federation of Labor, a very practical 
report: 

As soan as the island of Puerto Rico became a part of the United 
States in 1898, and particularly since the Puerto Rican people 
became citizens of the United States, unprecedented progress has 
been made along almost every conceivable line. To realize and 
believe that statement, one must have lived on the island in the 
old days. Humble as their circumstances may seem, today the 
working classes are better off in every way. 

Take labor conditions for example. Some writers claim that the 
present-day laborer’s plight in agriculture and in some industries 
is miserable. That may be true, but we have to look below the 
surface. It is true that many of the laboring class in the country 
live in crudely-built homes with a minimum of furniture and 
conveniences; that they are destitute. It is true that the dollar 
wages today are much lower than we would like to see them, but 
they are about three times as high as in 1898 and are increasing 
steadily under efforts of the labor organizations over there 

We always have had a serious unemployment problem and will 
continue to have one until new sources of employment can be 
created, but we are not in quite such bad shape as some people 
have stated. In other words, labor conditions in Puerto Rico are 
becoming superior in certain respects to those prevailing in some 
very poorer sections of several States and have improved greatly 
since the American occupation. 

Wages for agricultural laborers are relatively low, but they are 
higher than those prevailing in many of the independent coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area and in Central America. Wages in our 
sugar industry are higher than the rates paid in most of the other 
sugar-producing areas of those nations where workers have been 
denied the privilege of organization. In short, we have made 
many advances that we rightly can be proud of. 

Not only is there more food to eat, but the average diet is better 
balanced than it formerly was. Puerto Rico buys and consumes 
each year much more of the important nontropical foods such as 
meat, lard, wheat flour, butter, and milk than any of the neighbor- 
ing tropical countries. The average diet, to be sure, is not what 
it might be; there are many cases of malnutrition in our island, just 
as there are in some sections of the States, but there has been 
much improvement in the average diet and there will continue 
to be. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Importance of island prosperity to American business is stressed 
by the Governor in reporting that, with the exception of Canada, 
Puerto Rico in 1936 was the largest purchaser of United States 
products in the whole of the Western Hemisphere. 

For the fiscal year the island exported products 
$114,953,827; purchases imported totaled $98,875,491. 
percent of the trade was with the United States. 

Continued gradual recovery from two hurricanes in the past 
decade stimulated by improved business aided by Federal spending 
was a factor that helped produce $17,000,000 general insular 
revenues, an increase of $4,300,000 over 1936, previously the record 
high. Sugar represents almost 70 percent of the total value of 
island products for export. 

“Puerto Rico is naturally a peaceful community,” his report 
states. “Hold-ups, bank and pay-roll robberies are practically 
unknown here. Several unfortunate occurrences, chargeable to a 
small group of discontented individuals, were dealt with promptly. 
The ‘spread of propaganda and activity by this subversive group 
of terrorists resulted in violence on several occasions; but prompt 
action on the part of the authorities prevented further disorder. 
Eight of their leaders were convicted in the United States district 
court and sentenced to the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta.” 


FREE FEDERATION OF THE WORKINGMEN OF PUERTO RICO 


At a meeting held by the executive council of the Free Federa- 
tion of Workingmen of Puerto Rico on November 19, 1936, a 3-year 
organization plan was approved to be inaugurated on January 1, 
1937. This plan was recognized as “Tres Afios de Renovacioén y 
Vida,” the purpose of which was to inject new life to the organized 
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Sugar tndustry: The first activity conducted tn compliance with 
the above-mentioned plan was a meeting of representatives of 
agricultural labor unions affiliated and unaffiliated with the State 
federation to discuss the terms of a collective agreement to be 
submitted to the Sugar Producers Association of Puerto Rico, as 
the grinding season was to begin about 30 days after this meeting 
was held. Two additional meetings of the same representatives 
were held at weekly intervals and finally a co e was ap- 
pointed to meet the representatives of the Sugar Producers Associ- 
ation to discuss the stipulations and terms of the agreement to be 
in force for the whole year 1937. The terms preliminarily agreed 
upon by representatives of both sides were submitted to the ratifi- 
cation of the different local unions and a collective agreement was 
approved by which some 140,000 workers were benefited. 

Thirty-three out of the 41 sugar mills of Puerto Rico entered 
into agreement, and 8 of them, for different reasons, refused to 
sign it. 

This collective agreement— 

(a) ratifies the principle of collective bargaining for the workers; 

(b) it grants a 12-percent increase in the salaries; 

(c) it recognizes labor organizations as represented by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; 

(d) it establishes the 8-hour working day, with the exception 
of those employed as ditchers, who should work not over 7 hours; 

(e) it creates local adjustment committees to decide, on any 
difficulty that might arise and also creates an Insular Agricultural 
Adjustment Committee as a tribunal of appeals for final deci- 
sions. ‘This committee is composed of two representatives of the 
employers and two representatives of the Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen. 

all of this agreement, it was possible for the island to 
produce nearly a million tons of sugar during the last crop without 
any industrial difficulty. 

Longshoremen: An agreement between the longshoremen unions 
of Puerto Rico and the shipping companies was again renewed by 
which the workingmen received an increase of 16 percent on their 
salaries, and full control is granted to the Insular Council of 
Longshoremen Unions employing their members in the different 
ports of Puerto Rico. 

Approximately 12,000 longshoremen and dock workers through- 
out the different ports of Puerto Rico are covered by this agree- 
ment. 

Tobacco-stripping industry: As a result of the action taken by 
the commissioner of labor of Puerto Rico in declaring that Act 
No. 45 of 1919, establishing minimum wages for women employed 
in industrial and commercial occupations was constitutional and 
in full force in Puerto Rico, beginning April 1, 1937—that is, after 
the Supreme Court of the United States of America decided the 
case of Elsie Parrish v. West Coast Hotel Co.—a general campaign 
was conducted among the women tobacco strippers to have them 
organize and insist upon demanding that they be paid the muni- 
mum wage provided by law. 

The result of this campaign has been that, at the time of writing 
this report, over 25 employers in the tobacco-stripping business 
have signed collective agreements with the different unions. The 
main features of these agreements follow: 

1. Pull recognition of the labor organizations. 

2. Provisions to establish, for the first time in Puerto Rico, a 
general collective agreement covering the whole tobacco-stripping 
industry. 

3. It gives opportunity to the employees to protect their salaries 
by appointing a supervisor from among themselves to reweigh the 
tobacco. 

4. It gives opportunity to the women workers to have an in- 
crease of 25 percent over the wages previously received. This figure 
was arrived at by reducing the number of pounds of tobacco used to 
put in the bundle for stripping. 

5. It creates local and insular committees to intervene in any 
difficulty affecting both parties. 

6. It gives our organization a better opportunity to increase the 
membership in the island. 

By this agreement some 25,000 women tobacco strippers are 
benefited. 

Third National Conference on Labor Legislation, 1936: There was 
held in Washington, D. C., November 9-11, 1936, the Third National 
Conference on Labor Legislation, called by the United States Secre- 
tary of Labor, and it was the privilege of the vice president of the 
Pree Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico to attend this 
conference. 

Resolutions regarding Puerto Rico were adopted by this confer- 
ence as follows: 

That the Wagner-Peyser Act be amended to include Puerto Rico. 

We urge that the proper authorities undertake to secure an 
amendment of the Social Security Act by the Congress to pro- 
vide the benefits of the Social Security Act to the workers of 
Puerto Rico and all other territory comprising the United States 
of America. 

Minimum wages for women: Act No. 45, approved June 9, 1919, 
established minimum wages for women. This act declares it to be 
unlawful for any employer to pay women (girls included) in in- 
dustrial or commercial occupations or public service undertakings 
lower wages than those specified by law, to wit: 

At the rate of $4 per week to women of 18 years of age, and 
$6 per week to women over 18 years. 

The Supreme Court of Puerto Rico rendered decisions declaring 
this act to be constitutional in 1920 and again in 1921 in the cases 
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of The People vy. Alvarez and The People v. The Puertorican Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., respectively. 

Later, in the year 1924, by virtue of jurisprudence handed down 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital (District of Columbia, 261 U. S. 525), which declared un- 
constitutional an act similar to ours, in regard to the fixing of 
minimum wages for women, the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
revoked ite former decision in passing judgment in the case of 
The People v. Laurnaga & Co., and decided that Act No. 45, 
approved June 9, 1919, was contrary to the constitution, because it 
violated the principles of free contracting. 

On March 29, 1937, the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down an opinion in West Coast Hotel Co. v. Ernest 
and Elsie Parrish upholding the constitutionality of the law in re- 
gard to minimum wages for women of the. State of Washington, 
thus reversing its former decision in the case of Adkins v. Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the District of Columbia. 

As soon as this decision was rendered the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico requested from the commissioner of 
labor information as to the legal status of the women workers 
under the circumstances. The attorney general of Puerto Rico 
rendered a legal opinion to the effect that the minimum-wage law 
of Puerto Rico had been revived automatically by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The attorney general of Puerto Rico, after quoting a legal 
opinion rendered by the Attorney General of the United States to 
the President of the Nation, concludes as follows: 

“It is my opinion that the pronouncement of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the recent case of West Coast Hotel Co. v. 
Parrish, supra, has revived our Act No. 45, of June 9, 1919. From a 
slight reading of the case of People v. Laurnaga, supra, it can be 
understood that our supreme court was never of the opinion that 
Act No. 45 of 1919 was unconstitutional; and if it so declared it, it 
Was because it was bound by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. We base this assertion on the following 
words, which we copy from the opinion of the case in People v. 
Leurnaga, supra: 

“In People vy. Alvarez, supra, we considered that the minimum- 
wage law was a health measure duly passed by the legislature. It 
might be held that the Legislature of Porto Rico in effect said 
that a minimum wage was n for the woman worker in 
Porto Rico. The Supreme Court of the United States in People v. 
Adkins, by a vote of 5 to 3, has considered that the obtaining a 
minimum wage is not a matter of health. Whatever the individual 
opinions of the judges of this court may be, we are necessarily 
concluded by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States’ (32 P. R. R. 767).” 

However, it might be argued that the act of 1919 was declared 
unconstitutional by virtue of a decision of our supreme court in 
a case that originated in and was decided by said court, and 
that until another pronouncement is made by our supreme court 
in regard to the same question arising in this jurisdiction, revok- 
ing the judgment in People v. Laurnaga, said Act No. 45 of 1919 
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preme Court of the United States is a court of appeal from the 
judgments of our supreme court and consequently the final 
arbiter of our judicial decisions, and therefore a part of our judi- 
cial system; and as there is also the established nt that 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States are 
binding on ours, it is obvious that if a case is instituted in our 
courts for obtaining a pronouncement in regard to the revocation 
of the doctrine in People v. Laurnaga, supra, and consequently a 
declaration in to the constitutionality of Act No. 45, of 
June 9, 1919, the result would be affirmative. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that to maintain the need of a previous pronouncement 
now in regard to the constitutionality of Act No. 45 of 1919 as a 
requirement for its becoming effective, would lead only to delay- 
ing a clear question of law by subjecting it to a technicality. 
Justice should at all times be placed above futile technicalities in 
order to have it rest on what is fundamental and important 
which, in this case, has for its main purpose the protection of the 
life, the health, and the safety of the employee. y the abandon- 
ment of the doctrine that destroyed the effectiveness of the law, 
the law in all its force has virtually become again legally effective 
under the principle that holds that if a decision declaring a stat- 
ute unconstitutional is later revoked, the statute should be con- 
sidered as valid and in force from the date of its approval (12 
Corpus Juris, 800 and 801). 

We know the principle that a law declared unconstitutional 
cannot be considered as such law, but it should rather be con- 
sidered as if it had never existed. But, on the contrary and fol- 
lowing a like and logical reasoning, a law declared constitutional 
should have its full effect from the date of such declaration with- 
out it being necessary for the legislature to pass it again, since 
such a requirement does not lead to any practical end and results 
in a notoriously unnecessary act. 

For the reasons stated above, I am of the opinion that Act No. 
45, of June 9, 1919, is in force in Puerto Rico. 

Official notice of the legal opinion rendered by the attorney 
general was served to all the employers by the commissioner of 
labor, and they were requested to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to operate their business under the law by paying the 
amount of required as a minimum. 

The official notification of the commissioner of labor was 
strenuously opposed by the employers who claimed that the com- 
missioner of labor had no authority to interpret the law to make 
it applicable to home work. The strongest opposition was con- 
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the tobacco stripping industry, who claimed that tobacco stripping 
was incidental to agriculture, and that, if it was any industry at 
all, it was an agricultural industry. (Agriculture and agricultural 
industries are excepted from the operation of the law.) 

This opposition of the employers in the needlework and tobacco 
stripping industries was followed by a general lock-out of all the 
different shops in Puerto Rico, and culminated in legal proceedings 
instituted before the District Court of San Juan, asking for a 
writ of injunction against the commissioner of labor to prevent 
him from enforcing the law. It was also demanded in this action 
that the court render a decision to the effect that the minimum- 
wage law was not applicable to home work or to the tobacco 
stripping industry. 

Both actions were heard by the District Court of San Juan, 
constituted by three judges, and on August 18, 1937, the court 
handed down a decision in the case instituted by the needlework 
industry employers, deciding: 

That Act No. 45, approved June 9, 1919, is constitutional and in 
full force and operation in Puerto Rico. 

That the law is not applicable to home work and that the 
commissioner of labor has no powers or authority to regulate 
home work. 

That the decision of the court reviving this law gives no 
retroactive effect to the act. 

That the injunction requested by the employers to prevent the 
commissioner of labor or his agents from enforcing the law as 
covering home work, is perpetually granted. 

As to the action instituted by the tobacco stripping concerns, 
no decision has been rendered at the time of submitting this 
report. 

Under date of June 24, 1937, a special convention of the women 
unions affected by the law was called, and delegates representing 25 
of the different towns of Puerto Rico, and very specially the to- 
bacco strippers, the needlework, and the packing of fruits, attended 
this convention. 

A special committee was organized in charge of the women’s 
organization to conduct a campaign in favor of the minimum-wage 
law under the direction of the executive council of the Free Feder- 
ation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico. The result, as previously 
stated, was that a general collective agreement was entered into 
for the benefit of the membership in the island. 

In view of this situation created by the decision of the court as 
tc home work it is advisable that the whole situation be presented 
to the next coming insular legislature for the proper remedy. 

Ninety percent of the needlework industry is conducted in the 
home, and we would not be surprised if the 10 percent that is now 
made in the shop is turned out also to the home where no labor 
laws can be enforced as to hours and other conditions, unless 
adequate legislation to regulate or prohibit home work is adopted. 

It is also our suggestion that the modern minimum-wage law 
generally accepted by the United States Department of Labor, duly 
adapted to local conditions in Puerto Rico, be enacted to take the 
place of Act No. 45 of 1919, if the decision of the District Court of 
San Juan as to home work is upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico, where an appeal has been filed by the commissioner 
of labor against the decision of the District Court of San Juan. 

Act No. 49 of 1935: The validity and constitutionality of Act No. 
49, approved August 7, 1935, to regulate the working hours of per- 
sons employed in commercial and industrial establishments and in 
other lucrative businesses was contested before the District Court 
of San Juan last year. 

The case was decided in favor of the Government of Puerto Rico, 
and an appeal was taken before the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico 
by the merchant retailers who were against the establishment of 
the 8-hour law. This appeal was heard by the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico on January 13, 1937, and on April 13, 1937, the Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico handed down a very constructive and iliumi- 
nating decision upholding the philosophy and principle involved in 
this humane legislation. Consequently, its validity and constitu- 
tionality is upheld, as the district court had decided before. This 
is the law which establishes the 8-hour day of work for all kinds of 
business, including agriculture. 

Increases in salaries: Due to the efforts of our organization, hav- 
ing a substantial representation in the House of Representatives 
and Senate of Puerto Rico, thousands of the employees of the 
people of Puerto Rico have received increases in their monthly 
salaries this year. The efforts of the organized labor movement in 
Puerto Rico have proved successful in the general elections which 
took place in our island in November last, and the possibilities 
are that there will be less difficulty in securing the adoption of 
better social legislation in the near future than in previous years. 

Homesteading: The homestead laws of the Insular Government, 
administered by the labor department of Puerto Rico, are being 
conducted successfully with the cooperation of the organized labor 
movement of the island. This legislation was adopted years ago 
due to the insistent demand of our organization and it has proved 
to be very beneficial for the working classes in the industrial and 
agricultural regions of Pureto Rico. 

Labor temples: A committee of the executive council was ap- 
pointed to raise a fund of $50,000 for the construction of an 
insular labor temple to be erected at San Juan on the land granted 
by the Insular Legislature of Puerto Rico, through a bill presented 
by the labor representatives. This committee reports that there 
are already available and collected among the unions, members, 
and sympathizers some $12,000. We to make a drive this 
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Labor temples have been erected in the towns of Puerta de 
Tierra, by the longshoremen’s unions; in Dorado, by the agricul- 
tural laborers’ unions; at Ponce, by the Central Labor Union; at 
Barceloneta, by the agricultural laborers’ unions; at Vieques, by a 
Federal local union; at Rio Grande, by the agricultural laborers’ 
unions; at Humacao, by the longshoremen’s union; at Fajardo, 
by the longshoremen’s union; and at Rio Piedras, by the agricul- 
tural laborers’ unions. 

Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration: For many years the 
Free Federation of Workingmen of Puerto Rico, with the coopera- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, has been demanding 
from the United States Congress the approval of Federal measures 
to promote the economic and social welfare of the people of our 
island, to improve living and working conditions, and to establish 
a decent standard of living for the masses. 

When the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration was estab- 
lished in this island with Federal funds, to improve local condl- 
tions, the executive council of our federation logically expected 
that this organization would follow the same policy as established 
by the President of the United States in regard to the American 
Federation of Labor. We expected that appropriate and fair repre- 
sentation would be given to labor in Puerto Rico to develop the 
plans intended to improve local conditions. Our organization has 
been giving moral support to all the plans and projects being de- 
veloped by the administration, with the understanding that the 
permanent reconstruction of the island was perfectly in line with 
our policy and our demands of so many years. Organized labor, 
however, has not been granted representation in the executive 
boards of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, and there 
has never been heard the voice or the voice or vote of labor in 
any of the different agencies of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration. It was for this reason that our delegates to the 
Tampa convention presented a resolution, which was unanimously 
approved, urging cooperation of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor to secure representation in the 
above-mentioned bodies. 

Workers’ education: Our organized labor movement was affill- 
ated this year to the Workers’ Education Bureau. Although our 
institution is in lack of funds to carry on a systematized plan for 
workers’ education, diffusion of educational matter has been made 
in the form of printed matter, through radio broadcasting, and 
on the public platform in cooperation with the labor department 
of Puerto Rico. 

In connection with the workers’ education plan the fifty-sixth 
annual convention of the American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously adopted a resolution asking the president of the American 
Federation of Labor to urge the proper Federal authorities to carry 
on workers’ education in Puerto Rico, as is done among the differ- 
ent States of the Union, and that funds from the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration or from any other available source 
be allotted for this activity. 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL BODIES 


It is reported that there are active unions in Puerto Rico affili- 
ated and unaffiliated numbering 195, and that there are unions 
affiliated and unaffiliated which are inactive numbering 157, mak- 
ing a total of 352, and 7 central bodies. 

In compliance with the 3 years’ organization plan, approved 
November 19, 1936, the executive council of the Free Federation 
of Workingmen has developed an intensive campaign through the 
radio, the press, public meetings, and lectures in different hails and 
in the open air. All these activities have been conducted with 
the cooperation of local and insular labor leaders and officials of 
the department of labor in the cities of Adjuntas, Aguada, Agua- 
dilla, Aibonito, Arecibo, Caguas, Candvanas, Carolina, Catafio, 
Ceiba, Barceloneta, Bayamoén, Dorado, Fajardo, Gurabo, Guaynabo, 
Guayama, Hatillo, Humacao, Juncos, Manati, Mayaguez, Naranjito, 
Naguabo, Ponce, Quebradillas, Rio Grande, Rio Piedras, Salinas, 
San Juan, Toa Baja, Toa Alta, Utuado, Vega Alta, and Vieques. 

As a result of this propaganda 77 new labor unions have been 
organized, comprising different trades which are following the 
principles and tactics of our federation and that of the American 
Federation of Labor, although not all of them are actually affiliated 
with the State federation of labor. 


NEED OF SUPPORT 


In addition to the natural difficulties confronted by the labor 
movement here in Puerto Rico, as in so many other parts of the 
continental United States, of an economic and social character, the 
labor movement of Puerto Rico had to confront political condi- 
tions created by small groups agitating for the separation of the 
island from the United States. The president of this federation 
was the victim cf an assault while delivering a speech last October 
in Mayaguez, when shots aimed at him intended to take his life 
were made by one of the members of such groups who claimed to 
believe in independence, but not in liberty and freedom. 

The organized labor movement of Puerto Rico has been, since 
its inception, in favor of a permanent union of Puerto Rico with 
the United States. It has been our duty not only to fight against 
social and economic evils, but also against political evils which 
would deprive the people, and very particularly the workers, of all 
intervention in the organization of our Government. Political 
conditions, on account of the actions of these groups practicing 
terrorism, were unsettled to such an extent that our labor move- 
ment had to take a strong stand to protect the leaders of our 
movement against assault and assassination. Fortunately, the 


at present are different from what they were about a year ago. 
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Taking into consideration the economic, social, and political 
difficulties we had to confront during the year and the lack of 
adequate funds to conduct our campaign; as well as unemploy- 
ment which is general in the island and also the result of sea- 
sonal employment of many of our very limited industries, the 
8 years’ organization plan as being conducted has produced very 
satisfactory results which have been of great benefit to the work- 
ing people of the island. 

The moral support of organized labor, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, its ideals and principles which 
have always been an inspiration for us, constitute the strongest 
grounds upon which our organization campaign has always been 
based and we are grateful to this movement for all it has been 
able to do for Puerto Rico and will continue to do in the future. 

FREE FEDERATION OF WORKINGMEN OF PUERTO RICO 
(Executive Council's Report, pp. 213-221) 

Your committee desires to compliment the Free Federation of 
Workingmen of Puerto Rico upon the results obtained and notes 
the progress made during the last year. 

The suggestion is made to the workers of Puerto Rico that the 
only way the advancement of the workers can be attained is by 
thorough trade-union organizations. We recommend to the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of Labor that they con- 
tinue their moral assistance and advice in aiding the workingmen of 
Puerto Rico in attaining their economic ends, and render them such 
support as is possible to remain a part of the United States. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 


Conditions In China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD, DECEMBER 17, 1937 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial published in the Philadelphia Record of December 17, 
1937, dealing with our affairs in China. The editorial is 
entitled “What Are We Waiting for in China?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record, December 17, 1937] 
WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR IN CHINA? 


The Neutrality Act of 1937—law of the land—says that the 
President shall embargo both sides when, in his judgment, a state 
of war exists between foreign nations. 

The President recognizes perfectly well that a state of war exists 
in the Far East. 

The official White House memorandum of the President's pro- 
test to Japan on the sinking of the Panay reads: “The President 
is deeply shocked and concerned by the news of indiscriminate 
bombing of American and other non-Chinese vessels.” 

If there is no war in China, isn’t the bombing of Chinese ships 
just as open to condemnation as the bombing of any other ships? 
Isn't the President’s note an admission that the bombing of 
Chinese vessels is in a special category? 

That special category is war. By his choice of phrase the Presi- 
dent recognizes that war exists between Japan and China. Yet 
he does not invoke the Neutrality Act. 

The United States Maritime Commission is an official agency 
of the United States Government. It is currently paying sailors 
on its Government-owned ships in the Far East service bonuses 
ot $50 per month because they are serving in war zones. 

That, too, is an official recognition that war exists in the Far 
East. Yet the Neutrality Act has not been invoked. We still sell 
to both sides; we still maintain armed forces to protect American 
nationals. If the act were invoked, those nationals would stay at 
their own risk—and we would have no incidents like the sinking 
of the Panay. 

Dispatches from London indicate that we are working very 
closely with Great Britain in handling the Far Eastern crisis; that 
Britain looks to us to lead in the protests against Japan, just as it 
looked to us to lead at the farcical Nine Power Conference at 
Brussels. 

We have protested the sinking; the Japanese have accepted all 
our demands; and it only remains for us to clear out of the war 
zone and to stay out. 

We don’t want to work with Great Britain in. handling the 
Far Eastern crisis; there is only danger in such an alliance. We 
want to Keep out of war. The Neutrality Act is on the statute 
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books. It is the law of the country. No question of cowardice 
or loss of prestige is involved in obeying it. 
When will the President enforce it? 


How the Land Racket in New York City Increases 
Rents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 





RADIO ADDRESS BY WALTER FAIRCHILD 


Mr. BIGELOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
given over radio station WINS, Wednesday, November 10, 
1937, by Walter Fairchild, president, Torrens Title League, 
and counsel ior the American Association for Scientific 
Taxation: 


Homes in which people live are made up of two things: First 
comes the lanc!. Then comes the building. The land in New 
York City is limited to the area of the city. Building materials 
are without limit. 

As our conditions improve, building materials get cheaper and 
better. As our population increases, however, land prices rise. 
The housing problem is not so much a construction problem as it 
is a land problem. 

High rents in New York City are due to high land prices. 


LAND VALUE—PUBLIC SERVICE 


Land value is produced by the labor of the entire population— 
mainly through spending tax moneys for public improvements 
like streets, parks, playgrounds, schools, etc., and for public services 
done by teachers, police, firemen, street cleaners, hospital workers, 
and such. Where more of these public improvements and services 
are used, there land prices are and should be high. These services 
are used most where most people collect. They are used most in 
the population centers of the city. 

In Times Square, for instance, where you have many streets, many 
police, many detectives, many subways, many sewers, and where 
hundreds of thousands of people collect, land prices are very high. 
On the outskirts of the city—in Queens and Brooklyn—where there 
are few trains, few streets, few schools, few policemen, few people 
there, land prices are low. 


SLUMS WASTE PUBLIC SERVICE 


The value of public improvements and public services is wasted 
when unsanitary and crime-breeding buildings are allowed to infest 
heavily populated areas of the city. This is proven by the statement 
of Tenement House Commissioner Langdon Post, who said recently 
that the city pays out $3 in services for each $1 in taxes paid by 
slum tenements. 

Tenants in modern apartments pay more than their share of taxes 
because they must pay the slum deficit. Take Manhattun, for 
example. Twenty-nine thousand buildings over 35 years olc cover 
three-quarters of the island. For more than 35 years thes: slum 
buildings have been condemned from every point of view. They are 
a menace to the health, morals, and prosperity of the city. 

These old-law tenements cover land valued on the tax rolls at 
$508,000,000. The buildings are valued at nearly $260,000,000, about 
half the land value. 

In Washington Heights, where you find the best examples of 
modern, decent apartments, there is a different story. On land 
worth $29,000,000 the buildings are assessed at sixty-four millions. 

A modern apartment house costs about twice as much, on the 
average, as the land on which it is built. This proportion holds in 
the Federal low-rental housing projectS on the Harlem River and 
in Williamsburg. 

The Federal housing law proposes to build apartments to rent to 
the low-income class. In order that rents may be within reach of 
slum dwellers, it will grant a subsidy of slightly more than one- 
third of the combined cost of land and buildings. This subsidy 
will just about cover the cost of land for the housing projects. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDY GOES TO LANDOWNERS 


In essence this subsidy will go to the landowners. It will not 
reach nor benefit the tenants. On the contrary, it benefits the 
landowning class of the city, which in Manhattan is less than 
half of 1 percent of the population. 

Any additional subsidy granted by the city and State in the 
form of tax exemption also will not benefit tenants at large. On 
the contrary, every dollar of exemption means an increase of tax- 
ation on other property or upon the at large. 

The deficit of public money not raised by proper taxation on 
land values is raised mainly by sales taxes, which bear down upon 
all classes—but heaviest upon the tenants and small-home owners, 
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THE TENANT; HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 

Wendell P. Barker, recently chairman of the State mortgage 
commission, says: 

“The mainspring of successful real-estate operations is naturally 
the tenant or the consumer. He pays, and what he pays and how 
well he pays are the most vital factors in the success of any real- 
estate enterprise.” 

How true this is. The tenant pays and pays and pays. It is 
the tenant who pays the land cost. It is the tenant who pays 
the building cost; the tenant pays the mortgage, interest, and 
taxes. 

Now, those who direct the Federal Housing Act are fully aware 
of the great rock of high land prices which stands in the way of 
slum clearance and the erection of decent homes. Until the prob- 
lems of high land prices and proper taxation are solved there 
will be no solution to the problem of slum clearance. As mat- 
ters stand today, the taxpayers are subsidizing the maintenance 
of the slums. 


SLUM CLEARANCE—A LAND PROBLEM 


Editor Irving Brant, of the St. Louis Star-Times, speaking of 
the problem of land prices and public housing, said: 

“There are two possible forms of compulsion to force land 
prices down to a reasonable level. One is the right of eminent 
domain. The other method consists in the organization of neigh- 
borhood improvement districts, with the power to levy taxes. I 
suggested a year ago that such districts be formed in slum areas 
and that taxes be levied upon land, exclusive of building 
improvements * * *,” 

This method of taxation would rapidly result in the demolition 
of slum buildings. Our main remedy for our slum problem lies 
in the effective administration of the tax department. 


THE GREAT RUN AROUND 


Laws to regulate construction alone have not worked. I 
remember coming to New York from college about the year 
1900, when Jacob Riis, a reporter on the New York Sun, was 
arousing public sentiment against the miserable tenements 
in which “the other half lives.” A new law was passed then, 
and owners of those tenements were allowed 6 months to 
make their old buildings conform with the law. Today, after 
a full generation, those old houses remain as they were, except 
they are worse. Again, landlords are getting 6 months time to 
obey the law. I prophesy that unless the problem of the high 
price of land is solved, that coming back after another genera- 
tion in the year 1970, you will find the same old buildings 
encumbering the fair face of Manhattan Island and a new 
tenement-house law will be passed and the owners of the old 
buildings will again be promised 6 months to conform with the 
law. There is no solution of the problem in a law which con- 
fines itself to construction only. The remedy must be found in 
the solution of the land question. 

It has been said that a Federal subsidy is necessary because pri- 
vate industry cannot or will not build low-rent houses. On the 
contrary, if private industry were given the same aids and exemp- 
tions which the Federal Housing Act gives to the Government, 
private industry could and would build houses. In other words, 
if exemption from local taxation were given to all houses, private 
industry would immediately go to work to build houses. 

It is obvious, however, that if all housing properties were ex- 
empted from taxation, the tax base of the city would be destroyed 
to that extent. The remedy and the method which should be 
applied, both to Government projects and private industry, is that 
the buildings should be exempted from taxation and the value 
of the site only should be taken in taxes for the support of the 
municipal government. 

To sum up: In order to reduce rents, in order to make plans and 
ideas for slum clearance practical, I recommend the following: 

First. Exempt all buildings from taxation. 

Second. Limit all taxation to the site-value of the land, and 
make the tax rate such that every plot of land will pay into the 
public treasury that proportion of the benefit of municipal im- 
provements and services that the land receives. 


The United States and the War in China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS AND 
ARTICLE FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial dealing with our 
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place in the war picture, published in the New York Daily 
News, and reprinted in the Washington Times of December 
15, entitled “You May Get Shot on a Battlefield”; also a 
news item published in the Philadelphia Record of December 
17, 1937, setting forth an open letter to the President, pub- 
lished in the student publication of the University of 
Pennsylvania, dealing with the war question. 

There being no objection, the editorial and news item 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times, December 15, 1937] 
You May Get SHot on A BATTLEFIELD 


We think that at this time we would all do well to remember 
that one note led to another on a previous momentous occasion 
in our history, and that the accumulation of notes finally led u 
into a war. If we are now meditating a war with Japan we ought 
also to count the cost beforehand. Last time we counted the cost 
afterward. We're still counting it. 

COST OF A WAR ON CHINA SOIL 

What we would be fighting for would be the right of American 
warships and marines to be absolutely safe as neutrals on a battle- 
field. The Yangtze River is a battlefield with Chinese and Japa- 
nese soldiers on both sides and with fighting ships and fighting 
planes on it and above it. We have a treaty right to safety for 
our men on this battlefield, but the real-life fact is that some more 
of them are likely to be hit if they stay there. 

Some of them were hit last Sunday—hit in the heat of battle 
by, no doubt, wildly excited and irresponsible young Japanese fliers. 
It is often the innocent bystander who gets hit. People who go 
on battlefields—Red Cross workers, military observers, newspaper 
correspondents—know they may be killed. If they aren't willing 
to take that risk they should stay off the battlefield. 

To fight Japan for the right of Americans to be 100 percent safe 
in Chinese war zones would now cost us an expeditionary force to 
China of more than 1,000,000 men. And it is doubtful that 
1,000,000 men could win for us. 

The Japs could put 1,000,000 men in China by spring and keep 
them there, living on the country, as long as Hannibal stayed in 
Italy (about 15 years). 

The time has gone by when we could have fought the Japs on 


the Yangtze by arming the Chinese against them. The Chinese 
are prostrate. 


MAKE CHINA SAFE FOR THE CHINESE? 


Maybe it will seem that we have been stampeded by the Panay 
excitement and are talking wild words about possible war. It 
has already been po.nted out that nobody is talking war with 
Japan now, but simply that we should admonish Japan in regard 
to its conduct toward our nationals, end that it is not becoming 
to us to “scuttle out of China” at Japan's frown. 

Well, that was exactly the kind of talk that got us into the 
last war. There is no more real common sense in having our 
gunboats sailing up and down the Yangtze with the Japanese 
and Chinese fighting on its banks than it would be to have our 
gunboats sailing up and down the Danube when the next Euro- 
pean war breaks out, with a view to protecting our nationa!s 
in the various fighting countries. 

We can sympathize with China; most of us do. We are sorry 
it is being despoiled. But after all, it is not our duty to come 
to the rescue of a great big slob of a country with 6 times 
the population and 10 times the resources of Japan. If the 
Chinese don’t love China enough to keep it free, we shouldn't 
either. 

PICK OUR OWN BATTLEGROUND 

We think an American-Japanese show-down is coming sooner 
or later. But the show-down should take place in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean, not in China or the Sea of Japan. 

And it should be fought between the American and Japanese 
navies, with the American far superior. That would be an Ameri- 
can war; a war of defense fought to preserve our independence, 
not a war of offense fought to preserve China’s independence. 

Let's be smart enough this time to pick our own battleground, 
and to know what the fight is about. 


[From the Philadelphia Record, December 17, 1937] 


Keep Us Our or WAR, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA Parprr Urnces— 
Wovutp Grve Up Lives ror OTHER ProrpLte sur Nor ror THER 
MONEY 


“Keep us out of war in the Far East,” the Daily Pennsylvanian, 
student publication of the University of Pennsylvania, pleaded 
yesterday in an open letter to President Roosevelt. 

“Oldsters will say we are cowardly,” the letter states, “but we 
are not. Many of us still hold to the heroic ideal of giving up 
our lives for other people—but not for other people’s money. 


LITTLE BESIDES MONEY 


“Besides money, what has America at stake in war-torn China? 
National prestige, gunboats, and a few citizens. Prestige is a 
nebulous sort of thing that nobody admires except the person 
who has it. 

“American gunboats and citizens could have been withdrawn 
from China long ago without injury even to our prestige. 
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“But the money may have to be sacrificed. And why not? All 
the money in the Orient isn’t worth the physical security of 
130,000,000 Americans. 


A “CHRISTMAS GIFT” 


“Otherwise, the Nation’s unwanted Easter present of 1917 will 
be rewrapped in a few distorted treaties, tied with diplomatic red 
tape and handed to us as a 1937 Christmas gift. 

“The Daily Pennsylvanian speaks for hundreds of thousands of 
American students when it entreats you, President Roosevelt, to 
exert all your influence to get us out of China and keep us out.” 


Restoration of Purchasing Power of Farmers and 
Laborers Necessary to Permanent Recovery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in 1809 President 
Jefferson wrote as follows: 

We are a rural farming people; we have little business and few 
manufacturers among us, and I pray God it will be a long time 
before we have much of either. (Harvard Law Review, p. 5, vol. 
48.) 

Possibly that wise and farseeing statesman, being also a 
farmer, could understand the inherent simplicity and rugged 


complexity of business life and the attendant possibility for 
undue profits and unfair pressure on government. Of 
course it would not only be unjust but also untrue to intimate 
that all business is dishonest. In this modern world of ours 
business activities of all kinds are absolutely essential to our 
welfare and happiness and it behooves us to accept this fact, 
but to do our utmost to control these activities in the inter- 
est of the many and not the few. The big corporation of 
today, which has no soul, is permitted to do, and is doing, 
things to which most private individuals would not dare to 
stoop. The purpose of all government is to protect the 
individual in his inherent rights against the encroachments 
of the group. That was comparatively easy in 1809; it is 
quite difficult in 1937. 

In 1859, a half century later, President Lincoln wrote as 
follows: 

By some it is assumed that labor is available only in connection 
with capital—that nobody labors unless somebody else owning 
capital, somehow, by the use of it, induces him to do it. 
another class of reasoners * * * hold that labor is prior 
to and independent of it; that, in fact, capital is the fruit 
of labor and could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed without capital. 

President Lincoln was another wise and farseeing states- 
man. In this statement he has in simple language ex- 
pressed an undeniable fact. Without labor, on the farm, 
in the mines, in the forests, there would be no factories, no 
industries, no cities. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BarTON] in discussing the cost of the proposed farm bill 
the other day asked how the people of the great metropolis 
could pay for the increased cost. May I remind him that 
without the farmers and laborers there would be no New 
York City—no, not even a “silk-stocking district.” 

I have quoted the patron saint of the Democratic Party 
and the patron saint of the Republican Party, and it is my 
firm conviction that these two statements combined suc- 
cinctly and clearly prove that the two groups—farmers and 
laborers—form the foundation upon which our economic 
structure in the United States has been erected. This foun- 
dation was not only ncessary but its maintenance is abso- 
lutely essential to permanent prosperity in this country. Even 
as you construct a house by laying a firm foundation first and 
then rearing upon it the superstructure—the walls and 
roof—so we must first concern ourselves with the interests 
of the farmers and laborers that manufacturers and mer- 





But | to purchase such high-priced apples and unjustly blames the 
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chants and bankers may have their legitimate share. Too 
many are concerned about the walls and roof of our economic 
structure, forgetting that without a solid foundation the 
whole structure is doomed to fall in complete wreckage. If 
the purchasing power of these two all-important groups is 
restored by cost of production to one group and living wages 
and reasonable hours to the second group, the other groups 
in our country will prosper as never before. The interests 
of the farmer and laborers are in common, editorials in our 
dailies and speeches by our great industrialists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It is a self-evident fact that if by 
the cost of production and a reasonable profit the purchas- 
ing power of the farming group is fully restored they will 
furnish the best market for labor-made goods in the country. 
It is equally a self-evident fact that if by good wages and 
reasonable hours the unemployed are put back to work and 
the purchasing power of the labor group is fully restored 
they will furnish the best market for farm products. The 
farmers and the laborers are the great consumers. Money 
and credit, to an overwhelming extent, should belong to 
them, so that they could purchase and consume most of the 
products of their labor. If this were done, factory wheels 
would never cease to spin, acres would never be idle, and no 
future depression would be possible. 

The purpose of this special session is to materially aid 
these two groups and to attempt to solve their problems. To 
a certain extent they must help themselves—the farmers by 
cooperatives and the laborers by collective bargaining and 
an honest effort to conciliate their differences. To illustrate 


| what I mean by cooperation, may I cite an instance: A con- 


honesty of farm life and intuitively realized the necessary | stituent of mine sold 3,000 loose boxes of Delicious apples to 


a certain shipping firm. I have the contract here before me. 
Following were the prices: 








Extra 
Varicty fancy Fancy 
price price 
Delicious: 
SOR 0 Ici cuiganetocatatianctsimmmenibenidl $0. 75 $0. 55 
ee ee Ricidnininns cndiundeeilinmeen etme - 50 25 


On the same day—September 22, 1937—was the following 

quotation in a Seatile paper: 
DELICIOUS PRICES TOP SEATTLE APPLE MARKET 

Seattle retailers Monday paid $2.40 to $2.50 a box for extra fancy 
Delicious apples, $1.75 to $2 for Delicious packed fancy and better. 

If this was the price to the retailer, what was the price to 
the ultimate consumer when the retailer added his commis- 
sion? Of course, the laborer—the consumer—cannot afford 


farmer without knowing where the big profits went. Now, 
the farmers, by forming cooperatives, could hold their com- 
modities and market them themselves, and if the excessive 
profits and unreasonable freight rates were abolished they 
could sell them to the consumers at a reasonable and attain- 
able price. If the railroads will not be content with reason- 
able rates, let the Government own and operate them as it 
does the Post Office Department—for service and not for 
profit. 

The farm bill passed by the House is not what I would 
really like to see enacted into law; it is more or less of a com- 
promise, as all legislation usually is. I would rather see the 
Massingale-Eicher cost-of-production bill enacted. But we 
were not permitted to either discuss or register our votes on 
that measure. Such are the undemocratic rules of the 
House. But the Jones bill is a step forward and does the 
following for agriculture: 

First. Its major feature, the appropriation for soil con- 
servation, applies to all soil-depleting crops throughout the 
country. 

Second. Provision is made for an annual aprropriation of 
$125,000,000 for the double purpose of purchasing and dis- 
tributing, through the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration, farm commodities in this country, and also to finance 
the exportation of farm commodities and the products 
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thereof to foreign countries. This is applicable to all farm | 
commodities and is a very important provision of the bill. 

Third. There is a provision for making loans on various 
commodities. This applies to all commodities that can be 
successfully stored. 

Fourth. There is a provision which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to apply for correction of discriminations 
against agricultural products in the freight-rate schedules. 
This applies to all commodities. 

Fifth. There is provision for research into new uses and 
new markets for the various commodities. 

Sixth. The only feature of the bill, the use of which is 
limited to corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco, is the 
marketing-quota provision. It is simply a limitation on 
marketing. Appropriate provision for marketing agree- 
ments applicable to most other commodities was passed dur- 
ing the last session of the Congress and is already in effect. 
This was separated from the main farm bill because of the 
need for immediate action thereon. 

Thus it will be seen that all appropriations, the Soil Con- 
servation Act, freight rate, new uses, research, and export 
provisions apply to all farm commodities. 

The proposed wage and hour bill is also a compromise. 
I would rather support a bill with definite minimum wage 
and maximum hour provisions which would give unorgan- 
ized as well as organized labor in this country a decent 
standard of living. There would be no talk of a dictator- 
ship (nor grounds for it) if the farmers received the cost 
of production for their investments and efforts, and laborers 
were all employed and received wages sufficient to guarantee 
them a decent standard of living. Contented and indus- 
trious home owners are not a very fertile field for the 
spread of the doctrines of communism, fascism, -or nazi-ism. 

We are nearing the adjournment of the special session. 
We have not accomplished what could have been expected 
and hoped for. But it is up to the bitter critics of these 
two measures to prove that they are not steps in the right 
direction and that the great agricultural and lahor groups 
will not be substantially benefited by the enactment of these 
laws. 

It is difficult to legislate as long as different sections of 
our country disagree, as long as farm organizations disagree, 
as long as labor organizations disagree. But let us keep this 
important fact always in the forefront: The ultimate inter- 
ests of the farmers and the laborers are in common, both 
groups desire permanent, stable purchasing power that each 
may consume the products that result from the efficient labor 
of the other group. I am concerned with the welfare of 
these two groups, because upon them depend the welfare of 
all other groups. 

I desire, in closing, to repeat and emphasize that these 
two groups are the foundation of our economic structure, 
and this foundation must at any and all costs be maintained 
secure and inviolate. What we may have failed to accom- 
plish in these two bills may we sincerely and earnestly de- 
termine to accomplish with the coming of the new year. 


The Republican Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK STEIWER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


LETTER BY WILLIAM S. BENNET TO HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
GOVERNOR OF VERMONT 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, some days ago there ap- 
peared in the Recorp a statement issued by the Governor of | 
Vermont, Hon. George D. Aiken. An answer to that state- — 
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ment has been made by a former Member of Congress, Hon. 
William S. Bennet. It is a short letter. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


DecrmsBer 10, 1937. 
Hon. Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Dear Sir: Your open letter of December 4 to the Republican 
National Committee made the headlines on the first page of several 
New York papers, but about all that the papers used were your two 
statements—one that “we have become a party of old men,” the 
other that patriotic citizems are not turning to the Republican 
Party. There was also some quotation of your somewhat sweeping 
attack on the Republican Party and your demand for the imme- 
diate preparation of an affirmative program. I find, however, that 
Senator Grsson, of your State, on December 6, tnserted your state- 
ment in full in the CoNnGrEsstonaL Recorp, and I have read it 
several times carefully. Practically none of the worth-while sug- 
gestions which you made are carried in the newspapers. However, 
there are none of them that have not been under discussion for at 
least a year, and some of them as long as 40 years. You go back 
to the McNary-Haugen bill; properly emphasize the necessity of 
increased production; oppose the use of enormous expenditures 
and special benefits as a political expedient for attaching agricul- 
ture and others to our party; ask that the peculiar difficulties of 
agriculture be recognized, as well as its fundamental importance; 
that industry’s workers be assured of their share of the national 
production; the restriction of “monopolies and a minimum of 
regulation.” 

Your sixth demand is “for all workers, whether in industry, 
agriculture, or the service occupations, we further demand the co- 
ordination into a rational system of our present unrelated policies 
of governmental borrowing, expenditure, employment, and relief on 
the one hand, and private employment, taxation, and debt repay- 
ment on the other.” I have read that six or seven times and have 
not the slightest idea what it means specifically. As a generality 
it’s all right, and I am for it. You also demand proper relationship 
between the Government and business; state that the rightful 
sovereignty of the States must be recognized, because the well- 
being of the people demands that we do so, and, finally, that we 
must preserve all useful elements of our Government and change 
only by constitutional means those whose usefulness has ended. 
I should think that as to this program you would have with you 
about all the 20,000,000 people who voted in 1936 for either Gov- 
ernor Landon or some Republican candidate for Governor or United 

tates Senator or Congressmen. You close with the demand “to 
purge the party organization of its reactionary and unfair elements, 
to focus its forces on the recognition of the youth of our Nation, 
to prepare immediately an affirmative program.” The phrase “re- 
actionary and unfair elements” sounds well, and I have either read 
or heard it a good many times in the last 5 years, but rarely 
accompanied by any definition. Who compose the reactionary and 
unfair elements? Are all men and women over 50 years of age in 
that group? Does it comprise all the members of the national 
committee? Unless your expression is merely rhetorical you cannot 
expect the national committee to comply with your request. You 
can’t ask to have someone fired without explicitly defining who the 
person is you wish fired. 

The first point under your third demand is “accept in general 
the social aims which the opposing party has had the wisdom to 
adopt, but has lacked the ability to put into efficient operation.” 
If you will send me a list of those social aims, I will undertake 
to show you within 48 hours after receipt of your letter how 
each and everyone of these social aims that are worth while, if 
there are any, originated with some Republican. The New Deal 
has not a single new worth-while thing. If what you are advocat- 
ing is that the Republican Party ought to return to power so as to 
resume its very worth-while welfare program, then I am with you, 
but I refuse to admit, because it is not the fact, that the New Deal 
has one single, new, worth-while aim. 

As to your statement “we have become a party of old men,” I 
can understand how that seems to be true in Vermont, and for a 
very creditable reason. Years ago Vermont started what I think 
is the good practice of selecting good men for places in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, and keeping them there uatil 
they die or voluntarily retire. I served in the House with Frank 
Green and Porter Dale, who subsequently went to the Senate and 
died there, and William P. Dillingham, as a House member of the 
Immigration Committee, of which he was the chairman. He died 
in office. I have not the slightest doubt that to a young, highly 
successful businessman such as yourself, with these examples be- 
fore you, you rather look upon the Republican Party as “an old- 
man’s party.” Incidentally, in the House of Representatives in the 
Sixty-first Congress, I myself went on the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to succeed a House member, David J. Foster, who died in office. 

Has no one ever told you about the Young Republican clubs in 
Oregon? Did you never hear of the Pittsburgh Young Republican 
Club which no one over 35 years of age is permitted to join, which 
has 30,000 members and which did such excellent work in the 
recent municipal campaign there? In your neighboring State of 
New York, the Republican Party has been a young men’s party 
for years. The last elderly candidate that we nominated for Gov- 
ernor was Levi P. Morton. Our last elderly Republican State 
chafrman was George W. Dunn in 1901. We have run only one 
senatorial candidate of 60 years of age since the direct election 
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of Senators was instituted. That was Mr. CiuetTr in 1934, a highly 
successful man like yourself, as active and vigorous as a man of 
40. In 1936, his own congressional district sent him to Congress, 
where he is serving acceptably. At our recent election, we made 
Tom Dewey district attorney of New York County by 111,000 
majority. He is 35 years of age. Newbold Morris, on January 1, 
becomes the first president of the council of a city of 17,000,000 
people, at the age of 33. I attended a meeting at the Young Re- 
publican club on December 4, 1937, in honor of Bruce Barron, 
incidentally, himself not an old man, at which Al Simon, the 
president of the Associated Young Republican Clubs of New York 
State was present. In November he was elected district attorney 
of Saratoga County. His immediate predecessor, Donald Boyle, 
was there. He is judge of the children’s court in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and his predecessor, Walter J. Mahoney, a State senator 
from Buffalo, was there, also. 

If you want to see a really fine body of young Republicans, run 
over to Albany, any time in January, and give the 85 Republicans 
in the assembly, in which the Republicans have 20 majority, the 
once-over. T have been up there now once each year in 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937, and have always been impressed with the youth 
and evident ability of the Republican assembly. There are fine 
young men in our State senate too, but that is a smaller body, 
and one isn’t so forcibly impressed as by the large body and larger 
number in the assembly. Also you should have been in New York 
in October and gotten in touch with the committees of young 
people who were working for Dewey, Morris, Stanley Isaacs, and 
others. In New York, the young people are in the Republican 
Party, and to a very large extent are running it. The bold and 
masterly planning which preceded our primaries this fall was 
largely that of Republican county chairman of New York County, 
Mr. Simpson, who was born in 1895. It is our belief in New York 
that in choosing leaders, the least important element to be con- 
sidered is the calendar. In 1936, we chose as our candidate for 
Governor, Judge William F. Bleakley; not an old man, but older 
than any of our recent candidates have been. Judge Bleakley 
made the best run that any Republican candidate has made in 
years, receiving 279,434 votes more than Governor Landon. 

Nor is the success of young Republicans and their prominence 
in the party confined to New York. Senator Lopce, from your 
neighboring State of Massachusetts, was elected in 1936, at the 
age of 34; Henry Stryies Brinces was elected Governor of your 
neighboring State of New Hampshire in 1934 at the age of 36, and 
United States Senator in 1936 at the age of 38. I could add to 
these instances. They do not at all accord with your statement 
“we have become a party of old men.” Your next statement is 
that patriotic citizens are not turning to the Republican Party 
today. In 1936 Henry E. Stubbs, a Democrat, was elected to Con- 
gress from the Tenth District of California by a 40,000 majority. 
He died early in 1937, and his Democratic successor was elected 
by somewhere around 4,000, possibly a little more. In 1936 
Theodore A. Peyser, a Democrat, was elected to Congress from 
the Seventeenth District of New York by a little over 7,000. 
He died, and on November 2, Bruce Barton, a Republican, was 
elected to succeed him by a plurality of over 13,000, and an 
absolute majority over both Democratic and American Labor 
candidates. In Ohio, on November 2, the city of Bucyrus went 
Republican for the first time in 30 years, and by a substantial 
majority. The Republicans also carried Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Youngstown, and Akron. The Democratic Governor 
of Ohio did not call an election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Warren J. Duffey, a Democrat, although he could have 
done so. Here are three instances of people turning to the 
Republican Party since January 1937. I do not claim the result 
in New York City as a Republican victory. 

It was a nonpartisan victory for good government, but it is 
worth noting that with a reduced registration as compared with 
1936, 15,000 more people voted for Mayor LaGuardia in the Repub- 
lican column than voted for Governor Landon in that column in 
1936, and that the votes that the mayor received in the Republican 
column exceeded the votes which he received in the City Fusion, 
American Labor, and Progressive Parties combined. In addition, 
it was a great spiritual victory, the greatest the Republican Party 
has had probably since 1896, and did more to make us a united 
party in New York City than any campaign since that date. Please 
cite me some proof that patriotic citizens are not turning to the 
Republican Party today. I cannot find it in the election returns. 

Your proposition in relation to the national committee has very 
little value. The real fight on that question was on the reduction 
of southern representation in national conventions. It started 
about 1900, but the time is immaterial. Not only was represen- 
tation from the Southern States in the national convention sub- 
stantially and materially reduced, but there was also a reduction 
from congressional districts in Northern States which cast small 
Republican votes. In New York State we lost two or three dele- 
gates to the national convention because some of our New York 
City districts are so heavily Democratic. On the other hand, States 
which cast their electoral votes for a Republican candidate for 
President get a bonus of three delegates at large. Vermont, which 
would have had six delegates in the Republican Convention of 
1936, therefore had nine, a 50-percent increment for Republicanism, 
and it will have the same honor in 1940. 

The national committee has its chairman chosen for it at each 
national convention by the candidate for the Presidency chosen 
at that convention. If the chairman resigns in his 4-year term, 
then the national committee must choose his successor. The only 
other time that it regularly votes is when it sits immediately 


preceding a national convention on protested election cases. 
There have been very few of these in recent years. Heretofore, no 
one has ever thought of reducing the power of national committee- 
men of Maine, Vermont, Delaware, Wyoming, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and so forth, and increasing tremendously the power 
of the national committeemen of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
and one or two other large States. However, if you can get some 
of the other smaller States to join you in your crusade, I imagine 
that New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois would go along with 
you. They would have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
In 1936, Illinois cast a million and a half Republican votes, New 
York over 2,000,000 and Pennsylvania about 1,700,000, thus con- 
siderably over 25 percent of the votes cast for Governor Landon, 
and on your plan would give these three States 25 percent of the 
voting power in the national committee. Vermont cast 81,000. 
To what extent your plan would reduce the power of the national 
committeeman from your State you can see for yourself. 

I am for an affirmative program, and pretty near the whole 
country is for the same program. Let us put first things first. 
We are all agreed that what we need is a revival of industry. 
President Roosevelt and the National Association of Manufacturers 
agree that the country is fundamentally sound. That association 
is meeting in New York City now. They say that if a few statutes 
are repealed they can bring back prosperity. They should know. 
They are running the industries of the country. If they take the 
responsibility of giving that advice, it ought to be tried. I would 
add one thing to what they said; that is, stop trying to make a 
trade agreement with Great Britain. Your neighbor, Senator 
Lopce, points out that the mere threat of that agreement was 
largely responsible for the laying off of 700 men in one textile 
factory in Massachusetts. In times like these we cannot afford 
doubtful experiments. Besides, until the present business recession 
is stopped Congress will not be in the mood to consider even such 
a thoughtful program or long-range legislation as you suggest, for 
good legislation requires careful thought and deliberation. It 
rarely is passed in a business panic. The Bible tells us that there 
is a time for all things. Right now is the time to repeal a few 
statutes. We must be Americans even before we are Republicans, 
and consider the good of the country even before party advantage. 
Don’t ask for new substantive statutes when what we need is the 
repeal of some we already have. As the young lady sang on the 
East Side, “Don’t bring me posies when its shoeses that I need.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wriiam S. BENNET. 





Mayor Hague Does Not Believe That There Are 
Any Rights Which He Is Bound to Respect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY J. O°;CONNELL 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an editorial appearing in the 
December 17 issue of the New York Times, which deplores 
the attitude of Mayor Frank Hague regarding the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties in Jersey City, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of December 17, 1937] 
“I AM THE LAW” 


It is a little embarrassing to know what to do about Mayor 
Hague, of Jersey City. Other officials in this broad country have 
successfully suppressed this or that civil liberty for a time. But 
most of them have thought it necessary to surround their action 
with an alibi of some sort, a pretense of legality, a touch of that 
hypocrisy which is the homage that vice customarily pays to 
virtue; not so Mayor Hague. He has no use for either practical 
or philosophical subterfuges. If you don’t want union organizers 
in your city, you tell them to keep out. If they come in, you have 
the police arrest them or kick them out. If they come on foot, 
you physically force them back into the tubes or on board the 
ferries. If they come by car, you have policemen meet them and 
ask them to drive back the way they came. You prohibit the 
distribution of leaflets. You don’t allow peaceful picketing when 
you don’t want it. You intimidate the owners of assembly halls 
so that they will not rent to the C. I. O. 

So far as can be learned, Mayor Hague does not believe that 
there are any rights that he is bound to respect. His political 
science is simple: “I decide, I do, me, right here. I am the law.” 
This states the issue plainly, and no one who believes in a reign 
of law or in the preservation of human liberties need be confused. 

One point, however, is confusing. What does a man of Mayor 
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Hague’s supposed astuteness think he is achieving? His object all 
sublime, as far as one can make out, is to attract employers to 
Jersey City, so that they will rent or build factories, give employ- 
ment, produce more goods, and pay more taxes, making bigger and 
better pay rolls possible for the Hague machine. The chain of 
causation seems perfectly sound at every point except the begin- 
ning. His methods are not likely to attract employers to Jersey 
City. For it is impossible to believe that such methods can be 
more than temporarily successful. Meanwhile, they are calculated 
not merely to create sympathy throughout the country for C. I. O. 
organizers but to build up a growing resentment on the part of 
workers in Jersey City that will make them much more willing 
converts to the C. I. O. organizers when they eventually do enter 
than they would otherwise have been. 

When Mayor Hague said, “I am the law,” he unconsciously 
recalled Louis XIV. Some genuinely devoted friend ought to emu- 
late another prominent figure in French history and warn the 
mayor that his suppression of civil liberties in this instance is 
worse than a crime; it is a blunder. 





Wage and Hour Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 
HON. EDWARD R. BURKE 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, December 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 





ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, OF WASHING- 
TON, DECEMBER 16, 1937 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. President, last night at the Town Hall 
in New York City, a very able, interesting, and, I might say, 
illuminating address on the subject of wage and hour leg- 
islation was delivered by the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. SCHWELLENBACH]. I ask unanimous consent that 
for the information of the Senate the address may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the adcress was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Only General Johnson and I fully appreciate what a privilege 
it is for me to be here—not only able to appear with him, but 
even to have a chance to say my say before he can say his. 

In the World War I was a private in the Twelfth United States 
Infantry, Eighth Division. The commanding general of the 
division was—General Johnson. This is the first time I have ever 
been within a mile of him without having to stand at attention. 


1. DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT MUST KEEP ITS PROMISES 


Only in a democracy can a private speak as freely as a general. 
That’s one of the reasons I like it. 

But in many countries people have grown tired of democratic 
leaders who promise much and then forget their promises. If 
the American people have faith today in the democratic method 
of government it is because they have faith in democratically 
chosen leaders who carry out their covenants; it is because they 
have faith in the ability of the democratic system to meet the 
problems of the modern world in accordance with the will of the 
people. 

In the Madison Square address which closed the last campaign 
President Roosevelt promised: “Our vision for the future contains 
more than promises. This is our answer to those who, silent 
about their own plans, ask us to state our objectives. Of course, 
we will continue to seek to improve working conditions for the 
workers of America, to reduce hours overlong, to increase wages 
which spell starvation, to end the labor of children, to wipe out 
sweatshops.” 

In unmistakable numbers the American people voted “Aye.” 
Unless democracy is a sham, a start must be made on that pro- 
gram to carry out the President’s promise. 

A majority of the Congress believes that the wage and hour 
bill pending in the Congress is a good start. 


2. THE ECONOMIC PURPOSES OF WAGE AND HOUR LEGISLATION 


In 1936 the American people responded enthusiastically to the 
proposal that Government take affirmative action to bolster up 
wages excessively low and to curb working hours excessively long. 

Why? 

Was it simply an emotional urge to make a few cruel and anti- 
social employers toe a mark? 

No. It was an intelligent realization that, as President Roose- 
velt said in his recent fireside chat, ‘a few more dollars a week 
in wages, a better distribution of jobs, with shorter working day, 
will almost overnight make our lowest-paid workers actual buyers 
of billions of dollars of industrial and farm products.” 
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In other words, the American people are determined to turn 
the increasing use of labor-saving devices into increased wealth 
and increasing security instead of increased unemployment and 
increasing instability. 


3. THE NECESSITY OF USING AN ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCY BUREAUCRACY 


Possibly the wage and hour bill now in Congress may be criti- 
cized for nct going far enough toward that objective, but, so far as 
it does go, it is a good start. With time and experience the ma- 
chinery it will set up can be constantly improved. 

The bill states that its objective is to work toward a maximum 
40-hour workweek and a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour for 
industries competing in the interstate markets. Over a period of 
time it is expected that it will be possible to establish these as 
minimum standards for all industries throughout the United 
States. 

As an ultimate objective, we want adequate labor standards uni- 
form throughout the country. But the Congress cannot ignore 
existing geographic and industrial diversities and hope to eliminate 
all of them immediately. For years widely different wage scales 
and hour schedules have prevailed in different industries and dif- 
ferent localities. These cannot be adjusted to a single minimum- 


wage scale or maximum-hour schedule without producing great 
hardship unless the wage scale and hour schedule is so low as to 
be illusory for most of the workers whom we are trying to protect. 


If you agree—if you believe that at the beginning we have no 
choice except to tolerate different minimum standards for differ- 
ent industries and then work toward evening them upward over 
a period of time—somebody must determine what those differences 
shall be 

That job is too complicated for a Congress that has a thousand 
other things to do. As Justice Cardozo wisely pointed out in the 
N R. A. case (Schechter case, 295 U. 8S. 495), “the industries of this 
country are too many and diverse to make it possible for the Con- 
gress in matters such as these to legislate directly with adequate 
appreciation of varying conditions.” 

Congress has to turn over the determination of what those dif- 
ferences shall be and how long they shall last to some administra- 
tive agency, a board, a single administrator, or some combination 
of the two. If we are going to have differentials, there is simply 
no other way to meet the problem 

General Johnson himself is on the record respecting need 
flexibility and administrative discretion in legislation of this char- 
acter. A day or so after the wage and hour bill was introduced, 
the general in his newspaper column pointed out that the bill did 
delegate broad powers to an administrative board. But let me 
quote to you just what he then said about the need of such dis- 
cretionary powers. 

“This column does not criticize that. It thinks, as has been 
repeatedly stated, (1) that such a law is necessary to keep degraded 
labor conditions in one area from degrading labor conditions gen- 
erally and to prevent such downward spirals as ruined labor in the 
depression; (2) that American conditions are too varied to do that 
by legislative flat or otherwise than by administrative action on the 
broadest possible discretion; and (3) that it can’t be done at all 
without adequate power to discipline chiselers 

“This bill does all that, and don't let anybody tell you anything 
different. This column’s only regret is that it couldn't do it 
frankly, in barnyard language.” 

Purthermore, you can’t effectively enforce wage and hour legis- 
lation applicable to all American industry without utilizing an 
administrative agency. Those who propose leaving the enforce- 
ment of a wage and hour law to the local Federal district attor- 
ney really don’t want effective wage and hour legislation. Can 
you imagine the position of a district attorney's office in a locality 
where the law is unpopular because its violation means a com- 
petitive advantage over some other community. If he is human, 
the district attorney will see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil. 
Prohibition taught us that. 

That is why the bill now in Congress authorizes an adminis- 
trative agency after investigation and hearing to fix—and to 
enforce—minimum standards for different industries and if need 
be for different localities which will approach the stated objec- 
tives of a 40-cent minimum wage and a 40-hour maximum work- 
week as nearly as is economically feasible without curtailing 
employment or earning power. 


4. THE ALTERNATIVE OF A SYSTEM OF STATE TARIFF WALLS 


Critics of the bill now propose as an alternative that the Fed- 
eral Government hand over the regulation of minimum wages and 
hours completely to the States and permit each State to forbid 
goods not produced in conformity with its own labor standards 
from crossing its borders. American industry now has a broad 
domestic market free of all tariff barrier Under the scheme I 
have just described it would have to adjust itself to the tariff 
walls, border patrols, and, I suppose, customs services of 48 different 

tates. One of the chief reasons for the Constitution was the de- 
sire to get rid of internal trade barriers between the States so they 
would not come to hate each other like the wrangling countries of 
Europe. 

I am willing to let the Pederal Government prescribe wage 
hour standards which manufacturers in my State of Washington 
must comply with if they wish to ship their goods in interstate 
commerce. But I am not willing to let the Legislature of the State 
of New York or the State of Dlinois prescribe labor standards for 
the State of Washington. 
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5. DIFFERENCES FROM N. R. A. 


The proposed legislation embodies all of the good and none of the 
bad of the old N. R. A. 

First, it applies only to workers who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods which are shipped across State lines or which compete 
with goods so shipped. It does not apply to strictly local services 
or trades with which the States are competent to deal without 
fear of interstate competition. The men who administer this 
statute, unlike the administrators of the N. R. A, won't have 
headaches about little pants pressers in Jersey City. 

Second. The proposed legislation deals with labor conditions 
solely; it has nothing to do with fixing prices, with trade prac- 
tices, or with production control. 

Third. The wage and hour regulations are to be imposed by a 
Government agency; not by private code authorities. No domi- 
nant group in private industry is given permission to write its 
own ticket. 

Too often under the N. R. A. such dominant groups did not 
keep faith with the overworked Government administrators or 
the spirit of the law. Under a mere pretense of improving labor 
conditions, they used the N. R. A. chiefly to legalize new schemes 
for monopolies. The proposed wage and hour bill grants no power 
to anyone that can be so abused and perverted. 


6. THE “YES BUT-TERS” 


Legislative experience has taught me to expect attack upon 
almost any proposed regulation of industry or labor, no matter how 
great the evils and abuses which cry for remedy; no matter how 
modest and reasonable the proposed method of dealing with those 
evils and abuses. Opponents have a standard strategy. They al- 
Ways agree with the human objectives of the bill, but they ad- 
vance certain steretotyped objections to its particular form. I 
call them the “Yes But-ters.” 

They always say “Yes; the idea is fine, but we don’t like the 
form of this particular bill.” They either say that the legislation 
puts an inflexible strait jacket om industry or that it gives some 
administrative agency dictatorial and flexible power over industry. 

About the wage and hour bill they say both—at the same time. 
The attempt of Congress to steer a practical middle-of-the-road 
course has drawn the fire of extremists to the right and extremists 
to the left. 

7. THE NECESSITY OF MAKING A START NOW 

I appreciate the natural craving for simple laws which everyone 
can understand, and short laws which everyone can read. But no 
simple and short law can be drafted which will meet the complexi- 
ties and diversities of American industry. American industrial life 
is complex, and legislation can never again make it simple. 

The Congress is attempting to meet its solemn pledges to the 
American workers. In a democracy there are bound to be differ- 
ences of opinion as to how pledges to the electorate may best be 
met. But the time comes when those differences must be resolved. 
A famous author once said: “There comes a time in the history of 
every book when it has to be written.” So with a law. It is better 
to make a practical start now than to continue piously to mouth 
our good intentions while perfectionists find fault with any pro- 
posal that has a chance of adoption now. 

Perfectionists may debate until doomsday without agreeing upon 
a solution, but no responsible statesman can fulfill his promises 
to the American people by interminably arguing the relative ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of alternative solutions. 

The proposed legislation is a sincere and honest attempt to 
meet a pressing need. Time and experience will undoubtedly sug- 
gest constant improvement in meeting that need. Let us all co- 
operate to make it meet that need, to make it improve the pur- 
chasing power of American workers, and enlarge the markets for 
American industry and for American agriculture. 


Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 17 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES, OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, DECEMBER 17, 1937 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, this afternoon over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces] discussed current questions before the Senate, 
his topic being Emergency. I ask unanimous consent that his 
address may be printed in the Appendix of the Rscorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, it is my intention 
to speak briefly this afternoon on the subject of the present 
business depression and to submit a program for its cure. 

For the purpose of hastening the enactment of legislation 
much favored by the administration, such as the N. R. A., the 
wage and hour bill, Federal Housing Authority, Neutratity, Wag- 
ner Labor Relations bill, we of Congress and the American 
people as a whole have heard much use made of the word 
“emergency.” “Emergency,” “emergency,” has been drummed into 
our ears for 5 years. When necessary an emergency can 
always be discovered to justify the forcing of an issue. The 
very word “emergency” instills fear in the hearts of a few. Com- 
ing from those in power the word “emergency” attached to a 
recommendation has meant, for the most part, immediate action 
without proper study. Overuse of a phrase causes it to become 
hackneyed. In the last few months particularly, so-called emer- 
gency measures have been but wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

Bills which, stripped of the cloak of “emergency,” stand out as 
administration must bills or measures of political expediency, 
innocent enough on their face but whose passage means greater 
centralization of power. The danger of making the word “emer- 
gency” commonplace is evident. Like the cry of “wolf,” too many 
false alarms make for a poor fire department. When a real crisis 
appears the powers of resistance are broken down and the ability 
to recognize an emergency before it is too late is destroyed. 

Today the United States has a real emergency at hand. We are 
slowly bogging down into the quicksands of a depression. Weasel 
words such as “market reaction,” “business setback,” or “recession,” 
do not correctly state the cause of recent thousands of lay-offs of 
workers in industrial plants; of the wholesale cancelation of 
orders for new goods; of the many thousands of new applications 
for relief; and for the economic jitters of the American people. 
No; this time the emergency is real and not even the warning 
scream has gone out from the administration forces. This is 
something they didn’t plan that way. 

There has been no dearth of New Deal planners to tinker, to 
adjust, to sit in high places on boards and on projects, to tell the 
farmer how much he must plant, and to tell the businessman who 
he must hire and fire. But so far no administration leader has 
made a constructive move toward 1937 national recovery. Con- 
gress has been in special session over a month, called by the Pres- 
ident for the purpose of enacting extraordinary measures. Ad- 
journment for Christmas is drawing nigh and, so far, all the 
Senate has accomplished is to filibuster on antilynching, to vote 
itself traveling expenses, and to discuss a farm bill that is of very 
questionable merit. 

The House has spent its time voting itself traveling expenses, 
voting the questionable farm bill, and jockeying a wage and hour 
bill that business does not want, that the American Federation 
of Labor does not want, and that seemingly nobody wants. The 
President has spent much of his time fishing. The real emer- 
gency has been allowed to gain headway. Not one thing has been 
done to check the fires of depression. Not one constructive thing 
has been done to encourage industry to produce more goods, spend 
more money, or employ more labor. Not one thing has been done 
to give the people confidence in the money of the Nation or in the 
security of their jobs. Not one thing has been done to start the 
Treasury on the road to a balanced Budget or to keep the country 
from bankruptcy. Not one official act has been undertaken to 
remove the threat of inflation from our statute books. Not one 
thing has been done to remove the fear of uncertainty in the 
country’s financial and economic future. 

It would be useless to talk endlessly of the plight of industry 
facing depression, of labor facing unemployment, and of our 
people as a whole in a state of economic unrest, if a program 
for the correction of the causes of depression were net at hand. 
The deplorable part of the whole affair is the presence of real 
emergency at our very doors and nothing being done. We have 
seen in the past 9 years what the disease of depression can do 
to ruin a country and ravage a people's morale. We have the 
medicine at hand to stop the further encroachment of the disease 
and to recoup the losses. Under the leadership of the President 
and Congress we could start the march to economic safety today, 
if we could have a sincere effort on the part of the administration 
and immediate action on the part of Congress. 

The steps to economic recovery are: 

First. The immediate repeal of the tax on undistributed cor- 
porate profits, which burdens industry and jeopardizes the jobs 
of those employed; which prevents the absorption into private in- 
dustry of those now unemployed; which is in direct conflict with 
the administration relief program in that it discourages the em- 
ployment in private industry of those on relief rolls; which penal- 
izes the accumulation of corporate reserves normally used to 
maintain wage payments and hence employment during business 
recession; which makes it impossible for industry to finance ex- 
pansion out of profits and hence prevents the normal growth of 
American business; which promotes monopoly and places a dis- 
criminating burden on small business enterprises; and which 
complicates our tax system because it is not a tax measure at all 
but one of social reform. Its im-nediate repeal would be a ray 
of sunshine on the black business horizon. 

Second. Drastic amendment of the capital-gains tax, which is 
a weight on industry and the cause of many of our economic ills; 
which prevents the growth of business and seriously retards the 
financing of new enterprises; which harms labor and creates un- 
employment by closing the gates of industrial expansion; which 
was an important factor in the credit inflation of 1928 and 1929; 
which leads people to believe that prices are values. ‘The capitai- 
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gains tax is unfair and should be amended so that capital gains 
would be treated on a basis of separate flat tax. To treat capital 
gains as on a par with earned income is disadvantayeous both 
from a revenue and business standpoint. We should go back to 
the course originally adopted in 1921 and put capital gains in a 
special classification and subject them to moderate tax. In this 
way this tax would be fairer and, what is more, would produce 
more money to the Government, which, after all, is the purpose 
of a tax. 

Third. Take the Government out of competition with private 
industry in all fields, and thus give some indication to the pri- 
vate citizen that he can go into business without having his own 
Government, which he supports by his taxes, as a business com- 
petitor. The progress of America is tied up with the progress of 
American industry, and not with the progress of Government- 
financed projects. 

Fourth. Amend the Wagner Labor Relations Act so that the 
National Labor Relations Board may arbitrate the differences be- 
tween employers and employees in an American manner and not 
subject industry and all labor organizations, save its own favorite, 
to a third degree; equalize the rights of both parties involved in a 
labor controversy so that all employers and all employees, regard- 
less of their organization, may have a fair, unbiased hearing; 
remove the partiality which the Board has displayed, in the vast 
majority of its cases to date, toward one arm of organized labor 
and thus prevent discrimination against one branch of organized 
labor and favoritism to another. 

Fifth. Devise a sensible plan to balance the Budget in the near 
future and stick to it imstead of making semiannual promises 
based on wishful thinking. This plan would entail the cutting 
down of Government expenditures in wasteful and useless proj- 
ects and for the upkeep of the vast political bureaucracies now 
saddled on the backs of the people, encourage Government saving 
rather than Government spending. 

Sixth. Repeal the Thomas inflation amendment to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933 so that the vicious threat of 
inflation may be removed. The power that was given the Chief 
Executive in 1933 to issue $3,000,000,000 in greenbacks, irredeem- 
able in anything of value and with no backing whatever, is a 
fundamental influence in undermining business conditions. The 
power to regulate money should rest in Congress where it belongs. 
There is no excuse on our part for having the Thomas greenback 
amendment on our statute books. 

To my mind these would be constructive steps and would show 
our people that their Chief Executive and their elected repre- 
sentatives were taking action to arrest the very real emergency 
that is now upon us. These steps are all part of the Republican 
program to end this depression. There are many measures now 
before Congress, introduced by Republican Members, which would 
accomplish the reforms I have outlined above. This derression 
is a common foe and it is no time to quibble about partisunship. 
Strangely enough, the only positive action, however, has been 
by Republican Members of Congress and by members of the 
Democratic Party who have had the vision to realize that the 
arrest of economic disaster is more important than orations about 
social reform. I have not spoken in the sense of an alarmist, 
but it is evident that if something is not done at once all that 
we have been through since 1929 shall have been in vain, with 
a greater public debt our only accomplishment. 

The very roots of democracy are endangered. America ts its last 
stronghold. We see Europe in an economic swamp or in a field of 
battle. We see either communism or fascism rampant and battling 
each other to the death, each awaiting the chance to move into 
America, stir up class hate, belittle religion, and regiment our 
people as they are regimented in Germany or Russia. There are 
no excuses for the existence of either in the United States of 
America and«they shall not come here unless our people so lose 
their grip on their self-respect, on their initiative, and on their 
enterprise, that the Government is forced to take over all of the 
factors of production. Our country cannot stand another de- 
pression with the wounds of the last one still unhealed. 

This time it is not Wall Street alone that is jittery, it is not the 
big banking interests, it is not the utilities, but it is every main 
street and every side street in America; it is those who see their 
friends and relatives being let out of jobs and again using up their 
savings during periods of unemployment. Immediate action is the 
watchword. Our people want it, democracy wants it, and America 
can wait no longer for it. We have learned our lesson; let us 
profit by it. 


Fair Labor Standards for Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill now before the 
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| standards with respect to wages and hours in employments 


in and affecting interstate commerce. 

The underlying purpose of this legislation is to provide bet- 
ter working conditions in occupations where substandard 
labor conditions now prevail. There has been general de- 
nunciation of sweatshop and child-labor conditions as detri- 
mental to the physical and economic health, efficiency, and 
well-being of workers who come within either classification. 
This bill seeks to eliminate such, as far as it is within con- 
gressional power to do so. 

While some of the details of the bill are not entirely in 
accord with my views, and experience will probably show 
the necessity of amending some of its provisions from time to 
time; yet I cannot for this reason overlook the fact that I 
am in full accord with the general object that is sought to 
be attained, and will therefore cast my vote in favor of the 
bill. 


It is my hope that with this step forward in the realm of 
Federal regulation that it will be an incentive to provide 
similar State regulation where necessary so that there may be 
proper working conditions for all workers, whether engaged 
in interstate, State, or local occupations. 

It has been truthfully said that this bill will only directly 
benefit a portion of the Nation’s workers. This is true for 
several reasons: First, the jurisdiction of Congress to legis- 
late is confined to regulation of interstate commerce, conse- 
quently all occupations of a strictly intrastate or local char- 
acter are not within the regulatory power of Congress: sec- 
ond, most of the large industries whose products enter into 
the channels of interstate commerce already observe wage 
schedules, and in many cases hours of employment, that are 
equal to or better than required by the provisions of this bill; 
third, agriculture and allied industries are specifically ex- 
empted as seasonal in character and otherwise not within the 
particular object sought by this legislation; and fourth, occu- 
pations identified with railroads, steamship and water car- 
riers are exempted from the provisions of the act, because 
these workers are already provided for under the terms of 
legislation already effective pertaining to these particular 
industries. There are other exemptions than those enumer- 
ated, but those mentioned cover, in a general way, the classes 
of workers who do not come within the present purposes of 
the act. But the fact remains that, notwithstanding the 
exemptions provided for, this legislation will be a forward 
step in the effort to eliminate substandard working condi- 
tions in those occupations and industries wherein practices 
detrimental to the physical and economic health and well- 
being of workers now prevail. 

During the time the wage and hour legislation has been 
before Congress for consideration there has been considerable 
discussion. Varying viewpoints have been disclosed as exist- 
ing even within the ranks of organized labor. These differ- 
ences of opinion, however, relate more particularly to details 
or methods of administration rather than to the fundamental 
objects sought to be accomplished. In a similar manner, ob- 
jections have been voiced by some business enterprises fearful 
that a strict interpretation of some of the provisions of the bill 
might create hardships to them not intended, and, arising 
because of the peculiar conditions in their industry ds called 
upon to face in the manufacture of their particular com- 
modity. But in no case has any serious objection been made 
to the underlying purpose of this legislation. It is encourag- 
ing to realize that there is such general accord with the effort 
now being made to provide better working conditions and 
improved standards of living for those who toil. 

It would be strange if the general opinion was otherwise 
than favorable to this type of legislation. The great mass of 
our people, including leaders in industry, business, and 
finance, have little patience with that small minority which 
has been termed “chiselers.” It is particularly at this mi- 
nority that the bill, a modest and conservative approach to 
the great objectives set forth, is aimed. It is an attempt to 
begin to meet and not to avoid some of the most vital prob- 
lems of American economic life. In doing this a few may 


House seeks, within constitutional limits, to provide fair labor | suffer some inconvenience for a short time; but the fact that 
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a tremendous number of injustices will be cured by the bill 
fully justifies its enactment. 

It is generally recognized that there never has been, and 
possibly never will be, a law of a general character passed, 
such as this, that will not cause some inconvenience in mak- 
ing adjustments to meet its provisions. To write a bill em- 
bodying the principles which this bill seeks to make effective 
and at the same time not inconvenience someone would be 
impossible. The most that can be done is to be fair and 
just, and this bill by its carefully drawn provisions does 
seek to do that, and has accomplished it to a commendable 
extent. 

The thought has been expressed that this is not a proper 
time to pass legislation of this character. Individuals who 
express this opinion are not always those who are opposed to 
the bill in principle, but are frequently those who sincerely 
feel that in view of the present recession in business that it 
is unwise to adopt anything of a regulatory character that 
might hamper or handicap business in its efforts to reestab- 
lish normal business conditions. 

I am not convinced that the passage of this bill at this 
time would be harmful to business recovery. I am inclined 
to believe it would be more harmful to have business suffer 
from the uncertainty that would follow if its passage is 
delayed, and it should remain a subject of discussion in the 
months ahead. It would mean a continuance of the unset- 
tled condition that now exists. Businessmen have impressed 
upon me their desire to have the “rules of the game” settled 
so that they may know upon what basis they can proceed 
and without being continually handicapped and hampered 
by a state of uncertainty as to what will be the law. 

In the drive for recovery we have had many remedies 
proposed. In my opinion, there is no one economic principle 
or panacea that can accomplish it. To solve the problem 
will require numerous and varied remedies. It is generally 
agreed, however, that increased purchasing power is of prime 
importance, and without which there can be no real, wide- 
spread recovery. 

There is hope among the supporters of this measure that 
the enactment of this bill will be of material assistance in 
providing a measure of increased purchasing power, so neces- 
sary in this time of business recession. The bill seeks to 
provide “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work” on the theory 
that the application of this principle will increase purchas- 
ing power among a large class of American workers who have 
little or no purchasing power at this time. It will enable 
them, in turn, to buy more products from farm and factory. 
It will, therefore, give increased employment in industry and 
on the farm to those now unemployed. Thus, while it is not 
contended that this bill would be sufficient in itself to solve 
the basic problem of purchasing power, which must be ap- 
proached from many angles and in many different ways, yet 
it does give promise of being a reasonable approach to the 
problem. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this bill does not 
purport to solve all the problems surrounding the condi- 
tions it seeks to correct. ‘These undesirable labor conditions 
are of long standing and cannot be cured overnight. This 
bill, however, does attempt in a modest way to raise the 
wages of the most poorly paid workers and to reduce the 
hours of those most overworked. It seeks to enable them 
and their families to have a more desirable standard of 
living than now prevails. The beneficial results to follow 
the enactment of this legislation, however, are not confined 
to the workers whose standard of living it seeks to raise. 
It will also protect an employer, who is doing the right thing 
by his employees, by preventing competing, chiseling em- 
ployers from undercutting decent minimum-wage standards 
or from stretching decent maximum hours of work stand- 
ards. And last but not least, the bill does away with the 
evil of child labor. It will ban from the channels of inter- 
state commerce goods produced at the cost of ruined lives of 
American children. 

This bill, as a means to improve living and working condi- 
tions of those who now labor under substandard conditions, 
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such as we know to exist in some instances, arouses my 
sympathy and claims my support to the end that we may 
have “fair labor standards,” with particular reference to 
wages and hours of employment that will correct such 
conditions. 





Wage and Hour Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as we consider this wage 
and hour bill let us be honest with the workers of this 
Nation and also the workers who are at present unemployed. 
This bill will not provide more jobs—it will only tend to pro- 
tect the wage level and preserve fair standards of hours in 
many industries. The so-called business recession will not 
be halted by this legislation, and, as I stated before, the 
unemployed will not be provided with jobs. Our relief prob- 
lem is our greatest burden, and we have administered great 
and ever greater appropriations for the W. P. A. and unein- 
ployment relief. 

The recent unemployment census reveals that many of 
the unemployed are old and not wanted on jobs. It is a 
nasty, unhappy problem, that our great relief appropria- 
tions have not taken care of. We cannot play ostrich and 
stick our heads in the sand. Something must be done, and 
we, the Congress, are the ones to do it, and we can do it 
by enacting the general-welfare bill (H. R. 4199), which is 
now in the Ways and Means Committee. There is a peti- 
tion on the Speaker’s desk to bring this bill out of commit- 
tee. One hundred and four of the Congressmen have signed 
this petition to release the bill from committee and if you 
have not signed, I urge you to do so now. When this bill is 
enacted the Nation’s greatest burden, that of Federal relief 
spending, will be removed. It is estimated that 4,000,000 
annuitants under this act would give up their positions, 
which will mean that 4,000,000 productive jobs will be given 
to younger people who are now unemployed. Business 
would be revitalized by a new and greater purchasing power. 
Enactment of this bill would help solve the farm-relief prob- 
lem which we considered last week. Thousands of hospitals 
and charitable institutions, for the maintenance of which 
we are now heavily taxed, would be made unnecessary. The 
General Welfare Act will correct the Nation’s economic 
disorder. 

We have tried to assist people in all walks of life by 
legislation, but we have done nothing to provide for the 
welfare of the old people; those who have carried on and 
made it possible for you and I to have what we enjoy 
today. Let us consider humanity when we legislate. 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the establishment of minimum wages and maximum hours 
for workers engaged in industry. Sweatshops, starvation 
wages, and child labor cannot be defended. They have no 
place in the American scheme of things, nor has the so- 
called graveyard or midnight shift for women. 
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The fact that we have put up with these deplorable con- 
ditions of employment during the century and a half of 
our existence as a nation is no reason why we should con- 
tinue to do so, or refrain from taking the necessary steps 
to remedy them. 

Business and industrial concerns, for many years, have 
realized the necessity for improved working conditions and 
higher wage standards. The voluntary effort, by business 
itself, to correct the oppressive and unfair conditions un- 
der which men, women, and children have labored has car- 
ried us a long step forward. Unfortunately, however, a 
minority of business and industrial concerns have failed 
to “see the light,” and have continued to bleed and oppress 
labor. Likewise, certain sections of the country, notably 
the South, have failed to keep step with social progress. 
This minority has made impossible of complete success the 
voluntary effort of business leaders to correct and improve 
employment conditions. It goes without saying that one 
section of industry, or one section of the country, cannot 
maintain high wage standards and improved working con- 
ditions, with the resulting increased cost of production, and 
at the same time compete with the products of the recal- 
citrant minority which can put out a cheaper article by 
paying starvation wages and working their employees for 
long hours. 

Just as a minority in industry can prevent industry itself 
from remedying these evils, so a minority of States can pre- 
vent the more enlightened States from establishing maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages by State law. The only 
solution, as I see it, is uniform Federal regulation within 
the constitutional powers of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that I favor Federal regulation of 
wages and hours does not mean that I am necessarily com- 
mitted to support any and every measure that is offered for 
that purpose. One can be in favor of certain principles and 
still be opposed to some methods for carrying those prin- 
ciples into practical operation. And just because a Member 
of Congress may oppose one method for carrying those prin- 
ciples into operation does not mean that he is opposed to 
other methods, which to his mind offer a better and more 
practicable solution of the problem. 

During the corsideration of the pending wage and hour 
legislation in the House, several different plans have been 
offered as substitutes for the plan presented by the Com- 
mittee on Labor. Indeed, the committee has itself offered 
two different plans, first reporting the Senate bill with cer- 
tain amendments and then offering as a substitute a com- 
plete new bill. 

I am not in favor of either of the committee plans, for two 


principal reasons. In the first place, I am absolutely op- | 


posed to conferring discretionary authority to establish mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours on any board or single 
administrative agency set up in Washington. In the second 
place, I am opposed to the establishment of wage differentials 
as between different sections of the country, as to my mind 
this simply perpetuates the existing evils and discriminates 
against those sections of the country, including my own sec- 
tion, New England, which take a more progressive and en- 
lightened attitude with respect to working conditions in 
industry. 

It is not necessary to mince words. Let us be frank about 
it. Why have a large portion of the industries, which for- 
merly gave employment to thousands of New England men 
and women, at fair wages and reasonable hours of employ- 
ment, moved to the sunny southland? For no other reason 
than to take advantage of the low cost of operation resulting 
from the low-wage scale prevailing in the South and the 
longer hours of employment. The wage and hour bill 
recommended by the Committee on Labor would perpetuate 
the differentials now existing between northern and southern 
industry and continue the present unfair competitive ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by the latter. 

Two substitute plans have been offered to the committee 
bill. The first was the so-called American Federation of 
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Labor bill, also referred to as the Dockweiler bill, which was 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Griswo.p!]. I 
was among those who voted for this substitute proposal, 
which was defeated by a vote of 131 to 162. This measure 
would have prescribed by law, with no discretion on the part 
of any administrative agency and no differentials as between 
northern and southern industry, a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour and a maximum workweek of 40 hours. This meas- 
ure was prepared by, and had the support of, the American 
Federation of Labor, represented by its president, Mr. Wil- 
liam Green. 

The other substitute plan for which I voted was that offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lamneck]. I favored this 
plan over the committee bill because it would have put the 
regulation of wages and hours under the jurisdiction of a 
quasi judicial body in which the public has great confidence, 
namely, the Federal Trade Commission. This substitute plan 
was likewise defeated. 

Had it not been ruled out on a point of order I would have 
voted for the resolution offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bacon} to establish a Federal commission of in- 
quiry for study and report on the abolition of unfair labor 
conditions. The debate on the pending measure has amply 
demonstrated the confusion now existing over the proper 
method of handling this question, and shown the need of 
careful and comprehensive study before any attempt is made 
to legislate intelligently on the subject. 

Before a vote is taken on the pending bili, a motion will 
be offered to recommit the bill to the Committee on Labor 
for further study. I shall vote for that motion because I 
cannot support the bill as recommended by the committee. 
I agree with the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Lannuam] that 
the committee bill proposes the establishment of a dictator- 
ship over labor and industry, with the identity of the 
dictator yet unknown and undisclosed. It is not a ques- 
tion of having to take the committee bill or nothing. The 
Committee on Labor can give the question further study and 
bring out a bill which everyone, or nearly everyone, can 
support. 

It is of moment to note that Mr. William Green, in a 
letter to Members of Congress, has requested that Members 
vote in favor of the recommittal of the bill rather than 
accept the present committee proposal. Mr. Green’s views 
coincide with my own. The same position was taken by 
the National Grange and other farm organizations in a joint 
statement published for the information of Members of 
Congress. As a large portion of my district is agricultural, 
the opinion of the National Grange naturally had an in- 
fluence on my decision to vote for the motion to recommit. 
Should that motion prevail, as now seems probable, it is 
my hope that at the next session of Congress a proper wage 
and hour bill may be enacted into law. 


“Some Aspects of Labor’s Fight Through the Ages” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 
LABOR IN ANCIENT TIMES 

Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, labor, like religion and lib- 
erty, has been the recipient of mixed motives since the ear- 
liest times. Man in the fields or in the shops has had to 
struggle against the plundering proclivities of small minori- 
ties of those who guide the haphazard destiny of our society. 
From time immemorial when he was rushed from those fields 
or the crowded, disease-provoking centers of population to 
fill the ranks of the plundering empires of the Assyrians or 
the Babylonians or later the Medes and the Persians, he 
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a tremendous number of injustices will be cured by the bill 
fully justifies its enactment. 

It is generally recognized that there never has been, and 
possibly never will be, a law of a general character passed, 
such as this, that will not cause some inconvenience in mak- 
ing adjustments to meet its provisions. To write a bill em- 
bodying the principles which this bill seeks to make effective 
and at the same time not inconvenience someone would be 
impossible. The most that can be done is to be fair and 
just, and this bill by its carefully drawn provisions does 
seek to do that, and has accomplished it to a commendable 
extent. 

The thought has been expressed that this is not a proper 
time to pass legislation of this character. Individuals who 
express this opinion are not always those who are opposed to 
the bill in principle, but are frequently those who sincerely 
feel that in view of the present recession in business that it 
is unwise to adopt anything of a regulatory character that 
might hamper or handicap business in its efforts to reestab- 
lish normal business conditions. 

I am not convinced that the passage of this bill at this 
time would be harmful to business recovery. I am inclined 
to believe it would be more harmful to have business suffer 
from the uncertainty that would follow if its passage is 
delayed, and it should remain a subject of discussion in the 
months ahead. It would mean a continuance of the unset- 
tled condition that now exists. Businessmen have impressed 
upon me their desire to have the “rules of the game” settled 
so that they may know upon what basis they can proceed 
and without being continually handicapped and hampered 
by a state of uncertainty as to what will be the law. 

In the drive for recovery we have had many remedies 
proposed. In my opinion, there is no one economic principle 
or panacea that can accomplish it. To solve the problem 
will require numerous and varied remedies. It is generally 
agreed, however, that increased purchasing power is of prime 
importance, and without which there can be no real, wide- 
spread recovery. 

There is hope among the supporters of this measure that 
the enactment of this bill will be of material assistance in 
providing a measure of increased purchasing power, so neces- 
sary in this time of business recession. The bill seeks to 
provide “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work” on the theory 
that the application of this principle will increase purchas- 
ing power among a large class of American workers who have 
little or no purchasing power at this time. It will enable 
them, in turn, to buy more products from farm and factory. 
It will, therefore, give increased employment in industry and 
on the farm to those now unemployed. ‘Thus, while it is not 
contended that this bill would be sufficient in itself to solve 
the basic problem of purchasing power, which must be ap- 
proached from many angles and in many different ways, yet 
it does give promise of being a reasonable approach to the 
problem. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that this bill does not 
purport to solve all the problems surrounding the condi- 
tions it seeks to correct. These undesirable labor conditions 
are of long standing and cannot be cured overnight. This 
bill, however, does attempt in a modest way to raise the 
wages of the most poorly paid workers and to reduce the 
hours of those most overworked. It seeks to enable them 
and their families to have a more desirable standard of 
living than now prevails. The beneficial results to follow 
the enactment of this legislation, however, are not confined 
to the workers whose standard of living it seeks to raise. 
It will also protect an employer, who is doing the right thing 
by his employees, by preventing competing, chiseling em- 
ployers from undercutting decent minimum-wage standards 
or from stretching decent maximum hours of work stand- 
ards. And last but not least, the bill does away with the 
evil of child labor. It will ban from the channels of inter- 
state commerce goods produced at the cost of ruined lives of 
American children. 

This bill, as a means to improve living and working condi- 
tions of those who now labor under substandard conditions, 
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such as we know to exist in some instances, arouses my 
sympathy and claims my support to the end that we may 
have “fair labor standards,” with particular reference to 
wages and hours of employment that will correct such 
conditions. 





Wage and Hour Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, as we consider this wage 
and hour bill let us be honest with the workers of this 
Nation and also the workers who are at present unemployed. 
This bill will not provide more jobs—it will only tend to pro- 
tect the wage level and preserve fair standards of hours in 
many industries. The so-called business recession will not 
be halted by this legislation, and, as I stated before, the 
unemployed will not be provided with jobs. Our relief prob- 
lem is our greatest burden, and we have administered great 
and ever greater appropriations for the W. P. A. and unein- 
ployment relief. 

The recent unemployment census reveals that many of 
the unemployed are old and not wanted on jobs. It is a 
nasty, unhappy problem, that our great relief appropria- 
tions have not taken care of. We cannot play ostrich and 
stick our heads in the sand. Something must be done, and 
we, the Congress, are the ones to do it, and we can do it 
by enacting the general-welfare bill (H. R. 4199), which is 
now in the Ways and Means Committee. There is a peti- 
tion on the Speaker’s desk to bring this bill out of commit- 
tee. One hundred and four of the Congressmen have signed 
this petition to release the bill from committee and if you 
have not signed, I urge you to do so now. When this bill is 
enacted the Nation’s greatest burden, that of Federal relief 
spending, will be removed. It is estimated that 4,000,000 
annuitants under this act would give up their positions, 
which will mean that 4,000,000 productive jobs will be given 
to younger people who are now unemployed. Business 
would be revitalized by a new and greater purchasing power. 
Enactment of this bill would help solve the farm-relief prob- 
lem which we considered last week. Thousands of hospituls 
and charitable institutions, for the maintenance of which 
we are now heavily taxed, would be made unnecessary. The 
General Welfare Act will correct the Nation’s economic 
disorder. 

We have tried to assist people in all walks of life by 
legislation, but we have done nothing to provide for the 
welfare of the old people; those who have carried on and 
made it possible for you and I to have what we enjoy 
today. Let us consider humanity when we legislate. 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the establishment of minimum wages and maximum hours 
for workers engaged in industry. Sweatshops, starvation 
wages, and child labor cannot be defended. They have no 
place in the American scheme of things, nor has the so- 
called graveyard or midnight shift for women. 
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The fact that we have put up with these deplorable con- 
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Labor bill, also referred to as the Dockweiler bill, which was 


ditions of employment during the century and a half of | offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Griswotp!]. I 


our existence as a nation is no reason why we should con- 
tinue to do so, or refrain from taking the necessary steps 
to remedy them. 

Business and industrial concerns, for many years, have 
realized the necessity for improved working conditions and 
higher wage standards. The voluntary effort, by business 
itself, to correct the oppressive and unfair conditions un- 
der which men. women, and children have labored has car- 
ried us a long step forward. Unfortunately, however, a 
minority of business and industrial concerns have failed 
to “see the light,” and have continued to bleed and oppress 
labor. Likewise, certain sections of the country, notably 
the South, have failed to keep step with social progress. 
This minority has made impossible of complete success the 
voluntary effort of business leaders to correct and improve 
employment conditions. It goes without saying that one 
section of industry, or one section of the country, cannot 
maintain high wage standards and improved working con- 
ditions, with the resulting increased cost of production, and 
at the same time compete with the products of the recal- 
citrant minority which can put out a cheaper article by 
paying starvation wages and working their employees for 
long hours. 

Just as a minority in industry can prevent industry itself 
from remedying these evils, so a minority of States can pre- 
vent the more enlightened States from establishing maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wages by State law. The only 
solution, as I see it, is uniform Federal regulation within 
the constitutional powers of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that I favor Federal regulation of 
wages and hours does not mean that I am necessarily com- 
mitted to support any and every measure that is offered for 
that purpose. One can be in favor of certain principles and 
still be opposed to some methods for carrying those prin- 
ciples into practical operation. And just because a Member 
of Congress may oppose one method for carrying those prin- 
ciples into operation does not mean that he is opposed to 
other methods, which to his mind offer a better and more 
practicable solution of the problem. 

During the consideration of the pending wage and hour 
legislation in the House, several different plans have been 
offered as substitutes for the plan presented by the Com- 
mittee on Labor. Indeed, the committee has itself offered 
two different plans, first reporting the Senate bill with cer- 
tain amendments and then offering as a substitute a com- 
plete new bill. 

I am not in favor of either of the committee plans, for two 
principal reasons. In the first place, I am absolutely op- 
posed to conferring discretionary authority to establish mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours on any board or single 
administrative agency set up in Washington. In the second 
place, I am opposed to the establishment of wage differentials 
as between different sections of the country, as to my mind 
this simply perpetuates the existing evils and discriminates 
against those sections of the country, including my own sec- 
tion, New England, which take a more progressive and en- 
lightened attitude with respect to working conditions in 
industry. 

It is not necessary to mince words. Let us be frank about 
it. Why have a large portion of the industries, which for- 
merly gave employment to thousands of New England men 
and women, at fair wages and reasonable hours of employ- 
ment, moved to the sunny southland? For no other reason 
than to take advantage of the low cost of operation resulting 
from the low-wage scale prevailing in the South and the 
longer hours of employment. The wage and hour bill 
recommended by the Committee on Labor would perpetuate 
the differentials now existing between northern and southern 
industry and continue the present unfair competitive ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by the latter. 

Two substitute plans have been offered to the committee 
bill. The first was the so-called American Federation of 


was among those who voted for this substitute proposal, 
which was defeated by a vote of 131 to 162. This measure 
would have prescribed by law, with no discretion on the part 
of any administrative agency and no differentials as between 
northern and southern industry, a minimum wage of 40 cents 
per hour and a maximum workweek of 40 hours. This meas- 
ure was prepared by, and had the support of, the American 
Federation of Labor, represented by its president, Mr. Wil- 
liam Green. 

The other substitute plan for which I voted was that offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LaMNecK]. I favored this 
plan over the committee bill because it would have put the 
regulation of wages and hours under the jurisdiction of a 
quasi judicial body in which the public has great confidence, 
namely, the Federal Trade Commission. This substitute plan 
was likewise defeated. 

Had it not been ruled out on a point of order I would have 
voted for the resolution offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bacon] to establish a Federal commission of in- 
quiry for study and report on the abolition of unfair labor 
conditions. The debate on the pending measure has amply 
demonstrated the confusion now existing over the proper 
method of handling this question, and shown the need of 
careful and comprehensive study before any attempt is made 
to legislate intelligently on the subject. 

Before a vote is taken on the pending bill, a motion will 
be offered to recommit the bill to the Committee on Labor 
for further study. I shall vote for that motion because I 
cannot support the bill as recommended by the committee. 
I agree with the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Lanuam] that 
the committee bill proposes the establishment of a dictator- 
ship over labor and industry, with the identity of the 
dictator yet unknown and undisclosed. It is not a ques- 
tion of having to take the committee bill or nothing. The 
Committee on Labor can give the question further study and 
bring out a bill which everyone, or nearly everyone, can 
support. 

It is of moment to note that Mr. William Green, in a 
letter to Members of Congress, has requested that Members 
vote in favor of the recommittal of the bill rather than 
accept the present committee proposal. Mr. Green’s views 
coincide with my own. The same position was taken by 
the National Grange and other farm organizations in a joint 
statement published for the information of Members of 
Congress. As a large portion of my district is agricultural, 
the opinion of the National Grange naturally had an in- 
fluence on my decision to vote for the motion to recommit. 
Should that motion prevail, as now seems probable, it is 
my hope that at the next session of Congress a proper wage 
and hour bill may be enacted into law. 


“Some Aspects of Labor’s Fight Through the Ages” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 
LABOR IN ANCIENT TIMES 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, labor, like religion and lib- 
erty, has been the recipient of mixed motives since the ear- 
liest times. Man in the fields or in the shops has had to 
struggle against the plundering proclivities of small minori- 
ties of those who guide the haphazard destiny of our society. 
From time immemorial when he was rushed from those fields 
or the crowded, disease-provoking centers of population to 
fill the ranks of the plundering empires of the Assyrians or 
the Babylonians or later the Medes and the Persians, he 
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became part and parcel of systems that raised enormous 
sums from its subjects to sustain vast armies. In those bar- 
baric days the laboring men had no position at all. He was 
truly fodder for battles’ maw. 

AMONG THE HEBREWS 


The typical despotism saw the favored few, the great nobles 
and their friends, in luxury, while underneath the broad base 
of the pyramid widened out to include the poorest classes in 
abject slavery. Hammurabi, who lived about 2000 B. C., 
encountered one of the first pioneers in labor movements in 
the person of Abraham, who fired his fellow shepherds to 
set out to the northwest toward Haran and seek the prom- 
ised land on the hillsides of Canaan. The escape from Baby- 
lonian tyranny was later followed by that of the extraordi- 
narily vain and selfish Egyptian, Rameses II, who sought to 
build his temples with his predatory wealth. Enslavement, 
labor without pay, constant war to recruit slaves and re- 
sources, were the order of the day. With the advent of Moses, 
he encountered opposition but the Egyptian despot countered 
the Jewish pleas by forcing the Jews to find their own straw 
for the bricks. It is not until the deliverance that Jewish life 
presents redeeming pictures with the practice of the Hebrew 
landowners in leaving the grain in the corners of the field 
uncut, the scattered gleanings which fell from the hands of 
the harvesters as well as the fruit that fell from the vines 
and trees. The most touching story in the Old Testament 
is built on that practice in the tale of Ruth, who was allowed 
to glean after the reapers on the barley fields of Boas of 
Bethlehem even though she was a foreigner. 

But Hebraic annals are filled with the efforts of the 
prophets to alleviate the condition of the oppressed for the 
prophets were always on the side of the poor, and even the 
authors of Deuteronomy tried to shape their law to protect 
the poor. Even the famous 7-year imprisonment for debt 
was softened to include a provision that at the end of that 
7 years the master must not send the debtor away empty- 
handed but must give him food and clothes to sustain him 
in his search for work. But then came the awful days as 
tenant farmers on the estates of Nebuchadrezzar as told in 
the prophetic book of Ezekiel. So, too, under the successive 
tyrannies of Greek and Roman rules the children of Israel 
understood the cruelties of the then ruling dynasts. It can 
be said that 600 years before the birth of Christ absolutism 
held sway, supported by the unchanging influence and 
potency of arms and religion. 

THE GREEKS 

The first and epochal rescue from these days of servitude 
came with Solon, the wisest man in all Athens and the most 
profound political genius of antiquity. He found the poorest 
classes exempt from direct taxes and in return, so to speak, 
were excluded from office. He gave these classes a voice 
in electing magistrates from the classes above them and the 
right to call them to account. In every way he put the law 
above all other masters for he said it is the essence of 
democracy to obey no master but the law. 

When Greece sank later into the abyss of decadence it was 
rescued by a prototype of Solon, the great Pericles, who 
resolutely struck away all the props that still sustained the 
artificial preponderance of wealth. He sought to diffuse 
power for all so that there should be independence for labor, 
security for property, the protection of the rich against envy, 
and the poor against oppression. When he went, the cor- 
roding effect of unlimited power took its toll. It seemed 
hopeless until the Gracchi attempted to find a remedy for 
the masses of poorer families, brutalized, starved, and driven 
to desperation by the enforced war service. They were ruled 
over by an aristocracy of 2,000 men who had divided the 
domain of the state to themselves. The Gracchi asked for 
an allocation of some of that land but to no avail with the 
result that that refusal with kindred insults prepared the 
way for Julius Caesar and his unparalleled series of con- 
quests. 





FEUDALISM 


Withal the poor man still suffered as authority was shifted 
from one dictator to another, from one form of oligarchy 
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to another until even down to the days of feudalism progress 
in the amelioration of the rights and condition of man were 
small. Even feudalism introduced a new form of master— 
the feudal landlord. The masses of people had no other 
source of wealth than the produce of the soil and were de- 
pendent upon the landlord for an escape from starvation. 
The power of the feudal lord became paramount over the 
freedom of his subject and challenged even the state, and the 
poor man was still between the jaws of the vise. 

THE CRUSADES 


As a matter of fact, one of the most effective means of giv- 
ing new hope to labor was the opening of the east by the 
Crusades, which stimulated industry. The workers came by 
the thousands from the country to the town, for men could 
find a way of living without dependence upon the class that 
owned the land. Power, slipping from the owners of immov- 
able wealth, came to those possessors of movable wealth in 
the rapidly growing cities. 

THE BLACK DEATH 

But the rise of the city brought problems of concentrated 
population to rival the warlike depredations of the Jenghiz 
Khan, the most terrible scourge that ever afflicted the human 
race, and Tamerlane. The black death of 1347 roared into 
these terribly concentrated places and the ensuing pestilence 
left the indelible marks on the unsanitary, wretched, crowded 
homes of the poor. Twenty-five millions, it is said, paid the 
penalty to this awful calamity of peace. 

STATUTE OF LABORERS 

But in its wake came labor trouble of the most sizable 
proportions in history. The employer saw that the scarcity 
of laborers due to the plague would give labor the upper hand, 
so they repudiated their former agreements by legislation. 
In England, for example, by the Statute of Laborers (1351), 
which made it a misdemeanor for any unemployed laborer 
to refuse to work for the wages paid before the plague. The 
peasants revolted. Tumult, violence, sacking of cities, abbeys 
followed. When the end came, as is always the case with 
revolts, the peasants were scattered to four winds, with the 
leaders pitilessly put to death. But it caused the landlords 
to agree to the commutation into money payment or rents 
for the personal services of the serfs or laborers. That gain 
at least was salvaged. 

VISION OF PIERS PLOWMAN 

The Chaucers and the Langlands arose in this period, and 
we find critical exposés of life of the day, but it remained for 
the latter in Vision of Piers the Plowman to paint an immor- 
tal, soul-stirring picture of the unhappy plight of the poor 
and oppressed. The hungry, the labor-worn peasant was 
doomed to a life of weary routine and discouragement, beset 
with the effects of the black death, and worn out by the 
long wars with France. World history racing through dis- 
coveries, occupies itself more with armadas and wars of re- 
ligion. But little by little there was forming the slow, 
unwieldy, cumbersome movement for the man in the ditch, 
the galleys, and in the fields. 

THREE INVENTIONS 


Still with dissatisfaction, unrest, complaint among the 
working classes, skepticism increasing among the more edu- 
cated and those flercely independent, three mechanical 
giants arose to change the course of history—the printing 
press, the use of gunpowder, and the mariner’s compass. The 
lands of the West and the East veiled in supposedly eternal 
mists and whirlpools, beckoned for exploration, and the 
ones who were not chained to the soil had their chance, 
but in the end it meant little at that time at home for 
the ill-clad, the ill-housed, and ill-nourished. While it pro- 
duced a treacherous Pizarro here and there it did, how- 
ever, lay the groundwork for new outlets for the teeming 
millions of Europe stagnated and in chains. To the poor 
at home it still meant the long religious wars which occupy 
so many pages in histories with the Treaties of Westphalia 
and of Utrecht meaning little to the underdog, who only 
thought of his worse plight after the long years of wars 
and disordered finance, 
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THE PREOCCUPATIONS OF ITIsTORY se 
ing with warlike ambitions and religious polemics, with 
hardly a phrase or sentence for the rights of the bitter 
plight of the many. From the black death to the plague of 
London in 1665 disaster seems to be grinding down the sub- 
merged, inarticulate millions, and even the formal legal 
battles of habeas corpus, Bill of Rights, and even the Magna 
Carta seem remote from man’s search for food and shelter. 
LOUIS XIV 


Men of elemental passions and offices like Peter the Great, 
who made a nation out of Russia by obtaining access to the 
sea, only accentuate the curse of irresponsible power. Even 
the so-called lofty nations had seemingly moments of for- 
getfulness when England secured by treaty from the French 
the sole, exclusive monopolistic right to ship annually 4,800 
Slaves to the Spanish colonies in America. It was not until 
the uncivilized plight of the French people tore the mask 
from their lives that the world was awakened to the personal 
element. When Louis XIV was told of the terrible plight 
of his people because of the burden of taxation, his reply to 
his marshal, Vauban, was an increase in the type and inci- 
dence of those taxes. The French people starved on grass, 
say the historians, and Fenelon said that France was one 
enormous hospital, and in a single generation 6,000,000 people 
died of want. But from these days of dire distress came the 
philosophers—Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rosseau, Didderto, and 
D’Alembert—obtaining public hearings and seeking to alle- 
viate the hard lot of the many. Those thoughts for which 
the world had erected scaffolds were not accorded altars. 
The man in the street was getting places, but at a frightful 
cost. Still before him was the Napoleon regime, in all its 
terrors. 

COMPROMISE AND CONCILIATION 

But still the vast numbers of people had little say or in- 
fluence. Why, in the English Revolution of 1688, for example, 
but 200,000 of the 5,000,000 people had a vote, and these 
voters were of the upper class. Yet in England the excesses 
of the French Revolution taught the omnipotent lesson of 
English history—the power of compromise and conciliation. 
England did it with reform bills and an increase in the 
franchise. What caused revolutions and nihilism in other 
countries was met by the English with concessions, and those 
compromises were epochal events in the rise of labor. 

THE VICTORIANS 


A great English churchman urged William Gladstone to 
relax the laws of landed property, as the poor law, which 
had saved England for a century, had fallen down. What 
were the four cardinal principles of the great prelate’s plea 
to the most liberal of Victorian giants? They were— 

1. Prohibit the labor of children under a certain age. 

2. Compel the payment of wages in money. 

3. Regulate the number of dwellings according to the pop- 
ulation of parishes. 

4. Establish tribunals of arbitration in countries for settle- 
ment of questions between labor and land. 

These were not the creed of a modern labor leader or of a 
radical party of 1937 but of the Archbishop of Westminster, 
the son of a governor of the Bank of England in the Vic- 
torian seventies. A little later he was claiming “for labor 
and the skill which is always acquired by labor the rights of 
capital.” He said, “It is capital in its truest sense.” 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

This progressive English prelate was a friend of Henry 
George, of W. T. Stead, the most forceful journalist of his 
day. That austere churchman, gifted beyond living men 
with the capacity for organization, became one of the most 
dynamic social-work reformers of his day. He fought for 
the dockers in their struggle to emerge from vassalage. He 
wrote to Tom Mann, one of the most powerful English lead- 
ers, that “the public authorities ought to find work for those 
who want work or relief for those who cannot. Why is a 


house called a workhouse?” he asked. “Because it is for | 


those who cannot work.” He formed the gasworkers’ union. 





| He said the bedrock of his principles was the right of unor- 
Even as we recall our history we see the tens of pages deal- | 


ganized and defenseless workers to organize for their self- 
defense and the right of every worker to a living wage. 
STRIKREBREAKFRS 


He deplored the bringing in of men to fill the place of 
strikers as inviting bloodshed and bitterness for 50,000 men 
at work replacing the 50,000 out of work on strike would 
have meant conflict. He understood better than any man 
living the restlessness and ignorance of the workers, yet he 
knew that in their desperation to stay at work on the docks, 
they stained their graying hair lest they be turned off as 
old men. Everyone of these thoughts and efforts is the story 
of 50 years ago. 

THE PURPOSE OF LABOR HISTORY 

The great object in trying to understand this labor history 
is to get behind the men and to grasp their ideas. Ideas have 
a radiation and development, an ancestry and posterity of 
their own, in which men play the part of godfathers and 
godmothers more than that of legitimate parents. We want 
more than the picturesque scenery of the historians of sense. 
The false habit of dwelling on appearances, not on realities; 
of preferring the report of the bullet and the echo to the 
report. 

LABOR’S FIGHT IN AMERICA 

Significantly enough one of the most telling as well as one 
of the most indirect tributes to the rights of the masses of 
laborers who were virtually unrepresented in our colonial 
legislature and even in our Constitutional Convention, was 
the naming of Thomas Jefferson to write the Declaration 
of Independence. He had the only appeal to the cultivators 
of the soil. 

JEFF TRSON’S DEMOCRACY 

Jefferson had set a fitting example in his own home State 
by fighting for and obtaining the abolition of the rights of 
primogeniture and entail, and thus the preservation of 
large landed estates was made increasingly difficult. In this 
particular era, with the distribution of the large Tory estates 
of the Pepperells, Phillipses, Penns, and Fairfax families, the 
common man had an excellent chance for securing his parcel 
of land. With the impoverishment due to military service and 
the absence of work this was a real chance. Jefferson gave 
it real impetus. 

MODERN CONGRESSIONAL SUCCESSES 

However, it was in the Fifty-ninth Congress that the first 
modern attempt to limit hours succeeded. That was the 
successful fight to obtain a maximum of 17 consecutive hours 
as a proper limit for the labor of railroad employees—but 
the reason was not the welfare of the workers but the 
safety of the passengers. That was in 1907, and that was 
the session in which Senator Albert J. Beveridge shocked his 
Republican colleagues with his progressive crusades for 
placement of meat-inspection costs on the packers and the 
dating of cans and his never-to-be-forgotten 4-day speech 
on child labor statistically bulwarked and eloquently de- 
livered. 

He shouted at the die-hards, “Does the Senate find that 
amusing—a girl going a mile or more across a wind-swept 
valley to begin work at half past 6 at night, and working 
until 6 in the morning for 3 cents an hour?” It was a voice 
crying in a congressional wilderness. An endeavor also to 
limit the use of injunctions in labor disputes was utterly 
overthrown as was the attempt to legalize the boycott by 
exempting labor unions from the operation of the Sherman 
antitrust laws. 

REPUBLICAN INSURGENCY 

The insurgency of the Republican liberals was on, and it 
numbered in this Congress in the Senate La Follette, Bever- 
idge, Dolliver, Cummins, Bristow, and Clapp. They matched 
the powerful Aldrich machine in oratory and debate and 
parliamentary maneuvers but victory was always on the side 
of the heavier battalions. 

LA FOLLETTE 


In the Sixty-first Congress La Follette attempted to cut 


' down the existing 17 legal hours of consecutive labor on 
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railroads to 14 but he failed. Nothing of a liberal nature 
came out of these efforts except a fertilization of minds for the 
progressive thought of Wilsonian Democracy which was really 
rendered still-born and almost abortifacient by the impact 
of the World War. However in the midst of all the martial 
legislation Senator La Follette did get legislation curing the 
slavery of the forecastle and making ship’s officers amenable 
to the law. War emergency was properly responsible for the 
easy transit of the Adamson law establishing the 8-hour day 
for railroad employees especially with the threat of a strike. 
The Keating-Owens Act legislating against the use of any 
products of child labor in interstate labor commerce is signifi- 
cant though legal or judicial emasculation took its toll here. 
THE TWILIGHT OF LABOR IN POSTWAR DAYS 

The World Court, multilateral treaties, prohibition, scan- 
dals, Harding normalcy, Coolidge placidity, and stock-market 
lunacy filled the legislative picture in a nation of seeming 
prosperity that proved an opiate of delusion. 

THE CRASHING DENOUEMENT 

Then came the dawn, and labor and capital awoke to find 
the entire structure tumbling down on their heads; or was 
ita dream? It was no dream to see the unending lines of 
unemployed men, the stark idle plants, the gripping fear of 
chaos in banking circles, the proud denizens of the stock 
exchange humbled and bewildered, and the entire country in 
the clutches of panic and terror. 

OUR INHERITANCE 

The needs that rushed President Roosevelt into office tn 
1933 were based on the tremendous discrepancy which had 
grown up between agriculture and industry; the intolerable 
disproportion of incomes between the consuming and in- 
vesting classes and the haphazard brutal organization or 
absence of it in industry; a mistaken outmoded tariff sys- 
tem, a vicious policy of foreign loans, and an uncontrolled 
credit system, which saw the emergence of the comet-like 
increases in checks and instalment buying, all side by side 
with maladjustments in transportation, public utilities, and 
even in the Government itself. 

PERVERTED CORPORATE SURPLUSES 

Enormous corporate surpluses were used in those days not 
to be saved for expected rainy seasons but were dumped into 
new and unnecessary plant expansions, into the call-money 
market of Wall Street, and gigantic stock bonanzas that 
defied reason and reasonable returns. 

CHAOS 


It was felt at that time that the enormous waste in our 
industrial system could not go on forever, with its unneces- 
sary duplication of productive facilities; the urge for newer 
and more up-to-date structures, with the consequent scrap- 
ping of still useful equipment and structures—the dead-end 
trails from which neither industry nor labor could extricate 
themselves and the profligate wasting of our natural 
resources. 

NEW DEAL LABOR HIGH LIGHTS 

Labor has truly been benefited by the legislation that has 
come from our New Deal Congresses and their predecessor, 
the democratically controlled Seventy-second Congress. It 
was these sessions that put through the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
prohibiting the use of “yellow dog” contracts by employers 
and limiting the use of Federal injunctions in labor disputes 
by prescribing that they must be preceded by public hearings. 
From them came the N. R. A., which embodied the noblest 
ideals of fair treatment in all history—the spreading of work 
among the adult unemployed through the elimination of 
child labor, radical reduction of working hours, increasing 
the purchasing power of the masses through the establish- 
ment of minimum wages, the stimulation of labor-union 
organizations, the abolition of unfair competition among 
businessmen. We obtained the prevailing wage provision in 
the relief appropriations, compulsory unemployment and 
old-age insurance, the Government contracts bill setting 
wage and hour standards for workers on governmental con- 
tracts, the Strikebreaker Act barring interstate transporta- 
tion under heavy penalty of men brought in to interfere with 
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peaceful picketing in labor disputes, the Air Transport Act 
making provisions of the Railway Act apply to air carriers’ 
employees, the railroad bill for displaced employees—to men- 
tion a few apart from the preponderant number of all bills 
benefiting the country as well as labor. 

PROOFS OF DISPARITY 


No better evidence of the acceptance of the need of liberal 
legislation has ever been better penned than that of the 
editorial of David Lawrence in the United States Daily for 
this week. 

On his feature editorial page, signed by himself, appear 
his thoughts on the adamant need for recognition of labor’s 
right by intransigent capital. His page is headed by the 
caption “Toward the Middle,” and in the bank we read, 
“Business should accept reasonable intervention by Govern- 
ment; manufacturers in their speeches last week asked for 
confidence and a removal of uncertainty, but did not them- 
selves present a policy of realism in world trade or labor 
relations.” 

He asked if capital “Is to remain unyielding on the 100- 
percent rightness of their views that all who differ with them 
must surrender honestly held convictions as being valueless?” 
Will the businessmen ever learn that the right of unioniza- 
tion is unilateral and hence none of the employer’s affair? 
He submits Editor Lawrence answers that question by im- 
plication in another proposal—Does anybody think a com- 
mittee of workmen dealing directly with an employer is as 
effective as a committee whose component members do not 
have to fear loss of job or discrimination if they talk perhaps 
too vehemently to the boss? 

It may be too much to hope that some such reversal of 
thought may be present at some future day over our present 
fair labor standards bill. Until that day you, my colleagues, 
must go forward as pioneers and we must avail ourselves 
of every tunnel through the mountains excavated by our 
predecessors. 


Dedication of Post Office and Federal Building at 
Salem, Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NAN WOOD HONEYMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE JAMES A. FARLEY, POST- 
MASTER GENERAL, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW POST 
OFFICE AND FEDERAL BUILDING, SALEM, OREG., OCTOBER 
16, 1937 


Mrs. HONEYMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following ad- 
dress of the Honorable James A. Farley, Postmaster General, 
at the dedication of the new post office and Federal building 
at Salem, Oreg.: 


It is a genuine pleasure to come to Salem on a happy occasion of 
this kind, and I want you to know that I am most appreciative of 
the honor which you have bestowed upon me by inviting me here 
today for the purpose of participating with you in the dedication 
of your new Federal building. 

The progressive and forward-looking policies which have long 
since been characteristic of the people in this section of the Pacific 
Northwest, and their high ideals of the purpose of government, 
have resulted in Oregon standing foremost in the fight for a new 
deal and a square deal for all the people. It is for this reason that 
in being in this enterprising city of Salem today, I feel that I am 
in the home of my friends. 

In assembling here today for the purpose of dedicating this splen- 
did new building, which is to be the home of the Federal Govern- 
ment in this city, we are marking another milestone in the civic 
and postal history of Salem. You have a civic heritage of which 
to be proud and as for your own post office, it ranks as one of the 
oldest in this section of the country, having been established as 
early as November 8, 1849, with J. B. McClane as the first postmaster. 








While on the subject of your local postal history you might be 
interested in learning that postal service played a vital role in 
the early and romantic history of the old Oregon Territory. Postal 
service from away back in the days of the old Roman Empire has 
been one of the mightiest imp:ements of human democracy and 
also in the development of states and nations in every corner of the 
globe. I doubt if anywhere in the history of this country postal 
service took a more conspicuous part in the development and ex- 
pansion of a given area than it did here in the old Oregon 
Territory. 

The problem of good postal service to the early settlers in this 
region was so important that an act of the old Territorial legisla- 
ture was passed, creating a post office department and authorizing 
the appointment of a postmaster general for the Oregon Territory 
with full power and authority to conduct the movement of the 
mails as he saw fit throughout the Territory. 

William G. T’Vault, editor of the old Oregon Spectator, the 
first newspaper published west of the Rocky Mountains, was 
named Postmaster General of the Territory. On February 5, 1846, 
in the first issue of the Spectator, Postmaster General T’Vault 
advertised for bids for carrying the mails once in 2 weeks on 
two routes. The Oregon Territory Post Office Department was 
doomed to failure, however, and a concerted public demand for 
the extension of the United States postal service in the Territory 
was made upon Congress. It was the settlers’ memorials and 
other appeals to the National Legislature that caused Congress 
to insert in the act of 1850, which established numerous post 
roads in the United States, a clause authorizing the establishment 
of nine through post roads in this section of the Territory. 

The mail service that was afforded those hardy pioneers of the 
old Oregon Territory less than a century ago, when the only 
mode of overland transportation was by pony express rider and 
stage coach, is in striking contrast to the many modern facilities 
which are provided in the Salem post office today. 

This new Federal building which we are dedicating today is 
one of several hundred new post-office buildings that have been 
and are now being constructed throughout the country under 
the present administration’s post-office building program. During 
the past 3 years Congress has provided funds for more than 
1,400 new post-office buildings throughout the country. Eight 
hundred and forty-six of these buildings have been completed 
or are in the course of construction, and it is anticipated 
that the remaining projects will be placed under contract within 
the next few months. Every State, Territory, and insular posses- 
sion shares in this vast building program, and I need not inform 
you of the tremendous impetus that this program of President 
Roosevelt has given to the building, heavy industries, and allied 
trades. It has resulted in thousands of men receiving employ- 
ment, both at the site of construction and in the production of 
the raw materials that have been used in the buildings. 

This particular project was authorized under the act of Con- 
gress of August 12, 1935, at which time $265,000 was allotted for 
the acquisition of a site and construction of this new Federal 
building here in Salem. On December 2, 1936, this amount was 
increased by $45,000, making a total of $310,000 available for 
consummation of the project. 

This new building will result in the residents of this com- 
munity receiving better mail service than they have had at any 
time in the past because of the enlarged and improved facilities, 
while at the same time it provides ideal working conditions for 
those public servants who work within its walls. 

On arriving in Oregon it was pleasing to find that this State 
is enjcying a substantial measure of prosperity and that there is 
noticeable a fine spirit of optimism and courage whenever the 
future is discussed. The same tale can be told of every State 
in the Union. This country is moving forward once again, and 
the people have little time and less patience with those who 
like to dispute the evidences of their own senses. To those of 
you who recognize facts when you see them the reason for this 
present encouraging state of affairs is obvious. This country is 
doing well under the administration of President Roosevelt, who 
has handled the most trying problems with rare skill and under- 
standing, and I know that the people of Oregon are grateful to 
him for the magnificent way in which he has fulfilled the prom- 
ises made 5 years ago. You had faith in him then. You empha- 
sized that faith last year, and we all know that your confidence 
in him is as great today as it was then. 

The purpose of government, and its only legitimate purpose, is 
to maintain and, if possible, increase the contentment and pros- 
perity of citizens generally. The task for which the Roosevelt 
administration was originally placed in power was to halt the 
downward spiral of business, decrease unemployment, substitute 
hope for despair, and not only to get the wheels of industry mov- 
ing again but to take such steps as might be necessary to prevent 
any future return of such complete economic collapse as we had 
from 1929 to 1933. 

As I said before, the success of any administration is dependent 
on the kind of government that administration has given the 
people. If it has satisfied the people, the party in power is 
continued in power. If it has failed, the people put another party 
in power, as they did in 1932 after our predecessors had shown 
an incapacity to meet a grave emergency. 

This new post-office building is only one of the many things 
on all sides that offers visible evidence of the many things that 
have been undertaken and accomplished by that great humani- 
tarian who now occupies the White House, your President and 
mine, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Today a citizen can put his savings in a bank with the absolute 
assurance that his money will be there when he wants it. That 
assurance is backed by the financial resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. I have reference, of course, to the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, which was enacted into law as part of the Presi- 
dent’s New Deal program and which guarantees bank deposits up 
to $5,000, a guaranty that the depositor never before possessed. 
The history of the collapse of 1929 and the subsequent banking 
crisis is too recent for me to have to remind you what this means 
to the many millions of our citizens. Never again will this coun- 
try see those long lines of panic-stricken people standing outside 
banks hoping that they can get to the withdrawal window before 
it closes for all time. 

With the aid and backing of his Government, the wage earner 
is today providing for his future security with the greatest of all 
nightmares, a dependent old age, gone forever. Perhaps of even 
greater importance is the President’s determination that what 
happened in 1929 and the resulting 4 years of economic chaos 
must never happen again. Overextension of credit for unbridled 
speculation, palming off of worthless stocks and bonds, whose 
chief value is the paper they are printed on, all these are being 
eliminated as rapidly as possible. The day of the financial rack- 
eteer is over. 

There is no need for me to cover the whole list. Everybody 
knows the work of the Civilian Conservation Corps, which gave 
thousands of young men a chance to get off the street corners 
and engage in a far-reaching conservation program which will pay 
rich dividends, not only in this generation, but in the generations 
to come. The Federal Government came to the rescue of thousands 
of communities with money for public improvements, already too 
long delayed. Thousands upon thousands of farms and homes 
have been saved through the intervention of the Government, 
and tremendous strides have been made by President Roosevelt 
and his administration in the fight against soil erosion and floods. 

Thanks to President Roosevelt, the time is coming when the 
fact that this is the finest country in the world will really mean 
that to all and not to the privileged few. 

He has brought this country through the greatest economic 
crisis in its history. Future generations will appreciate his great- 
ness, even more than we do today, and the people of Salem will 
regard this useful and worthy addition to your institutions as a 
memorial to the wisdom, the humanity, and the farsighted public 
interest of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

A great deal is being said these days about Government in 
business. It is quite a controversial subject. Be that as it may, 
the United States Postal Service is the one business which ts car- 
ried on by the Government with unanimous approval 

The Post Office Department is rendering a service which, al- 
though an indispensable governmental function, is paid for by the 
public in the same manner as you pay for services provided by 
private concerns, except, of course, that the Postal Service is not 
conducted for profit. While its primary purpose is the receipt, 
transportation, and delivery of the mails, it carries on other ac- 
tivities necessary to complete the regular functions of the mails, 
such as the registration and insurance of letters and parcels, and 
the c. o. d. facilities. 

The Post Office Department wound up the fiscal year 1931 with a 
net postal deficit in round numbers of more than $98,000,000; the 
fiscal year 1932 ended with a net postal deficit of more than $152,- 
000,000; and there was a net postal deficit in the fiscal year 1933 
of more than $50,000,000. The deficit for 1933 was incurred not- 
withstanding that at the beginning of that year the postage rate 
on all first-class matter was raised from 2 to 3 cents, which in- 
creased the revenues of the Department approximately $75,000,000. 
The present administration assumed office in March 1933, 4 months 
before the end of that fiscal year and too late to exercise any 
marked effect on the finances of the Department for that year. 

The fiscal year 1934 was the first full year of operation under 
this administration. At the beginning of that year the postage rate 
on local first-class matter was reduced from 3 to 2 cents. This 
reduction resulted in an annual loss of more than $20,000,000 in 
revenue. With postage receipts for the year $900,000 below the 
receipts for the previous year, the Department showed a net postal. 
surplus of more than $12,000,000. 

The fiscal year 1935 was ended with a net postal surplus of 
approximately $5,000,000. 

The 40-hour-week law and the transfer of the custody of post- 
office buildings from the Treasury Department to the Post Office 
Department brought an increase in expenditures of $60,000,000 
during the fiscal year 1936. Notwithstanding, the year ended with 
a net postal deficit of less than $17,000,000. 

The latest financial reports of the Department, which I now have 
on my desk in Washington, indicate that for the fiscal year 1937 
another net postal surplus will be shown. 

Some critics have pointed out that while surpluses were shown 
for the fiscal years 1934 and 1935, the Department drew substan- 
tial sums from the Treasury to meet expenses in those years. 
In this connection, let me remind you that large sums were also 
drawn from the Treasury during the fiscal years 1931, 1932, and 
1933, and that these sums, like those drawn from the Treasury 
during the fiscal years of this administration, were to cover the 
cost of services rendered by the Department free under the law, 
or at less than cost, or to pay aviation and merchant marine 
subsidies which the law required to be paid through the Post 
Office Department. 

It was after taking credit for such so-called nonpostal items 
that the previous administration showed deficits ranging from 
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650,000,000 to $152,000,000 a year, and it was after taking credit 
for such items that this administration has shown annual sur- 
pluses, with the exception of the fiscal year 1936, when the 40- 
hour-week law and the transfer of the custody of post-office 
buildings from the Treasury Department added $60,000,000 a 
year to the Department’s expenses. 

It has been a source of pleasure to have been able to participate 
in these ceremonies with the citizens of Salem. In making use 
of the modern postal facilities which will be found in this new 
bullding, may I express the hope that you will find every happi- 
mess and success. 


Wage and Hour Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the wage and hour Dill 
now being considered by this House is to my mind the most 
important piece of social legislation in the program of our 
great President. For over 100 years the laboring people of 
our country have in many instances been persecuted and 
kept in almost a condition of servitude by grasping, greedy, 
and conscienceless tycoons of industry. The manner in 
which many of these individuals have treated their em- 
ployees both as to wages and to the number of hours they 
compelled them to work would put Simon Legree to shame. 

You have heard, during the course of the debate of this 
bill, instances where people are compelled to work as much 
as 100 hours a week for a paltry five or six dollars. These 
were not figments of the imaginations of the Members of this 
House, because the accusations were accompanied by records 
from various State departments of labor, plus records from 
some of the employers themselves. 

In the great city of New York, from which I was elected, 
there are hundreds of thousands of unfortunate human beings 
who are earning less than $16 a week despite the fact that 
the standard of living in this metropolis is the highest of any 
city in the world. These people are compelled, due to their 
low earning power, to live in tenements that are not fit for 
human habitation. Likewise, they are compelled to limit 
their diet to food which is often harmful to their physical 
well-being. This condition exists not only in the city of New 
York, but is prevalent throughout the entire breadth of these 
United States. 

How often in the last few days have we heard of sharecrop- 
pers, poor whites, and the many other classes who are com- 
pelled under the present economic system to live in almost 
degradation because of the fact that they are underpaid for 
the work that they do. 

Gentlemen, this is the first Congress that has ever had the 
honesty and the courage to face this terrific problem which 
is a blot on the escutcheon of the most prosperous nation on 

‘the earth. Since we have had the courage to face the 
question, let us not do things halfway. Let us give to these 
people a wage and hour bill that will be substantial. Let 
us set a minimum wage that will make it possible for them 
to live in better homes, to eat more substantial foods, to 
clothe themselves fittingly, and to educate their children. 

My thought is that many of the Members of this House 
who were opposed to this bill were opposed to it because 
of the fact that they have among either their clients or 
their set of social acquaintances mill owners and other 
exploiters of labor. If such is the case, to these men I 
now address myself and I beg them, in the name of this 
country and in the name of its people, to please cast all per- 
sonal reasons aside and support this bill so that hundreds 
and thousands of children who are in this country may have 
the same opportunity to advance educationally, socially, 
and morally that they have had. Let us pay these people 
a wage that will make it possible to live in the homes that 
we are building under the great housing plan of our Presi- 
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dent. Let us raise the standards of this bill from 40 to 
50 cents an hour and America will not only scon be out 
of the depression due to the greater spending power of its 
people, but will also see the greatest days of prosperity 
that the Nation has ever known. 

I, therefore, ask you to vote for my amendment increas- 
ing the terms of this bill from 40 to 50 cents per hour. 


A Year in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. EDWARD L. O’NEILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EDWARD L. O'NEILL, OF NEW 
JERSEY, DECEMBER 18 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include a radio address which I will 
deliver tonight over the network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I have long felt that those who are the 
Nation’s representatives could more thoroughly sound the attitude 
and opinions of the people they represent by holding in their 
districts, at periodic intervals, forum meetings to which all regis- 
tered voters might be invited. Having announced my intention to 
try such a method of contact, I engaged for tonight the auditorium 
of the East Orange (N. J.) High School, but due to the work 
demanded by the special session of Congress it has become neces- 
sary to postpone the meeting until a date in February or March. 

Through the courtesy of station WOL of Washington and WOR 
and L. Bamberger & Co., of Newark, N. J., for which courtesy I 
give my appreciation, I am able instead to speak from the Nation’s 
Capital to the people of the Eleventh New Jersey District, whom 
it is my honor to represent in the Seventy-fifth Congress and sub- 
mit in somewhat limited measure a report on the year in Congress. 
In a few days the Seventy-fifth Congress will adjourn its second, 
an extraordinary session called by the President of the United 
States for the purpose of considering certain emergent conditions. 

PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


The four most important points in the President’s message are 
those which I will discuss tonight—taxes, wage and hour legisla- 
tion, housing, and agricultural relief. They affect every person in 
the Nation. They are particularly appropriate, relating as they do 
to a general condition which becomes increasingly apparent every 
day. Now, those who will be critical of my thoughts tonight should 
know first that I am too young to be reactionary in the political 
sense of the word and that I am conservative only insofar as it 
can apply to a desire to hold fast to the great traditions of a great 
Nation, giving every opportunity possible for a finer, more decent 
living for the great numbers of the people. They should know that 
I believe in and advocate the widest possible civil liberty under 
the law. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 


During the last 2 weeks two members of the President's Cabinet 
have spoken on fascism and civil liberties. I was glad to read 
their speeches and glad they said what they did. I think that 
We are all against fascism, but fascism is not the only form of 
state we must be concerned about. 

Now if Spain wants Franco, Spain may have him. If Spain wants 
the Reds let Spain take the Reds, or the Reds take Spain. If the 
Germans are happy under Hitler—and I doubt it—-they may keep 
him. If Russia feels that she is democratic now that Stalin has 
permitted an election, that’s Russia's business. But when the 
smoothly cunning apostles of any of them come here to expound 
their subversive alien theories and to agitate civil unrest, it be- 
comes your business and mine and make no mistake about it— 
they are here! They have their champions and spokesmen in high 
places and their battle plan is the “liberation of American democ- 
racy.” Let me ask, ladies and gentlemen, where else in all the 
world are people so free of their Government as we are? Why 
then do we permit in our midst the organization and functioning 
of groups designed, under the cloak of advocates of civil liberty, 
to change and overthrow our form of Government. 

“FOR A SOVIET AMERICA” 

Recently in the city of New York the Communist Party held a 
convention. Banners strung about Madison Square Garden car- 
ried the slogan, “For a Soviet America.” Three thousand men rose 
and with clenched fists upraised cried, “For a Soviet America.” 
Do we—indeed do they who are not its leaders—know what it 
means? Closely allied with the Communist Party is a high-sound- 
ing “League Against War and Fascism.” Now just being Amer- 
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ican—a real American I mean—presupposes that one is against 
war and fascism and the interesting thing about this organization 
is that it has never issued any pronouncement against another 
menace to Democratic Government—soviet fascism. 

If this so-called League Against War and Fascism would change 
its mame to the “League Against War and Civil War, Fascism, 
and Communism,” that would be something, but that could not be, 
for that would mean a break in their united front. We will con- 
cede that communism is against war and fascism, but communism 
is not against civil war because out of civil war emerges the soviet 
form of fascism. For that we need look only upon the desecrated 
and torn land of Spain in her present sorrow because she did not 
see. Why, too, do we permit another flank in this united front 
to collect money here to prolong the strife in Spain? They are 
high-sounding, too, “The Friends of Spanish Democracy.” Now, 
no matter which side wins in Spain, Spain will not know democ- 
racy, and a recent report by the Federal Government indicates that 
but a small percentage of the money solicited found its way to 
Spain. The rest was spent, and is being spent, here to spread the 
propaganda of the Soviet State. 


LABOR’S FALSE FRIENDS 


These organizations would make it appear that they carry labor’s 
banner, and when labor finally realizes that they are but false and 
expedient friends and casts them out labor will make more prog- 
ress by doing so than since the first workers guild of centuries 
ago until now. We must remember that our rights of free speech, 
free press, and assemblage are recognized by our Government, 
which itself is derived from the people; and all must understand, 
and those who do not must be taught, that liberty implies obedi- 
ence to legitimate authority. Now, my friends, it is a fact well 
known that no Communist or “red,” no agitator of any label, will 
make a convert of a contented, propertied worker. There are con- 
ditions and facts which must be recognized, not only by labor but 
by capital as well. If our form of society is to go on as we know 
and cherish it, then capital must cure the cause of social unrest, 
and the cure is a fair wage under decent working conditions, and 
the wage contract should as soon as possible be modified so that 
the worker will have a share in the profits, management, and 
ownership of industry. There are two extreme errors concerning 
profits—--one is the liberalist error that capital is entitled to all of 
the profits; the other is the Marxist error that labor is entitled 
to all of the profits. In between is the golden mean that since 
both capital and labor share in the production of wealth each 
should share to some extent in the profits. 


LIBERTY NOT UNBOUNDED LICENSE 


Just as labor must not believe its antilaw and order leaders who 
teach that liberty is unbounded license, so must the employer 
know that capitalism has its responsibilities to the hands that 
produce the Nation’s wealth. No workman will ever sit down on 
his machine if he knows that he can derive from working the 
machine a fair and decent wage. Capital and labor each has its 
responsibilities to the other, and the Government, derived of 
both, should be the protector of both. 

For the purpose of enabling and extending that protection to 
industry, labor, and the whole Nation, the special session was 
called. The legislative items I mentioned in my opening each 
have a bearing on the well-being and security of the Nation. 
I am glad to recall an interview by a member of the staff of 
the New York Times, which appeared in that newspaper on 
Sunday, October 4, 1936, before my election to Congress, in which 
I stated my opposition to the capital-gains and undistributed- 
profits taxes. Both are inequitable and unjust and should be 
repealed or revised. The undistributed-profits tax destroys re- 
serves necessary for expansion of plant and pay rolls. Feeling 
that action toward this end during the present session would have 
a@ most beneficial effect upon business and employment, I joined 
in an effort to require immediate consideration, but the urgency 
of other legislation and the long debates on the farm and wage- 
and-hours bills prevented it. It is reasonably certain that they 
will be acted upon shortly after the opening of the session on 
January 3. 

During the special session a bill was passed to formulate a 
program for the farmers. After listening to the debate on the 
bill for nearly 2 weeks I cast my vote against the passage of the 
agricultural bill. The theme of this legislation is the’philosophy 
of scarcity all over again. Under it the Government will pay 
certain considerations to the farmer for planting only so much 
of a given commodity in so much of the acreage of his farm. 
He may devote the acreage taken out of any commodity to grow 
certain other commodities but not other alternatives. He will 
have to plow with a lawbook in his hands. 

In our cities this winter perhaps none will starve, but cer- 
tainly many are going to be hungry. Many will not have suffi- 
cient with which to clothe themselves, and I am thinking how 
well could be used any surplus of food or cotton. Perhaps no 
single one of us knows the solution. But solution there must 
be, and it would seem the approach is not by way of the problem 
of so-called overproduction but to meet the problem of distribu- 
tion. The principle is morally wrong and on that basis in my 
opinion cannot be either politically or economically right. I hope 
that it will be possible to balance the Budget and if it can be done 
without further injuring the least fortunate of the country I 
shall vote for it. But I do not feel that I will be able to sub- 
scribe to any program of curtailment that will involve further 
reductions in Government relic! or W. P. A. activities unless 
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will be enacved before the adjournment of the special sessic 
the liberalizing amendments to the National Housing Act 
amendments make it possible for one to buy or build a home with 
10 percent of the total cost as a down payment Two million 
low-cost homes are needed in America. The broadening of the 
opportunity under the F. H. A. should put a real dent in that 
number. The Seventy-fifth Congress passed legislation to eradicate 
slum conditions and make possible the erection of decent, livable 
homes in their stead, and, realizing that a measure of emergency 
still exists for many who found it necessary to turn to the Federal 
Government through the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, steps 
are being taken to enact legislation reducing the interest obli- 
gation and extending the period of amortization. 

The fourth point in the President's message is wage and hour 
legislation, the principle of which I have earnestly and vigorously 
supported. Passed by the Senate during the first session, an 
amendment was substituted in the House, and last night, after a 
week of debate that was no little of the time acrimonious, the 
substitute bill was recommitted to the House Committee on Labor. 
I voted to send the bill back to committee. The principle of the 
bill was sound—a minimum wage of $16 a week. If the provisions 
of the amended bill could have been invoked to put manufac- 
turers in other sections of the country on a comparable basis of 
competition with the industries in my State, I would have voted 
for its passage; but for material improvement for worker and em- 
ployer in the industrial sections of the East the bill held no 
promise. A wage bill allowing no differentials—the right to make 
exceptions sectionally and otherwise—should be written Em- 
ployers and employees in my district have both indicated their 
opposition to the terms of the bill, and with the pulling and tear- 
ing of a divided house of labor the common interest of labor and 
industry could not be served. Considering the gravity of the situ- 
ation as a result of the sinking of one of our naval vessels in 
Chinese waters, those of us who are not charged with the responsi- 
bility of conducting the country’s foreign affairs may well leave the 
supervision of policy and subsequent action to the President and 
to the Department of State. I had intended to discuss with you 
tonight the neutrality law, but for this reason I have omitted any 
observations on it. 

I wish that the time would enable me to review the work of 
Congress in greater detail. You will observe, I am sure, how 
closely intertwined with your daily life is the Nation's legislation. 
What your Representative is doing should at all times command 
your lively interest—for your interest and in the interest of honest, 
representative government. 

One of the privileges of Members of Congress is the designation 
of cadets and midshipmen. Tonight I wish to announce the 
designation of Russell J. Cooper, Jr., of East Orange, to West 
Point, and John P. Breslin, of Orange, tc Annapolis. I congratu- 
late them and hope that they will fulfill the never modest hopes 
of their parents and that they will serve their country well and 
faithfully. 

It is nearly Christmas and I hope that the holy season will 
bring blessings to all of you. Let it be that those of our fellow 
citizens who celebrate their solemn religious feasts at other sea- 
cons of the year share now in our joys. 

My first year in the Congress as your Representative has been a 
busy, happy one. Many thanks to those of you who made it 
possible for me to have the great honor of being your voice in the 
Nation. To all of you—-a Happy Christmas and an abundant 
New Year. 

Thank you and good night. 
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California’s Interest in Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, a copy cf the annual report of 
the general manager of the California Fruit Exchange came 
into my hands the other day. I was particularly interested 
in the information given therein, showing that a remarkable 
increase in the volume of export shipments of California 
deciduous fruits had taken place during the shipping season 
just ended. 

These exports, which extend all over the world, amounted 
to 1,337 carloads, an increase of 237 carloads over the year 
1936, or an increase of over 21 percent. The f. o. b. value of 
this fruit in California amounted to $1,467,580. A vigorous 
sales campaign is now being conducted in important markets 
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of the world, with the design of making the name of Cali- 
fornia fruits a byword in foreign markets. 

Since much of this increase had occurred in countries 
with which the United States had entered into reciprocal- 
trade agreements where tariff concessions had been given us 
on these products, I concluded that it would be of some in- 
terest to examine more fully into California’s stake in foreign 
trade. As a result of this examination, it has become ap- 
parent to me that my State has an even greater interest in 
foreign trade than I had previously understood. 

It developed that approximately one-fourth of the workers 
of the State gain their livelihood directly from producing 
articles sold abroad. Many other workers and businessmen 
are dependent on imported raw materials. Tin, for example, 
used in the tin-can industry, whose output in 1935 was 
valued at $44,305,000, is one of the essential imports utilized 
in California industry. 

A third large group includes those engaged in transporta- 
tion, shipping, port work, banking, financing, and other 
services which add time and place utility to both exported 
and imported products. These services constitute the con- 
necting link between all groups of interests—producers, ex- 
porters, importers, and consumers. Finally, every citizen of 
California is interested in the peace aspects of liberal trade 
between nations. 

IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS TO CALIFORNIA 


That California’s prosperity and well-being are closely 
identified with foreign trade is not a subject for debate. 
This State has a vital interest in foreign commerce and 
consequently in the Government’s trade-agreements pro- 
gram, which has for its purpose the modification of trade- 
strangling barriers. Through the negotiation of trade agree- 
ments with foreign countries the Government is providing a 
means for restoring the foreign trade of the United States 
as a whole, and California has a large investment dependent 
upon the success of this program. Because of its resources 
and geographical location California industries have been 
built upon the basis of exporting a comparatively large pro- 
portion of their production. From the early days California 
has had to look in two directions for the sale of her surplus 
products—to the eastern part of the United States and 
Europe and to the Far East. California was one of the 
greatest sufferers on account of trade barriers. It probably 
furnishes a larger percentage of more exported products 
than any other State. California producers of fresh, dried, 
and canned fruits in particular have seen the unfavorable 
effects of decreased foreign trade during the depression. In 
the past 2 years they have enjoyed a more normal level of 
export trade. 

In the attempts of isolationists to minimize the importance 
of export trade it is frequently said that only a small per- 
centage of the total production is exported. This may be 
true in a number of instances, particularly when the total 
production of the United States is included, but this over-all 
average conceals the importance of exports to a particular 
community or State. For example, figures show that about 
26 percent of the production of canned sardines are exported 
from the United States. This represents a comparatively 
large proportion of domestic production, but 97 percent of 
the exported sardines are produced in California. In some 
instances, such as canned peaches and dried apricots, more 
than 99 percent of that portion exported from the United 
States originates in California. The whole economy of the 
State is built upon the necessity for exports. Past trade 
policies of the United States have not taken the true interest 
of California into proper consideration. The trade-agree- 
ments program, which, strangely enough, has not had the 
support of some members of the California delegation in 
Congress, is an attempt to gradually reverse the unfavorable 
Policy so that the vital interests of the State may be safe- 
guarded and promoted. 

By means of mutually beneficial trade agreements with 
foreign countries, involving carefully considered adjustments 
of the American tariff on one hand and the reduction or 
removal of excessive foreign tariffs and trade barriers on 
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the other, the Government is expanding foreign markets for 
both agricultural and industrial products. In every one of 
the 16 trade agreements, concessions have been obtained 
which are of direct benefit to California agriculture and 
industry. Furthermore, the people of this State are shar- 
ing the general economic improvement which may, to an 
important extent, be attributed to the stimulation of for- 
eign markets for American agricultural and industrial 
products. 

California produces by far the greater part of our com- 
mercial crops of apricots, artichokes, and olives; is the lead- 
ing producer of asparagus, carrots, lettuce, avocados, canta- 
loupes, oranges, lemons, dates, figs, grapes, peaches, plums, 
and prunes; and is a principal producer of apples, grape- 
fruit, strawberries, watermelons, celery, onions, potatoes, 
and tomatoes. 

In the industrial field, petroleum products, agricultural, 
electrical, and other machinery, and motor vehicles, air- 
craft, and films are among important products of which 
California exports substantial quantities. California ranks 
third among petroleum-producing States; and refined petro- 
leum products, together with crude petroleum, comprise the 
State’s most important export. Valued at $138,491,000 in 
1929, California’s exports of crude petroleum and refined 
products decreased by 56 percent to $60,136,000 in 1932. 
Concessions have been obtained in a number of agreements 
on a relatively wide range of petroleum products. 

There are those who desire to know something of the 
results of the program in terms of trade. The trade results 
of the program show an appreciably expanded volume of 
foreign trade in both directions. Exports of the United 
States have increased at a greater rate to the trade-agree- 
ment countries than to nonagreement countries. This is a 
practical test of the program which cannot well be dis- 
missed. 

During the first three quarters of 1937 exports to trade- 
agreement countries increased by 44.5 percent over a similar 
period of 1936; exports to the nonagreement countries in- 
creased by 33 percent. Imports from the trade-agreement 
countries for the first 9 months of 1937 increased by 27.4 
percent over the corresponding period of 1936; imports from 
nonagreement countries increased by 44.4 percent. The 
greater relative increase in imports from nonagreement coun- 
tries clearly indicates that the United States is not being 
flooded by imports as a result of trade agreements. This 
greater increase from nonagreement countries largely repre- 
sents imports of raw materials, such as tin and vegetable 
oils, which keep the wheels of industry going in California and 
elsewhere. 

The two currents of trade with agreement countries have 
been running somewhat parallel, with an increase in ex- 
ports to those countries of $276,824,000, and imports from 
them of $202,933,000 for the first three quarters of 1937, over 
the corresponding period of 1936. This is the best tangible 
record of the results of trade agreements now available. 

So much for the general picture. There may be those who 
want to know just how California has specifically benefited 
from the expanded trade. Fortunately there are some figures 
available which indicate rather definitely that California 
has been the beneficiary of some of these agreements in 
terms of specific increases of exports. The specific informa- 
tion given below does not purport to be the complete and 
full picture of the results of trade agreements, but is meant 
to furnish some illustrations. 

In volume of trade and concessions obtained, the Cana- 
dian agreement was probably the most important agreement 
to the State of California. In the fiscal year 1929-30, the 
United States shipped to Canada $28,000,000 worth of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, but owing to drastic tariff increases 
adopted by both countries in 1930, this trade had shrunk to 
$11,000,000 in 1933-34. As a result of the Canadian trade 
agreement, the Canadian duties on fresh vegetables were 
generally cut in half, or from 30 to 15 percent ad valorem, 
while duties on fresh fruits were generally reduced by 25 
percent. These lowered Canadian duties have greatly en- 
larged the market opportunities for California producers. 
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Encouraging increases in exports of products such as are 
produced and exported from California to Canada and other 
countries are indicated below. 


United States; exports to Canada (among those on which Canada 
reduced duties) 


Preagree- First agree- 
ment year ment year 
1935 1936 


$1, 770, 000 
776, 000 
627, 000 
281, 000 
401, 000 
162, 000 
443, 000 
450, 000 
293, 000 


$2, 066, 000 
iit cnanceawhminnnn iniccdidigeslitioeataiatiaeeti elitist 
Grapes . 

a ilgie e alapiaeaecniaidiil 7 423, 000 
549, 000 
302, 000 
771, 000 
665, 000 
537, 000 


Pears ‘ 
Plums and prunes 
Nuts vl 
Lettuce... 
Tomatoes. . 


United States exports to Cuba (among those on which Cuba 
reduced duties) 


Second 
agreement 
year (Sep- 

tember 

1935 to 

August 

1936) 


First agree- | 
ment year 
(Septem- 
ber 1934 
to August 
1935) 


Preagree- 
| ment year 
(Septem- 
ber 1933 
to August 
1934) 


Milled rice 

Canned peaches, pears, etc............-- 
Canned sardines..-.-- 

Unexposed films and phe 

Radio apparatus__........ 


$978, 000 
113, 000 
128, 000 
192, 000 | 
790, 000 


$843, 000 
145, 000 
231, 000 


United States erports to France (among those on which France 
reduced duties or enlarged quotas) 





First agree- 
ment year 
(July 1936- 
June 1937) 


| Preagree- 

ment year 
| (July 1935- 
} June 1936) | 


Borax ac I a $120, 000 $206, 000 
Dried raisins : asia diets anigsa emis datcaninace heel 352, 000 456, 000 
Dried prunes_.-.. : 2, 324, 000 2, 710, 000 
Conserved fish (canned salmon) -...............-....-. 3, 000 166, 000 
GI sccantnnaene 779, 000 | 1, 195, 000 


United States exports to Belgium (on which Belgium reduced 
duties) 


First agree- 
ment year 
(May 1935- 
April 1936) 


Preagree- 

ment year 
(May 1954- 
April 1935) 


Dried apricots 

EE Ss vic cahdticsiecntvaqnninietactieageien 
Prunes 

CANINE SEINE, «0s: a inaeuiiiettieeiamnnndenamameiainiatii 


$120, 000 
71, 000 
308, 000 
144, 000 


$176, 000 


194, 000 





IMPORTANCE TO CALIFORNIA OF IMPORTED RAW MATERIALS 


The significance of import trade to the United States, and 
to California in particular, cannot be gaged merely by the 
value or volume figures standing alone. The ramifications 
of the movement must be studied in relation to industries 
which may or may not participate directly in foreign trade. 
The entry of crude materials or semimanufactured products 
for use in manufacturing branches of many domestic indus- 
tries is often essential to their very existence. A point worth 
emphasizing is the fact that the ability of foreign producers 
to dispose of their raw materials enables those countries to 
purchase California products. Short-sighted “buy national” 
propaganda would, if really effective in this country and in 
foreign countries, destroy mutually profitable foreign trade 
and play havoc with many domestic industries, particularly 
those in California. The larger the sales of certain raw mate- 
rials to us, the more foreign countries will be able to buy such 
export products as fruits, films, borax, copper, oil products, 
machinery, automobiles, and many other typical American 
commodities in which the United States excels in production. 
Such exports are exchanged for tin (probably the most im- 
portant single import to California industries), nickel, rubber, 


1,055,000 | 
903,000 | 





162,000 | 
989, 000 | 


127,000 | 
327,000 | 





continent of the world. These imported products keep the 
wheels of industry going in many important lines of produc- 
tion. Thus, the indiscriminate talk of imports depriving wage 
earners of their jobs has no basis in fact. Every import gives 
some employment. This side of trade is too often overlooked 
by critics of the trade-agreements program. For illustration, 
without the imports of tin at least a half dozen important 
California industries would close down and unemployment 
would immediately result. 

In this connection it may be pertinent to consider for a 
moment some of the ramifications of the importation of this 
one raw material. As indicated above, the value of the 
products of the tin-can industry in California amounted to 
$44,305,000 in 1935. That volume of business in itself is of 
substantial importance to the State of California. More- 
over, the use of preserved foods, largely made possible by tin 
containers, has had an incalculable effect in the diversifica- 
tion of our modern life. It has greatly facilitated the indus- 
trial development of the United States. Tin containers make 
it possible for the palatable and appetizing California prod- 
ucts to be enjoyed at all seasons of the year in the most 
remote corners of the globe. 

The value of canned and dried fruits and vegetables, 
juices, preserves, sauces, and so forth, alone amounted to the 
stupendous sum of $174,012,000 in 1935. In that year the 
California fruit and vegetable canning and drying industry 
employed, on an average, more than 30,000 people. A large 
proportion of these workers depend on exports as well as on 
imported tin for their existence. Add to this the production 
of canned fish, condensed and evaporated milk, meat pack- 
ing to some extent, paints, pigments, and varnishes, pe- 
troleum products, and vegetable cooking oils and one begins 
to realize the ramifications of one single imported product. 

Imported materials for the industries producing rubber 
tires and tubes, soaps, chemicals, electrical machinery, and 
others might be similarly treated. 

SHIPPING AND RELATED INTERESTS 

The important ports and the shipping industry of Cali- 
fornia, together with the banking and financing of foreign 
trade, have much to gain through any program which will 
increase the movement of goods in international trade. The 
United States is attempting to rebuild its merchant marine. 
To do this on a sound basis the transportation system must 
have in-bound as well as out-bound freight. Without traffic 
in both directions, sea voyages turn out to be losing ventures. 
With freight moving in only one direction the rates would 
have to be very high. The transportation of imports and 
exports provides employment for thousands of workers. The 
dock workers and others are not interested in imports as 
distinguished from exports. They are interested in handling 
cargo, which means employment. The carriage of import 
freight from the chief seaports is just as important to rail- 
roads as carrying products to those same seaports for ex- 
portation. The financing and insuring of such shipments 
give business to banks and insurance companies all over the 
United States. 

Shipping and these allied activities constitute important 
California activities. Transportation has become a struc- 
ture directly or indirectly affecting many elements of the 
State’s economy, particularly in the major business com- 
munities. In 1929 exports and imports aggregating $649,- 
000,000 passed through the customs districts of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. By 1932 this trade had been reduced 
in value to approximately $234,000,000, and the consequent 
repercussions of this tremendous decline were felt through- 
out the State. Statistics indicate that by 1935 California’s 
total foreign trade recovered to about $334,000,000, and there 
are indications that this has further increased since trade 
agreements have gone into effect. 

OTHER BENEFITS OF EXPANDED FOREIGN COMMERCE 


There is another side to this question of the importance 
of trade agreements to the State of California. Greater in- 
dustrial activity is promoted by a sound commercial policy 
such as the trade-agreements program involves. There is 


copra, silk, and other basic raw materials drawn from every a direct interrelationship between prosperity of any section 
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of the country and prosperity of the country as a whole. 
Thus California stands in a strategic position to gain from 
benefits of the trade agreements to other sections of the 
country. For example, increased exports of automobiles 
from Detroit, Mich., may well set in motion a series of eco- 
nomic activities which means a greater demand for California 
raw materials and a greater consumption of California fruits 
and vegetables in this industrial center. 

In addition to the obvious material benefits of foreign com- 
merce, there is another side that is of intense interest to 
us all. That is the importance of trade as an agent of 
peace. The President, in a message to the recent Foreign 
Trade Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, said: 

The tmportance of the trade-agreements program as a movement 


for peace perhaps transcends the importance of the material bene- 
fits to be gained from it. 


Millions of workers throughout the world are dependent 
upon foreign markets for a livelihood. To cut off those mar- 
kets is to cut off their means of existence. There has been too 
much gambling of this sort with the livelihood of millions 
during the last decade. Other millions, in order to earn a 
living, must have access to raw materials not produced in 
their own countries. International trade—by permitting an 
exchange of commodities, and by making raw materials avail- 
able to all—is the surest guaranty yet devised to stay the 
madness of war—a disaster for all. The citizens of California 
have a large stake in any program devised to promote and 
maintain peace. 


The New National Housing Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have actively 
supported and am voting for this legislation to liberalize and 
enlarge the scope of the National Housing Act of 1934, of 
which I was one of the original sponsors. 

In his message to Congress of November 27, 1937, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said: 

As a practicable means of encouraging and facilitating a more 
effective operation of private enterprise and private capital in the 
housing field, I am suggesting enlargement of the framework of 
the National Housing Act in the light of actual experience. This 
legislation, enacted by the Congress in 1934, provided a new finan- 
cial mechanism applicable to all types of lending institutions that 
make loans for housing purposes. Enabling legislation giving 
effect to this new mechanism was subsequently enacted by all the 
States. Within the limits of the types of housing to which it 
applies, it has proved to be both popular and practical. 


This act will encourage institutions making housing loans 
by insuring mortgages up to 90 percent of the appraised 
value not in excess of $5,400, and up to 90 percent on first 
$6,000 plus 80 percent of balance up to $10,000, and will make 
it easier for the borrowers by requiring a down payment of 
only 10 percent and an over-all carrying charge of but 5 per- 
cent, thereby substantially reducing the cost of financing the 
construction of new homes. 

Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt has repeatedly stated that 
one-third of the American people are ill-housed, and it is 
estimated that we need 800,000 new homes a year for the 
next 5 years just to catch up on the Nation’s actual housing 
shortage. Eight hundred thousand new homes at $4,000 
each, the estimated cost, would mean a capital expenditure 
of $3,200,000,000 per year, or a total of $16,000,000,000 in the 
next 5 years, in order to provide 4,000,000 new homes dur- 
ing that period, which are sadly needed. 

BENEFITS TO LABOR IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 

It is estimated that 800,000 homes, at $4,000 each, would 

require 6,000,000,000 board feet of lumber and 120,000,000 
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man-hours of work for loggers, sawmill workers, salesmen, 
clerks, and others. 
BENEFITS TO LABOR IN ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

It is estimated that approximately one-third of the entire 
capital expenditure, or more than a billion dollars per year 
would be paid in wages to carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
painters, bricklayers, and others who would be employed. 

Building experts have estimated the items of building ma- 
terials which would be required in the construction of 800,000 
homes per year to be as follows: 


Cubic yards of stone or gravel__................... 22, 400, 000 
REE DOCS GE TR oe on cc enciconcnmesconenenees 1, 520, 000, 000 
. Oo Be Ee 1, 816, 000, 000 
ED INNIS: “CI ataiicseiccaictsseeit tap tincehdsirmmnnitaetsnepininiailaiadite 4, 800, 000 
Gallons of paint and varnish__.........-..---.--- 27, 200, 000 
aE ciate sine ec signnschvcneis ws adios uhcemsticchnits dea enact 10, 400, 000 
TT Ge We INNO 8 eke anaes negaecnaeee 16, 000, 000 
i De 4, 800, 000 
PN eng eho nto 19, 200, 000 
Be SUI cicnsntnctisiniesisenmnianiniliistiiinbeiendinenatiaaatidinsiiinetandens 9, 600, 000 
a Re 800, 000 
I I aceasta tieisannieegeaiensaegaininieaniidiie 800, COO 
PE NN ccicdimiiinnndnetnianentiiincmeewe 800, 000 
I Rncdicinitcnadianintten ttihnitimntiininnnineine 800, 000 


Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned but a few of the scores of 
materials and articles necessary to housing and home build- 
ing and which will furnish jobs and employment for people 
who will spend their wages in making purchases from mer- 
chants and storekeepers. This will result in depleting the 
store stocks of goods and merchandise and create new orders 
to manufacturers and factories so as to replenish the stocks, 
providing more jobs and the payment of more wages and 
that revolving process and turn-over of business which cause 
prosperity and good times. 

Mr. Speaker, the housing program made possible by this 
legislation will constitute one of the greatest achievements 
of this administration. 


Industrial Expansion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS R. AMLIE, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. AMLIE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech which 
I delivered recently over the radio: 


I shall talk to you briefly tonight about the industrial expan- 
sion bill introduced in Congress last June by Congressman ALLEN 
of Pennsylvania; Maverick, of Texas; Voornis, of California; and 
me. This bill seeks to set up the machinery for coordinated, 
Nation-wide industrial expansion, designed to raise our national 
income immediately from $65,000,000,000 a year to $95,000,000,000 
or $100,000,000,000. 

When the bill was introduced I said, “When the next depression 
strikes, the Government will have to assume a degree of control 
heretofore unknown in this country. When that time comes the 
key to the whole situation will be the power of the Federal 
Government.” 

I am not going to essay the role of a prophet and seek to 
predict the seriousness of the present business recession. We do 
know that in the past 3 months industrial activity has fallen off 
as much as it fell off in the first 18 months following October 1929. 
We do know that half the gains made by the New Deal since 
March 1933 have already been wiped out. We do know that from 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 men who had employment last summer will 
be unemployed at the end of this year. This in itself should be 
enough to make Americans think seriously about a national plan 
of industrial expansion. 

During the past few weeks Congress has been considering the 
so-called farm bill. The principal purpose of this bill is to reduce 
cotton production by 40 percent. From studies made of the liv- 
ing standards of professional people in San Prancisco and skilled 
workers in New York City we know that if all the American people 
were to buy mattresses, sheets, towels, underwear, shirts, work 
clothes, etc., to the same extent that these professional people 
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and skilled workers are in the habit of buying them, we could use 
the total average annual output of cotton that has been produced 
in this country during the past 10 years. In other words, we are 
producing not more cotton than the American people need but 
40 percent more cotton than they are able to buy. Congress, 
however, is devoting its attention not to the problem of finding 
a way whereby the American people can buy the things that they 
need and can produce but, rather, to the problem of cutting 
production down to the level of the effective demand. 

What is true of cotton is true of almost every other line of 
activity in the United States. The only difference is that the men 
who own and control industry can cut their production by 40 
percent or more, without the help of the Government, while the 
cotton, wheat, and corn farmer can do it only with the aid of the 
Government. While the Republicans join with us Progressives in 
denouncing this philosophy of scarcity mongering, their program 
is to let the monopolies contrive a scarcity of what they have to 
sell, and let the producer of raw materials and the farmers produce 
an abundance at ruinous prices. Scarcity mongering may be eco- 
nomic insanity, but the program of destroying the producers of raw 
materials for the benefit of monopolists is nothing short of criminal 

But is there no choice between the Republican program, of letting 
nature take its course, which in this case means letting monopolists 
ruthlessly exploit the producers of raw materials, and the efforts 
of the New Deal to help these raw material producers by achieving 
monopolistic scarcity for them as well? We believe that there is 
an alternative. We believe that the instruments created by the 
New Deal to achieve scarcity can also be used to achieve abundance 
The Industrial Expansion Act, as we see it, is merely New Dealism 
put on the track headed for abundance rather than scarcity. 

In the Industrial Expansion Act we have tried to work out a 
program in which the power of the Federal Government is used, 
not to force production down but to force it up; to force it up 
not only in one industry but in all industries. What we pro- 
pose to do in this bill is to take one of the instruments made 
familiar to us by the New Deal and used in the A. A. A., namely, 
the processing tax, and use it to force production up to capacity. 
A Nation-wide plan would first be formulated that would call for 
the output, in terms of goods and services, not of $65,000,000,000 
or $70,000,000,000 a year but of #95,000,000,000 or $100,000,000,000 
@ year. Industry as a whole would be persuaded to step up its 
production. 

The constitutionality of the National Labor Relations Act was 
recently upheld by the Supreme Court; like the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Industrial Expansion Act is based upon the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. 

A processing tax similar to that used in the A. A. A. would be 
levied upon the value added to goods in the manufacturing proc- 
ess. But to the manufacturer who steps up production, who steps 
up employment, who meets required wage standards, who agrees 
to abide by a program designed to maintain a stable price level, 
the Government will refund this processing tax. This method 
worked in bringing 3,000,000 farmers into line with a national 
program; it ought to be possible to use the same instrument to 
bring 3,000 great corporations into line. Most of the 300,000 
corporations in the United States are small; the great bulk of all 
manufacturing and industry is conducted by less than 3,000 cor- 
porations, and less than 200 corporations conduct a majority of all 
business. 

It would, therefore, not be necessary to make the terms of the 
Industrial Expansion Act apply to every little retailer, pants presser, 
or member of the service trades. This, as we see it, was one of 
the great mistakes of the N. R. A. From the viewpoint of in- 
creasing the total industrial output, it will only be necessary to 
cover the larger and more important industries. 

But the Government under this plan would do more than 
merely use its power to compel compliance with a national pro- 
gram designed to achieve optimum production. It would also 
go out of its way to cooperate with all units agreeing to go along 
with this program. It would enter into contracts with each 
cooperating industrial unit. It would agree to take over at cost 
a part of the total output if it should prove to be unsalable. 
But it is a question whether this arrangement would be neces- 
sary. If, let us say, a manufacturer now makes 65,000 suits of 
clothes, while the national income is approximately $65,000,000,000, 
he would be just as safe in making 100,000 suits of clothes if he 
knew that, by stepping up production all along the linc, the 
national income would be $100,000,000,000. 

Let us assume, however, that it would become necessary for the 
Government, under this guaranty arrangement, to take over a 
substantial part of the total factory output. At the most, it 
would probably not exceed 1 or 2 percent of the total output. 
Certainly it would be better to have the Government buy up 
this surplus and distribute it in those areas which are largely 
outside the industrial and agricultural sections. In the United 
States, half of our farmers produce seven-eighths of the total 
agricultural output that reaches the market, while the other half, 
of approximately three and a half million farmers, produce only 
one-eighth of the total agricultural produce marketed. These 
farmers are, more properly speaking, subsistance homesteaders, 
They are, to all intents and purposes, outside the economic sys- 
tem. In addition to this group, we also have another large num- 
ber of people who could not even be classed as subsistance home- 
steaders, and who still subsist on less than $100 or $200 a year. 
It will take a long time to find a place for these people within 
the industrial system, and in the meantime the United States 
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could well afford to provide them with those commodities that 
every American family considers essential to the maintenance 
an American standard of living 

It is doubtful, even if this plan were carried out, whether the 
cost to the Government would be more than the average cost for 
relief during the past 4 years. Since the plan as a whole would 
greatly increase the total national income, it would be relatively 
much easier to bear than present relief costs, and from a scctal 
and economic standpoint would be far more desirable 

With the Government guaranteeing to take over part of the 
finished product at cost, if it should prove to be unsalable, the 
cooperating manufacturer would be running less risk than he is 
now, under the prevailing uncertainties of a system that its highly 
competitive for the raw material producers, and monopolist con- 
trolled in the industrial and utility fields. It is contemplated in 
this program that of the increase in production, 10 percent would 
go in the form of profits, while 90 percent would be used for 
wages and reducing or maintaining the general price level. 

The plan further recognizes that even if we were to achieve 
maximum production, we should still have three or four million 
men who would be unabsorbed even by capacity operation of our 
industrial plant, because of the technological advances of the past 
8 years. A recent Government study shows that throughout in- 
dustry as a whole the output per man-hour during the past 8 
years has increased by 20 percent. As we see it, work must be 
provided for these men in a long-term program designed to rehouse 
the American people, and in a long-term public-works program 
designed to preserve our natural wealth and more effectively 
utilize our national resources 

If such a plan is ever to be carried out, it will only be as a 
result of initiative on the part of the Federal Government In 
the first place, while we may have three or four million people who 
will never find employment in private industry, these people must 
be retrained before they can be employed on a long-term housing 
or public-works program. Only the Federal Government itself can 
undertake this program of retraining, and furnish the guarantees 
and assurances that must be provided if the American people are 
to be adequately housed at the end of a 20-year period if our 
natural resources are to be effectively protected and developed as 
contemplated by the Norris regional planning bill 

As the present recession deepens into a depression, and a he 
futility of the palliatives now being considered by Congress be- 
comes more apparent to the people, as a whole, the time is fast 
becoming ripe when, with proper leadership, the support of the 
American people can be secured for the type of national planning 
contemplated in the Industrial Expansion Act. 

The authors of the Industrial Expansion Act feel that thi 3 
the first effort that has ever been made in Congress to work out 
& plan designed to achieve abundance rather than scarcity. 
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Exemption of Government Officers and Employees 
From Taxation Should be Done Away With 
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OF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
time has arrived when some action should be taken to 
remedy the situation not only with respect to tax-exempt 
securities but also with respect to tax-exempt salaries. 

There is a widespread misconception regarding the latter 
subject, however, which I should like to straighten out. I 
frequently receive letters protesting against the exemption 
of Federal salaries from the income tax. These protests are 
based upon a partial misunderstanding of the facts. Let 
me make clear that Federal employees pay Federal income 
taxes, just as State employees pay State income taxes. 

However, according to the interpretation placed upon the 
Constitution by the courts, that instrument prevents one 
government from taxing the means and instrumentalities 
of the other government because, as Chief Justice Marshall 
said, “the power to tax is the power to destroy.” Since 
governmental officers and employees come within the desig- 
nation of “instrumentalities,” the Federal Government can- 
not levy an income tax upon the salaries of State em- 
ployees, nor can the States collect income taxes on Federal 
salaries. But as I have indicated, it is not true that gov- 
ernmental employees are exempt from both State and 
Federal income taxes. 
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I cannot agree with the reasoning of the courts in exempt- 
ing Federal employees from State taxation, and State em- 
ployees from Federal taxation, so long as the tax imposed 
is not discriminatory. I do not believe that by subjecting 
State employees to the same taxes that other citizens of 
the United States must bear there is any danger to the 
continued existence of the sovereign States. Likewise, the 
taxation of Federal employees by the States, at the same 
rates paid by other citizens, would in no way threaten the 
existence of the Federal Government. 

So far as taxpaying ability is comcerned, Government 
employees are no differently situated from other classes of 
citizens. They should be made to pay their fair share of the 
tax burden imposed by both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. There is no excuse whatever for a continuation 
of their present freedom from taxation, and I therefore 
strongly urge the adoption of a constitutional amendment 
to correct this condition. 

While there are some who believe that the situation I have 
described can be remedied without any amendment to the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court has never reversed its 
earlier decisions, and its recent decision in the Dravo case 
clearly indicated to my mind that the amendment method 
is the only solution. 


The Business “Recession”—Why It Is Here—What 
Must Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF, OF MICHIGAN, 
DECEMBER 18, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I submit the following speech 
which I today delivered over the National Broadcasting 
system: 


Christmas of 1937 finds the Nation facing another business 
recession which may develop into a depression of major propor- 
tions. Unemployment is again increasing. Business is fearful. 
The Budget remains unbalanced. The Nation is $16,000,000,000 
deeper in debt than it was on Christmas of 1932. In Congress and 
throughout the country everybody is asking why this new down- 
ward glide into the depths of fear and depression has taken place, 
and what is to be done to stop it. It is vital that the Nation learn 
the answers as soon as possible. 

The present situation is totally at variance with what we have 
for 5 years been led to believe, namely, that definite plans for 
recovery were operating according to schedule, and that the dan- 
gers of a recession in the prosperity of the Nation had been 
permanently averted. 

Time and again, responsible officials of the Government have 
asserted emphatically that the depression was over. Now we find 
it is not over. Time and again, responsible officials of the Gov- 
ernment have declared the Budget could and would be balanced. 
Now it is admitted that the Budget cannot be balanced before 
1940, if then. 

We have been told the depression was conquered and that busi- 
ness was on a permanent and stable uprise, because “it was 
planned that way.” 

If you ask what has caused this set-back, it must be answered 
that fear and uncertainty have caused it. It must be answered 
that not only do capital, industry, and business have this feeling 
of fear and uncertainty, but that the consumers of this Nation 
feel that fear and uncertainty. 

Rising prices, lowered purchasing power of our money, accom- 
panied by a rapid decline of retail sales show that the fears that 
have been generated by experimentation, uncertainty of plan and 
policy, and danger of foreign entanglements, have gone deep into 
the public consciousness. 

The next question you might ask is what condition or combina- 
tion of conditions has caused fears so deep and widespread through- 
out the Nation as to produce these results, 
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The answer to the second question involves many elements. 
Thoughtful citizens ize that the Nation today faces the 
absolute necessity of a frank discussion of these elements if the 
recession is to be reversed by removing the conditions and stilling 
the fears responsible for it. 

I will briefly review some of the conditions which constitute the 
reasons for these fears and their resultant phenomenon of de- 
pression. 

For 5 years business and industrial leaders of the United States 
have been assailed, abused, and accused of being conspirators 
against the welfare of this country. 

For 5 years class hatreds, class hostilities, class prejudices, and 
class consciousness have been generated and nourished by political 
demagoguery. 

For 5 years there has been a constant and unremitting drive for 
the regimentation and regulation of business, of agriculture; in- 
deed, of every activity in which the citizens of this country are 
normally engaged. This drive has been conducted by an army of 
bureaucrats bent wholly upon perpetuating themselves in power 
by lavish and wasteful spending, regardless of the terrible cost to 
the people of the Nation. It is to be regretted this drive still 
continues. 

For 5 years business and industry have faced a continuous cam- 
paign for punitive taxation. 

For 5 years finance, business, agriculture, indeed, the whole na- 
tional economy have been treated as guinea pigs in the laboratory 
of legislative experimentation. 

Today it stands as a fact that finance and business and agricul- 
ture, the whole economy of the Nation, have been subjected to a 
succession of ill-advised experiments proposed, and, in most cases, 
executed by impractical theorists. Most of them filtted for a brief 
moment across the stage of affairs, added their bit to the fears and 
the confusions, and then retired into the limbo of the forgotten 
and unlamented, leaving the evils of their experimental works 
behind them. 

For the greater part of 5 years there has been an unremitting 
campaign to drive prices to the levels of 1926, and yet with prices 
still 10 or 15 percent below the 1926 levels, it is now recognized 
that high prices have produced a rebellion on the part of consum- 
ers whose dollars have decreased in purchasing power, until today 
their incomes no longer enable them to live as Americans should 
live. 

For 5 years this Nation has not known what our foreign policy 
was or might be from day to day. The mothers of America have 
wondered and worried about the danger of their boys being sacri- 
ficed on the bloody altar of war. Our citizens have not known 
when or how we might again be entangled in the madness that 
today makes of China a vast slaughter field, and of Spain an in- 
ferno. It is regrettable beyond words that this situation seems 
more acute today than at any time. 

For 5 years, my friends, American industry, American agricul- 
ture, and American workers have faced the ever-increasing and 
widening threat of competition in our own markets with cheap 
foreign commodities produced by cheap foreign labor, and still the 
campaign for reciprocal-trade treaties goes on unabated. 

For 5 years this Nation has been subjected to a constant series 
of alarms. A new “emergency,” or a new “crisis” has been from 
time to time heralded by those in places of high responsibility; 
each time to be followed by a demand for new legislation to grant 
some “new instrument of power” to a branch of Government in 
which power has already been overcentralized. 

These are facts, and there is not a single voice raised today to 
deny them. 

The wonder is not that a business recession hit us when it did; 
the wonder is that it did not hit us long before. 

It is always easy to boast, when all seems to go wel, that “it is 
not luck, we planned it that way—and don’t let anybody tell you 
differently”; and it is always easy, when trouble appears, to lay the 
blame to lack of cooperation by the other fellow. 

Never in the history of this Nation has there been a more con- 
centrated and unremitting campaign waged at the expense of the 
taxpayers for the centralization of all power in the executive 


a of the Federal Government. 

of finance and industry and a very great and rapidly 
growing number of other citizens of this country have feared 
that we are driving toward an autocracy. In the opinion of many 
leaders in the Congress in both parties these fears are not 
unfounded. 

Such are the reasons, in the main, for the fears which have pro- 
duced this present recession. 

Let me urge upon you that this is not now a time for incrimina- 
tion and recrimination, nor for bickerings or skirmishes for politi- 
cal advantage. This is the time for all citizens of every class, of 
every political belief, of every economic and social philosophy to 
pull together to avert national disaster. 

if we are to reverse the present trend, we must first allay the 
fears which have produced it. This can be done only by forthright 
declarations from the responsible leaders and officials of Govern- 
ment that persecution and of business are to cease; 
that punitive and paralyzing taxation is to be abandoned; that 
industrial disorders and lawlessness are to be met by firm resist- 
ance on the of duly constituted officials sworn to execute the 
law and to uphold the rights of all citizens jally; that we 
are not to be entangled in foreign wars; that American industry, 
American agriculture, and American wage earners are not to be 
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swamped and suffocated by an infiux of cheap foreign goods; that 
actual attempts to balance the Budget shall replace empty prom- 
ises; that incitement of class hatreds and class prejudices is to 
cease; that we are to return to that same, sound philosophy which 
holds that the interest of employers and employees are one, that 
the interests of producers and consumers are one, that the inter- 


ests of all classes of our ople are a common interest, and that | 7 
peop Nevertheless, it remains true that the Government bears, in 


one class of our citizens cannot be penalized for the benefit of 
another class without producing confusion and misfortune for all 
of us. 

It is vital to the welfare of this Nation that there be brought 
about a better understanding, more friendly relations and a much 
higher degree of cooperation between capital and labor, with the 
full recognition on the part of both that the general public has 
rights which are paramount to those of any group and which not 
only must be preserved, but which cannot continually be violated 
without bringing ruin upon both capital and labor. 

Price gouging and monopolistic practices imsofar as they exist 
should be stamped out by the heel of ruthless and impartial justice. 

We must restore agricultural buying power by giving the Ameri- 
can farmer the American market to the extent that he is able to 
supply it; we must give the American farmer an American price 
for that part of his production the American people consume, 
thus assuring him his fair share of the national income. There 
must be an honest desire to achieve this condition—not merely ac- 
tion to secure some momentary political advantage. 

Nothing has happened in America to justify this recession, inso- 
far as potential production and potential consumption are con- 
cerned. But I would urge upon you who hear me today this fact: 
Under existing conditions, quarrels based solely upon partisanship 
between political parties, or quarrels between labor and capital, 
or between Government and business, are foolhardy and dangerous. 

The solution for this problem is to be found in that funda- 
mental philosophy enunciated on the hills of Galilee nearly 2,000 
years ago: “Peace on earth to men of good will” can be applied 
to economic questions, to relations between government and busi- 
ness, to relations between capital and labor, to relations between 
States, and, finally, to relations between the nations of the world. 

Of course, America can reverse this trend toward depression. 
Of course, we can attain that degree of cooperation that will re- 
store prosperity. Of course, we have the intelligence and the 
energy and the resources to meet this situation, and with leader- 
ship with the vision and the nobility of purpose sufficient to rise 
above personal aggrandizement or political advantage, the tide can 
be turned quickly. We must demand that this be done; and if 
that demand is insistent enough, it will be done. 


Housing Loans At 3 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 16, 1937 
Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, we are about to consider | 


amendments to the Housing Act. Of course, I shall sup- 
port the bill reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee along lines recommended by the President, for I see 
clearly the desperate need for the increased home construc- 
tion which it seeks to bring about. 

One major trouble with our economic system for a long 
period has been lack of balance in the production of the three 
basic necessities of life—food, clothing, and shelter. Food 
and clothing have both been produced in abundance and 
many farmers and textile workers have been terribly under- 
paid for their labor. But we have not been constructing 
the homes the American people need. Indeed, many au- 
thorities tell us we should construct 14,000,000 new houses in 
the next 10 years in order to have American families decently 
housed. 

OUR BASIC WEALTH IS HOMES 


Furthermore, homes are the basic wealth of any people— 
certainly of the American people. They are the best security, 
therefore, that you can have for loans, and good houses are 
a still more important “security” against disease, crime, and 
despair. 

Now, under the new amendment, the Government will 
guarantee private loans at 542-percent interest up to 90 per- 
cent of such loans. That is to say, the cost of financing 
housing construction, while somewhat reduced, still remains 
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high; and also, in spite of the fact that no ultimate risk is 
taken by the private lender, still a very generous rate of 
interest is to be received. (It is understood, of course, that 
the Government would only step in in case the insurance 
fund built up through loan operations became depleted. 


the final anaiysis, all the risk.) 
IS OUR NATION SOVEREIGN OR NOT? 

Our banking system today creates and loans out credit or 
Our Government 
does not. On the contrary, the Government literally pays 
to the banking system an interest charge every time it finds 
it necessary in the public interest to expand the volume of 
money in the country. In this respect, we have surrendered 
American sovereignty over to the banking system. 

PARENTHESIS 

(Now what ought ideally to be done is that our Federal Re- 
serve Board should be given enough additional power and 
instructions so it could become a real monetary authority in 
the Nation. Today, under circumstances where banks have 
ample reserves but loans are not being made, the Board is, 
in the last analysis, helpless. It could have conducted open- 
market operations months ago in order to replace some out- 
This 
would have helped. But the Federal Reserve Board can 
neither compel banks to lend or business to borrow. And 
today we only expand the amount of money in circulation 
when someone goes into debt. This is unsound. 

The 12 central banks ought to belong to the Government. 
And the banking system should be required to keep its de- 
positors’ demand money inviolate and intact, to keep dollar 
for dollar of cash reserves behind demand deposits instead of 
lending out their depositors’ money. The banks would, of 
course, have to be assisted in building up such large reserves. 
All this, however, would be useless unless in addition the 
Government monetary authority then brought into circula- 
tion year by year the amount of new currency which the 
business and banking life of the Nation required. History 
shows that our national capacity to produce and exchange 
goods has increased on the average of 4 percent a year 
throughout American history. Therefore, the United States 
Government should acd an additional 4 percent to cur avail- 
able money supply each year. But it should do this without 
paying a cent of interest for the exercise of this fundamental 
right of every sovereign nation; it should put this additional 
purchasing power in circulation at the bottom, not at the top, 
of the economic scale. This 4 percent is a large part of the 
answer to the present argument over large social-security 
reserves, for generally it should be used to pay old-age pen- 


| Sions, in which case it would go immediately into circulation.) 


WHY NOT DIRECT GOVERNMENT LOANS AT 3 PERCENT? 


Until, however, we can get our monetary tangle straight- 
ened out we have to do the best we can. I have introduced 
a bill—H. R. 8687—which provides for direct advances of 
credit by the Treasury to the United States Housing Au- 
thority for the purpose of enabling the Authority to make 
loans for housing construction at 3 percent. Such loans are 
to be made to municipalities, counties, States, limited-divi- 
dend corporations, or consumer cooperative housing associa- 
tions. The total outstanding at any time is limited to $2,000,- 
000,000, and this may be reduced at any time that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board finds that the general price level has risen 
to that of 1926. The loans are to be secured by mortgages 
on the properties constructed as well as by 2'2-percent bonds 
of the United States Housing Authority, both of which are 
to be deposited with the Treasury as security for repayment 
to the Treasury. The reserves which enable the Treasury to 
set up a credit account for the Housing Authority are, of 
course, many times what would be required of any banking 
institution, for the Treasury reserves include, realistically, the 
taxing power of the Nation, the great gold stock, and its un- 
questioned ability to sell its bonds. 

This plan therefore amounts simply to a lending of the 
Nation’s credit for low-cost housing in precisely the same 
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way that private credit is lent. Homes would be built. There 
would be income to the Treasury. Money would be put into 
circulation at the bottom of the economic scale where it will 
do the most good. If we really want recovery and if the 
present amendment to the Housing Act should not be as 
effective as we hope, I earnestly ask consideration for my 
measure or one similarly drawn. 


Social Security for All and the Truth About Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. H. JERRY VOORHIS, OF CALIFORNIA, 
DECEMBER 13, 1937 


Mr. VOORHIS. Mr. Speaker, because I believe it contains 
matter of vital importance to our Nation at this time I have 
asked permission to include in my remarks the following 
address, delivered by me over the Columbia Broadcasting 
network on Monday, December 13: 


Congress has been wrestling with agricultural legislation. The 
House passed the Jones farm bill last Friday and we must now 
await action by the Senate. After that, the conference between 
representatives of the two Houses will determine the legislation 
upon which final action is to be taken. 

Many people don’t understand why farm legislation is necessary 
for the economic health of the whole country. Here is the reason: 
There are about 6,000,000 farmers in the country. Farmers sell 
their crops in the fall in competition with one another. A com- 
paratively few people buy the crops of the farmers. The price 
is fixed not by the farmer sellers but by the speculator buyers. 
Moreover, the farmer has to depend on nature to determine the 
size of his crop and he has to plant it months before it goes to 
market. He is at the mercy of natural and economic forces he 
cannot control. In many cases, he is a tenant and in an alarm- 
ingly increasing number of cases he is pushed off the land he used 
to farm, as landlords introduce tractors in place of tenants. If 
we want to save the family-sized farm something must be done. 

On the other hand, when the farmer buys he buys largely in a 
market that is controlled by the people that sell to him. His 
railroad rates are fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
his implement costs by one of our largest monopoly corporations, 
and so on. 

Thus farm prices drop below the level of industrial prices and we 
have not only distress and loss of homes and farms, but a whole 
economic system thrown out of gear. 

Farmers by themselves, except in the few cases where strong co- 
operatives have been formed among fruit growers, cannot do any- 
thing about this situation. That is the reason for farm legislation. 

But it does not answer the question: What kind of farm legis- 
lation? 

One thing is certain: Since already 300,000,000 acres of America's 
fertile topsoil have been washed away or otherwise destroyed, one 
feature of farm legislation has got to be a soil-conservation pro- 
gram. We have that now, and I believe the new bill improves it. 
Beyond that, what our farmers need and should have is a fair 
price for what they sell in the domestic market. We cannot do 
anything about world prices, of course. 

One way to get higher farm prices is to try to regulate produc- 
tion. Another way—and, to my mind, a better one—would be to 
put a floor under farm prices, directly protect farmers from the 
manipulations of the speculative market, and say that below a 
certain fair price farm commodities could not be bought or sold 
on the domestic market. We do this for coal and for railroads. 
I hope we are going to do it for wages in the wage-hour bill this 
week. Why, then, not for the farmers? Had we that kind of 
program, no Treasury payments would be needed nor any produc- 
tion restriction except for soil-conservation purposes. We would 
need a Government corporation to take the surplus over and above 
domestic needs. The farmer would take receipts from this cor- 
poration for his surplus and take his chances on the price at which 
it could be sold on the world market. Some of this so-called 
surplus could, under these circumstances, be well and properly 
used to feed undernourished school children; and I believe if our 
farmers had price protection for what they sell on the regular 
market they would be the first to want to see this done. 

And that brings me to the real point of what I wanted to say 
about this farm problem. For the farm problem is really one of 
developing the American market by doing the things that will 
enable Americans to buy what they really need of the farmers’ 
crops. 


The production planning section of the Department of Agri- 
culture has made a careful study of the number of million acres 
now devoted to growing our various crops and of the amount of 
acreage that would be required to supply the American people 
with what they really need and would buy if they could. When 
I tell you that millions of families in America, lots of them in 
the heart of the Cotton Belt, cannot afford either cotton mat- 
tresses or cotton sheets, you will get some idea of the evident 
truth of my statement when I say that we would increase our 
consumption of cotton in America by at least 50 percent if our 
people had adequate buying power for even the basic necessities 
of life. These Department of Agriculture figures reveal, more- 
over, that we would need about 40 percent more poultry, 40 per- 
cent more dairy cattle, over twice as much acreage devoted to 
fruit, almost twice as much devoted to truck crops, about 50,000,000 
more acres of harvested food crops, and 40,000,000 more acres cf 
feed grains in order to produce enough food to give the American 
people a liberal diet. 

Indeed, the farmers’ problem would be solved if all the Ameri- 
can people had adequate, steady buying power. 

But they haven't. And until we adjust our national life to 
this machine age, it is just as unfair to expect the farmers to 
make all the sacrifice while we do nothing to keep the speculator 
from ruining him with his own abundant production as it is to 
expect the unemployed to make all the sacrifice while we do 
nothing but save money in order to reduce unpopular taxes. 

So the constructive thing for Congress to do is to tackle this 
problem of providing an even flow of consumer buying power in 
the Nation. My own belief is that this problem has three main 
parts: First, establishment of a sound monetary system; second, 
development of a complete, adequate social-security system; third, 
emancipation of the Nation from the hold monopoly now has 
over it, and institution of a careful plan to bring about increased 
production of wealth. I do not believe any one of these measures 
will suffice. I think we need all three. And I believe they will 
mean more, not less, true freedom for the people of this Nation. 

In this speech I do not propose to discuss our monetary problem 
except to say that the right to create money or extend credit on 
the basis of partial reserves is a sovereign right of the Government 
and ought to be used to maintain a stable price level for the 
benefit of all the people, instead of being unconstitutionally farmed 
out to manufacturers of check-book credit, which appears and dis- 
appears from circulation in a most disastrous fashion. Nor am I 
going to speak this afternoon about the Industrial Expansion Act, 
introduced last session in the House, which some of us believe is 
the answer to our need for increased production. 

I do want this afternoon to discuss for a few moments the neces- 
sity for Congress pushing forward with the development of a sys- 
tem of social security and old-age pensions which will blanket the 
country. I have introduced an amendment to title II, the con- 
tributory old-age annuity section of the Social Security Act, which 
amendment provides for starting payments under that title in 
1939 instead of 1942, and further provides that no monthly check 
to anyone who has made contributions to the fund through pay- 
roll taxes shall be less than $25. Admitting that this is by no 
means an adequate answer to our problem, it would help, because 
it would mean that after July 1, 1939, half our people, approxi- 
mately, would receive as a matter of right, directly from the Fed- 
eral Government, an old-age pension of between $25 and $85 
monthly, depending on the size of each individual's contributions 
to the fund. The next two steps need to be, first, to blanket in 
all the rest of the population into this system; and second, to 
reduce the age of retirement to 60 years. 

Now, I have no quarrel with the idea of a reserve fund, for with 
this reserve fund we could buy back our national debt and pay 
interest to our old folks pension fund instead of to holders of 
tax-exempt bonds. The second reason I believe a reserve fund, 
of reasonable size, is important is because it is necessary in times 
of depression to pay out more money than you are taking in, in 
order to stop the depression. If you have no reserves you cannot 
do this, and your taxes to support the pension payments will go 
down at the very time you need more money. My amendment 
would, of ‘course, reduce the reserve fund somewhat, which I 
think would be a wise move. For, although I believe we will 
always need some reserves, I think we have to come a lot closer 
to a pay-as-you-go system than our present act provides. This is 
especially true since the taxes now come out of some of the very 
people’s pay who ought, for national welfare’s sake, to have more 
money to spend. 

Now, suppose we look at the thing this way. If taxes were paid 
by all the people of America in accordance with ability to pay 
and then immediately paid out again to all the people’s aged 
relatives or widowed mothers on a pro rata basis, there would not 
be a single bit of reduction in the Nation’s buying power. On 
the other hand, there would be true security and a better distri- 
bution and all our farmers and our business would benefit as well 
as our people who now, after a long life of service to the Nation, 
find themselves in destitute dependence. I think the rest of the 
people of America could be blanketed into the system on some 
such basis as this, all taking their chances on receiving their 
share of whatever this special tax brought in. In effect, this is 
what the General Welfare Act proposes. I don’t think people 
would feel about these taxes like they do about some other taxes. 
For these taxes for old-age and mothers’ pensions and health pur- 
poses would just represent the spirit of the American people say- 
ing: “We are all in the same boat.” People could honestly feel 








that they were contributing to a great national insurance fund 
which would help not alone themselves some day but everyone in 
the whole country. 

And this brings me to the last subject I want to discuss today, 
which is taxes. There are two ideas abroad in the land which I 
believe ought to be corrected. One is that most of America's 
taxes come out of wealthy people. And the other is that most 
of America’s taxes go to the Federal Government. Neither of these 
statements is true. The reason we hear so much of these two ideas 
is that local taxes and State taxes fall on everyone very much 
more equally than Federal taxes do, and therefore people who are 
better off in our country and hence better able to make their 
voices heard feel Federal taxes most and have the biggest interest 
in seeing Federal taxes reduced. Another reason is that most of 
the taxes that poor people pay are hidden taxes and not direct 
taxes so that neither they nor anyone else knows they are paying 
them. 

First, let me lay down a few principles of taxation which I 
believe are sound. The first is no government, Federal, State, or 
local, has a right to tax and then waste the money; but any gov- 
ernment has a duty to tax in order to furnish such things as 
schools, education, police, or G-men protection, necessary public 
works, health service, or any one of a thousand things which 
government can furnish to the people cheaper than anyone else 
can do it. The second principle is that, so far as possible, when- 
ever anybody pays a tax he ought to know he is paying it. The 
third principle is that taxes should be light on the consuming 
power of the people, light on active, competitive business, and 
heavy on idle money, on over-large accumulations of either indi- 
viduals or monopoly corporations, and on values created by society 
as a whole rather than by the owners of those values. City land 
values fall in the last class. Buildings and improvements don’t. 

Americans pay about $12,000,000,000 a year in taxes. Of this 
amount the Federal Government gets about $5,000,000,000 and 
State and local governments the rest. These are rough figures, 
of course, but the 5:7 proportion holds good im any case. Pur- 
thermore, a great many of the most expensive governmental func- 
tions which used to be cared for entirely by State and local gov- 
ernments are being taken over by the Federal Government. 
Among these are the catching of criminals, some of our most 
basic public works like sewers, school construction and roads, un- 
employment relief. Every dollar the Federal Government now 
pays toward social-security benefits is a new kind of Federal ex- 
pense never before undertaken. So I think I am safe in saying 
that the taxpayer gets a lot more for his Federal tax dollar than 
for any other tax dollar he pays. 

FPurthermore, as Fortune Magazine says in its excellent article 
on page 107 of the December issue, and I quote: “The stock car- 
toon of the spindle-legged taxpayer staggering under a tre- 
mendous tax burden usually refers to the Federal tax burden. 
The implication is that if the United States citizens’ tax burden 
is to be measurably lightened, Federal taxes will have to be cut. 
But such a notion amounts to arrant seli-deception.” 

The article points o1t that there are 175,000 local taxing bodies, 
aside from the States, in this country, many of them overlapping 
in their functions, and that the main hope of sensible tax reduc- 
tion lies in coordination of local governmental bodies and their 
functions and simplification of the whole tax system. And the 
conclusion is drawn, and I quote again, that: “No intelligent 
appraisal of United States tax problems can fail to note that the 
biggest of these problems—from the standpoint of keeping the 
tax load as light as possible—are presented by the wasteful con- 
fusion of State and local tax systems.” 

Now, Congress does not want to levy any unfair taxes. For 
this reason the undivided-profits tax, which has perhaps been 
unfair to small corporations with heavy debts, will no doubt be 
modified to exempt such corporations. But neither do we want 
to repeal any taxes which are fair and just and which fall on 
just such large accumulations as helped to cause our 1929 de- 
pression. And if we do repeal such taxes, then we will be shifting 
the burden onto someone else, and it is likely to be the small local 
property owner or the consumer. Personally I believe we could 
well raise our inheritance-tax rates. But we won't gain anything 
as a nation by having the Federal Government cut its taxes and 
making the 175,000 local taxing bodies increase theirs. And the 
taxpayers will get less for their money, and the poor people will 
pay a bigger percentage of tax if we should make that mistake. 

One more thought and I am through. An idea is going about 
that the Nation is divided between two groups—taxpayers and 
people living off the taxpayers. This is not true. Every person 
that rents a house or an apartment pays his share of the land- 
lord’s taxes. The workman with an annual income of $500 may 
well pay close to $100 in hidden taxes if he lives in a State that 
has a sales tax, and if he buys gasoline or tobacco. As a matter 
of fact, W. P. A. workers, especially in States that have sales taxes, 
have a perfect right to attend taxpayers’ meetings and to raise 
their voices about the tax burden. But it is cruel, unfair, and 
absolutely untrue for the impression to be given that the poor 
people of America don’t pay taxes. The only thing is they don’t 
know it, and the people who do know don’t tell them. We're 
all taxpayers, and we pay taxes for the privilege of living in a 
nation that is struggling—and I believe successfully—to keep 
her democratic life and also to solve by democratic means the 
basic economic problem of enabling everyone—yes; assuring and 
guaranteeing everyone—the right to earn a living. 
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Why Industry Should Support the Deane Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. C. ARTHUR ANDERSON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. ANDERSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
constant discussion as to the rights and responsibilities of 
industry in our economic life, one thought may have been 
overlooked, namely, that there is no such thing as industry. 
There are industries and there are industrialists, but, un- 
fortunately, there is no entity that can function for or which 
can responsibly represent industry as a whole. When we 
speak of industry, therefore, we are speaking of that grour 
which comprehends the owners and managers of capital in- 
vested in industrial production and distribution as differ- 
entiated from other groups, such as labor, agriculture, or 
the professions. 

It may be accepted as a premise that industry in America 
desires the perpetuation of the profit system. Even though 
certain elements in industry advocate price control and 
other arbitrary restrictions to free competition, ‘t is gener- 
ally accepted that greater economic progress can be made 
under the competitive profit system than under any cther 
known economic system that might be substituted therefor. 
Certainly but a very small minority in our Nation desire an 
overthrow of democracy and the profit system, provided 
they can be made to function to the well-being of the Nation 
as a whole. 

What conditions, therefore, does industry require in order 
to make the greatest progress in fulfilling its function in 
our economic system, bearing in mind that if it is to be 
assured of the conditions prerequisite to its successful opera- 
tion, it must assume a corresponding responsibility to the 
other groups functioning within the system? First, it re- 
quires the elimination of all restrictions to the accomplish- 
ment of the largest continuous economic profit. This in- 
volves the element of time. While it may be possible, under 
certain conditions, to secure an exorbitant profit margin 
temporarily, it can be secured only at the expense of con- 
tinuity. And in order to sustain a consistently satisfactory 
profit there must exist a steady market for the goods or 
services produced. Therefore, industry will profit to the 
greatest extent by supporting methods that will sustain a 
consistent demand for its products. 

In America the demand for products of American indus- 
try is a mass demand. Mass production cannot be sustained 
without mass consumption, which simply means that the 
purchasing power for the products of mass production must 
find its way into the hands of the mass consumers of the 
Nation. The mass consumers represent the largest portion, 
numerically, of our total population and consist overwhelm- 
ingly of those receiving wages and salaries in industry and 
trade. They function both as producers and as consumers. 
Therefore, it is to the interest of industry to see that its 
employees function as consumers of their products and are 
furnished with adequate purchasing power to absorb the 
maximum possible industrial production. 

The matter of what is or what is not proper compensa- 
tion for the individual worker can never be scientifically de- 
termined, but it is possible to determine scientifically when- 
ever the total buying power of the Nation is insufficient to 
absorb the maximum possible industrial production of the 
Nation. And whenever the total buying power is insufficient 
to cause such absorption, it is to the interest of industry 
to see that such buying power is supplemented until it 
becomes sufficient. Otherwise industry cannot continue to 
produce at maximum capacity. 

Whatever amount must be taken out of the total produc- 
tion of the Nation by industry and used to supplement 
otherwise deficient buying power does not reduce the profits 
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of industry; rather it sustains its profits at the highest 
economic level. 

If you have an oil well from which you desire to pump 
the greatest volume of oil in order to make the greatest 
amount of profit, and you must divert part of the oil to 
keep up a head of steam under the pumps with which the 
oil is pumped from the well, the amount of oil which is 
diverted to run the pumps is immaterial, and the diversion 
of additional oil in order to maintain the necessary head 
of steam so as to sustain the pumping at maximum capac- 
ity does not reduce the profits of the owner of the oil well. 
Whatever the necessary amount of oil that must be di- 
verted and used to keep up the head of steam will be the 
amount necessary to insure maximum production and 
profits. 

A single enterprise or a single industry cannot transfer 
directly sufficient purchasing power in the form of wages 
and salaries into the hands of consumers to maintain the 
maximum market for its products, because an enterprise or 
an industry does not sell its products primarily to its own 
employees. Therefore, one industry attempting to stimulate 
the market for its products by raising the wages and salaries 
of its employees would accomplish only an indirect effect. 
But American industry as a whole, by supporting any scheme 
which would sustain mass purchasing power at all times suffi- 
cient to absorb the maximum production of the Nation would 
automatically assure itself of the opportunity for maximum 
profits. 

These required conditions for the maximum prosperity of 
industry would be accomplished through the adoption of the 
Deane plan, which provides, first, a sensitive gage showing at 
all times the adequacy or inadequacy of mass buying power 
to absorb the maximum production of the Nation; and sec- 
ond, whenever it was shown that such buying power was 
deficient, would supplement automatically such mass buying 
power to whatever extent was necessary to permit of a con- 
tinuation of maximum production. And this would be ac- 
complished without any arbitrary restrictions as to produc- 


tion, prices, hours of labor, wages, salaries, and so forth. 
Thus the free competitive status of industry would be main- 
tained. 

The Deane plan provides for another prerequisite of indus- 
trial success. Free competition implies that the efficient 
operator will have the maximum opportunity for success. 
And by the same token, it implies that the inefficient oper- 


ator will be unable to exist. Under any system of free com- 
petition, which implies the automatic elimination of the in- 
efficient operator, the loss of buying power of the employees 
of the operators eliminated, as well as the lowered buying 
power of the operators themselves, has a deflationary influ- 
ence on our economy, which, under certain circumstances, 
becomes a downward spiral leading into a depression. 
Under the Deane plan a means is provided to insure work 
to every individual willing and desirous of working. Coupled 
with the means provided to sustain the mass buying power 
of the Nation at all times, the deflationary effect of unem- 
ployment would be eliminated, and for the first time in our 
history, a means would be available of sustaining the pur- 
chasing power of the Nation while accommodating for shifts 
of workers from one industry to another and from one job 
to another. 

Industry, therefore, should support the Deane plan as a 
practical method of meeting the three prerequisites for its 
profitable operation. First, guaranteeing it a sustained mar- 
ket for its products. Second, a method of halting, in its 
incipient stage, the deflationary effect of necessary shifts of 
workers—consumers—from industry to industry, or job to 
job; and third, free and unhampered competition. 

With these conditions assured, the ultimate result would be 
the production and consumption of the largest quantity of 
goods and services at the lowest possible prices. This means 
the highest standard of living for the Nation as a whole, not 
only because of the direct effect in increasing the real buy- 
ing power of industrial workers, but the indirect effect of 
such buying power in the absorption of agricultural products, 
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and providing the farmer with the wherewithal to absorb the 
largest possible volume of industrial products. And the farm 
market, by reason of its size and importance, is a large factor 
in industrial prosperity. 

THE DEANE PLAN AND EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


It has often been said that, as a nation, we cannot prosper 
unless we maintain a large export trade, the theory being 
that our producers must have an outlet beyond our shores 
for so-called surplus production. For instance, it is argued 
that our cotton farmers in the South cannot prosper unless 
we can sustain an export demand for cotton which has, up 
until the last few years absorbed approximately 40 percent 
of our total cotton production. In the case of a particular 
industry or a particular product this may be true if it is 
assumed that we have reached, within the confines of our 
Nation, the saturation point in the absorption of that par- 
ticular product up to the total desires of our people. Tak- 
ing cotton again, as an example, it would appear without 
going into any statistical analysis that if the mass of our 
people could increase their purchases of shirts, underwear, 
sheets, towels, and so forth, up to the point of desire rep- 
resented by a decent standard of living we could probably 
double our present consumption of cotton and absorb it all 
in this country. 

But regardless of whether or not the total production of 
our Nation is sufficient to yield a decent standard of living 
to the mass of our people, which it never has been in our 
history, the fact remains that considering our economy 
as a whole the export of products has no bearing on our 
economic health, for the simple reason that we cannot 
maintain exports in the absence of a corresponding volume 
of imports, as there is no possible means of foreign nations 
making settlement for our exports in the absence of our 
accepting goods and services or gold in exchange therefor. 

In theory, under the gold-exchange standard, foreign bal- 
ances could be settled substantially in gold instead of in 
goods and services, but, because the total amount of gold 
existing in the world is so small, the use of gold in settlement 
of balances was strictly limited, even before arbitrary politi- 
cal restrictions to its use were set up. At the present time 
settlement of balances in gold can be removed from con- 
sideration, and it must be accepted as a fact that over a 
relatively short period of time our imports must balance our 
exports in terms of goods and services, plus a small amount 
of capital exported by tourists, ocean freight, and so forth. 

This being true, the only effect of exporting is to permit 
the barter of goods which we produce in excess of the quan- 
tity we wish to consume for goods which we do not produce 
but which we, as consumers, prefer. 

For example, if a Nation produces goods and services in 
the course of a year to the extent of $100,000,000,000 and 
exports ten billions of such products, one of two things must 
happen—either we must take back ten billions of their goods 
and services in exchange, which means that we can consume 
one hundred billions, an amount equal to our production, or 
we must accept promises to pay, which, in view of our experi- 
ence since the war, may be of doubtful worth. If such prom- 
ises to pay are not met, either because we refuse to accept 
goods and services in payment or the debtors cannot pay in 
gold, the effect is simply that our Nation has labored as a 
whole for 12 months to produce one hundred billions worth 
of goods. We have made a gift to other Nations of ten 
billions and have secured the enjoyment from the use of 
only the remaining ninety billion, which would yield us a 
standard of living 90 percent as high as it might have been 
if we had not exported the goods. 

This does not mean that we should not strive for the 
largest possible export trade but it does pose the question 
as to why it is desirable to promote the largest possible 
export trade. The answer is that it is not desirable because 
it increases our production per man-hour of labor, but that 
it gives us a wider choice of goods and services for a given 
amount of labor. For instance, a certain group of our 
people may have the ability to produce automobiles but 
cannot use all the automobiles they produce, so they trade 
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their production for laces, perfume, pottery, and other prod- 
ucts which workers in foreign nations have the ability to 
produce and which they wish to trade for automobiles. 

It may be argued that even accepting the correctness of 
the above statement a decline in export demand acts as a 
disrupting influence on our economy as a whole; that, if we 
had been exporting say 10,000 automobiles and the demand 
for them suddenly ceased the workers who had been making 


them would be thrown out of jobs with the resultant loss in 


purchasing power of our Nation as a whole. This is only 
partially true, for if we lose the export market for 10,000 


automobiles there will be substituted therefor the demand | 


for an equivalent amount of goods which we were importing 
in payment therefor, which would require additional labor 
to produce in this country. What does happen under such 
circumstances, however, is the creation of a situation requir- 
ing the shifting of workers from one industry to another and 
under our present system, there is no automatic means to 


facilitate such shifts. Therefore, during the period of ad- | 


justment a situation can easily arise which causes loss of 


employment and purchasing power which will reflect itself | 


throughout our economy and initiate a deflationary move- 
ment which, at present, we have no automatic means of 
halting. 


The Deane plan would act as a resistance line against any | 


such deflationary movement in two respects: First, the min- 
ute purchasing power fell, it would be supplemented auto- 
matically from a central reserve fund which would sustain 
demand for the total production of the Nation; and, second, 
those workers who had been thrown out of jobs, if not imme- 
diately absorbed into lines of work which they had been 
following, would be guaranteed jobs on public work during 
the necessary period of readjustment. For the first time, 


therefore, we would have as part and parcel of our system | 
an automatic mechanism that would tend to compensate for | 


the constant adjustments that are necessary in our economic 
life, whether caused by shifts in export and import demand 
or otherwise, and which would support a consistent demand 
for the total maximum production of the Nation. 

Perhaps one other factor should be mentioned, namely, 
that, accepting the premise that it is desirable from the 
standpoint of the greatest satisfaction of our people to pro- 
mote the largest possible export trade, the way to accomplish 
such a result is to promote the largest possible import of 
foreign goods in order to provide the foreign exchange neces- 
sary to pay for our exports. The way to permit of the pur- 
chase of the greatest possible volume of imports is to sustain 
the highest possible purchasing power in the hands of our 
people at all times. This the Deane plan would do. 

THE DEANE PLAN AND TAXATION 


From the standpoint of the individual, taxes always seem 
high. This is because of the difficulty of appraising the 
benefit which the individual paying the taxes receives for 
his tax expenditures. 

Taxes are levied for two purposes: (1) To support services 
which we recognize as vital to our welfare, such as police 
and fire protection, water, sanitary services, and so forth, 
and (2) to support Government organization in the form 
of compensation and expenses of public servants. The value 
of the former is more easily appraised than that of the 
latter. In fact the value of the latter is almost impossible 
to appraise accurately. 

In times of depression when buying power is subnormal, 
taxes, which are in the nature of fixed charges, are very 
difficult to pay. At such times we very seldom find an in- 
crease in expenditure for those services the value of which 
we can appraise. On the other hand, we generally find an 
expansion of expenditures for Government organization, the 
value of which we cannot appraise. The psychological effect 
on the taxpayer is a dual one. First, the taxes are a much 
greater burden on his current income, and second, he feels 
that the value received for the taxes he pays has been les- 
sened. In times of prosperity, the reverse is true as taxes 
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do not ordinarily increase in proportion to increased incomes, 
therefore they become less burdensome. 

Since taxes are ultimately reflected in prices—with the 
possible exception perhaps of income taxes—it follows that, 
relatively, taxes paid in times of depression tend to increase 
or uphold prices to a much greater extent than do taxes paid 
in times of prosperity. From the standpoint of economics, 
this is exactly the reverse of what should happen. In times 
of depression every possible means should be adopted for 
decreasing prices in order to increase effective buying power, 
whereas in times of prosperity it is desirable that prices in- 
crease in order to reduce effective buying power sufficiently 
to halt an incipient boom. It would be desirable, therefore, 
to eliminate all taxes in times of depression and tax only in 
times of prosperity, both from the standpoint of economics 
and of the psychology of the taxpayer. 

One of the unique features of the Deane plan—embodied 
in H. R. 2464—is that the tax involved would be paid only 
in times of better than average prosperity and the proceeds 
of such taxation would be used to supplement declining pur- 
chasing power in times of less than average prosperity. This 
feature in itself is an innovation in taxation which should be 
most acceptable to the country at large. 


The Importance of Fast Passenger and Freight 
Refrigerated Commodity Vessels Now in Inter- 
coastal Shipping to the American Merchant 
Marine and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, events during the past few 
weeks should drive home to every American citizen the neces- 
sity for adequate naval protection on the Pacific coast of the 
United States. I have repeatedly called the attention of the 
House of Representatives to the lack of proper facilities on 
the west coast for the maintenance of our merchant marine 
and naval forces in time of national peril. 

A large part of our merchant marine activities is the inter- 
coastal traffic of both passengers and commodities. To carry 
on a part of this trade some of the finest vessels in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine were built. They are ships capable of 
making 19 knots an hour or better, equipped to carry passen- 
gers, freight, and perishable commodities in refrigerated com- 
partments. Notwithstanding the fact that under conditions 
as they have existed for many years these routes were main- 
tained at a financial loss and they were maintained on 
regular schedule by several different operators. 

During the last session of Congress legislation was enacted 
to equalize the Panama Canal toll charges between differ- 
ent classes of merchant vessels. We were told at that time 
that the passage of this measure would not work a financial 
hardship, but that such increased toll charges as might 
result would simply equalize the tariffs between the various 
classes of vessels. 

In actual operation, however, this law has placed such a 
serious financial burden upon the operation of fast mer- 
chant ships of the type most needed for naval defense in 
time of emergency that one company has already withdrawn 
all of its passenger, freight, and refrigerated vessels from 
this service. It is very certain that other operators will be 
forced to suspend their operations of this particular type of 
vessel for the same reason. This is nothing short of a 
calamity to our intercoastal merchant shipping, which is an 
important factor in all Pacific coast merchant marine oper- 
ations. 
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In its Economic Survey of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine—House Document 392—the United States Maritime 
Commission, as late as November 10, 1937, stated: 

Even more important, perhaps, than its role in the development 
of commerce is the vital relationship that exists between the 
merchant marine and national defense. 

It further says that shipping requirements— 

Place the merchant service in a position second only to that of 
the armed forces in the maintenance of an adequate defense 
establishment. 

National naval defense, as I have repeatedly stated, is com- 
posed of a chain of three links, each interdependent upon the 
other and each of equal importance. They are the Regular 
Navy, the merchant marine, and shipbuilding and ship- 
repair facilities. The Pacific coast of the United States, 
aside from being the most probable place for armed conflict 
if that ever comes to this country again, is the most vulnerable 
to naval attack. It is, therefore, of utmost importance that 
our merchant marine on the Pacific coast be maintained at 
the highest point of efficiency possible and that we encourage 
private enterprise to reestablish the shipyards for the building 
and repair of vessels on the Pacific coast. 

As a measure in this direction I have prepared an amend- 
ment to H. R. 8532, now under consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, which will tend to 
develop this intercoastal trade in fast vessels meeting the 
requirements of the Navy for national-defense purposes. 
This amendment will also encourage the building of new 
ships of this type on the Pacific coast, thus bringing back 
into existence the shipyard facilities which were at one time 
available on the west coast. The Navy Department is prob- 
ably the best judge of the type of vessels best suited as naval 
auxiliaries needed for national defense, and for this reason 
the proposed amendment requires the United States Mari- 
time Commission to consult with the Navy Department con- 
cerning the construction of such vessels in which the Federal 
Government might assist. 


Amendments to Housing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legis- 
lation is to stimulate the construction and financing of 
housing throughout the country. 

The bill amends in many particulars the present housing 
and slum-clearance legislation, now in effect, in an effort to 
liberalize the conditions under which loans may be obtained 
for such purposes, and thereby facilitate building construc- 
tion as a step in the program to meet and solve the “recession” 
in business now being experienced throughout the country. 
I am satisfied that the building construction industry presents 
an admirable field for bringing about a considerable measure 
of economic recovery through the medium of private capital 
and Government cooperation. 

The report of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House informs us that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration to date has insured mortgages under title 2 of the 
National Housing Act in excess of $1,000,000,000 with only 
47 foreclosures, and has insured $640,000,000 of loans under 
title 1. This record demonstrates that the plan of the act 
is sound and practicable, and it is felt the amendments to 
the act, which are contained in this bill, will maintain the 
soundness of its operations and at the same time stimulate 
a large amount of new construction, which is such an im- 
portant concern of industry, labor, and Government alike. 
It should substantially increase the employment of labor, 
both in the work of direct construction and among the in- 
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dustries which manufacture and sell building materials, and 
thus create purchasing power which is necessary in order 
to bring about permanent recovery. 

Under the bill the cost of financing home ownership will 
be materially reduced and thus bring such ownership within 
the means of a large part of the people of the country. 

In addition to the provisions covering the financing of 
new construction, the insurance of loans for the repair 
and alteration of buildings and the construction of small 
homes, both urban and rural, is revived under title 1 of 
the National Housing Act, which expired on April 1, last. 

It is my hope, although I have some doubt, that the pro- 
visions of the bill will prove sufficiently attractive to the 
banks, insurance companies, and other lending agencies 
upon whom this bill depends to finance the loans necessary 
to make the bill effective for the purposes intended. 

I am deeply interested in this type of legislation. I have 
voted for every housing and slum-clearance bill presented 
to this House during my membership herein. I have done 
So because of a firm belief that the construction of housing 
facilities has not kept pace with either the needs or growth 
of the population and that this condition has had a retard- 
ing effect on the recovery of other industries and trades. 
There is a definite shortage of housing throughout the coun- 
try, particularly of houses which can be purchased or rented 
at a price within the means of families of moderate means. 

Furthermore, there is a generally recognized need for im- 
proved living conditions in the congested districts of most of 
our cities. The conditions in many such are indescribably 
bad. The health and morals of those compelled, because of 
economic conditions, to live under such conditions and in 
the midst of such surroundings are adversely affected. The 
need from this standpoint has been so clearly and frequently 
demonstrated that there is no need for me to further em- 
phasize it at this time. While there has been some advance 
made in correcting these conditions, yet notwithstanding all 
the time and effort that has been expended, the conditions 
to which I refer still continue to exist. This in itself is 
sufficient to claim my continued interest in seeking to pro- 
vide every possible means that will help remedy the situa- 
tion. Consequently, my vote will be cast in favor of this bill. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. VIRGINIA ELLIS JENCKES, OF INDIANA, TO 
THE STATE MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF 60 
CHAPTERS OF THE D. A. R. IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

NOVEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, when Mrs. 
Roosevelt said yesterday in a national broadcast that there 
should be more women in public office I have no doubt that 
she had particularly in mind the women who have served 
as Members of the National Congress. When the first woman 
was elected to Congress in 1916 it was freely predicted that 
she would be the last, but the number has grown with every 
session. In all, 25 women have served in Congress, 21 in 
the House and 4 in the Senate, 10 Republicans and 15 Demo- 
crats; and so valuable has been their contribution to the 
Congress and the Nation and so effectively and efficiently 
have they served their districts and constituencies that they 
have established a permanent and increasing ratio in both 
Houses, and the country is all the better for it. 

One of the most distinguished women now serving in the 
House and one of the most valuable Members of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, Mrs. Vircrnta E. JENCKEs, of Indiana, recently 








can Revolution in the District of Columbia. Her address is 
so interesting and so timely that I ask leave to include it 
as an extension of my remarks, as follows: 


Madam Chairman and friends, I am happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to meet with the representatives of 60 District of Columbia 
chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution and discuss 
a subject which I know is of great interest to all of us, not only as 
members of the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, but as women who have assumed leadership in our 
different communities. 

I was asked by your gracious chairman to discuss the subject 
National Defense Through Patriotic Education. 

I agreed to meet with you if I would be permitted to handle this 
subject frankly and without gloved hands. I asked for that 

rivilege because I have had, as a Member of Congress, an oppor- 

unity to observe at close range definite evidences of unpatriotic 
education or propaganda which will destroy our national defense 
if not restrained. 

Now, right at the start, I want to state that the address I am 
about to make is not a political speech. If you will consult your 
dictionary you will find the word “politics” defined as “the science 
of civil government.” That is what politics is: the science of civil 
government. 

I was sent to the Congress of the United States because the 
citizens of my congressional district were intelligently interested 
in the science of civil government, and they wanted someone here 
in the Congress to represent them who would, in a fearless and 
aggressive manner, stand for those ideals which our forefathers 
established in the early days of our Republic, and which have 
guided our American citizens ever since. 

My paternal great-grandfather was Capt. Henry Van der Burgh. 
He was a captain in George Washington's army. After the Revolu- 
tion, he was appointed circuit judge of the great Northwest. He 
established his headquarters at Vincennes, Ind., and that is why 
Vircinta JENCKES is a Hoosier from Indiana. 

Captain Van der Burgh administered justice in a manner which 
was an important factor in developing that great area, a most 
influential section, of our Nation. As circuit Judge he maintained 
these same high ideals which he fought for under the command of 
George Washington. 

And on the wall of my office in the House of Representatives 
Office Building hangs a photostatic copy of the original certificate 
of membership in the Society of the Cincinnati, which George 
Washington issued to Capt. Henry Van der Burgh, and which 
George Washington personally signed. 

That certificate is a constant inspiration to me, as a Member of 
Congress, to preserve and maintain those ideals established by 
George Washington and my paternal great-grandfather, Captain 
and Circuit Justice Henry Van der Burgh. 

So you see, I cannot, and I will not, sit idly by and witness or 
permit the development of unpatriotic and dishonest propaganda 
which will, if not curbed, destroy those ideals our forefathers 
fought and died for. And I want the Daughters of the American 
Revolution to know that I did not inherit my position as a Mem- 
ber of Congress. I had to stand the test of public approval by 
going through a hard-fought primary election three times, and by 
campaigning through three general elections. Six times have the 
citizens of my congressional district spoken for me at the polls, and 
six times they have approved of my efforts to maintain in the 
Nation’s Congress those same fine ideals which have been responsi- 
ble for the development of our Nation. 

The citizens in every congressional district want those ideais 
preserved, and the people soon will demand that type of patriotic 
service from their elected servants, no matter what the political 
faith of the Representative or Senator may be. 

Now, what is national defense and what is patriotic education? 

National defense does not consist entirely of a large and efficient 
Army, Navy, marine, and aviation force. These are only the last 
resorts of a national defense, and we should always maintain them 
to the greatest degree of efficiency. 

The true and real national defense exists only in the minds and 
hearts of the people, who appreciate the blessings they enjoy under 
the form of government established by our forefathers. 

The words “As ye thinketh, so it shall be” apply to the develop- 
ment of national defense. We must develop in the thoughts and 
hearts of the American people a true understanding of national 
defense by patriotic education in all of its forms. 

First, we must maintain respect for the symbol of our form of 
government. 

The American flag, known as the Stars and Stripes, is the symbol 
of our Government. 

Its display is evidence that the Government of the people 
prevails. 

In every crisis our Nation has faced the distressed people have 
rallied around the flag, standing by our elected and appointed 
standard bearers until we brought victory to our forces or overcame 
the crisis which confronted us. 

We were taught to love and revere the flag of our Nation, not 
for its material form, but for what it represents. The flag repre- 
sents the blessings we enjoy under our form of government. No 
recipient of those blessings should refuse to salute and revere the 
Stars and Stripes. Those who refuse to do so are ignorant of 
what the flag stands for, or else they are creatures of and converts 
to the subtle propaganda which decreed that the Stars and Stripes 
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not “2 placed on Federal buildings which were built with the 
taxpayers’ money. 

This same propaganda also let the three steel flagpoles in front 
of the Union Station in our Nation's Capital rust and remain flag- 
less for a period of over 6 months, which covered the time I per- 
sonally observed this unpatriotic neglect. I made inquiry why 
this condition prevailed and was unable to get any informaticn 
why those flagpoles were flagless. 

I was sent from one executive to another, and finally I found 
a@ well-developed arrangement to Keep the American flag off public 
buildings and out of sight of the American people. I denounced 
this in vigorous terms. I was subjected to ridicule, but I would 
not quit, and finally the public became aroused; now, the Stars 
and Stripes are displayed every day on those poles. 

That is an example of one woman’s efforts on behalf of patriotic 
education. What could 600,000 Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion accomplish, if they would only get active? 

Foreign nations are jealous of our prosperity. Foreign philoso- 
phies and formulas are being secretly propagated right here in 
Washington and throughout America, to change our form of gov- 
ernment. Foreign governments have paid propagandists active 
here in Washington. It has been so for a number of years, but now 
it is highly developed. 

We women thrilled and gushed over the beauty of the Japanese 
cherry blossoms which bloom each spring around the Tidal Basin 
in Washington. The American people accepted these Japanese 
cherry trees from the Japanese Government many years ago as 
propaganda to develop good will toward Japan. 

That good will was developed. But now that good will has been 
violated. 

The Japanese cherry tree does not bear fruit. Its blossoms are 
not as beautiful as the blossoms of the fruit-bearing American 
cherry trees. Nevertheless we Americans advertised Japan, and 
every spring our Nation paid tribute to Japan via the Japanese 
cherry blossoms. 

With the Japanese cherry blossoms came the Japanese schoolboy 
with his camera, photographing everything in sight. We do not 
arrest or beat Japanese citizens who like to photograph Federal 
buildings. 

Japan became strong. Japanese propaganda won over many un- 
But Japan evidently covets our prosperity 
and liberty, because Japanese Government agents deliberately 
bought United States Navy secrets from a miserable unpatriotic 
ex-lieutenant commander of the United States Navy named Farns- 
worth. Japanese Government money turned ex-Lieutenant Ccm- 
mander Farnsworth into a traitor to his country. 

Yes, he was arrested, indicted, tried by a proper legal court, and 
sentenced to the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., where he 
is now incarcerated. 

Now, here is an open-and-shut case of what foreign propaganda 
is doing to our national defense. Did the Japanese Government 
disown this vile act? No, indeed. I was advised by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull that Japan did not “make any representations 
or express any regrets” in connection with this case. 

This is a flagrant viqlation of the friendship we Americans have 
for the Japanese people. 

Now, what are we going to do about it? If we Americans were 
alert in the maintenance of a true national defense, we would, 
through proper legal action, root up every Japanese cherry tree 
on Federal property, saw them up for firewood, and replant them 
with American cherry trees, whose blossoms are more beautiful, 
and whose fruit is edible, and might be picked and given to our 
poor American citizens. 

The American cherry tree is a symbol of truth. George Wash- 
ington is alleged to have immortalized the American cherry tree 
by admitting the truth to his father when he chopped one down. 

The Japanese cherry trees in Washington have developed, through 
the unfriendly, deceptive activities of the agents of the Japanese 
Government, into a symbol of deception, traitorism, and disloyalty. 

So when the Japanese cherry blossoms blcom next spring, think 
of ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth, the ex-United States 
Navy officer, who sold United States Navy secrets to Japan, and 
who is now trying to get a parole. 

Then, ask your friends to stop gushing about a Japanese symbol 
of propaganda which makes traitors out of weak characters in our 
citizenry. 

It is this same type of propaganda which is causing the Japanese 
forces to murder defenseless women and children in China. Yes; 
we women shudder when we see news photographs of Chinese chil- 
dren with their arms and legs shot off by Japanese shells. But 
remember the beautiful approach to our unsuspecting friendship 
which Japan made when the Japanese cherry trees were presented 
to the city of Washington. That was a start; the finish of this 
propaganda effort is not in the arrest and conviction of traitor 
ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth; there are hundreds of other 
propaganda efforts which Japan has no doubt planted in this coun- 
try and which have not been discovered. Are we going to be 
blinded into a state of carelessness of our patriotic responsibilities 
by the alleged beauty of the Japanese propaganda cherry blooms? 
Just make that a subject fcr discussion in the 2,500 chapters of 
the D. A. R. and let’s have the answer. 

I have a high regard for the Japanese people, but I abhor and 
detest, and I appeal to every American woman to abhor and 
detest, those agents of the Japanese Government who made a 
traitor out of ex-Lieutenant Commander Farnsworth, 
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I am opposed to boycotts. We American women are the con- 
sumers of Japanese silk. Let us not boycott Japanese silk, but 
let us use more American-grown cotton. American scientists and 
inventors have made it possible to develop American-grown cot- 
ton into fabrics and other materials more beautiful than Japa- 
nese silk. Our great humanitarian President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, has invited the attention of the Congress to the sur- 
plus crop of American cotton. 

I appeal to the 600,000 daughters of the American Revolution, 
organized in the 2,500 chapters throughout the Nation, to imme- 
diately launch a “Use more cotton” campaign in order to save 
our cotton growers. This is a form of patriotic education which 
will really develop our Nation. 

Of course, you know that we cannot raise cotton in Indiana, 
but we women in the non-cotton-producing States want to help 
our sisters who live in the Southern States where cotton is the 
principal crop. 

If every American woman would use 5 additional pounds of 
American-grown cotton each year, it would absorb the surplus of 
American cotton and bring prosperity to Dixie. 

As you all know, I am greatly interested in our American school 
system. 

We have a most patriotic and a most efficient school system 
here in America. Nevertheless, it was necessary to expose the at- 
tempts of propagandists to plant the Marxian theory via school- 
books, and other means, in the public schools tn the District of 
Columbia. A congressional hearing developed the fact that the 
Board of Education of the District of Columbia employed a “pro- 
fessor” to teach “character education,” at $50 per day, who was 
at the same time associated with the University of Moscow. 

Public indignation caused his removal. Communism is con- 
trary to the ideals set up by the founders of our. Government. 
In the constitution of the Soviet Government is a provision 
which requires all citizens of Russia to practice international 
propaganda and revolution, in order that the Marxian theory 
might prevail all over the world. 

Por many years recognition of Russia by the United States was 
refused because of this provision. 

In addition, the Communists claim that all religion is opium. 
All industry is nationalized in Russia. Many other provisions in 
the Communist form of government are contrary to our Ameri- 
can form of Government. When Russia was recognized by the 
United States, it was necessary to exact a promise from Russia 
that Communistic propaganda would not be practiced in the 
United States. Also was mentioned in the treaty a small item of 
the repayment of $400,000,000, which Russia owed the United 
States. These provisions were put into the treaty. And what has 
happened? We have not received the payment of the $400,000,000 
owed to the United States, and Communistic propaganda has 
increased in the United States a hundredfold. 

Here is where we need national defense. Here is where we 
need patriotic education. What are the 60 chapters of the D. A. R. 
in our Nation's Capital going to do about it? What will the 
2,500 chapters of the D. A. R. throughout America do about it? 
That $400,000,000 would feed a lot of our destitute Americans this 
winter if Russia would pay ft instead of using it for ammunition 
and armaments. 

Do not underestimate the viciousness of the Communistic move- 
ment here in the United States. 

When I became active against the indoctrination of communism 
in our public schools, I received all sorts of threats against my 
life by telephone and by mail. 

I was told that Communist money would be sent to my con- 
gressional district to defeat me at the polls. False stories were 
circulated among the school teachers in my congressional district. 
However, these fine school teachers in my congressional district 
knew me, and they would not turn against me. Then I was 
advised that the Communist Party was going to send Mr. Browder, 
the Presidential candidate on the Communist ticket, to my home 
town of Terre Haute to defeat me. Mr. Browder came to Terre 
Haute backed up with plenty of money. 

But he did not defeat me, because the Democratic and Republi- 
can citizens of my congressional district want our American ideals 
maintained, and they will not be swayed by dishonest propaganda 
of any kind. 

Now, I want to say to this group of Daughters of the American 
Revolution, that I bear no ill will toward Russia. I accord the 
Russian people the right to have any kind of government they 
want to have in Russia. While I regret the violation of the treaty 
they made with the United States by not paying us that $400,- 
000,000 we need so badly to reduce taxes, yet that is something for 
our American diplomats to handle. 

I also accord the right of any group of American citizens who 
call themselves Communists, to organize and try to change our 
form of government in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States, and their rights as American citizens. While I 
differ with them and will oppose them at every opportunity, 
nevertheless I will defend their right as American citizens to make 
the attempt in a lawful and open manner. 

But what I am most aggressively antagonistic to, is the under- 
cover, subversive propaganda methods which are being used to 
make our Nation communistic. Of course, they haven’t a chance, 
as long as the people are alert and awake, and as long as we Amer- 
ican women exercise our responsibilities to our Government by 
registering at the polls and voting. Our vote is a national defense 
of the first line. So let’s vote on every issue at every election. 
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We can trust the affairs of our Nation to our American citizens 
who are patriotic enough to go to the polls and vote. 

Of course, the 60 chapters of the D. A. R. in the District of Co- 
lumbia should also be interested in the defense of your homes in 
the District of Columbia. One of the most important defences of 
your home is getting the right to vote for the citizens of Wash- 
ington. You Daughters of the American Revolution should under- 
take the task of asking your 600,000 sisters throughout our Nation 
to demand that the citizens of Washington be given the right to 
vote, and correct this civic outrage, which should not be tolerated. 

Would our forefathers tolerate taxation without representation? 

Indeed they would not. Well you do not need to have VimcInra 
JENCKES tell you that the citizens of our Nation’s Capital are vic- 
tims of taxation without representation. It is un-American. It is 
& vile blot on our form of government. I appeal to the 60 chap- 
ters of the D. A. R. in Washington to organize in your chapters a 
committee to be known as the “representation or no taxation com- 
mittee.” Then appeal to the 2,500 chapters of our great organiza- 
tion to take the necessary action which will give the citizens of 
Washington the right to vote. 

Here is a very definite phase of national defense that we have 
overlooked, and if we are to maintain the ideals of our forefathers 
we must become active at once in this cause. 

Here in Washington we need another type of defense. I am 
going to make a personal appeal to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington to become active. 

We all know that fire and flame are mankind’s greatest enemy. 
We organize paid and volunteer fire departments to combat fires. 
Here in Washington we have a very fine paid fire department, 
The efficiency and loyalty of the men in the District of Columbia 
fire department have saved millions of dollars for our citizens. 

Just recently the Congress voted $100,000 for new equipment, 
Fo! happy that I had an opportunity to help get this appro- 
priation. 

But new equipment isn't enough. We must correct an un- 
American situation which prevails in the fire department of the 
District of Columbia. 

The firemen are forced to work 75 hours per week. 
that. These men must be away from their families 75 hours at a 
time. This long siege of service is most unfair. It is a relic of 
bygone days. Here we have the Congress discussing a 40-hour 
week for all workers, yet the District of Columbia government com- 
pels these loyal and faithful public servants to stay on duty 75 
hours at a time. 

No one knew that this unfair situation prevailed. The firemerm 
were too loyal to complain. They subject their persons to all 
sorts of hardships and dangers in order that our homes and pos- 
sessions might be protected. 

And what do we do for our firemen to show our appreciation? 

We compel them to stay away from their families 75 hours at 
a time, and I feel that this is not fair. 

I have introduced a bill which is now before the Congress, which 
will place these firemen on a more equitable working basis. I 
am going to appeal to the D. A. R. to become interested. I 
want you to become interested, from a defense-of-the-home view- 
point. You know, the home is the initial unit of government. 
If we have good homes, if we have happy homes, if we have pros- 
perous homes, we have a good, happy, prosperous Nation. 

Now, let’s defend our homes from evil influences of all kinds. 
Let us surround our homes with every sort of protection. We 
must reduce the hours of duty which our firemen are subject to, 
as a defense measure against the enemy of the home—the flame, 
So, please, as a home-defense measure, get active and help me to 
enact H. R. 7710, which I have introduced, into law. 

Now, in conclusion, the message I want to leave with you is 
this: Don't wish for a national defense, vote for it. 

Remember, American women cast 50 percent of the vote in 
every municipal, every State, and every national election. 

Women are not as partisan as men are when measures affecting 
the home are considered. What is good for a Democratic home is 
also good for a Republican home. So let us work for, and vote 
for, those things which we women hold near and dear—the home 
and the family. 

I thank you. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me today over the radio: 





I am delighted to have the opportunity at the Nation's Capital 
to greet you who are listening to this program, and to each and 
every one of you I wish happiness, contentment, and a larger 
measure of security. 

This holiday season is not unlike those of the past few years. 
We are living in very troubled, trying times, amid seeming dis- 
aster, crime, strife, and confusion. Each day seems to bring some 
new crisis in our national affairs, some seemingly unsurmountable 
obstacle that must be overcome. Your Representatives and Sen- 
atcrs in Washington are deeply concerned in these problems. Each 
one of them is giving of his best thought and effort toward keep- 
ing our country remote from the quarrels and strife of other 
nations of the world. 

The real American spirit of Christmas is an inherent feeling of 
peace and friendliness for our neighbors of the world. We do not 
want war. We do not care to flaunt our strength upon any nation. 
We are satisfied to be left alone, to solve our problems in our 
own way. We are most tolerant toward others, but we want them 
to know that we protect our own, and that we are prepared to 
do so. The true Christmas feeling is to be as helpful and as 
understanding of others as possible—and in that I am sure you 
will all concur, for it is typical of America and Americans. 

Did you ever stop to think what this life would be with Christ- 
mas blotted out from the past, the present, and the future? Think 
back to your childhood days, and remember the thrills of Christ- 
mas morning, when the stockings were opened before the fire. 
Remember the many happy gatherings of your family at Yuletide, 
when from far and near came the ones you had not seen for so 
long a time? Remember the glow of satisfaction that has come 
to you with the realization that you have helped to make some 
unfortunate person’s Christmas more cheerful? Remember the 
fine spirit of Christmas shown by our boys during the dark days 
of the World War? Then you will realize how great and how good 
a thing is this Spirit of Noel. Without it we would have a drear, 
unattractive existence. You and I know of persons who plan all 
throughout the year just for Christmas—their lives point toward 
this holiday season when they can make somebody happier and 
more contented. And no sooner has the holiday passed than they 
are planning for the next—living a life of helpfulness, of considera- 
tion for others—and receiving in return the peace of mind brought 
to them by the Knowledge of having done the right, unselfish, 
useful thing. 

Have you ever happened to think that Christmas comes in the 
darkest days of the year? That just before Christmas the days 
are shortest and the nights seem endlessly long? That Christmas 
is the turning point of the year, when the world casts off its 
somber shroud and turns to face the coming year with a wel- 
coming smile and a happier heart. Just how happy that heart 
will be this year depends upon you. Wherever we are, in the city 
or in the country, in tenement house or farmhouse, we have the 
opportunity to make somebody happier, to lighten somebody's 
burden. It need not be by a gift—a helping hand over some 
difficulty is worth just as much—a kind word, a helpful thought, 
often is worth more than presents. Consideration for the feelings 
of others, understanding of their problems, tolerance of their 
ideas—that is all that is necessary to make this holiday season 
better. 

As you and your family get together at this Yuletide, I want 
to take this opportunity to ask you—all of you—to pray for 
peace—to devote just a little of this Christmas time to a plea for 
better understanding among nations, and among the people who go 
to make up these nations. Never has there been more need for 
fervent prayer than now. The terribly anxious, heartsick days 


of the great World War are all too fresh in our minds to want 


war—or anything that resembles war. To appreciate this, we have 
only to visit one of the many veterans’ hospitals and see the pa- 
tients there—men who are still suffering from the wounds of bat- 
tles of the last war, and who will suffer until they die. Ask any 
one of them what he thinks of war. The answer is obvious. 


Whenever a bill affecting peace or neutrality is brought before 
the great Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, of which I have the honor to be a member, I feel the tense- 
ness of responsibility which comes over everybody on that com- 
mittee. There are no political party lines when the Nation's safety 
is at stake. Every one of us wants to do the best possible thing 
for our country. We want our Nation to be respected among other 
nations, yet we want it to be tolerant and understanding of the 
problems of our neighbors. We have never waged a war of aggres- 
sion—and we never will. We have never flaunted our strength nor 
bullied smaller nations to submission—and we never will. We 
have, and we shall, demand and expect other nations to respect 
our rights and the privileges of our citizens. No true American 
would expect less than this. We can and must have peace without 
subservience to the will and demand of other nations. Firmness 
will bring about the same result. Only by adequate preparedness 
can we enforce that peace. We can have peace with dignity, with- 
out loss of respect, without cringing. That is the kind of peace 
that is due America, and that we intend to have. 

As we look about us we rejoice in our form of government, our 
liberties, our privileges. We are proud that our Government, by 
its Constitution, protects it inhabitants, whatever their race and 
nationality. We are glad in the thought that those of every re- 
ligion are free to worship as they desire. 

In these days of stress and strife we are thankful and happy to 
be Americans, free to speak and free to think and act according to 
our beliefs. The thought of the restraint placed upon the citizens 
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of other countries makes us realize how fortunate we are to be 
living in a country whose ideals are high and whose laws are just. 
Ours is the greatest and fairest Nation in the world. We must 
strive with all our might to keep it so. Your legislators have a 
vitally important task to bring about legislation to improve the 
conditions of the people of their country, to take care of the unem- 
ployed and put them back to work. Never before has there been 
so great a need for wise counsel and strong determination. It is a 
time when we must look forward for the good of the many. It is 
a task that requires much of the Yuletide spirit of deep under- 
standing of the problems of others. We need your help, your sug- 
gestions, your cooperation. With it the task will be so much 
easier. 

In this brief message, I bring you of the North, the South, the 
East, and the West my sincerest hopes for tolerance, for broadness 
of thought, for freedom from bigotry, for understanding. In other 
words, I bring you the earnest desire for peace on earth, good will 
toward men. 

I thank you. 


Amendment of the Federal Housing Act 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEWARK EVENING NEWS, DECEMBER 
18, 1937 


Mr. O’NEILL of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the following article from the 
Newark Evening News of today, indicating the experience of 
a financial institution in New Jersey in their operations 
under the National Housing Act. I am sure that it is indic- 
ative of the general experience under this act throughout 
the Nation. The amendments we have just passed will 
broaden the scope of the activity of the Federal Housing 
Administration and result in further benefit to the Nation: 


Prospect ParkK BANK Reports No F. H. A. Loss 


The Prospect Park National Bank reports out of a total of 314 
F. H. A. loans aggregating $1,224,932 there were not only no de- 
faulted cases but “not even a single threat of loss.” 

This record indicates, in the opinion of Thomas E. Colleton, 
State F. H. A. director, that “the factors relative to the credit 
reputation of the application considered by the F. H. A. before 
insuring a loan are vitally pertinent to successful mortgage experi- 
ence.” He points out that the average loan insured by the Newark 
office has been about $4,500. 

“Our mortgagors for the most part,” said Colleton, “are men and 
women who have been attracted by the rent-like monthly payments 
which include taxes and insurance. They want to be able to budzcet 
their expenses according to their income and experience with these 
mortgagors is definite proof of the credit acceptability of the average 
citizen. We believe that this F. H. A. experience emphasizes the 
soundness of Mr. Average Man as a credit risk and fully justifies 
the confidence that the mortgagees are willing to place in him. Not 
only lending institutions but business interests as well, seem to be 
favorably impressed by applicants receiving F. H. A. credit approval 
and consequently F. H. A. approval often proves helpful to the 
mortgagor in business transactions other than the mortgage itself.” 


F. D. and Congress on a Teeterboard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


STATEMENT BY JAMES MORGAN IN THE BOSTON GLOBE OF 
NOVEMBER 28, 1937 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rezcorp, I include the following statement 
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from the Boston Globe of November 28, 1937, by Mr. James 
Morgan, one of my constituents: 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe, November 28, 1937] 


F. D. ann CONGRESS ON A TEETERBOARD—THE PRESENT RIVALRY FOR 
ConTROL BErwEEN WHITE HoUSsE AND CaPITOL IS AS OLD AS THE 
CONSTITUTION 

(By James Morgan) 

Some of the good people who were troubled a brief while ago 
by what they called the abdication of Congress and the dictator- 
ship of the President may be somewhat bewildered now by the 
scenes at Washington since the opening of the special session 
2 weeks ago. It should reassure them to know that whatever 
confusion there may be is strictly constitutional. The two Houses, 
in trying to get back to the Constitution, have found the checks 
but still are fumbling for the balances which that great charter 
is supposed to have provided for our Government. 

The independence of the legislative and executive departments 
and the separation of their powers is the oldest myth in the amaz- 
ingly extensive mythology that our young Nation has accumu- 
lated. Realists that they were, the founding fathers themselves 
must have been well aware that is was a fable—that Congress 
or the President would have to take the initiative, take the lead 
in order to make the scheme of government work. But they 
also knew that they could not agree which it should be. Even 
if they could have decided the issue, the decision could not have 
been written down in black and white without dangerously 
exalting one department and perhaps fatally depressing the other. 

A LONG DUEL 


The question was treated at the Philadelphia convention with 
what Edmund Burke termed a wise and salutary neglect. It re- 
mains a fighting question after 150 years. Congress and the 
President ever have been engaged in a struggle for leadership, 
except in a few blank and unhistoric intervals. It has been a 
long duel between opposite ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
each trying to get the drop on the other and impose its mastery. 

That is what we are seeing these days, and we can watch the 
conflict with an understanding patience if we remember that 
the framers of the Government planned it so. It is a vulgarity 
to reduce to the terms of a transient quarrel between the Capitol 
and the White House and of a mere brawl between personalities 
this ancient and irrepressible controversy bequeathed by the Con- 
stitution itself. 

It has been a determined and often an embittering struggle 
this, which our institutions impose. The more masterful Presl- 
dents, beginning with Washington, nearly all those who look down 
upon us from the walls in the gallery of fame, won the battle. 
The others in the Presidential line who lost it lost their liberty 
of action and remained subordinate to Congress. 

Most of this group received the Presidency on terms that re- 
quired their subordination either to the Legislature or to more 
powerful leaders. Madison and Monroe were the appointed 
executors of Jefferson's political estate and Van Buren of Jack- 
son’s. Tyler, Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan were 
only regents for the slave-holding oligarchy. Grant, Garfield, 
Benjamin Harrison, and Harding were the chosen instruments of 
politically stronger men. 

A MODERN INSTANCE 


A more recent example to the same point is offered by Taft. 
The melancholy fate of his Presidency was not so much in him- 
self as in his stars. Theodore Roosevelt chose him as a deputy 
to carry out “my policies”; but Presidents are born, not made. 

Among the defects of T. R.’s qualities was his reliance on his 
own strength to bend men to his will. Almost all the abler 
men of his administration and of Congress in his term were 
inherited by him as legacies of the McKinley-Hanna regime, and 
he coaxed or drove them to serve him. He did not raise a crop 
of new men. Root, Knox, Cannon, Aldrich, Penrose, and leaders 
of that stamp never were for him, but in his love of the strenuous 
life he rejoiced to make them do his bidding. 

When the big stick was no longer over their heads, inevitably 
those men returned to their native bent. And they carried Taft 
with them into what amounted politically to a counter revolu- 
tion. With them also went the Republican Party, and that 
relapse into standpatism a quarter of a century ago and more 
is what ails the party today. 

INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 


With Speaker Cannon the czar of the House and Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, “the manager of the United States,” we had what 
was called an invisible government. Indeed, we had been for 
much of our national existence under the leadership of unseen and 
irresponsible men behind the throne and the closed doors of com- 
mittee rooms, representing not always the public interest but more 
often powerful private interests. 

Even when Presidents led, their sway over Congress generally 
was exercised clandestinely. They were careful to keep up an ap- 
pearance of respect for the constitutional fiction of the separation 
and independence of the Executive and the legislature. 

The same situation existed in the governments of our States and 
of our cities. Everywhere leadership was hidden as a guilty thing, 
and it operated by subterfuge and stealth. In the period of moral 
decadence following the Civil War it was taken entirely out of the 
hands of our elective officials, legislative and executive, in some 
States and in many municipalities. It was seized upon by strong- 
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jawed and strong-armed bosses and boodlers, who built up political 
organizations and machines which made a mockery of elections. 

The bidding of those bosses was done by puppet legislatures 
and councils, Governors, and mayors. Selling franchises and other 
special privileges in statehouses and city halls and protection 
and immunity at police headquarters and even in the courts they 
converted government into a racket. It was the first great Ameri- 
can racket on which the swarm of crooks, thugs, and big shots of 
our time patterned their racketeering in private business. 


A YOUNG MAN’S DISCOVERY 


A lean, studious young man of the generation which saw that 
monstrous evil rise and flourish like a cancerous growth in our 
body politic decided to make a study of its pathology while he was 
taking a postgraduate course at Johns Hopkins University tn boss- 
ridden Baltimore. He published his findings in 1885, under the 
title of “Congressional Government,” and it was the thesis on which 
he won his degree of Ph. D. the next year. He announced the 
discovery that committees, machines, and bosses had only rushed 
in to fill a vacuum created by our constitutions and city charters. 

In Europe the executive and the legislature are one and the 
same thing. Here they are separated, with neither and no one 
authorized to direct the Government as a whole. Consequently 
the headless affair in Washington, in State capitols, and city halls 
had fallen under an unauthorized, irresponsible bossism of one 
kind or another. The conclusion of the youthful discoverer was 
that a President, a Governor, a mayor, as the only elected official 
known and responsible to all the people, must lead if that neces- 
sary job were not to be left to some party machine or managing 
politician in the control of selfish private interests. 


WILSON’'S TEST OF HIS THEORY 


After somewhat more than a quarter of a century the author 
of that theory was himself President of the United States and 
in a position to subject it to the supreme test. It worked most 
successfully. He regularized, rationalized Presidential leadership. 
Woodrow Wilson is among the three or four original political 
thinkers that we have had in the Presidency, but he never after- 
ward out-thought himself in that academic essay, which he wrote 
when he was 29. 

With the advent of Wilson at Washington, the relations between 
the Executive and the Legislature ceased to be surreptitious. 
Presidents had been keeping away from the Capitol, except when 
summoned there for an hour to sign the last-minute business of 
an expiring Congress. The rest of the time they carried on a 
more or less back-stair diplomacy with the lawmaking branch a 
mile away, as if it were some rival power in Europe. 

Going in person to deliver his message to Congress, as no pred- 
ecessor had done in a century, Wilson assumed the attitude of a 
Member at large of both Houses. From time to time he sauntered 
unheralded into the seldom-used room of the President in the 
Senate wing, where he talked over pending problems with his 
party leaders. 

He brought into the open the necessary task of coordinating two 
coordinate branches of the Government. The Federal Reserve 
System, the Federal Trade Commission, the Clayton antitrust law, 
the Child Labor, the Seamen's, the Farm Loan, and the Federal 
Aid for Good Roads Acts are among the products of that team- 
work in his first administration, before the World War threw his 
Presidency off the track of progressive legislation. 

After the Senators had overthrown Wilson on the tssue of the 
League of Nations, they took control of the Presidency with their 
nomination of Harding. Coolidge did not attempt to recapture 
the leadership. Nor did Mr. Hoover grasp the reins at the outset 
of his term, when the Smoot-Hawley tariff was in the making. 
That omission doomed his administration even before the de- 
pression came to crown its misfortunes. 


THE TEETERBOARD 


Our Government, as it was left by the Constitution, may be. 
likened to a teeterboard. At one end is the huge bulk of Con- 
gress and at the other is the President alone. To the naked eye 
that looks like an unequal game, with one man pitted against 
631 Senators and Representatives. But he is weighted with the 
prestige and the patronage of his office, which keeps officeholders 
and office seekers pulling for him. Indispensable to him is the 
weight of public opinion. There the single man in the spotlight 
of the White House has an advantage over a multitudinous Con- 
gress, enveloped in a cloud of the dust of its own raising, and 
prone to degenerate into a leaderless mob. 

The present uncertainty about leadership at Washington is due 
to the people having got off President Roosevelt's end of the 
teeterboard on the court issue, which left him up in the air. 
If and whenever they show unmistakable evidence of returning 
to him in behalf of any program, Congress will be up in the air. 

The President has yet to raise an issue that will rally the 
people to him again impressively. True, the Gallup poll serves 
notice that he has suffered no net loss of popularity since his 
landslide victory in 1936. But Congress doubts if his program 
is as popular as the author’s personality. It is distracted by the 
business recession and fearful of the political consequences of 
that slump. This may be Mr. Roosevelt’s opportunity to get the 
reins firmly in hand again and unify his party and the country. 
Meanwhile the weather-wise at the Capitol are anxiously searching 
for signs in the horizon as they approach the midterm election 
in 1938. 
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UF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in a speech made earlier 
in the week on the wage and hour bill, I stated the reasons 
why I could not support this legislation. Among other 
things, I called attention to the fact that the enactment 
of the President’s bill, now before the House, would abso- 
lutely ruin many small industries throughout the country. 

I have received a letter from the American Boiler & 
Foundry Co., of Milan, Mich., which letter is pregnant with 
information applicable to this discussion. Upon my request, 
Mr. F. E. Ross, the president of the company, has given me 
permission to make the letter public. Milan is a splendid 
village of more than 2,000 inhabitants, and is typical of 
the small towns throughout the Middle West where small 
industries flourish, where the workingmen own their own 
homes, are the best citizens in the community, and whose 
real purpose in life is to be good citizens, own their own 
homes, and send their children to school. The residents 
of the small towns and the countryside are the bulwark 
of our social and economic stability. In these circumstances 
it is well that Congress has the benefit of just how a small 
industry can be operated under existing law. Mr. Ross’ 
letter is in part as follows: 


We employ 150 men, most of whom are skilled to some extent. 
These workers receive from $6 to $10 per day for 8 hours’ work. 

We have felt right along that the solution to our present prob- 
lem (the depression) is not a high hourly scale, a high daily 
rate, a high weekly pay, but a high yearly income for our men, 
so we attacked the problem from this angle. How well we 
have succeeded is evidenced by the number of weeks we have 
been able to operate our plant at full production. 

Since September 1935 we have not had a shut down. We ran 
at full production from September, following Labor Day, to Decem-~- 
ber 31, 1935, at five 8-hour days per week. Beginning then, we 
went on a 6-day schedule and operated on this schedule almost 
the entire year 1936, giving our men 290 working days for the 
year. This year we have worked every week, 6 days per week, until 
October 15, or rather the third week, when we went to a 5-day 
schedule for the balance of the month. November our schedule 
was 3 days. The latter part of November we made contracts so 
that we are now back on the 6-day schedule, 48 hours per week, 
and will operate on this basis for the next 6 months and in all 
probability will continue for the balance of the year 1938. 

In taking business such as we do, we must meet competition 
and at the same time deliver the goods to the customer. With all 
the taxes that are piled on us, such as social security, employment 
insurance, and the hidden taxes, we are fortunate if we make a 
profit. For the past 2 years we have made a little over $50 per 
day for every day that we have operated. Now, if we have to pay 
time and one-half for all extra hours over 40, and as our pay roll 
is nearly $1,000 per day, you can readily see that it would be 
pointless to run our plant any hours over 40 or the minimum 
allowed. Our profit is more than lost if we operate 6 days, or 48 
hours per week, and if we don’t, we can’t take care of our cus- 
tomers, so we lose the business; so in any event we are more or 
less between the devil and the deep blue sea, providing the wage 
and hour bill passes as set up. 

Due to our method of handling men and our manner of giving 
them steady employment, they are with us 100 percent. We have 
had absolutely no labor trouble during all the labor turmoil that 
has been going on all around us. Our men are putting their trust 
in the management, and we can’t let them down. If for any rea- 
son the present fine balance between orders and production is 
disturbed, the chances are our men will be in the same boat that 
@ great many other men are who work a few weeks and then are 
laid off for weeks without pay. 

It may occur to you that due to having such a fine operation we 
could add 20 percent more men and work our men 5 days per week 
instead of 6. This is not so easily done as a certain amount of skill 
is needed to do our work and we find it hard to pick up the skilled 
workmen. Another drawback is lack of buildings to house the 
men and since the surplus law has been passed we have not been 
able to sow back any of the small profits we have made into our 
business. We are badly cramped for room as it is. 

When we cut our employees’ working hours from 48 to 40 we are 
cutting his pay one-sixth. Are they going to be satisfied with a 
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weekly pay check and a yearly pay check 1624 po2rcent less than 
they have been receiving? We are paying top wages in our in- 
dustry. No manufacturer of boilers, tank heaters, or furnaces is 
paying a higher daily wage than we are, and our yearly wage 
greatly exceeds any of them. Our men even tell us that our wage 
scale is the highest in the State for our industry. We hope that 
when the bill passes the House will see to it that the blow that 
will surely fall on small industry will be cushioned to a point 
that a knock-out will not be administered. 


The United States needs more communities like Milan and 
more institutions like the American Boiler & Foundry Co. 
Here peace and harmony prevail. The man in the office and 
the man at the bench have a common problem, and are 
attacking that problem with a common viewpoint. Coopera- 
tion and mutual benefit is the objective. This Black-Con- 
nery-Norton wage and hour bill would put institutions like 
the above company out of commission. It must not pass. 


Banquet of Young Democratic Clubs at Baltimore, 
Md. 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN JAMES A. FARLEY, OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AT THE ANNUAL BANQUET 
OF THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS OF MARYLAND, BALTI- 
MORE, MD., NOVEMBER 17, 1937 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix a very interesting and 
instructive speech delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at the 
annual banquet of the Young Democratic Clubs of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md., on November 17, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


There is something about the atmosphere of Maryland in gen- 
eral and Baltimore in particular that makes a Democratic speaker 
feel at home. I know you have your local rows and intraparty 
quarrels and that you are as emphatic in fighting out these dis- 
cords as if the fate of the Nation was dependent on the success 
of your individual faction. 

Doubtless, you think that your State is peculiar in this regard. 
Now I have just returned from a jcurney from one seaboard to the 
Oil.cr, so I feel that I am in a position to tell you that I did not 
find a State where the same condition did not prevail—and has 
always prevailed. 

Because you are young Democrats and, because, as in all en- 
husiastic organizations rivalries and differences may arise among 
you, I am going to talk to you briefly on the subject of political 
family feuds. 

My first injunction to you is not to take these 
seriously. 

As chairman of the national Democratic organization I am a 
political pacifist. It is part of my job to try to compose differ- 
ences and promote harmony, but do not think that I am un- 
aware that healthy rivalry among State leaders has its advantages. 
The stronger men and women feel about political developments 
within the party the better qualified do they become for the big 
battles that are truly national. 

I have frequently stressed the necessity, if our country is to 
have the scrt of government we desire, of a sturdy minority party. 
The reasons for this are obvious. No group or organization is 
good enough or wise enough to administer the affairs of this great 
country without the spur of constructive criticism. Our Govern- 
ment, as you are so often reminded, is a government of checks 
and balances. My belief is that this principle should be in just 
as full effect in politics as in government. 

We want the Democratic Party to be always on its toes; we want 
to give our country the best officials that can be selected, to insure 
that our candidates when elected shall always administer the 
direction of affairs—national, State, and city—in the best inter- 
ests of the people. In the long run, this policy is the only one by 
which democratic rule can be perpetuated. Whenever this policy 
is departed from by reasons of apparent expediency, or because of 
the selfish purposes of individuals or groups, we get into trouble. 
The people have an uncanny way of discovering what is going on 
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and taking their own means of remedying the fault. So there is 
little of evil and much good in the existence of a stout minority, 
watching the majority, criticising it when it falls down, holding 
it to the strict performance of its duties and obligations. 

That is all right, provided the friction does not extend beyond 
the primary battles or convention fracases. You may be sure that 
the opposition party will not fail to make the most of it, if we do 
not keep our house clean. It is better politics to have the bad 
spots, if there are any, pointed out by Democrats, and corrected, 
than to leave a dump of political ammunition handy for the 
enemy when it comes to the real battle at the polls. 

This philosophy is as applicable to Young Democratic clubs as 
to old Democratic machines. 

I am not speaking of Maryland especially, but of the whole 
sisterhood of States. Commonwealths and communities do not 
often change administration without a definite reason. I have 
observed very many elections won and lost, but rarely has a change 
occurred unless the party in power has failed to give the sort of 
administration the people desired. 

It is no part of my job to act as referee in party disagreements 
or discords. Every community knows its own problems and must 
judge for itself as to the qualifications of candidates. The sole 
task of the Democratic national organization is to give what help it 
can to the men and women chosen by their own constituencies to 
represent them at the polls and later in the Government. 

Our task is easy if the people chose the right sort of candidates; 
it is most difficult if they chose unwisely. 

Let me say this for your great State. It has had its full share 
of factional difficulties, but its history is illuminated by the 
names of the illustrious men it has picked to serve it at home or 
at the National Capital. I will not undertake to read the long 
roll of the great statesmen Maryland has contributed to the public 
service. You know your own political family tree far better than 
I could picture it. 

The fact that Maryland has had so many splendid public ser- 
vants is in itself evidence that its people have usually realized the 
principle I have been talking about, but stili I hope you will bear 
with the sermon I seem to be preaching. 

Factional differences are nothing new. Practically every one of 
the distinguished men on the roster of your history was the center 
of an intense political struggle. That result alone, I think, 
bears out my theory that out of local strife emerges national fame; 
out of the welter of bickerings about candidates and party 
leaderships, comes most frequently harmony and public service at 
its best. 

Your State has a marvelous tradition of dignity and wideness 
of vision. It is up to you young Democrats to carry on this tradi- 
tion. Ever since Revolutionary days this principle has survived 
and I know of no Commonwealth that exceeds Maryland in the 
You are con- 
servative without being reactionary; progressive without being 
radical. You have kept pace with the ever-advancing sentiment 
of true democracy. 

Men and women cannot become wrapped up in local contests 
without becoming concerned with the broader politics. Here you 
find less of that spirit which elsewhere is so prevalent of ignoring 
politics except, perhaps, ‘on election day. I do not recall ever 
hearing in Baltimore a successful man boasting that he neither 
knew nor cared anything about politics. I have frequently heard 
that sentiment expressed elsewhere. It is as if the business of 
choosing our form of government, and the officials who administer 
that government, was something undignified if not absolutely 
reprehensible. Politics, like every other form of human activity, 
is as good or as bad as people make it. Those who are content 
to leave it in the hands of others have little right to complain 
if things go contrary to their desires. Actually politics is every 
person's business. The habit of your Maryland men of affairs in 
carrying out the example of their ancestors—and really taking 
part in politics and government—is, I believe, one of the reasons 
that your State stands so high. I wish that the Maryland policy 
was general throughout the Union. 

Now, let me talk a little about national matters. In the 
year I have been in nearly every State. I have talked with our 
own leaders and, in fact, with the leaders of almost every branch 
of society. I am prepared to report to you that the present ad- 
ministration at Washington is as popular today as it was a year 
ago, when Roosevelt and the Roosevelt policies carried every State 
but two. 

Of course, there are some grouches. There are bound to be. But 
I think you will find that all, or nearly all, of the opposition that 
is making so much noise is confined to the group that has always 
opposed the President. I mean by this, individuals and groups like 
the Liberty League, now masquerading as the League to Uphold 
Constitutional Government, who think that any change is an evil 
and any effort to improve the condition of the great mass of our 
population is in some way prejudicial to their own interests. Now, 
mind you, these men are not all conscious that that is their moti- 
vating thought. Even the most extreme reactionary may be quite 
sincere in his belief. He may seriously figure that a system that 
empowers him to make greater and greater profits, regardless of his 
employees or any other element of the population, should be the 
aim of our Government. There is no use to argue with this par- 
ticular group. You may point out with all the economic statistics 
that can be gathered that their prosperity cannot be real or per- 
manent unless the whole country is prosperous. 


respect it merits and enjoys throughout the Nation. 
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You may prove that a low standard of wages means a lack of 
purchasing power; that farmers struggling against bankruptcy can- 
not buy the things the sale of which is the basis of the great 
fortunes. There always remains the group which considers an 
increase in wages as a calamity and almost a personal affront. 

They are inclined to believe that the great depression came like 
a change in weather, without any cause that could be calculated, 
and with no degree of responsibility attaching to them. The actual 
and simple fact was that the farm population had fallen out of 
the purchasing class. As the farmers were able to buy less, mills 
had to manufacture less. So began the era of unemployment. 
And with every new batch of employees laid off from their jobs 
business plunged further and further downward. In other words, 
it was completely demonstrated that great fortunes for the few 
and near starvation for the many was an impossible situation. 

It was this administration’s job to straighten things out and 
get our commercial and industrial machinery functioning again. 
And I think you will all agree with me that it was a successful 
job. Unfortunately, some of these people conceived that the whole 
purpose of the New Deal system was to put them back to their old 
eminence of income and nothing else. 

Yes; I ran into quite a number of eminent citizens who seem to 
have forgotten where they were 7 or 8 years ago as contrasted with 
where they are today. All they can think about is how much it 
has cost and is costing. 

There is no question that it has taken a great deal of money to 
accomplish the change. But what is that compared with what it 
it would have cost had the Roosevelt administration followed the 
lines of the preceding regime and done nothing? Does anybody 
suppose that 10,000,000 unemployed and their families would have 
starved patiently and peacefully? Does anybody think that had 
the do-nothing policy been proceeded with these businesses, that 
are again flourishing and paying dividends, would have survived the 
convulsion of another year of unrelieved misery? 

The Budget was out of balance when Franklin D. Roosevelt came 
to the White House. It is more out of balance now. I marvel if 
any thinking person can sincerely compare the inconvenience of an 
unbalanced Government Budget with what might have happened 
had things been allowed to drift indefinitely. 

Well, the expenses of the Government must be brought back 
within the bounds of the Government's income, and the only way 
the Government can raise its revenue is through taxes. It may 
not be necessary, and probably will mot be necessary, for taxes 
to be increased. Congress is now in session and will wrestle with 
that very problem. I am quite sure that if the people with the 
largest incomes will quit their complaining and do their legiti- 
mate share of paying for the processes that have kept them eco- 
nomically alive, not only will the Budget be balanced within a 
comparatively short time but that we will enter into an era of 
steadily diminishing tax rates. 

Leaving out the mourners and wailers, I found in every State 
that I went into abundant confidence within our party and un- 
shaken faith in our President. The effects of the rising or falling 
of the stock market diminishes as you go West. In New York, 
for example, every Wall Street tremor is regarded as a major hap- 
pening. In most of the Western States the people do not even 
read the stock market reports. They are content to know that 
their own business is moving along at a fair pace, and that the 
farmers are getting reasonable prices for their produce. They are 
willing to believe that, just as the administration has met the 
problems of the past, it will meet the problems of the future. 

That the Democratic Party will remain in power for a long time 
is regarded as a certainty not worth arguing about. We must 
realize that it is our party that will handle the serious domestic 
and foreign questions at present or that may arise. And it has 
got to do it all alone. No help is to be expected from the Re- 
publican Party, for that party has no program and no policy. Its 
daily prayer is that something may turn up that the Democrats 
are unable to solve and that they then may profit by our embar- 
rassment. They had some sort of convention in Chicago a week 
or two ago and the only decision of that G. O. P. gathering was 
to keep on doing nothing for another year or so. Presumably 
then they will try to patch up some kind of declaration which 
they hope will give the people the semblance of an idea of their 
intentions. It is not difficult even now to forecast about what 
this declaration will amount to. 

They will deplore whatever the administration is doing, will 
view with alarm what they expect it is going to do, and wind up 
by assuring the people that only in a return to power of the Re- 
publicans lies the slightest chance for national salvation. This, 
of course, will be preliminary to nominating Mr. Hoover, or Gov- 
ernor Landon, or Senator Vandenberg, or somebody else on that 
order to go through the motions of a campaign in 1940. 

I know there are some people who cling tenaciously to the belief 
that because public questions stir up opposing interests and bring 
to light conflicting views, the practical course is to sidestep the 
issue and to seek popular approval by the simple process of 
avoidance. 

Despite the wish that it might be so, political problems rarely 
dissolve from inattention. If portents of danger are ignored too 
long, the situation may become aggravated to an alarming degree. 

In any event, the Democratic administration could not, if it 
wished, adopt such a policy. The problems are here; they are on 
our doorstep. Congress is now in session, studying a tax bill with 
a view to straightening out certain phases of the measure that 
have been found fault with. It has before it a wage and hour 
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bill, a bill for crop control, and various acts dealing with conserva- 
tion, and simplification of our processes of government. Whether 
we like it or not, these things have to be handled. Some means 
must be found by which the recurring conflicts between capital 
and labor may be minimized, if they cannot be prevented. Some 
method must be devised to avoid the destruction of the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers, because if we learned anything through 
the last depression, it was that farm bankruptcy meant national 
bankruptcy, and so on down the line. 

Now, nobody presents these measures for enactment for the fun 
of the thing. It is simply that the Democratic administration be- 
lieves that evils are not cured by delay, and these measures are 
forced upon us by necessity. 

It will be the task of Congress to pass the laws in workable 
shape. In whatever form they issue, you may count on their 
being subjected to frantic assault by the foes of the administra- 
tion. It is always doubtful if any legislation when first enacted 
into law is perfect. Every public policy cam be improved upon 
after it has been in operation long enough to demonstrate its 
strength and its weaknesses. 

One thing is certain—that there is nothing in the prospective 
measures, any more than in those which have been put into effect 
during the past 5 years, to frighten anybody. Up to date, each 
succeeding law that went on the statute books, since President 
Roosevelt’s advent to the White House, has been hailed by his 
enemies as promising certain destruction to all our American 
institutions. And yet, year after year, our conditions have im- 
proved and the good old country has wagged along, getting closer 
to comfort and content. 

That is why I am able to tell you young Democrats and old 
Democrats tonight that in every section of the country the New 
Deal maintains its popularity. The people are grateful to our 
President and thankful that his industry, wisdom, and courage 
have transformed a Nation in despair into the happiest, freest, 
least-fearing state on the entire globe. 


Dedication of American Kemmel Memorial Near 
Ypres, Belgium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ERNEST W. GIBSON 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE BRIG. GEN. J. B. P. CLAYTON 
HILL, D. S. M., FORMER REPRESENTATIVE OF MARYLAND IN 
THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, MEM- 
BER OF THE AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 
NEAR YPRES, BELGIUM 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Brig. Gen. J. B. P. Clayton 
Hill, D. S. M., a former Representative of Maryland in the 
Congress of the United States, at the dedication of the 
American Kemmel Memorial near Ypres, Belgium, August 8, 
1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


One of the American battle areas in Belgium was near battle- 
wrecked Ypres, where the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions 
participated in an advance in the opening phase of the Ypres-Lys 
offensive of August 1918. 

These two divisions served throughout their stay in Europe with 
the British Army. During the summer of 1918 they were trained 
at the front by attaching small units to British organizations, and 
about the middle of August they assumed complete charge of ad- 
joining divisional sectors in the line just south of Ypres. 

On the 30th it was discovered that the Germans were retiring 
from the Lys salient and the British reoccupied Mont Kemmel. 
The Twenty-seventh Division was directed to move forward the 
next day in cooperation with a like movement by the British units 
on its right, while the Thirtieth Division was to advance the 
southern portion of its front to capture Voormezeele and keep 
abreast of the left of the Twenty-seventh. 

Both divisions pushed forward to their objective before day- 
light of the following day, and the Twenty-seventh continued to 
make small gains until September 2, during which time it had 
captured Vierstraat Ridge and pressed the Germans back about 
a mile. 
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The Twenty-seventh Division was relieved on the night of Sep- 
tember 2-3, and the Thirtieth on the night of September 3-4. 
Both divisions entered the line again about 3 weeks later north of 
St. Quentin in the flerce battles for the possession of the Hinden- 
burg line. 

When on April 16, 1918, General Pershing discussed with General 
Foch the organization of an American Army, General Foch re- 
marked that the enemy was very aggressive, and referred to his 
severe attack against the British on the Lys between Lens and 
Ypres, which began on April 9 and was still in progress on the 16th. 
General Pershing said, “The German offensive in the Lys was an- 
other formidable attempt to break the British lines. The attack 
was made up the north and south of Armentiéres on a front of 
24 miles by 27 German divisions.” It was during this April Ger- 
man offensive that Marshal Haig issued his order of April 11. 
“Three weeks ago today the enemy began his terrific attacks against 
us on @ 50-mile front. His objects are to separate us from the 
French, to take the Channel ports, and destroy the British Army.” 
Marshal Haig concluded the order with the following words: 
“There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. Every 
position must be held to the last man; there must be no retire- 
ment. With our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of 
our cause, each one of us must fight on to the end. The safety 
of our homes and the freedom of mankind alike depend upon the 
conduct of each one of us at this critical moment.” 

“The freedom of mankind.” That is what the Second Amert- 
can Army Corps, comprised of the Twenty-seventh Division and 
the Thirtieth Division, fought for here. 

General Pershing decorated the Chief of Staff of the Fourth 
British Army, Maj. Gen. Archibald A. Montgomery, with our 
D. S. M.; and General Pershing’s citation cf the now field marshal, 
Sir A. A. Montgomery-Massingberd, expresses what the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirtieth Divisions did here, as well as what the 
Thirty-third division did. General Pershing’s citation of Field 
Marshal Montgomery-Massingberd was, “As Chief of Staff of the 
Fourth British Army he directed the operations of the Second 
American Army Corps with distinguished ability, displaying mili- 
tary attainments of the highest order. The officers and soldiers 
of the Twenty-seventh, Thirtieth, and Thirty-third United States 
Divisions are justly proud of having served with their English 
comrades against the common foe and of having shared with them 
in the successes which were due, in no small degree, to his capable 
direction.” 

Our soldiers who fought here fought under the inspiration of 
Pershing, Haig, and Montgomery, and at all times there was, like 
an aura, about them the spirit of Albert, King of the Belgians, that 
great knight of right, and his Queen. General Pershing recorded 
in his diary at Chaumont, Wednesday, January 2, 1918: “Visited 
King and Queen of Belgium and their army at Adinkerke on 
Saturday.” Of this visit General Pershing has recorded, “During 
my visit I got a much clearer notion of the spirit of the Belgian 
Army and of its tenacious resistance, which had been of such 
importance to the Allies by delaying the German advance.” Gen- 
eral Pershing has also said, “During my brief visit I was particu- 
larly impressed by the extreme simplicity of the home life of the 
King and Queen, living there, as they were, in a very modest coun- 
try place within sound of the enemy’s guns and almost within 
range. The Queen often went into the trenches to cheer the 
troops, and the fine bearing of Their Majesties through it all made 
them outstanding heroic figures of the World War.” 

Unfadable glory for the Second Corps to have served in Belgium, 
the land of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth, those outstanding 
heroes of the World War. 


Action of Courts on Decisions of National Labor 
Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


STATEMENT IN REFERENCE TO THE DECISIONS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD WHICH HAVE BEEN 
PASSED UPON BY THE COURTS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement in reference to 
the decisions of the National Labor Relations Board which 
have been passed upon by the courts, showing that the courts 
have upheld 18 out of 20 decisions of that Board which have 
been submitted to the courts. 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


COURTS UPHOLD N. L. 8. B. IN 18 OF 20 CASES 


In connection with the announcement of the latest decision 
of the circuit courts of appeals upholding an order of the Board 
under the National Labor Relations Act (N. L. R. B. v. Carlisle 
Lumber Co., decided Dec. 138, 1987 (C. C. A. 9th)), the Board 
issued a summary of litigation under the act. 

The Board's orders have been substantially or fully upheld in 
18 out of 20 cases heard by the courts and fully decided on the 
merits thus far under the procedure of the statute, after hearings 
by the Board, including three cases decided by consent decree. In 
the 18 cases in which the Board’s orders were upheld, the courts 
ordered reinstatement of some 740 employees, some 414 with back 
pay 

In not a single case have the Board's fact findings been re- 
versed in whole. The Board’s findings of fact were modified in 
only one case, as to three of the employees involved, but were 
affirmed as to four others in the same case, and the company 
required to bargain collectively with the complaining labor or- 
ganization (Agiwilines, Inc., v. N. L. R. B., Dec. 22, 1936 (C. C. A. 
5th)). 

In all five of the cases upholding the constitutionality of the 
Wagner Act in April 1937, the Supreme Court also found that 
the Board’s findings as to unfair labor practices were supported 
by substantial evidence. 

Since the Supreme Court decisions, there have been 10 rulings 
by circuit courts of appeals. Of these, five affirmed the Board’s 
orders in whole, three affirmed Board orders subject to modification 
as to certain aspects of the affirmative relief granted; one set 
aside the Board’s order in whole, on an issue of law depending 
upon facts arising subsequent to the Board’s original decision 
(N. L. R. B. v. New Jersey Ferry Co., June 18, 1937 (C. C. A. 3d); 
one, by a divided court, refused enforcement of the Board’s order 
requiring the reemployment with back pay of five persons who 
had gone on strike (N. L. R. B. v. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
Oct. 19, 1937 (C. C. A. 9th)). The result in the case last referred 
to is opposed by that reached by different judges of the same court 
in the Carlisle Lumber case. 

In no cases have the Board’s orders been set aside because of 
defects in the Board’s procedure. In the Jones & Laughlin case 
the Supreme Court said of the statute: 

“The procedural provisions of the act are assailed. But these 
provisions, as we construe them, do not offend against the consti- 
tutional requirements governing the creation and action of ad- 
ministrative bodies. See Interstate Commerce Commission v. 
Louisville & Nashville R. Co., 227 U. S. 88, 91. The act establishes 
standards to which the Board must conform. There must be 
complaint, notice, and hearing. The Board must receive evidence 
and make findings. The findings as to the facts are to be con- 
clusive, but only if supported by evidence. The order of the 
Board is subject to review by the designated court, and only when 
sustained by the court may the order be enforced. Upon that 
review all questions of the jurisdiction of the Board and the regu- 
larity of its proceedings, all questions of constitutional right or 
statutory authority are open to examination by the court. We 
construe the procedural provisions as affording adequate oppor- 
tunity to secure judicial protection against arbitrary action in 
accordance with the well-settled rules applicable to administrative 
agencies set up by Congress to aid in the enforcement of valid 
legislation.” 

Forty-four cases are now on file with various circuit courts, 
brought by the Board for enforcement or by the employer in- 
volved for review. The Board contemplates authorizing additional 
enforcement proceedings in other instances where its orders have 
not been complied with. 

Following is a summary of the individual cases passed on by the 
courts under the act: 

N. L. R. B. v. Associated Press. Order affirmed, United States 
Supreme Court, April 12, 1937. One employee ordered reinstated 
with back pay. 

N. L. R. B. v. Washington, Virginia & Maryland Coach Co. Order 
affirmed, United States Supreme Court, April 12, 1987. Eighteen 
employees ordered reinstated with back pay. 

N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. Order affirmed, 
United States Supreme Court, April 12, 1937. Ten employees 
ordered reinstated with back pay. 

N. L. R. B. v. Fruehauf Trailer Co. Order affirmed, United States 
Supreme Court, April 12, 1937. Seven employees ordered rein- 
stated with back pay. 

N. L. R. B. v. Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co. Order affirmed, 
United States Supreme Court, April 12, 1937. Nineteen employees 
ordered reinstated with back pay. 

N. L. R. B. v. National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co. Order 
affirmed, second circuit, November 2, 1936. Five employees ordered 
reinstated with back pay. 


1In one case not included, the circuit court set aside the Board's 
order wholly on constitutional grounds prior to the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in April upholding the Wagner Act (Foster Bros. 
Mfg. Co. v. N. L. R. B., Oct. 6, 1936 (C. C. A. 4th)). The Board’s 
subsequent petition for rehearing was denied on the ground that 
it was filed too late.) 
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Agwilines, Inc. vy. N. L. R. B. Order modified and affirmed, fifth 
circuit, December 22, 1936. Board’s findings of discrimination 
against four employees affirmed; further proceedings directed for 
clarification of order for reinstatement with back pay. The com- 
pany was also required to bargain collectively with a labor or- 
ganization designated by its employees. Board’s order set aside 
as to reinstatement of three other employees. 

N. L. &. B. v. Tidewater Express Co. Order affirmed, fourth cir- 
cuit, May 10, 1937. Two employees ordered reinstated with back 
pay. 

Renown Stove Co. v. N. L. R. B. Order affirmed, sixth circuit, 
June 2, 1937. Two employees ordered reinstated with back pay. 

N. L. R. B. v. Alaska Juneau Mining Co. Consent decree en- 
tered, fourth circuit, May 26, 1937. Company ordered to cease and 
Gesist from dominating or interfering with any labor organization 
of its employees or from contributing financial or other support 
to it; to reinstate 11 employees with back pay; to offer reinstate- 
ment to a maximum of 116 employees who had been on strike; and 
te withdraw all recognition from and completely disestablish its 
relations with a company-dominated labor organization. 

N. L. R. B. v. Penna. Greyhound Lines. Order modified and 
affirmed, third circuit, June 15, 1937. Company ordered to reinstate 
five employees with back pay; to cease and desist from dominating 
or interfering with an employees’ association and contributing 
financial support to it; and to cease and desist from urging, per- 
suading, or warning its employees to refrain from joining the labor 
organization of their choice. The Board's order was set aside in- 
sofar as it required disestablishment of employees’ association. 
Petition for certiorari granted November 8, 1937. 

N.L. R. B. v. Delaware-New Jersey Ferry Co. Order that respond- 
ent bargain collectively with a labor organization set aside, third 
circuit, June 18, 1937. Petition for certiorari denied November 8, 
1937. 

Jeffery-DeWitt Insulator Co. v.N.L.R.B. Order affirmed, fourth 
circuit, June 16, 19837. Company ordered to bargain collectively 
with a labor organization designated by its employees and to offer 
reinstatment to a maximum of 129 strikers in preference to those 
hired during the strike to the extent of available jobs. Petition 
for certiorari denied October 18, 1937. 

Clinton Cotton Mills v. N. L. R. B. Consent decree entered, 
fourth circuit, July 3, 1937. Company ordered to cease and desist 
from discrimination, from requiring its employees as a condition of 
employment to join a company-dominated labor organization, from 
checking off dues of such organization and allowing organizing in 
its behalf on company time and property without according similar 
privilege to another bona fide labor organization, and from domi- 
nating or interfering with the formation or administration of any 
labor organization or contributing financial or other support. The 
company was also ordered to offer reinstatement with back pay to 
96 employees, to withdraw all recognition from a company-domi- 
nated labor organization, and to disestablish it as representative of 
its employees, and to announce that a closed-shop contract made 
with such organization is void and of no effect. 

N. L. R. B. v. Pacific Greyhound Lines. Order modified and af- 
firmed, ninth circuit, July 16, 1937. Company ordered to reinstate 
two employees with back pay; and to cease and desist from inter- 
fering with its employees in their self-organization, from urging, 
persuading, and warning them to refrain from joining the labor 
organization of their choice, and from dominating and interfering 
with a labor organization and contributing financial and other 
support to it. The Board’s order was set aside insofar as it directed 
the company to disestablish an employees’ association. Petition 
for certiorari granted November 22, 1937. 

N. L. R. B. v. Bell Oil & Gas Co. Order affirmed, subject to 
further proceedings, fifth circuit, July 21, 1937. Board’s finding 
of discrimination against one employee affirmed; further proceed- 
ings directed for clarification of order for reinstatement with back 

ay. 

. N. L. R. B. v. Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co. Order affirmed, ninth 
circuit, July 31, 1937. Thirty-one employees ordered reinstated 
with back pay. Petition for certiorari granted December 6, 1937. 

N. L. R. B. v. Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. Petition for en- 
forcement of the Board’s order denied, ninth circuit, October 19, 
1937. The Board’s petition for a writ of certiorari is pending. - 

N. L. R. B. vy. Alabama Mills, Inc. Consent decree entered, fifth 
circuit, November 5, 1937. Company ordered to cease and desist 
from discrimination; to offer immediate employment to 38 em- 
ployees who had been on strike and to offer employment as posi- 
tions were or became available to 92 other such employees; and to 
pay upon the order of the Board’s regional director $31,000 in back 
pay to the employees. 

N. L. R. B. vy. Carlisle Lumber Co. Order affirmed, ninth circuit, 
December 13, 1937. Company ordered to cease and desist from 
discrimination; to cease and desist from dominating and interfer- 
ing with an employees’ association or any other labor organization 
of its employees and contributing financial or other support to it; 
to offer reinstatement with back pay to some 150 striking em- 
ployees in preference to persons hired during the strike, to the 
extent of available jobs, the employees whose labor was not needed 
to be offered employment before any new employees were hired; to 
bargain collectively upon request with a labor organization desig- 
nated by its employees; to withdraw all recognition from an em- 
Ployees’ association as representative of its employees; and to in- 
form each employee who had entered into a “yellow dog” con- 
tract that such contract was invalid under the act and that the 











company was therefore obliged to discontinue such contract and to 
desist from enforcing it. The court granted 20 days in which 
either party could apply for leave to adduce additional evidence 
before the Board or its agency with respect to the amount of back 
pay. 
In addition to the foregoing decisions on final orders to cease 
and desist and to take appropriate affirmative action, the courts 
throughout the country have established the Board's right to pro- 
ceed with hearings and elections free from injunctions. Since the 
fall of 1935, out of a total of 95 suits to enjoin the Board or its 
officers from proceeding in accordance with the act, in only three, 
all in the first circuit, do restraining decrees remain outstanding. 
In every other circuit (except the third, which has not passed on 
the issue) and in the District of Columbia, the courts of appeals 
have held that in view of the adequate remedies provided in the 
statute, equity lacked jurisdiction to grant an injunction. In a 
number of these cases the circuit court of appeals reversed decrees 
of the district courts granting temporary injunctions. The Board's 
petition for writs of certiorari to review the adverse decisions of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the First Circuit was granted by the 
Supreme Court on October 11, 1937; A. Howard Myers et al. v. 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Ltd.; A. Howard Myers et al. 
v. Charles Mackenzie et al. 





Survey of Business Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SHERMAN MINTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. MINTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article dealing with a survey 
of business conditions in the United States by Fred Y. 
Presley, president of the National Industries Corporation, 
published in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From New York Times] 


Prestey Expects REVIVAL IN SPRING—FINDS FacTory OPERATIONS 
BEeLtow SALES TO CONSUMERS, WITH STocK REPLACEMENT NEAR— 
An “INVENTORY RECESSION”-——HEAVY BUYING EARLY IN 1937, DuE 
to Srrrke Fears, HELD CausE—NEW DEAL ABSOLVED 


It seems tolerably clear that the present decline in business is 
primarily an inventory recession, although there have been other 
less important contributing influences, according to Fred Y. 
Presley, president of the National Investors Corporation, who has 
just completed a comprehensive survey of conditions. 

It is common practice for business to accumulate excessive in- 
ventories in anticipation of higher prices, and it is not unusual, 
following such junctures, for periods of expanding economic ac- 
tivity to be temporarily arrested, he said. 

The building up by business generally of inventories substan- 
tially in excess of current or near-term consumptive requirements 
in the early months of 1937 was not motivated by advancing com- 
modity prices, Mr. Presley finds, but was largely the result of 
apprehension lest threatened strikes would interrupt the opera- 
tions of leading industries supplying them with materials and 
merchandise. 

VARIOUS FACTORS INVOLVED 


“Business came into the fall months heavily over-inventoried in 
the face of rapidly declining commodity prices,” Mr. Presley said. 
“At the same time, stock prices were declining precipitously, there 
was considerable fear of possible adverse developments arising out 
of the Oriental and Mediterranean situations, there were increas- 
ing misgivings concerning Government interference with private 
enterprise, and it was becoming evident that the optimistic fore- 
casts of a large autumn business would not be realized. 

“With recollections of their plight of 1930 still fresh in their 
memories, when they continued to operate at high levels despite 
declining orders and declining commodity prices, business acted 
immediately to reduce inventories by sharp curtailment of pro- 
duction programs. A virtual moratorium on buying by manufac- 
turers and distributors enveloped the country, out of which devel- 
oped a decline which in intensity is unprecedented in this country 
under conditions which obtained. 

“The present decline in business should not run beyond the 
spring months of this coming year on the basis of fundamental 
economic conditions, although it is virtually impossible to fore- 
cast within such narrow time limits, in view of the fact that the 
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rampant optimism which usually obtains when business is ex- 

panding and the unreasoned fear which prevails when business 

is contracting tend to defer turning points in economic activity. 
INVENTORIES RUNNING DOWN 

“Factory operations throughout industry are running substan- 
tially below sales to the consuming public. Consequently, a pe- 
riod is being approached where it will become necessary to replace 
depleted inventories, at which point the recovery of business 
which began in the summer of 1932 should be resumed 

“It is unreasonable to attribute this decline in business to Gov- 
ernment interference and regulation. It is obvious that certain 
legislation, more particularly the undistributed-profits tax which 
has operated to restrict replacement and expansion, has proved 
unwise and unsound, and business has a right to expect early 
modification of reforms which have adversely affected industry 

“The relation of capital and labor is at the very root of the 
present period of business unsettlement, and the reestablishment 
of a healthy and sustained period of economic prosperity is heavily 
dependent upon recognition of each other’s inherent rights under 
our existing social and economic system.” 

Mr. Presley pointed out that the present decline in business did 
not develop out of the same set of circumstances that preceded 
and accompanied previous periods of major economic depression, 
since money rates are low and bank reserves enormous; prices of 
high-grade bonds have declined only slightly from the record 
levels reached a year ago; general wholesale commodity prices 
have risen only moderately from the depression low levels 
although certain leading raw-material prices advanced sharply and 
were approaching untenable levels; there has been virtually no 
new-issue market; and industrial production was only beginning 
to get back to normal levels in the spring and summer of this 
year, following 7 consecutive years of decidedly subnormal indus- 
trial activity. 


California Gas Rates—Argument Before Supreme 
Court of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


SUMMARY (BASED ON TRANSCRIPT) OF ORAL ARGUMENT OP 
OSWALD RYAN, GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION, DELIVERED BEFORE THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES ON NOVEMBER 11, 1937, ON BEHALF OF 
THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, AMICUS CURIAE, IN 
THE CASE OF THE PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. v. RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a summary, based on the 
transcript, of the oral argument of Oswald Ryan, General 
Counsel of the Federal Power Commission, delivered before 
the Supreme Court of the United States on November 11, 
1937, on behalf of the Federal Power Commission, amicus 
curiae, in the case of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. against 
Railroad Commission of California. 

There being no objection, the argument was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The interest of the Federal Power Commission in this case, as 
counsel for the California Railroad Commission has indicated, arises 
from the fact that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., appellee, charges 
that the California Railroad Commission denied the company due 
process of law when it fixed a rate for its gas service in California 
without taking into consideration evidence of the cost of reproduc- 
ing the utility property. The three-judge district court apparently 
agreed with the company’s contention. 

The Federal Power Commission, under the 1935 Utility Act, was 
granted jurisdiction to fix the rates of electric energy sold at 
wholesale in interstate commerce. Some of the magnitude of the 
task thus given to the Commission may be seen from the fact that 
more electric energy is transmitted today in interstate commerce 
than was generated in the entire United States in 1913. About 
1,511 electric utilities, with capital assets estimated at $17,000,- 
000,000, are operating today in the United States. Of those com- 
panies, 300, involving assets in the approximate amount of $10,000,- 
000,000, are clearly within the jurisdiction of the rate-making 
power of the Federal Power Commission, while 261 of additional 
companies, with assets estimated at $3,000,000,000, have been classi- 
fied by the Commission as indeterminate, and may upon investiga- 
tion be found to be subject to the Commission's jurisdiction, 
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The Federal Power Commission has been moved to appear in this 
case because of its conviction that if the rule of law laid down in 
Smyth v. Ames is to be a limitation upon the Commission’s rate- 
making power, the effective administration of this important power, 
which the Congress has committed to this Commission, will be 
well-nigh impossible * °* %°, 

The rule of rate making which requires consideration of repro- 
duction is administratively, economically, and legally unsound. It 
has placed upon regulatory commissions, State and Federal, the 
most burdensome, complex, expensive, and futile task imposed in 
the history of public regulation in this country. 

The experience of public regulatory bodies proves that the mat- 
ter of determining reproduction cost in a rate case is nothing 
more than dignified guesswork, involving not a rational judg- 
ment by the Commission but a guess based upon the independent 
guesses of two or three sets of appraisal engineers who have 
reached their conclusions by elaborate, hypothetical calculations 
applied to tangible and intangible property. A study of the rec- 
ord, set forth in our brief of 123 rate cases reported through the 
years 1928 to 1933, inclusive, shows that in those cases there was 
an average variation in the reproduction cost estimates of 5114 
percent. In several instances the utility’s appraisal was 100 per- 
cent in excess of the Commission’s appraisal, and in one case the 
utility’s appraisal was 450 percent in excess of the estimates of the 
Commission's engineers. 

Such a method of ratemaking has at times led to results which 
were glaringly inconsistent with the facts of the company’s finan- 
cial record. Under the rule of Smyth v. Ames, public utility rates 
may be legally confiscatory no matter how successful or prosperous 
the company may be, if the rate fixed is less than a fair return on 
the “fair value” of the property. No more fatal indictment can 
be presented against that method of ratemaking which requires 
consideration of reproduction cost as a cardinal element in the rate 
base than that which is offered by the strange spectacle of suc- 
cessful and prosperous utilities claiming to be the victims of legal 
confiscation. The minority report of the New York Commission on 
the revision of New York Public Service Commission law, issued 
in 1930, tells us that the presidents of two highly prosperous New 
York utilities testified that it was the policy of their companies to 
charge rates lower than those to which they were constitutionally 
entitled. 

This Court, in its notable decision in Lindheimer v. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., was confronted with another such claim of confisca- 
tion under the rule of Smyth v. Ames. You found in that case 
that the company’s record of successful and prosperous operation 
did not sustain the claim of confiscation. But this Court had the 
benefit of 12% years of experience of that company’s operation 
under the challenged rate when you applied the test of actual 
experience to that rate. The regulatory commission in the ordi- 
nary rate case does not have the benefit of such evidence of 
experience. Denied the aid of experience, it must be guided by 
theoretical computations which the facts of experience, had they 
been available to the Commission, might have shown to be at war 
with realities. 

The so-called fair-value rule of rate-making, with its emphasis 
on reproduction cost, is productive of enormous expense and 
delay. The Dlinois Bell case required 1244 years. The recent case 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio, decided by this Court in the last term, was in process 14 
years. 

It cost the Interstate Commerce Commission and the railroads 
something like $178,000,000 to partially fill the requirements of 
this valuation process. I hesitate to estimate the size of the 
appropriation the Federal Power Commission will be compelled to 
ask of the Congress if this Commission, in fixing the rates of 
electric energy sold wholesale in interstate commerce, is to be 
governed by the same rule of law laid down by this Court in 
Smyth v. Ames. 

A number of the State commissions have become so discouraged 
with the valuation process, which has been made necessary by 
this rule of law, which requires consideration of reproduction cost 
that in many instances they have abandoned the regular procedure 
of formal rate-making in an attempt to accomplish adequate re- 
sults. They have resorted to rate-fixing by informal negotiations— 
the plan of conference, compromise, and bargaining. The New 
York Commission, in its 1931 annual report, stated that: “Con- 


sumers have appreciated that it is better to secure a reduction in 
rates promptly, even though it may not be as large as should be 
made, in their opinion, and even though it may not*be as large 
as might be ordered by the Commission after a rate case had been 
conducted, extending over months and perhaps years, and possibly 
to be litigated in the courts * °* *.” 

The basic legal defect underlying a rule of rate-making which 
lays emphasis upon the reproduction cost of a utility property is 
that such method fails to recognize the object sought to be at- 
tained—reasonable rates to the consumer and just compensation 
to the utility on its investment in property dedicated to the public 
service. A method so inaccurate and speculative in its results is 
not a means which bears a real and substantial relation to the 
end here sought to be attained. The prudent investment method 
of rate-making supplies such a means. 

The method of rate-making which seeks a fair return upon 
prudent investment or historic cost is administratively sound and 
workable. When Smyth v. Ames was decided in 1898 there were 
no available accounting records on which this court could have 
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relied to determine the actual investment in the property. Nor 
was there any public control over the company’s capitalization. 
This court had no practical opportunity at that time to apply the 
rule of historic cost or prudent investment. 

But the past 39 years have brought us a long way from that day 
when the financial transactions of public utilities were subject to 
no public regulation and were shrouded in mystery. Today 39 
States, in addition to the District of Columbia, have provided ac- 
counting control over electric and gas utilities and the Federal 
Power Commission prescribes the accounts of all electric utilities 
which own or operate facilities for the transmission or wholesale 
sale of electric energy in interstate commerce. Today 32 States of 
the American Union, in addition to the District of Columbia, have 
jurisdiction over the securities issued by these public-utility com- 
panies. Thus we now have upon our statute books the imple- 
menting measures which make the prudent investment rate base 
administratively as practicable as it is economically sound. We 
now have the opportunity to establish a rate base based upon 
recorded facts instead of speculative opinions. 

We submit that the rule of Smyth v. Ames, however much it 
may have been justified when applied to the facts of another gen- 
eration, has no justification in economics or in law when applied 
to the realities of the present day. In the recent case of Nebbia v. 
New York, this honorable Court gave us the criteria of due 
process of law within the meaning of the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, the Court said, demands that the statutory enactment 
shall not be unreasonable, arbitrary, or capricious, and that the 
means selected shall have a real and substantial relation to the 
object sought to be attained. We submit that the prudent invest- 
ment method of rate making fully complies with the due process 
of law test which was laid down by this Court in that case. It is 
reasonable. It provides as a definite rate base the prudent invest- 
ment of the company in the utility property; and it permits a 
rate which will preserve that investment and provide a compensa- 
tion for its use. 


In the course of Mr. Ryan’s argument, he was questioned by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds with regard to his position. Mr. Ryan 
stated that he did not contend that the method of applying a 
fair return upon prudent investment was the only constitutional 
method, but that such method was a canstitutional method. 

“Mr. Justice MCRrYNoLps. Do you want this Court to overrule 
a@ decision going back 39 years and accept the prudent investment 
theory for valuing this property? * * * I am asking you: Do 
you want us to throw out these series of 39 years of cases? 

“Mr. Ryan. Exactly so. 

“Mr. Justice McREeyrnotps. That will upset everything that has 
been done. What do you mean by “prudent investment”? 

“Mr. Ryan. The actual money investment made in the property 
used and useful in the public service. 

. . . ” * . . 

“Mr. Ryan. If your Honor invests $100,000 in a public-utility 
enterprise, you are entitled under the fourteenth amendment to a 
return on that $100,000 sufficient to preserve that investment intact 
and sufficient to pay you for the risk involved in the enterprise. 

“Mr. Justice MCREYNOLDs. Well, that seems to me to be merely 
assumption. The owner of a utility is entitled to the value of 
his property, just like a house. How are you going to determine 
the value of a house that is condemned, for instance? 

“Mr. Ryan. I think the difference between your Honor and my- 
self is that you are assuming this to be analogous to condemna- 
tion. I do not understand that this is in any way like a case of 
condemnation under eminent domain. Your $100,000 is being 
dedicated to public service. This is not property that the public 
is taking. The investment is being dedicated to a public func- 
tion—a function which this Court in the Moffatt Tunnel case 
called a ‘function of the State * * *%,’” 


Unveiling of Bust of John Marshall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. F. T. O',CONNOR, COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY, AT HUNTINGTON, W. VA., JUNE 3, 1937 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an unusually able address de- 
livered by Hon. J. F. T. O’Connor, Ccmptroller of the Cur- 
rency, on the occasion of the unveiling of the bust of John 
Marshall at the Centennial Anniversary Celebration of the 
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founding of Marshall College at Huntington, W. Va., June 3, 
1937. 


There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is an honor to participate with you in celebrating the centen- 
nial anniversary of Marshall College. The few who assembled here 
to establish a school for their children builded better than they 
knew. It was called Mount Hebron during its infancy, and when 
it reached its majority in 1858 the name was changed to Marshall 
College. The lamp of learning lighted at Mount Hebron 100 years 
ago has never been extinguished. Its rays have penetrated the 
fogs of ignorance and superstition. The sons and daughters of 
this great Commonwealth have benefited from the sacrifice of 
the early fathers. Those who have contributed to the success of 
this college appreciated the fact that if a democracy were to suc- 
ceed it must be based upon the intelligence of its citizens. 

The name of John Marshall was a proper selection. His family 
was a part of your own soil. Thomas Marshall, John Marshall's 
father, was born 100 years before Mount Hebron was founded. 
John was born in Germantown, Va., in 1755, the oldest of 15 
children, and in those adverse circumstances he showed an early 
love for learning, especially English literature, poetry, and history, 
and at the age of 12 he knew large portions of Pope’s writings and 
was familiar with Dryden, Shakespeare, and Milton. At the school 
of the Messrs. Campbell in Westmoreland County he became 
acquainted with James Monroe, a fellow student. After his 
enlistment in the Army expired in 1779, he returned to Virginia 
and attended law lectures delivered by Chancellor Wythe, of Wil- 
liam and Mary College, and he was admitted the following year 
to the practice of law. He won immediate recognition at the bar, 
and his early efforts in the courts attracted the attention of the 
great lawyers of his day. 

The General Assembly of Virginia passed an act during the war 
which provided that Americans in debt to British creditors might be 
absolved of their indebtedness by paying the amount of their debt 
into the State treasury. The treaty of 1783 provided that creditors 
on either side should meet with no lawful impediment to the recov- 
ery of the full value in sterling money of all subsisting bona fide 
debts theretofore contracted. The validity of the act was challenged 
in Ware v. Hilton, and the case was argued in the circuit court of 
the United States in Richmond before Chief Justice Jay, Judge 
Iredell of the United States circuit court, and Judge Griffin of the 
United States district court. The American debtors were repre- 
sented by Patrick Henry, John Marshall, Alexander Campbell, and 
James Innes, attorney general of Virginia, while Andrew Roland, 
John Wickham, Star, and Baker were counsel for the English credi- 
tors. The arguments were reduced to writing and have been pre- 
served. Marshall stated: “The case resolves itself into two general 
propositions: First, that the act of the Assembly of Virginia is a bar 
to the recovery of the debt, independent of the treaty. Secondly, that 
the treaty does not remove the bar. That the act of the Assembly 
of Virginia is a bar to the recovery of the debt introduces two sub- 
jects for consideration: First, whether the legislature had power to 
extinguish the debt? Secondly, whether the legislature had exer- 
cised that power?” He further contended: “It will be allowed that 
nations have equal powers; and that America, in her own tribunals, 
at least, must, from the 4th of July 1776, be considered as inde- 
pendent a nation as Great Britain. Then what would have been the 
situation of American property had Great Britain been triumphant 
in the conflict? Sequestration, confiscation, and proscription would 
have followed in the train of that event; and why should the con- 
fiscation of British property be deemed less just in the event of the 
American triumph? The rights of war clearly exist between mem- 
bers of the same empire engaged in a civil war.” Marshall con- 
tended that Virginia had the power of confiscation and had exer- 
cised it. He then pointed out that at the time of entering into the 
treaty of 1783 the defendant owed nothing to the plaintiff and that 
the treaty did not revive the debt in favor of the plaintiff. 


At the session of 1782, Marshall took his seat in the General 
Assembly of Virginia as a member from Fauquier County. Corn- 
wallis had surrendered at Yorktown in 1781 and all of the intri- 
cate problems which follow in the wake of a disastrous war were 
present. One of these problems was the payment of salaries to 
Officers and soldiers about to be disbanded. There was no money 


in the Federal Treasury, the States were little better supplied, 
and public credit was at an exceedingly low point. The failure 
of the various States to comply with the request of Congress for 
voluntary contributions for the relief of the situation would indi- 
cate to all students of government the necessity for a strong 
central authority. Some of the States which had made great 
sacrifices to pay their quota of the contributions to the public 
service had resorted to issuing paper currency for this purpose and 
their own immediate wants. More than §300,000,000 in paper 
money issued by the Continental Congress became worthless—‘not 
worth a Continental.” The expression applied to this paper money 
has survived 150 years. 

Marshall was reelected to the General Assembly of Virginia in 
1784 and 1787, and was a member of the Convention of Delegates 
at which the Constitution was submitted for ratification in Rich- 
mond on June 2, 1787. Marshall was one of the strongest sup- 
porters of this new Constitution. It is interesting to observe that 
during the debate he proclaimed a doctrine, which he afterward 
expounded as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and which is recognized as one of the most important de- 





| planations to either. 
| times of another belligerent power, have forced us to contemplate 
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cisions in constitutional law. In his debate in the convention of 
Virginia urging the adoption of the Constitution, Marshall said: 
“If they (referring to Congress) were to make a law not warranted 
by any of the powers enumerated, it would be considered by the 
judges as an infringement of the Constitution which they are to 
guard. They would not consider such a law as coming under 
their jurisdiction. They would declare it void.” 

None of the States battled over the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion more vigorously than Virginia. Virginia's first senators, 
William Grayson and Richard Henry Lee, were both opposed to 
its adoption, and the Virginia delegates took a like position in 
the Philadelphia Convention, notwithstanding the fact that Vir- 
ginia was the birthplace of Washington and that Washington him- 
self presided over the Convention. Virginia did not give its 
approval to the adoption of the Constitution until after it had 
received news that 9 out of 13 States had already given their 
consent. The controversy did not end with the adoption of the 
Constitution and the establishment of the Federal Government. 
The State which should have been first in its allegiance to the 
great Virginian opposed almost every important measure of his 
administration and was one of his bitterest critics. 

The next great service rendered by Marshall to his country 
Was as one of the Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary to Prance, together with Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
and Elbridge Gerry. This Commission was appointed by Presi- 
dent Adams. They arrived in Paris October 4, 1797. Corruption 


| permeated the French Government from the highest to the lowest 


places, and it was fortunate that a strong delegation had been 
selected. Premier Talleyrand did not receive the delegation but 


|} sent a representative, who stated that the Directory was much 


exasperated at some parts of the address of President Adams, 
which must be softened and changed before the envoys could 
be received; and in addition a sum of money would be required 
for the use of the Directory, which would be at the disposal of 
M. Talleyrand; and also a loan from the United States to Prance 
would be insisted upon. It required the greatest sagacity, self- 
restraint, and courage to deal with the situation, but our envoys 
were equal to the task. When Talleyrand discovered that they 


| could be neither bullied nor bribed, he received them and listened 


to their mission. 
diplomacy 

In 1799 Marshall took his seat in the United States House of 
Representatives. His first act was the sad task of announcing the 
death of George Washington. As a Member of the House, he 
opposed the Livingston resolution, which would have condemned 
President Adams for surrendering to British authorities, under the 
terms of the Jay treaty, Thomas Nash claimed as a British subject 
upon a charge of murder on the high seas aboard an English 
frigate. Nash falsely claimed to be an American citizen. Marshall 
contqnded that the case proverly came under the terms of the 
treaty; that the act was properly an executive act and not a 
judicial act, and therefore did not interfere with the judicial 
department of the Government. He also voted to repeal the second 
section of the alien and sedition laws. 

Congress adjourned May 14, 1800, and Marshall resigned his seat 
to accept the appointment of Secretary of State 1 month later. 
As Secretary of State he promulgated a vigorous and sound foreign 
policy. In a dispatch he said to Minister King: ““The United States 


This gave a new character to international 


| do not hold themselves in any degree responsible to France or to 


Great Britain for their negotiations with one or the other of those 
powers but they are ready to make amicable and reasonable ex- 
The aggressions, sometimes of one and some- 


and prepare for war as a probable event.” 

While Marshall was Secretary of State the country entered into 
one of its bitterest political campaigns, and the precedent estab- 
lished has been faithfully followed ever since. 

The star of Thomas Jefferson was then appearing on the horizon, 
rising toward the Presidency. Alexander Hamilton and Thomas 
Jefferson were leaders of the two opposing philosophies of govern- 
ment. Marshall was a supporter of the Hamiltonian theory. A 
reading of Marshall’s letters would make it appear that they might 
have been inspired by jealousy. In a letter to Hamilton, Marshall 
said: “To Mr. Jefferson, whose political character is better known 
than that of Mr. Burr, I have felt almost insuperable objections. 
His foreign prejudices seem to me totally to unfit him for the 
Chief Magistracy of a nation which cannot indulge those preju- 
dices without sustaining deep and permanent injury.” The oppo- 
sition and seeming bitterness of President Adams and Marshall 
toward Jefferson perhaps accounts for one of the most important 
events of our history. 

Chief Justice Ellsworth was in failing health, and it was known 
he could not serve during the next Presidential term. At the 
request of Adams he submitted his resignation, and Marshall was 
appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court on January 31, 1801, 
thus defeating Jefferson, the incoming President, in his desire to 
make the appointment. Marshall took office February 4, 1801, but 
continued to act as Secretary of State until March 5. 

Time will not permit a review of all of the important decisions 
written by John Marshali while Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. A few should be mentioned. Perhaps one of the most 
celebrated is the decision in the case of Marbury v. Madison. Just 
before his term of office expired President Adams appointed, and 
the Senate confirmed, 42 justices of the peace for the District of 
Columbia. When Jefferson was inaugurated he directed Madison, 
as Secretary of State, to issue commissions to 25 of those ap- 
pointed, but to withhold the other 17. Four of these brought suit 
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before the Supreme Court to compel the delivery of their com- 
missions. When the case came to trial, the appointees had practi- 
cally lost interest in the case; the terms had nearly expired; and 
a number of the appointees had declined to act. Yet out of this 
unimportant case, the issues of which had largely become moot, 
Marshall seized the opportunity to announce one of the most far- 
reaching principles of constitutional government ever rendered 
by our highest Court. Marshall held that the delivery of the 
commissions was not necessary to the consummation of the ap- 
pointments; secondly, he decided that section 13 of the Ellsworth 
Judiciary Act of 1789 was unconstitutional, and he pointed out 
that the Court was given nothing but appellate jurisdiction. Mar- 
shall, however, omitted the words and immediately follow the same 
sentence: “With such exceptions * * * as the Congress shall 
make.” 

This language had for 14 years been constructed to mean that 
while Congress could not take from the Supreme Court original 
jurisdiction in the cases especially named in article 3 of the Con- 
stitution, Congress could add other cases to the original jurisdic- 
tion of the Eupreme Court. In declaring section 13 unconstitu- 
tional, the Court held that the application of Marbury and others 
must be dismissed. 

While there is no authority in the Federal Constitution giving 
the Supreme Court of the United States power to decide an act 
of Congress unconstitutional, the Court assumed this power and 
made this case one of the most important decisions ever rendered 
by the Supreme Court. The case was interesting from another 
angle. First, Marshall, as Chief Justice, had passed upon his own 
act of omission or negligence while he was acting as Secretary of 
State and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Secondly, he de- 
cided a controversy on its merits and decided that the appointees 
were entitled to their commissions notwithstanding his failure to 
deliver them. Thirdly, he decided that section 13 of the Judiciary 
Act of 1789 was unconstitutional, although none of the attorneys 
raised this question in their briefs, and finally the Court really 
passed on a moot question. The ethics of the legal profession 
have changed considerably, and no judge today would pass upon 
his own act. In this instance it would seem that Marshall was 
both judge and jury, and, after determining the issue, he held 
the question was not properly before the Court because the section 
was unconstitutional. 

Another great opinion rendered by Marshall was in the Dart- 
mouth College case, in which the facts were these: A charter was 
granted to Dartmouth College in 1769 by the Crown, on the repre- 
sentation that property would be given to the college if char- 
tered; and after the charter was granted property was actually 
given. In 1816 the Legislature of New Hampshire passed three 
acts amending the charter, which amendments the trustees would 
not accept. They resorted to the aid of the State courts, where 
judgment was given against them; then they appealed their case 
to the Supreme Court. Marshall said in part: “This is plainly 
a contract to which the donors, the trustees, and the Crown, to 
whose rights and obligations New Hampshire succeeds, were the 
original parties. It is a contract on the faith of which real and 
personal estate has been conveyed to the corporation. It is then a 
contract within the letter of the Constitution and within its 
spirit also.” In this case Daniel Webster appeared as one counsel. 

Another point of constitutional law was raised in the celebrated 
opinion rendered in the case of McCulloch v. The State of Mary- 
land. The constitutional power of Congress to incorporate a na- 
tional bank was before the Court. It was true the Constitution 
ccntained no such specific authority, but its advocates contended 
that Congress had the authority to make all laws that were neces- 
sary and proper to carry into effect the powers enumerated in the 
instrument. The Bank of the United States was incorporated 
April 1816 and the following year a branch was established at Balti- 
more. In 1818 the Legislature of Maryland passed a law taxing all 
banks or branches thereof which were not chartered by its legis- 
lature. The branch bank refused to pay this tax, and McCulloch, 
the cashier, was sued for it. Judgment was rendered against him 
in the Maryland courts, whence the case was carried before the 
Supreme Court, and the decision of that tribunal was looked for 
with great interest. Marshall said, in part: “Although among the 
enumerated powers of government we do not find the word bank 
or incorporation, we find the great powers to lay and collect taxes, 
to borrow money, to regulate commerce, to declare and conduct a 
war, and to raise and support armies and navies.” Marshall's 
famous statement with reference to the power of the State to tax 
is set forth in these words: “That the power to tax involves the 
power to destroy; that the power to destroy may defeat and render 
useless the power to create; that there is a plain repugnance in 
conferring on one government a power to control the constitutional 
measures of another, which other, with respect to those very. meas- 
ures, is declared to be supreme over that which exerts the control, 
are propositions not to be denied, If the States may tax one in- 
strument employed by the Government in the execution of its 
powers, they may tax any and every other instrument. They may 
tax the mail, they may tax the mint, they may tax patent rights, 
they may tax the papers of the customhouse, they may tax judicial 
process, they may tax all the means employed by the Government 
to an excess which would defeat all the ends of government. This 
was not intended by the American people. They did not design to 
make their Government dependent on the States.” 

These who gave the name of Marshall to this college ought to be 
commended. There is no better way to commemorate the services 
of great men and women of this country than to link their names 
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with institutions of learning. The services of Marshall will always 
remain as an inspiration to young America as well as to the older 
generations. He stands as an example of courage, perseverance, 
and self-sacrifice. He ranks high among the founders of the 
Nation; he early formed definite habits of thinking which crystal- 
lized his character. To these principles he remained adamant. As 
a lawyer he knew the drudgery incident to the careful preparation 
of an argument in court. As a legislator he studied the funda- 
mental principles upon which a democracy must be founded. Asa 
Member of Congress he rose to the defense of a President who was 
carrying out the duties of his office. As an envoy he outwitted the 
craftiest statesmen of France. As Secretary of State he gave the 
first outlines of a strong foreign policy. As Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States he rendered decisions which 
have influenced and molded the character of the American Nation. 
John Marshall, born of humble parentage in Virginia, rose to a 
position of power and prominence equal to that of the Presidency. 
These are some of the thoughts that the unveiling of his bust a 
few minutes ago have inspired in me. His memory will be an 
inspiration in the years to come to the thousands of students of 
this college, who will take with them into the world the influence 
= this great American which is still a vital living force in our 
ation. 





The Regional Conservation Authority Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


SPEECH OF JOEL DAVID WOLFSOHN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL POWER POLICY COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, CASPER, WYO., 
OCTOBER 14, 1937 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp, I include the following speech of Joel 
David Wolfsohn, executive secretary, National Power Policy 
Committee, before the National Reclamation Association, 
Casper, Wyo., October 14, 1937: 


With the help of water you are pioneering in its effective con- 
servation and utilization, maintaining and expanding the fertile 
domain of our Nation and continuing an increasingly efficient ac- 
tivity in a-development which has a far-reaching effect upon the 
rest of the people. Reclamation as it was envisioned by your 
western leaders when the first laws were enacted on the subject 
represents more than merely providing water for irrigation of new 
lands. It was in reality a first step toward regional planning, 
its objective being maximum utilization of land and water 
resources. 

Regrettably, many people do not have as clear an understanding 
and appreciation of the importance and significance of reclama- 
tion as is desirable. However, I believe you will agree with me that 
there is an increasing interest in this field, a growth of sympathy 
and a realization that a nation such as ours needs fruitful 
utilization of all its resources if our people are to enjoy a sound 
and wholesome standard of living. 

It is superfluous for me in your presence to remark upon the 
splendid work of the Bureau of Reclamation, now so ably cap- 
tained by Commissioner John C. Page. Because the Bureau has 
established and maintains an excellent record of achievement, 
reclamation has made progress and has earned the good will of 
the people, particularly those who understand the problems of 
conservation. 

In the old days when reclamation was in its infancy, though it 
has been a fast-growing child, water-use projects were, generally 
speaking, local or private enterprises. They were relatively simple 
in their development. However, as time went on the projects grew 
not alone in complexity, but in the extent and nature of their 
influence. 

It was realized that making arid or semiarid land productive 
was an end in itself but that the means to that end, namely 
water, had more than one use. And, further, that its use had a 
direct relationship to the development of the watershed from which 
the nourishment for the soil was taken. Thus, there grew up a 
feeling that direct utilization of water included not only planning 
for a reclamation dam and canal, but also the enhancement of 
the area served by the river. Then, too, when it became necessary 
because of elevation to pump water to the lands which were to 
benefit therefrom it came to be realized that hydroelectric energy 
might be the major byproduct of an irrigation system. Water 
that had been passed through the turbine of a power plant was 
still good for the irrigation canal. 

Local projects touched on broader flelds with increasing impor- 
tance in problems of a social and economic nature. Men of 
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vision began to realize that all of this activity had to be intel- 
ligently direct and coordinated, lest mere enthusiasm and sub- 
mission to local demands result in economic waste. Although we 
are a nation of tremendous natural resources, nevertheless, it 
became evident that these resources, even as one’s personal re- 
sources, are not inexhaustible, and that conservation must be 
intelligently planned. There was a further realization that the 
very magnitude of the contemplated projects was such that they 
cculd not be accomplished by cities or States or water districts 
alone. Cooperation was called for, and cooperation was secured 
It became increasingly evident that we had gone beyond even the 
broad boundaries of State lines. 

In many other branches of our national life we have realized 
the necessity for regional controls. I need not enumerate the 
compacts that have been entered into between States for various 
purposes and the cooperative arrangements that exist, nor yet the 
divisions into which our Federal Reserve System and our Army 
Corps, aye, even our judicial system, is subdivided. Suffice it only 
to refer to the Colorado River with its compact between the States 
for the development of that basin; and the Pacific Northwest, 
where the States of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho have joined 
forces for planning and development. 

Within the Reclamation Bureau there is a long-established rec- 
ord of cooperation with other branches of the Government and 
with the States in an effort to achieve a common purpose, namely, 
the enhancement of our national life through the aid of water 
and proper land utilization. 

Generally speaking, however, water development throughout the 
United States has been haphazard and without apparent long- 
range plan. The result has become noticeable in various penalties 
and defects which might perhaps have been avoided by careful 
planning. Increasingly it has become evident to us that water is 
@ precious natural resource and that depending upon what control 
we assert, it may be valuable or costly. The National Resources 
Committee, established by President Roosevelt under the chairman- 
ship of Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, approached this 
problem with full realization of its importance, seeking to develop 
a policy which would promote public safety and health, the eco- 
nomic welfare of the people, and further the establishment and 
maintenance of a high standard of living. Its endeavor was to 
lay down a pattern for the maximum integrated use of water while 
observing the rights of the several States and of the Nation. 

As a result, and it is an example of cooperation between State 
and Federal Government, the National Resources Committee in 
February of this year made public its drainmage-basin study, a 
report of some 500 printed pages, filled with its findings regarding 
the Nation’s water problem. Obviously, this was not intended to 
be nor could it be an answer to all the questions raised, but it was 
a start. One of its principal purposes was to focus the attention 
of the people on the problem to stimulate thinking. 

It drew the conclusion that: “No fixed or final water plan is pos- 
sible. Future water requirements in most areas can be estimated 
only approximately and for comparatively short periods. They 
will be affected by changes in density of population, in land use, 
in industry, and in social conditions. * * * Any water plan, 
no matter how frequently revised, must remain forever incom- 
plete. Continuous planning is necessary. * * * Nevertheless, 
a framework of a national water plan is proposed that will permit 
early constructive action on sound lines along a broad front; a 
plan, moreover, that can be adjusted, filled in, and extended to 
meet changing conditions. A beginning has been made; the end 
can never be reached.” It now is reviewing this first report with 
a view to submitting a revised program to the President prior to 
January 1938. 

The National Resources Committee has not confined itself to 
water alone. It has demonstrated that land use requires planning; 
that mineral resources must be considered from the long rather 
than the short or immediate view; that production, transportation, 
consumption, science, technology, and population are intertwined 
in the development of America as a nation. They found that local 
media often are too close to their own problems to realize their 
relationship to broader aspects, but, that only through regional 
coordination and planning would it be possible to establish any 
sort of workable and feasible program for the conservation of the 
Nation’s resources of whatever kind. 

I think you will grant that these questions are no longer to 
be surrounded by boundaries of a municipality or a township or 
a county or even of a State. And, although a number of agencies, 
both Federal and State, are engaged in the field of water and 
soil conservation, coordination was not complete or fully effective, 
particularly in the field. From this grew the feeling that the 
vastness of the empire which is the United States demands 
regional treatment. And the regions must be flexible, depending 
upon their subject. 

This view was crystallized in the message which President 
Roosevelt sent to the Congress on June $3 of this year, urging the 
establishment of national planning on a regional basis for the 
prudent use of our resources. In that message he declared that— 

“Taking care of our natural estate, together with the stopping 
of existing waste and building it back to a higher productivity, is 
a national problem. At last we have undertaken a national policy. 

“But it is not wise to direct everything from Washington. Na- 
tional planning should start at the bottom; or, in other words, the 
problems of townships, counties, and States should be coordinated 
through large geographical regions and come to the Capital of 
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the Nation for final coordination. Thus the Congress would re- 
ceive a complete picture in which no local detail had been over- 
looked. 

“It is also well to remember that improvements of our national 
heritage frequently confer special benefits upon regions imme- 
diately affected, and a large measure of cooperation from State 
and local agencies in the undertaking and financing of important 
projects may fairly be asked for. 

“Any division of the United States into regions for the husbandry 
of its resources must possess some degree of flexibility. The area 
most suitable as a region for the carrying out of an integrated pro- 
gram designed to prevent floods is the basin including the water- 
sheds of a pivotal river. But other problems dependent upon other 
combinations of natural economic and social factors may require a 
somewhat different area to permit the most effective functional 
program. 

“Neither the exact scope nor the most appropriate administrative 
mechanism for regional husbandry can at the start be projected 
upon any single blueprint. But it is important that we set up 
without delay some regional machinery to acquaint us with our 
problem. 

“Such regional bodies would also provide a useful mechanism 
through which consultation among the various governmental agen- 
cies working in the field could be effected for the development of 
integrated programs of related activities. Projected programs would 
be reported by the regional bodies annually to the Congress through 
the President after he has had the projects checked and revised in 
the light of national budgetary considerations and of national 
planning policies. When the national planning board is estab- 
lished, I should expect to use that agency to coordinate the de- 
velopment of regional planning to insure conformity to national 
policy but not to give to the proposed national planning board any 
executive authority over the construction of public works or over 
management of completed works 

“Projects authorized to be undertaken by the Congress could 
then be carried out in whole or in part by those departments of 
the Government best equipped for the purpose, or if desirable in 
any particular case by one of the regional bodies. There should be 
a close coordination of the work done by the various agencies of 
government to prevent friction, overlapping, and unnecessary ad- 
ministrative expense, and to insure the integrated development of 
related activities. There should be the closest cooperation also 
with the developing State and local agencies in this field, par- 
ticularly the State, regional, and local planning boards and the 
commissions on interstate cooperation which work through inter- 
state administrative arrangements. And provision should be made 
for the effective administration of hydroelectric projects which 
have been or may be undertaken as a part of a multiple-purpose 
watershed development. The water-power resources of the Na- 
tion must be protected from private monopoly and used for the 
benefit of the people. 

“This proposal is in the interest of economy and the preven- 
tion of overlapping or one-sided developments. It leaves the Con- 
gress wholly free to determine what shall be undertaken and pro- 
vides the Congress with a complete picture not only of the needs 
of each one of the regions but of the relationship of each of the 
regions to the whole of the Nation.” 

response to this suggestion there has been introduced in 
the Senate one bill known as S. 2555 or the Norris bill, and in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. RankKIN, of Mississippi, has intro- 
duced the same bill with only one change. Congressman Mans- 
FIELD, Of Texas, also has presented a regional conservation plan 
which differs substantially from the Senate proposal. Each of 
these measures is aimed at the same goal—national planni~¢ for 
the prudent use of our natural resources. And by prudent use 
is meant the greatest benefit to the largest number of the people. 

Under the Norris bill, corporate authorities would be set up 
along the line of the T. V. A., which would have comprehensive 
planning powers to formulate projects. These projects may be 
undertaken by existing agencies, or Congress may direct the 
authority to execute them. Congressman RANKIN’s bill adheres 
to the Norris measure on all points, except that it proposes a 
single administrator, rather than a board, direct the regional work 
Under the Mansfield bill, it is contemplated that the so-called 
regional planning agencies will have only planning powers. Under 
the Norris bill, the regional authorities have planning powers but 
are so organized that the Congress may use them as well as exist- 
ing agencies to build and carry out the projects. 

The director to be appointed under the Mansfield bill would 
have an indefinite term, just like the Commissioner of Reclama- 
ion. The members of the Board under the Norris bill would 
serve for 9 years. Each of the bills provides for cooperation with 
States; grants consent to State compacts in order to further the 
purposes of the act; requires the inclusion of adequate founda- 
tions, penstocks, etc., for power in all dams unless shown to be 
not necessary. Of course, the bills contain similar general provi- 
sions regarding employee compensation, civil service, etc. 

Both bills are alike substantially with regard to the generation 


and transmission of electric power, and in that respect follow 
rather closely the provisions of the Bonneville bill (Public, No 
329) which was approved by the President on August 20, with this 
major change; both bills contemplate that one agency shall oper- 


ate the transmission lines and powerhouse. In brief, these provi- 
sions are that surplus power generated at irrigation, flood-control, 
or navigation projects shall be sold with priority and preference 
to public bodies, under contracts which, with renewal periods, will 
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aggregate not more than 20 years each. Rates are to be kept as 
low as may be, based, however, upon the return of the investment 
to the Government within a reasonable period of years. It is sug- 
gested in each bill that rates may be made uniform through pre- 
scribed transmission areas so that decentralization may be en- 
couraged as explained by the President in his recent speech at 
Bonneville 

The proposed bills provide for the creation of seven regional 
agencies, broadly, as follows: (1) Atlantic Seaboard Planning 
Agency, for the drainage basins of the rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean and of the rivers flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, 
from the east, below the basin of the Suwannee River; (2) Great 
Lakes-Ohio Valley Planning Agency, for the drainage basins of the 
rivers flowing into any of the Great Lakes and of the Ohio River, 
except those of the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, and of the 
rivers flowing into the Mississippi River above Cairo, Ill., from the 
east; (3) Tennessee Valley Planning Agency, for the basins of the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, of the rivers flowing into the 
Mississippi River below Cairo, Il., from the east, and of the rivers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico east of the Mississippi River, except 
the rivers below the basin of the Suwannee River; (4) Missouri 
Valley Planning Agency, for the basins of the Missouri River and 
the Red River of the North, and of the rivers flowing into the 
Mississippi River above Cairo, Ill., from the west; (5) Arkansas 
Valley Planning Agency, for the basins of the Arkansas and Red 
Rivers and the Rio Grande, and of the rivers flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico west of the Mississippi River; (6) Southwestern Plan- 
ning Agency, for the basins of the Colorado River and the rivers 
flowing into the Pacific Ocean south of the California-Oregon line, 
and the Great Basin; and (7) Columbia Valley Planning Agency, 
for the basins of the Columbia River and the rivers flowing into 
the Pacific Ocean north of the California-Oregon line. The bill 
does not disturb, however, the present functions and activities of 
the Mississippi River Commission of the War Department. 

These regions have been delimited to include the watersheds of 
pivotal rivers. They form the most suitable areas for the carrying 
out of an integrated program to prevent floods and to promote 
other water uses. But as President Roosevelt indicated in his 
message: “Other problems dependent upon other combinations 
of natural economic and social problems may require a somewhat 
different area to permit the most effective functional program.” 
For that reason it is provided that in case of plans which involve 
integrated developments traversing the geographic region of two or 
more agencies the President may assign the working out of such 
plans to any one regional agency. 

This flexibility will permit subdivision of work for varying func- 
tional purposes or for different river basins within the jurisdiction 
of a single authority. This has the advantage of permitting grad- 
ual development of integrated activities within natural subdivisions 
of a region. Obviously, it is certainly desirable at the start to 
avoid setting up an excessive number of regional agencies which 
might entail excessive overhead and administrative expense to the 
Federal Government. 

The function of the regional agencies, either under the Norris 
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or the Mansfield plan, will be to develop integrated over-all plans | 


which will conform to national policy. These will be submitted 
annually to the President or such agency as he designates. These 
plans will contemplate the construction and undertaking of proj- 
ects for the promotion of reclamation, the control and prevention 
of floods, the safeguarding of navigable waters, and the promotion 
of navigation. They involve conservation and prudent husbandry 
of water, soil, mineral, and forest resources, including the preven- 
tion of waste, either from drought or wind, dust storm or soil 
erosion, and the control and retardation of water run-off and the 
restoration and improvement of the absorption and infiltration 
capacity of the soil. 

But all these plans are to be proposed only after development 
through study and investigation in cooperation and consultation 
with Federal, State, and local agencies. 

After these plans have been submitted to the President and have 
been gone over by a central reviewing or planning agency set up 
by him, he will submit the plans to Congress with his recommen- 
dations. This affords a means, therefore, of bringing to Congress 
plans for useful Federal works necessary to preserve our natural 
resources, and Congress will then be able to authorize carrying out 
of such projects as it deems necessary and for which it makes 
appropriations. Congress will determine which department or 
agency shall be used to carry out the projects, and it is to be 
expected that most of the plans would be entrusted to those 
agencies which now are preeminent in special fields as, for example, 
the Bureau of Reclamation in the field of irrigation. 

Chairman Mansfield, in a statement explaining his bill, pointed 
out that the reason that power was separated from other parts 
of his proposal is that the development of electric energy at Fed- 
eral sites has created a new problem relating to the generation and 
marketing of public power so as to encourage the widest possible 
economic use thereof. It is believed that special attention is 
needed for this problem. To market power in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, the Congress in 1933 created a special authority. On recom- 
nendation of the National Power Policy Committee, Congress this 
year did likewise for Bonneville. The effective administration of 
important public-power projects, it would therefore appear, re- 
quires a special administrative set-up. Under the Norris bill the 
directors of the authority might be authorized by the Congress 
to handle power marketing. Under the Mansfield bill, the Presi- 
dent would be authorized whenever he deemed it necessary in the 








public interest to set up a regional power authority to administer 
Federal hydroelectric developments in any region. 

Experience has shown that unless our great river systems are 
controlled they are a menace; that exploitaticn of water for pri- 
vate gain has not protected the people; that the interest of the 
Nation demands prompt realization of the need for planning to 
remedy damage already begun and stop it from growing more 
disastrous. There is no question here between private and public 
ownership or control. The problem is greater than private agencies 
can encompass. In short, the future of the Nation is the Nation’s 
problem. It is the responsibility of all the people and, because it 
is so broad, it must be given broad treatment. 

It all comes down to one thing—conservation. The days of our 
exploiting pioneer have passed. We must conserve the heritage 
which Nature has bestowed upon us so that all of our people may 
have the benefit of an improved and constantly bettered standard 
of living. 

Conservation requires that projects which may serve a multiple 
rather than a single purpose be treated with that in mind. Pur- 
poses which heretofore were deemed incompatible may, under fa- 
vorable conditions or with proper planning, be reconciled for the 
benefit of a larger number of the people. 

The conservation authorities proposed by the bills now pending 
and the creation of a conservation department headed by a Cabinet 
officer will be a most significant step toward a proper conservation 
program and will result in incalculable benefits to the Nation. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under permission to extend 
my remarks, I am enclosing a radio talk delivered over 
radio station KSAL, Salina, Kans., on Navy Day, October 27, 
1937. 3 “ 


Friends of radio station KSAL, I assure you it is a pleasure to 
speak to you this evening, and I want to express my appreciation 
to Mr. C. E. Rackley, of the United States Recruiting Service in 
Salina, for making the arrangements, and radio station KSAL for 
the opportunity. 

Today we observe nationally what is known as Navy Day, and 
also observe the birthday anniversary of a great American, the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, former President of the United States. The 
Navy League of the United States inaugurated the observance cf 
Navy Day in 1922 in tribute to the heroes of the United States 
Navy. It is the one day in the year that the Navy is at home to 
the public. The date of October 27 was selected for this annual 
Observance because it was the birthday of the late President 
Roosevelt who founded the modern Navy of the United States and 
bent his every effort to the establishment of a sound naval policy 
for this Nation. It is also interesting to note that October is the 
month in which the original United States Navy was founded by 
the Continental Congress in 1775. The Navy is always ready to 
render aid, ashore and afloat, to our own citizens and to those of 
other nations when disaster occurs, and continues to be a friend of 
peace and an instrument of mercy, as well as a first line of national 
defense. 

It would be a pleasure indeed to devote the entire 15 minutes to 
the biography of Theodore Roosevelt, but this evening I am going 
to discuss only his connection with, and interest in the United 
States Navy. 

Among all the great Government departments there was none of 
greater interest to President Roosevelt than the Navy. To begin 
with, he believed firmly in our national need of a navy; he felt that 
without a well-organized, well-trained navy we could never take 
our proper place among the powers of the world, and he was deter- 
mined to leave nothing undone that might enable us to take that 
place. His whole career proves this. He first became closely asso- 
ciated with the service as Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He was 
serving in this capacity at the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War, and as Assistant Secretary he was a little too aggressive for 
the then Secretary of the Navy, and within a short while he was 
lifted out of his chair in a Washington office and sent off to Cuba 
with his famous Rough Riders. But going into the Army did not 
seem to make him lose any of his interest in the Navy. If it did, 
this interest immediately returned to him when he came back to 
Washington as Vice President and later as President following Mr. 
McKinley’s death. It was then that he became a real builder of 
the Navy, a strong supporter of naval appropriations which were 
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asked of Congress, and a very warm friend to every officer and en- 
listed man in the service. Theodore Roosevelt has been spoken of 
as carrying a “big stick.” Translating this into his naval policy, 
it meant something like this: “It would be a pity ever to have to 
shoot at an enemy ship. But, if you do have to shoot, then you 
must shoot well. For the ship that makes the most hits with each 
gun in every minute will be the ship that wins the fight.” Or, as the 
President himself put it, “The only shots that count are those that 
bit.” That sentence has been a great slogan in our Navy. 

Colonel Roosevelt was a very strong believer in naval tradition. 
He felt that the Navy should, as far as possible, be handed down 
to the care of those who had been born and raised in it or near 
it. To carry out this idea he did all he could. By law the Presi- 
dent was allowed to appoint a certain number of young men to 
be midshipmen at the Naval Academy. The object of this law 
was to provide appointments for the sons of naval officers who, 
because they are being constantly ordered about all over the world, 
seldom have any permanent home and, therefore, no proper repre- 
sentation in Congress. The President insisted during his admin- 
istration that only sons of naval officers secure his appointments 

While I am discussing appointments to the Naval Academy, I 
want to mention that the Sixth Congressional District has sent 
a number of young men to this academy and they are now serv- 
ing in the Navy with credit to our district and Nation. I have 
in mind at this moment Capt. Nat Pitman, of Concordia; Lt. Comdr. 
Russell Sturgess, of Concordia; and Lt. Howard Yeager, who has 
many friends in Salina. Last year Albert Waugh, of Mankato, 
graduated from the Naval Academy and is now assigned to duty on 
the Pacific Coast. At present the Sixth District has three young 
men attending the Naval Academy, Larry Geis and Niel Harkel- 
road, of Salina, and Vincent Muirhead, of Norton. The academy is 
located at Annapolis, which is about 30 miles from Washington, 
and therefore I have the opportunity of visiting with these young 
men from time to time. These boys are a credit to the district 
and I am certain we will be proud of them in the future. The 
Naval Academy furnishes a wonderful opportunity for a limited 
number of young men in the United States. It has been my 
policy since representing this district in Congress to fill the vacan- 
cies by competitive examination and the boy receiving the highest 
grade is the one who receives the appointment. 

Navy Day was instituted for the purpose of bringing before the 
American people the importance of the United States Navy as the 
first line of defense of their country. One of the outstanding 
facts of the United States history is that whenever war has come 
upon us the American people have been quick, though late, to 
realize the vital importance of the Navy in our scheme of defense. 
However, it is a matter of history that following every war our 
Nation has immediately neglected the Navy. This happened after 
the War of the Revolution, after the War of 1812, the Civil War, 
and was especially true at the conclusion of the World War. 

During the 7-year period from 1922 until 1929 this country did 
not build a new battleship or cruiser. From 1932 until 1937 the 
United States had a naval building program of 117 vessels. Of 
these 117 ships, 35 have been delivered and 82 are in various 
stages of construction. When these ships are completed our Navy 
will be up to the strength permitted under the Naval Limitations 
Armament Treaty of 1922. 

The United States ranks fourth in tonnage of ocean-going ves- 
sels, being superseded by, first, Great Britain; second, Japan; and 
third, Germany. Few people realize that the defense of our coast- 
wise seagoing commerce is fully as big a problem as the protec- 
tion of our sea-borne commerce with foreign nations. It will be 
a@ surprise to many to learn that our merchant ships plying from 
coast to coast and other shore points carry more freight tonnage 
than the tonnage carried by ships from our shores to other coun- 
tries. The Navy renders valuable service to this large volume of 
shipping, both in protection and during times of distress. 

For the few remaining moments I want to discuss the interna- 
tional situation. At present our Nation is retreading the steps 
of 1916. In that year our Nation was prospering from a war- 
trade boom. This same thing is happening in 1937. We are 
exporting millions of dollars worth of munitions and articles of 
war. Normally we export 730,000 tons of scrap steel. This year 
from January until May we exported 1,250,000 tons of this steel. 
During the month of May we exported 750,000 tons of which 
Japan purchased 540,000 tons of this metal to be made into shells 
and other implements of war. In 1916 we loaned our allies and 
other foreign countries large sums of money with which to pur- 
chase articles of war. This year we are not making extensive 
loans, but are purchasing gold from every country that cares to 
sell it to us, for which we pay $35 an ounce for gold that has 
@ market value of $20.50 per ounce. This gives foreign countries 
an opportunity to purchase war material in this country at a 
great advantage. From May 1 until August 1 Japan shipped 
us $130,000,000 worth of gold in gold bars, for which we paid 
$35 an ounce. In 1916 the country was flooded with propaganda 
that we must enter the World War in order to end wars. You 
will remember that was to be the last war. This year we are 
hearing that this is to be the war to save democracy and that 
our country should be one nation that would be willing to help 
in this great cause. 

It seems to me if we are to keep out of this war, Congress should 
immediately pass legislation taking the profit out of war. When 
the boys returned from France in 1918 they were met by our citi- 
zens and acclaimed as great heroes, but they were also met by 
22,000 of our citizens who had arisen from financial obscurity 
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during the 18 months of war to millionaires and multimillionaires 
It seems to me this is a blot on the fair name of America. 

Another piece of legislation in which the American people are 
much interested is the Ludlow resolution which would permit the 
citizens to vote upon whether or not we should enter a foreign war. 
This legislation would not apply in case of invasion. One of the 
ironies of war is that those who declare it rarely fight. Our 
Nation should not forget the good advice of our first President, 
George Washington, who said that we should beware of foreign 
entanglements. 

In conclusion I wish to state that the spirit of America is for 
peace. We hate war. Especially is that true of those who re- 
member <o distinctly the sufferings of the past war, and on this 
Navy Day it seems to me we should insist on an adequate national 
defense plus legislation we might enact which will keep us out 
of war. 

Thank you. 


State Control of Water Vital to Irrigated-Land 
States 


Congress long ago established and has repeatedly reaffirmed as 
a fixed national policy that the respective States shall determine 
the control, appropriation, use, and distribution of water within 
their borders. 
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LETTER SIGNED BY ALL 14 REPRESENTATIVES FROM THE 8 
STATES OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION, TOGETHER 
WITH A MEMORANDUM TRANSMITTED WITH THE LETTER 
TO THE COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LEWIS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I includes the following 
letter signed by all 14 Representatives from the 8 States of 
the Rocky Mountain region, together with a memorandum 
transmitted with the letter to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives: 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1937. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HAREORS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear COLLEAGUES: In our irrigated-land States of the West the 
primary essential to our growth and development—indeed, to our 
very existence—is water. Our entire economic structure and life 
is based on this indispensable resource. Our water supply is 
limited. 

Our pioneers found from experience that the common-law rules 
in regard to water were not applicable to our peculiar conditions, 
and therefore they developed a system of local rules, customs, and 
laws adapted to and conforming with those conditions. These 
rules, customs, and laws have been fully elaborated in decisions 
by our Territorial and later by our State courts, and have been 
codified in statutes providing for the control, appropriation, use, 
and distribution of water in our respective States. 

Beginning from a time long before any of us were born and con- 
tinuing down to the present, the Congress of the United States 
has recognized and approved by repeated statutes such local rules, 
customs, laws, and decisions of courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has repeatedly upheld these Federal statutes. All 
of the executive departments up to the present have unquestion- 
ingly conformed their activities to the mandate of the Congress 

In the attached memorandum we have referred to some of the 
more important acts of the Congress and decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

We emphatically assert that any legislation which would tend 
to interfere with the supremacy of our State laws in respect to the 
centrol, appropriation, use, or distribution of waters within the 
borders of our respective States would not only be a complete 
reversal of the policy of the Federal Government but also would 
constitute a major disaster to the economic and social structure 
of the irrigated land States. Some provisions in the bills now 
before your committee threaten, if they do not actually destroy, 
this control by the respective States of the waters within their 
borders. 

Memorandums presented by Congressman Epwarp T. Tayrtor, of 


| Colorado, by Governor Leslie E. Miller, of Wyoming, and by vari- 


ous organizations in the irrigated land States have pointed out in 
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detail the particular portions of these bills which constitute such 
threat to the State control of our waters and reversal of the here- 
tofore uniform policy of the Federal Government. 

We hasten to add that we understand it is the intention of 
your committee to reframe these bills in order to avoid any such 
unfortunate and revolutionary change in our national policy. In 
making such changes we believe the attached memorandum may 
be helpful to you. You may rely on the fullest cooperation cf 
each and all of us in reframing the bills now before your com- 
mittee 

In any event there should be embodied in the bill or bills as 
rewritten a section in language similar to the following, to wit: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended 
to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the respective 
States relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution 
of water used in irrigation or for municipal use or for any othe. 
uses whatsoever, or any vested right acquired therein; and noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as affecting or intended to 
affect or in any way to interfere with such rights as the respective 
States now have to adopt hereafter such policies and to enact 
such laws as they may deem necessary with respect to the control, 
appropriation, use, or distribution of waters within their borders, 
except as modified by compacts between the States, or other inter- 
state agreements.’ All officers and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment in carrying out the provisions of this act, shall proceed in 
conformity with such State laws now or hereafter enacted and 
nothing herein shall in any way affect any right of any State or 
of the Federal Government or of any landowner, appropriator, or 
user of water in, to, or from any interstate stream, or the waters 
thereof.” 

We call attention to the fact that the language above suggested 
is strictly in accordance with and largely a copy of sections con- 
tained in the Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902; in the Federal 
Water Power Act of June 10, 1920; and in the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act of December 21, 1928. The sections in these acts are 
quoted in the attached memorandum. 

Sincerely yours, 

John R. Murdock, of Arizona; Edward T. Taylor, Fourth Dis- 
trict, Colorado; Lawrence Lewis, First District, Colorado; 
Fred Cummings, Second District, Colorado; John A. Mar- 
tin, Third District, Colorado; D. Worth Clark, Second 
District, Idaho; Compton I. White, First District, Idaho; 
James F. O’Connor, Second District, Montana; Jerry J. 
oO’Connell, First District, Montana; J. G. Scrugham, Ne- 
vada; John J. Dempsey, New Mexico; Abe Murdock, 
First District, Utah; J. W. Robinson, Second District, 
Utah; Paul R. Greever, Wyoming. 


MEMORANDUM 


(The Congress and the Supreme Court of the United States have 
repeatedly recognized and approved the validity of local rules, 
customs, laws, and court decisions in respect to appropriation, 
control, use, and distribution of water) 


Seventy-five or eighty years ago, when agriculture was first under- 
taken by American seftlers in regions now included in those West- 
ern States where irrigation is practiced, it was realized that the 
common-law “doctrine of riparian rights” in regard to the waters 
of natural streams was not applicable to conditions in those re- 
gions. Consequently the common-law “doctrine of riparian rights,” 
or “riparian doctrine,” that a riparian landowner is entitled to have 
waters of a natural stream continue to flow as they had flowed 
from time immemorial, subject to the reasonable uses of other 
riparian landowners, was rejected, and there was formulated and 
adopted the “doctrine of prior appropriation,” or “appropriation 
doctrine,” under which he who first diverts the water of a natural 
stream and applies such water to beneficial use, regardless of the 
locus of such application to the beneficial use, acquires a prior 
right or “priority” to the extent of such use against all subsequent 
appropriators up and down the stream. 

As was stated by the United States Supreme Court in Clark v. 
Nash (1905) (198 U. S. 361, 370), in language subsequently em- 
phatically approved by the United States Supreme Court in Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1935) 
(295 U. S. 142, 165): 

“The rights of a riparian owner in and to the use of the water 
flowing by his land are not the same in the arid and mountainous 
States of the West that they are in the States of the East. These 
rights have been altered by many of the Western States, by their 
constitutions and laws, because of the totally different circumstances 
in which their inhabitants are placed, from those that exist in the 
States of the East, and such alterations have been made for the 
very purpose of thereby contributing to the growth and prosperity 
of those States arising from mining and the cultivation of an 
otherwise valueless soil, by means of irrigation. This Court must 
recognize the difference of climate and soil, which render necessary 
these different laws in the States so situated.” 

Very early in the period of initial settlement of the region now 
comprised within the so-called irrigated-land States of the far 
West, the Congress recognized and approved, as respects the public 
domain, “so far as the United States are concerned, the validity 
of the local customs, law, and decisions of courts” in respect to 
appropriation of water and to its control, use and distribution. 
This recognition and approval has been repeatedly reaffirmed by 
subsequent acts of the Congress and by opinions of the United 
States Supreme Court: 


ACTS OF THE CONGRESS 


Act of Congress of July 26, 1866 (14 Stat. L. 253, ch. 262, sec. 9; 
as amended by act of July 9, 1870, 16 Stat. L. 218, ch. 235, sec. 17; 
U. 8. C., 1934 edition, title 43, sec. 661); 

Desert Land Act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. L. 377, ch. 107, sec. 
1; U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 43, sec. 321); 

Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. 390, ch. 1093, sec. 
8; U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 43, sec. 383) ; 

Federal Water Power Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 1077, 
ch. 285, sec. 27; U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 16, ch. 12, sec. 821); 

Boulder Canyon Project Act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 
1065, ch. 42, sec. 18; U. S. C., 1934 edition, ch. 43, sec. 617q). 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT CASES 


Gutierres vy. Albuquerque Land Co. (1902), 188 U. S. 545, 552-553; 

Kansas vy. Colorado (1906), 206 U. S. 46, 94; 

Clark v. Nash (1905), 198 U. S. 361, 370; 

Wyoming v. Colorado (1921), 259 U. S. 419, 465; 

Nebraska v. Wyoming (1935), 295 U. S. 40, 43; 

California Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver Portland Cement Co. 
(1935), 295 U. S. 142, 154-165. 

By way of example: 

The Reclamation Act (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. L. 390, 
ch. 1093, sec. 8; U. S. C., 1934 edition, title 43, sec. 383) expressly 
provides: 

“Sec. 383. Vested rights and State laws unaffected by chapter: 
Nothing in this chapter shall be construed as affecting or in- 
tended to affect or to in any way interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory relating to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation, or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder; and the Secretary of the Interior, in carrying 
out the provisions of this chapter, shall proceed in conformity 
with such laws, and nothing herein shall in any way affect any 
right of any State or of the Federal Government or of any land- 
owner, appropriator, or user of water in, to, or from any inter- 
state stream or the waters thereof.” 

The Federal Water Power Act (act of June 10, 1920; 41 Stat. 
L. 1077, ch. 285, sec. 27; U. 8. C., 1934 ed., title 16, ch. 12, sec. 821) 
provides: 

“Sec. 821. State laws and water rights unaffected: Nothing con- 
tained in this chapter shall be construed as affecting or intending 
to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the respective 
States relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution 
of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses, or 
any vested right acquired thercin.” 

The Colorado River compact, the negotiation of which was 
authorized by act of Congress approved August 19, 1921 (42 Stat. 
L. 171, ch. 72) and which was signed at Santa Fe., N. Mex., No- 
vember 24, 1922, provides, in article IV, paragraph (c), as follows: 

“(c) The provisions of this article shall not apply to or inter- 
fere with the regulation and control by any State within its 
boundaries of the appropriation, use, and distribution of water.” 

This compact was expressly approved by the Congress in the 
so-called Boulder Canyon Project Act (act of December 21, 1928; 
45 Stat. L. 1064, ch. 42, sec. 13; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 43, sec. 
617 (1)). 

This action by the Congress was an approval of each and every 
provision in the Colorado River Compact, including the provisions 
of article IV, paragraph (c) hereinabove quoted. But the Con- 
gress in this same Boulder Canyon Project Act went further and 
strongly reemphasized in an additional section the principle that 
the Federal Government would not interfere with the regulation 
and control by any State within its boundaries of the appropria- 
tion, use, and distribution of water. 

Section 18 of said Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. L. 1065, 
ch. 42, sec. 18; U. S. C., 1934 ed., ch. 43, sec. 617q) is as follows: 

“Sec. 617q. Effect of chapter on authority of States to control 
waters within own borders: Nothing in this chapter shail be con- 
strued as interfering with such rights as the States now have 
either to the waters within their borders or to adopt such policies 
and enact such laws as they may deem necessary with respect to 
the appropriation, control, and use of waters within their borders, 
except as modified by the Colorado River Compact or other inter- 
state agreement.” 

In Gutierres v. Albuquerque Land Co. (1902) (188 U. S. 545) Mr. 
Justice White said in delivering the opinion of the Court (pp. 
652-553) : 

“* © * We think, in view of the legislation of Congress on 
the subject of the appropriation of water on the public domain, 
particularly referred to in the opinion of this Court in United 
States v. Rio Grande Irrigation Co. (174 U. 8. 690, 704-706), the 
objection is devoid of merit. As stated in the opinion just re- 
ferred to, by the act of July 26, 1866 (ch. 262, sec. 9, 14 Stat. 253; 
Rev. Stat., sec. 2339), Congress recognized, as respects the public 
domain, ‘so far as the United States are concerned, the validity 
of the local customs, law, and decisions of courts in respect to the 
appropriation of water.’” 

In Kansas v. Colorado (1906) (206 U. S. 46) Mr. Justice Brewer, 
in delivering the opinion of the Court, said (p. 94): 

“It [each State] may determine for itself whether the common- 
law rule in respect to riparian rights or that doctrine which ob- 
tains in the arid regions of the West of the appropriation of 
waters for the purposes of irrigation shall control. Congress can- 
not enforce either rule upon any State.” 

In Wyoming vy. Colorado (1921) (259 U. S. 419) the Court says, 
at page 465: 
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“But here the controversy is between States in both of which 
the doctrine of appropriation has prevailed from the time of the 
first settlements, always has been applied in the same way, and 
has been recognized and sanctioned by the United States, the 
owner of the public lands. * * * Nor is the United States 
seeking to impose a policy of its choosing on either State. All 
that it has done has been to recognize and give its sanction to the 
policy which each has adopted.” 

In the recent case of Nebraska v. Wyoming (1935) (295 U.S. 40, 
at p. 43) the Supreme Court held: 

“2. The motion asserts that the of the Interior is an 
indispensable party. The bill alleges, and we know as a matter of 
law, that the Secretary and his agents, acting by authority of the 
Reclamation Act and supplementary legislation, must obtain per- 
mits and priorities for the use of water from the State of Wyoming 
in the same manner as a private appropriator or an irrigation dis- 
trict formed under the State law. His rights can rise r.o higher 
than those of Wyoming, and an adjudication of the defendant's 
rights will necessarily bind him. Wyoming will stand in judgment 
for him as for any other appropriator in that State. He is not a 
necessary party.” 

In the recent case of California Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver Port- 
land Cement Co. (1935) (295 U. S. 142 supra) the United States 
Supreme Court held, among other things, as summarized in head- 
note 8 of the official edition: 

“8. Following the Desert Land Act of 1877, if not before, ali non- 
navigable waters then a part of the public domain became publici 
juris, subject to the plenary control of the designated States, in- 
cluding those since created out of the Territories named, with 
the right in each to determine for itself to what extent the rule 
of appropriation or the common-law rule in respect of riparian 
rights should obtain” (p. 163). 

In this case the United States Supreme Court elaborately out- 
lines the history of the development of the law in relation to 
waters in the irrigated-land States of the West, refers to and 
discusses the several acts of the Congress and the uniform line of 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

An important footnote appended to this case in the official 
reports (p. 164 of 295 U. S.) is as follows: 

“In this connection it is not without significance that Congress 
since the passage of the Desert Land Act, has repeatedly recognized 
the supremacy of State law in respect of the acquisition cf water 
for the reclamation of public lands of the United States and lands 
of its Indian wards. Two examples may be cited: 

“The Reclamation Act of 1902 (c. 1093, 32 Stat. 388), directed 
the Secretary of the Interior (section 8) to proceed in conformity 
to the State laws in carrying out the provisions of the act, and 
provided that nothing in the act should be construed as affecting 
or intending to affect or in any way interfere with the laws of any 
State or Territory ‘relating to the control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation.’ 

“The act of June 21, 1906 (c. 3504, 34 Stat. 325, 375), made an 
appropriation for constructing irrigation systems to irrigate lands 
of the Uncompahgre, Uintah, and White River Utes in Utah, with 
the proviso that ‘such irrigation systems shall be constructed and 
completed and held and operated, and water therefor appropriated 
under the laws of the State of Utah,’ etc. This was amended by 
the Indian Appropriation Act of March 3, 1909, c. 263, 35 Stat. 781, 
812, which again recognized the supremacy of the laws of Utah 
in respect of appropriation, and provided that the appropriation 
should ‘be used only in the event of failure to procure from the 
State of Utah or its officers an extension of time in which to 
make final proof for waters appropriated for the benefit of the 
Indians.’ ” 

It thus appears that by repeated acts of the Congress a definite 
national policy from which there has never been the slightest 
deviation, was long since determined upon, to wit, that the Federal 
Government shall proceed in conformity with “the local customs, 
law and decisions of courts” of the respective States in relation 
to the control, appropriation, use and distribution of water within 
their borders. 

STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


Purthermore, in the respective constitutions of the several irri- 
gated-land States, which constitutions were submitted to and 
approved by the Federal Government prior to the admission of 
these States to the Union, the same principle of control by each 
State of the waters within its borders was strongly emphasized. 

For example: Before Colorado was admitted to the Union on 
August 1, 1876, its constitution was approved by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Sections 5 and 6 of article XVI of the Colorado Consti- 
tution, then were and still are as follows: 

“Sec. 5. Water, public property: The water of every natural 
stream, not heretofore appropriated, within the State of Colorado, 
is hereby declared to be the property of the public, and the same ts 
dedicated to the use of the people of the State, subject to appro- 
priation as hereinafter provided. 

“Sec. 6. Diverting unappropriated water; priority: The right to 
divert the unappropriated waters of any natural stream to bene- 
ficial uses shall never be denied. Priority of appropriation shall 
give the better right as between those using the water for the same 
purpose; but when the waters of any natural stream are not suffi- 
cient for the service of all those desiring the use of the same, those 
using the water for domestic purposes shall have the preference 
over those claiming for any other purpose, and those using the 
water for agricultural purposes shall have preference over those 
using the same for manufacturing purposes.” 
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Before Wyoming was admitted to the Union, July 10, 1890, its 
constitution was submitted to and approved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Section 31 of article I, being a part of the “Declaration of 
Rights” in this constitution, was and still is as follows: 

“Sec. 31. Water being essential to industrial prosperity, of limited 
amount, and easy of diversion from its natural channels, its control 
must be in the State, which, in providing for its use, shall equally 
guard all the various interests involved.” 

Article VIII was and still is as follows: 

“Irrigation and water rights. 

“SECTION 1. Water is State property: The water of all natural 
streams, springs, lakes, or other collections of still water, within 
the boundaries of the State, are hereby declared to be the property 
of the State. 

“Sec. 2. Board of control: There shall be constituted a board of 
control, to be composed of the State engineer and superintendents 
of the water divisions, which shall, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by law, have the supervision of the waters of the 
State and of their appropriation, distribution, and diversion, and 
of the various officers connected therewith. Its decisions to be 
subject to review by the courts of the State. 

“Sec. 3. Priority of appropriation: Priority of appropriation for 
beneficial uses shall give the better right. No appropriation shall 
be denied except when such denial is demanded by the public 
interests. 

“Sec. 4. Water divisions: The legislature shall by law divide the 
State into four water divisions, and provide for the appointment of 
superintendents thereof. 

“Sec. 5. State engineer: There shall be a State engineer who shall 
be appointed by the Governor of the State and confirmed by the 
senate; he shall hold his office for the term of six (6) years, or until 
his successor shall have been appointed and shall have qualified. 
He shall be president of the board of control, and shall have gen- 
eral supervision of the waters of the State and of the officers con- 
nected with its distribution. No person shall be appointed to this 
position who has not such theoretical knowledge and such prac- 
tical experience and skill as shall fit him for the position.” 

Similar provisions were embodied in the constitutions of other 
irrigated-land States, which constitutions were submitted prior to 
their admission to the Union and were approved by the Federal 
Government. Such provisions still remain in these constitutions. 
For example: 

Section 15 of article III. Constitution of Montana, admitted to 
the Union November 8, 1889. 

Article XV of the Constitution of Idaho, which State was ad- 
mitted to the Union by act of Congress July 3, 1890. 

Article XVII, Constitution of Utah, which State was admitted to 
the Union January 4, 1896. 

Sections 1, 2, and 3 of article XVI, Constitution of New Mexico, 
which State was admitted to the Union January 6, 1912 

Sections 1 and 2 of article XVII, Constitution cf Arizona, which 
State was admitted to the Union February 14, 1912. 

Prom the foregoing it is manifest that one of the conditions 
upon which the people of the irrigated-land States assumed the 
responsibilities of statehood, was that the respective States should 
have the right of control, appropriation, use, and distribution of 
waters within their borders, in conformity with their local customs, 
laws, and decisions of their courts. This was part of the solemn 
covenant entered into between the Federal Government and the 
people of the respective irrigated-land States. Any departure 
therefrom would constitute a breach by the Federal Government 
of such solemn covenant. 

It is vital to the welfare of the irrigated-land States that care 
should be taken, in revising the so-called regional-authority bills, 
to make sure that there shall be no departure therein from the 
national policy, long since established and in reliance upon which 
the West has been settled and developed, viz: That the control, 
appropriation, use, and distribution of the waters within those 
States shall be subject to their local customs, laws, and the de- 
cisions of their courts. 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 20 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON IN THE NEW YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE DECEMBER 20, 1937, ALSO EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST DECEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article by Dorothy Thomp- 
son dealing with the farm bill, published in the New York 
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Herald Tribune of December 20, 1937, and also an editorial 
dealing with the same subject, published in the Washington 
Post of December 19, 1937. 
There being no objection, the article and editorial were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, December 20, 1937] 
ON THE RECORD 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 
THE FARM BILL 


On Friday the Senate of the United States passed a bill abolish- 
ing the American farmer and substituting in his place a “co- 
operator.” The cooperator, lest one becomes confused, is not one 
who cooperates with fellow producers but one who cooperates with 
the Federal Government and brings the production policy of his 
individual farm into line with the Government’s p The 
German Nazis have invented the perfect description of it: 
“Gleichschaltung.” ‘The American farmer is to be “gleichgeschaltet.” 

States, counties within the States, and county committees on 
which the county agent will be an ex officio member will decide 
the quota that each farmer may devote to the production of mar- 
ketable commodities. This quota will, of course, determine the 
value and price of the farm—this quota, and not the farmer’s 
individual enterprise, competence, energy, and what he produces 
with them. The committee that determines this quota will hold 
the power of economic existence over the individual farmer. That 
committee would not dream, of course, of influencing the farmers’ 
vote! There are in these committees, with power of life and death 
over the individual farmer, no opportunities for political corrup- 
tion! Oh, yeah? 

For thus making himself an employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment and surrendering his rights to control his own farm, the 
cooperator is, of course, to be remunerated by subsidy. If he 
obeys the rules, he gets a bribe. If he disobeys, he pays extremely 
heavy penalties. 

To be sure, a plebiscite is provided for before allocations become 
effective. If one-third of the farmers in a given area vote against 
the allocations, then the program is overridden. Is there any pos- 
sibility of one-third of the farmers using this “democratic” 
instrument? 

At a meeting of the Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation in 
Memphis on October 29, 1937, Mr. Oscar Johnston, special repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture, made a little speech. 
Mr. Johnston is a cotton farmer; he is, that is to say, the very 
efficient manager of a huge cotton plantation owned by British 
interests, which has been a large beneficiary of subsidies from the 
Federal Government. Mr. Johnston made it clear that nobody 
needs to worry about the few rugged individuals who might 
pussibly want to remain farmers and not become “cooperators” or 
who might possibly disagree with the allotments of quotas. 

“Cotton growers want acreage control of production,” he said. 
“I don’t care whether we have compulsory control or not. Be- 
cause if we can get 75 percent of the farmers to join, the pro- 
gram will become compulsory. That 75 percent would not stand 
by and see the minority chisel. If they can’t make them co- 
operate by legislation, they might by Ku Klux Klan or night 
riders. I believe that a control program will become compulsory.” 

Thank you, Mr. Johnston. But I recommend the brown shirt, 
riding breeches, and boots or puttees, rather than the more flimsy 
and impracticable costume of the Ku Klux Klan. That, after all, 
was designed for an illegal coercive organization. A coercive or- 
ganization which has the backing of Mr. Johnston, “special rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agriculture,” wouldn’t need 
masks and nightgowns. Any simple, practical uniform, worn by 
the right persons, would have the effect of making a farmer look 
like one of his own sheep. 

Punny. We used to picture Uncle Sam as a farmer. 

Do the farmers want this bill? 

They do not. They want help. They want compensation for 
the disadvantageous position they suffer under the tariff and 
relief from an overwhelming burden of debt and taxation. They 
want help so badly that they are being persuaded to sign on 
the dotted line. The mortgage has been the farmer’s curse eter- 
nally. He has just been asked to sign collectively the biggest 
mortgage in the history of the United States—a mortgage on his 
independence. 

Does the Senate believe in the bill it has fust passed? 

It does not. Any number of Senators who voted for this bill 
are extremely queasy about it. Why did they do it? Because 
the farmers want help; they are expected to pass a bill at this 
session; the whole question of farm relief is enormously compli- 
cated. It might be well to make some concession to the Presi- 
dent. The wage and hour bill will make more trouble for them, 
etc. 

Will this bill solve the farmer’s problems? 

Come back in 5 years and ask. The compensations provided under 
it are totally inadequate to compensate the farmer for the discrimi- 
nation brought about by the necessity of selling his goods in a free 
market and buying them in a protected one, behind a tariff wall 
which adds 50 to 100 percent to his costs. 

I will go into the prophecy business and say that for the cotton 
farmer the bill will be disastrous. The tariff and artificial control 
methods in America have already made it more profitable for the 
foreign consumers, Who once bought half our cotton crop, to buy 
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elsewhere, from those who are willing to sell tn a competitive world 
market. We have already lost half of our export trade, and we have 
now passed a bill to lose the rest of it. 

And the farmer who doesn't grow cotton mustn't grow anything 
else for the market that might compete with what the farmers of 
the Middle West already grow in too large quantities. 

Well, you and I are not farmers, and it doesn’t matter to us. 
Does it? 

We are going to reduce cotton acreage. A single bale of cotton 
takes 200 to 250 man-hours of human labor to produce. We con- 
template reducing the crop by 8,000,000 bales, which means doing 
away with 1,800,000,000 hours of labor. At present W. P. A. costs, 
work relief for this displaced labor will cost $700,000,000. And we 
will all pay for it. 

The President wanted the cost of this bill set. No human being 
can set the cost of this bill The cost of the subsidies and the 
administration will be a mere bagatelle in the total cost. 

But the cost is not the most important thing about it. Whatever 
we did for the farmers, and something has to be done, would cost 
money. If we paid them a direct subsidy, estimated to equal unfair 
tariff discrimination against them on that portion of their produc- 
tion domestically consumed, and then let them compete with the 
rest of the world on the open market—that would cost a great deal 
of money. 

But it wouldn’t establish a balanced-parity-ever-normal system 
of farmer peonage. 

And that is what this bill does. 


[From Washington (D. C.) Post of December 19, 1937] 
A LEGISLATIVE MONSTROSITY 


From almost any angle of approach, passage of the farm bill by 
the Senate is an astounding performance. Few more sweeping 
measures have ever emerged from an American legislative chamber. 
Yet of those casting the final votes, probably only a handful under- 
stand all the complex features of the bill. The usually sober and 
deliberate Senate has been stampeded into approval of a measure 
with unpredictable consequences for both our economic and politi- 
cal systems. 

Throughout its consideration of the farm bill Congress has been 
under pressure. Committees in both the Senate and House re- 
ported out bills before they had been carefully analyzed or prop- 
erly drafted. Debate at both ends of the Capitol was hurried, con- 
fused, and inadequate. Such vital questions as the constitutional- 
ity of the measure were passed over with the briefest comments, 
as though the majority of legislators were afraid to submit the 
bill to that test. 

When the final vote came on Friday Senators were still clamor- 
ing to be heard. But Vice President Garner drove the measure 
through by refusing to recognize appeals for further debate. 
Numerous Senators must have voted to please farmer constituents 
regardless of the specific terms of the bill or of personal convic- 
tions. The result is a monstrosity which, in some respects, has 
aroused the strong opposition of even the Secretary of Agriculture, 

From the fiscal viewpoint the bill either makes a mockery of 
professed desires to balance the Budget or is a fraud upon farmers, 
In one section it sets up a policy of regulating commerce in cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, tobacco, and rice “to the extent necessary” to 
provide “parity of prices” and “parity of income” for producers 
of such commodities. And it authorizes expenditure of “such 
sums as are necessary” to carry out this purpose. 

No one can foresee what the cost of such a program would be, 
It has been variously estimated at from $750,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000,000. Farmers have been led to believe that the funds will be 
forthcoming regardless of how much money is needed. But 
another section of the hodge-podge bill requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to scale down payments to farmers on a pro-rata basis, 
so that total outlays will not exceed the funds available. Under 
that provision the entire question of costs would be determined 
by the size of the appropriation granted each year. 

These ambiguous provisions indicate that the hopes of bene- 
ficiaries are likely to be disappointed. Congress has made a pre- 
tense of being generous without providing the necessary funds, 
There is not the least expectation that new taxes to support a 
billion-dollar farm program will be voted. And if Congress at- 
tempts to spend more than $500,000,000 through this bill, without 
providing additional revenue, President Roosevelt is virtually com- 
mitted to a veto. 

From an administrative viewpoint the bill imposes an impos- 
sible task upon the Secretary of Agriculture. He must supervise 
production on almost every American farm. For he is instructed 
to deny benefit payments to farmers who use acreage taken out 
of cultivation of basic crops for the production of commodities to 
sell on the market. 

This amendment is designed to protect the dairy industry. It 
represents a logical extension of the theory that farm prosperity 
is to be obtained by curtailing output to raise prices. Yet Senator 
Pore, coauthor of the bill, points out that such policing of every 
farm will be impossible and that it may result in a break-down 
of the entire program. 

From the constitutional viewpoint, the bill sanctions an in- 
credible invasion of personal rights. Production quotas are to be 
assigned to every farm. And in periods of surplus production 
coercive penalties will be applied to every farmer marketing wheat, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice against the instructions of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. To hang such a drastic regulation of 














individual farms upon the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution is plainly absurd. 

It seems incredible that the Senate should have followed its 
courageous fight for constitutional government in the Court- 
packing issue with such reckless disregard of the limits on its own 
legislative powers. By such irresponsible action it is inviting an- 
other adverse decision from the Supreme Court if the President 
permits this irrational measure to become law. 

Mr. Roosevelt could scarcely be expected to veto the bill because 
of its constitutional weakness. But the impractical administra- 
tive provisions and the grave threat to a balanced Budget will 
give him ample reason to exercise his veto power if this mon- 
strosity emerges from cdnference in anything like its present 
form. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the American Bar Association Journal 
for September 1, 1937, entitled “Tax-Exempt Salaries and Se- 
curities—A Reexamination,” by Joseph L. Lewinson. I have 
secured the estimate required by the rules, and therefore 
ask that the article be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorRD. 


Yhere being no objection, the article was ordered to be | 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tax-EXEMP1 SALARIES AND SECURITIES: A REEXAMINATION 


(Doctrine of instrumentalities as applied to national taxing 
power calls for “fresh consideration”"—does not go back to Mar- 
shall’s celebrated judgment in McCulloch v. Maryland, but was 
originated, amplified, and fortified in later cases. Underlying ques- 
tion is as to proper canon for construction of powers expressly 
conferred on Congress by Constitution. Present doctrine, ex- 
pressed by Chief Justice Hughes in Wagner Act case, is that such 
powers must not be exercised in a way which will disturb proper 
balance between State and national powers, and the question is 
necessarily one of degree. It cannot be said that history shows 
that implied absolute limitations on either National or State 
taxing power are necessary for preservation of Federal system, etc.) 

(By Joseph L. Lewinson, member of the Los Angeles Bar) 
I 

The immunity of instrumentalities from taxation, it is said in 
the leading case of Collector v. Day “is upheld by the great law 
of self-preservation.” But, in order to preserve the Federal system 
is it necessary to have a rule of absolute prohibition? Or may 
nondiscriminatory taxes be permitted to stand? Im short, would 
the Federal system fly to pieces if income, derived from State and 
municipal bonds, were taxed on the same basis as earned income? 
Or if State and municipal salaries were taxed on the same basis as 
other salaries? 

In Brush v. Commissioner? the latest case on the subject of im- 
munity of instrumentalities (decided March 15, 1937), five Jus- 
tices, speaking through Justice Sutherland, held that the salary 
of an employee of the New York City water system was not sub- 
ject to Federal income tax. Justices Stone and Cardozo concurred 
in the result on the ground that the petitioner had “brought 
himself within the terms of the exemption prescribed by Treasury 
Regulation 74, article 643”; and, as the validity of the regulation 
had not been challenged by the Government, they expressed no 
opinion “as to the need for revision of the doctrine of implied 
immunities declared in earlier decisions.” Justice Roberts, in a 
dissenting opinion, concurred in by Justice Brandeis, said that 
the former decisions had “not furnished the executive a consistent 
rule of action.” Justice Roberts also said: “The need of equitable 
and uniform administration of tax laws, National and State, and 
the just demand of the citizen that the rules governing the en- 


forcement of those laws shall be ascertainable require an attempt 
at rationalization and restatement.” 


411 Wall. 113 (1871). 
#81 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 443 (1937). 
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While the views of the four Justices are arresting, in the light of 
Helvering v. Powers* (which held that trustees operating the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway under a public trust must pay Federal in- 
come tax on their salaries) the decision in Brush v. Commissioner 
seems “progress backward.” 

Besides, the Justices have divided 5 to 4 or 6 to 3 in cases other 
than those involving municipal salaries.‘ 

And while under existing decisions, Congress may not levy a 
tax on income derived from State or municipal securities, Congress, 
by levying an excise measured by income, may reach corporate in- 
come derived from State or municipal securities, and individual 
income derived from capital gains on municipal securities; and the 
several States by a similar device—or shall we say fiction—-may 
reach corporate income derived from United States securities or 
copyrights or patents, or individual income derived from lands 
administered by an “instrumentality” of the United States.® 

Again, there has been an irreconcilable difference of opinion as 
to the principle of necessity supposed to underlie the doctrine of 
instrumentalities. The application of the principle has been ex- 
plained by Justice Butler (with Justice Cardozo alone refusing 
assent), as follows: 

“Its application does not depend upon the amount of the exac- 
tion, the weight of the burden, or the extent of the resulting in- 
terference with sovereign independence. Where it applies, the 
principle is an absolute one wholly unaffected by matters or dis- 
tinctions of degree.” * 

On the other hand, in an attempt at rationalization and re- 
statement, Justice Roberts, speaking for Justice Brandeis and him- 
self, has said: 

“It seems to me that the reciprocal rights and immunitie@er 
the National and a State Government may be safeguarded by the 
observance of two limitations upon their respective powers of tax- 
ation. These are that the exactions of the one must not discrim- 
inate against the means and instrumentalities of the other and 
must not directly burden the operations of that other.” ? 

And speaking for the whole Court, Chief Justice Hughes has 
cautioned: 

“It must be remembered that we are dealing not with any express 
constitutional restriction, but only with an asserted implication.” * 

In his argument in the Pollock case, Joseph H. Choate thought 
it worth while to denounce the income-tax law “as communistic 
in its purposes and tendencies.” And Justice Field echoed the 
sentiment in his opinion. “The present assault upon capital,” 
said the distinguished justice, “is but the beginning.” These ut- 
terances indicate the state of economic opinion at the time. The 
change in economic opinion since the Pollock case has been not 
less than the change in social thought since the Bakesop case. 

From this unsatisfactory state of the authorities and by reason 
of “the economic conditions which have supervened”—to apply 
the criteria applied in the Washington Minimum Wage Case—it 
appears “not only appropriate but * °* °* imperative” that 
“the subject should receive fresh consideration.” * 

A “fresh consideration” of the doctrine of instrumentalities will 
show (1) that the doctrine as applied to the national taxing 
power does not go back to the celebrated judgment of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in McCullock v. Maryland,” but was originated m 
Collector vy. Day™ amplified in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Co.,” and fortified in Evans v. Gore” and (2) it is not too much 
to say there is no sound theoretical basis for “an asserted implica- 
tion” of absolute limitations upon the Federal taxing power any 
more than upon other powers expressly granted to the general 
government by the Constitution; and (3) the experience of this 
country, as well as that of the Dominion of Canada and the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, have shown that a Federal system is not 
balanced on a fulcrum of implied absolute limitations on Federal 
taxing power; and (4) the Supreme Court might well recede from 
the position taken in Evans against Gore that the sixteenth amend- 
ment gave no power to Congress to reach income not otherwise 
taxable; and (5) at least in the absence of special and extraor- 
dinary circumstances, nondiscriminating Federal taxes, including 
taxes on State and municipal securities as well as salaries, should 
ordinarily be held constitutional. 


n 


The tax held bad in McCulloch v. Maryland was a stamp tax, and 
applied only to note issues of banks operating in the State and 
not chartered by the State legislature. The tax was, therefore, dis- 
criminatory and obviously designed to drive the Bank of the United 
States out of Maryland. But Chief Justice Marshall was more 
concerned with forging a weapon against nullification sentiment, 





#293 U. S. 214 (1934). 

“See, e. g.. Burnet v. Coronado Oil & Gas Co. (285 U. S. 393 
(1932)); South Cerolina v. United States (199 U. S. 437 (1905)): 
Indian Motorcycle Co. v. United States (283 U. S. 570 (1931)); see 
infra note 35. See also, Paul and Mertens, Law of Federal Income 
Taxation (1934), vol. 1, sec. 6.65 et seq., especially sec. 6.70. 

5 See cases cited in Notes 26, 25, 29, 30, 31, 44, 71, 73. 

* Trinityfarm Cons. Co. v. Grosjean (291 U. S. 466, 471 (1934)). 

* Brush v. Commissioner (81 L. Ed. Adv. Op., 443, 452 (1937)). 

*Wilcutts v. Bunn (282 U. S. 216, 231 (1931)). 

* West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish (81 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 455 (1937) ). 

4 Wheat. 316 (1819). 

™11 Wall. 113 (1871). 
2157 U. S. 429; 158 U. S. 601 (1895). 
4253 U. S. 245 (1920). 
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which was rampant, especially in Virginia, than with deciding the | the commerce power, or the bankruptcy power—to say nothing of 
case before the Court..* So Marshall departed from the case and the war powers—the National Government or its agencies are “ab- 
wrote an essay on national power. He took the position that, by | solutely prohibited from interfering in any degree with the States 
reason of the supremacy of the National Government within its or their “instrumentalities.” 

phere, the States were forbidden to interfere in any way with any Permissible interferences with State governments and their “in- 
age ni y or instrumentality of the United States. Hence he held that | strumentalities” are, indeed, many and varied. 

any State tax on the functions of the Bank of the United States, The Federal courts may by habeas corpus release persons who 
whet her discriminatory or not, would be unconstitutional. It was in are in the custody of State officers.“ Congress may require the 
that connection that he said, “The power of tax is the power to de- State courts to administer the Federal Employers’ Liability Act.” 
stroy,”’ and the “States have no power, by taxation or otherwise, United States mail trucks may decline to comply with local head- 


to retard, impede, burden, or in any manner control the operations 
of the constitutional laws enacted by Congress to carry into execu- 
tion the powers vested in the General Government.” Marshall, 
however, was at pains to indicate that the converse was not true. 
In meeting the contention that “every argument which would sus- 
tain the right of the General Government to tax banks chartered 
by the States would equally sustain the rights of the States to 
tax banks chartered by the General Government,” he said that “the 
two cases are not on the same reason” because the “people of all 
the States, and the States themselves, are represented in Congress, 
and, by their representations, exercise this power.” It should be 
added that Marshall upheld the nondiscriminatory State taxes 
levied on the real estate and other property of the bank. 

While in Marshall’s time the Union was endangered by nullifica- 
tion sentiment, it is worth remembering that in 1871 many 
thoughtful citizens believed the Federal system was threatened 
by schemes to aggrandize national power. In fact, only 2 or 3 
years before the decision in Collector v. Day judicial review of the 
findings of the military tribunals set up in the South had been 
Ppented by the expedient of repealing the appellate jurisdiction 

the Supreme Court under the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Collector v. Day held that the Civil War income tax, which was, 
of course. nondiscriminatory, could not be collected on the salary 
of a State probate judge. The Court undertook to apply to the 
national power the doctrine of absolute prohibitions laid down in 
McCulloch v. Maryland, as applicable to State power. Referring 
to Dobbins v. Erie County™ (in which it had been held that the 
States were prohibited from taxing the salary of an officer of the 
United States), the Court said it would “upon the same construc- 
tion” of the Constitution “and for like reasons,” show that the 
Government was “prohibited from taxing the salary of the judicial 
officer of a State.” In undertaking to make that showing, the 
Court said: 

“The supremacy of the General Government, therefore, so much 
relied on in the argument of the counsel for the plaintiff in error 
in respect to the question before us, cannot be maintained. The 
two Governments are upon an equality, and the question is whether 
the power ‘to lay and collect taxes’ enables the General Government 
to tax the salary of a judicial officer of the State, which officer is a 
means or instrumentality employed to carry into execution one of 
its most important functions, the administration of the laws, and 
which concerns the exercise of a right reserved to the States.” “ 

Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. held that (1) a tax on in- 
comes derived from property was a direct tax, and under article I, 
section 8, clause 4, to be constitutional, had to be apportioned, 
and (2) incomes derived from State or municipal bonds were not 
subject to national taxation at all. The Court arrived at the first 
conclusion by tracing income to its source, and holding that if a 
tax on the source would constitute a direct tax, so also would a 
tax upon the income. The basis of the second proposition was 
that a tax on incomes derived from State or municipal bonds was 
“a tax on the power of the States and their instrumentalities to 
borrow money, and consequently repugnant to the Constitution.” 

In Evans v. Gore, which held that the salary of a United States 
judge was not subject to Federal income tax, the Court (in under- 
taking to meet the argument that the sixteenth amendment must 
be deemed to have authorized such taxation) took the position 
that the sixteenth amendment overruled only the first branch of 
the Pollock case, and not the second branch. 


mr 


Whatever one may think of the absolutes in which Chief Justice 
Marshall undertook to deal in McCulloch v. Maryland, or of the 
theory of dual federalism applied in Collector v. Day, or of the idea 
of tracing income to its source insisted on in Pollock v. Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Co., or of the cramped construction given to the 
sixteenth amendment in Evans v. Gore, no informed person would 
contend that in the exercise of the judicial power, the postal power, 


™ Beveridge, Life of Marshall (1919), vol. IV, chap. 6. 

14 Wheat 316, 435 (1819). In the subsequent case of Gibbons v. 
Ooden, 9 Wheat. 1 (1824), Chief Justice Marshall rejected the idea 
of implied prohibitions on express powers. See discussion by High 
Court of Australia in Amalgamated Society of Engineers v. Adelaide 
Steamship Co., 28 C. L. R. 129 (1920); and see also Flint v. Stone- 
Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107 (1910). The great Chief Justice also defi- 
nitely rejected the idea that the courts had any right to limit the 
powers of Congress because of the fear of their abuse (Gibbons v. 
Ogden, supra); and see Engineers Case, supra; Forbes v. Attorney 
General for Manitoba, 53 Times Law Rep. 211 (1937); and dissent- 
ing opinion of Holmes, J., in Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. 8. 251 
(1918), and of Stone, J., in United States v. Butler, 297 U. 8.1 
(1936). 

1° McCardle Case, 6 Wall. 318 (1868), 

716 Peters 435 (1842). 

* Collector v. Day, 11 Wall. 113, 126 (1871). 


and 7 Wall. 506 (1869). 


light specifications." Mail-truck operators need not take out local 
driver’s licenses. A public utility acting under Federal authority 
may construct a dam and flood an area, including a county seat, 
where the county records are kept. Soldiers in the execution of 
orders may disregard local speed laws.* A State owning and oper- 
ating a terminal railroad may be subjected to the penalties im- 
posed by the Federal Safety Appliance Act irrespective of whether 
the State is acting in a sovereign or private capacity.” 

Does the national taxing power stand on a different footing? 

Congress may tax the notes of a bank incorporated under a State 
law, though the purpose of the tax is to drive the notes out of 
circulation. Congress may tax the transmission of property by 
inheritance or will, though the States and not Congress have 
created the privilege of succession.“ Congress may tax the enjoy- 
ment of a corporate franchise, though a State and not Congress 
has brought the franchise into being. Congress may impose an 
import tax on scientific instruments imported by a State agency, 
though the instruments are to be used in the performance of a 
strictly governmental function.™ Congress may impose a tax on 
State banks, measured by the average amount of their deposits, 
though deposits of State funds are not excluded.” 

And despite the supremacy clause in the Constitution, a State in 
the exercise of its taxing power may enter the domain of the Na- 
tional Government. A State may tax a corporation engaged almost 
exclusively in interstate commerce and measure the tax by net 
profits derived from interstate commerce." A State may impose a 
tax on corporations, measured by income, without allowing deduc- 
tions on income realized from the United States Government bonds 
or from United States patents or copyrights.* A State may tax the 
income of an Indian derived from oil lands administered by an 
“instrumentality” of the National Government. 

Up to within a twelvemonth the doctrine of instrumentalities had 
not been held applicable to national powers other than the taxing 
power. 

In United States v. California it was argued that a terminal rail- 
road owned and operated by a State was not subject to the Federal 
Safety Appliance Act because the railroad was a State instrumen- 
tality. But Justice Stone, speaking for the whole Court, said: 

“The analogy of the constitutional immunity of State instrumen- 
talities from Federal taxation, on which respondent relies, is not 
illuminating. That immunity is implied from the nature of our 
Federal system and the relationship within it of State and National 
Governments, and is equally a restriction on taxation by either of 
the instrumentalities of the other. * * * But there is no such 
limitation upon the plenary power to regulate commerce.” 

In Ashton v. Cameron, Etc., District,“ however, it was held that 
the doctrine of immunity of instrumentalities limited the bank- 
ruptcy power of Congress. Speaking for the Court (Hughes, C. J.; 
Cardozo, Brandeis, and Stone, JJ., dissenting on the application of 
the doctrine to the Municipal Bankruptcy Act), Justice McReynolds 
said: 

“The power ‘to establish * * * uniform laws on the subject 
of bankruptcies’ can have no higher rank or importance in our 
scheme of government than the power ‘to lay and collect taxes.’ 
Both are granted by the same section of the Constitution, and we 
find no reason for saying that one is impliedly limited by the 
necessity of preserving independence of the States while the other 
is not.” 

And in the Wagner Act cases, speaking of the commerce power, in 
the majority opinion, Chief Justice Hughes said: 

“Undoubtedly the scope of this power must be considered in 
the light of our dual system of government and may not be 





1” Frank v. Mangum, 237 U. S. 309 (1915). 

2 Second Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. 8. 1 (1912). 

“Ez parte Willman, 277 Fed. 819 (1921). 

2 Johnson v. Maryland, 254 U. S. 51 (1920). 

23 Missouri ex rel. v. Union Electric Light& Power Co., 42 Fed. (2d) 
692 (1930). 

* State v. Burton, 41 R. I. 303 (1918). 

*% United States v. California, 297 U. S. 175 (1936.) 

*®% Veazie Bank v. Fenno, 8 Wall. 533 (1869). 

7 Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41 (1900). 

* Flint vy. Stone-Tracy Co., 220 U. S. 107 (1910). 

” Board of Trustees of University of Illinois v. United States, 
289 U. S. 48 (1933). 

2» Manhattan Co. v. Blake, 148 U. S. 412 (1893). 

%i Hump Hairpin Mjg. Co. v. Emerson, 258 U. S. 290 (1922); North- 
western Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. State of Wisconsin, 275 U. S. 136 
(1927). 

% Pacific Co. v. Johnson, 285 U. S. 480 (1932); For Film Co. v. 
Doyal, 286 U. 8S. 123 (1932). 

3 Indian Territory Oil Co. v. Board, 288 U. 8. 325 (1933). 

* 297 U. S. 175, 184-185 (1936). 

* 298 U. S. 513, 530 (1936). 
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extended so as to embrace effects upon interstate commerce s0 
indirect and remote that to embrace them, in view of our complex 
society, would effectually obliterate the distinction between what 
is national and what is local and create a complete centralized 
government.” * 

It would appear, therefore, that the underlying question is as 
to the proper canon for the construction of powers expressly con- 
ferred on Congress by the Constitution. 

During the 150 years of our national life different canons 
have competed for supremacy. Marshall rejected the theory 
of “implied prohibitions” upon the express powers altogether, 
and insisted that the commerce power “like all others vested in 
Congress * * * acknowledges no limitations other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution.” * Taney brought forth the theory 
of dual federalism, under which national powers are limited by 
the powers reserved to the States. That theory was knocked in 
the head at Appomattox. It was, however, revived in Collector 
v. Day, but after a time it again went down." Indeed, at the 
turn of the century, Marshall's canon (with its corollary, the 
discretion of Congress is not reviewable by the courts) was re- 
garded as necessary if this were “to remain a government of laws 
and not of men.”” But Marshall's canon itself again went down 
in the First Child Labor case and the A. A. A. case.“ The present 
doctrine as expressed by Chief Justice Hughes in the Wagner Act 
case is that expressed powers of Congress must not be exercised 
in a way that will disturb the proper balance between State and 
National powers, and “the question is necessarily ome of degree."! 
And, as suggested by Justice Cardozo in the Social Security cases 
in order to transcend the national taxing power an act of Congress 
must “call for a surrender by the States of powers essential to 
their quasi-sovereign existence.” @ 


Iv 


While the application of the doctrine of instrumentalities has 
withdrawn billions of dollars from taxation, has led to municipal 
extravagance, and has slowed down industry, it cannot be said that 
our history shows implied absolute limitations on either the 
National or State taxing power are necessary to the preservation of 
the Federal system—in other words, that taxes imposed by one 
government, which in some degree hamper the other but do not 
discriminate against it, are necessarily unconstitutional. 

In unanimously holding that the States and their “instrumentall- 
ties” are not entitled to import articles duty-free, the Court, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice Hughes, said: 

“The principle invoked by the petitioner, of the immunity of 
State instrumentalities from Federal taxation, has its inherent 
limitations. * * * It is a principle implied from the necessity 
of maintaining our dual system of government * °* * Spring- 
ing from that necessity, it does not extend beyond it. * * * 
The fact that the State in the performance of State functions may 
use imported articles does not mean that the importation is a 
function of the State government independent of Federal power. 
* * * It is for the Congress to decide to what extent, if at all, 
the States and their instrumentalities shall be relieved of the pay- 
ment of duties on imported articles.” * 

In upholding a State corporate franchise tax measured by in- 
come, including income on Government bonds, Justice Stone, 
speaking for the Court (McReynolds and Butler, JJ., dissenting) 
said: 


“Thus, in our dual system of government, action of the one 
government in the proper exercise of its sovereign powers, regarded 
as innocuous and permissible notwithstanding its incidental effects 
on the other, may become offensive and be deemed forbidden if it 
discriminates against the other. State taxes which, if nondiscrimi- 
natory, would be upheld, even though they reach or affect those 
engaged in interstate commerce, are condemned if they discrimi- 
nate.” “ 

In upholding a use tax on “any article of tangible personal 
property” purchased in a State not having a sales tax, Justice 
Cardozo, speaking for the Court (McReynolds and Butler, JJ., dis- 
senting), said: 

“Things acquired or transported in interstate commerce may be 
subjected to a property tax, nondiscriminatory in its operation, 
when they have become part of the common mass of property 
within the State of destination. * * * This is so, indeed, 
though they are still in the original packages. * * * For like 
reasons they may be subjected, when once they are at rest, to a 
nondiscriminatory tax upon use or enjoyment. * * * The 
privilege of use is only one attribute, among many, of the bundle 
of privileges that make up property or ownership. * * * A 


% National Labor Rel. Bd. vy. Jones & Laughlin S. Corp., 81 L. Ed. 
Adv. Op. 563, 575 (1937). 

* Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 196 (1824). 

* Lottery Case, 188 U. S. 321 (1903); Northern Securities Case, 
193 U. S. 197 (1904); Hoke v. United States, 227 U. S. 308 (1913). 

®" Northern Securities Case, 193 U. 8. 197, 338 (1904). 

“ Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251 (1918); United States v. 
Butler, 297 U. 8S. 1 (1936). 

“ National Labor Rel. Bd. vy. Jones & Laughlin S. Corp., 81 L. Ed. 
Adv. Op. 563, 571 (1937). 

“ Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 81 L. Ed. Adv. Op. 779 (1937). 

“ Board of Trustees of University of Illinois v. United States (289 
U. S. 48, 59 (1933) ). 

“ Pacific Co. v. Johnson (285 U. S. 480, 493 (1932) ). 
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vi 
State ts at liberty, if it pleases, to tax them all collectively, or to 
separate the faggots and lay the charge distributively * * * 

“Equality is the theme that runs through all the sections of the 
statute °° °* °, 

“When the account is made up, the stranger from afar is subject 
to no greater burdens as a consequence of ownership than the 
dweller within the gates.” “ 

In upholding a State tax on net income of domestic corporations 
including net income derived from interstate commerce, it was 
said by Mr. Justice Pitney in a leading case: 

“Such a tax, when imposed on net incomes from whatever 
source arising, is but a method of distributing the cost of govern- 
ment, like a tax upon property or upon franchises treated as 
property; and if there be no discrimination against interstate 
commerce, either in the admeasurement of the tax or in the means 
adopted for enforcing it, it constitutes one of the ordinary and 
general burdens of government, from which persons and corpo- 
rations otherwise subject to the jurisdiction of the States are not 
exempted by the Federal Constitution because they happen to be 
engaged in commerce among the States.” “ 

In holding the property of the Union Pacific Railroad (although 
chartered by Congress for the carriage of mail, troops, and war 
supplies) was subject to State taxation, the Court said, in the lead- 
ing case of Union Pacific Railroad Co. v. Peniston: “ 

“But it is often a difficult question whether a tax imposed by 
a State does in fact invade the domain of the General Government 
or interfere with its operations to such an extent or in such a 
manner as to render it unwarranted. It cannot be that a State 
tax which remotely affects the efficient exercise of a Federal power 
is for that reason alone inhibited by the Constitution. To hold 
that would be to deny to the States all power to tax persons or 
property. Every tax levied by a State withdraws from the reach 
of Federal taxation a portion of the property from which it is 
taken, and to that extent diminishes the subject upon which Fed- 
eral taxes may be laid. The States are, and they must ever be 
coexistent with the National Government. Neither may destroy 
the other. Hence the Federal Constitution must receive a prac- 
tical construction.” 

The experience of Canada also shows that “the great law of 
self-preservation” does not require that Federal and State Gov- 
ernments be prohibited from imposing nondiscriminatory taxes on 
“the instrumentalities” of each other 

In 1887 a nondiscriminating tax levied by a Province on a bank 
chartered by the Dominion Government was upheld by the Privy 
Council.“ In Forbes v. Attorney-General for Manitoba,” decided 
January 15, 1937, it was held by the Privy Council that provincial 
income tax was collectible on the salaries of civil servants of the 
Dominion. And in The Judges v. Attorney-General for Saskatche- 
wan,” decided March 12, 1937, the Privy Council upheld provincial 
income taxation of the salaries paid the judges by the Dominion 
Government. 

In Forbes v. Attorney-General, the subject was reexamined on 
principle and authority: 

“The appellant’s second contention was that it is incompetent 
for the Provincial Legislature to tax the income of a Dominion 
civil servant. Why so? ‘Any person found within the Province 
may legally be taxed there if taxed directly’ (per Lord Hobhouse 
in Bank of Toronto v. Lambe (3), The Times, L. R. 742, at 743; 
12 App. Cas. 575, at p. 584). The appellant’s argument is that 
the tax offends against the exclusive legislative authority of the 
Dominion Parliament in the ‘fixing and providing for the salaries 
and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government of 
Canada’ under section 91 (8) of the British North America Act. 
If, he says, the Provincial authorities can tax at the rate of 
2 percent, the salary which he receives from the Dominion to 
enable him to live in the Province and discharge his duties there, 
they can tax his salary to such an extent as to render it impos- 
sible for him to live and perform his duties. A similar argument 
in terrorem was advanced and rejected in Bank of Toronto vy. 
Lambe (3 The Times, L. R. at p. 743; 12 App. Cas., at p. 586): 
‘It is suggested,’ said Lord Hobhouse, ‘that the legislature may 
lay on taxes so heavy as to crush a bank out of existence, and 
so to nullify the power of Parliament to erect banks. But their 
lordships cannot conceive that when the Imperial Parliament 
conferred wide powers of local self-government on great countries 
such as Quebec, it intended to limit them on the speculation 
that they would be used in an injurious manner. People who 
are trusted with the great power of making laws for property 
and civil rights may well be trusted to levy taxes.’ 

“The validity of imposing direct taxation by Provincial legisla- 
tion on a Dominion official has been expressly established by 
authority in Abbott v. City of St. John (40 Can. S. C. R. 597), 
which was approved by this board in Canon v. The King (40 
The Times L. R. 874); (1924) A. C. 999). Lord Phillimore, in 
delivering the judgment of the board, quoted this passage from 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Davies in Abbott's case (40 The 
Times L. R. at p. 875; (1924) A. C. at p. 1005): “The Province 
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does not attempt to interfere directly with the exercise of the 
Dominion power, but merely says that, when exercised, the re- 
cipients of the salaries shall be amenable to Provincial legisla- 
tion in like manner as all other residents.’ Dealing with the 
suggestion that Provincial taxation might paralyze the Dominion 
civil service, Mr. Justice Davies added that ‘if, under the guise 
of exercising power of taxation, confiscation of a substantial part 
of official and other salaries were attempted, it would be then 


time enough to consider the question and not to assume before- 
hand such a suggested misuse of the power.’ It should perhaps 
be explained that in Caron’s case (supra) the validity of the 
Dominion Income War Tax Act, 1917, as affecting the salary of a 
minister of a provincial government was upheld. The present case 
is the converse. In their lordship’s opinion the appellant’s second 
contention must share the fate of the first.” ™ 

The experience of Australia is even more instructive. 

Australia first undertook to apply McCulloch v. Maryland in all 
its rigors.“ But in 1907 on a direct appeal from the State of Vic- 
toria, the Privy Council held that state was entitled to collect 
income tax from a federal postmaster.“ For a time the high court 
of Australia (as it was entitled to do) declined to accept the 
decision of the Privy Council as the law governing immunity of 
instrumentalities.* In 1920, however, following several changes in 
personnel, the high court reexamined the subject in Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers v. Adelaide Steamship Co™ 

The Engineers case involved the question whether or -not a 
steamship line operated by one of the states was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the federal arbitration court. The high court 
held in favor of the jurisdiction. The high court accepted the 
rule laid down by the Privy Council, that legislative power is to 
be ascertained by the language of a written constitution read in 
accordance with the ordinary canons of construction, and when so 
ascertained “it is not for any court of justice to inquire further.” 
“Possible abuse of powers,” declared the high court, “is no rea- 
son in British law for limiting the natural force of language 
creating them.” On this reasoning the high court overruled the 
earlier decisions on the immunity of state instrumentalities and 
repudiated “the doctrine of ‘implied prohibition’ against the exer- 
cise of a power once ascertained in accordance with the ordinary 
rules of construction.” 

Five years later in Pirrie v. McFarlane™ the high court gave the 
doctrine of immunities the coup de grace by holding a member 
of the Royal Australian Air Force, driving a car under the order 
of a superior cfficer, guilty of violating a State drivers’ license law, 

Speaking of the American authorities, the high court said in 
the Engineers case: 


“Those who rely on American authorities * * * would find 
in the celebrated judgment of Marshall, C. J., in Gibbons v. Ogden, 
two passages militating strongly against their contention. One 
is at page 189 in these words: ‘We know of no rule for construing 
the extent of such powers, other than is given by the language 
of the instrument which confers them, taken in connection with 


the purposes for which they were conferred.’ The other is at page 
196, where, speaking of the commerce power, the learned Chief 
Justice says: “This power, like all others vested in Congress, is 
complete in itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
knowledges no limitation, other than are prescribed in the Con- 
stitution.’” * 

Referring to the principle of “necessity” supposed to underlie 
the doctrine of instrumentalities, the High Court said: 

“From its nature, it is incapable of consistent application, be- 
cause ‘necessity’ in the sense employed—a political sense—must 
vary in relation to various powers and various States, and, indeed, 
various periods and circumstances. Not only is the judicial branch 
of the Government inappropriate to determine political necessities 
but experience, both in Australia and America, evidenced by dis- 
cordant decision, has proved both the elusiveness and the inaccu- 
racy of the doctrine as a legal standard.” * 


v 


While the high court of Australia was engaged in overthrowing 
the immunity of instrumentalities as an implied prohibition on 
national power, our Supreme Court was occupied in restricting the 
scope of the sixteenth amendment. 

In Evans v. Gore, the majority, speaking through Justice Van 
Devanter, said: 

“The purpose of the amendment was to eliminate all occasion 
for such an apportionment because of the source from which the 
income came—a change in no wise affecting the power to tax, but 
only the mode of exercising it. The message of the President rec- 
ommending the adoption by Congress of a joint resolution propos- 
ing the amendment, the debates on the resolution by which it was 
proposed, and the public appeals—corresponding to those in the 
Federalist—made to secure its ratification, leave no doubt on this 
——- = S 
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“True, Governor Hughes, of New York, in a message laying the 
amendment before the legislature of that State for ratification or 
rejection, expressed some apprehension lest it might be construed 
as extending the taxing power to income not taxable before; but 
his message promptly brought forth from statesmen who partici- 
pated in proposing the amendment such convincing expositions of 
its purpose, as here stated, that the apprehension was effectively 
dispelled and ratification followed. 

“Thus the genesis and words of the amendment unite in showing 
that it does not extend the taxing power to new or excepted sub- 
jects, but merely removes all occasion otherwise existing for an 
apportionment among the States of taxes laid on income, whether 
derived from one source or another.” ® 

Mr. Justice Holmes, speaking for Mr. Justice Brandeis and him- 
self, dissented. 

It is submitted that the “words of the amendment” do not show 
that the amendment “does not extend the taxing power to new or 
excepted subjects.” Indeed, it is hard to imagine more comprehen- 
sive words than “from whatever source derived.” 

It is also submitted that the intentions of the President and Con- 
gress are immaterial, first, because the amendment is unambigu- 
ous;” and, secondly, because it is the intention of the ratifiers 
and not the framers that becomes material when a constitutional 
provision is not clear on its face.™ 

But was Justice Van Devanter right about the genesis of the 
amendment? 

It is true that in a special message to Congress delivered June 
16, 1909, President Taft said: 

“Although I have not considered a constitutional amendment as 
necessary to the exercise of certain phases of this power, a mature 
consideration has satisfied me that an amendment is the only 
proper course for its establishment to its full extent. I therefore 
recommend to the Congress that both Houses, by a two-thirds 
vote, shall propose an amendment to the Constitution conferring 
the power to levy an income tax upon the National Government 
without apportionment among the States in proportion to popu- 
lation.” @ 

But President Taft’s message was sent to Congress in opposition 
to an amendment to the tariff law, then before Congress. The 
amendment provided for a uniform income tax in the hope that, 
with the changes in personnel, the Supreme Court would reverse 
the Pollock case. As to this, President Taft said in his message: 

“For the Congress to assume that the Court will reverse itself, 
and to enact legislation on such an assumption, will not strengthen 
popular confidence in the stability of judicial construction of the 
Constitution.” @ 

The sixteenth amendment as proposed by the House did not 
include the words “from whatever source derived.” Those words 
were added by the Senate Committee on Finance; and the proposed 
amendment, with the above words included, passed both Houses 
practically without debate.” 

When the amendment was before the New York Legislature 
for ratification the present Chief Justice, then Governor of New 
York, sent a message, in which he said: 

“It is to be borne in mind that this i# not a mere statute to be 
construed in the light of constitutional restrictions, express or 
implied, but a proposed amendment to the Constitution itself 
which, if ratified, will be in effect a grant to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the power which it defines. The comprehensive words, 
‘from whatever source derived,’ if taken in their natural sense, 
would include not only incomes from real and personal property 
but also incomes derived from State and municipal securities.” * 

After Governor Hughes’ message, Senator Borah expressed the 
opinion in a speech delivered in the Senate, that the proposed 
amendment would not enlarge the national taxing power; and 
Senator Root expressed the same opinion in a letter to a New 
York State senator.” 

The Governors of Florida, Missouri, North Dakota, and Okla- 
homa, however, all agreed with the construction placed upon the 
amendment by Governor Hughes, and advocated its ratification.” 

Governor Dix, who succeeded Governor Hughes, sent a message 
to the speaker of the New York Assembly urging him to press the 
amendment. Said Governor Dix: 

“Indeed it seems to me that if the words ‘from whatever source 
derived’ would leave the amendment ambiguous as to its power 
to tax incomes, from official salaries and from bonds of States and 
municipalities, the amendment ought to be opposed by whoever 
adheres to the democratic maxim of equality of laws, equality of 
privileges, and equality of burdens * * * It is impossible to 
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conceive of any proposition more unfair and more antagonistic to 
the American idea of equality and the democratic principle of 
opposition to privilege, than an income tax so levied that it would 
divide the people of the United States into two classes.” @ 

It is significant, it may be added, that as a matter of historical 
sequence, ratification by New York did not follow the speech of 
Senator Borah or the letter of Senator Root, but it came on the 
heels of the message of Governor Dix. 


vt 


Prior to the ratification of the sixteenth amendment in 1913, 
the Supreme Court had handed down a decision which lifted the 
subject into the realm of metaphysics. 

In Flint v. Stone-Tracy Co.,” the court upheld the Federal 
Corporation Tax Law of 1909, which imposed an excise upon the 
carrying on, or the doing of, business in a corporate or quasi- 
corporate capacity, measured by the entire net income received 
by it from all sources without allowing the deduction of income 
from State or municipal securities. That celebrated case and 
recent cases upholding State corporate franchise taxes measured 
by net income without allowing deduction for income derived 
from Government securities, or from the licensing of patented 
articles or copyrighted works," have nullified the doctrines of the 
Pollock and Gore cases at least as far as they relate to corporate 
incomes. 

In a speech delivered in the House of Representatives by Hon. 
W. D. McFarRLaneE on June 3, 1937, it was said: 

“In 1934, a subcommittee of the Ways and Means Committee 
was appointed to investigate tax avoidance schemes. Considera- 
tion was given to methods of curtailing the amount of tax evasion 
due to tax-exempt securities. In the report of the subcommittee 
there is an opinion by counsel of the committee suggesting a 
method by which he says ‘most of the income from tax-exempt 
securities could be reached.’ Under this method there would be 
reached an excise tax upon the carrying on cr doing business by 
corporations, measured by the net income from all sources, includ- 
ing interest from the so-called tax-exempt securities, and a similar 
excise tax on individuals engaged in any trade, avocation, or em- 
ployment. As pointed out by one of counsel of the Joint Tax 
Committee on Taxation, this method of reaching tax-exempt secu- 
rities is constitutional under the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Stone-Tracy Co. v. Flint (220 U. S. 107). Further- 
more, it appears that some of the States have used this method 
for taxing income from Federal securities, and this method has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court (Pacific Co. v. Johnson, 285 
U. S. 480; Educational Film Co. v. Ward, 282 U. S. 379.” * 

The cases cited by Congressman McFarLaNE involved corporate 
incomes. 

But the authorities do not preclude the same conclusions in 
cases of individual incomes. 

In Willeutts v. Bunn,” the Supreme Court unanimously held 
that the gain derived from the sale of municipal bonds not issued 
at a discount may properly be subjected to Federal income tax, 
in the absence of a showing that any appreciable burden was cast 
thereby on the State’s borrowing power. In the opinion by Chief 
Justice Hughes, it is said: 

“The tax upon profits made upon purchases and sales is an 
excise upon the result of the combination of several factors, in- 
cluding capital investment, and, quite generally, some measure of 
sagacity; the gain may be regarded as ‘the creation of capital, 
industry, and skill’ * * ®* 

“That a transfer of Government bonds is not inseparably con- 
nected with the exercise of the Government’s borrowing power so as 
to make the transfer per se immune from taxation is clearly dem- 
onstrated by the decisions upholding nondiscriminatory taxation 
laid upon the transmission of such securities upon the death of 
the owner.” ™ 

It is true that the Chief Justice recognizes the second branch of 
the Pollock case as binding. But the same thing is done in the 
Stone-Tracy case. It is also worthy of note that both cases go on 
the theory that an occupation tax measured by income is good as 
an excise. And does it not require much the same “measure of 
sagacity” to select bonds in the first instance. as to pick out the 
time at which to sell them at a profit? The Chief Justice distin- 
guishes the cases holding that a State could not impose an occu- 
pation tax on the operations conducted by lessees upon Indian 
lands. But since the decision in the Willcutts case it has been 
decided that a State can reach the income received by an Indian 
from lands operated by a Government “instrumentality.” 

Instructive in this connection is Peck & Co. v. Lowe," in which 
it was held that a corporation was not entitled to deduct that por- 
tion of its income derived exclusively from its export business, 
although taxes on “articles exported” are expressly prohibited by 
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article I, section 9, of the Constitution. Speaking for the whole 
Court, Justice Van Devanter said: 

“The tax in question is unlike any of those heretofore con- 
demned. It is not laid on articles in course of exportation, or on 
anything which inherently or by the usages of commerce is em- 
braced in exportation or any of its processes. On the contrary, it 
is an income tax laid generally on net incomes. And while it can- 
not be applied to any income which Congress has no power to tax, 
* * * it is both nominally and actually a general tax. It is not 
laid on income from exportation because of its source, or in a dis- 
criminative way, but just as it is laid on other income. The words 
of the act are ‘not income arising or accruing from all sources.’ 
There is no discrimination. At most, exportation is affected only 
indirectly and remotely. The tax is levied after exportation is com- 
pleted, after all expenses are paid and losses adjusted, and after 
the recipient of the income is free to use it as he chooses.” ™ 

If the power to tax prevails over an express prohibition found in 
the Constitution itself, why should it not prevail over “an asserted 
implication”? 

Practical considerations point the same way. State and munici- 
pal securities are held to a very great extent by insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, trust companies, and individuals with ex- 
ceptionally large incomes. How would it disturb the balance of the 
Federal system to reach bond interest in the hands of individuals of 
great wealth any more than to reach bond interest administered 
by great fiduciary corporations largely for the benefit of the 
humble? 

The taxation of State and municipal salaries presents somewhat 
different questions. 

In his dissenting opinion in Brush v. Commissioner, Justice 
Roberts said: 

“In reason and logic it is difficult to differentiate the present case 
from that of a private citizen who furnishes goods, performs work, or 
renders service to a State or a municipality under a contract or an 
officer or employee of a corporation which does the same. Income 
tax on the compensation paid or the profit realized is a necessary 
cost incident to the performance of the contract, and as such must 
be taken into account in fixing the consideration demanded of the 
city government. In quite as real a sense, as in this case, the taxa- 
tion of income of such persons and, as well, the taxation of the 
corporation itself, lays a burden upon the funds of the State or its 
agency. Nevertheless, the courts have repeatedly declared that 
the doctrine of immunity will not serve to exempt such persons or 
corporations from the exaction. 

“The importance of the case arises out of the fact that the 
claimed exemption may well extend to millions of persons (whose 
work nowise differs from that of their fellows in private enter- 
prise) who are employed by municipal subdivisions and districts 
throughout the Nation, and that, on the other hand, the powers of 
the States to tax may be inhibited in the case of hundreds of 
thousands of similar employees of Federal agencies of one sort or 
another. Such exemptions from taxation ought to be strictly lim- 
ited. They are essentially unfair.” ™ 

Justice Roberts spoke with reference to municipal officers and 
employees engaged in work that competes with private work. But 
the observations of Justice Roberts, if not applicable to State offi- 
cers, we submit, should be held applicable at least to municipal 
officers generally without regard te the distinction between gov- 
ernmental and proprietary functions. For, as Justice Cardozo 
(speaking for Hughes, Chief Justice, and Brandeis and Stone, 
Justices, as well as himself) said in the Municipal Bankruptcy 
case: 

“In the public law of the United States a State is a sovereign 
or at least a quasi sovereign. Not so a local governmental unit, 
though the State may have invested it with governmental power. 
Such a governmental unit may be brought into court against its 
will without violating the eleventh amendment. * * * It may 
be subjected to mandamus or to equitable remedies. * * * 
‘Neither public corporations nor political subdivisions are clothed 
with that immunity from suit which belongs to the State alone 
by virtue of its sovereignty.’”® 


vir 


Regardless of its want of theoretical basis and its inability to 
control the decision in cases where the necessity for revenue has 
been exigent, the doctrine of implied aosolute prohibitions on the 
exercise of the national taxing power is still tenacious of life 
But how much longer can it persist? It has involved, and still 
involves, the law in uncertainties and subtleties and has led, and 
still leads, to sharp differences of opinion among the justices, to 
conflicting decisions and judgments that appear unfair. On the 
other hand, our experience with nondiscriminatory State taxes on 
national banks, on interstate commerce, and on Government se- 
curities, as well as Canadian and Australian experience with the 
taxation of official salaries, shows that a Federal system is net 
balanced on a fulcrum of absolute prohibitions. And while the 
Federal corporation tax law of 1909 was in force “our flag was 
still there.” So we make bold to assert there is no longer a place in 
our constitutional law (if, indeed there ever was) for a dogma 
which condemns Federal taxes regardless of whether or not, as a 
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matter of fact, such taxes substantially impede State governments 
in the performance of their essential functions. 

As is said in the leading case of Union Pacific Railroad Co. v. 
Peniston: “It is often a difficult question whether a tax imposed 
by a State does in fact invade the domain of the General Govern- 
ment, or interfere with its operations to such an extent, or in 
such a manner as to render it unwarranted. * * * Hence the 
Federal Constitution must receive a practical construction.” And, 
as suggested in the Social Security cases, a Federal tax should be 
upheld unless it calls “for a surrender by the States of powers 
essential to their quasi-sovereign existence.” Tested by such cri- 
teria, nondiscriminating Federal taxes should rarely be held un- 
constitutional. And with a frank recognition of such criteria as 
controlling, it would no longer be necessary, in order to reach 
just results, to endeavor to distinguish between the property of a 
corporation and its functions, between the subject of a tax and 
its measure, between governmental functions and proprietary 
functions, between governmental functions as they existed in 1789 
and as they exist today, between officers and independent con- 
tractors, and between full-time employees and those renderinz 
services requiring only part time. The principle of equality in 
taxation would be more nearly observed and Federal relations 
would be on a more realistic basis. 

The question, as we have said, is, at bottom, one of Federal 
relations. With the increased demands on Government and s0- 
ciety—especially as the doctrine of instrumeptalities has been car- 
ried over to the bankruptcy power and the commerce power—it 
will be increasingly difficult to take refuge in phrases like “the 
power to destroy,” “the complexity of our dual system,” and “the 
preservation of the States and the maintenance of their govern- 
ments.” “Catchwords and labels,” Justice Cardozo tells us, “are 
subject to the dangers that lurk in metaphors and symbols, and 
must be watched with circumspection lest they put us off our 
guard.” 

The Supreme Court is not likely to follow the high court of 
Australia in renouncing altogether the doctrine of “implied pro- 
hibitions” on the exercise of express powers; but a disavowal of 
the doctrine of implied absolute prohibitions would call only for 
an obvious application of the philosophy of Federal relations 
underlying the Wagner Act cases and the Social Security cases. 

In the quest for additional sources of revenue, the Treasury 
might well take the hint given by Justices Cardozo and Stone and 
recast the regulations; and Congress might do worse than pass 
legislation which would present the doctrine of instrumentalities 
for fresh consideration. 





National Association of Manufacturers Meet at 
Jade Room, Waldorf-Astoria. Want Ancestral 
Caves and Machine Guns. Some of Their Stu- 
pidities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MAURY MAVERICK 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 
COLBY CHESTER, JEFE SUPREMO OF MANUFACTURERS, BLAZES 
WITH STUPIDITY 

Mr. MAVERICK. Mr. Speaker, the National Association of 
Manufacturers held a meeting recently in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York. It must have been a stupid 
gathering, or else the leadership must have been terribly 
stupid. There is a story about it in the December 22 issue 
of the New Republic, entitled “The NAM Through the Ages.” 
It shows that their president, Colby Chester, literally blazed 
with stupidity, and so I insert the article here. 

Indeed, to sum up what they had to say was prfncipally to 
the effect that if the Government of the United States and 
the various State governments would just stop governing the 
people all together, and just furnishing enough Federal 
troops to protect the manufacturers so they could do as 
they pleased, that everyting would be all right. That, of 
course, is a conclusion of mine, but I do not believe that it 
overstates the real wishes of the association. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, in effect, want 
the National Labor Relations Act to be repealed or made 
a nullity; they want labor organizations at the mercy of the 
big employers; they want to be relieved of taxation—and 
let alone to do exactly as they please. According to them 
that would bring prosperity to the country. 
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SECESSION—-THE CONFEDERATE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 

These men who assembled there, or whoever happened 
to be their bosses, were much more ignorant than the slave 
owners who insisted on the institution of slavery and seceded 
from the United States of America in order to perpetuate 
that system. The Manufacturers Association want to 
secede—obey no laws, except of their own choosing, setting 
up the law to themselves, in order that they can carry on 
their business as the Confederate Manufacturers of America. 

Their statement, reflecting their attitude, is one of the 
most shocking examples of a lack of morality in certain 
high places that I have ever witnessed. This amazing lack 
of common ordinary fair play is not all; they show the deep- 
est and most contemptible ignorance. 

Business, business. Yes, I favor business; I have sense 
enough to know, and so does every other Congressman have 
sense enough to know, that we physically live by business. 
But there is a psychology developing, which if not stopped, 
will surely destroy this country. 

It is the same psychology that brought on the Civil War. 
Indeed, Jeff Davis and hundreds of other very able men said: 
“All we ask is to be let alone’—the Supreme Court said they 
were right in the Dred Scott decision—and that is the psy- 
chology of some big-business men today. 

BIG SLAVE OWNERS OF '61 AND BIG INDUSTRIALISTS OF '37 

This NAM is also fooling some business men who are not 
big business men, just as the big slave owners fooled some of 
the white people who did not own any slaves. In any event, 
many self-deluded big business men, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and a few other organizations of its kind, 
are doing for business what the slave owners did to their own 
white people—they are building a Tower of Babel that will 
topple over themselves. 

If this group of men—great producers that they are— 
had the foresight, common sense, or the unselfishness, to see 
that the American people want to cooperate with them 
they could save themselves. They could continue to make 
money, be prosperous, and have contented employees. But 
they do not want their employees to have dignity or self- 
respect—the right to join a labor organization, just as a 
manufacturer has the right to join the National Association 
of Manufacturers. This, of course, is gradually bringing 
deep resentment in the people to the manufacturers, and 
should they be destroyed it will be through their own igno- 
rance of humanity. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT—SQUARE DEAL FOR BUSINESS AND LABOR 


It seems to me that the thing we Americans should strive 
for is good government—a government in which everyone 
gets a square deal; and that would, of course, include busi- 
ness as well as labor. But some big manufacturers, and a 
group of others, say that they should be let alone—they 
want it all. What does this mean? 

It means that they want independent baronies, machine- 
gun kingdoms, where the persons living within their bound- 
aries would be completely at their mercy. If we are honest 
representatives of the people we cannot permit this. 

The Government, after all, ought to be the instrumentality 
of the people. And the people certainly have a right to 
protect themselves in certain minimum standards—their 
civil, religious, and educational rights. For the Govern- 
ment to retire and leave great business corporations to 
govern the citizens at their pleasure, would be for the 
Government to retire from its duty to the people. 

The article to which I referred, and which appeared in 
the New Republic of December 22, 1937, entitled “The NAM 
Through the Ages” is as follows: 

THE NAM THROUGH THE AGES 


The annual conclave of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has come and gone, leaving us somewhat sadder but not 
much wiser. All week the Jade Room of the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City rang with denunciations of labor and the admin- 
istration as conspirators in the recent murder of business pros- 

erity. 

* Then at the final banquet, President Colby M. Chester extended 
a friendly hand to the guilty ones: Let bygones be bygones, he said, 
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let’s all work together “to get the old Ship of State back on her 
keel. © * ©® Is our program fair, social, constructive? Is it 
liberal?” Obviously Mr. Chester’s 5,000 colleagues thought it was. 
We must register a reluctant dissent. 

MANUFACTURERS WANT ANCESTRAL CAVES AND MACHINE GUNS 


Underscoring a traditional primary concern with labor—the one 
factor of production that stubbornly resists the eternal laws of 
economics—the country’s leading industrialists last week took 
their stand on an 18-plank platform of employment relations: 
Collective bargaining, purely a “local” and “internal” affair, is 
“proper” only when “individual contact between executives and 
employees becomes difficult”; Government should remain strictly 
neutral, guarding workers from “coercion from any source” but 
primarily protecting “the right to work”; employers should dis- 
regard unions in hiring; no closed shop, no check-off, no com- 
pulsory arbitration; Government must protect industrial property; 
Government should regulate unions to keep them free of “fraud 
or coercion”; the Wagner Act should be amended to outlaw nine 
types of strikes, including the sit-down, sympathetic, general, vio- 
lent, “quickie,” strikes in violation of contract, and—who says 
capitalists lack a sense of humor?—strikes “to prevent the use 
of materials, equipment, or services”; workers participating in such 
strikes should be barred from collective bargaining and in effect 
blacklisted; repeal all anti-injunction laws; make unions and 
their agents suable without limit; forbid interstate movement of 
strikers and pickets; and, finally, prohibit political contributions 
“by both unions and business corporations.” 

Supplementing this design for a return to ancestral caves, the 
Nation’s most powerful union of industrialists outlined its idea 
of sound employment procedures, in a statement notable chiefly 
because it contains no suggestion of the fact that labor unions 
have something to do with employment policies in 1937. 

Perhaps we betray a woeful lack of “perspective” in implying 
that the manufacturers have failed to keep step with the rest 
of the country. After all, it’s only 34 years since this pro- 
gram was formulated. In those days Presidents of the United 
States spoke softly and used Federal troops to break important 
strikes. Why should we expect epochal events in the interim— 
the passing of the frontier, the World War, the tremendous growth 
of monopoly power and practices, the advance of mechanical pro- 
duction, the banishment from our economic society of millions 
who can’t find jobs, the coming of the New Deal, the awakening 
of organized labor; to upset the considered attitude of those who, 
in their own words, “are responsible for the welfare of millions. 
* * #*"92 Let the mountain come to Mohammed. 

Back in 1895, when the NAM saw the light of day, “employ- 
ment relations” were happily too quiescent to merit attention. 
Tariff, taxation, and trust busting furnished the headaches then. 
The rise of the I. W. W. and “Teddy” Roosevelt's method of settling 
the anthracite strike of 1902 revealed its true vocation to the 
association; “* * * the molding of public opinion * * * to 
make the wage earner realize the important truth that his 
interests and those of his employers are identical; that there 
is no sense in ruining the enterprise that gives them both their 
livelihood. * * *” 


NAM TELLS “MIDDLE CLAWSSES” HOW TO THINK 


In 1910, better to bring the light to the “great middle classes,” 
the NAM resolved to place its literature in libraries throughout 
the Nation. A letter from the Los Angeles Public Library brought 
encouragement: “The Open Shop Encyclopedia has proven so suc- 
cessful in the main library that we would like to have 25 copies 
for our largest branches.” 

America’s entry into the war stimulated manufacturers to de- 
mand longer hours (50 hours a week at least), less taxation of 
business and businessmen, and a funding of the cost of war to 
let posterity pay it. Their plan for social security ran like this: 
“It is a moral responsibility of the private employer to encourage, 
assist, and inspire his employees with the importance and necessity 
of ways and means for making provision for the contingencies of 
=. = = 

By 1918 the industrial-conservation movement had become the 
rage, first as a means of winning the war and then to put America 
at the top of the heap when it was over. “When the war came 
with its changes * * * we recognized that patriotism must be 
the dominant keynote; that it was the duty of everybody, out of 
patriotic considerations rather than for selfish reasons, to acquire 
efficiency in industry.” ‘The association demonstrated its patriot- 
ism by dropping its fight with labor: “No word of fault-finding 
have we ever uttered against organized labor. * * * But we 
have said that labor organizations must turn themselves to the 
betterment of industry * * * rather than to exploitation. We 
have talked with them (workers) in appeals to let down the bars 
of selfish unionism; we have talked to them of the new era of 
brotherhood.” 


LONGER HOURS, HIGHER SPEED, LESS WAGES NAM DREAM 


What did all this come to? Longer hours at higher speed: 
“e * * not ‘how many hours must we labor’ but ‘how much 
labor can we put into the hours.’” 

The following year brought recommendations for the extension 
of the piece-work system, laws to make unions “responsible” in 
court, balancing the Budget, lower taxation on “individual initi- 
ative”; and a remarkable sermon on the lessons of the war: 
“If the World War has taught us anything it has taught us the 
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danger of having in our midst un-Americanized aliens and even 
un-Americanized natives.” 

Suceeding years have not diminished the altruism of the NAM’s 
motives or the glory of its intellect: There must be no child-labor 
amendment, no centralized social-security system, no realistic food 
and drug legislation. 

All these would lead to bureaucracy and the destruction of 
individual liberty. In 1934 the solons of industry brought forth 
this puzzler on the question of relief: ‘“Taxpayers’ money should 
not be used in such a way as to encourage or incite strikes, by 
financing those voluntarily quitting their jobs. Subject to this 
exception, the existence of a strike should not alter in any way 
the operation of basic relief principles.” 

Does the NAM seriously believe that anybody with reasonable 
intelligence could fail to see through its hypocritical Indian- 
giving? We think not; its leading spirits must be talking for 
the benefit of the remainder of the population. The Senate civil 
liberties committee ought to expose the inner workings of this 
organization to the public. 


Some Implications of the Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. BACON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


ARTICLE BY MR. WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following article by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, entitled “Mr. LupLow Prepares for War.” 
This article raises questions and suggests implications that 
must be seriously considered. 


MR. LUDLOW PREPARES FOR WAR 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The required 218 Representatives having signed the petition, 
the House will, within the next few weeks, vote on the Ludlow 
resolution amending the Constitution. If two-thirds of the House 
and of the Senate were to adopt the resolution, it would then be 
submitted to the States. If 36 States ratify it, Congress will no 
longer have power to declare war, “except in the event of an in- 
vasion of the United States or its territorial possessions and attack 
upon its citizens residing therein”—unless the declaration of war 
is confirmed by majority vote in a national referendum. 

There is probably not 1 chance in 10,000 that the Ludlow res- 
olution will in fact become part of the Constitution. But the 
mere fact that a majority of the House have at this moment 
signed a petition which brings it to a vote is in itself of con- 
siderable importance. The President is engaged in the delicate 
task of convincing the Japanese Government that the American 
protests are serious. There is grave danger that the signing of 
this petition might be misunderstood by the Japanese military as 
signifying that the President may be disregarded because he does 
not have behind him the support of the people. 

It is to be hoped that Ambassador Saito and the Japanese news- 
paper men in this country will do everything in their power to 
dispel such a dangerous delusion. They cannot make it too plain 
to their Government and to their people that the action of the 
House on the Ludlow resolution has no practical significance what- 
ever in determining what the President can or will do, what 
Congress and American opinion can or will support. 

Now that the Ludlow resolution is to be brought to a vote, the 
best thing to do with it is to subject it to democratic debate and 
if its unmsoundness can be demonstrated, to defeat it decisively by 
a@ vote. We need not shrink from such a test. It is not difficult 
to demonstrate the fallacy of the scheme and to show that though 
the sponsors of the resolution have the best intentions, the reso- 
lution would, if adopted, enormously increase the chances of 
America’s being drawn into a great war. 

The effect of the Ludlow resolution would be in essence to 
forbid the President to use diplomacy to prevent war. If the con- 
stitutional amendment were adopted, he could do nothing about 
any attack on American citizens or American property or American 
national interests in any part of the world or on the high seas 
He could perhaps plead with the aggressors to desist; he could 
appeal to their better natures, but he would have always to admit 
that he could do no more than that. Thus he would merely be 
airing his personal views. When he made his protest he would 
not be speaking officially as the Chief Magistrate of the Ameri- 
can Nation but as a private individual. No one could speak to a 
foreign power in the name of the American people. For the Presi- 
dent could never know, and the foreign power could never know, 
how eventually the referendum would decide. 
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Under the Ludlow resolution diplomacy in time of peace would 
be unconstitutional. : 

Mr. LupLow might presumably retort that he does not think 
diplomacy prevents wars, that it is too dangerous to let the Presi- 
dent write diplomatic notes backed by the threat that the Nation 
would fight to make them effective. No doubt there is some dan- 
ger that a headstrong President might abuse this power. But, un- 
fortunately for Mr. LupLow, his resolution does nothing whatever 
to clip the power of such a warlike President. 

Suppose, for example, that instead of wanting to prevent a war, 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted a war with Japan; what could he do under 
the Ludlow resolution? He could do what Japan has done in 
China, what Italy did in Ethiopia and in Spain. He could go to 
war without asking Congress to declare war. There is nothing in 
the Ludlow resolution to stop him. He could still break off diplo- 
matic relations. He could still mobilize the American Navy across 
the Japanese trade routes. He could land more marines at 
Shanghai. He could send warships up the Yangtze River. He 
could fire on Japanese airplanes. How would Mr. LupLow prevent 
that? Did not President Wilson bombard and seize Vera Cruz; 
did he not send an army under General Pershing deep into 
Mexico, all without a declaration of war by Congress, much less a 
popular referendum? 

If an American President wants to go to war, he can go to war 
no matter what the Ludlow resolution says. 

But, an American President who wanted to preserve the peace 
would become hopelessly ineffective. For with the Ludlow amend- 
ment in effect such a President would naturally be too scrupulous 
to go to war without a declaration of war. And since he could 
not know what the referendum would show, a peaceable President 
could take no step whatever to restrain attacks on Americans 
before they had reached a point where the public was so excited 
that it would surely vote for war. He could not now say to 
Japan, for example, that the Panay affair really must not be re- 
peated. All he could say would be that the Japanese military 
must decide for themselves how many Americans they may kill, 
how many American ships they may sink, before a referendum 
would declare war. 

Thus instead of permitting the President to use diplomacy to 
prevent the repetition of such outrages, the Ludlow resolution 
would invite all foreign powers to see how many feathers they can 
pluck from the tail of the eagle before he gets angry. Can any- 
one imagine a device more calculated to induce reckless adven- 
turers to take long chances, such long chances that in the end 
they would have done such intolerable things that a complete 
bitter-end Ludlow war would be absolutely inescapable? 

Instead of permitting a preventive diplomacy, the Ludlow 
scheme would require the American people to stand by helplessly 
until they were so infuriated that there was no holding them. 
Nothing could be done to stop a war until the outrages had 
reached a point where it was impossible to stop a war. So if what 
Mr. LupLow wants is to keep the American temper peaceable, he 
should be told that his scheme is a device for sitting on the 
safety valve until the boiler explodes. 

Not only does his plan invite the foreign powers to proceed 
unchecked from outrage to outrage, thus insuring eventually an 
explosion of American resentment, but it provides that when at 
last the country does go to war anyway, it shall find itself in the 
worst possible position. Under the Ludlow resolution the cardinal 
principle of our foreign policy would be that only the actual inva- 
sion of American territory was a justifiable cause of war. 

Thus Mr. Luptow, whether he realizes it or not, would abolish 
the Monroe Doctrine. For in the spirit of his resolution the 
President could not object seriously if an Asiatic or a European 
power occupied Canada, or Mexico, or Brazil, or if it established, 
by lease or by treaty, naval and air bases within striking distance 
of this country. Our foreign policy under the Ludlow plan 
would be to permit all that until we were actually invaded, bom- 
barded from the sea, or bombed from the air. Then, according 
to Mr. Luptow, we would fight. But Mr. LupLow would have 
arranged the war so that when we had to fight we would start at 
the greatest possible disadvantage. Whereas today all foreign 
powers know absolutely that they cannot establish their military 
power in this hemisphere; under the Ludlow plan they would be 
invited to take a chance. 

No doubt Mr. LupLow does not mean to produce such fantastic 
consequences. He sincerely does not want war. But to attain his 
end he has started from the fallacy that war can be prevented 
if nobody knows whether or not we might go to war. Yet just 
that uncertainty would increase greatly the likelihood of war. It 
would render the President helpless to prevent war in its early 
stages. It would invite foreign powers to gamble on our pacifism. 
And it would make it ever so much more likely that finally, when 
the provocation has become intolerable, there would be no remedy 
except a total war fought when we were at the greatest possibile 
disadvantage. 


If Mr. LupLow doubts the force of this objection, let him try an 
experiment. Let him pass an ordinance in his home town, 
repealing the laws against pickpockets, hold-ups, highway robbery, 
and all forms of assault and battery provided they take place on 
the streets and in other public places; then let him stipulate that 
robberies and murderers shall not be tcuched by the police until 
they commit robbery and murder in a man’s bedroom. This 
would make just as much sense as his plan to prevent war. 





Wage and Hour Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


TELEGRAM FROM RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
AND MY REPLY THERETO 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include a telegram that I re- 
ceived from the Rhode Island Textile Association, and my 
reply thereto. 

DEcEMBER 16, 1937. 
Hon. Arms J. ForAND, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We have had no reply to our telegram of December 11. The 
press reports that local units of the T. W. O. C. oppose wage differ- 
entials, as does this association. We note that Congressman Con- 
NERY, Democratic, and Congressman MartTINn, Republican, both from 
Massachusetts, are vigorously opposing wage differentials. Where 
do you stand? Is it possible that you will deliberately work against 
the interests of your own constituents by failing to oppose wage 
differentials which will favor southern mill owners as against your 
own State? This should not be a political matter. May we hear 
from you promptly by wire? 

RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
E. F. Watxer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


DECEMEER 17, 1937. 
E. F. WALKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rhode Island Textile Association, 
Providence, R. I. 

My Dear Mr. WALKER: This will acknowledge receipt of your tele- 
grams of December 10 and 16 relative to the wage and hour bill 
now pending in the National House of Representatives. 

I regret that the rush of business prevented me from acknowl- 
edging your first telegram before I received your second, and I must 
say that your messages, together with hundreds of others, have had 
to wait until I could find a few moments to answer them. 

I deemed it of greater importance to be in the Chamber of the 
House during the discussion of this piece of legislation than to be 
in my office replying to protests against wage and hour legislation 
that came to me from individuals and organizations that I know 
from past history always to have been opposed to wage and hour 
legislation, both locally and nationally. 

I shall answer the questions which you propound in the order in 
which they appear in your telegram. 

Question 1. Where do you stand on this legislation? 

Answer, My answer is, foursquare behind the platform plank of 
the Democratic Party for a wage and hour bill, on which I was 
elected. 

Question 2. Is it possihle that you will deliberately work against 
the interests of your own constituents by failing to oppose wage 
differentials which will favor southern mill owners as against your 
own State? 

Answer. No; it is not possible for me now or at any time in the 
future, any more than in the past, to work against the interests of 
the people I represent. I voted for the amendment which would 
prevent differentials, but that amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 162 to 131. Failing in our efforts to eliminate differentials, I 
deem it my duty to support the wage and hour bill reported by 
the Committee on Labor, because even though this bill may con- 
tain authority for differentials, it will in no way change the differ- 
entials situation that has always existed not only between the 
North and South but also between industries in our own State. 
The differentials situation will not be aggravated by the passage of 
this act, but the wage earner now forced to work abnormal hours 
for subnormal wages will be benefited at least to some degree by 
the passage of this measure. 

No manufacturer or businessman who is paying reasonable wages 
and working his employees reasonable hours need have any fear of 
this legislation. Only the chiseler and the sweatshop operator 
needs to fear the passage of a Federal wage and hour bill at this 
time. 

Therefore, if the members of the association you represent are 
not chiselers or sweatshop operators, they have no reason to fear 
this bill. 

I would be interested to know when the manufacturers decided 
to fight the battle of the employees such as would appear in the 
campaign they are now waging against the wage and hour bill. 
Their arguments are too transparent to be impressive. Their 
fight against the passage of this wage and hour bill is not being 
waged because of a sincere desire to protect the workers from dif- 
ferentials but it is being waged in the hopes of preventing passage 
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of a wage and hour bill that will benefit some 12,000,000 workers 
who are now striving to exist on the mere pittance they receive for 
the excessive hours of labor that is sapping the very lifeblood of 
their existence. 

Trusting that I have made my position clear to you, I am 

Sincerely, 
AIME J. FoRAND. 

P.S—You may release this to the newspapers as you did your 

telegrams before they were even received by me. 


Tin in Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, yearly the United States 
imports about 70,000 tons of tin. It produces about 200 
tons. All of the tin now produced in the United States is 
taken from the ground in Alaska. For us tin is a deficiency 
metal. Although widely used and vitally necessary in in- 
dustry and for national defense, we produce only the very 
small amount of tin which comes yearly from Alaska and 
which in 1937 amounted, as above stated, to about 200 tons. 
If we were entirely cut off from the world supply of tin the 
result would be well-nigh ruinous. 

And yet, so careless are we, that no substantial effort is 
being made to find out how much tin exists in the United 
States or to develop the production of the tin that we have. 

Sometime ago Mr. J. W. Farrell, of Hot Springs, Alaska, 
sent me a copy of an article which he had written and which 
was published in the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner of February 
3, 1937, about the potentialities of tin production in Alaska. 
The article is so well thought out and so well written that I 
offer it for incorporation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as an 
extension of these remarks. The article is as follows: 

ALASKA TIN DEPOSITS—GOVERNMENT AID MUCH NEEDED Now To 
MAKE MINERAL MARKETABLE—INIERESTING REVIEW OF CONDI- 
TIONS—TERRITORY DECLARED ONLY UNITED STATES POSSESSION 
HAVING TIN 

(By J. W. Farrell) 

Last year the Federal Government seemed very much interested 
in the development of the tin deposits and lodes of Alaska. Some 
of the Federa] bureaus and a delegation of Senators and Congress- 
men on a visit to Alaska to investigate other matters gave much 
publicity throughout the Territory and emphasized the fact “that 
the Nation was in dire need of tin mines.” Alaska being our only 
possession that had tin in commercial quantities, it was stressed 
upon us “that it would be greatly appreciated if the Alaska miners 
would devote more time to the development of our tin resources.” 

It was pointed out “that the Government wished to be inde- 
pendent of outside sources of tin; for in the event of war we may 
possibly be cut off from supply, as commercial tin comes to us 
from distant alien fields.” With many well-wishes, and appealing 
to our patriotic zeal and such, the ballyhoo died down and nothing 
much of anything has been done about it since. 

If our Government is really interested in the development of 
our tin resources; it should make the commercial price of tin 
profitable to mine. With the market price of tin around 45 cents 
per pound, the Government could hardly expect miners to pro- 
duce tin, at a loss, by appealing to their patriotism. 

The tin that is produced each year in Alaska, with the excep- 
tion of one company in the Cape York district, which is struggling 
to get by, is recovered as a byproduct where it is associated with 
placer gold. 

Tin recovered in this manner is considered a nuisance by most 
operators, as it fills up and clogs the riffles, and interferes with gold 
recovery. In the Hot Springs mining district, where placer tin 
is perhaps in greater quantities than in other camps of Alaska, 
operators of placer make no special effort to save the tin rock 
concentrates. Their set-up is solely for gold, and it is only inci- 
dental that the tin recovered in the clean-ups with the gold 
is separated and saved. 

The commercial price of tin fluctuates like other base metals on 
the market. At times when it is up to a selling margin, more or 
less of a perfunctory effort it made for its recovery. But then, the 
marketing of the product is very unsatisfactory. We have no 
smelters in the States equipped to treat the ore. We have to sell 
our product abroad. It is shipped to Singapore, in the Straits 
Settlements, for reduction and refining. We buy it back from the 
London market. 














It would take a Philadeipl yyer to make out an assay and 
report sheet of the Singapore ielter. It is cluttered up with 
penalties, taxes, customs, exchanges, and what not It sounds 
more like an indictment, than a pay envelope 

Any operator in the Hot Springs mining district, will tell you 
that, from one-half to three-fourths of the tin goes through his 
sluice boxes into the tailings. The expense of a double set-up for 
its complete recovery, while not great, does not justify the effort. 
During the World War when the price of tin was around the dol- 
lar mark, operators here equipped their sluices to recover all the 
stream tin. The records of production for those years show quite 
an item of value. Snipers made big money in work 
old tailing piles for the tin only 

If the Government would pay a production price of $1 on domes- 
tic tin, provide its own market and smelter, you would soon see 
throughout the placer camps in Alaska, where tin is an accessory 
with the gold, a production of tin, the tonnage of which would 
be amazingly large, and an activity in opening up new fields that 
would be far reaching in extent. Many of our alluvial fields have 
more tin than gold. With dollar tin, these areas could be brought 
into production on a big scale. 

It is not generally known or realized the extent and the possi- 
bilities of the tin deposits of Alaska. Not having all the bulletins 
issued by the Geological Survey that treat on the tin ds posits of 
Alaska at hand, I can only give a summary of the vast area which 
has been covered by these geologists. Enough, however, to touch 
on the high lights and give the reader a cross-section of the ex- 
tent that tin, technically known as cassiterite, has been observed by 
the Government engineers on their reconnaissance trips in Alaska 

GEOLOGICAL REPORTS 

The exploitation of tin on the Seward Peninsula has been carried 
on more or less since the beginning of the century. Reports of 
geologists and prospectors indicate that stream tin is dominant 
throughout the peninsula. In the Cape York, Port Clarence, and 
Kougarok mining districts, tin has been found in commercial 
quantities and has been mined desultorily for the last 35 years. 
Repeated interruptions in its production have been caused solely 
on account of the market price. It is the old story again, we can- 
not compete with foreign products, with their cheap wages, and 
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low standard, unless we are subsidized or protected. It is in the 
York district where the most tin is mined. It is only those deposits 
of easy access and economically situated that can be made to pay 


under the existing conditions 
YORK DISTRICT 


Near Tin City in the Cape York district a dredge was operated 


for the recovery of tin alone. It has been in disuse now for many 
years. Not because of the lack of tin ore to dig, for there are vast 
tracts of it, but the market price of the product did not justify 


continuing its operation. In this district tin 
the lode or bedrock source also. But owing t 
exploration work on quartz prospects, especially 
low value, prospectors were not interested 


been found in 
great expense of 
a metal of such 





RUBY-POORMAN AREA 


Eastward from the Seward Peninsula is the Ruby-Poorman min- 
ing district. Tin occurs in most all of the placer g } in 
this camp. Only in a few instances has there been tentatir p- 
ments of tin to the market. There is, however, in this 
many tributaries of the Sulatna River that throw more tin than 
gold, and the tin content is of sufficient quantities to be a pro- 
longed producer if the price were right 

Further eastward again is the Gold Hill mining district Grant 
Creek and Mason Creek are said to contain large deposits. These 
two creeks will soon be in placer-gold production on a big scale. 
Whether it will justify the operators to save the tin it remains 
to be seen. 






HOT SPRINGS TIN 


Next comes the Hot Springs mining district. This camp and 
the Cape York district have been the greatest units in producing 
over a million dollars’ worth of tin for the world’s market. Please 
note, I say “world’s market,” for our big Nation has no market. 
In the Sullivan-Tofty area of this district placer-gold mining is 
being carried on of late with modern mechanical equipment. 
Last season this section was a big factor in the output of the 
Territory. Over tracts of placer ground that will be worked drill 
holes show that the tin content is more constant than the gold. 

The estimate of the tin values in this area run into the mil- 
lions. Whether the operators will make any special effort to 
recover the tin or let it be swept away into the tailings is 
problematical. 





IN OTHER AREAS 


The cassiterite pebble occurs in the Rampart district, in the 
Tolovana and the Faith-Hope-and-Charity country. It is found 
in the Circle diggings and the Forty Mile country right up to the 
international border. 

Between the sixty-fourth and sixty-sixth parallels and from the 
border to Cape Prince of Wales, approximately 800 miles as the 
crow flies, embraces a vast area of territory that can really be 
called a “tin belt.” 

There are many other localities outside of this belt that give 
great promise in potential tin resources. Among them are the 
Tolstoi, in the Ophir mining district; the Reglagalik River, in the 
Kuskokwim delta; and on Cache Creek and Willow Creek, tribu- 
taries of the Susitna River. 
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Most of this information comes from just a few of the many 
bulletins issued by the Geological Survey and covers but a small 
number of the creeks throughout the territory that have been 
explored by the geologists. From the facts that I have mentioned 
and from knowledge that I have read but unable to quote at this 
time, I am convinced that in Alaska there is a veritable store- 
house of tin that awaits development. And that development 
will come only whenever it is made possible for the miners to 
exploit it at a profit. 

A subsidized price on domestic tin would not only bring an im- 
mediate supply from the placer deposits, but it would be a great 
incentive for the prospectors to seek the lodes. Placer tin, like 
placer gold, originates in the lodes. In the uneroded mountains 
near the placer camps untold fortunes await. 

PHILIP SMITH ON TIN 


In conclusion I wish to quote an item on tin taken from Bulletin 
868-A, Mineral Industry of Alaska in 1934, by Philip S. Smith: 

“For many years Alaska has been a small but regular producer of 
tin, and in the course of 30 years since tin minerals were discovered 
in Seward Peninsula and later elsewhere in the Territory it has 
shipped tin worth more than a million dollars. In 1934, however, 
according to such records as have been received by the Geological 
Survey, the tin ore mined in the Territory was only 8,275 pounds 
of metallic tin. This output marks some slight renewal of activity 
in the industry, because in 1933 the quantity of metallic tin in the 
ores mined in the Territory was only about 5,800 pounds. The de- 
cline in Alaska tin mining in the last few years by no means indi- 
cates that the known tin deposits have been exhausted, but is 
believed to have been caused by the extremely low prices offered 
for the tin—an average of about 22 cents a pound in 1932, 39 cents 
in 1933, and 52 cents in 1934—and the fact that some of the former 
Alaska shippers of tin ore had not sold all the ore that they had 
produced and shipped in earlier years. The Alaska ore requires 
smelting to yield its tin in a metallic form, and as there are no 
smelters in Alaska or even in the States that make a practice of 
treating ore of this sort, most of it is shipped to Singapore for 
reduction. 

“Resumption of tin mining in Alaska, when conditions of world 
business improve, can be predicted wih assurance. Already the 
increased price paid for tin is beginning to stir up renewed in- 
quiries regarding the known deposits and some premonitory moves 
are already being taken looking toward bringing property owners 
and capital together in possibly much more extensive development 
of the deposits. 

“Tin lodes that have been mined have long been known in the 
western part of Seward Peninsula near York and Tin City, but the 
bulk of the past production has come from placers, in which the 
tin minerals, because of their weight, have been concentrated. 
Most of the placer tin that has been mined in the past has come 
from the York district, in western Seward Peninsula, and from the 
Hot Springs district in the Yukon region.” . 


Filth In Broadcasting 
REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, the broadcasting companies 
of this country are allowed the privilege of using the air 
merely by sufferance of the Government. Since they are 
given this privilege, there is an implied agreement with the 
people that their programs at all times shall be entertaining, 
instructive, and in good taste. 

Up until a short time ago, this seemed to be the aim of 
both the broadcasters and their commercial sponsors, but 
within the last few months, whether it is due to the close 
competition between the various broadcasting companies, or 
whether it is due to the fact that the commercial sponsors 
are endeavoring by daring acts to attract more listeners to 
their programs, the character of the programs have been 
slipping into a lower level. 

The climax was reached on the evening of December 12 
between the hours of 8 and 9 p.m. On that evening, over 
the network of the National Broadcasting Co., there was 
given a program sponsored by the Chase & Sanborn Co., a 
program that reached an all-time low in this particular field. 
The principal performer was a certain so-called actress 
who has served in the past a jail sentence for giving an inde- 
cent theatrical performance in New York City. Ido not care 
to mention the lady’s name as she has already been entirely 





too much publicized. She is probably of the same school 
as the notorious gentleman of many years ago who said, “I 
don’t care what they say about me as long as they publish 
my name.” This lady has been known for her fine por- 
trayals of disreputable female characters. In fact, there is 
some question as to whether it is a portrayal. 

The lady played opposite a gentleman who has become 
known for his ability to transmit his voice to a dummy. His 
ability in this respect is so surprising that the public have 
now acquired the idea—especially after the performance of 
December 12—that the dummy possesses a better sense of 
taste than his sponsor. 

These parties were assisted by another gentleman whose 
characterizations and work on the radio have always been 
of the highest type, both as to entertainment value and as 
to purity of expression. Yet on this evening he, too, took 
part in this gutter drama. 

Within 20 minutes after the broadcast I sent a telegram to 
both the National Broadcasting Co. and to the Chase & San- 
born Co. protesting against the degrading and obscene mat- 
ter that they had sent into every corner of the country over 
air which they did not own, but which belonged to the 
people of this country. Like most others who have done 
something that is shameful when an accusation is made, they 
did not reply. I then addressed the following letter to the 
Federal Communications Commission in Washington, D. C.: 

DECEMBER 17, 1937. 
Mr. T. J. SLowre, 
Secretary, Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SLowre: It is my desire to most vigorously protest 
against the actions of the National Broadcasting Co. in allowing 
the Chase & Sanborn Co. to broadcast over their networks the 
filthy and indecent program that was given last Sunday night be- 
tween the hours of 8 and 9. 

The featured performer was a certain Mae West, who served a 
jail sentence in New York City for presenting an indecent theatrical 
performance. She was assisted in a later part of the skit by Edgar 
Bergen. 

The radio, entering as it does into the homes of millions of our 
citizens, must at all costs give clean, decent, and high-class enter- 
tainment. 

To date every father and mother felt that it was perfectly safe 
to turn the radio on in the presence of their adolescent children. 
After last Sunday night, no such feeling of freedom can exist. 

I wonder if the persons responsible for this program are ac- 
customed to staging such entertainment in their own homes be- 
fore their own children. Frankly, I believe them capable of 
stomaching most anything. 

It is my intention to force congressional action on this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DonaLp L. O’TOOLE, 
Member of Congress. 

On Saturday, December 18, a Mr. Berkley, who professed 
to be an official of the National Broadcasting Co., informed 
me by telephone that his organization was very sorry that a 
program of this type had been sponsored and that it would 
not happen again. He further said that they had no idea 
that the broadcast was to be so salacious. 

This explanation is indeed a shoddy one. Anyone familiar 
with the technical side of broadcasting, as many of the 
Members of this House are, is fully aware that all script 
must be read by an official of the broadcasting company 
before it is allowed to go on the air. It is also common 
knowledge that, due to the great number of programs 
that must be broadcast in the course of an evening, 
that all individual skits must be rehearsed so that the 
proper timing can be worked out. These broadcasts of 
large commercial acts are not helter-skelter affairs. Fur- 
thermore, the broadcasting company and the sponsor were 
placed on their guard by the contracting of the lady whom 
I mentioned before, as her reputation is well known to 
everyone in the entertainment field and almost equally well 
known to the public at large. In fact, it is proper to say 
that they were no doubt attracted to hire this woman by 
reason of her reputation—whatever that might have been. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it appears to me 
that this skit was to be a “feeler.” In other words, if this 


indecent program did not receive too many protests, it would 
be followed in the future by similar sewage. If the volume 
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of protests was great, then an apology could be made, or 
parties could disclaim responsibility even though the parties 
controlled the vehicles through which the program emanated, 
and the blame be placed on an advertising agency. 

It is common knowledge that the stage and the motion- 
picture field in days gone by both became so loose in the 
performances that they allowed that it was necessary for 
the public to censor in one instance and the individual 
States to censor in the other field. 

There are very few people in this country who like the idea 
of censorship, but if a company that is granted a privilege 
by the Government has not sufficient sense, taste, or intelli- 
gence or faith with the people to allow a program such as 
the National Broadcasting Co. allowed to be broadcast on the 
evening of December 12, then some type of censorship must 
be placed on broadcasting. 

I think it might be fitting and proper for this House to 
investigate the entire broadcasting field. It seems to me 
very strange that two large companies should have such a 
strangle hold on the air. Why should two companies have 
all of the better wave lengths throughout the breadth and 
scope of the land? How has this come about? Let us look 
into the various angles of this gigantic new business which 
brings millions of dollars into the pockets of two large cor- 
porations, which use the God-given space that is just as 
much a natural resource as our native water power. Let 
us find out whether or not there is any connection between 
these companies and their subsidiaries and any other groups 
which might have reason to desire to control the air as they 
slowly, but surely, have taken control of the press. Let this 
House go thoroughly into the entire make-up, both in re- 
spect to stock organization, the membership in the board 
of directors, outside holdings, management, income, and 
every other particular that relates to their business. 

Since these companies engage in interstate commerce, 
and since they have reached the point where they now may 
nearly be classified as public utilities, I think that the peo- 
ple of the United States, in order that they may be assured 
of decent, clean, and entertaining programs, programs with- 
out bias, programs which are not attempting to sell certain 
propaganda should have the benefit of an investigation by 
this Congress. 

It is my intent in the next session to propose action along 
these lines. If these companies are interfered with, they 
have themselves to blame. 





Dedication of the Church Street Postal Annex and 
Federal Building in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN O’CONNOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
AT THE DEDICATION OF THE CHURCH STREET POSTAL 
ANNEX AND FEDERAL BUILDING IN NEW YORK CITY, 
OCTOBER 4, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States, at the dedication of the Church 
Street Postal Annex and Federal Building in New York City, 
October 4, 1937: 

Today we are assembled to formally open to the people of New 
York City this magnificent Church Street Postal Annex and Fed- 
eral Office Building. With the completion of this unit there is 
added another major link in the chain of public buildings which 


have been provided by this administration for the comfort and 
convenience of the public in Greater New York. 





i 


The postal activities carried on for so many years in the build- 
ing on City Hall Square will be housed in this new structure, and 
office space is provided for the Internal Revenue Bureau, the War 














Department, the Navy Department. and many other Government 
agencies. The building is fireproof, modern in all respects, and 
equipped with up-to-date mechanical devices 

This site, which is bounded on the north by Barclay Street, on 
the west by West Broadway, on the South by Vesey Street, and 
on the east by Church Street, was purchased under congressional 
act of July 3, 1930, at a cost of more than $5,000,000. Title of the 


land was vested in the Government on September 15, 1934. Under 
act of June 19, 1934, $6,200,000 was allotted for the erection of this 
building. Subsequently, there has been appropriated and allotted 
additional amounts which have made available for construction 
more than $6,700,000. 

The Treasury Department selected Cross & Cross and Pen- 
nington, Lewis & Mills as architects: Construction was by James 
Stewart & Co., all of New York City. I want to take this op- 
portunity to express my warmest congratulations and apprecia- 
tion to the architects, the builders, and to their employecs. 

The growing needs of the public service have already indicated 
that additional space will be required in this building. More than 
$2,600,000 has been allotted for this purpose. The same architects 
who planned the present building Were employed to provide fcr 
six additional stories and a contract has been awarded to the 
Millinoff Construction Co., of New Jersey, for the construction of 
the addition. 

The erection of buildings of this character throughout the city 
of New York and throughout the Nation indicates progress and 
offers ample evidence of the Government’s interest in business 
and in the welfare of its people. Construction projects like this 
give employment to thousands of workers and have a wholesome 
effect on business generally. Accomplishments of this kind also 
indicate that the Federal Government is conscious of the needs 
in all sections of the country, and is providing facilities which 
are adequate for the public service. 

Of course, these establishments are set up to house all of the 
activities of the Federal service; but, speaking generally, the 
principal use of most public buildings erected by the National 
Government is by the Postal Service. The necessity for locating 
stations to meet the postal needs of the peopie has governed to 
a large extent the location of Federal buildings. For example, in 
the New York City postal district there are 73 postal units, 
including the general post office and 72 stations and annexes. 
Twenty-three of these units, including the one we are dedicating 
today, are located in Government-owned buildings. Eighteen 
have been constructed during the present administration. Plans 
are in course of preparation for a new building to be known as 
Canal Street Station, and preliminary work has been started 
with a view to erecting buildings for the accommodation of 
Station J and Wakefield Station. 

The growth of the Postal Service in the United States has been 
phenomenal and that growth is reflectert to a marked degree in 
the post office of New York. 

The earliest record of the New York post office in the ledger of 
Benjamin Franklin discloses that Ebenezer Hazard was postmaster 
on July 5, 1776. He was still holding that office on May 7, 1777, 
but the exact dates of Mr. Hazard's service are not available. 
Ledger A of the Post Office Department indicates that William 
Bedlow was postmaster in New York from April 5, 1784, until he 
was succeeded by Sebastian Bauman on October 3, 1789. There 
have been 24 individuals who have served as postmaster of New 
York City. However, there is a great difference in the responsi- 
bilities carried by Messrs. Hazard, Bedlow, and Bauman and in the 
responsibilities of the present postmaster, Albert Goldman. 

The earliest record of receipts shows that in New York City in 
1791 the revenues were $3,788.84, while in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1937, Postmaster Goldman collected and accounted for 
postal revenues amounting to more than $76,000,000, which were 
approximately 10 percent of the postal receipts of the entire 
Nation. Some of the more important postal stations in this city, 
such as Wall Street, Times Square, and Madison Square, have 
receipts that are in excess of the postal revenues collected in some 
of the States of the Union. 

Back in 1791 the business of the New York post office was a 
little more than $300 a month, and in all probability Postmaster 
Bauman handled the affairs of his office with little or no help. 
Today the receipts average in excess of $6,000,000 a month, and 
Postmaster Goldman has an army of employees numbering more 
than 20,000. 

In the early days there was little need for speed, as transporta- 
tion was limited and the postal requirements of the people were 
few and easily met. Today there is a vastly different situation. 
With mail being transported in and out of New York by plane, 
railroad, steamship, steamboat, and every known means of con- 
veyance, the task to be performed is far more complex and intri- 
cate; yet it is accomplished with such ease and efficiency that the 
average citizen considers it quite commonplace and is indeed sur- 
prised at the few instances of delay and inconvenience caused by 
irregular mail service. There is no other agency of Government, 
and certainly no private agency, that renders individual personal 
service to the people of the Nation that in any way compares with 
the service rendered by the post office. 

In the 4% years that I have been privileged to serve as Post- 
master General I have learned of the fine loyalty and efficiency of 
the postal workers, and I know that Postmaster Goldman joins with 
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me in expressions of deepest gratitude to the supervisors, clerks, 

carriers, railway postal clerks, rural carriers, substitutes, laborers, 
motor-vehicle employees, and the custodial employees who work 
day in and day out in their ceaseless efforts to maintain the service 
at its present high standard of efficiency. We in the Department 
fully appreciate that our efforts to maintain a businesslike adminis- 
tration in the post office would not be successful but for the fine 
loyalty displayed by those who actually do the work in New York 
and in all of the post offices throughout the country. I consider it 
a distinct honor to be permitted to serve with the people in the 
Postal Service who have made such a marked contribution to the 
recovery of the Nation from the effects of the depression. 

Much has been accomplished in the Postal Service since March 
1933. To illustrate: The net deficit for the fiscal year 1932, which 
was the last full year of operation under the previous administra- 
tion, was more than $152,000,000, and there was a net deficit in 
the fiscal year 1933 of more than $50,000,000—notwithstanding 
that in the beginning of that year the postage rate on all first- 
class mail matter was raised from 2 to 3 cents. The fiscal year 
1934 was the first full year of operation under this administration. 
At the beginning of that year the postage rate on local first-class 
matter was reduced from 3 to 2 cents, and yet a net postal surplus 
of more than $12,000,000 was shown. In 1935 a net postal surplus 
of approximately $5,000,000 was accomplished, and in the fiscal year 
1936, although a shorter workweek law was granted to the em- 
ployees and the custody of the post-office buildings was taken over 
from the Treasury Department, we ended that fiscal year with a 
net postal deficit of less than $17,000,000. I am confident that 
when the books are balanced for the fiscal year 1937 another net 
postal surplus will be shown. 

Some critics always point out that while surpluses are shown 
in the operation of the Department, yet substaritial sums are 
withdrawn from the Treasury to meet expenses. Let me remind 
you that such withdrawals from the Treasury are made to cover 
the cost of services rendered by the Department under law, free 
or at less than cost, or to pay aviation and merchant-marine sub- 
sidies which the law required to be paid by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. After taking credit for such items the previous 
administration showed deficits, and after taking credit for such 
items in identically the same manner this administration has 
shown net surpluses for each full year of its administration with 
the exception of the fiscal year 1936, which was the year that the 
shorter workweek law was provided and the maintenance cf Gov- 
ernment buildings was taken over from the Treasury. However, 
by the adoption of sound business principles in the management of 
the affairs of the Department, with the increase in business due 
to recovery, and with the wholehearted support of our personnel, 
I am confident that we have again attained a balance between 
receipts and expenditures with respect to that part of our service 
which we render to the public for hire. This has been accom- 
plished without impairment of service. As a matter of fact, the 
service has been improved in many respects. It has been accom- 
plished without adversely affecting the employees. On the con- 
trary, their working conditions have been improved, and liberal 
personnel policies have been followed. 

All of these things are in keeping with the policies of the Roose- 
velt administration, which, stated simply, mean that the Govern- 
ment shall be operated in the interest of all the people. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt will go down in history as one of our greatest Presi- 
dents, and one who has fought steadfastly to maintain our Gov- 
ernment and our American institutions in accordance with the 
rule of the majority. By his bold and courageous leadership he 
saved the banking system of this country which was on the verge 
of collapse. He brought about reforms in the banking laws which 
ended the use of deposits in speculative gambling and provided an 
insurance for your savings. He found millions of citizens threat- 
ened with starvation and caused the Government to perform a 
nation’s duty when he fed them. He found that the spirit of 
millions of Americans had been broken due to lack of gainful 
employment, and he launched and carried out a program of public 
works, of which this building is a striking example, and thus re- 
stored millions of breadwinners to self-res ing toil. He found 
workers in industry threatened with the denial of their right to 
collective bargaining and gave them a new charter of human 
rights. He launched a social-security program to insure the work- 
ers against unemployment and poverty in old age. 

Franklin Roosevelt is a great humanitarian. His accomplish- 
ments thus far are sufficient to assure immortality to any man 
in any nation, and he is continuing to carry on the wisest, bravest, 
and most constructive fight for the preservation of liberty and 
democracy of any leader the Nation ever had. The people are 
with him because he keeps pace with the times and because he is 
not afraid to go ahead in spite of the criticism of those who are 
serving selfish interests. 

You may be assured that this administration of your Govern- 
ment will progress and keep step with the business and social 
needs of the Nation and will continue to offer evidence of its 
stability and soundness by providing public improvements that 
benefit all on an equal basis. 

In conclusion, then, let me again offer my congratulations to 
the architects, to the builders, to the citizens of New York gen- 
erally, and to the officials and Government workers who will render 
service to the public from this splendid establishment. 
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APPENDIX 


(Appendix to the speech of Postmaster General James A. Farley 
delivered at the dedication of the Church Street Postal Annex and 
Federal Building in New York City October 4, 1937.) 


LIST OF POSTMASTERS, NAME, AND DATE APPOINTED 


Ebenezer Hazard, August 5, 1776. 

William Bedlow, April 5, 1784. 

Sebastian Bauman, October 3, 1789. 

Theodorus Bailey, January 2, 1804. 

Samuel L. Gouveneur, November 19, 1828, 

Jonathan J. Coddington, July 5, 1836. 

John L. Graham, March 14, 1842. 

Robert H. Morris, May 3, 1845. 

William V. Brady, May 14, 1849. 

Isaac V. Fowler, April 1, 1853. 

John A. Dix, May 17, 1860. 

William B. Taylor, January 16, 1861. 

Abram Wakeman, March 21, 1862. 

James Kelly, September 19, 1864. 

Patrick H. Jones, April 27, 1869. 

Thomas L. James, March 17, 1873. 

Henry G. Pearson, March 22, 1881. 

Cornelius Van Cott, April 5, 1889. 

Charles W. Dayton, June 5, 1893. 

Cornelius Van Cott, May 12, 1897. 

William R. Willcox, December 7, 1904. 

Edward M. Morgan, August 14, 1907. 

Thomas G. Patton, March 16, 1917. 

Edward M. Morgan, June 23, 1921. 

John J. Kiely (acting), January 23, 1921. 

John J. Kiely, January 22, 1925. 

Albert Goldman (acting), August 31, 1934. 

Albert Goldman, January 16, 1935. 
Postal receipts 


1791_.-----------------------------------------<- - $3, 788. 24 
1627__...--.--~---------- ~----- + - 5 3 2 en enn 114, 388. 81 
1835__..-..-----------------~~~-------- ------ =e 221, 022. 99 
1855_.....-----~------------------------------ =e 492, 972. 46 
1885_...------------------------------------------ 2, 837, 709. 41 
1895_...--.---------------------------<----------- 7, 138, 943.00 
1000.................---------------------- == -- =e 9, 272, 177. 00 
1910__--~--~--~----------------------------------- 23, 378, 062. 00 
1920_......-------~--------------------- = + === 53, 318, 639. 00 
19380... 2 2 en nn een nn ee eee n ne 75, 696, 569. 00 
1931_.......---------------~----------------------- 69, 021, 779. 00 
1932........... ~~~ ~~ --- ~~ - + + s+ eo oo eee 63, 347, 428. 00 
1933_...-..-..-.--~------------------------2--+---- 60, 080, 045. 00 
1934... 0-2 0 2 ne 3 2 oo ow o =- - 61, 137, 464. 00 
1935_......... ~~. 20 - = 0 2 oo oo = on eo one 64, 770, 332. 00 
1906. 2 20 ne ccm ncwncoccswsscsuscenecscenncscsne 73, 237, 286. 00 
1987 (fiscal year) ...........-..-..-..-.....------- 76, 217, 096. 33 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


There are 73 postal units in the New York postal district, in- 
cluding the general post office and 72 stations and annexes. 

Twenty-three of these units are located in Government-owned 
buildings. Included among the Government-owned post-office sta- 
tion buildings are the following which have been constructed in 
New York City during the present administration: 


Station and cost 


Church Street AmmeS.... .42.6-cnecswccnencccwcccccce $11, 782, 746 
Be nonnnccccwccwecncnnccenn cancsenssmonncascsccesace 264, 000 
Wesetne... .camasnnesapeseesegeneessaneaeenene 95, 000 
BROS... nc cn cudedtcceeweeebonsecs cuneeindanwabateoue 1, 375, 000 
cece manenennenahn ty on imnaenneneeE 153, 104, 
D AMOR. .cncccnccnccceses cconnccesccocccccecocccce 410, 000 
Tisccnccsncnunhidaimged ac dabudiedbdebbpoctiniabede 334, 017 
OG, nititaennaetntntnaitirttatatanlindty cmbaaeindinhiip atoning 130, 183 
ae ee 134, 000 
Madison Square... ncn nn co nw ween coe ccare 850, 000 
ee eR eS ee ee ee ee 124, 389 
(i 438, 000 
DU camepedindignemninmre etn dite ip akineananhim, 106, 400 
, See ee 323, 000 
Wastsiesten Drie <6ncicn ok se ecwsacecuceweencsente 148, 500 
Weed Fer URG ii dain cba eb meth sesesenw ais enecsidna 112, 000 
iis me stneritaiilnen aliitgtlesen glee mci etches nininliintiniainlnahay 166, 100 
‘aepeenedenencnnrnaeen ogmtpasmanmian sabia ea 370, 150 


In addition to the units listed, $900,000 has been allotted for 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building 
to house a postal unit of the New York Post Office, to be known as 
Canal Street Station. Plans for this building are now in course 
of preparation, the building to be erected on property located on 
the corner of Canal and Church Streets. 

Under the public-building authorization contained in the act 
of August 25, 1937, funds have been allotted for two additional 
station buildings in New York—Station J, to be located in the 
vicinity of West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street and St. 
Nicholas Avenue, and Wakefield Station, to be located in the 
vicinity of East Two Hundred and Thirty-third Street and White 
Plains Avenue, 
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Jew York City 


Carriers 
Laborers 
Cleaners 


Total 


Substitute postal employees: 
Mlerks. 
Carriers 


PIE Ot orcnan chtstiteainn nstidenaimating teint 


Re i a tk a i lal cat citar 
Motor Vehicle Service: 
Total ! of employees 
Total number of Government-owned trucks in servic 
Geb. GING dadcdtwactnntntisnetnntancisnncdcacin 


Railway Mail Service 
Second Division, Railway Mail Service, New York: 
Number of employees_ -- 
Number of trains carrying 
ats ctliniandaciincatis ii ld lai cia la “ 
Number of trains carrying mail out of New York City 
Gl naire sensed samen - 
Number of air-mail dispatches daily 
Number of mail-car loadings annually 


Foreign Mail Service 
Number of vessels that will carry mail leaving the port of 
New York for the month of October: 
Trans-Atlantic ..........- 
South and Central American 


Idle Money Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, the President in his message 
to the special session of the Seventy-fifth Congress referred 
to the necessity of capital and labor both being employed. 
Pointing out that the continued and complete success of our 
people depends on a wider distribution of a greatly enlarged 
national income, he emphasized that such enlargement pre- 
supposes full employment of both capital and labor. 

The first long-range step looking to a permanent solution 
of the unemployment problem has been taken by a census 
of the jobless from which it will be known how many are 
unemployed and at what they are willing, able, and anxious 
to work. 

But there is another essential step because it will not be 
enough to ascertain data of the unemployed unless, having 
it, some definite idea exists as to how and in what circum- 
stances capital will go to work to furnish employment. The 
only way that can be adequately determined is by a census 
of idle money. It should be taken without delay. Then and 
only then will it be known whether there is in fact idle 
capital and at what and under what conditions the men with 
capital will use it to put men and women to work. 

It has been intimated that many corporations have idle 
money which they will invest for expansion purposes or new 
enterprises, if certain things are done by the Congress, 
although there has been no definite information as to the 
number of people that will be employed in the work that is 
said to be held in abeyance. 

Business concerns are said to be ready to put idle mone 
to work but there is no available data as to whether in fact 
employment will ensue; then there is the claim that banks 
and insurance companies have oceans of money to loan to 
those needing capital but are holding back. Individuals with 
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large amounts of money, it is said, are anxious to center 
enterprises increasing employment. It is; 
that there are conditions precedent which the 
money require to be met. 

At a recent luncheon of businessmen hem told 
me that a friend had $2,000,000 to put to work which he was 
parking in idleness. That was followed by a statement that 
there was another who had $5,000,000 to invest in an enter- 
prise but was keeping his money idle. 

If it be so that there be a vast amount of idle money avail- 
able for investment which will give employment, something 
should be done, it would seem, to find out just who has the 
money to invest in or with business and how many men and 
women that idle money, if employed would engage, and just 
what the reason is that the money is held back and idle, and 
just what would induce those with idle money to release it 
for business enterprise. 

On November 24, 1937, I introduced H. R. 8506, a bill to 
provide for the taking of a census of idle money, unem- 
ployed capital, and needed capital, and for other purposes. 
A census of idle money is just as necessary and more so, 
in my opinion, than was the census of unemployed, for 
more was and is actually known about unemployment than 
is known about the facts surrounding idle money, said to be 
so desirous of going to work. 

I believe the information called for by my bill should be 
gathered, and by leave of the House I here include the pro- 
visions of the bill, H. R. 8506, a bill to provide for the taking 
of a census of idle money, unemployed capital, and needed 
capital, and for other purposes: 

Be it enacted, etc., That to provide information concerning the 
numbers, classes, and geographical distribution of persons and 
corporations and banking institutions in the United States, and 
concerning the amounts of idle money, unemployed capital, and 
needs for capital, to aid in the formulation of a program for 
unemployment, unemployment relief, durable-goods production, 
and expansion of industrial activities, the President shall cause 
to be taken on or before April 1, 1938, a census of persons, cor- 
porations, money, capital, and capital needs, and including such 
other related information as shall be deemed in the public inter- 
est, in the 48 States and the District of Columbia and the Terri- 
tories of Hawaii and Alaska. The questions to be included in 
this census and the detailed information to be enumerated shall 
be determined upon by a committee consisting of the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Chairman of the Central Statistical Board, and 
the Director of the Census, or their authorized representatives 

Sec. 2. The provisions, including penalties, of the act approved 
June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21; U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 13, ch. 4) except 
sections 9 to 11, inclusive, thereof, shall, so far as not inapplicable, 
apply to the taking of the census provided for in section 1 of this 
act: Provided, however, That temporary personnel required to 
carry out the purposes of this act shall be appointed without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1923: Provided further, That the ad- 
ministering agency is authorized to call upon the other depart- 
ments or agencies of the Federal Government for information relat- 
ing to, and for assistance in connection with the census herein 
provided for; and the administering agency is authorized to co- 
operate with and to use the information secured by such State 
and local agencies as may have data pertinent to this census 

Sec. 3. To meet the expenses of this act the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make available from the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1937 such an amount as the President 
may determine to be necessary. 

Sec. 4. The President is authorized to make such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary to carry out the provisions of this act and 
such provisions of the Census Act of 1902, as amended, as are 
applicable. 

On the subject of idle money the Washington Herald of 
today prints an editorial wherein it refers to the “strike of 
capital,” stating that a strike does exist. 

Let us act to take a census of idle money. Then, if 
strikers are honest we will know how much money is strik- 
ing to the detriment of labor and the reason for it and 
having determined that and having the data of the census 
of the unemployed already taken, the President and the 
Congress will be irresistibly guided in the effort to 
about full employment of both labor and capital. 

By leave of the House the editorial referred to is 
included: 
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IDLE MONEY 
There has been much talk about the “strike of capital,” which 
has surely emphasized the recent decline in business. 
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We know the strike exists because most of us have been in it 
ourselves. Have we not been more apt to keep money in the 
bank than to spend it? 

What we would really like to know is whether the strike has 
been a deliberately organized affair or whether it results in- 
voluntarily from a mere instinct of self-preservation. 

If we can find out where the big masses of idle money lie we 
may arrive at some opinion in this matter. 

Much talked about is the cash in the treasuries of the big 
investment trusts who, in a falling security market, like to keep 
large cash reserves so that they may finally Jump in and buy 
stocks at the bottom. 

But this isn’t such an enormous factor. 
round figures. 

Then, there are the banks with a huge excess of reserves, which 
means idle cash. 

But the banks, by and large, can only use up this money by 
lending it out. If business von’t borrow, or if the banks think 
the security offered isn’t good enough, the money continues to 
lie idle. You cannot force people to borrow against their will. 

Next comes the insurance com es. Here we find nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 in cash, which for one reason or another, the management 
of the companies will not invest. 

Here is by far the largest factor in the present capital strike. 

The hoarding of nearly a billion is doubly harmful because, 
as the money mostly lies in the banks in the shape of demand 
deposits, the banks are obliged to keep enormous reserves intact 
in order to meet any sudden demand for the withdrawal of these 
deposits. 

It can only be deliberate choice dictated either by fear or by 
some other motive that keeps the management of insurance com- 
panies from investing their idle money; for neither the companies 
nor the policyho'ders can profit by this refusal to put all this 
money to work. 

It would be interesting to Know what holds these companies 
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Why the Wage and Hour Bill Was Recommitted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JED JOHNSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON NEWS 






Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House of Representatives a few days ago recommitted the 
so-called wage and hour bill to the Committee on Labor, 
many newspapers have commented editorially concerning 
this action on the part of the House. . Among the editorial 
comments coming to my attention is that of the Washington 
News, a Scripps-Howard publication that is well known for 
its liberal and progressive policies. 
The editorial is as follows: 


Blame for the demise of the wage-hour bill rests chiefly, we 
belivve, with the nature of the bill itself, its manner of birth, and 
its manhandling at the hands of its friends. 

The Black-Connery bill, you will recall, sprang from nowhere 
last May all written and done up in ribbons by “brain trusters” 
with a flair for legalistic jargon. Its humane and public-spirited 
objectives were simple—to put a bottom to wages and a top to 
hours in interstate industries. These objectives could have been 
set down in 100 simple words of American. Instead, the 
law contained 11,000 words. And, instead of merely outlawing 
wages and hours that no decent American employer has a right to 
demand of workers, the bill set up a bureaucratic board and 
endowed it with powers to invade the higher wage and hour 
brackets at their will. Like N. R. A., it meant well, but it was too 
ambitious. 

Well, when it got to the House in a somewhat simplified form 
and was hung up in committee by southern and A. F. of L. opposi- 
tion, its new mother, Representative Mary Norton, brought in 129 
last-minute House Labor Committee amendments, further con- 
fusing its purpose and meaning. Finally, in a desperate and log- 
rolling effort to pass it at any price, its sponsors agreed to exempt 
mining, milling, smelting, oil, agriculture, and what not, making 
the whole thing a sorry joke on the workers whose living standards 
it was designed to raise. And when it went to a vote it was a 
mush of concession and a shining example of how not to prepare 
and pass Federal law. 

Why, we wonder, did not the administration pave the way for 
this highly important reform as it paved the way for the Social 
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Security Act of 1935? Then the White House called in the Nation's 
best economists, actuaries, and other experts and let them sit for 
nearly a year before they recommended a bill. The measure the 
White House sent to Congress may not have been perfect, but it 
passed without delay or confusion--and it’s working. England, 
too, does better with its expert royal commissions which help 
frame important social and economic reforms. 

Had the administration followed the same formula it did in 
framing social-security legislation, we believe the wage-hour bill 
would have had easy going in Congress. 


May I add, Mr. Speaker, that it is well known that I per- 
sonally favor a reasonable and fair wage and hour bill. I 
have so stated on many occasions. During my many years 
in public life I have consistently supported labor, organized 
and unorganized. It is my desire to better living conditions 
of the workingmen, women, and children. I am unalterably 
opposed to child labor with its sweatshops and starvation 
wages, and I was hopeful of being able to support the wage 
and hour bill when I voted to take it away from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and consider it. 

When the Committee on Labor presented the House with 
129 last-minute amendments, few of which originated in 
or with that committee, and when it had grown to an 11,000- 
word, meaningless monstrosity, I decided that the only prac~< 
tical and sensible action to take was to send it back to the 
committee and give Members time to work out a simple, con< 
structive measure that members of the Labor Committee, as 
well as other Members of Congress, could understand, and 
when passed could reasonably be construed and enforced. 

It is to be hoped that a sane, reasonable wage and hour 
bill will be presented to the Congress in the near future. I 
shall gladly support such a measure. 





Rolling Our Own Logs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 





ARTICLE BY HON. HENRY G. TEIGAN, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. TEIGAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following magazine 
article written by myself: 


ROLLING OUR OWN LOGS 
(By Representative Henry G. TEIGAN) 


“Farmers and workers are both members of the producing class. 
Both are exploited by organized wealth, and an injury to one is 
an injury to the other.” In these words a Nocth Dakota farmer 
once described to me the economic situation as he then saw it. 
It seemed strange, though interesting, to me at the time, but as 
time passed on and I began to delve into books on economics, 
this farmer’s view began to look like a prophecy. 

Thus it is not altogether a coircidence that a farm bill and a 
bill regulating wages and hours in the interests of industrial 
workers should be up for consideration in Congress at the same 
time. 

On December 2, Members of the House of Representatives were 
debating the farm bill, otherwise known as the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1937. But while we talked about farmers, we 
were worrying about workers. Eight signatures were still needed 
to release the wage and hour bill from the stranglehold of the 
Rules Committee. Eight signatures and only 48 hours to go. 

Everybody now knows what happened; the two hundred and 
eighteenth signature to the petition to discharge the Rules Com- 
mittee at long last set the House free to consider a measure which 
already in the last session had the support of a clear majority. 
When the last name was appended to the petition on the Speaker's 
desk, the House broke into spontaneous applause. That applause 
was echoed by thousands of trade-unionists throughout the coun- 
try, and by thousands of poorly paid workers still unorganized. 

In that session on December 2 something happened which was 
of historic importance to American workers and farmers. The 
fight for the farm bill and the fight for the wage and hour bill 
had become one. “Logrolling! Horse trading!"—so the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Hamitron Prsn, charged. 
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When the House convened at noon, Mr. Fisn introduced a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of charges that “everything has 
been swapped but the Capitol.” The gentleman from New York, 
moreover, called the newspapers on what Mr. Dries, of Texas, and 
Mr. Rosertson, of Virginia, had said. 

The terms “logrolling” and “horse trading” do not sound good 
to the average American’s ear. In years gone by it has meant the 
trading of votes in Congress by the gentlemen of big business 
in their efforts to improve their methods of plundering the peo- 
ple. Now the so-called “logrolling” and “horse trading” was being 
done by Members from rural districts and those from industrial 
districts. That is to say, the workers’ representatives and the 
farmers’ representatives were getting together in their common 
objective to get away in some measure from the plundering of 
organized wealth. The reactionaries in and out of Congress were 
appalled, shocked, and amazed at the unholy performance. They 
“had never seen anything like it before.” 

It was quite true; they never had. Old hands at barter, accus- 
tomed to seeing the rights of workers and the rights of farmers 
gambled away in a series of “trades” that benefited only their 
common enemies, they were seeing something new under the old 
capitalist sun. They were seeing the practical beginnings of 
farmer-labor unity. 

It wasn’t a “trade” that won votes for the farm bill and signa- 
tures for the wage and hour bill. It was united support for 
two measures inseparably impcrtant to the welfare of those who 
till the soil and turn the wheels of industry. Without some kind 
of farm aid, workers would lose a large part of their rural market. 
Without a floor for wages and a ceiling for hours of work, farmers 
would feel the burden of “surplus” food which workers had no 
money to buy. It wasn’t workers against farmers and farmers 
against workers, each trying to drive the sharpest bargain. It was 
workers and farmers together against the profits of trusts and 
middlemen. It was workers and farmers against the very voices 
which shouted “horse trading.” 

Minnesota is a Farmer-Labor State, and so this question of coop- 
eration between farmers and workers is not a new one to our 
congressional delegation. We have been watching the country for 
signs of its growth. And we have seen the signs. There was the 
convention in Denver last summer, where cannery, agricultural, 
packing, and allied workers, including the sharecroppers, formed 
the United Cannery, Agricuitural, Packing, and Allied Workers of 
America. There was the statement of John L. Lewis, addressing 
himself to the working farmers: 

“If the working farmers of America have a great stake in the 
C. I. O.’s crusade to raise the level of living of the working people 
of this country * * *. Only when the industrial workers, 
steadily marching toward higher standards of living, can buy the 
farm products they need, will the farm problem be solved.” 

Labor, organ of the railroad brotherhoods and other railway 
organizations, has for years championed the cause of the farmers 
in their fight for legislation at Washington. And in Minnesota 
the entire trade-union movement, including the State federation 
of labor, has consistently supported legislation in the interests of 
the farmer. J 

Farmers have responded warmly to the proffered friendship of or- 
ganized city workers. In Oklahoma City the Farmers’ Union at its 
recent national convention expressed support for the workers in their 
struggle for a decent living, while preparing to engage in a similar 
struggle in the interests of the toiling farmers. In South Dakota 
the other day a conference on progressive legislation brought 
together representatives of both farm and labor groups. In Mon- 
tana, in Pennsylvania, in Alabama, the Farmers’ Union conventions 
have helped to break down the boss-made barriers which too long 
have separated farmers and workers. 

On October 4 of this year Governor Benson called the Minne- 
sota Farm Conference at St. Paul, to which flocked more than 
1,000 of Minnesota’s dirt farmers. The conference program states 
the case: 

“In Minnesota the farmer and the worker have cooperated to 
win many victories. The practice should be extended to the whole 
Nation, for the cure for agriculture’s ills must be brought about 
mainly on a national scale. Propaganda of the big mewspapers 
and others trying to show that the farmer and worker have little 
in common should be promptly exposed. Figures show that farm 
income rises with income of the industrial worker, and vice 
versa.” 

These were some of the straws that showed us that the wind 
was blowing from the direction of growing farmer-labor unity. It 
takes quite a breeze out through the country to stir the air in 
Congress. But in this special session, for all its efforts to stifle the 
popular voice, the air is beginning to stir with fresh currents. 
The merging of the farm bill and the wage and hour bill into 
one issue—the issue of all the people against their oppressors— 
showed that this is true. 

Farmers and workers put the heat on. That’s why the wage 
and hour bill was dragged away from the Rules Committee and 
why the farm bill passed. It was a new kind of heat. Workers 
plugged for farmers, farmers plugged for workers. That was the 
kind of heat they put on me. Nine farm organizations from six 
States wrote me urging support of the wage and hour bill. They 
said: 

“We deplore and condemn any attempt to divide the forces of 
farmers and labor. We particularly condemn attempts to make it 
appear that farmers are opposed to Federal legislation establishing 
minimum wages and decent working standards.” 





Gov. Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, sent me a telegram on the 
pending bill. I cherish that telegram because it expresses the 
philosophy of a great statesman, a Governor who serves a Farmer- 
Labor State by fully representing the interests of all its people 
In part Governor Benson's telegram said 


it imperative that both groups and their congressional representa- 
tives work in the closest cooperation. I urge that you do every- 
thing possible to prevent predatory interests who oppose both 
farmers and wage earners from creating friction and discord in 
farmer-labor relationships.” 

That was the kind of heat the folk back home put on me. It’s 
the kind of heat that warms a Farmer-Labor Congressman's heart. 
It’s the kind of heat that must radiate from every part of the 
country if we are to defeat the attacks now being made on the 
living standards of the whole population. 

Farmer-labor unity is on the way, but it isn’t here yet. Passage 
of the wage and hour bill and of a real farm bill which—which I 
fear won't happen at this session—will represent a victory for the 
beginnings of this unity. Ful unity, with the incomparably 
greater strength it would bring to our whole people, could achieve 
far more than these inadequate measures. For, just as unity is 
now only embryonic, the farm and labor bills for which we strug- 
gle are only half measures which fall far short of the people's need. 
The farm bill, in addition to its faults of complexity and adminis- 
trative difficulty, perpetuates the philosophy of scarcity and de- 
stroys food while millions hunger. Its benefits will not filter down 
to the lowest strata of farmers, and the old inequities made familiar 
by the A. A. A. will still oppress sharecroppers and tenants. The 
wage and hour bill excludes millions of needy and underpaid 
workers from its benefits. 

Obviously these bills do not solve the economic problems of 
our country. Solution must wait on the maturity of that coopera- 
tion between workers and farmers, between town and country, 
which has just begun to flower. Unity must broaden as well as 
deepen before we can press on to more complete solutions of 
our problems than are contemplated by this Congress. Small- 
business men and professional people must join with workers and 
farmers, awakening to the common dangers which threaten us all. 

Meanwhile, there are other things to be done first. Progressive 
groups throughout the country have the task of nurturing and 
strengthening the lusty infant of farmer-labor unity. Their suc- 
cess will help us in Congress to carry out the President’s legislative 
program, to stop threatened relief cuts, and Budget balancing. 
Our small victories will, in turn, stimulate the drive for greater 
unity outside of Congress. The release of the wage and hour 
bill, won during farm debate, should provide a lesson for any who 
doubt that it is unity which decides. 

Our enemies called it logrolling and horse trading. But this 
collective action of workers and farmers had nothing in common 
with the shady transactions of slick politicians. Workers and 
farmers made not a trade but a partnership. No wonder the 
tories lamented and deplored. They never saw anything like it 
before. But they are going to see more of it in the time to come, 
and the more they see the less they’ll like it. It isn’t horse trad- 
ings, it’s putting your horses in double harness and driving a 
team. It’s the way to get places. Workers and farmers are on 
their way. 


Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the wage and hour bill, one 
of the greatest pieces of humane legislation ever to come 
before the Congress of the United States, was during the past 
week slowly dismembered and, finally, on last Friday evening 
was given its death blow. This action by the House of 
Representatives is most regrettable. 

The Congress was called to meet in special session on No- 
vember 15 by our great President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
for the purpose of enacting legislation that would have 
proven of great benefit to that underprivileged class of our 
people who for long years and still are working extremely 
long hours for wages that are disgraceful to a great country 
such as ours. Early last spring, on May 24, 1937, the Presi- 
dent sent to the Congress a message in which he requested 
that legislation be enacted that would protect a large num- 
ber of our people, estimated at some 12,000,000, who were 
employed under substandard labor conditions; and when we 
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failed to enact such legislation before adjournment of the 
regular session on August 21, he deemed it not only desirable 
but necessary, because of existing conditions, to call us back 
for an extraordinary session of the Congress. 

The enactment of wage and hour legislation would have 
been a step forward in our efforts to remove from our eco- 
nomic system part of the condition of serfdom and slavery 
which still remains, but it would also have been a redemp- 
tion of the pledge made by our great party at its national 
convention held at Philadelphia in June 1936. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no quarrel with the opponents of this 
legislation who are sincere in their belief that it is not good 
legislation or that it would not accomplish that which we, 
the supporters of this bill, believed it would. I have no 
patience, however, with the outside influences which waged 
such a bitter campaign against this humane legislation 
under the guise of being the friends of labor, while in reality 
being its enemies. Past history reveals that most of those 
who sponsored the campaign of opposition were the same 
people who fought such legislation in their home States. 
The force of their attack was based publicly against differ- 
entials, but the real reason for their fight was that they are 
opposed to wage and hour legislation in any form. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the idea of differentials 
because I believe that regardless of the section in which a 
worker may live that worker is entitled to a living wage and 
not to sweatshop wages of two, five, or eight dollars a week 
for anywhere from 48 to 60 hours of labor. It has been 
said many times during the debate on this legislation that 
approximately 12,000,000 persons would be benefited by this 
type of legislation, which to me means that there are many 
of our countrymen who are now engaged in employment 
by employers who do not seem to realize or do not want to 
realize that they are dealing with human beings. 

I voted for the American Federation of Labor amend- 
ment to wipe out differentials, but that amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 162 to 131. Failure to eliminate dif- 
ferentials did not give us license to destroy the legislation. 
I believe that a half of loaf is better than no bread at all, 
and for that reason I voted against the motion to recom- 
mit because I realized that a vote to recommit was a vote 
to kill the bill. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that when Members of 
Congress go home during the holiday season and meet their 
constituents they will be made to see what a grave error 
they committed and that when we meet again for the 
regular session in January they may have a change of heart 
and support a new wage and hour Dill. 

It is most regrettable that while pretending to be friendly 
toward labor the members of the Republican Party voted 
almost to a man to kill the bill, only five of them having 
the courage to vote against recommittal. 

O Mr. Speaker, how true is that Biblical quotation, “By 
their acts ye shall know them.” 


Merry Christmas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House: 


Christmas is here 

And another year 

Is just around the corner. 
But ere this one ends 

Your scribe extends, 

Tho’ time is fleeting, 

A word of greeting 

To friends around the corner. 


Recent months have been bad, 

But why be sad, 

With prosperity around the corner? 
Oh, how we'll shout 

When it comes out 

From its place of hiding 

To the waves we're riding— 

As we anxiously watch the corner. 


Pa’s been broke, 

Which is no joke— 

No matter what the corner; 
But the kids are well, 

And that is swell, 

So we still can look 

For the pleasant nook— 
Around that elusive corner. 


Our pants are thin; 

The breeze comes in 

From every windy corner. 

It gets our goat, 

But we're in the same boat, 
As you and I suffer 

Like every poor duffer— 
Standing on the wrong corner, 


It’s fun to live 

And great to give 

Our share in finding the corner, 
And we'll find it sooner 

If we keep a sense of humor, 

For isn’t life “the berries,” 

Or maybe a “bowl of cherries”— 
Regardless of any old corner. 


We've gained in friends 

And it makes amends 

For sharp points of the corner. 
They give us a smile 

That shortens the mile, 

And eases the load, 

As we seek the road— 

That leads around the corner. 


God has been good 

With health ard food, 

As He helps us nearer the corner. 
And if we help too 

In the year that’s new, 

He may point the way 

At an early day— 

Taking us around the corner. 


So Merry Xmas to you, 

And happiness too, 

Good friemls this side of the corner, 
May the fates be kind 

To your dear ones and mine— 
It’s the best we can ask 

As we face our task 

Of getting them ‘round the corner. 


Elmer Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL 
OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


ARTICLE BY WILL P. KENNEDY IN THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. PETTENGILL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Washington Star, which contains a very fine 
tribute to Elmer Lewis, superintendent of the House Docu- 
ment room. 

CAPITAL SIDELIGHTS 
(By Will P. Kennedy) 

“Elmer” is a name to conjure with at the Capitol—he’s a House 
employee, but called upon for service by most of the Senators and 
their office help. He was born on a farm near Stoughton, Wis. 
but for about 20 years has been practically indispensable in helping 
to put through legislation. Incidentally, he has been an under- 
cover benefactor to most of the high-school and college debaters 
throughout the country. He has given important service to every 
State in the Union by helping the Members of Congress do things 
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for their districts. Although there is today not much “peace on 
earth,” Elmer lives up very religiously to his creed of “good will 
toward men.” 

Elmer Lewis, superintendent of the House document room, is well 
worth the study of psychiatrists and psychologists, pathologists, 
and others of such breed, for he has a peculiar gift or ability. He 
describes himself as “just a freak of nature.” He has a card cata- 
log mind—more than that, he has a number-registering mind. It’s 
absolutely uncanny the way he can give you the number of any 
bill or report without stopping to think, and invariably he will 
look it up in his card catalog and cross index, which always con- 
firms his mind record. Veteran Members and employees frankly 
admit that they have never known Elmer to give a wrong number. 

For two decades he has given intensive study and drudgerous 
routine work, fitting himself for the exacting duties of his office. 
He is a walking encyclopedia on legislative measures. Not content 
with merely storing bills and documents and passing them out on 
request, Elmer has been studious how that office can give more 
helpful service, and has thought far ahead of the Members. His 
domain is a labyrinth of between the walls passages, caverns in 
the cellar of the Capitol, alcoves on the terraces—all sorts of 
cubbyholes and niches. There is nothing efficient about the 
layout of his quarters. All the efficiency there is was Elmer-made. 
One of his first innovations was the grouping of laws on every 
subject so that they are now ready for access. 

In his pigeonhole office just off Statuary Hall he sits on a 
revolving desk chair and can place his fingers unerringly on a 
card reference to any law or legislative proposal, reports thereon, 
and related information. He has more right in his mind on any 
particular piece of legislation than a trained research student could 
gather elsewhere in a whole day’s work. Thus he has made himself 
one of the most important cogs in the legislative machinery—and 
few days pass but some Member in the heat of debate on the floor 
sends an SOS to Elmer for hurry-up information essential to the 
cause for which he is forensically battling. He has had an impor- 
tant part in engineering some of the most important measures in the 
past decade—but always stays modestly in the background, but 
always ready when needed. 

Some of the treasured records in his office date back 150 years— 
documents of the Eighth and Ninth Congresses—1803 to 1807— 
and some House records that go back to 1780. In one small 
circular room he has assembled all laws dating back to the Forty- 
fifth Congress. He does his own typewriting and answers per- 
sonally all calls from any of the 96 Senators, 435 House Mem- 
bers, four nonvoting Delegates or Commissioners, and their entire 
entourage. He has large envelopes filled with all available data 
on the major measures under consideration or of timely im- 
portance ready to be delivered to Members as they seek info 
tion on those subjects. He has developed a system of collecting 
speeches and other valuable information on current subjects, so 
that when a Senator or House Members get requests from high- 
school cr college debaters, Elmer can immediately hand them the 
best material on both sides of the given question. 

Elmer is always pleasant, courteous, willing, helpful, efficient, 
and unhurried. He knows all the answers—and the numbers. 





Wages and Hours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, when the Senate and House 
Labor Committees held a public hearing on the wage and 
hour bill, many people from different parts of the country 
testified before the joint committee. One of those who testi- 
fied was an outstanding economist who maintained that if 
the wage and hour bill should be enacted into law, about one 
and one-half million people would be given employment. I 
asked Mr. Henderson, the economist, “If we should enact into 
law a 5-day 30-hour workweek bill, how many people would 
be given employment?” He stated “about seven and a half 
million.” 

If the wage and hour bill will abolish sweatshops, child 
labor, and the slum districts in our country, no one should 
hesitate to vote for such a constructive, progressive, and hu- 
mane piece of legislation. 

I hope that the time is not far off when we shall enact into 
law legislation which will give permanent employment at a 
living wage to all of the people who are physically able to 
work. There is not any reason why any person who is men- 





tally and physically fit to work should be deprived of em- 
ployment. There is plenty of work to do for every one in 
our country. It is estimated that the value of all our de- 
veloped possessions in this country amounts to about $350,- 
000,000,000. This figure appears to be large, but it is small 
when compared with the value of our undeveloped resources 
which amounts to trillions of dollars. If Congress would pass 
legislation to give employment to the millions who are now 
out of work and see to it that every person who is employed 
obtains a saving wage, there would not be such a thing as 
poverty in the United States. People would not be com- 
pelled to live in slum districts and the Government would 
not be spending $15,000,000,000 annually for the enforce- 
ment of law in order to protect society against criminals. 
Slum districts are, to a large extent, responsible for a great 
deal of the crime which is existing in our land today. 
[Applause.] 





Letter To Hon. Frank R. MeNinch, Chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the REcorD, I include the following letter sent by 
me to Hon. Frank R. McNinch, Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and wish to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
I was glad to note in the press of December 19 that appar- 
ently my letter to Chairman McNinch resulted, in part, to 
influencing this derelict body known as the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to at least pretend that they are 
serving the American people by asking for a script of the 
obnoxious Mae West program broadcast over the network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. on December 12. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be evident to every Member of the 
Congress that the American people will be forced from time 
to time to tolerate the continued ravishing of the ears of 
our people so long as we indolently or for some unknown 
reason fail to function in making a thorough investigation 
by the Congress of the activities of this lobbyist and vested 
interest controlled so-called public-service body. I am hope- 
ful that the Congress will soon act favorably on one of the 
many resolutions pending in the Rules Committee for a 
congressional investigation of the Federal Communications 
Commission and the radio industry. 


My Dear CHAIRMAN: During the past week I have received a 
volume of complaints from people of my district protesting against 
the indecency resorted to by the National Broadcasting Co. in its 
efforts to enlarge the sales opportunities of Chase & Sanborn’s 
coffees. These complaints substantially indicate that your Com- 
mission has been derelict, to say the least, in its enforcement of 
section 326 of the Communications Act of 1934, which section di- 
rects your Commission to prevent the broadcasting of radio pro- 
grams which are indecent, profane, or obscene. 

While it is common knowledge in the Congress of the United 
States that the radio lobbyists, maintained at tremendous expense 
by the licensees of your Commission, have all but run the Com- 
mission, it seems to me that when your Commission permits the 
ravishing of the American home by the pouring into the ears of 
millions of decent God-fearing, law-abiding American people a 
program so indecent that it violates the sensibilities of even those 
who are familiar with the burlesquing of historical events, I think 
it time that your Commission should either function in the inter- 
ests of the American people or admit your incompetence and per- 
mit the President of the United States to place men on your Com- 
mission who will function in the interest of and for the benefit of 
the American people rather than to the satellites acting for the 
additional enrichment of a privileged few. 

My brother, the late Congressman William P. Connery, Jr. 
realizing the conditions existing in radio, has pending before the 
Congress a resolution calling for a congressional investigation. It 
is my intention in the early days of the regular session of Congress 
to urge the passage of this very much needed legislation solely 
in the interest of the American people. 
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Despite the desire of Congress for a thorough investigation of 
the unsavory conditions existing within and on the part of your 
Commission, I sincerely trust that your Commission will at least 
indicate its own sense of honor by revoking the license issued by 
your Commission to the radio station which originated this, to 
say the least, indecent radio broadcast. 

Incidentally, may I inquire if it is true that the president of the 
National Broadcasting Co. personally authorized in advance the 
broadcasting of this program, knowing it to be of a lewd and 
lascivious character? 

I will appreciate an early response to this protest and inquiry. 
Very truly yours, 





LAWRENCE J. CONNERY. 


The Washington Herald of Sunday, December 19, quotes a 
comment given out by a Member of the other body, which 
comment I deem of interest to the Members of the House. 
I believe the quotation is self-explanatory and needs no 
comment from me. The article, in part, follows: 


Senator Wurre, Republican from Maine, introduced the resolu- 
tion for the investigation, which was reported favorably by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee last August and scheduled 
for early action at the next session of Congress. As a member of 
the four-man American delegation named by the President, Senator 
WHiITE will be away from this country for most of this session. 


RESTS WITH WHEELER 


“Whether the radio investigation will be pushed ts now up to 
Senator BurToN K. WHEELER, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee,” Senator WHITE said yesterday. 

“If WHEELER wants to push it, that’s all right with me,” said 
Wuirte, “but if WHEELER feels he has enough on his hands with the 
railroad investigation and does not want to take the responsibility, 
that would be all right with me, too.” 

Asked whether he thought his appointment to the delegation 
was an attempt to get him out of the country and sidetrack the 
probe, White replied: 

“Not at all. At least I shouldn't like to think so.” 

DELAY JUSTIFIED 

“Besides,” he added, “ever since there has been the change in 
personnel (referring to the naming of Frank R. McNinch and T. A. 
M. Craven to the Commission) I have felt there was some justifi- 
cation for the delay.” 

Last August when a resolution for an investigation of the F. C. C. 
was introduced in the House, Senator White reiterated his inten- 
tion of pressing for action on his resolution, saying: 

“With two new men joining the Commission now the necessity 
of such an investigation is greater. The new members should 
understand fully what has been going on in the Commission.” 


Federal Incorporation Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, OF WYO- 
MING, DECEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered on 
Sunday last by the Honorable JosEpH C. O’MaHoney, senior 
Senator from Wyoming, on the subject of a Federal incor- 
poration law. I hope all Senators will have an opportunity 
to read the address, for I make the prediction that the pro- 
posed solution offered by the Senator from Wyoming will 
soon receive the serious consideration of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Shall we have a Federal incorporation law? 

The answer to this question is an emphatic “yes.” 

We must have a Federal incorporation law if we are to have 
the slightest chance of achieving permanent prosperity. 

There is no other apparent means of liberating private business 
from the twin evils that beset it—monopolistic interference upon 
the one hand and Government interference upon the other, Pri- 
vate business cannot thrive against either of these obstacles. The 
tragedy of our situation—and it is a tragedy—is that although 
almost every political and business leader acknowledges that there 
can be no solution of the economic problem until private business 
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has been stimulated to new activity, most of them look either to 
big business or to big Government for salvation, in complete dis- 
regard of the fact that private business cannot long survive under 
either big business or big Government. 

Failure in the past of both business leaders and political leaders 
to grasp this clear lesson of experience is the principal obstacle to 
recovery. 

I am aware that businessmen look with suspicion on the sug- 
gestion that all corporations engaged in interstate and foreign 
commerce should derive their charters from the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are apprehensive that it would mean more Govern- 
ment interference in private activities, more centralization of 
power in Washington, more discretion in the hands of Govern- 
ment agents. Not having had the opportunity to examine the pro- 
posal in detail, they jump to the conclusion that, if adopted, it 
would result in making more rigid and more extensive the discre- 
tionary controls over private enterprises which we call regimenta- 
tion. 

Nothing could be further from the fact. It is because I want 
to make business free that I am urging Federal incorporation, and 
every passing day strengthens my conviction that the only way to 
save the America of which we have been so proud, the only way 
to preserve the democratic institutions which we all love, is to 
adopt this principle. 

Let us, however, first analyze the problem and ask ourselves, “Is 
it national or local in its scope?’’ The answer will come at once to 
every tongue. It is a national problem. Commerce spans the con- 
tinent. From ocean to ocean and even across the seas its influence 
expands. It overflows State boundaries and even national bound- 
aries. Prosperity or depression, whichever it may be at the moment, 
is the result of causes that are wholly beyond the power of any 
mere local authorities to affect. The people have always recognized 
this fact. They have always held the National Government respon- 
sible for results. Every realist knows that administrations which sit 
in times of prosperity receive popular approval and those which sit 
in times of depression are punished by popular condemnation. 

Indeed, it was a depression—that of 1893—that brought into 
existence the National Association of Manufacturers, the able 
president of which, Mr. Warner, will participate in this discussion 
tonight. He and I are on a national hook-up talking about a 
national problem, and the national organization which he repre- 
sents lists among its stated objects— 

. (1) The promotion of the industrial interests of the United 
tates. 

(2) The fostering of the domestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States. 

(3) The betterment of the relations between employer and 
employee. 

(4) The protection of the individual liberty and rights of em- 
ployer and employee. 

(5) The education of the public in the principles of individual 
liberty and ownership of property. 

(6) The support of legislation in furtherance of these principles 
and opposition to legislation in derogation thereof. 

It must be acknowledged, therefore, that we are dealing with a 
national issue. 

Now, why do I say that we must have a national incorporation 
law if we are to substitute order for chaos in the industrial and 
economic field? Because the bulk of this commerce on which our 
very lives, individually and nationally, depend is carried on by 
interstate corporations, which, because they are created by the 
States, are able to escape national responsibility. 

The statesman does not live who can lay a permanent basis for 
national prosperity so long as the States are permitted to issue 
unrestricted charters to the national corporations which are the 
most essential instrumentality of interstate commerce. 

We are today in as great need of a national rule for national 
commerce as we were for a national Constitution 150 years ago. 
It was commercial chaos immediately following the Revolutionary 
War that led to the calling of the Constitutional Convention. No 
one can read the Constitution without realizing that it was the 
intention of the framers to give the Federal Government complete 
control over national commerce. 

They gave to Congress the power to coin money, the measuring 
rod of commerce, and to fix its value. They gave to Congress the 
power to establish post offices and post roads, the only means of 
commercial communication then existing. They gave to Congress 
the power to pass a uniform national bankruptcy law, because 
even then the close dependence of national prosperity on local 
failures was clearly recognized. Finally, in all-embracing terms, 
they gave Congress the absolutely plenary power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, and among the several States and 
with the Indian tribes.” 

This purpose has been defeated by the modern corporation. At 
the time the Constitution was drafted corporations were prac- 
tically unknown. It was not until after the Civil War that these 
new artificial agencies, created by the States, began to invade the 
field of interstate and foreign commerce. Their importance to 
the national life, their power for good and evil, was not fully 
understood, and Congress made no effort to prescribe their powers 
and public responsibilities. They were looked upon as local, not 
national, agencies. When they began to expand, crushing competi- 
tion and bringing about the concentration of economic power, 
Congress began to pass antitrust laws and regulatory measures of 
one kind or another; but these were all ineffective, because the 
loose incorporation laws of a few States afforded an avenue of 
escape from every effort of Congress to protect individual private 
enterprise from the encroachment of big business. 
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The States, from which the framers of the Constitution had ex- 
pres sly withdrawn all power and jurisdiction over interstate and 
foreign commerce, began to vie with one another in granting un- 
limited powers to these artificial agencies to carry on that very 
commerce. 

One corporation, established for the purpose of securing corporate 
charters in the State of Delaware, and maintaining offices in 
Europe as well as throughout the United States, a few years ago 
published a pamphlet to show the advantages, from the point of 
view of the incorporator, of taking out a Delaware charter. From 
this document I quote the following summary: 


“REASONS FOR INCORPORATING IN DELAWARE 


“No requirements as to residence of incorporators or directors. 
“A broad charter may be obtained with no undue formalities. 
“Organization meetings may be held without the State. 

“Voting trusts authorized. 

“Capitalization may be any amount not less than $2,000. 

“No-par-value shares of any class may be created without indi- 
cating a stated capital. 

“No State stamp. tax on stock. 

“Judgment of directors upon issuance of stock is conclusive in 
the absence of fraud. 

“Stockholders’ and directors’ meetings may be held without the 
State. 

“No complicated State reports or financial statements required. 

“Organization fees and annual taxes are less than in other 
States. 

“No State income tax on corporations. Nonresidents are not 
taxed on their holdings of stock in Delaware corporations. 

“No inheritance tax on nonresident stockholders.” 

Thus, it is unmistakable that the primary purposes of the Dela- 
ware incorporation law is to allow incorporators to evade public 
responsibility. Ninety percent of the corporations of the country 
may be well managed by honest and devoted men, but while 10 
percent may take advantage of laws like that of Delaware there 
can be no safety for the investor, for labor, or for the consuming 
public. Even for the small businessman who in every State in 
the Union finds himself being steadily crowded out of business by 
national corporations which have received thelr charters, not from 
the Federal Government but from the States, there can be no 
safety. For the well-managed, honest corporation there cannot 
be that certainty and security which would arise from a national 
incorporation law. Moreover, for the public at large, for the in- 
dividual citizen, there can be no protection from the restrictive 
effects of progressive concentration of economic power so long 
as we suffer the present lack of an enforceable, uniform, national 
rule. 

The State of Delaware has a population of only 238,000. It 
creates and projects into the field of national commerce—over 
which it exercises no jurisdiction—thousands of corporations to 
engage in that commerce, agencies that intimately affect the lives 
of millions, millions of employees, and millions of small business- 
men, indeed, thousands of small corporations, who cannot protect 
themselves, because the States in which they live are powerless to 
shield them against the activities of national corporations created 
by the States and because the Federal Government does not have 
a national incorporation law. 

The absence of such a law has been the direct cause of the 
growth of the Federal bureaucracy. The people, resisting the re- 
strictive effects of what we call “big business,” demanding that 
something be done, have turned to Washington, and, beginning 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1887—50 years ago— 
they have been multiplying boards and commissions to which 
have been given greater and greater degrees of discretionary au- 
thority over the lives of the people. This cannot be permitted to 
continue if democratic institutions are to survive. “Big govern- 
ment” tends inevitably to become dictatorial, as developments in 
other continents demonstrate, and, in the face of dictatorship, lib- 
erty disappears. But it likewise vanishes in the face of economic 
dictatorship. 

From these two evils, Federal incorporation offers release. “How 
can that be so?” someone asks, “Your bill would give the Federal 
Trade Commission the power of life and death over all business.” 
Not so. That conclusion is the understandable result of habits 
of thought formed during a generation. Because for 50 years we 
have been giving boards and commissions discretionary authority, 
it is assumed that a Federal incorporation law would also clothe 
the Trade Commission with such power. I can only say that it is 
not the intention to do so. On the contrary, it is the purpose to 
withhold discretionary power from the Commission and to pre- 
scribe corporate powers so clearly that all doubts would be re- 
duced to a minimum. I would not give the Federal Trade Com- 
mission power to lay down a single requirement that was not ex- 
plicitly set forth in the law. The Federal incorporation system 
that I envisage would be such that the corporate recipients of a 
license or charter would know the exact boundaries of their powers, 
duties, and responsibilities. 

The ideal law would be self-enforcing, requiring only clerical or 
ministerial acts on the part of the Commission and vesting puni- 
tive jurisdiction in the courts. Punitive power would never have 
to be excrcised by a commission if corporate charters did not give 
the corporate power allowed by States like Delaware, by which 
investors, stockholders, workers, and the general public are alike 
victimized. 

Are you fearful of such a system? ‘Then how about national 
incorporation of banks? During the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln a law was passed establishing national banks. There is not 
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One thing is needful, a formal national conference, sumr 
by authority of law, free from partisan influence, in whic} 
try, labor, and the public alike should be represented, and 
which should be committed the duty of drafting what might be 
called an economic constitution to be submitted to Congress. 
Such a national conference is provided for in the bill which Sena- 
tor Boran and I have introduced in the United States Senate. It 
is the basis on which men of good will in commerce and industry, 
in labor and government may unite in the common cause of social 
justice and prosperity. 

Ours ts an industrial civilization, very different from that which 
existed during the first century of our national life he trend 
of the population has been from the farm to the city where huge 
numbers are employed by corporations. 

The experience of the Works Progress Administration has proved 
that the problem of unemployment is almost entirely industrial 
Less than 7 percent of Works Progress Administration expendi- 
tures are in strictly rural areas. In fact, 20 percent of these ex- 
penditures are in the five largest industrial cities, and a special 
study of the relief rolls shows that 88 percent of the persons on 
relief either came from nonagricultural industries or were made 
up of inexperienced persons who had not yet had the opportunity 
to work in industry. 

Every year 500,000 young men and women, just reaching work- 
ing age, pour into the ranks of the huge army available for indus- 
try. Unless the door of opportunity is opened to them they will 
become a liability rather than an asset to the Nation. Sustained 
upon a security wage, forced to subsist upon the meanest mini- 
mum, they will not furnish a market for either agriculture or 
industry. And we shall find ourselves in a downward spiral that 
can end only in disaster. 

Recognizing that the modern corporation has become the essen- 
tial instrumentality of modern commerce, that most of those em- 
ployed in industry are employed by corporations, and that in the 
absence of a Federal corporate policy, the unrestricted corporation 
of the Delaware type has been a device by which concentration 
of economic power and wealth has proceeded at such a pace that 
Ferdinand Lundberg can write a book to show that 60 families 
control the economy of the land, how is it possible to avoid the 
conclusion that to preserve the Nation itself we must write a 
national rule for national commerce? 

Remember “big business” has had its chance to give the country 
prosperity and has failed. In 1928, before the crash, millions were 
unemployed and millions of families were compelled to subsist on 
less than $1,000 a year. For 4 years now the Government has been 
priming the pum) with borrowed money, but unemployment is 
again increasing. Big Government promises no better results 
than big business. 

Why not give small business a chance? Why not try a really 
unrestricted competitive system for a change? Why not put an 
end to private price fixing and Government price fixing, both. 
Why not write a national corporation law which will free business 
from both monopolistic manipulation and Government inter- 
ference? 

The brain and conscience of America can do the job. 
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or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
Ol WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM B. WARNER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSCCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, this afternoon the Sen- 
ator from New York was good enough to request unanimous 
consent for the printing in the Appendix of the Rrecorp of a 
radio talk which I made last Sunday night upon the subject 
of Federal incorporation. Upon the same occasion Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Warner, president of the National Association of 
Maxufacturers, also discussed that subject. 

While I do not agree at all with Mr. Warner’s interpreta- 
tion of the bill introduced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] and myself, I feel that it would be improper if my 
talk should be published without his, I therefore ask 
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unanimous consent that Mr. Warner’s address may be pub- 
lished in the Recorp immediately following the address de- 
livered by myself. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


I feel privileged to appear as a cospeaker with Senator 
O’Manoney, and consider it my good fortune that this is not 
a debate wherein I might be expected to match Mr. O’MAHONEY’s 
skillful oratory. I am just a businessman, and my only excuse 
for speaking tonight is that the bill before Congress which we are 
discussing, the O’Mahoney-Borah Federal licensing bill, is directed 
at business. I do not desire to quarrel with the ideals at which 
Mr. O’MAnHoNEY aims in presenting this bill. I recognize the 
earnestmess of his desire and the sincerity of his purpose to 
make a constructive contribution to the national welfare. 

What troubles me is the difference between what the Senator 
says he wants to accomplish and my understanding of the means 
he would employ as set forth in this bill, which in its essence 
marks the end of free American enterprise and initiative. The 
measure is an umbrella of wishful thinking, raised to shelter the 
ideals of a Utopia, which in its imaginative creation ignores all 
existing facts and conditions. 

As I read the bill I feel as though I had a copy of some other 
measure than the one the Senator describes. The Senator's bill 
is generally regarded as applying only to corporations. But a 
careful examination reveals that the term “corporations,” as de- 
fined in the bill, includes not only companies, big and little, and 
partnerships but any “joint venture” or “other unincorporated 
venture.” Since the term “joint venture” refers to a group action, 
the term “unincorporated venture” can refer only to individual 
action. So while the Senator speaks of “corporation,” his legisla- 
tion speaks of individuals—millions of them, small, weak, and 
struggling, as well as large, strong, and prosperous. 

The Senator refers to the bill as being a regulation of interstate 
commerce. But the bill's definition of commerce does not conform 
with commerce as the courts have uniformly described it. Its defi- 
nition is far broader than the word itself. Commerce is defined 
to include “the collection of raw materials and equipment * * * 
for the production and the production therefrom of any article or 
commodity to enter the flow of, or which affects, commercial inter- 
course with foreign nations or among the several States * * * 
and the sale or transportation of any article so produced.” It 
seems obvious to me that this is an attempt to regulate all pro- 
duction, both industrial and agricultural, in addition to commerce. 

Thus this bill would reach every type of business enterprise, 
large or small, whether situated in metropolitan New York or in 
the vast nonindustrial regions of the ‘Senator’s own State of Wy- 
oming. And it is not confined to interstate commerce, but covers 
a variety of other things under its broad definition of commerce. 
I do not believe one can convert a cow’s horns into legs by calling 


them legs, and I do not believe one can convert local pursuits into | 


interstate commerce merely by calling them such, but that seems 
to be attempted in this bill. 

Now, I trust my auditors begin to realize the tremendous scope 
of the Senator's measure. It provides for the Federal licensing 
of corporations as defined in the act. Is the bill mild and per- 
suasive, not drastic, or compulsory? I will answer this with a 
question: If you as a wage earner were told that the company 
you work for must go out of business—and your job with it—if 
it failed or was unable to secure a license, or if its license was 
revoked for any violation, however trivial, would you regard that 
as mild, or would you think it pretty serious? 

Yet under this bill no business covered by it would be permitted 
to engage in commerce (including production) ff it fafled to secure 
a license, or if its license were revoked. And securing a license is 
not as simple as getting a marriage license, either, for the bill im- 
poses a large number of conditions or terms. These are among the 
regulatory provisions that further illustrate the scope of the 
measure, The umbrella it raises specifically covers existing Federal 
regulatory fields such as those embraced by the antitrust laws, the 
labor relations law, the Securities Act, and the Securities and 
Exchange Act, and others. The bill would put all these under one 
body—the Federal Trade Commission, to whom you must apply 
for your license. 

By what the Trade Commission puts in the license, it determines 
the manner in which the enterprise licensed shall conduct its 
business. Among other things it must promise to accept any con- 
gressional regulation of its State charter. It must accept the 
Commission's regulation of its employment relations. The bill deals 
with minimum wages; also fair wages. But there is pending in 
Congress a very far-reaching wage and hour control bill. 

One provision of the bill states that licensees shall not engage 
in dishonest or fraudulent trade practices or in unfair methods 
of competition, which are already unlawful, or may become so by 
order of the Commission. This provision is not objectionable in 
and of itself, but it becomes a dangerous one when coupled with 
the immediate and drastic license-revoking power proposed for the 
Trade Commission. The Commission already has jurisdiction over 
unfair methods of competition, and the legal machinery for elim- 
inating such practices is in existence. 

The bill contains provisions headed “Protection of investors.” 
These assume a need for stockholder protection which, in view of 
already existing State and Federal laws, does not exist. They 
would substitute the will of the Commission for that of stock- 
holders in the use of property and the disposition of earnings. 
They would enact a permanent profits-distribution tax such as 





has been outlawed by public opinion. The policy of attempting 
to limit the size of corporation surpluses by forcing the distribu- 
tion of earnings has so clearly appeared to be unwise that it is 
now in the process of being reconsidered by Congress. In short, 
this bill represents the ultimate in governmental regulation of 
business. 

We do not defend unfair competitive practices nor do we counte- 
nance improper working conditions. We believe in the wise and 
just enforcement of existing laws and we furthermore believe that 
the existing laws are entirely adequate. With most of these mat- 
ters already subject to regulation by various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, what then is the necessity or justification for 
the Federal licensing bill? Would the existing agencies be abol- 
ished or would there be set up under this bill a new and additional 
superstructure of control? 

Into the hands of one Government bureau would be placed the 
power of life or death over all private enterprise. The scope of 
the bill is even broader than the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Must this great Nation, which has assumed commercial 
leadership of the world through private enterprise, entrust all its 
business to a bureaucracy? Are a few men qualified to run our 
complex, delicate, and infinitely varied American industry? Is our 
industrial organization susceptible of so simple a handling? I 
doubt whether you think it is. The Trade Commission would have 
to employ a veritable army of experts if it takes over the responsi- 
bilities and the powers vested in it by this bill. 

An entirely new Federal set-up would be required. There is no 
present constitutional provision for the handling of Federal licens- 
ing of all business. It would involve a tremendous amount of 
physical work in bureaucratic organization and in corporate read- 
justment. It would break down the present State incorporation 

. It would mean the nationalization of industry and sub- 
stitute political for business management. 

There is a vital principle involved in this pill, one close to every 
American. In its attempt to substitute for private business initia- 
tive and judgment a Federal bureaucratic form of operation it 
deals a direct blow to our American industrial system. That is 
the most important issue before us. 

The anxiety that dominates the American mind today is not 
mere worry over the Federal incorporation bill or of excessive 
taxation, grave as those are. It has its root in the question of 
whether the foundations of the private-enterprise system are 
secure. People ask themselves, “Are we tending toward the crea- 
tion of a state which is not the servant of men but which makes 
men its servants?” They realize the world-wide struggle that is 
going on between individualism and collectivism. 

Are we going to continue to recognize fundamental, inalienable 
rights, or are we going to create a new society in which any right 
We may have is conferred upon us by the State, which determines 
the limitations at the time it makes the gift? That is funda- 
mental. This is the whole difference between the new States that 
have risen on the social wreckage of the Great War and the 
American conception. 

History has demonstrated time and time again that a people 
deprived of individual initiative and energy decline. 

I would be remiss itn my duty if I closed without a word in 
defense of our American system which has created employment 
for vast armies of workers, with the best pay and the most favor- 
able hours of any in the world, which has spread the ownership 
of industry among some 10,000,000 people, which by producing 
more and better goods at cheaper prices has raised the common 
standard of living in this country above that of any other in the 
history of the world. 

It is measures such as the O’Mahoney-Borah bill, held over the 
head of industry, that cause uncertainty and thus paralyze business 
progress and halt recovery. 


British War Debts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES AND A STATE- 
MENT BY HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on Friday, December 17, 
1937, there appeared in the Washington Times an editorial 
entitled “British View of War Debts.” On Monday, De- 
cember 20, 1937, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHip- 
STEAD] made a very able statement with reference to that 
editorial. I ask unanimous consent that the editorial and 
the statement of the Senator from Minnesota may be printed 
in the Appendix. 
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There being no objection, the editorial and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times, Friday, December 17, 1937] 
BRITISH VIEW OF Wark DEsTS 

Amid the general demand for payment of the allied war debts 
the question of how these debts can be paid has rarely been con- 
sidered. Many of us, perhaps, have thought that England or 
France or Italy could just mail us a check, or box up enough gold 
bullion and ship it over here. 

While the views herein expressed are not our own, we thought it 
might be interesting to see the other side of the picture. A distin- 
guished British economist who believes strongly in the sanctity of 
contracts and would like, in the interest of Great Britain herself, 
to see a satisfactory settlement of an old and disturbing contro- 
versy, has written his opinion for the Washington Times. 

The language hereafter is that of a clear-thinking economist and 
is representative of the study given the question abroad: 

“If England were now paying the semiannual installments, in- 
cluding interest and amortization fixed by arrangement with Con- 
gress, the annual charge would amount to $200,000,000 in round 
figures. 

eeThis charge has to be met not in pounds sterling but in dollars. 
For the pound sterling has no current value in the United States. 

CHARGE MUST BE MET IN DOLLARS 

“There are just two ways in which Great Britain can accumulate 
dollar balances in this country. She can cither ship gold or she 
can sell the United States goods and services. 

“To ship gold to the value of $200,000,000 to the United States 
every year without taking anything in return is practically out of 
the question. This country already owns about half the gold sup- 
ply of the world, and in the ordinary course of events, merely to 
take care of trade balances, more gold is coming in month after 
month to such an extent that it is necessary to sterilize it and 
put it out of action in order to avoid a disastrous wave of inflation. 

FALL IN PRICE OF COMMODITIES 

“Already this flow of gold to America is causing an artificial 
scarcity of gold in the rest of the world with the unfortunate result 
of a fall in the price of basic commodities, which is one of the 
chief causes of the present recession. 

“To accentuate this flow of gold by $200,000,000 a year would 
further drain the gold resources of Europe, intensify European gold 
scarcity, and bring on the worst panic of modern times. 

“We may, therefore, bar out payments of the debt in gold as 
being wildly impractical. 

“The other alternative is shipment of goods or selling of services. 

“England in the past has supplied a good deal of the world’s 
oceanic transportation of passengers and goods. Today she has to 
face heavily subsidized competition on the part of Germany, Italy, 
and France. Even the United States insists on owning a merchant 
marine, 

“She cannot hope, therefore, to increase those services except in 
an infinitesimal degree. 

“She can and does ship goods, either from Great Britain itself or 
from her colonial possessions in the Malay Peninsula and else- 
where, in the shape of rubber, tin, and other useful commodities. 

“But England is practically the best customer of the United 
States, and she has to ship the last possible pound of rubber and 
ton of tin in order to pay what she is actually buying from the 
United States in the shape of cotton, wheat, and manufactured 
gcods. 

“Therefore, to accumulate the dollar balance necessary for the 
payment of debt installments there are just two things she can 
possibly do. 

TWO THINGS THAT ENGLAND CAN DO 

“She must either sell $200,000,000 worth of goods more than she 
is now selling this country or she must buy $200,000,000 worth 
less of this country’s goods. 

“The first method is at present impossible. The United States 
does not want the goods and has put up a tariff wall to keep 
them out. 

“The second is possible but not desirable. England could in 
time manage to grow all the cotton she needs within the em- 
pire, and she could put an embargo on American cotton, wheat, 
copper, and other commodities until she was able to establish a 
favorable trade balance with the United States to the tune of 
$200,000,000 a year. 

“This could be done. And it is practically the only way, in 
the opinion of every British economist who has expressed any 
ideas on the subject, of paying the debt installments. 

“What the United States has to decide is, first, Does it want 
this to happen? or, secondly, Can any other way be suggested?” 





ENGLAND CAN Pay 


(Senator Henrik Surpstead, of Minnesota, gives his views on the 
editorial which was published in the Times last Friday in which a 
distinguished British economist set forth the theory that Great 
Britain cannot pay her war debt to the United States. Senator 
SHIPSTEAD is a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and during his service in that body has gained an international 
reputation as an authority on economic problems.) 

(By Henrrk SuHrpstTeap, United States Senator from Minnesota, 
Monday, December 20, 1937) 


The distinguished economist quoted by the Times has decided 
that Great Britain cannot sell $200,000,000 worth of additional 





would the Federal Treasury thus be replenished but so would 
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goods annually to the United States and, therefore, the only way 
she could pay her war debt would be to redu esent purchases 
here by that amount and build a bala f rable to 





herself. This is not all that could be dor 


us through the export of gold, and we would not want 
so if she could. But that is not the only an to the dilem: 
In the funding agreement with Great Britain of June 4 
find that the British Government has agreed to issue “definite 
engraved bonds in form suitable for sale to the public” in ex } 
for those issued under the agreement with our Gover it. 
These bonds are to be in bearer form and carry the same exemp- 
tion from taxation as those issued under the existing debt 


her to do 


| Granted that Great Britain cannot meet her wer obligations to 








} agreement. 


NO EFFORT TO DO IT 

Why has the United States Treasury never called this alternative 
into use? The agreement specifically states that they will be issued 
“at any time” or “from time to time” at the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

During all the default history of this debt agreement no attempt, 
to my Knowledge, has been made to use the alternative. Yet it is 
obvious that it might well be used to provide both Great Britain 
and the United States with a way out of the dilemma in which 
they now find themselves. 

It should not be difficult to imagine what could take place if 
British bonds “suitable for sale to the public” were made available 
in this c. mtry under this agreement Placed in the hands of 
American <ourists who spent about $15,000,000 a year in England 
alone, they could be liquidated and put in the hands of the 
British people through the normal processes of providing these 
services. Or given into the hands of American tourists, who spend 


} over $225,000,000 in Canada, the Dominion could provide the 


mother country with assistance in discharging its obligation 
TRADE RAMIFICATIONS 
Then there are the unlimited ramifications of triangular and 


| multilateral trade. Suppose Brazil needs British exchange to buy 
| goods from Britain. Brazil could trade coffee to an American 
| holder of these British bonds and acquire the needed exchange 


and thus the debt would be transferred. The Brazilian business- 
man would use the bond to pay for British goods. That would 
liquidate the bond and make it unnecessary for England to buy 
dollars. This is only one example of hundreds that might be cited. 

There would be no difficulty in making a transfer of this kind. 
British bonds and British exchange are salable all over the world. 

Such a mechanism might be used to stimulate trade and travel 
with Great Britain, its dominions, and through the world as a 
whole. Some special inducement might well be made so as to 
direct the use of these obligations in these channels. Not only 


world commerce. In part the success of a plan of this kind 
depends on its capacity to stimulate international business. 


TRANSFER ISLANDS? 


If Great Britain is ready to live up to its agreement, if it means 
what (t says, and that it is only asking for someone to point the 
way out, does not its own sacred treaty of 1923 show it that 
way? 

On the other hand, a few miles from our own coast are the 
beautiful Bahamas; also Bermuda, with a naval base, close to our 
shore; Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Honduras, in addition to all 
these innumerable islands strung along in the sea east of the 
entrance to the Panama Canal that we are obligated to protect. 
This group of islands could furnish a base for negotiating with a 
view to a transfer to the United States in payment of all or part 
of the debt. England has always paid its debt with interest wh 
ever possible, and here are opportunities for doing so. 

If Great Britain thinks so much of the sacredness of its agree- 
ments and treaties that she can spend more than a billion dollars 
a year in preparation for another holy war to enforce the sacred- 
ness of treaties, what should it not be willing to do to make good 
on its promise to us? 


n- 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER AT THE AN- 
NUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS, NOVEMBER 12, 1937 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the late Elihu 
' Root delivered by the well-known scholar Dr. Nicholas Murray 
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Butler on November 12, 1937, at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, New York City. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If Pericles delivered the truly great speeches which Thucydides 
ascribes to him, he was the first in the Western World to achieve 
greatest eminence both as statesman and as man of letters. This 
has not often happened in the history of statesmanship and of 
literature. Caesar was a nation builder and a man of letters, 
while Cicero was a man of letters and a publicist of highest 
authority. When our own Nation was in the making, there was 
an extraordinary revelation of the possibility of combining political 
insight and public service with literary skill and fine literary form. 
The writings of George Washington, of the two Adamses, of Jef- 
ferson, and of Hamilton demonstrate this beyond peradventure. 
Burke had already made his mark in both fields of endeavor, and 
Thiers, Disraeli, and Gladstone were shortly to do the same. 
Bismarck, although the fact is little recognized, would have been 
a distinguished contributor to the literature of his people had 
his literary skill and productivity mot been overshadowed by his 
stupendous achievement in the field of practical statesmanship. 

Elihu Root was another statesman of similar type. The far- 
sighted vision, the human understanding, and the power of inter- 
pretation which marked his state papers and his public acts were 
all revealed in a literary form which has made these a permanent 
contribution to the literature of our language and which brought 
him the distinction of membership in the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. Literature and literary power are not and need 
not be something apart from other personal characteristics and 
attributes, but unhappily they are too often looked upon as such 
to the disadvantage both of literature itself and to that of 
achievement in other fields of endeavor. 

Elihu Root was one of those fine and rich personalities who 
would not and could not detach his private pursuits from the 
public welfare. Before he was a teacher or a lawyer or a states- 
man, he was a good citizen. He measured his public and pro- 
fessional activities in terms of the highest standard of American 
citizenship. His attachment to the college which bore the name 
of his hero, Hamilton, on the campus of which he was born and 
near the campus of which he lies buried, grew with the years and 
nothing affected him more directly or more deeply than its wel- 
fare and its repute. His reading was of the now unhappily old- 
fashioned type which included the best that had been written in 
any language. The ancient classics were familiar to him, as were 
the outstanding contributions to English, to French, and to Italian 
literature. He reflected this knowledge not only in his frequent 
quotations but in his own direct and persuasive literary style. 
There were few topics upon which he did not touch in the course 
of his long and active life. Some of these called for charming 
and tender sentiment, and he furnished it. Some of them called 
for learning and precise knowledge, and he furnished it. Some 
of them called for courage and vision and outstanding leadership, 
and he furnished it. 

Hisvory will confirm the judgment of Lord Bryce that Root 
was the greatest Secretary of State in the history of the Amer- 
ican Nation among all the long list of names which begins with 
that of Thomas Jefferson. Of our Secretaries of War, he was 
easily the most distinguished, and his five reports, made while 
incumbent of that post, are, as Lord Haldane described them, the 
last word on the organization and administration of an army in 
a democracy. That he had no peer as a diplomat was the judg- 
ment of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, which Judgment is fully confirmed 
by his long record of outstanding achievement. 

In his adjustment of the difficulties between the United States 
and Japan, in his work for the pacification of Cuba and the 
Philippines and their good government, in his emphatic insistence 
upon upholding our treaty obligations against discrimination in 
the Panama Canal tolls, in his work at the Washington Conference 
for the Limitation of Armaments, and in his plan for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice at The Hague that brought 
into existence the tribunal which, one of these days, will be looked 
upon as a ruling influence in the peacful guidance and develop- 
ment of the world’s organization, he made permanent contribution 
to the history of modern civilization. His letter of instructions to 
the representatives of the United States at the second peace con- 
ference at The Hague in 1907 is a classic document and marks 
an epoch in the building of the institutional life of an organized 
family of peaceful and cooperating nations. When the history 
of the world’s difficult and painful struggle to put international 
war behind itt and to establish a peaceful and wisely organized 
world comes to be written, the name of Elihu Root will lead all the 
rest. 

One must go back across well-nigh a century and a half to find 
in Alexander Hamilton that American to whom Elihu Root’s mind 
and life and type of public service are most analogous. The truly 
great oration in which the Reverend Dr. John Mitchell Mason, 
pastor of the First Associate Reformed Church in the city of New 
York and later provost of Columbia College, paid tribute to the 
memory of Alexander Hamilton when speaking before the Society 
of the Cincinnati at Federal Hall in New York City on July 31, 
1804, may be in large part repeated at this hour in memory of 
Elihu Root: 

“One of his [Hamilton's] primary objects,” said Dr. Mason, 
“was to consolidate the efforts of good men in retarding a calamity 
which, after all, they may be unable to avert; but which no partial 
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nor temporary policy should induce them to accelerate. To these 
sentiments must be traced his hatred of continental factions; his 
anxiety for the Federal Constitution, although, in his Judgment, 
too slight for the pressure which it has to sustain; his horror of 
every attempt to sap its foundation or loosen its fabric; his zeal to 
consecrate it in the affections of his fellow citizens, that if it fall 
at last, they may be pure from the guilt of its overthrow—an 
overthrow, which may be accomplished in an hour, but of which 
the woes may be entailed upon ages to come. 

“With such dignified policy he joined the most intense applica- 
tion to his professional duties * * *. How he resolved the most 
intricate cases; how he pursued general principles through their 
various modifications; how he opened the fountains of justice; how 
he revered the rights of property; how he signalized himself in 
protecting the defenseless; how Judges, and jurors, and counsel, 
and audience, hung on his accents; let them declare who have 
entrusted their fortunes to his hand.” 

With these words of historic Judgment called to echo over the 
greater part of a century and a half, we may leave Elihu Root’s 
well-earned fame to be confided to a grateful people’s care. 





Power Truce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


STATEMENT BY J. D. ROSS, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
BONNEVILLE PROJECT IN OREGON 


Mr. SCHWELLENBACH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Power Truce as Administrator of Bonneville Project Sees 
It,” containing a statement by J. D. Ross, administrator of 
the Bonneville project in Oregon. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the United States News, December 20, 1937] 
Power TRUCE AS ADMINISTRATOR OF BONNEVILLE PROJECT SEEs IT 


In reply to “The question of the week,” “What is the best plan 
to end the power ‘war’?” the United States News on December 
13 published a number of statements from outstanding authorities 
in reply to the following questions: 

“(1) Do you think the proposals of Wendell Willkie offers a fair 
basis of agreement between the Federal Government and the pri- 
vate utility industry? (2) Do you know of any other plan that 
you believe would be more workable?” 

The following statement was received too late for publication 
in that issue: 

J. D. Ross, administrator of the Bonneville project, Oregon, for- 
merly member of the Securities and Exchange Commission special- 
izing on utilities, answers: 

“I am positive that the presence of public power from gen- 
erators to the customer in any neighborhood is the only agency 
that can ever regulate the price of electricity to the people. 
State regulation has not done it. Federal regulation cannot do it. 

“The recent terrible depression, where millions lost their savings, 
must be largely laid at the door of private power and their water- 
ing of stocks and bonds. This was all under so-called State regu- 
lation. It failed utterly. 


CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


“The Federal Government built these plants as a means of feed- 
ing the hungry. Thank Heaven that we have a President that 
has the humanity and foresight to do this constructive work 
instead of doing like our neighbor nations across the seas. They 
have as great an unemployment question, but to feed their 
hungry and prevent internal explosions they spend half their 
income in destructive war work. When the rest of the people 
can no longer support such a program, the only alternative left 
is to go out and loot some other nation, destroying thousands of 
defenseless women and children. 

Unemployment is not caused by any government. 
price fixing have much to do with it. 

But the greatest cause of unemployment lies in the tremendous 
strides in science and invention. The electric age has brought the 
electric slave that works 24 hours a day, with a speed and accu- 
Tracy well-nigh human. 

Just now depression is accentuated, as a result of the sudden 
demands of labor with the consequent jump of prices, together 
with the war scare. 

The competition of a public power system reduces rates to a 
very great degree, but the highest degree of economy is reached 
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when the public power agency offers the existing private company 
a fair price to purchase its property before it starts into com- 
petition. 

Both sides will get a better deal than will ever be possible again, 
as the cost of construction and operation is doubled, due to dupli- 
cation and competition. The public must pay them for two plants, 
and the company must then accept a lower price that is lessened 
by a share of the losses of duplication. 

The same electric science and invention that deprived many of 
work, should now bring its benefits in the greatest amount, and 
at the lowest prices, to all humanity alike. Why should its full 
extension be hampered by any agreement? 


THE VALUE OF CONTROLS 


Why does private power resist policing by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission? All the rest of us are policed. The Com- 
mission stands ready to encourage the issuance of every bond and 
stock that has a proper value back of it. These companies ask 
regulation from the people in one breath and fight it in the next 
breath. 

If private power is backward in development, it is their own 
fault. Honest stocks and bonds always find a market. If, then, 
wherever the people want public power, these people are first given 
a dollar for every dollar of fair value in their power systems, no 
further agreement is necessary. They had their chance and failed. 

It is not any need of an agreement that hampers them now. 
Their chief trouble is that the public hesitates to believe them 
sincere after the disasters they brought in the depression. 


Conference on Educational Broadcasting 
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or 


HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF DR. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, EDUCATIONAL 
COUNSELOR OF THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., BE- 
FORE THE SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING, DECEMBER 1, 1937 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, on December 1 there was 
held a national conference on educational broadcasting. The 
conference was addressed by Dr. James R. Angell, one of 
the outstanding educators of our country. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address made by Dr. Angell may be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is with great diffidence that I venture to address this dis- 
tinguished gathering, for I have had only a few weeks of contact 
with the problems of broadcasting, and my ignorance of their solu- 
tion is still profound. I speak as a layman who has spent more 
than twoscore years in American university education, maintain- 
ing a keen and constant interest in primary and secondary edu- 
cation. I came up through the public schools and the State uni- 
versity, and I have spent the larger part of my professional life in 
the service of our endowed institutions. I may therefore claim 
direct personal acquaintance with a wide range of the problems 
and practices of American education and my brief comment will 
be chiefly concerned with certain educational aspects of radio. 

I am not greatly concerned to start with a formal definition of 
education, although certain of my colleagues seem to think it 
essential to do this before one can profitably discuss education by 
means of radio. For practical purposes we can distinguish such 
radio programs as are intended for immediate use in the class- 
rooms of schools, and possibly colleges, from those which, having 
potential educational value, are intended for the general public 
and not primarily for educational institutions. The two types 
may at times overlap, but im general they represent two reason- 
ably distinct fields for broadcasting and it appears to me that they 
present quite distinct characteristics to the broadcasting agencies. 

Although there is some division of opinion on this matter, it 
seems to be generally held that broadcasting for schools should 
attempt only that which it can hope to do better than the teacher 
in the classroom who is using ordinary methods, and that for 
the most part it should serve to supplement the regular teaching 
and to bring a fresh stimulus which the teacher is less able to 
command. It is in no sense designed to replace the teacher. That 
such results can be achieved with marked success is abundantly 
demonstrated by some years of actual experience both here and 
abroad. The real question today is largely one of ways and means. 

So far as I have been able to determine, a regular day-by-day 
service to the schools of subject matter directly related to their 
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normal curriculum can best be supplied by local stations, whether 
commercially owned, or owned by the State university, or the 
State department of education, or by the school system itself. 
Such local control enables the fullest adjustment of the peculiari- 
ties of a particular school system, enables the school officials and 
teachers to work out the programs most appropriate to local needs, 
and gives greatest freedom to adjust to changes suddenly pre- 
cipitated by any one of the dozens of unforeseen accidents which 
afflict schools. The main defect in the procedure is that it may 
not always be found possible in a given school system to secure 
the persons really most competent to prepare and broadcast the 
programs. 

At this point let me say that I think we should do all we can 
to encourage the preparation of absolutely first-class electrical 
transcriptions which can certainly in time be secured in adequate 
variety to care for the needs of practically any school. In a big 
school system it is often extremely difficult so to adjust the time 
schedule that broadcasts from a single source can be made avail- 
able for more than a fraction of the pupils who might profit by 
them. This is especially true in high schools. where the depart- 
mental system prevails, as it generally does. The electrical tran- 
scription can be used at any time for a group of any size and at 
any place. The practical convenience thus represented can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

In this connection I call attention also to the as yet only 
partially explored, but apparently fruitful, field of the talking 
movie, although this is obviously not the place to enter upon an 
extended discussion of this device. Furthermore, we may be 
nearer than we now think to the use of television for schocl pur- 
poses. But that chapter is still on the knees of the gods. Suffice 
it to say that some of the difficulties which confront the use of 
television for general broadcasting are presumably less serious in 
the case of schools, at least those in metropolitan districts. 

Does this mean that I think the great chains can do nothing 
directly for the schools? Not at all. But it does mean that with 48 
States and four distinct time zones to be served, each State having 
its own peculiar problems and prejudices, it is humanly all but im- 
possible for the chains to furnish a regular day-by-day routine service 
to meet the possible radio needs of the complete school curriculum. 
They can, as they already have done, offer brilliant supplements to 
the school program which a local system could rarely or never com- 
mand. And in certain fields, such as music, literature, social science, 
and health, they will probably for a long time to come be the only 
source to which the schools can look for absolutely the best. 

Coming to general educational broadcasting, it appears to me at 
present that we must recognize the diversity of interests which 
characterize a nation of 130,000,000 people and undertake from 
time to time to serve the needs of the major groups composing it 
and the predominant interests in such groups. No one program 
will please all, or hold the attention of all. Radio practice has 
long reflected this principle and the only difficulty has been to 
frame and promote programs of the highest excellence. But with 
all our proper emphasis on offering the best programs, we cannot 
forget that there is no single program which is best for all listeners 
or even acceptable to all. The farmer, the housewife and mother, 
the mechanic, the merchant, the banker, the school teacher—each 
shares with the other certain common interests as citizens and 
each has particular interests peculiar to his or her own occupa- 
tion. All enjoy amusing entertainment and almost all enjoy 
music. 

It is my impression that our great radio systems with all their 
defects and shortcomings have met this challenge with steadily im- 
proving programs and they may be trusted to go forward to much 
greater success. I believe this not only because I think the ideals 
governing the management of most of these enterprises are public 
spirited, but also because I believe that the ultimate value in dol- 
lars and cents which accrues as a consequence of offering programs 
of high interest and fine quality is sure to be increasingly recognized. 
Criticism is good for our prevailing system when it is thoughtful 
and well-founded, and such criticism as we have heard here will 
doubtless be widely heeded. 

I am glad to mark the growing interest in determining listener 
attitudes, for after all it is not so much a question of what we 
shall do with radio—the topic on this morning's session—that is 
of dominant importance as it is what radio is doing to us, not only 
individually, but as a nation and as members of the human race. 
Until we have more adequate and reliable knowledge about this, we 
shall be working, in no small measure, in the dark 

In the meantime no one can question the unparalleled influence 
which radio exercises over public opinion, public taste, and public 
attitudes. It is a platitude, but no less true for that reason, that 
the world has never known any agency of comparable importance 
for the direction and control of human relations. No one fa- 
miliar with the use which has been made of radio in the dictator- 
controlled countries abroad can fail to realize the ghastly power 
which this device exercises when used for malign and sinister 
purposes. It is certainly time that we who still believe in 
democracy awaken to the necessity of meeting propaganda with 
propaganda and defending to the millions of listeners the world 
around the merits of a form of government which our ancestors 
fought through generations to establish and which is now faced 
by the most unscrupulous forms of attack 

The mere function as a distributor of news which the radio has 
been taking on in recent years is bringing an entirely new element 
into the lives of millions of people and at this point, too, those 
who are in control of the development of the radio have to 
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recognize a profound social and moral obligation which will tax the 


5 






wisest and most disinterested intelligence. 

I think the time has come when the great radio organizations 
may be asked and expected to accept once and for all the respon- 
sibility for a definite policy of creating the finest programs which 


can be devised in the general interest of the cultural development of 
our people. And when I use the word “cultural,” I mean nothing 
romantic and unreal. I mean something homely but immensely 
important. I mean the steady promotion of those elements which 
are finest in the human spirit, those things which lie at the root of 


our civilization. To do those things which lie at the root of our 
civilization. To do this means seeking a statesmanlike vision of 
both the present and the future. It means seeking the highest 
available talent to bring such programs into being. It means the 
spending of large sums of money necessary to achieve this end and 
doing it steadily, not sporadically; doing it as a definite and perma- 
nent part of a public duty and not merely as some instant opportu- 
nity permits. This, I think, the industry is generally ready and 
desirous to do, and I am, myself, hoping to be of some service to the 
company with which I am connected in bringing these things 
to pass. 





Japan’s Oriental Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


SPEECH OF HON. KEY PITTMAN, OF NEVADA, IN THE SENATE, 
FEBRUARY 10, 1936 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PrrtTman] in the Senate on Monday, 
February 10, 1936, on the subject Japan’s Oriental Policy. 

There being no objection, the speech was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


JAPAN'S ORIENTAL POLICY 
THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES AND CHINESE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there have been a great number of 
publications emanating from officers of the Japanese Government 
touching their policy in the Orient as it affects our own foreign 
policy. I have very carefully segregated and collated these state- 
ments for the purpose of having Congress determine exactly what 
their policy is and, as nearly as possible, how it will affect us in 
the future. I have condensed my statement as much as possible, 
I will say to the Senate, and therefore I will appreciate it if 
I may read the statement before any questions are asked. If there 
shall be any questions after that, I shall be very pleased to attempt 
to answer them. 

Mr. President, I think it is high time that Congress take cog- 
nizance of the Japanese policy with regard to China, and its in- 
tended effect upon the United States. I say “Congress,” because 
in the end Congress alone has the power and the duty imposed 
upon it to appropriate money for the national defense. 

The Japanese Government seems very intense in its desire that 
we should fully understand their foreign policy and its relation 
to our Government. Let us, therefore, calmly and judiciously ac- 
commodate the Japanese Government and consider their policy 
as evidenced by their frank and bold pronouncements, and sub- 
stantiated by their acts. 

The Japanese Ambassador to the United States, who never hesi- 
tates to advise our pecple as to the foreign policy of his Govern- 
ment as it affects us, and to justify such policy, in his speech 
before the Japan Society at New York, on January 31, publicly 
discussed the Japanese foreign policy with regard to China, and 
for the evident purpose of silencing our citizens, and possibly 
our Government, with regard to Japan’s Chinese policy, intimated 
that such policy is the same policy as our Monroe Doctrine. Por- 
tions of his speech, and subsequently an interview with regard 
to the intimation above referred to, were published in the press 
throughout the country. 

I will state that I wrote the Japanese Ambassador and asKed him 
if he was correctly reported in the press, and, in answer to my 
inquiry, he sent me a copy of the speech he had delivered. I 
find that he was correctly reported in the press. 

Here is what the Japanese Ambassador says with regard to our 
Monroe Doctrine and with regard to Japan's Chinese policy: 


AMBASSADOR MISCONSTRUES MONROE DOCTRINE 


“Up to the time of the World War all of the great nations of the 
west possessed territory in east Asia which they had taken from 
the Chinese or other people near to Japan. These occidental 
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aggressions had caused the Japanese to wage several minor and at 
least one major war. Naturally our people want no repetition of 
these western encroachments into their sphere of the world. The 
United States would countenance favorably none in any part of 
the Americas from Europe or Asia.” 

The report of the speech then says that the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor contended that wherever Japanese have gone “they have enor- 
mously improved conditions for the interest and welfare of local 
peoples.” He cited specifically benefits to Formosa, Korea, and 
Manchuria, and implied that Japan could similarly help China. 

We have not forgotten the history of the conquest of Korea, 
and the conquest of Manchuria is fresh in our minds. That last 
conquest was in violation of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, the Kellogg-Briand Pact to outlaw war, and the nine power 
pact adopted at Washington in 1922. Japan at the time of such 
conquest was a party to all of such treaties. We have taken 
notice of the acts of Japan in North China looking to the con- 
summation of the Chinese policy. We are aware of the three- 
point demand made by Japan on China; we are aware that the 
acceptance by China of such demand is a final surrender of her 
sovereignty. Yes; we fully understand Japan's policy toward China 
and toward our Government with relation to China. 

I am astonished, however, that the distinguished Ambassador of 
Japan, who is so learned in history and international law, should 
attempt to create the impression in our country that Japan's 
doctrine with relation to China is similar to our Monroe Doctrine. 
Such doctrines may have similarity as to the threat implied against 
foreign conquest, but under the Monroe Doctrine we did not arro- 
gate to ourselves the right of conquest or domination in the 
Americas. 

We were seeking to preserve the republics of Latin America, not 
to destroy them. 

There is, however, a Monroe Doctrine applicable to China, which 
Japan, together with eight other governments, including the 
United States, solemnly agreed to abide by and respect. It is in 
full force and effect at the present time and has been in full force 
and effect since 1922, It is known as the nine power pact. It 
was adopted at Washington at the great conference for the elimi- 
nation of armament, and for other purposes, held in the years 
1921 and 1922, 


MONROE DOCTRINE FOR CHINA 


Let us see what that doctrine is. I wish the Senate to note 
carefully this compact. It has been challenged absolutely by 
Japan and apparently ignored by other members of the compact. 
I read article I: 

“The contracting powers, other than China, agree: 

“(1) To respect the sovereignty, the Independence, and the ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity of China; 

“(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity 
to China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and 
stable government; 

“(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually estab- 
lishing and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations throughout the territory of 
China; 

“(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China 
in order to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge 
the rights of subjects or citizens of friendly states, and from coun- 
tenancing action inimical to the security of such states,” 

That is the Monroe Doctrine for China. I wish now to proceed 
with further evidence. 

Now, let us consider the definite and emphatic pronouncement 
of an even higher Japanese authority. I say “higher” authority 
because since 1932 the Government of Japan has been dominated 
by the officers of the Japanese Army and Navy. Vice Admiral 
Sankichi Takahashi, commander in chief of all of the Japanese 
fleets, tells us abruptly how the Japanese policy shall affect the 
United States. I will read the press report of his statement as 
published in the Washington Post under date of January 23, 1936. 
I implore the Senate to listen to this authoritative statement of, 
I believe, the highest officer in the Japanese Government. I read 
the article exactly as published: 


“JAPAN'S THREAT 


“A threat that Japan may extend the cruising radius of her Navy 
in the Pacific waters if the United States does not alter its com- 
mercial and naval policies was voiced tonight by Vice Admiral 
Sankichi Takahashi, commander of the Japanese fleets. 

“Speaking before the Osaka Club, Takahashi warned”— 

I quote his exact language— 

“Unless America renounces her naval policy aimed at the ex- 
pansion and protection of her foreign trade, Japan will be forced 
to extend the fleets’ cruising radius to New Guinea, Celebes, and 
Borneo, and establish footholds in Formosa and the mandated 
South Sea Islands.’” 

That is the end of the quotation of his exact language. The 
press article continues: 

“The only objective of Japan’s naval policy thus far, Takahashi 
asserted, has been the “national defense,” and he suggested that 
the United States confine her naval program to that purpose.” 

He commands, in language that cannot be misunderstood, that 
we abandon our naval policy, refrain from expanding our com- 
merce in China, and cease the protection of our foreign commerce. 
This command is accompanied with the threat that if we do not 
yield to his demands Japan will increase its fleet and fortify its 
islands. Is there any doubt as to the meaning of this threat? 
We are warned that the admiral intends that we shall be unable 
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to protect our commerce in the west Pacific by reason of the over- 
whelming Japanese fleet. The admiral should qualify his state- 
ment, lest some might be led to believe that it includes our com- 
merce and our relations with the Philippine Islands. 

Never in the history of modern times has such an undiplomatic, 
arrogant, and impertinent statement been volunteered by one 
holding such a position. That statement has been published 
around the world for over 2 weeks, and yet no explanation or 
retraction has been heard from representatives of Japan, or any 
expression of resentment from any source. 

Of course, Congress will not be bulldozed into the abandonment 
of our national defense, the protection of our legitimate foreign 
trade, or our commerce with China, a friendly nation that is at 
peace with us and the rest of the world. 


JAPANESE DECEPTIVE PROPAGANDA 


The Japanese propagandists are apparently attempting to influ- 
ence the good, peace-loving people of this country through de- 
ceptive articles and threats of war, with the obvious purpose of 
having public sentiment restrain the proper action of our Gov- 
ernment. As an illustration of this false and destructive propa- 
ganda, permit me to call to your attention an article published 
in the Washington Post of January 19 by Mr. K. K. Kawakami. 
Mr. Kawakami is a learned and distinguished subject of the 
Emperor of Japan, and an editorial correspondent of the Tokyo 
Hochi Shimbun, one of the largest papers of Japan, and a sup- 
porter of the Japanese military government. This article was 
published at a very opportune time. The women’s great peace 
society of the United States, the Committee on the Cause and 
Cure for War, was just assembling in Washington. I hold in my 
hand this article. It occupies practically one whole page. At the 
top of the page are three large military pictures showing march- 
ing soldiers, airplanes in the air, and great battle fleets maneu- 
vering. These pictures clearly indicate the Japanese military 
power and are calculated to instill in the minds of the pacifists 
the dominant feeling of fear. That article was published just as 
this great convention was assembling. 

But let me read some of the false and deceptive statements in 
this article. I quote from Mr. Kawakami's signed article. Listen 
to this false statement, intended undoubtedly for deception. I 
read his exact language: 


FALSEHOOD EXPOSED 

“At a congenial gathering during the preliminary naval parley 
held in London a year ago Admiral Standley, so the story goes, 
gave Admiral Yamamoto a friendly slap on the back and said 
jokingly, ‘We will go over to your side and lick you with our 


present ratio.’ If the Japanese took the joke seriously, it was not 
because of their proverbial lack of the sense of humor. 


“Before that good-natured back slapping at London American 
admirals, including Mr. Standley himself, had declared solemnly 
and in no uncertain terms that under the present ratio their 
fighting fleet was powerful enough to cross the Pacific and engage 


the Japanese Navy in Japanese water. They agreed that in the 
event of trouble between Japan and America the only region 
where the American Navy expected to confront the Japanese was 
on the Japanese side of the Pacific. They also agreed that the 
Japanese Navy under the present ratio could not and would not 
cross the Pacific to face the American Filecet.” 

That statement because of its umreasonableness is false upon 
its face; but I do not depend solely upon that. At my request 
our Government cabled that statement to Admiral Standley at 
London. He cabled his reply upon the same day. Here it is: 

“I categorically deny statement attributed to me by Kawakami.” 

That false statement was calculated to influence the peace con- 
vention then being assembled and to urge upon it the adoption of 
a resolution against further naval construction by the United 
States. Whether such article had its influence or not the fact 
remains that that women’s great peace society did adopt a resolu- 
tion opposing the further strengthening of our Navy. 

But Mr. Kawakami felt impelled to give some excuse why Japan 
refused our proposal at the London conference to cut all navies 
20 percent even if his excuse is inconsistent with his former 
argument. Here is what he said in this article: 

“At London the American delegation proposed that all navies be 
reduced by 20 percent. The proposal is superficial and imprac- 
ticable if not deceptive. The 25 percent which the American 
Navy would scrap would consist of obsolete superfluous ships 
which it is but too glad to get rid of.” 

Well our Government knows that we have many obsolete ships, 
and so does the Japanese admiral; but how did Kawakami get in 
on this secret? The reasoning leads to the obvious conclusion 
that Japan has a first-class navy and no obsolete ships. Evi- 
dently Mr. Kawakami is in the confidence of high Japanese au- 
thorities. He shows no fear of contradiction or of reprimand 
from that source; and that source does not hesitate to reprimand 
in no uncertain manner. He speaks freely with regard to both our 
naval and foreign policies. In his article he declares: 

THREATENS OPEN-DOOR POLICY 

“To the Japanese, American naval policy, like Janus, has two 
faces. On the Atlantic side America is determined to pursue a 
policy of noninterference, so much so that she is ready to renounce 
her traditional principle of the freedom of the seas, at a sacrifice 
of billions of dollars in trade. On the Pacific side she insists upon 
the open door in China, even at the risk of war with Japan, though 


this open door, in the economic sense, is not an asset but a liability 
to America,” 
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Well, the United States does not intend to surrender the freedom 
of the seas, and recognizes no jurisdiction in any government on 
the high seas beyond the 3-mile limit in time of peace. 

The pending neutrality legislation, moreover, expressly reserves 
and reaffirms all of our rights under international law, even in time 
of peace. Foreign governments may be warned that any restric- 
tions that the United States may see fit to put upon its citizens 
in time of war will not constitute any warrant for illegal treament 
of our ciizens by foreign governments, nor deprive our Govern- 
ment of the right to take any action it sees fit, voluntarily, on 
behalf of its citizens. 

But what has Mr. Kawakami or Japan to do with our policy with 
regard to the freedom of the seas? And, again, what has our policy 


trade with peaceful China? There is no question of the freedom 
of the seas, neutral rights, or contraband of war involved in the 
relations between the United States and China. China is still 
an independent sovereign Government, at peace with the world, 
and desirous of trading with us, and there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances that can legally, or long physically, interfere with such 
trade. 

The last sentence in the paragraph just quoted is quite material 
and interesting. It confirms and clarifies the policy of which the 
Ambassador and the Japanese admiral spoke. The door of China 
is to be closed to us, even if war is necessary to accomplish it; 
this in spite of the fact that Japan, in reply to the mild inquiry 
of the British Foreign Minister, promised to maintain 
to Manchuria. 

Well, there is no open door in Manchuria—to us! American 
bankers, importers, and businessmen have been run out of Man- 
churia and replaced by Japanese. Our educators and missionaries 
will not long be able to remain. But if the so-called law of neces- 
sity, pleaded by every conqueror, justifies the breaking of the 
solemn promises contained in the treaties to w I have referred, 
why should Japan worry about breaking a promise to maintain the 
open door in China? 

OBEDIENCE TO TREATIES OR NAVIES 

We have a right to worry over the violation of peace treaties. 
We know that there are only two ways of protecting our peace. 
One is through respect for and obedience to peace treaties, and the 
other is through a sufficient Navy and air force. We prefer the 
former method of maintaining peace. I deeply regret that some 
of our greatest peace advocates and peace societies, who have given 
s0 much to obtaining the execution of these peace treaties, are 
incomprehensibly silent when they are openly and ruthlessly vio- 
lated, and their instrumentalities challenged. 

Yes; some of these great advocates go even farther, and mercilessly 
attack those who do protest against the violation of such treaties. 
Unless the moral sentiment of the world can be brought to bear 
in condemnation of those who violate peace agreements, those 
agreements will become inoperative, held in contempt by all the 
world. Then war, and war alone, will be left as the only instrument 
to settle international controversies. 

At the peace conference held in Washington recently on the cause 
and cure of war, this subject was discussed most ably and frankly 
by one of our great peace advocates, and one who has lent his voice 
and services to the adoption of peace treaties. On January 23, 
Prof. Grover Clark, of the department of history and political 
science of Wellesley College, addressed this great peace society, 
known as the National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
on the subject of The New Dangers of War. I know that the Senate 
will be interested in hearing read a few quotations from this great 
speech. In part, he said: 


the open door 


PROFESSOR CLARK DENOUNCES VIOLATION OF PEACE TREATIES 

“We call ourselves civilized. We have built a civilized and ade- 
quate paper structure of peace pledges and machinery. We need no 
more treaties, no more pledges, no more international agencies, to 
show that we really are beginning to be civilized in our international 
relations. All we need is the determination to use the machinery we 
have set up. We can have the certainty of continuing peace when- 
ever we are ready to pay the price of peace—effective insistence on 
international justice and respect for international pledges. 

“In the Far East the danger of war is real today because Japan 
now is controlled by men who are determined to secure for their 
country dominance in that part of the world, and because we of 
the west in effect have told these militarists and all the peoples 
throughout Asia that we do not take seriously our own peace 
pledges. By their move in Manchuria in 1931 the Japanese military 
chieftains created a situation precisely such as our peace machinery 
was designed to meet. We failed then, and we have continued to 
fail to make that machinery work. 

“The machinery of peace has proven useless, however, not through 
any internal structural lack. The League Covenant and the nine- 
power treaty contain provisions entirely adequate for putting an 
abrupt end to the use of force as an instrument of national policy 
by the Japanese militarists. The peace machinery did not do that 
for which it was created simply because we were not sufficiently 
determined to make it work. The machinery was there. The 
driving power to make it function was not. 

“We also have failed in another vital way. We have failed com- 
pletely to show by our dealings with this military-dominated Japa- 
nese Government that our attitude was in any way affected by the 
fact that that Government flagrantly had broken solemn inter- 
national pledges to which it and our own Government were parties. 
We have continued to deal with this brazenly faithless Government 
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precisely as though it had remained completely faithful to the 
pledges which it had made to and with us. We have sent our Am- 
bassadors to it and received its Ambassadors as though we still felt 
perfect confidence in its good faith. We have exchanged notes 
and other communications with it, recalling friendly relations in 
the past and expressing satisfaction that such relations still con- 
tinued, as though that Government had done nothing whatever 
to which we had the slightest objection. And finally—crowning 
mockery—trepresentatives of the American and British Govern- 
ments have just spent 2 long months in negotiations looking toward 
a new treaty with the representatives of this military-dominated 
Japanese Government, which has proved by its acts that even the 
most solemn treaty pledges mean nothing to it. 

“Truly we of the west, by our failure to use the peace machinery 
when the situation cried out for its use, and by our continued deal- 
ing with this Japanese Government as though it were a thoroughly 





dependable and honorable member of international society, have 
demonstrated that our desire for peace is of the lips only and our 
machinery for securing peace is a castle in the clouds of Spain.” 


Professor Clark performed an invaluable service to this large 
representative body of women gathered from all over the United 
States seeking a cure for war. I deeply regret to be compelled to 
admit that his suggested cure for war—namely, the enforcement 
of peace treaties—failed to receive official endorsement by the 
convention. 

COMPARISON OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN NAVIES 


I have attempted accurately to give the facts, and fairly to 
analyze the effect of such policy. It is obvious that it bears di- 
rectly upon our naval policy. I intend at the proper time to dis- 


cuss the comparative strength of the navies of Japan and the 
United States on the Pacific. I may say, however, that it is gen- 
erally conceded that the United States Navy is not as strong as 


the Japanese Navy in any operations that might take place in the 
far Pacific. We have no safe base for supplies and repair west of 
the Hawaiian Islands. The deterioration of the effective strength 
of naval vessels attempting to operate 3,000 or 4,000 miles away 
is too well known to require discussion. I will content myself at 
present by reading a statement recently made by Admiral Edgar B. 
Pratt, retired, former Chief of Naval Operations, and an officer 
who is recognized as one of the greatest naval strategists this 
country has produced. The statement of Admiral Pratt was pub- 
lished recently, after the statement of Admiral Takahashi, which 
I have just read. I will not read the entire statement; I will read 
only a part of it. Admiral Pratt said: 

“Japan is doing what every country has done which has had 
motives other than limitation of arms. Her demand for naval 
parity means that Japan desires to become excessively strong, for 
the sum of power is not based on naval limitation alone. 

“If Japan were to have a navy equal in size and strength to the 
United States, her common limit of power would be greater than 
ours; her Army is superior to ours; her air force is equal to ours. 

“The Japanese ask for more than is just. She is seeking to do 
what Germany did in the years that led up to the World War. 
Germany sought the greatest army and the greatest navy. The 
sum of the power factors gave her a “common upper limit” of arms 
far in excess of other nations.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“So long as we have an adequate navy we are secure from inva- 
sion. It is important, therefore, that we keep abreast of every 
improvement in all branches of naval equipment.” 


DEFENSE SACRIFICES BY UNITED STATES 


No government has made more serious efforts toward the limi- 
tation of armaments than the United States; apparently, how- 
ever, up to the present our efforts have accomplished no benefi- 
cial results but have resulted in great and unnecessary sacrifices 
by our Government. 

We cannot forget the great convention held in the United States 
upon the invitation of our Government in 1921 and 1922 for the 
limitation of armaments and fortifications. Never was there a 
stronger appeal made to the conscience and sentiment of the 
world than was presented by our own delegation upon the open- 
ing of that great convention. Our present Chief Justice, as the 
head of our delegation, boldly and frankly opened the meeting by 
the proposal that our Government would destroy seven battle- 
ships constructed and in the process of construction. 

We cannot forget with what acclaim the representatives of other 
governments in the world approved and accepted this astounding 
proposition. We destroyed our battleships, and other govern- 
ments in good faith destroyed their blue prints or obsolete ves- 
sels. And, this having been accomplished to our great sacrifice, 
the convention then refused to limit the construction of cruisers 
of 10,000 tons and under, submarines, and military airplanes, and 
the manufacture of poisonous gases. 

We did not take advantage of this unlimited power, but other 
governments did. We did not build up to the limit, but other 
governments did. And then, to add to the further amusement 
of the foreign representatives at this great convention, Japan 
insisted, before even entering this agreement, that the status quo 
of the insular fortifications in the far Pacific north of Singapore 
should be maintained. 

Well, whom did that hit? It did not strike at Great Britain's 
plans of fortification at Singapore, its great naval base; it did not 
touch deeply the Japanese plan of fortification, because that Gov- 
ernment, prior to that time, had been feverishly fortifying various 
of its islands. 
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By every obligation imposed upon a government it is our duty, 
in honor and in good conscience, to defend and protect our citi- 
zens and those dependent upon us for protection, not only in the 
far Pacific but wherever they may be. Apparently this cannot be 
accomplished through treaties; and if that be so, then there is only 
one answer, and that is dominating naval and air forces. 

It is my purpose to continue to give my support to the main- 
tenance of respect for and obedience to peace treaties and the 
enactment of legislation that will tend to keep us out of war 
without the surrender of any of our international rights, but until 
the time arrives when there is universal respect for and obedience 
to peace treaties I favor and will support the construction and 
maintenance by the United States of naval and air forces that 
will be sufficient to protect our citizens, those dependent upon 
us, and their legal rights. 

Mr. Lewis. Mr. President, I rise to address the Senate in ac- 
knowledgement of an indebtedness to the able chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN], for calling to the attention of this body a state of facts 
too much ignored by both the Congress and the people. I had not 
intended in anywise to address this honorable body upon this 
subject, or this day on any subject, but the address of the able 
Senator revived to my mind how I had boldly asserted in the 
Senate but a short while past, in debate in support of the naval 
bill then before us, that there would arise as menacing the United 
States from the Pacific coast a situation because of which, did 
we not now take heed of it in the calm moments when reflection 
could occupy her office, we would find ourselves, at some serious 
moment, in a condition when excitement so exaggerated our emo- 
tions as to avoid a just measure of judgment. From such in- 
flamed state, danger to our people surely would follow. 

Mr. President, I then boldly proclaimed that the time had come 
when it was evident to me that the policy of Japan was to take 
charge of all Asia, her policy being upon the theory that she would 
announce as in emulation of that of the United States to the 
South American Continent known as the Monroe Doctrine. I 
said that Japan would go further in the process of her under- 
taking by announcing the theory of Asia for the Asiatics. Her 
next step would be the gradual elimination, by such force as 
she would be able to command, of all the interests of Americans 
and all the people of America in the Orient. In this departure 
she would seek to justify herself before the world on the ground 
that the United States, under our exclusion law, having forbade 
her people citizenship in this country and limited the number 
who could be residents, she has the right to exclude Americans 
from Japan and from the soil of Asia when she is powerful enough 
to enforce it. 


The eminent chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee has 
just alluded to the existence of the Navy, and in his address has 
spoken of the “absence of proper bases” for the Navy, the lack 
of which would so separate our Navy to different parts of the 
seas that to gather itself together to defend our country would 
be in itself almost an impossible task. 

Yet, in face of this fact, this, our Government, out of a specious, 
and, in my judgment, a mistaken generosity and form of zeal, in- 
dulging a Utopian theory under which one thinks of every coun- 
try but one’s own, is now on the eve of abandoning the only real 
base that America rightfully had as a legitimate ground of con- 
centration for the Navy in order to guard and to prepare against 
the conditions I suggest and describe; and the existence is proven, 
sirs, by the events around us and of which established history 
now recorded affords complete confirmation. 

Mr. President, this brings me to the conclusion to which I wish 
to direct the attention of my able colleagues. I ask, what is the 
meaning of these institutions throughout our country which have 
among their number eminent professors of colleges, splendid and 
noble-minded women, impulsive, and, I know, wholly patriotic 
men, assembling throughout the land to condemn the Congress for 
voting appropriations for the support of the Navy? Here we have 
the accusation that by making modern the Navy and supporting 
it by fitting guardianship we are inviting conflict. Goodly women, 
inspired by some sources of wrong guidance, have put the query 
to us, “Do you expect to drive our sons to war?” They overlook, 
I fear—not having had time to contemplate the situation—that 
the only defense of their sons to protect them from going to war is 
@ complete and sufficient Navy. Sirs, the greatest assault that 
will come or this country is not from within. We are able to 
guard ourselves against the feared dangers to our country at home. 
The National Guards of our respective States, sirs, may in emer- 
gencies at our doors be called upon in their several spheres for 
our country’s protection. The country may command them if 
need be. The same thing is true with respect to the police forces 
of our cities in any eventualities that could explode of local 
disturbance. 

Mr. President, our national danger does not come from sources 
from within; our peril lies in assault from abroad. But, sirs, with 
a Navy complete, watching and guarding our shores, we shall be 
able to see that none shall intrude upon us; that they are not 
allowed to trespass upon or become possessed of our soil by in- 
vesting the shores of this our country. That truth, sirs, makes 
it umnecessary to accumulate great armies within the interior. In 
that result we protect the sons of the mothers from being drafted 
and drawn and enlisted into armies. We can, by means of our 
Navy, avoid the prospects of the country being assailed by a 
foreign foe to the extent necessary to call upon our whole force of 
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mational defense to rally themselves in the form of protection for 
America. 

Then, Mr. President, I ask the question—and it is for that pur- 
pose I rose to supplement the remarks of the able chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee: How can America anticipate 
the things referred to by the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and that which I depict, or how shall our country 
prepare its defense, if there shall be all around us a spirit that 
condemns the United States in its effort to prepare for its de- 
fense and safeguard America? 

We seek no war upon Japan. We seek no war upon any land. 
We are prepared to do that which the ordinary judgment of man- 
kind approves—to prepare to defend ourselves against a war that 
is intended against us. It may not be for today; it may not be 
for tomorrow; but the war we prepare against is a form of war 
that is to be carried on at once for the purpose of reducing us, 
in all matters of commercial and industrial competition, to a point 
where we shall be impotent as against these who are our rivals. 
This to prevail—even though martial conflict against us becomes 
necessary to achieve the object. 

Mr. President, it is because of that that I summon my colleagues 
to contemplate whether we should not ask these peace organiza- 
tions, with their great resources, if they do not realize that in 
their desire that we should abandon every effort of strengthening 
the Navy and adding to the defense of our land, by that very 
course we invite assault upon us. I dare say to this honorable 
body we never would have been in war with Germany had this 
country been in such a condition that the German masters of 
military maneuvers could have seen that their country would 
have been defeated in its submarine venture had it dared assault 
us. We never would have gone to war in the mere matter of con- 
flict of France and England with Germany as to the rivalry of 
economic advantages, commercial monopoly, and territorial ag- 
gression, one over the other. Sirs, in that dread day our country 
would have been wise enough to see the danger arising from the 
propaganda coming from those seeking to drive us to war. War 
on our part did not, as is now charged in select sources, come 
because of President Wilson, nor was it originated by the United 
States Army. It was instituted by those standing at a distance 
of superiority, arrogating to themselves that they were purer and 
nobler in patriotism than the rest of mankind, and charging that 
all who opposed war lacked true patriotism. These, through their 
propaganda, characterized the citizens who disagreed with them 
as wanting in loyalty or respectability. It was they who brought 
on the war by their demonstration; they now deplore yet con- 
demn the United States for yielding to the propaganda they 
propagated. 

Do my colleagues think if these propagandists were powerful 
in one instance they would not be equally so in another? And 
yet note the activity now presented by this group! Let us be 
frank with ourselves. Do my colleagues in this body fancy that 
these who discourage the country in its defense may not be stim- 
ulated as before by the same propaganda from abroad? And this 
with purpose to weaken us at home? 

Through the cry of the necessity for peace at any price they 
enable our rivals, whoever they are—our opponents, from wher- 
ever they may come—to behold at the proper time the weakness 
of our Government, the lack of defense and support, and in 
such an hour to strike. From this phase of danger and destruc- 
tion we must awake to that fact of peril and realize the duty 
to overcome it. 

Mr. President, I would that my honorable colleagues in this 
body and those in the other body of Congress should begin to 
consider the threats by conduct directed to this country, and 
to know what will be our fate if we fail to advise caution and 
give consideration to our real situation. Therefore, Mr. President, 
indulging as I have already tao far the generosity of this body 
in listening to me, I propose that we begin to inform our fellow 
citizens of the societies which organize opposition against Amer- 
ica’s national defense of the evils they are bringing on them- 
selves. Let them see the situation of the world as it confronts us; 
and let them behold the plain, tragic truth, Mr. President—that 
this, our great America, has not one real friend among the nations 
of the world. Neither appreciation for our aid, nor gratitude for 
our sacrifices, has moved those to whom in the World War conflict 
Wwe gave so much. They will not even, in this hour, recognize 
the debts growing out of the money they drew from our Treasury. 
They do not appreciate the sustenance we gave them financially, 
nor have they gratitude for the sacrifices of our children on the 
battlefield to fall in death for them. These nations do not 
acknowledge their debt to us, and far less do they contribute a dollar 
toward its repayment, as they scoff and smirk at our demand 
for payment. 

Yet, with a spirit of that nature and with the account as given 
us today by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, we 
and our country realize that it has in hazard and peril nowhere 
to go but to itself. In all tribulation it must depend solely on 
itself. Sirs, the situation must be perfectly apparent to a refiec- 
tive mind. In the face of this, are we to sit idle and flatter our- 
selves that all the world is craving to embrace us to its bosom in 
fraternity under the specious name of world peace? Let there be 
no further delusion; let us realize that peace with us lies in our 
being able to compel it, and that the real defense of this country 
lies in its ability to show before the whole world that we contem- 
Plate no quarrel with any people, but that if there be any who 
contemplate a quarrel with us we are ready to resist the advance, 
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and that this Nation still stands, as it ever must, as Americans in 
America for America and for the honor of this the United States 
of America. I thank the Senate. [Applause in the galleries.| 

The Presmpinc Orricer (Mr. Grorce in the chair). Visitors In 
the gallery will preserve order. 

Mr. Boran. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from Nevada 








as to the speech of Professor Clark from which he quoted and 
which I have never read. In his speech Professor Clark repeats 
that the machinery was at hand to enforce the peace treaties 


that we did not use the machinery. What does 
Mr. Prrrman. I would have to give my own construction of it, 
of course. His subject, as I said before, was The New Dangers of 
War, and he took as one of the “new dangers of war” 
of the Japanese in China. He referred, 
treaties, the Kellogg-Briand treaty 
Nations, and the nine-power pact 
In regard to the nine-power pact, he called attention to the fact 
that the United States was a party to that pact. I take it he 
means that the threat of a new war about which he was talking 
possibly could be stopped by proper representations made to t 
Japanese Government by the parties to the nine-power pact 


he mean by that? 
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Mr. Boran. Mr. President, when gentlemen constantly speak of 
“the machinery” being at hand to enforce the peace treaties at 
a time when it is contended that the other parties to the treaties 


were disregarding them, I do not understand what they 
unless they have in mind the use of force. : 
the treaties, it is claimed, and yet we are told by Professor Clark 
that “the machinery” was at hand to enforce them. There was 
no “machinery” at hand to enforce the treaties. 

Mr. PrrtTman. I believe that the nine-power pact provides for 
a conference of the nine powers. 

Mr. Boraw. Yes; that pact provides for a conference in c 
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nine-power pact had been disregarded and the time for a con- 
ference was here. 


Mr. PrrtMan. There is no doubt in my mind, the Senator will 
understand, that peace treaties are a snare and a delusion unless 
obedience to them is enforced. I have said before that I do not 


think it is always necessary to use the Navy to enforce them or to 
use other forms of physical force. I think that there are other 
repressive methods that sometimes succeed and sometimes do not 
succeed. 

Mr. Borax. What I was undertaking to convey to the 
tor was the fact that, in the last analysis, when they 
enforcing the peace treaties they mean to use force, because that 
is the only way. You may discuss situations, you may interchange 
views, but when you talk about enforcing peace treaties you must 
mean the use of force; and yet you are advocates of peace 

Mr. Pitrman. I thoroughly agree with the Senator that those 
who want peace through treaties will have to enforce the treaties 
or they will not get peace. 


able Sena- 
talk about 


American Forces in the Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON HERALD, DECEMBER 
21, 1937 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an article published in 
today’s Washington Herald relative to the maintenance in 
China of American forces. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald, December 21, 1937] 
MakcH or EVENTS 
(By Benjamin DeCasseres) 

We got out of Nicaragua, Haiti, Cuba, Mexico, and even the 
Philippines, but why do we still remain in China? 

What business have we at the other end of the world that com- 
pels us to maintain garrisons at Peiping, Tientsin, and Shanghai? 
Only the other day American marines in Shanghai, a Chinese 
city, ordered the Japanese conquerors of that city to “move on” 
when the latter approached the American part of the “Interna- 
tional Settlement.” 

We are told that we are there for the purpose of seeing that 
we get our share of customs receipts—forcibly collected install- 
ments on money that China owes us. 











But the nations of Europe also owe us money—$12,000,000,000— 

which, from all indications, they have no intention of paying. 
Why do we not send marines to London, Paris, Brussels, Rome, 

and Warsaw and collect our debt right out of their customs and 


internal revenues as we, and other major powers, do in China? 
We have winked at the debt-welshers of Europe, but like the 
rest of the world are taking advantage of China because she is weak. 


Not a pleasing dish for Americans to gulp down. 


The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act—Pro- 
posal to Amend Act so as to Require Sponsor to 
Contribute 25 Percent of the Cost of Each 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in order to have some kind 
of a basis on which to form an opinion with respect to justi- 
fication or practicability or reasonableness for the apparent 
sentiment of many Members of Congress in favor of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1937, which would require the sponsor to contribute 
25 percent of the cost of each project, I made a more or 
less careful and thorough investigation of the situation and 
made it my business to make inquiries along several lines, 
and of some of those people who at least are in a position to 
know what they are talking about and what the situation is. 
It seemed to be the consensus among those with whom I 
talked that such a requirement would be a blow to the ad- 
ministration of relief through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, at least in Vermont. 

I talked with some of the Members with respect to what 
I had learned, and the information obtained, and it is at 
the suggestion of some of them, that such information as I 
have acquired, may be of use and value to others, who are 
wondering what to do and how to vote, if and when the 
question again arises, that I am inserting this statement in 
the REcorRD. 

Summarized and briefly, my information is to the effect 
that, at the inception of the W. P. A. program, a general rule 
was promulgated in the State which requires the sponsor 
of each project, whether it be a depeztment of the Federal 
Government, the State, a city, town, village, school, fire or 
water district, to furnish all the materials, equipment, and 
supplies necessary to operate such project. The sponsor is 
also required to pay the wages of supervisors, unless com- 
petent persons to act in that capacity are to be found upon 
the relief rolls. Few exceptions have been granted to this 
rule. Some materials were purchased for airport projects, 
cotton textiles were furnished for sewing projects, travel was 
paid on nursing projects, and so forth; but aside from these 
comparatively minor exceptions, project funds allotted to 
Vermont have been expended for labor only. 

This policy was adopted not because the Administrator 
lacked authority to purchase materials and supplies or rent 
equipment, but because, as I understand it, he was firmly 
convinced that if the sponsor was by this method forced to 
bear a considerable portion of the cost of each project, proj- 
ects would be more wisely selected and more carefully super- 
vised than if the Federal Government were paying the entire 
cost. Furthermore, every Federal dollar which would other- 
wise have been expended for nonlabor costs would be avail- 
able for the payment of relief labor, which, after all, was the 
real object to be attained. 

As a result of this general rule, sponsors have agreed to 
contribute well in excess of 30 percent of the costs of projects 
approved by me. 

By this procedure greater facility is obtained. Each spon- 
sor may select such projects as are best suited to its particular 
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Situation, both from a physical and financial standpoint. If 
@ municipality’s financial condition is such that it can afford 
to furnish the materials for a building or other project on 
which other than labor costs are high, it may do so. On the 
other hand, a municipality, the financial condition of which 
is not as favorable, may select projects which require less 
materials, and so forth. One town last year, because it was 
financially able to do so, selected projects for operation which, 
due to the high ratio of nonlabor items, cost the town more 
than they did the Federal Government. 

The wide variance in the percentage of sponsor’s contribu- 
tions is illustrated by the fact that a cumulative report of 
completed or discontinued projects in Vermont through Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, discloses that the sponsors bore 49 percent 
of the cost of bridge projects; 45 percent of public-building 
projects; 43 percent of sidewalk, curb, and path projects; 42 
percent of water-supply projects; and 35 percent of all 
classes of highway, road, and street projects. At the other 
extreme, they have contributed 9 percent of the cost of the 
construction of recreational facilities—exclusive of build- 
ings—4 percent of sewing projects, and only 1.6 percent of 
professional and clerical, or so-called white-collar, projects. 

I append an analysis showing the costs of individual proj- 
ects selected and operated by my home town of Northfield, 
which discloses that the town has borne to date 27.1 percent 
of the cost of construction projects and only 10.7 percent of 
the cost of those projects operated by the women’s profes- 
sional division. The town’s share of the cost of individual 
projects varies from 79.9 percent of O. P. 65—-12-655, a sewer 
project, and 40 percent of O. P. 65-12-102, a sidewalk project, 
to no part of O. P. 65—12—983, overseer’s assistant’s project. 


Northfield, Vt.—Analysis of W. P. A. project costs 











Expenditures 


Class of projects 
Wik 





Sponsor 






























Construction__..................] $48,399 | $18,028 | $66, 427 27.1 
Women’s and professional. ...... 15, 225 1, 816 17, O41 10.7 
ee 63, 624 19, 844 
Northfield, Vt. 
Expenditures Percentage 
O. P. No. Class 
Spon- 
sor 
Construction: 
§5-12-2___....| Armory-....---|$20, 094. 36] $1, 781. 14/$21, 875. 50 91.9) &1 
65-12-56... ..-. Roads._........| 11, 219.97} 4, 293.79] 15, 513. 76 72.3) 27.7 
65-12-102___..| Sidewalks_..-.- 2,025.37} 1,348.41) 3,373.78 60.0) 40.0 
65-12-202_ ....| Roads.......-.. 9,835.75] 4,974. 86] 14, 810. 61 66.4) 33.6 
65-12-259.....} Armory.....-- 518. 50 295. 00) 813. 50) 63.7] 363 
65-12-654__.._| Sidewalks... 3,982.79) 2,463.79) 6, 446. 58 61.8} 38.2 
65-12-655__ . .-  cnincaae 722. 68} 2,871.62] 3, 594. 30 20.1) 79.9 
SR ici d ctdteecnsennaan 48, 399. 42) 18, 028. 61) 66, 428. 03 72.9] 27.1 
Women’s and pro- 
fessional: 
65-12-409__...| Sewing........ 6, 543. 33 164. 26] 6, 707. 59) 
65-12-983__...| Overseer. ..... I SE arene deve 638.50; #100 |...... 
165-12-6999___| Clerks, record 936. 70 590.95} 1, 554. 63 
165-12-7999_._| Sewing........ 7,079. 54) 1,061.07) 8, 140.61 
Total_......]_..cccceccecce-.| 15,225.07} 1,816 28) 16, 402. 83 
Grand total_|.........-...--- "63, 624. 00) 19, 844. 00} 83, 468. 00 


Were it practicable to include a provision in a future bill 
that at least 25 percent of the cost of all projects operated 
in each State should be borne locally without requiring a 
25-percent contribution on each individual project there 
might be no objection to so doing, so far as Vermont is con- 
cerned, but there is a lot of food for thought in the state- 
ment which was made to me in which one man said: 

I cannot conceive, however, how the General Accounting Office 


of the Treasury Department could set up a system to control 
expenditures under such a provision. It could never, in my opin- 
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fon, be certain that the 25-75 ratio was being maintained in a 
particular State at any time. You know how technical the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is in such matters, and I believe that under 
such a system pay rolls and other vouchers would necessarily be 
held up, much distress would be brought to needy persons, and 
general confusion would result. 


Going back to the proposition that 25 percent of the cost 
of each project be borne by the sponsor, the only conceiv- 
able plan through which this could be accomplished would 
be to require the sponsor of each project to deposit with the 
United States Treasury 25 percent of the cost when the 
project proposal is filed, or at least before operations are 
begun. This would, perhaps, be no hardship if projects 
were operated under the same conditions as P. W. A. or 
other contract jobs; that is, work is completed as expedi- 
tiously as possible. 

In the case of the Works Progress Administration, the 
primary object is, of course, the employment of relief labor. 
If an abundance of such labor is available, work proceeds 
with reasonable dispatch. On the contrary, if conditions 
improve so that otherwise available labor is absorbed by 
private or other public employment, operations on W. P. A. 
projects are curtailed and in some cases suspended. 

On March 15, 1937, there were assigned to construction 
projects 49 Northfield residents. Six months later, on Sep- 
tember 13, only 28 were so assigned. At present the number 
has increased to 43. Monthly and sometimes oftener, as 
relief conditions demand, local quotas for W. P. A. employ- 
ment are adjusted upward or downward by the State office. 
Not only does the number of relief workers available fluc- 
tuate rapidly with business conditions, but it often happens 
that carpenters, masons, and other skilled workers on relief 
rolls may not be available at all for considerable periods 
of time. In consequence, operations on a building project 
might necessarily be suspended and the common labor trans- 
ferred to a street, sidewalk, or other project not requiring 
the services of carpenters, masons, and so forth. Under all 
of these conditions, it is impossible for local or State offi- 
cials to forecast when a project may be completed. It would 
be manifestly unfair to require the town of Northfield to 
deposit and thus tie up large sums of money for the score 
or more projects of different classes necessary to give the 
required flexibility in the employment of relief labor, with- 
out knowing how many months would elapse before the same 
would be disbursed, if ever. 

If the sponsors’ money were deposited with the Treasury 
and materials, supplies, and equipment purchased and rented 
through the Works Progress Administration, it would neces- 
sarily be done by the Procurement Division of the Treas- 
ury Department on bids. This would, in many cases, result 
in other than local materials and equipment being used. 
Cities and towns would be deprived of the use of municipally 
owned equipment, much of which has been purchased by 
them especially for use on W. P. A. projects. 

One of my informants advises that in his opinion— 


The object which Congress is striving to achieve—namely, larger 
sponsors’ contributions from certain States—can be accomplished 
by other means without crippling programs such as are carried 
on in Vermont and numerous other States. Up to last December 
31, sponsors of W. P. A. projects throughout the Nation had agreed 
to contribute only 13.1 percent of the cost of all projects initiated 
by them. In February of this year Mr. Hopkins established an 
administrative policy limiting, so far as practicable, expenditures 
by State works progress administrations for other than labor costs 
to $5 per man-month of employment. 

Projects submitted since that time show sponsors’ contributions 
averaging over 23 percent. It thus appears that it is possible 
through administrative action alone to raise sponsors’ contributions 
to a reasonable level. If, however, Congress should feel disposed to 
write some formula as this into a new bill, I do not see how it 
could possibly harm the program in States like Vermont. 


If the foregoing summation affords basis for an intelligent 
formation of a judgment or opinion with respect to the 
feasibility and practicability of writing such an amendment 
as was proposed into any future relief bill, whether for it or 
against it, you are welcome to it. 
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Working of the Pending Farm Legislation as 
Applied to Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR, OF MONTANA, 
ON DECEMBER 20, 1937 


Mr. O’CONNOR of Montana. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
address made yesterday over the network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, as follows: 


A new farm bill has been passed by the House of Representatives 
This bill will be considered along with companion legislation from 
the Senate by a conference committee of the two branches of the 
National Legislature. From this conference will come a single 
measure which will be the basis for a permanent farm program 
for the United States. Today, I want to set forth some of my 
views on this legislation, especially as it will concern wheat. 

Representing Montana, where wheat is a major crop, I always 
have particular interest in how pending farm legislation is going 
to affect wheat farmers. 

I wish to call to your attention the importance of wheat in the 
farm economy of the United States. Wheat is harvested in every 
State except two. The farm value of wheat produced in the 
United States amounted in 1935 to $517,000,000. This is about 
10 percent of the total farm value of 78 agricultural crops. In 
my State, the farm value of all crops in 1935 was more than 
$67,000,000, and more than half of this, or $34,000,000, came from 
wheat. 

From the time that the rolling prairies of Montana were broken 
up and planted to wheat, wheat production has been one of the 
most important crops in the State. The acreage increased from a 
few thousand in 1873 to more than 4,000,000 acres in 1929. Of the 
total acreage of land available for crops in Montana, more than 
25 percent was devoted to wheat. True, since 1929 the harvested 
acreage in several of the years has been much lower. This has 
been due almost altogether to drought. But in spite of almost 
unbelievable hardships our farmers have continued to carry on. 
They do not think the drought will last forever. 

Wheat has always been and always wili be a major commodity 
What are the essentials of a program for wheat? The first essen- 
tial, as I see it, is to continue a sound policy of soil conservation 
It is a good thing to stabilize the production of wheat and regu- 
larly devote a certain proportion of the cropland to soil-consery- 
ing crops. Montana farmers well know the disastrous effects of 
blowing soils and depleted fertility. Grass will protect the soil 
from wind erosion. We have a duty to ourselves and to posterity 
to maintain the productivity of the land. We want our children 
and their children to have a chance to live in comfort. We want 
them to have a chance for secure incomes and higher standards of 
living. We want the family sized farm to endure. 

I am for a soil-conservation program and for stabilization of 
production. I favor recognition of the interests of the areas such 
as cotton, corn, and tobacco and fair treatment of these areas. 

A second essential of the program is that it shall allow our wheat 
farmers to keep their share of the export market and the worid 
trade in wheat. I am for continuation of exports, because I well 
realize that this year with production of 886,000,000 bushels we 
are growing far more wheat than this country will use. Export 
outlets are needed now and will contrnue to be needed. If we do 
not have them, all wheat prices, including spring wheat prices, 
will be affected, even though spring wheat is virtually all used in 
this country. I believe that most Montana farmers oppose reduc- 
tion in the acreage of wheat drastic enough to hold production 
down to domestic needs. A huge expanse of rich wheatiland is 
found in the United States. Naturally our farmers want that land 
to produce wheat. 

It is my belief that ultimately the wheat program should 
include a provision for payments to wheat growers in addition to 
those contemplated in the soil-conservation legislation. 

What farmers need is Government assistance to offset the effects 
of the tariff on the products which they buy. The 42-cent tariff 
on wheat is largely “paper protection.” It doesn’t help very much 
when we have surpluses and when help is really needed. Farmers 
want protection against surpluses. A great many farmers think 
that a voluntary program operated with the help of payments 
along the lines of the old A. A. A. would be most practicable 
And some believe that instead of coming out of the Treasury, the 
cost could be borne by wheat itself. A tariff-equalizing tax of 20 
cents a bushel on wheat consumed in the United States has been 
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suggested to finance such a program. That would represent only 
a third of a cent in the price of a loaf of bread, but the revenue 
from such a tax would provide enough payments to the cooperat- 
ing wheat farmer, along with the soil-conserving payments, to 
maintain his farm and provide a better standard of living for his 
family 

As was pointed out on the floor of the House by Congressman 
Jones, “Regardless of how we may view his philosophy of govern- 
ment, Alexander Hamilton, at the time he submitted his report 
on manufactures, December 5, 1791, when he advocated for the 





first time in this country the adoption of the principle of protec- 
tion, and suggested that the farmers be paid a bounty as an offset 
to the tariff, not as a gift, but as a restitution, said: ‘Bounties are 


sometimes not only the best but the only proper expedient for 
uniting the encouragement of a new object of agriculture with 
that of a new object of manufacture.’” 

The tariff was later adopted on manufactured articles, but the 
Government of the United States forgot to carry out Hamilton’s 
other recommendation with reference to the farmer. As the tariff 
mounted higher and higher in years following, necessarily the 
burden on the farmer became greater and greater, until today he 
is upon his back. 

The wheat farmers need help now, and may need it still more 
next year. A sharp drop has occurred in wheat prices. The aver- 
age farm price for last month was approximately 86 cents per 
bushel as compared with $1.23 for the crop of 1936. This repre- 
sents a drop of nearly 40 cents a bushel. If payments equal to the 
amount which could be secured from a tax of half this amount, 
or 20 cents a bushel, were now made available to wheat. growers, 
it would mean a farm price of wheat to consumers of only about 
$1 per bushel. The payment of $1 a bushel to farmers for wheat 
could not be regarded by anybody as exorbitant. Consumers re- 
alize as well as farmers the necessity of farmers having a satisfac- 
tory income if farmers are to be able to buy the products of indus- 
try. What we need is not only a balanced agriculture but a bal- 
ance between agriculture and other industries. The wheat farmer 
wants to be on an equal standing with other farm groups in the 
United States and with industrial groups in order that he, as well 
as they, may have an adequate income. 

Wheat farmers still remember what low prices mean. During 
the first years of the drought period, but prior to the incoming 
of the present administration, our farmers received almost unbe- 
lievably low prices for wheat. The average price of wheat received 
by Montana farmers for the 1931 crop was 50 cents a bushel. The 
price for the 1932 crop fell to 35 cents a bushel, but in 1933 it 
had risen to 62 cents a bushel; in 1934 to 86 cents; in 1935 to 
92 cents; and for the 1936 crop the average price in Montana was 
$1.23 a bushel. 

Wheat farmers do not want to ever have to go through such 
a period of low prices again. That is why they want permanent 
farm legislation and legislation which will offer them protection 
against the prices of 1932. This brings us to another essential 
of wheat legislation 

I think that there should be a fourth essential in a long-time 
program for wheat. Provision should be made to care for large 
surpluses if and when they occur. 

Provision for stabilizing commercial supplies may be made in 
either or both of two ways. One is through use of ever-normal- 
granary reserve storage, backed up by marketing quotas which are 
provided in the pending farm bill. Marketing quotas can be used 
when the ever-normal granary is running over. The other way 
is through a crop-insurance plan, which would segregate and use 
as part of reserves against short crops the wheat paid in as in- 
surance premiums. 

The crop-insurance method would afford two kinds of protec- 
tion. In normal times and in times of surplus wheat may be paid 
in as the insurance premium. In time of crop disaster the wheat 
premiums may be released to give a larger supply for the country 
as a whole. 

Now, I want to say a word about the ranchers of the Great 
Plains. They have given hearty cooperation to the range pro- 
gram established by the Triple A as a part of its soil-conservation 
plan. Payments available under the range program have resulted 
in greatly improved grazing conditions on many ranches. There 
is a broader and deeper understanding of the importance of main- 
taining the grazing capacity of the range. There is a growing 
appreciation, too, of the common interests of livestock growers 
and grain farmers. 

In the past the grain farmers of the commercial wheat areas, 
including Montana, tried to solve the marketing problems by 
establishing both local cooperative elevators and cooperative ter- 
minal marketing associations. These cooperative efforts have been 
of great help to the farmers and should be amply protected in the 
future. But the farmers need their national program, too, be- 
cause some of the problems they face are national and interna- 
tional in scope. 

I favor the provisions in the pending bills to continue conser- 
vation of our most precious resource, our soil. I favor also the 
provisions for an ever-normal granary to protect consumers as well 
as farmers against crop shortage. I favor farm payments to bring 
farmers nearer to equality of income with nonfarm groups. I 
favor growing whatever wheat for export that can be sold abroad 
at a reasonable price. I favor crop insurance because I know so 
well the tragedy of crop failures beyond the control of the farmer. 
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I favor making the use of wheat-marketing quotas contingent 
always upon a two-thirds vote of wheat farmers in a referendum. 

The present administration has done much to help wheat farm- 
ers. It has helped them with the wheat program and the soil- 
conservation program. The Members of Congress from the West 
have been a tremendous force in securing legislation favorable to 
the wheat growers. Notable among these western Congressmen is 
Congressman GREEVER, of Wyoming. Drought-stricken farmers 
have been helped with loans to remain on their farms and provide 
for their families. Our farmers approved the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933. They recognized the unity of interests among 
wheat growers in all areas. Among the important wheat-growing 
States, Montana stands out in the degree of farmer participation 
in the adjustment programs of 1933, 1934, and 1935. Ninety-five 
percent of the wheat acreage was under A. A. A. contract in 1933, 
1934, and 1935. And when the Supreme Court, in the Hoosac Mills 
decision, nullified the adjustment program, our farmers accepted 
the soil-conservation program. They have been carrying on with 
it, looking forward to the time when they would secure not only a 
crop but an adequate price for that crop. The appreciate the 
understanding that President Roosevelt has of their problem. 

Now, as always, the wheat farmer has his face toward the 
future. What will the new season be? Will there be rain? Will 
the wheat sprout and grow? Will it survive the hot winds, escape 
the hail, ripen before it rusts? What will the harvest be, and what 
the price? 

The wheat farmer never knows. But he goes faithfully on, 
filling year in and year out the bread basket of the Nation. I 
think the Nation should and will be fair to him. 





The Purchase of Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, since the Executive proclama- 
tion of December 21, 1933, supplemented by the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of June 19, 1934, and the Executive proclamation 
nationalizing silver on August 9, 1934, the Government of 
the United States has tied up in silver, which is in vaults in 
New York and West Point upwards of one billion ounces 
of silver. Some of the time newly mined silver has been 
purchased at 64 cents, some of the time at 78; the foreign 
silver has been taken in at 45 cents recently; it was taken 
in some of the time at 50 cents, as old silver was. 

The amount mined each year will run up to 70,000,000 
ounces in the United States. We are not only taking in all 
of that but we are taking in all of the silver that is turned 
in to us. Instead of making a stable market for silver we 
are destroying a stable market for silver. 

Silver on the world market today is worth 41 cents an 
ounce. The United States has on hand silver dollars and 
silver bullion representing at a fair estimate at the very 
least 3,000,000,000 ounces of silver. This silver is absolutely 
useless to the Government as a medium of exchange or as 
money, with the exception of the small item involved in 
fractional silver coin. On the world market this silver is 
worth approximately $1,200,000,000, but if we started to put 
it on the market instead of being worth $1,200,000,000 it 
would not be worth over 20 cents an ounce. It has cost the 
Government a large sum of money to get it together, and it 
is costing a large sum to guard it and keep it. 

Since this silver-purchase program went into effect we 
have absorbed upward of a billion ounces of silver. In three 
and a half years the Government has spent over $600,000,- 
000 upon it, or an average of $171,000,000 a year. This has 
been distributed to the American Smelting & Refining Co., 
the U. S. Smelting & Refining Co., and two or three 
other large refiners. Ultimately some of the money goes to 
miners for newly mined silver. I would estimate that there 
are probably, at a liberal figure, 30,000 such miners who 
have participated to a small degree. This $171,000,000 a 
year is a direct charge on the United States Treasury, and 





if we undertook to dispose of the silver it would bring little 
or nothing. That silver which is stored in the United States 
vaults is a menace to the silver industry. 

Can the United States Government long continue to pay 
out $171,000,000 a year for silver for the benefit of four or 
five big smelting companies and 25,000 or 30,000 silver 
miners? ‘Thirty thousand silver miners are receiving one- 
third as much gratuity as the gratuity being paid to 7,500,000 
farmers. In other words, we are paying a subsidy of $171,- 
000,000 to 30,000 miners and a subsidy of $500,000,000 to 
7,500,000 farmers. The subsidy to the individual miner is 
at the rate of $5,700 each, and the subsidy to the farmers 
is at an average of $66 each. When we talk about saving 
money, why not begin on the worst of our rackets in pro- 
portion to the number of people involved and get rid of the 
silver-purchase racket? 

The President of the United States has the power on De- 
cember 31 to refuse to issue another proclamation for silver 
purchasing, to refuse to any longer be the goat in handing 
out a subsidy of $5,700 a year to each miner, if he gets it ail. 
Will he have the courage to save $171,000,000 a year for the 
people of the United States? If he means to balance the 
Budget, this would be a good place for the President to show 
his colors and his sincerity by refusing to issue a proclama- 
tion extending the silver-purchase operations. 





The Federal Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MATTHEW A. DUNN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. DUNN. Mr. Speaker, I am more than willing to sup- 
port legislation which will appropriate money for the im- 
provement of property and slum clearance. This kind of 
legislation is constructive and progressive. 

The Federal housing bill has beyond any doubt, since it 
became a law, accomplished a great deal of good. If we 
were to appropriate twice as much money as has been re- 
quired to carry out the provisions of this act, in my opinion, 
that money would be well spent because it not only gives 
many thousands of people employment but it also provides 
for the abolition of the slum districts, which is one of the 
worst social evils in our land. 





Lawlessness in Jersey City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BYRON N. SCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune by Walter Lippmann: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, December 21, 1937] 
LAWLESSNESS IN JERSEY CITY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


There is a condition of affairs in Jersey City which has a very 
special claim upon the attention of those who felt deeply about 
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the attempt to pack the Supreme Court of the United States. For 
at this moment in Jersey City the plainest and the most funda- 
mental and the most ancient of American civil rights are openly 
suspended by the mayor, Mr. Frank Hague, his police force, and 
his political henchmen. 

The facts im the case are simple. 


: perfectly 
clear. 


iter because 


The issue is, I think, 
Those of us who opposed the President last 





we believed his judiciary bill would impair the li ies which 
depend upon impartial administration of the law cannot now over- 
look the mayor of Jersey City when he destroys those same liber- 
ties by a completely arbitrary use of official for 

For if we meant what we said last winter when the judiciary 
bill was before the Senate, then we cannot now be silent, ac - 


escent, or too busy to bother about Mayor Hague and the consti- 
tutional rights of the C. I. O. organizers. 

Jersey City has an ordinance, passed in 1924, which forbids tl 
distribution in “any street or public place” of “any newspaper, 
paper, periodical, book, magazine, circuljar, card, or pamphlet.” 
For violating this ordinance, or even for “consenting to” its viola- 
tion, presumably by accepting printed matter, a person in Jersey 
City may be fined $10 or imprisoned for 10 days on the 
offense, or both, and fined $25 or imprisone 
each subsequent offense. 

This is, of course, a most extraordinary law. Under it a man 
could be clapped into jail for handing to a passerby a circular 
inviting him to vote for Mayor Hague or to subscribe to a police- 
man’s ball. That the ordimance has been on the books for nearly 
14 years can mean, I should suppose, only one of two things— 
either that in Jersey City, unlike any other spot in the country, 
no one ever has wished to distribute circulars and advertisements, 
or that the ordimance has not been enforced except occasionally 
against individuals or organizations that are too weak to defend 
their legal rights. For it seems fairly clear that the ordinance is 
contrary to the principles of constitutional freedom as understood 
in the United States or in any State within the Union, and that 
as a matter of fact it is unconstitutional under decisions of the 
courts of New Jersey. 

However, on November 29, seven C. I. O. members or sympa- 
thizers were arrested in Jersey City for violating this ordinance. 
The only charge against them was that they had distributed 
leaflets on a public street in Jersey City. It was not charged 
that they had broken any other law or that the circular ad- 
vocated the breach of any law heir offense was that they 
distributed a leaflet. For this they were sentenced to 5 days in 
jail. 

They were refused a jury trial. 
rapher to make a record. They were refused bail. They were 
refused a stay of sentence. They appealed immediately. But on 
the ground that counsel for Jersey City was not present, Chief 
Justice Brogan, of the supreme court, refused to hear the motion. 
Finally, on December 9, their petition of appeal was argued, and 

he district attorney was given 10 days to prepcre his brief. The 
appeal will, however, do them no good. For they have already 
keen compelled to ser.e their sentences. 

Surely these proceedings must be described as an outrage upon 
the inner principle of constitutional liberty. For an 
minor and technical offense against an ordinance extremely 
doubtful legality these men have been held without bail, cx 
victed, and refused a stay of sentence till they could appeal 

But this does not exhaust the lawless conduct of Mayor Hague’s 
administration. For these seven men were at least arrested and 
convicted in a police court. But many other men who have wished 
to distribute leaflets in Jersey City have not even been arrested 
and convicted in a police court. They have been seized by the 
police, and without any further legal proceedings, have been by 
sheer physical force driven out of Jersey City. 

This ts official lawlessness, naked and unashamed. If there is 
any ground on which this can be defended, if there is any pretext 
on which it can be condoned, if there is any reason why it should 
be tolerated, I do not know what it is. 

For no one, I take it, unless it be Mayor Hague himself, will 
undertake to argue that because they belong to the C. I. O. these 
agitators are not entitled to the benefits of the Bill of Rights. 
Perhaps there will be some who think that even though they do 
not quite like to say so. 

They should remember the struggle last winter when the oppo- 
nents of the court-packing plan were accused of being the mere 
defenders of predatory and reactionary interests. During that 
struggle liberal and progressive men were not deterred by that ac- 
cusation; they fought for the integrity of the Constitution and the 
independence of the courts regardless of the fact that many would 
benefit with whom they wholly disagreed. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. Now it is the C. I. 0. an 
organization of the left, that is being oppressed, and now it is the 
peculiar obligation of conservatives who believed in constitutional- 
ism to go to the defense of these same principles. For the 
ciples they profess are gravely attacked. They are gravely 
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or both, for 
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They were refused a stenog- 
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prin- 
attacked 
in Jersey City, and the American bar, which was so thoroughly 
aroused last winter, should become thoroughly aroused once mors 

They should be grateful for the chance to prove so clearly that 
they really meant what they said; they can prove nsisting 
on the restoration of law and order in the State of New Jer 
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West Virginia Takes Prominent Place in the First | cific settlements. The State extension service, among its 


National Rural Arts Exhibition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges have been celebrating 
their seventy-fifth birthday. The celebration has been sci- 
entific and historical in nature, bringing to attention the 
progress that has been made on the farms and in the farm 
homes. 

The Department and the colleges were not content with 
that plan, large as it was. They wanted to include in the 
celebration something that would recognize another kind 
of activity among rural people—a kind of activity that feeds 
the spirit at the same time that it expands the pocketbook. 
They decided on an exhibition of the rural arts as practiced 
today in rural America. 

They asked Allen Eaton, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
who had just completed an intensive first-hand study of rural 
handicrafts, to bring together and display a representative 
collection. A large number of organizations and individuals 
interested in reviving and maintaining the rural arts have 
cooperated in assembling the articles shown. Among these 
organizations are the Extension Service of the Department, 
the American Federation of Arts, the American Country Life 
Association, the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, South- 
ern Highlanders, Inc., the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts, the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts through its 
rural members, the American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
many others. Under Mr. Eaton’s trained eye the display has 
taken on a beauty and form that only an artist could give it. 

Now, I come from a mountain district where profitable 
farming is often difficult, and in some localities almost im- 
possible. Under these circumstances the practice of the 
handicrafts, usually under the guidance of sympathetic and 
trained agencies, has brought in small but much needed sums 
to many families. Moreover, the handicrafts have helped to 
lift these people of my district out of themselves. They have 
freed these families from much of the oppression which they 
have felt during lean years. 

One of the outstanding examples is, of course, at Arthurdale 
near Reedsville, W. Va. Most persons are acquainted with the 
work of relocating there the families from the closed mines 
of Scott’s Run. One of the new means of livelihood for 
these people is found in the handicrafts. This work at 
Arthurdale is young. Nevertheless, it was represented at this 
exhibition by such advanced pieces of workmanship as a 
ribbon-back chair and drop-leaf and tilt-top tables of such 
native woods as maple and walnut. There were simpler 
wooden articles as well. Their metalwork was represented 
in this Washington exhibition by an iron basket for fireplace 
wood. Incidentally, pewter candlesticks made at Arthurdale 
were awarded a prize at the recent International Exposition 
at Paris. 

Some of these Arthurdale workers are members of a league 
of handicrafters who operate in West Virginia under the 
name of Mountaineer Craftsmen. Under that name you 
will find excellent examples of their work on sale in Morgan- 
town, from small, inexpensive articles to reproductions of 
large pieces of fine, antique furniture, which are made only 
on order. 

The American Society of Friends is the leading private 
agency guiding this and other handicraft work in the State. 
The farm security administration directs such work in spe- 


manifold activities, is concerned with standards of quality. 
Of course, we are all familiar with the aid and encourage- 
ment constantly extended to our West Virginia workers by 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

One unusual rural industry of my State which has at- 
tracted attention and enthusiastic comment throughout the 
exhibit is the glassware of rich coloring and unique design 
made in the little town of Milton. A leading art critic wrote 
that one of these articles, a goblet of Venetian red, might 
well have come from Murano instead of West Virginia. 
Others said that some of it was amazingly like the well- 
known glassware recently brought over from Scandinavia 
and shown throughout this country. To bring the beautiful 
products of this highly specialized rural industry before the 
kind of audience that Washington has afforded may be of 
untold advantage both to would-be American purchasers and 
to this industry of tender years but ripe accomplishments. 

With this explanation of the rural industries and what 
they mean to our rural people, you will readily see why I 
can appreciate particularly how symbolic this national ex- 
hibition was. It stood for the best that is being done in 
rural homes. It suggested how widespread and excellent 
such work is. It signified the recognition by agricultural 
leaders of its worth to people and Nation. Through the 
book describing the exhibition and the guides, who were al- 
ways in attendance, it exemplified the fourfold aspect of the 
whole handicraft movement—economic, social, therapeutic, 
and educational. 

The money that domestic and rural crafts have brought 
into remote homes often spells the difference between grind- 
ing need and making a go of life. The makifig of the object, 
of finish and worth brings pleasure and pride to people usually 
deprived of such sensations. The preventive and curative 
effects of handicrafts are now well recognized by institutions, 
and remarkable instances were cited in connection with some 
of the most beautiful articles shown. The education by 
doing, by improvement, by contact, by instruction in this 
work is of unmeasured value. 

The response to this first National Rural Arts Exhibition 
has surpassed anything hoped for by those who planned it. 
Of the 21,500 persons who visited it, many returned again 
and again because of their interest in the objects and the 
beauty of arrangement. 

Then, although this was not originally intended, in answer 
to continued and urgent demand, the Department finally 
ascertained the prices for as many articles as possible and 
sold hundreds of exhibits. Many, of course, were not for 
sale. 

M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary of Agriculture, has well said: 

It is possible that a greater importance should be attached to the 
human values represented in these country arts than in many 
things impressively demonstrated in statistical tables. Obviously, 
human values are the ultimate criteria by which a campaign 
against Japanese beetles or an inquiry into corn or into cotton 
prices must ultimately be judged. 

We have been too much inclined, however, to look askance upon 
attempts to deal directly with ultimate human values. The time 
has come when such human values as those represented by the 


items included in this exhibit are frankly recognized as worthy of 
our direct concern. 


Many of the visitors expressed the wish, verbally and in 
writing, that something like this exhibit might be repeated 
at intervals or could be made permanent. I hope the time 
will come when the Department of Agriculture can under- 
take something of the sort. It would bring innumerable 
benefits. It would encourage and perpetuate individual qual- 
ity of workmanship through a machine age. It would help 
to unite the interests of all sections and to unite the people 
of country and city. It would strengthen the friendly recip- 
rocal relation between remote workers and city buyers that 
is imperative if the handicraft movement is to reach its 
fullest usefulness in a period of keen commercial competition. 
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Stopping the Business Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA, DECEMBER 16, 1937 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered recently over the radio: 


A week ago I attempted to give a rounded discussion of what I 
consider the burning question of the hour, the business recession 
and increased unemployment. In that talk I did the best I could 
to point the way out. I tried tc put forward what government 
and business should do in the current crisis. 

Do not let anybody tell you that it is not a crisis. I am no 
alarmist, but business is continuing its downward spiral; more 
men are being laid off in our milis and factories; and relief 
rolls and relief work are expanding. Phillip Murray, head of the 
steel workers’ organizing committee, tells that organization’s con- 
vention here that “this is not a recession but a depression.” 

I repeat that I am not an alarmist, but the signs of alarm do 
exist. One type of annoyed American sees fascism entering our 
back door because the President of our sister Republic, Brazil, has 
the constitution temporarily abrogated. Reported overtures to 
that nation from Hitler and Mussolini are deplored by this type 
of American mind for fear such influence might spread in South 
America, where the Monroe Doctrine is supposed to preserve demo- 
cratic government under the step-fathership of the United States. 

Another species of American spreads the fear that communism 
is making inroads through the latitude which liberals are allowed 
as to freedom of speech, of the radical press; and as to the right 
of organizing for collective bargaining or study of forms of gov- 
ernment different from our own. The less-informed wing of this 
group believes such groundless charges as the one that the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization is dominated by Communists 
and are exorcised by other red herrings drawn across numerous 
situations by selfish or uninformed minds. 

Neither as a Congressman nor a citizen of Pittsburgh do I share 
the fears of either of these groups. I know how young and vigor- 
ous our country is; I realize what limitless fields for development 
of our trade and business lie before us, and I understand in a 
general way what vast improvements can eventually be wrought 
in our system of distribution and what tremendous relief from 
unemployment such improvements will bring about. 

I have no great fear either that such stimulation and stabili- 
zation of employment will not ultimately give us a higher level 
of general prosperity and well-being that will strengthen and 
preserve our prized processes of truly democratic government. 

Business and Government will surely master the present problem, 
and what is badly needed is a willingness on the part of both to 
save the situation right away—to act before the problem becomes 
greater and more difficult of solution—before more of our valuable 
workers are put into that terrifying jeopardy of a continued dimin- 
ishing industrial activity. 

Last week there was an attempt on my part to analyze the atti- 
tude of business and to point to changes in that attitude which 
would make it possible for government, meaning Congress, to go 
forward with the enactment of laws in the current special session 
and in the regular session which opens in January. 

I have said we can lick this present recession. I further believe 
that we are not going into a major depression. In the first place, 
the Government today is organized to step in with curative actions 
as never before; and, in the second place, we do not have 
today the deplorable conditions of 1929. We do not have scattered 
through the country a flood of wildcat securities. We have not 
been exporting billions of dollars to foreign borrowers. We do not 
have such hopelessly expanded plant capacity and such overpro- 
duction of goods. 

Our banks in the vast majority are in sound condition, loaded 
with an excess of cash instead of an excess of questionable securi- 
ties and frozen assets. Unemployment-compensation system soon 
will inaugurate disbursements that will help combat deflation. 
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We can have no continuance of the recession if we do not con- 
tinue to deprive a large number of our workers of purchasing 
power by nonemployment of them. We need more goods, but we 
have not learned to divert the effect of increasing production into 
living standards. Instead our labor-saving methods have been im- 
providently creating unemployment. The biggest task before us is 
the restoration of the unemployed to our exchange system by use 
of their services in industry 

How can American business help? 

It is pretty generally understood that big business put prices 
up as volume of production began to increase from 1933 to 1937. 
It acted on the theory that business under the competitive sys- 
tem had the right to charge what the markets could bear Now 
if business is to do its part to stimulate revival, it must boldly 
reduce prices to the point necessary to cause a normal flow of 
goods to the consumer. If a man wants to build a house, he 
pay more than in 1929 despite the fact that the average income is 
one-third lower. He must pay 11 percent more for cement; 5 
percent more for steel; 4 percent more for lumber now than at 
that time. For some building materials he must pay 100 percent 
more. And this is why the Federal Trade Commission is looking 
into what is known as the Cement Trust 

Business must venture. It is a venture at any time. Business 
must assume the risks in this policy of price reduction. It has 
the situation on its hands in any event. But businessmen know 
that substantial profits can be realized with low prices if volume 
of production is maintained. And still beyond this, if business 
holds back from prompt remedial action, production will continue 
to decrease and unemployment will grow. Responsible democratic 
government, then, must step in. In doing this it uses tax money 
And big business controls half of the Nation’s corporate wealth 
and will bear the brunt of the burden if it is, out of necessity, 
met by taxes. 

If there is any attempted refutation of this proposed lower-price 
policy, I think it is pretty well nullified by the industrial per- 
formance and history of Henry Ford. While other motorcar 
manufacturers waited for people to get enough money to buy an 
auto in the early days of that industry, Mr. Ford built one which 
they already were able to buy. And without regard to any other 
of his policies or theories, we must agree that Mr. Ford has thus 
put an immense number of men to work. This policy, as recently 
adopted by the General Electric Co., takes the label: “More goods 
for more peoplé at less cost.” 

Other olive branches have been proffered by business to Govern- 
ment, and I prefer to overlook any thorns thereon. Last week I 
discussed Mr. Lammot du Pont’s proposals for putting 3,000,000 
workers back to their tasks or to new ones. And I contend the 
plan has merit. Some of my colleagues in Washington put the 
implication on Mr. du Pont’s proposal] that the Government should 
forthwith withdraw from relief and public works. I prefer not to 
believe that his plan by implication embodied this action, which 
we all realize would produce sudden disaster. 

There are many who disagree with me, but I cling to the con- 
viction that business and Government can do parallel planning. 
The more reasonable men on both sides of our national life should 
be prominently spotlighted in our efforts to inaugurate such plan- 
ning, and I feel confident we will get results. 

In the foregoing I have sought to describe some things business 
might do to help. 

Now, what can Government do? 

It can do some things. Treading a common-sense path, it can 
give private enterprise all the help and encouragement possible 
without relinquishing those laws curing social injustices and eco- 
nomic piracy which have braced our hold on democratic processes 
in the last 6 years. 

It can give financial aid by way of insurance and underwriting 
to help either local communities or private individuals break into 
new fields. One of these is housing, where a stupendous oppor- 
tunity awaits our community, what with both the city of Pitts- 
burgh and the county of Allegheny prepared to go ahead with large 
house-building activities designed to provide dwellings for workers 
in the low-income brackets. I consider housing as a key piece of 
assistance proper from Government, because Federal funds are 
available, and Government can act with the greatest speed. It is 
widely recognized that in the present recession every dollar ex- 
pended immediately for alleviation will have an effect equal to the 
expenditure of $10 six months from now, if the decline in business 
activity and private employment continues, 

Government can correct specific faults in the application of tax 
laws, some of which I have advocated in previous talks, which will 
not bring about an abandonment of the American doctrine that 
taxes are assessed upon the basis of the capacity of an individual, 
partnership, or corporation to pay. 

To business I commend the same attitude in general that I sense 
among most of my colleagues in Washington. It is most appropri- 
ate now because of the season. It is one of good will. 

Good evening and a merry Christmas to all of you. 
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Wage and Hour Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON NEWS OF DECEMBER 
20, 1937 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial which appeared in the December 20 edi- 
tion of the Washington Daily News entitled “Why It Died,” 
relating to the wage and hour bill. The editorial is as 
follows: 


Blame for the demise of the wage-hour bill rests chiefly, we 
believe, with the nature of the bill itself, its manner of birth, and 


its manhandling at the hands of its friends. 
The Black-Connery bill, you will recall, sprang from no- 
where last May all written and done up in ribbons by “brain 


with a flair for legalistic jargon. Its humane and public- 
to put a bottom to wages and a 
top to hours in interstate industries. These objectives could have 
been set down in 100 simple words of American. Instead, the 
proposed law contained 11,000 words. And, instead of merely out- 
lawing wages and hours that no decent American employer has 
a right to demand of workers, the bill set up a bureaucratic board 
and endowed it with powers to invade the higher wage and hour 
brackets at their will. Like N. R. A., it meant well but it was too 
ambitious 

Well, when it got to the House in a somewhat simplified form 
and was hung up in committee by southern and A. F. of L. oppo- 
sition, its new mother, Representative Mary Norton, brought in 
129 last-minute House Labor Committee amendments, further 
confusing its purpose and meaning. Finally in a desperate and 
logrolling effort to pass it at any price its sponsors agreed to 
exempt mining, milling, smelting, oil, agriculture, and whatnot, 
making the whole thing a sorry joke on the workers whose living 
standards it was designed to raise. And when it went to a vote 
it was a mush of concession and a shining example of how not to 
prepare and pass Federal law. 

Why, we wonder, did not the administration pave the way for 
this highly important reform as it paved the way for the Social 
Security Act of 1935? Then the White House called in the Na- 
tion’s best economists, actuaries, and other experts and let them 
sit for nearly a year before they recommended a bill. The meas- 
ure the White House sent to Congress may not have been perfect, 
but it passed without delay or confusion—and it is working. Eng- 
land, too, does better with its expert royal commissions which help 
frame important social and economic reforms. 

Had the administration followed the same formula it did in 
framing social security legislation, we believe the wage-hour bill 
would have had easy going in Congress. 


On December 16, the day before the vote was taken in the 
House on the wage and hour bill, I and every Member of the 
House of Representatives received a telegram from Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
reading as follows: 

Because the pending wage and hour bill is highly objectionable 
to membership of American Federation of Labor, I respectfully re- 
quest you to vote to recommit to the appropriate committee for 


revision, study, and necessary changes in order to make it a practical 
and constructive measure. 


Here we have something of an anomaly—a paradoxical 
situation—in a bill supposedly designed for the benefit of 
labor meeting with the sharp criticism and open opposition 
of a representative group of labor. Largely due to that fact 
and the controversy and confusion that developed during the 
consideration of this legislation on the floor of the House, I 
concurred in the conclusion reached by the majority of the 
House that it would be wiser to recommit. the bill for clari- 
fication and revision rather than pass a measure on which 
labor itself could not agree and unanimously support. 

I am hopeful that during the regular session of Congress 
a satisfactorily revised wage and hour bill, practicable and 
workable and meriting the undivided endorsement of labor, 
will be brought before this House and passed. 


trusters” 
spirited objectives were simple 
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“Without Consistency There Is No Moral 
Strength”—Owen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID J. LEWIS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


ARTICLE BY DR. GEORGE L. KNAPP, OF THE STAFF OF CHES- 
TER M. WRIGHT AND ASSOCIATES 


Mr. LEWIS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I did not during 
the main discussion ask the time of the House to present 
my views on the very important subject of a national hous- 
ing policy. Nor shall I do so now except to throw a side- 
light on the greatly publicized views of a gentleman, Mr. 
Lammot Du Pont, who has undertaken to advise a govern- 
ment which he greatly disapproves just what it should do 
to provide employment for the unemployed. The “sidelight” 
consists of a public information release written by Dr. 
George L. Knapp, of the staff of Chester M. Wright and Asso- 
ciates, and reads as follows: 


DEPRESSION Recorp Gives No Basis FoR THINKING INDUSTRY COULD 
MaKe Goop ON PROMISE oFr 3,000,000 Jozs 


(By George L. Knapp) 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lammot Du Pont speaking for the (more or 
less) famous gunpowder clan, says that industry will put 3,000,000 
men to work if labor will be good and the New Deal will reduce 
taxes and stop passing laws. 

“The labor situation must be stabilized,” he says, and puts 
strikes among the things that must be abolished. “The legal 
rules under which it (industry) must operate should be stabilized 
immediately. As long as the lawmaking mills grind, the fog of 
uncertainty mocks the industrial planner.” And the tax scale, he 
adds, “stands like a wall in the path of industrial expansion.” 

Put in plain words, the passages quoted mean that labor must 
be content with what industry chooses to give it, and that Con- 
gress must adjourn permanently—of course, after repealing taxes 
on wealth. 

PROSPERITY PROMISED IF— 


Put still more plainly, Mr. Du Pont says that in return for no 
taxes, no regulation, and no labor demands, industry will make 
America prosperous. 

Hitler has hardly asked for more. 

Mr. Lammot Du Pont can hardly object if labor looks around to 
see what likelihood there is that industry would deliver pros- 
perity if it got the rather large list of favors which he proposes. 
it is not necessary to look far. In 1929 the regulation of in- 
dustry had sunk pretty close to zero; strikes were very few; taxes 
on wealth were very low (the highest surtax on huge incomes was 
20 percent); and the surpluses or undistributed profits of corpo- 
rations were not taxed at all. Congress was in session, to be sure, 
but chiefly to pass a tariff bill at the strong demand of industry. 


WHAT RECORD SHOWS 


Under these most favoring circumstances, what did industry 
do in 1929 and the next few years to give the land prosperity? 

Take first—since a Du Pont is talking—the corporation of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours. 

At the close of 1929 this company had surplus and reserves of 
$211,814,523, and gave the number of its employees rather vaguely 
as 35,000. 

At the close of 1932 the du Pont surplus and reserves had grown 
to $261.369.373. but the number of its employees. still vaguely 
given, was 28,000. It did not say or give any indication how many 
of these were on part time. 

Take next General Motors Corporation, controlled by the Du 
Ponts. 

BIG G. M. EMPLOYMENT DROP 


At the close of 1929 the surplus and reserves of General Motors 
were $577,988,815, and its average number of employees during 
the year was 233,286. Its pay roll that year was $389,517,783. 

At the close of 1932 the surplus and reserves of General Motors 
were $419,631,074, and the average number of its employees for the 
year was 116,152. Its pay roll that year was $143,255,070. By 
comparing this with the figures for 1929 you may know that either 
a lot of G. M. employment in 1932 was part time or that wages 
had been cut drastically. 

(It should be said here that the reserves of G. M. stated here are 
only the depreciation and contingency reserves. There were sev- 
eral other reserves, which were not counted.) 
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RECORD BELIES PROMISE 


Is there anything in this record to indicate that Mr. Lammot 
Du Pont or his family or his associates could, or would, make 
good on his promise of 3,000,000 jobs, if he got his own way? 

From 1929 to 1932 the surplus and reserves of the du Pont Co. 
increased 23.6 percent, while their employment, making no allow- 
ance for part time, decreased 20 percent. 

From 1929 to 1932 the surplus and reserves of the Du Pont- 
controlled General Motors dropped 29 percent. But the employ- 
ment of General Motors dropped in the same time a little over 50 
percent and their pay rolls more than 63 percent. 

BIG RESERVES MADE NO JOBS 

Mr. Du Pont and his ilk had privileges and power in 1929 which 
one hopes they never will have again. Their personal power at 
the White House was so great that the head of the clan in Dela- 
ware refused to take a prominent part in Mr. Hoover’s emergency 
relief until he had been assured that income taxes would not be 
raised. Their companies had enormous reserves and surpluses. 
Yet the biggest of these companies, General Motors, discharged 
117,184 men in the first 3 years of the depression, though it still 
had more than $419,000,000 of liquid capital availabie for work. 


The Neutrality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. THOMAS F. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


| statement made on the floor of the Senate by 


Mr. FORD of California. Mr. Speaker, the earlier days | 


of this special session of Congress were devoted to a mass 
attack by the minority, led by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fisu], on the President’s application of 
the Neutrality Act of 1937. 

Now, I want to make this reasoned and, I believe, irre- 
futable statement of fact: If the President had, against his 
own better judgment, and in view of his full possession of 
all the facts, followed the course which the gentleman from 
New York insists he should follow, then we would now have 
on our hands a first-class war. 

Now the distinguished gentleman from New York pro- 
tests vehemently that he is for peace and opposed to war. 
Being a veteran of the World War, we can readily believe 
that in this he is entirely sincere. So, my friends, it is not 
his sincerity that I question. I believe him to be honest. 
I have a high regard for his integrity. I merely question 
his judgment, which, I fear, has been or is being unduly 
warped by his partisan prejudice. 

What I cannot understand is how, knowing as he does 
that the present Neutrality Act sets forth clearly and un- 
equivocally that the President is specifically vested by this 
act with the discretionary authority to “find” when a state 
of war exists, he can justify the statements that he has 
made. The language of the act reads: 

Whenever the President shall find that there exists a state of 


war between or among two or more foreign states the President 
shall proclaim * * *. 


This language is certainly unambiguous. This language 
may be compared with that of the original Neutrality Act of 
August 31, 1935, which read as follows: 


Upon the outbreak or during the progress of war between or 
among two or more foreign states, the President shall proclaim 
« 7 


. 

It will be seen that, whereas the previous act served to 
limit considerably the discretion of the President, the pres- 
ent law, by requiring a definite “finding that a state of war 
does exist” on the part of the President, emphasizes and 
underlines the discretionary role which he must play in 
this connection. 

It is therefore clear and indisputable that the intent of 
Congress to accord the President discretion on this point is 
removed from the realm of argument by the specific lan- 


guage of the present neutrality act and by the following ' | fronting this Government was and is the protection of 
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Senator NYE, 
generally the most uncompromising opponent of Executive 
discretion in matters relating to neutrality: 

I know there are those who insist that our policy in its present 
form is entirely discretionary; that no neutrality can be invoked 
without the pleasure of the President himself. That is true; yet 
it is altogether necessary that the determination as to when a 
state of war exists be left somewhere. I do not know where else 
it can be left than with the President of the United States. That 
discretion is now with him. There can be no exercise of a policy 
of neutrality without his finding a state of war to exist, and so 
proclaiming. I do not know how we can escape from that degree 
of discretion. I am sure it cannot be escaped. 

More important than the exact wording and intent of 
this single act is what the President described in his chau- 
tauqua speech of August 14, 1936, as his “primary authority” 
under the Constitution, “to conduct our international rela- 
tions.” This is the same authority which Mr. Justice Suth- 
erland, in rendering the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
the Curtiss-Wright case on December 21, 1936, described 
as— 

The very delicate, plenary, and exclusive power of the President 
as the sole organ of the Federal Government in the field of int 
national relations— 

A field in which, the Justice continued, the Congress— 


must often accord to the President a degree of discretion ar 
dom from statutory restriction which would 
were domestic affairs alone involved. 

The Neutrality Act covers only one phase of our foreign 
relations. The President, however, in deciding when and 
how to exercise the authority granted by the act, must con- 
sider every phase of our foreign relations. He must take 
into account the effect which the application of the act 
would have on the vital interests of this country and on 
the peace of the world in general. It is one thing for the 
President, in determining whether or not to invoke the act, 
to accept the narrow legalistic view based on the circum- 
stance that there are hostilities in progress in China; it is 
quite another thing for him, in the light of his general 
duties and responsibilities in the domain of foreign affairs, to 
proceed with caution in order to avoid our being involved 
in war and to avoid the dangerous complications that an 
application of the act would inevitably create. 

There can be no doubt that the primary intent of the 
Neutrality Act is to keep us out of war. Yet we must re- 
member the President’s remark when he signed the original 
Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935, that its inflexible provi- 
sions might serve in some cases to have the very opposite 
effect from that intended. In this case it is evident that 
the President was forced to decide that there was less risk 
of war for the United States by not applying the act than 
by applying the act. The fact is that the conflict in 
Far East, though conducted on a large scale, is of a very 
restricted and peculiar type. Neither side, even that which 
claims that it has been attacked, is wilfing to admit that 
war is in progress; each continues to maintain diplomatic 
relations with its opponent; neither profits by the wid 
license which belligerent rights would accord to it in the 
matter of blockade, treatment of neutrals, and so forth. In 
other words, for reasons advantageous to both parties to 
the struggle, it is being conducted on a restricted scale which 
is also highly advantageous to neutrals. It would have been 
the height of unwisdom for us to have taken a step which 
might have terminated these fortunate restrictions on the 
scope of the conflict. 

For example, had the President issued a proclamation 
under the act, and had his finding been accepted by the 
parties to the conflict as correctly describing the situation, 
and had the parties thereupon proceeded to the full exer- 
cise of belligerent rights on land and sea, our nationals and 
our shipping would thereby have been subjected to very great 
and unjustified annoyance and hazard. When the diffic: 
in the Far East started, more than 10,000 American nationals 
were in China. The immediate and pressing problem con- 
the 
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lives and property of those people, some 6,000 of whom are 
still in China. No argument is needed to indicate the perils 
to which our nationals might have been subjected by the 
application of the Neutrality Act. The difficulty of evacu- 
ating and protecting them might have been greatly increased 
by clothing the contending parties with greater freedom of 
action and a less degree of liability than now obtains. 

Finally, had this Government chosen to state publicly that 
a State of war existed in the Far East, the difficulties of limit- 
ing the struggle in that area to the nations which are al- 
ready involved might well have been redoubled and the 
danger to world peace in general greatly increased. Far 
from contributing to the preservation of the peace of the 
world, we would have taken a step which might well have 
intensified in character, prolonged in duration, and extended 
in scope the very conflict which we sought to appease. The 
result might have been that the spirit and intent of the 
Neutrality Act would have been violated by its mechanical 
and automatic, application. 

The President, however, through his constitutional au- 
thority as the director of our foreign relations, and under the 
specific terms of the Neutrality Act, preferred to exercise 
his discretion and to protect the broad, general interests of 
the United States and its nationals by refusing to base our 
entire foreign policy on a blind adherence to a purely me- 
chanical theory of neutrality, a theory which it is believed, 
moreover, is contrary to the letter of and not in accord with 
the spirit of the Neutrality Act itself. 

In other words, if the President had acted in accordance 
with the views of the minority, as represented by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. F1su], the United 
States might have found itself in the exact position which 
the distinguished gentlemen profess to deplore—involved in 
a@ war. 

It is my idea that the Neutrality Act of 1937 was designed 
primarily to keep us out of war. The President has by the 
exercise of his prerogatives wisely, I believe, kept us out of 
war. For that signal service I for one applaud him. 

But let me reiterate and emphasize, had the President, 
acting under the discretionary power granted him in the 
Neutrality Act of 1937, seen fit to declare that act in effect 
we today might have been at war with Japan. 

Let me in this connection ask the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FisuH] which condition of affairs he 
prefers—war with Japan or peace with the world? 

And, my friends, let me ask the distinguished gentleman 
the further question—a fair one, I believe: Just what would 
you have done under similar circumstances? 

Would you have weighed all the conditions or would you 
have unthinkingly plunged this Nation into war? 

Nor do I agree that the Panay incident, tragic as it is and 
fraught with such grave consequences, alters the situation in 
the slightest degree or in any way weakens the President’s 
position; nor does it in any way impair my belief in the 
wisdom of Congress in passing the present Neutrality Act. 

What I am convinced of more thoroughly than ever is 
that, had the President declared a state of neutrality with 
all the disabilities that such a condition imposes, the Panay 
incident or one of similar character would have per se forced 
the United States to have taken action that would have 
inevitably led to war. 

For the reasons heretofore stated, I am still convinced that 
Congress acted wisely in placing in the President’s hands the 
measure of discretion which the present Neutrality Act 
grants. 

I believe the President has used and will continue to use 
this discretionary power wisely and in the interest of all the 
people and of peace. 

I am also sure that all peace-loving people in the United 
States will, while agreeing with and applauding the Presi- 
dent, vigorously, and justly so, disagree with you. 
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Glass Importations Drive Men Out of Local 
Factories 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DUDLEY A. WHITE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, December 15, 1937 


Mr. WHITE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the Czechoslovakian 
trade treaty, now under discussion in the State Department, 
represents a new demoralizing thrust to American wages, 
American hours, and standards of living. Right now Ameri- 
can working men are being driven out of their jobs in large 
numbers by importations of foreign glassware. If that 
treaty, as concluded, further lets down the bars to a flood 
of products from abroad, it will mean but one thing—an en- 
larged import flood of glassware and farm products, textiles, 
and shoes. As a result, a great many more of our own cit- 
izens will be deprived of their jobs by cheap competition from 
abroad. 

The whole system of reciprocal-trade treaties is having a 
ruinous effect on American agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. Under this misguided policy the United States, with 
the most efficient agricultural and industrial productive 
plant in the world, recently has become a nation with a 
continuous unfavorable balance of commodity trade. This 
year we have shown an unfavorable balance of commodity 
trade for successive months—for the first time in 43 years. 
This is not theory, but fact, demonstrated by the official 
figures of the Department of Commerce. 

I am absolutely opposed to the forfeiture of domestic mar- 
kets that is taking place under the present reciprocal trade 
treaty policy. I would like to see this harmful practice com- 
pletely abandoned. If that cannot be accomplished under 
the present administration, I certainly believe that, as the 
next best step, the United States should not negotiate these 
treaties with any nation in default on its war debts unless 


| some specific provision is made for regular payments on the 


war debts due us from such nations. 

The European nations seem to have plenty of money for 
armaments, and yet they still say they cannot pay their 
obligations to the United States. This odd spectacle en- 
forces the demand of our own people that definite action be 
taken on the debt question. If we are going to have the 
reciprocal trade treaty agreements at all, they should be 
used to secure payment of the war debts either in cash or 
trade for the United States. Under this plan, which is 
covered in H. R. 5782 and H. R. 8653, which I introduced on 
March 19, 1937, and December 8, 1937, respectively, the 
benefits of trade concessions would come in our direction 
to the advantage of American industries and workingmen 
instead of flowing in the opposite direction to the detriment 
of our own people. Under the present policy, foreign na- 
tions are getting the trade; and to make matters still worse, 
they ignore their war debts. My proposal is based on the 
obvious fact that it would be far better for the United States 
to be on the receiving end of trade concessions, thereby 
creating new employment, in exchange for reasonable ad- 
justment on war debt. That is a matter of general policy. 

Now let us get back specifically to the contemplated 
Czechoslovakian trade treaty, in order to see exactly what 
it does to the American workingmen. The effect of present 
importations tells the story, except that further concessions 
to Czechoslovakia will greatly enlarge the harmful results 
that are already being experienced from cheap foreign com- 
petition. 

If that treaty goes through, more men will be driven out 
of employment in our own communities like Tiffin, Rossford, 








and Toledo, Ohio, where glass factories and potteries are | 
located. From the beginning I have opposed the forfeiture | 


of American markets and sought to protect our own farmers | 


and factories against their economic invasion. I have filed | 
protest after protest in defense of the farmers and factories 
of the United States. This expression is another protest, 
and in this instance I want to particularly show what the 
Czechoslovakian competition is already doing to our glass 
industry in this country. 

In the course of the recent hearings before the Committee 
on Reciprocity Information, Mr. Harry H. Cook, of Toledo, 
Ohio, vice president of the American Flint Glassworkers 
Union, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
presented a number of illustrations. He showed actual 
examples of comparison between domestic and foreign 
products. 

One sample was an American-made double candelabra, on 
which the design is patented. It is a pressed-ware article, 
and from the furnace to the annealing over there are 18 
workers employed as it passes in its intensely heated state 
from one operation to another. The retail price is $5 com- 
plete. The actual labor cost alone, including the prisms 
which must be bought by the company, is $1. 
presented a duplicate of this article, made in Czechoslo- 
vakia and purchased in one of our large department stores 
at a price of $1.99 each. Considering that the importer, 
the retailer, and perhaps others, received a profit, Mr. Cook 
proved that this article came into this country duty-paid 
at a cost equivalent to or less than the actual labor cost of 
the American-made article. 

The next example was a single candelabra, made in the 
United States and purchased here at a retail price of $2.50 
each. The actual labor cost, including prisms, is 50 cents 
each. On the same article, made in Czechoslovakia and 
sold here in the United States, the retail price is $1. Again 
the figures clearly indicate that the single candelabra came 
into this country duty-paid at a price equal to or less than 
the actual labor cost of the American-made article. 

The next comparison was on a blown goblet with pressed 
stem, cast foot, and deeply etched. The article made in 
Czechoslovakia retails here in America at 29 cents each 
and includes the profit of the importer and the retailer and 
other similar costs. ‘The same article, made here in Amer- 
ica, requires an actual labor cost of 13% cents each. 

You can go to almost any store in this country and pur- 
chase a blown goblet, made in Czechoslovakia, wi’ ast stem 
and cast foot, for 20 cents. The labor cost alone in this 
country is 13 cents each. 

Mr. Cook also presented a comparison on a piece of 
illuminating ware, a mission electric shade, 7 by 5 inches, 
produced in Czechoslovakia. This globe was delivered to 
a New York retail glass distributor at his place of business 
at a total delivered cost of less than 12 cents each. The 
actual labor cost of the same article, produced in an Ameri- 
can plant, is 8% cents, and this does not allow for any 
overhead or selling or delivery expense of getting the article 
into the hands of the wholesaler or even the retailer. 

These illustrations are but a few examples. Hundreds of 
similar comparisons could be cited. They explain why it is 
that glassworkers in Tiffin, Ohio, for example, find them- 
selves out of work due to imports of comparable or competi- 
tive products, made in foreign countries, being sold in 
America for slightly more, yes, in many cases, less than the 
actual labor costs of producing competitive American glass- 
ware. 

Under these conditions, American glassworkers are asked 
to consider a reduction in tariff rates in order that a foreign 
monopoly can be further enriched through sales in the 
American market. 
more of whom are now unemployed, are asked to accept 
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American glassworkers, 50 percent or 
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continued unemployment in order that workers in a foreign 
land may produce the articles for sale in the American 
market, which our own workers can and should make. 

The proposed Czechoslovakian trade treaty would be a 
further encroachment. American farmers and American 
Wage earners should not be placed in unrestricted competi- 
tion with the lowest living standards in the world. 


Future Weather Forecast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, we from the farming sections 
are perhaps more interested in weather forecasts than most 
people. We have been here for many days discussing per- 
manent farm legislation with a view of giving the farmer 
an equal opportunity with other industry. 

After many hours of debate and after listening to volu- 
minous words about what should be done about the farmer, 
we have come to realize that we cannot legislate to control 
Nature. We have come to the conclusion that we cannot 
Pass laws to make it rain on time; that we cannot insure the 
producer of our food that he will gather a bounteous harvest 
of crops; that we cannot legislate so that the sun will shine; 
that there will be no more blizzards, floods, tornadoes, or 
droughts. 

We who are from States where we are still suffering from 
the ravages of drought and insect attacks are appreciative 
of the advancement of science and the forecasts made by 
our experts who give us information on probable future 
weather. 

Therefore, I wish at this time to commend the service 
rendered to us today by these experts, and especially I want 
to acknowledge with gratitude the dissemination of this in- 
formation by our great radio stations and our newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, in my district is located one of the pioneer 
radio stations of this Nation. It is the station owned and 
operated by the Norfolk Daily News, the world’s greatest 
country daily newspaper. The owner and publisher of this 
great newspaper and radio station is Mr. Gene Huse, of Nor- 
folk, Nebr., my home town. That radio station is known 
as WJAG. 

This radio station for 15 years has served a great farm- 
ing country. The country served by this station was once 
known as the richest 100 miles square in the world, agri- 
culturally speaking. The rich Elkhorn Valley is located in 
this district. The world’s biggest hay-shipping point is lo- 
cated in this district. Some of the finest purebred livestock 
comes from this district. Until the last year, this district was 
known as never having experienced a complete crop failure. 

This radio station, Mr. Speaker, for 15 years has kept 
the people in the isolated parts and all of the district in- 
formed on the news of the day. It has pioneered in giving 
the people public service upon which they all depend today. 
This station has, ever since its inception, kept the people 
informed on the condition of the weather, the roads, the 
grain and livestock, and other markets. It has given ad- 
vance notice of the coming of storms and blizzards and in 
many instances has saved lives through this information 
and service. It has brought together lost families and has 
brought much comfort and happiness to innumerable human 
beings through this unusual public service. 
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Because most of the people who listen to this great radio 
station and who read the columns of the Norfolk Daily News 
are farming folk, the weather information given out by these 
two great mediums of information—these spoken and 
printed words—are of the greatest importance. 

Most of you will realize what it means to your farmers to 
secure advance information about the weather. Only re- 
cently, the Norfolk Daily News published a brief statement 
about future weather conditions. The radio station gave 
this information to its listeners and hundreds of requests came 
from farmers for this report. Because of its vast importance 
to the farming sections, I pass it on to you in order that 
perhaps it may contain some information which may benefit 
your own constituents: 


The drought period is gone and 1938 should be a better year 
for agriculture than 1937, according to Selby Maxwell, long-range 
weather forecaster, in a Chicago dispatch to the Christian Science 
Monitor of November 27. The drought will not be back until the 
fifties or sixties, he states. 

He makes his long-range forecasts for many commercial organi- 
zations, from calculations based on the magnetic attractions of the 
sun, earth, and moon which he has found chiefly responsible for 
meteorological variations. 

Rain will be well distributed throughout the country in 1938, 
he states, but will be especially heavy in the western plains where it 
is most needed. February, March, and June will be the wet months 
there. Rain may be a bit deficient in the Corn Belt, but it will 
not be serious and won't burn crops. 

Before the spring planting season arrives, most of the country is 
in for a share of good old-fashioned winter weather. 

February, he predicts, will probably be a month of snow blizzards 
all over the country. The severe cold wave, he states, will extend 
down into Tennessee and most of the Mississippi valleys and may 
even reach the Carolinas. The Middle West will have an early 
spring, he states. 

July heat in the eastern and Mississippi Valley regions will be 
broken by cool weather, he states, with temperature variations 
ranging from 20 degrees. Most of the country will have a warm 
May and June. August will probably be the hottest month, and 
the fall of 1938 will probably be moderate, he predicts. 

Mr. Maxwell does not expect severe floods again on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, but predicts floods during the coming year 
on the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red Rivers. Indications show that 
the next real heavy rains will arrive in the fall of 1939. He also 
predicts tornadoes in March and April of 1938. It will not be a 
severe hurricane year, however, he states.. 


Dr. White on the Japan-Chinese Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


LETTER FROM DR. FRANK J. WHITE 


‘Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my own remarks and a letter from a brother-in-law, Dr. 
Frank J. White, formerly professor and president of Shang- 
hai Baptist College for over 30 years, I am without any com- 
ment of my own, and extend his letter of November 15 in 
the Recorp: 


I hope you will lend your influence to help curb Japan’s cam- 
paign of slaughter in China. I do not believe it is necessary to go 
to war with Japan. I believe that the only effective way of stopping 
Japan is by a complete economic boycott of Japanese trade. 

If Great Britain, the United States, France, and Russia would do 
this, it would accomplish the purpose without the other powers, as 
they are Japan's chief customers. Germany and Italy might sell 
some, but they could buy little of Japan and so she could not buy 
without selling. 

This need not lead to a war, if we were determined to keep out of 
War. Japan would hardly be so foolish as to attack these nations 
and if she did we could simply remain on the defensive with our 
Navy alone. 

This policy, of course, would be a loss to us in trade. But we will 
lose Japan's cotton and iron trade in a few years if she succeeds in 
her plan of getting her cotton and iron from China. 

But we can substitute our own cotton for Japanese silk and be 
all the richer. 
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We can easily do without Japanese manufactures and use our 
own, and thus give work to our own laborers. 

But we would far better suffer a temporary loss of trade rather 
than to have another world war and bring on another more colos- 
sal depression. 

Japan’s appetite for conquest will never be sated. The only 
peace she would accept now would be complete domination of the 
five northern Provinces and the emasculation of the rest of China, 
so that she could work her will permanently with the whole 
Chinese nation. 


Thus she could use China as a vast reservoir from which to draw 
raw materials and a market for her manufactured goods. 

Given a victory and the resources of China to draw from, Japan 
is more than likely to become an unbearable neighbor for anyone 
to live with. Very quickly all Asiatic trade would be lost to us, 
just as our trade in Manchuria has gone. 

Japan should be allowed what she needs but not by enslaving 
China and permanently jeopardizing the peace of the world. 


Business and Jobs Must Be Saved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, representatives of business 
and industry from all parts of the country accepted an 
invitation to discuss with me certain proposed changes in 
the Revenue Act of 1936, incorporated in bills which I had 
introduced in the Congress for that purpose. Specifically, 
these bills dealt with the undistributed-profits tax and the 
capital gains and losses tax. 

This group of businessmen from all sections of the country, 
numbering more than 70, represented small, medium-sized, 
and large corporations engaged in the following industries: 
Textiles, hosiery, chemicals, machinery, lumber, paper and 
pulp, leather, building materials, transportation, petroleum, 
foodstuffs, rubber goods, sporting goods, development enter- 
prises, securities, and a variety of other lines. They repre- 
sented a vast investment in their enterprises and employ 
several millions of men and women. Their importance in 
the Nation’s economic life is compelling. 

My remarks to this representative group of businessmen, 
their resolutions presented to me at the close of the con- 
ference, and the bills I have since introduced in the Con- 
gress to meet the wishes expressed in these resolutions, follow. 

ADDRESS AT MAYFLOWER HOTEL 


Several months ago it was apparent to many of those in 
Congress, as well as to most businessmen, that the capital- 
gains-and-losses tax and the undistributed-profits tax were 
obstacles to business progress; that they were holding back 
recovery and should be removed or substantially modified. 

SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS HAPPENED 


On May 20, 1937, I introduced a bill in Congress (H. R. 
7152) modifying the capital-gains-and-losses tax; and on 
June 17, 1937, I introduced a second bi!! (H. R. 7550) amend- 
ing substantially the undistributed-profits tax. On June 30, 
1937, in an address on the floor of the House, I called upon 
the taxpayers of the Nation to give consideration to these 
bills and to pass judgment upon them to their Senators and 
Congressmen. At the time, it was felt that I was much like 
one who was attempting to stem the tide with a broom. 
I was called visionary and a star-gazer. But the leaven has 
indeed spread. 

I have made seven radio talks; I have given out numerous 
press statements; and I have made several public addresses 
in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, presenting my 
bills to the taxpayers of the Nation. I was on the National 
Broadcasting Co. network twice, the Columbia Broadcasting 
System twice, the Mutual Broadcasting System twice, and 
several times on individual broadcasting stations. Chambers 
of commerce all over the Nation have gone on record in sup- 
port of these and similar bills. If the campaign is persisted 
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in and you do not let up, and you must never let up until you 
get these reforms, I am quite sure that our efforts wil 
meet with success. 

We were the first to take definite action in these matters, | 
and as a result of my appeal to the taxpayers of the Nation 
Senators and Congressmen have received a veritable deluge 
of communications from their constituents, giving in detail 
their actual experiences with these two particular taxes. 
Never in my many years in Congress—and they number 15— 
have I seen such generally unanimous conviction that these 
two taxes must be drastically revised before we can expect 
business recovery. Now, in many instances the call is that 
they be entirely removed before we can expect a complete 
recovery. This is the direct result of my appeal to the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

TAXPAYERS MUST ORGANIZE AND WORK TOGETHER 

I personally have received many letters and communica- 
tions concerning these bills. As a result I decided to invite 
a number of you businessmen who have expressed yourselves 
favorably to these bills to meet in conference here today and 
to furnish the answer to my inquiry as to whether these bills 
meet business requirements. 

I want to know whether you think the bills as written will 
give adequate relief and enable capital to function. 

I want you to become crusaders and take them back to 
the taxpayers of the Nation for their approval and endorse- 
ment. 

I appeal to you as patriotic citizens to do your part in 
aiding in the passage of these bills—to organize for relief. 
And, gentlemen, first of all you must organize; you must 
get together. With reference to these taxes, you must unite 
and organize for the purpose of spreading the gospel of tax 
reform. I use the word “organize” advisedly. 

Not long ago I visited the Kingsbridge Hospital for the 
Insane. I saw in a medium-sized room a small, undersized 


attendant in control of about 50 or 60 demented veterans. 
They were learning trades, and they had in their hands 
rather blunt instruments, including hammers, saws, and so 


forth. I said to this small, undersized attendant, “Are you 
armed?” He said, “No.” I said, “Aren’t you afraid that 
these crazy fellows might organize and do you violence?” 
He replied quickly, “Never fear; crazy men never organize.” 
Therefore, gentlemen, is the conclusion not inescapable that 
unless you businessmen organize for the purpose of obtain- 
ing these much-needed tax reforms you must be crazy? 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR REPRESENTATIVES 

In this connection you businessmen must realize that a 
little sugar goes a lot further than vinegar in accomplishing 
the desired results, even with your Congressmen. Your atti- 
tude and the attitude of business generally toward Congress- 
men and Senators is most ill-advised. I will venture the 
assertion that not 50 percent of the men in this room even 
know the names of your local Congressmen. I will venture 
the assertion that 25 percent of you have never seen your | 
local Congressman. This is his fault as well as your own. 
Oftentimes we do not know what your aims and your aspi- 
rations are. We must guess about it or read it in the news- 
papers, and frequently we get an erroneous conception of 
what you desire. Seek out your Congressman. Tell him 
something of your tax troubles and your tax wants, and you 
will get results. Start even today before you leave Wash- 
ington. 

You would be lax in your duty to yourselves, your col- 
leagues, your stockholders, your stockholders’ friends, and 
your business associates if you did not go out of your way to 
seek your Senators and your Congressmen. You would also 
be derelict in your duty if you did not tell them something 
of your tax needs and desires. Tell them something about | 
what has transpired here today. Take into consideration 
that many do not see eye to eye with you on this subject. 
Present to them your arguments forcibly, but briefly. There 


| partition. 





are many in this Nation who do not believe that what we are 
trying to do is for the general welfare, 
LXxXxXII—App——38 


JOINT PRESENTATION OF ARGUMENTS TO TAX COMMITTEES 

It is my hope that out of this group meeting there will 
be developed a plan to make possible a sort of unified pres- 
entation of your views to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and to the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
Scores of organizations and individuals appear for weeks at 
a time before these committees. Witnesses come thousands 
of miles and talk and talk, and get nowhere. After listen- 
ing to the testimony containing much misunderstanding, 
duplication, omission, and confusion, the patience and en- 


| durance of the committee members are pretty well exhausted. 


We should, out of this assembly, get several good spokes- 
men who would present your views before the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee. 
There should be appointed a sort of advisory committee to 
develop a modus operandi to carry on the work for you here 
in Washington after you have gone home. 

PROSPECTS FOR RELIEF BRIGHT 

Despite all statements to the contrary, the prospects for 
relief are very good. Many ranking officials of the present 
administration favor revision and modification of these two 
taxes and have stated so publicly. I refer particularly to 
Chairman Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board, to Chairman 
Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to every 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to Chair- 
man Kennedy of the Maritime Commission, to Senator Har- 
RISON, chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. All of these men feel that 
changes must be made in the capital gains and losses tax 
and the undistributed-profits tax. 

Because of political and practical circums.ances it may 
not be possible to get general tax revision at this special 
session of Congress. I desire it; sodo you. But the admin- 
istration has apparently negatived that idea, and so have 
Senators BARKLEY and HarRISON, as well as Congressman 
DovucHTon. I firmly believe the President desires tax reform 
and that he wants to help business. 

It is my belief that the business of the entire Nation needs 
encouragement. In that connection the story is told of an 
angler who caught a large pike. He took a large fish bowl, 
filled it with water, and inserted a glass partition in the 
center thereof. On one side of the partition he placed the 
big pike and on the other side he placed some small gold- 
fish. The pike immediately darted after the goldfish, a 
natural prey for him. He stubbed his nose against the 
He stubbed his nose a second time, and a third, 
and a fourth. Finally he gave up and remained quietly on 
his side. The angler then removed the partition, but the 
pike still remained on his side. He had stubbed his nose 
so often that he now failed to respond. So it is with busi- 
ness today. Figuratively it has stubbed its nose so often and 
been hurt so frequently that it remains on its side. It needs 
a stimulus of hope and confidence. 

STABILIZE BUSINESS AND INCREASE EMPLOYMENT 
I do not think your approach to Congress should be made 


| with the idea of repealing these taxes for the sake of busi- 


ness, because we are talking about the whole welfare of the 
country. The right approach to Congress would be that 
these bills of mine would promote employment and make 
jobs, and as a result farm prices will be stabilized. My 
primary interest in these matters is to reestablish employ- 
ment and stabilize our prices, and you cannot stabilize the 
price of goods without stabilizing employment. 

I believe the undistributed-profits tax has had more effect 
on the business recession than any other factor that could 
be mentioned. Industry’s purchasing power began to go off 
last December, and it has been accelerating rapidly during 
the past several weeks. While business naturally is con- 
cerned about this situation and the necessity for changes in 
the undistributed-profits tax, nevertheless, business should 
not be the most concerned in this matter. The people who 
are the most affected are the laborers and the farmers, the 
latter because the farm income is most affected by industrial 
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production. Industrial production indicates demand. De- 
mand is a more important factor in determining price than 
supply. If this be true, anything which is decreasing indus- 
trial production is of much concern to the farmer. It comes 
to rest with the farmer while it just passes through business. 

One fact stands out clearly today. The business recession 
that is under way is bringing in its wake unemployment, 
distress, and loss. The wound to industry grows deeper 
every day. The greater the delay, the more heroic must 
be the remedy. The downward trend must be stopped; 
otherwise increased appropriations must be made by Con- 
gress for unemployment relief, thus throwing the Budget 
still further out of kilter. This is not a sectional, political, 
or a partisan matter. It is a national problem. 

LABOR MOST ANXIOUS TO STOP BUSINESS TAILSPIN 

In the automobile, steel, and numerous other industries, 
thousands and thousands of workers are being laid off 
daily. Labor leaders are seeking the causes for such busi- 
ness decline, and wish to remove them. They are more 
and more realizing that unless business prospers labor can- 
not prosper. We have a most rational statement coming 
from the lips of the head of the C. I. O., Mr. John L. Lewis, 
who recently stated as follows: 

Miners (labor) cannot make money unless mine owners (capital) 
are making money. And I think that a very large percentage 
of the mine owners (capital) now not only share that view but 
will testify to our (labor) willingness—in fact, anxiety—to co- 
operate with them. 

The undistributed-profits tax is a monkey wrench in the 
machinery of business and must be removed. I am quite 
convinced that labor realizes this as well as capital. Cer- 
tainly, when 70 industrialists of great consequence in the 
Nation’s business life take the trouble to assemble in Wash- 
ington at my behest to petition me and my colleagues to re- 
peal the undistributed-profits tax and pledge themselves to 
create a million new jobs, the Nation, indeed, must prick 
up its ears and the administration must give heed. 

My primary concern is in safeguarding the jobs of the 
workers now employed and in providing new jobs for those 
now unemployed. The repeal of these taxes will put to 
work immediately many millions of dollars that are now idle. 
This means new jobs. We need these jobs, and we need 
them now. The working men and women of this country 
have a greater interest at stake than capital, because their 
very existence depends on action by Congress. No good doc- 
tor permits his patients to suffer from a malady that may 
prove fatal when he has diagnosed the case and has at hand 
a simple remedy that can be applied without difficulty. Why 
should Congress not act likewise? 

THE TAX WITHOUT A FRIEND 


The undistributed-profits tax, as it is now constituted, is 
a thorn in the side of all business, but especially annoying 
to the small and moderate-sized corporation. This act tends 
to impede progress, slow recovery, and block the growth of 
employment. This impediment of business is not only a 
detriment to the 528,000 corporations in this country, but is 
equally detrimental to laborers, farmers, and the Govern- 
ment alike. 

There is a quaint oriental query: “Which is the happier— 
he with nine millions of money or he with nine daughters?” 
The answer is, “The man with nine daughters, because he 
wants no more.” So it is with taxes. We want no more. 
Especially do we want no more of the type of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax. 

When the tax was originally presented we were told that 
it would be a sort of painless tax. Experience has shown 
us that the Government with this tax is very much like the 
so-called kind mother who gave her son chloroform before 
spanking him. This tax had as its avowed purpose the 
forcing of corporations to pay out their earnings in divi- 
dends so that wealthy individuals who own stocks would 
have to pay higher income taxes. Incidentally, it was also 
argued that this tax would yield more revenue to the Federal 
Treasury. Like many other acts designed to accomplish two 
divergent aims, it has not succeeded in either. 

















SOUND BUSINESS DEMANDS RESERVES 


I believe that it is desirable to permit corporations to put 
aside part of their earnings in good years to be used as a 
reserve fcr bad years. Thousands of years ago Joseph solved 
this same basic problem by storing wheat. We can help 
solve our present problem of the business cycle by saving 
money and capital. Indeed, our whole present Social Se- 
curity Act is predicated on the fact that there shall be set 
aside a reserve against unemployment and old age. We 
should apply the same principle to corporations and capital. 

Figures of the United States Department of Commerce 
show that in the years between 1930 and 1934 the national 
income paid out exceeded the national income produced by 
a total of more than $26,000,000,000. That huge sum repre- 
sented the contribution that business made to emergency 
relief during 5 depression years. These payments in excess 
of income were made possible only because surpluses had 
been accumulated. 

I want to impress upon you, and I think it is important 
that you understand, that the chief victims of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax are those included in the so-called sub- 
merged one-third of our population. The criticism of this 
tax is coming mainly from the many, not the few. The 
lower one-third of businesses that are ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill- 
housed are the ones who are protesting most. Existing tax 
policies tend to reduce the opportunities for private employ- 
ment of the submerged third. A revival of the free flow of 
capital into productive employment is clearly a prerequisite 
for improvement in the lot of the submerged third that we 
are all so anxious and eager to bring about. 

PROPOSED TAX CHANGES INADEQUATE 


It is reported that tentative agreements have been reached 
by the tax subcommittee of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to exempt from the surtax provisions of the rev- 
enue measure corporations with earnings up to a certain 
figure ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 per year. Such treat- 
ment is totally inadequate to meet the present situation and 
is dealing with the subject only by halves. If the principle 
of the undistributed-profits tax is wrong for some business, 
it is wrong for all business. 

Strangely enough, all statements so far given out have em- 
phasized the high percentage of corporations that will be 
affected. by the changes proposed by the subcommittee. 
This means very little, if anything, in providing jobs for 
workers through the expansion of private business. The 
amount of earnings of a corporation by themselves mean 
little or nothing so far as they may be used as a test for 
future capital requirements of the corporation for expan- 
sion, replacement of obsolete equipment and machinery, and 
the creation of new jobs. For example, earnings of $25,000 
might represent very large profits for a small corporation 
and might be more than ample to meet its requirements in 
the way of surplus or reserve. On the other hand, $25,000 
would mean nothing to a large corporation requiring hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for sound business expansion. 

The important thing to remember is not the total number 
of corporations, but what they do, that counts in determining 
the good or bad effects of tax legislation. Treasury returns 
will show that possibly 80 percent of the corporations in this 
country earn only about 10 or 15 percent of the taxable in- 
come. The remaining 20 percent of the corporations earn 
85 to 90 percent of the taxable income of American business 
enterprises. 

It is this small percentage of corporations, with large tax- 
able income, that give employment to the masses of the 
laborers in this country. They not only employ most of the 
workers, but they purchase most of the raw materials and 
constitute the most vital factor in the revival of business 
generally. Therefore, such changes in the laws as have been 
suggested, which neglect consideration of the corporations 
providing 85 to 90 percent of the taxable income, and, con- 
sequently, providing a greater source of employment, do not 
recognize the facts and do not meet the situation squarely. 
We must be fair to business—large and small—if we are to 
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protect the jobs of those at present employed and to create 
new jobs for those unemployed. 
THE CAPITAL-GAINS TAX 

Private industry must lead the march back to complete 
business recovery. There now seems to be general agree- 
ment among legislative leaders, administrative heads of the 
Government, business leaders, and labor leaders that repeal 
of the capital-gains tax will open the flood gates of industry 
and business. Public opinion is so thoroughly aroused over 
the iniquities of this tax and its damper upon recovery that 
success of repeal seems assured. 

Recently, Secretary Morgenthau, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, stated: 

The basic need today is to foster the full application of the 
driving force of private capital. We want to see capital go into the 
productive channels of private industry. We want to see private 
business expand. 

How can business expand, how can private capital go into 
productive enterprises when the present heads-I-win tails- 
you-lose policy of the capital-gains tax is continued in force 
by the Federal Government? Take the case of a man who 
contemplates investing his money in the stock or securities 
of a corporation. If the project is not successful, he runs 
the risk of losing the whole or the greater part of his invest- 
ment. If the project is successful the Government takes a 
large part of the gain. How, under these circumstances, 
can anyone expect private capital to be invested in produc- 
tive enterprises? 

SHORT-SIGHTED TAX POLICY 

This short-sighted tax interferes with normal business 
transactions and accentuates the fluctuations of the business 
cycle. It forces capital to lie idle. It restricts and hinders 
both individuals and corporations from selling capital assets 
and transferring their funds to more productive enterprises. 
Thus, the number of jobs are lessened. It keeps funds out 
of new enterprises and, in this respect, it is especially harm- 
ful. Why start a new business or expand a growing business 


when any gains will be taken by the Government but no 
allowances made for any losses? 


It retards the circulation of money and slows down busi- 
ness. Of course, this means that less laborers are employed 
and less goods are produced for everybody. This is certainly 
contrary to the administration’s basic program of “a more 
abundant life.” 

Everyone needs better business; the producer needs it to 
meet his expenses; the investor needs it to put his money to 
work; the Government needs it to secure the revenue neces- 
sary to meet its operating costs; but, most important of all, 
the workman needs it to safeguard his job at steady wages. 
How can we get it unless we revise our tax policies to make 
such an end possible? 

That is the story of the capital-gains tax in operation. It 
works precisely the same whether it be in Wall Street, in 
Texas, in Georgia, or anywhere else in the country. And 
the net result is the freezing of capital that might otherwise 
be put into some economically remunerative enterprise. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no compelling logi- 
cal reason for denying a proposal, the need for which is 
clear, the nature of which is reasonable, and the possibilities 
of which are almest unlimited. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUE WILL INCREASE 

The Government will lose no revenue by repealing the 
unfair provisions of these two taxes. Any temporary re- 
duction in tax payments the first year will be more than 
made up by the tremendous gains in revenue due to ex- 
pansion and increase of business operations in succeeding 
years that would flow directly and indirectly from such tax 
reforms. Such action would actually hasten the date at 
which the Federal Budget could be balanced. Such a course 
of action on the part of Congress would remove the jitters 
from which the country seems to be suffering, and would 
be the most decisive step that could be taken to restore 
waning confidence. 

Congress recognized a similar situation in 1921, when it 
realized that our tax laws not only were preventing normal 
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business transactions, but were also causing a loss of rev- 
enue to the Government. Relief provisions were inserted 
in the tax measure of that year, and revenue from the capi- 
tal-gains tax alone jumped to more than $300,000,000 in a 
single year. Compare that figure with the estimated yield 
of about $50,000,000 for the present year. It cannot reason- 
ably be doubted, in view of the facts, that these relief pro- 
visions did bring about transactions which would not have 
occurred otherwise. It is equally certain, as evidenced by 
the record, that there also was a large net gain in revenue to 
the Federal Government. 
RESOLUTIONS 

At a meeting of representatives of business a1 
all parts of the country, held at the call of Repres 
UEL CELLER, Of New York, on December 1, 1937 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C., which was attended 
72 individuals, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Whereas an appeal by Representative EMANUEL CELLER ti 
taxpayers of the Nation was made on the floor of the House 
June 30, 1937, to give consideration to H. R. 7550, relating to th 
undistributed-profits tax, introduced June 17, 1937, and t 
7152, relating to the capital gains and losses tax, introduced 
20, 1937; and 

“Whereas, subsequent appeals were made by res 
LER by way of the radio, press, and forum to give 
to these measures: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the following reply to such appeals be made 

“These recommendations take into consideration the 
of time and the effect of these measures upon Gover 
nues, unemployment of capital and labor, agriculture a 
recovery and growth. They are the result of inquiry, stud 
decision, arrived at through actual contact with busines 
plied to the two levies in question 

“We believe that an emergency exists which calls for 
relief by Congress and one that justifies special considerati 
the special session of Congress, independent of general tax revisi 

“If Congress will effect the changes here advocated i 
viction that as a result more than 1,000,000 men :¢ 
lions of dollars that are now idle will be put to w 
more, that the general net revenue of the Government 
reduced, but, on the contrary, that it will be increased 
plan of promptly balancing the Budget will not be 
affected. Lastly, it is our conviction that these cha 
greatly aid in restoring the full confidence of busines 
Government. 

“UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX 

“We therefore urge that Congress pass not later than I 
20, 1937, a joint resolution repealing the corporate undistr 
profits tax. 

“EMERGENCY RESOLUTION 

“In the event that the desired repeal of the undistributed-profits 
tax cannot be effected by December 20, 1937 3; advocated, we 
request that the Congress by joint resolution defer July 1, 1938, 
the application of the undistributed-profits tax to all taxable years 
commencing after December 31, 1936, and ending prior to July 1, 
1938. Thus corporations would not be penalized by reason of 
dividend policy in the interim. 

“CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES TAX 


“We further urge that— 

“1, The capital gains and losses tax be repealed in 

2. In the event that this is not possible, it be am 
follows in the case of both individuals and corporation 

“(a) There be exempted from its application gains 
resulting from the sale or exchange of capital 
more than 1 year. 

“(b) With respect to transactions in capital assets held 
or less resulting in a net gain, the taxpayer be given the 
of adding such gain to his ordinary net income or havin 
at a flat rate of 12'4 percent. 

“(c) With respect to transactions in capital assets held 
or less resulting in a net loss, the loss be deducted from ordi 
net income, with the limitation that the tax otherwise |; 
on such ordinary net income shall not be decreased 
than 12% percent of the amount of such net loss 

“3. Such action be taken by Congress not later thar 
20, 1937. 

“NOTE 

“Attention is directed to the fact that accor l 
estimates the present capital gains and losses tax will not yield 
more than $50,000,000 for the year 1937. The present tax freezes 
capital in the middle and higher brackets, where there i lu 
It reduces most of the other Government revenues 
trade and becomes a primary contributing cause of 

“The repeal of the capital gains and losses tax will inc 
revenues of the Federal Government by an es ted minin 
$250,000,000 a year, as well as stimulate business ar 
employment of men and money. The repeal of this tax | 
courage panics by permitting immediate buying and selling \ 
prohibitive penalties. It will encourage and promote the buil 
and buying of small homes under the proposed new Housing Ac 
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“CONSUMER LACK OF CONFIDENCE 

“Purthermore, we call to the attention of the Congress the recent 
development of a marked and serious attitude on the part of the 
consumers, as reflected by the rapid decline in the purchase of 
many lines of consumers’ goods. We have only to recall the events 
of quite recent years to know the dangerous implications of a 
consumers’ panic. 

“We believe this fear and lack of confidence can largely be dis- 
sipated by the adoption of these changes in the tax laws, 

“JOINT PRESENTATION 

“We approve the suggestion of Representative EMANUEL CELLER 
that there be a general joint presentation of facts and material in 
support of the aforesaid changes before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate to 
avoid the contradiction and confusion usually characteristic of the 
hearings before such committees, due to the large number of ~wit- 
nesses appearing, many of whom fail to give due consideration to 
all the factors involved. Furthermore, in this way Congress will 
have a simple and direct authoritative statement from a widely 
representative group of taxpayers, embracing employers of mil- 
lions of men and representing billions of dollars of investments. 

“BENEFITS TO LABOR 


“With the adoption of these changes in the tax laws there 
will be such an increase in business that, according to a conserva- 
tive estimate, more than 1,000,000 jobs will be created. FPurther- 
more, we pledge to do all in our power to create as many new 
jobs as is possible, and, in addition, will urge other businessmen 
similarly situated to do likewise. 

“On behalf of the taxpayers, employers of labor, and investors 
in private enterprise, we voluntarily enter into a covenant with 
Government to use our best efforts to fulfill the obligations set 
forth in these resolutions.” 

Joint Resolution 529, providing for the postponement of filing 
undistributed profits tax returns 

Whereas the tax imposed by section 14 of the Revenue Act of 
1936 (surtax on undistributed profits) places a burden on legiti- 
mate and proper business expansion; is accelerating the business 
depression thet is now under way, bringing in its wake unemploy- 
ment, distress, and loss; and 

Whereas this tax does not allow corporations a reasonable 
time to appraise their financial and cash position and to prepare 
their statements; and 

Whereas these defects have been discovered and have been 
recognized in official quartezs; and 

Whereas no loss in revenue will result to the Federal Treasury: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the application of the tax imposed by section 14 
of the Revenue Act of 1936 (surtax on undistributed profits) on 
corporations be deferred, without penalty, until July 1, 1938, for all 
taxable years commencing after December 31, 1936, and ending 
prior to July 1, 1938. 

A bill (H. R. 8732) to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect 
to capital gains and losses 


Be tt enacted, etc., That section 117 of the Revenue Act of 1936 
be amended to read as follows: 

“(a) General rule: The gain or loss upon the sale or exchange 
of a capital asset shall not be taken into account in computing 
gross income or net income. 

“(b) Definition of capital assets: For the purposes of this title, 
‘capital assets’ means property held by the taxpayer (whether or 
not connected with his trade or business), but does not include 
stock in trade of the taxpayer or other property of a kind which 
would properly be included in the inventory of the taxpayer if on 
hand at the close of the taxable year, or property held by the 
taxpayer primarily for sale to customers in the ordinary course 
of his trade or business. 

“(c) Gains and losses from short sales, etc.: For the purpose 
of this title— 

“(1) gains or losses from short sales of property shall be con- 
sidered as gains or losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets; 
and 

“(2) gains or losses attributable to the failure to exercise privi- 
leges or options to buy or sell property shall be considered as 
gains or losses from sales or exchanges of capital assets. 

“(d) Retirement of bonds, etc.: For the purposes of this title, 
amounts received by the holder upon the retirement of bonds, 
debentures, notes, or certificates or other evidences of indebted- 
ness issued by any corporation (including those issued by a gov- 
ernment or political subdivision thereof), with interest coupons 
or in registered form, shall be considered as amounts received in 
exchange therefor.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (j) of section 23 and section 118 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act shall apply only to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 1936. 


—_—— 


A bill (H. R. 8762) to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect 
to the surtax on undistributed profits 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 14 of the Revenue Act of 1936 
(surtax on undistributed profits) is hereby repealed with respect 
to taxable years beginning after December 31, 1936. 


Homes on a Solid Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER J. DEMUTH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. DEMUTH. Mr. Speaker, this morning while reflecting 
upon the problem of helping business in general by stimu- 
lating the building industry through H. R. 8730, I received 
a pamphlet which contained an address by Hon. Homer 
Cummings entitied “The United States Problem of 
Monopoly.” 

There also came to my mind the paragraph in Boeckh’s 
Manual of Appraisals entitled “The Variable Dollar,” in 
which a table shows values that are interchangeable through 
a dollar, namely, 75 minutes of labor, 2 bushels of wheat, 142 
pounds of wool, 28 miles of railroad ride, 1 inch of advertis- 
ing space, 30 seconds of broadcasting, $100 used for 2 months, 
100 common brick, 20 loaves of bread, 5 gallons of gasoline, 
50 newspapers, 2 pounds of candy, three-fourth barrel port- 
land cement, and 20 pounds of crude rubber. 

In considering the value of a property you can, no doubt, 
appreciate the fact that the exchange value of the vast 
number of products that enter into the value of a home. The 
importance of a commodity dollar immediately becomes evi- 
dent as well as a uniform supply of credit money which 
directly affects the exchange value of our common medium 
of exchange or common denominator, the dollar. 

The building industry represents an exchange of a vast 
number of commodities affecting the exchange value of 
goods and services of all labor, be it on the farm or in man- 
ufacturing. It has been stated by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics “for every dollar spent in the building industry, $2.50 
is spent behind the lines by the industries supported by the 
building industry.” Indeed, the various foods consumed by 
the mechanics in generating the human energy to a great 
extent was and is supported by the building industries and 
are part of the exchange value of the finished product, the 
home. 

It cannot be denied that the curtailment of credit money 
by the private coinage agencies did cause the collapse of our 
business structure by withdrawing from our people the com- 
mon unit used in exchange of their products or goods that 
they had to offer for exchange. If business and industry is 
ever to be stabilized and let flow at an even and natural 
velocity for the general welfare of the citizens of our country, 
it can only be obtained through the establishment of a com- 
modity dollar and by the Government of the United States 
issuing and controlling the necessary amount of this medium 
of exchange, the credit dollar. 

Even while Mr. Roosevelt, our President, was endeavoring 
to help the people of our country, our industries, and our 
financial institutions, the banks continued to, and still are 
continuing to, work contrary to the interests of our country 
by continually withdrawing credit money. The bankers con- 
tinue to threaten and harass mortgagors, and with increased 
intensity the mortgage is reduced. It may be well to note 
that when Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was calling and retiring Government bonds, we were 
going through a great period of prosperity due to the fact 
that banks and other financial institutions were compelled 
to function for the purpose for which they were created by 
issuing credit to private industry. Today by issuing tax-free 
Government bonds we are encouraging banks to work against 
the best interests of our country. Now banks refuse to grant 
credit to private industries, but prefer to accept welfare by 
buying tax-free Government bonds. We are abetting and 
encouraging this practice and in part are to blame for this 
unhealthy condition. 

It is my opinion the value represented in a home which is 
made up of the goods and services rendered by the vast ma- 
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jority of the American citizens is of much greater value than 
the $20 of goods and services rendered by the inhabitants of 
Africa in mining and refining an ounce of gold. This African 
gold is sold to the United States Government for a profit of 
$15 and we then store it under the ground and pronounce the 
words “hocus pocus, this is now worth $35 of currency,” while 
our own natural resources and the potential services of our 
mechanics and artisans, made more efficient through our edu- 
cational system, are of no real value. 

Our present monetary system contradicts the statement of 
our Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Harold L. Ickes, who, in 
dedicating the Grand Coulee Dam, made the following state- 
ment: 

Grand Coulee Dam endure for many thousands of years; 
testifying to the imagination, the ingenuity, and skill of this gen- 
eration It is not egional undertaking; it is a na- 
tional development. The wealth it will produce will 
national assets 


Within a few days we will be conveyed to our homes and 
families by means of our transportation system made up of 
railroads, air lines, or by automotive power. ‘Transportation 
is highly developed in this country and to date our trans- 
portation system has never collapsed. 

Our citizens have been educated and trained to such a 
large degree and at considerable expense that they are our 
greatest resource. Our educational system contributes greatly 
to the potential value of our citizens. Our farmers and our 
farms produce and raise agricultural products in super- 
abundance sufficient so that no man should ever go hungry. 
Our industries are more highly developed and capable of 
manufacturing goods in quantities almost large enough to 
supply the desires of all those who have other valuable com- 
modities and services to offer in exchange. However, our 
most vital transportation system, our medium of exchange, 
has again collapsed. The privately owned system of manu- 
facture of credit money is most certainly in need of recon- 
struction. Its proper operation is so necessary to the exist- 
ence of all our people and their general welfare it can no 
longer be left to the caprice and control of selfish private 
agencies, to the disadvantage of all our citizens. 

By H. R. 8730 we are attempting the impossible by wiring 
together the superstructure built on an unstable foundation. 
Failure cracks from time to time are bound to appear. The 
structure will again fail unless it is built on a firm founda- 
tion. 


be part of our 


Regionalization of Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


ANALYSIS OF AND COMMENTS ON THE MANSFIELD BILL 
(H. R. 7365) 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on June 3 last 
Representative Mansrretp, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, introduced a bill (H. R. 7365) to 
provide for the regional conservation and development of the 
national resources, and for other purposes. The bill con- 
tains 53 pages. 

There was a companion bill introduced at the same time 
in the Senate by Senator Norris—S. 2555. Those bills are 
of almost unlimited scope. Their objects are “to develop, 
integrate, and coordinate plans, projects, and activities for 
or incidental to the promotion of navigation, the control and 
prevention of floods, the safeguarding of navigable waters, 
and the reclamation of public lands, to conserve the waters, 
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forth. While many of the main purposes of those measures 
are laudable, insofar as they apply to the waters of the 
streams throughout the entire West they 
are in bold violation of, and é lestructive of, tl 
vested property rights and the established syste 
ment of any western resources by i1 
of our public and private lands 
doctrine of priority of water ris E 
is the foundation of all the agricultural dev 
cut the arid West. 

The entire delegaticn in Congress from 13 « 
States are rably opposed to the measure i 
form and we have appeared before that Committ 
sented as forcibly as we could, our objecti 
an exhaustive statement myself bef 
10 days ago, presenting what I belie 
and rights of the people of those St 
within that region. At that time I presented 
mittee “An analysis of and comments on the ansf ul, 
H. R. 7365,” as it would affect our Western States. That 
analysis was prepared by the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, which is an official orga ion headed by the 
ernor and created by law with authority to speak for the State 
of Colorado. That analysis has been prepared by some half 
dozen of Colorado’s ablest lawyers cluding our 
general and several eminent engin including our 
engineer. I feel very eczrnestly that Congress and the 
try should be fully advised as to the effect that the reg 
zing program would have on the West. 

By permission of the House I encloss 
analysis, as follows: 
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ANALYSIS OF THE MANSFIELD BILL, 
A bill to provide for regional conser 


tinn 


V 
national resources and for oth 
T 


mr RITT 
HE BILL 


DIVISIONS OF 
The bill is 53 pages long. One division is title I, another title II, 
and a third title III. The first states, among other things, the 
purpose of the bill, and creates seven regional planning er 
which are to be instrumentalities of the Government 
are to recommend plans to the President and tl 
projects and activities for the utilization of water, 
and forests of their respective regions 
Title II authorizes, among other things, the Preside1 oO create 
regional power authorities to construct, acquire, and oper power 
plants and to sell or distribute electrical energy, and in cx tion 
with such operation to serve also the flood 
control, and irrigation Title II does not 
projects other than for electrical energy. 
Title III authorizes the appropriation of 
time as may be necessary to carry out the pro 
THE PURPOSES AND CONSTITUTIONAL GROUNDS 
The purposes of the bill and the constitutional grounds speci- 
fied in support of the purposes are set forth in title I, section 1, 
and are to control floods, safeguard navigation, reclaim publio 
lands, conserve the water, soil, mineral, and forest resources of the 
Nation, stabilize and increase employment—all to the end of pro- 
moting interstate commerce, the national defense, and the general 
welfare. 


TITLE I—DEALING WITH PLANNING AGENCIES ANALYZED 
DETAIL 
Regional planning agencies 

One planning agency is created for each of seven 
age basins, to wit: The Atlantic seaboard planning a 
Lakes-Ohio planning agency; Tennessee Valley pl 
Missouri Valley planning agency; Arkansas planning ¢ 
western planning agency; and the Columbia Va 
agency (sec. 2). Since drainage basins include both s 
tributaries, it follows that the jurisdiction of the agencie: 
extend to tributaries. The President may redefine from time 
time the territorial boundaries of the seven regions (se 

Regional directors and committces 

Each planning agency is to consist of a regional conservati 
committee or committees, of which a regional planning 
shall be a member and the chief administrative offi 
appointed by the President, and the appointment of 
is to be confirmed by the Senate (sec. 3 (a) (b)). > I 
director carries out the policies of the conservation committe: 

3 (c)). 

“The regional planning agencies shall be subject to the super- 
vision and control of the President * * ©°® for the purpose of 
insuring appropriate conformity of regional plans national 
policy and appropriate coordination of regional plans” (sec. 4 (a) ). 

The most important functions of the planni: 


nterests of 
pI 
from time to 
of the act. 
THE BILL 


IN GREATER 


y agencies 


are to 


soil, minerals, and forest resources of the Nation,” and so | study and to devise and submit plans to the President and to the 
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Congress for projects whereby to bring about the most economical 
use of the Nation's water, soil, mineral, and forest resources, in- 
Cluding the control of water run-off (sec. 4 (b)). In doing this 
the agencies are to cooperate in their investigations with other 
departments of the Government and to have the right to com- 
mandeer the latters’ services and information (sec. 4 (b)). So, 
too, the agencies are to cooperate with the States and public and 
cooperative agencies (nothing is said, however, about cooperation 
with private agencies that are not organized on a cooperative basis) 
in accumulating data and development of plans (sec. 4 (c)). 

In submitting plans to the President the agencies shall include 
recommendations conducive to cooperation among State, Federal, 
regional, and local agencies in carrying out plans, projects, and 
activities, and also shall include recommendations for legislation 
to the same general end (sec. 4 (d)). 


Submission of plans 


Once a year each regional planning agency shall submit to the 
President plans for the construction and the undertaking during 
the succeeding fiscal year of projects in line with the purposes of 
the bill, namely, conservation and prudent use of the water, soil, 
mineral, and forest resources; also prevention of floods, safe- 
guarding navigation, reclamation of public lands, conservation of the 
water, soil, mineral, and forest resources of the Nation (sec. 5 (a)). 

If the President approves any of the plans, he is to refer them 
to the Congress with his recommendations, and he may call upon 
the agencies for plans for such projects as he desires in carrying 
out the purposes of the act (sec. 5 (b)). When “plans involve 
* © © integrated developments traversing the geographic region 
of two or more regional planning agencies the President may assign 
or reassign * * * to any one of such regional planning agencies 
as he finds necessary or appropriate to obtain the advantages of 
natural and economic boundaries in the planning of such inte- 
grated developments” (sec. 5 (b)). 

Preparation of plans 

Plans shall include projects and activities adapted to conserva- 
tion and integrated development of water, soil, and forest resources, 
and include “improved methods of soil conservation, utilization of 
fertilization and cultivation” (sec. 6 (a) (2)). 

Plans shall include “conservation of water for power, irriga- 
tion, and other beneficial uses,” prudent husbandry of natural re- 
sources, and the “integration and interconnection of projects and 
activities” (sec. 6 (b) (1) (2) (4)). 

Plans may include projects to be constructed by various depart- 
ments of Government or by regional agencies or by the States or 
by the latter’s subdivisions and to be financed by the United 
States or the States (or the latter’s subdivisions) or by both 
sec. 6 (c)). 

; Plans contemplate jurisdiction of planning agencies over trib- 
utaries as well as main streams (sec. 6 (a) (1) (3)). 

Plans shall classify projects in order of urgency to promote 
employment (sec. 6 (d)). 

Interstate compacts 


Consent of Congress is given to States to enter into interstate 
compacts “(1) to further and supplement on behalf of the States 
the purposes of this act and (2) to carry out on behalf of the 
States appropriate projects and activities in relation thereto” 

sec. 7). 

' “Any such agreement or compact shall not become effective or 
binding upon the States party thereto unless and until it shall 
have been submitted to and approved by the President after con- 
sultation with the regional planning agency within whose geo- 
graphic region the projects or activities contemplated by such 
agreement or compact are to be carried out” (sec. 7). 


Pollution 


Unlawful to pollute streams over which the Congress has juris- 
diction under its authority to regulate commerce between the 
States or with foreign nations*(sec. 8). 

TITLE IJ—DEALING WITH REGIONAL POWER AUTHORITIES ANALYZED IN 
GREATER DETAIL 


Creation and composition 


The President is authorized to create, by Executive order, cor- 
porate regional power authorities when and wherever, and as 
numerous, as he deems best, and regardless of the seven planning 
regions established by title I of the bill (sec, 201 (a)). 

Each power authority is to have an administrator to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, and a Re- 
gional Power Board, whose members (not less than three or more 
than five, including the director) are to be appointed by the 
Presid (sec. 201 (c) (d) (e)). The Board determines policies 
and th inistrator carries them out (sec. 201 (e)). 


Some of powers 
The power authorities are to have the right to construct and 
operate power plants and transmission lines and to sell and dis- 
tribute energy either at wholesale or retail in the cities and in 
the country; and to the power authorities the President, if he 
deems best, may transfer by Executive order already existing plants 
by other departments (Bureau of Reclamation for in- 
stance) or agencies of the Government (secs. 201 (a), 203 (a) (c) 
(d) (e)). 
States, districts, municipalities, and cooperatives are to be pre- 
ferred over others as purchasers of power (sec. 203 (d)). 
Rate schedules for the sale of energy must be approved by the 
Federal Power Commission (sec. 203 (f)). 
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The rates, having regard to recovery of cost and to appropriate 
reserves for maintenance and upkeep and amortization of capital 
investment over a period of years shall be such as to encourage 
the widest possible use of eléctrical energy; and where the genera- 
tion of energy is only one of several purposes of a project, the cost 
shall be fairly allocated among the purposes to encourage the 
widest possible use of water for irrigation and of electric energy 
(sec. 203 (f) (g)). 
Reports 

Each power authority shall submit to the President and the 
Congress annual financial reports of their respective businesses 
and of the status and progress of their projects and activities (sec. 
206 (a)). The Comptroller General may audit (sec. 205 (b)). 

Injunctions 

Injunctions against the authorities or their representatives are 
made difficult to obtain, and where temporary injunctions are 
wrongfully obtained by the plaintiff or complainant the dam- 
ages, including loss of income, may be assessed against the bond 
right in the same injunction suit (sec. 207 (b) (c) (d) (e)). 


Jurisdiction of courts 


The Federal courts are given exclusive jurisdiction of all suits 
yD) power authorities or their representatives (sec. 207 
(a) (b)). 

Condemnation proceedings 

The authorities may maintain suits to condemn both real and 

personal property for the purposes of the act (sec. 208). 


Dams of the United States 


All dams now being constructed or hereafter to be constructed 
anywhere by the United States are, where practicable, to be so 
constructed as to make possible the generation of power, to the 
end that water may not be wasted; and adverse reports on such 
practicability shall be submitted to the President for consideration 
and final decision (sec. 209). 

Receipts 


Receipts of each authority go to the Treasury of the United 
States for the credit of “Miscellaneous receipts” (sec. 211). 


TITLE Ill OF THE BILL 


Appropriations 
There are hereby authorized to be appropriated from time to 


time such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act (sec. 301). ? 


OBJECTIONS TO THE MANSFIELD Bru, H. R. 7365 


A bill to provide for the regional conservation and development of 
the national resources, and other purposes 


INTRODUCTION 


While there are arguments for a comprehensive and integrated 
development of a river system as a whole and for plans whereby to 
bring such a development about in order to conserve the water, soil, 
mineral, and forest resources of the Nation, yet the opposing argu- 
ments aS applied to the Mansfield bill are the more weighty. It is 
the purpose of these comments to state these objections. 


The bill erroneously asserts that the ownership or control of the 
country’s waters is in the Federal Government, thus ignoring in 
its theory the field of ownership or control that is in the States 
The bill erroneously assumes, both impliedly and expressly, that 

the ownership or control of the country’s waters is in the Federal 

Government rather than in the States. 

The very plans for the comprehensive development of projects 
and activities along stream systems, regardless of State lines, and 
the very prohibitions laid down by the bill upon the States, testify 
to such an implied assumption without the aid of any express 
declaration. 

The bill contains, however, an express declaration. It provides 
that whenever, by it or any other act of the Congress, any project 
or activity within the scope of the plans of the Authority, “is en- 
trusted to an authority, such authority shall construct, operate, 
and carry out such projects or activities primarily for the promo- 
tion of navigation, control, and prevention of floods, safeguarding 
of navigable waters, and the reclamation of public lands. In order 
to effectuate such primary purposes with the greatest public bene- 
fits, and so far as is consistent with such primary purposes, to 
avoid the waste of water, water power, and other property of 
the United States, such authority, except as the Congress may 
otherwise provide, shall have such powers as may be necessary to 
operate and carry out such project or activities * * *” (sec. 
203 (a)). 

Here we have an express declaration that classifies the “water” 
and “water power” as part of the “property of the United States.” 
What “water” is, needs no explanation. What “water power” is, 
as the term is used in the bill, is not defined, but it probably 
means such flows of water that as to volume, fall, and location 
could be used in the production of electrical energy. The point 
is that both are expressly said to be the “property of the United 
States.” 

Undoubtedly the Congress, under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, may regulate and protect navigation where it relates 
to interstate and fore commerce, and, where there is such a 
relation, may include control, and do it without asking the 
ostecs anieieae ee cent The exercise of this right does not, 

owever, exhaust the control of all of the waters of the country’s 
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streams or all that can be done with them. There is a residuum 
of general ownership or control in the States or in those persons 
who under State law have acquired rights in respect to the water. 
The countless instances of the use of stream waters everywhere by 
owners of riparian lands in the States of the East and Middle 
West and by the appropriators of water in the States of the West, 
where the priority or appropriation system of water rights pre- 
vails, attest indisputably the existence of this residuum of water 
ownership or control that is beyond the reach of the Federal 
Government. This general ownership or control in the States 
has the support of the highest judicial authority. In Kansas v. 
Colorado (206 U. S. 46), which involved the Arkansas River, it 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States that where 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, with its re- 
sulting right to protect navigation, is not involved the powers 
of the States over the waters within their boundaries are supreme 
just by virtue of their simple statehood as members of the Union. 
In Nebraska v. Wyoming (295 U. S. 40), which involved the North 
Platte, the same Court decided that claims of the Government to 
water within the boundaries of a State for irrigation are like the 
claims of private citizens, in that whatever would bind the State 
and its citizens in respect to the use of water as against another 
State and the latter’s citizens upon an interstate stream would 
bind equally the United States, just as if it were a private water 
user, and that in a suit where interstate commerce is not involved 
the United States is sufficiently represented by the State and can- 
not intervene as a party to the suit. 

In the 17 States of the West where the priority or appropria- 
tion system of water law prevails there are 7 that claim that 
mere admission to the Union itself gives them, except where inter- 
state commerce powers of the Federal Constitution are involved, 
the right of ownership or control over their respective water—a 
position approved by the Supreme Court in Kansas against Colo- 
rado, above cited. 

Then there is the case of California~Oregon Power Co. v. Beaver 
Portland Cement Co. (295 U. S. 142), in which the Supreme Court 
held that the Congress by act of July 26, 1866, which was the 
act opening up the mineral portion of the public domain to 
private purchase, and by the Desert Act of 1877, the Congress 
of the United States had turned over whatever interest it had in 
the waters to the States. This transfer of ownership or control 
did not involve, of course, any surrender by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the powers which the Congress has under the interstate 
commerce clause, but surely this transfer having been made cannot 
now be recalled. 

In the 31 States of the East and Middle West where the riparian 
system of water law is found, the ownership of the right to water, 
to the extent not affected by the interstate commerce clause 1s, 
under State law, in the owner of the riparian lands bordering 
upon the streams. In the appropriation States it is, under State 
law, in the appropriator. Under both systems of water law the 
general control is in the States. If the United States happens 
to own land bordering upon a stream in the former case, or is an 
appropriator in the latter case, then the United States like any 
private person is the owner of a right to water but holds its 
right under the law and authority of the State. If in the appro- 
priation or priority States there are waters not yet appropriated, 
the general right to authorize the appropriation thereof is not in 
the United States but in the State. 

In the section of the bill above quoted (sec. 203 (a)) the 
“reclamation of the public lands” is one of the declared functions 
of the authorities. Water to reclaim public lands has nothing to 
do with functions or objectives relating to interstate commerce 
either by way of promoting navigation or controlling floods or 
otherwise. The right of the Government to water wherewith to 
reclaim its public lands ts a good example of a right that, when 
coming into existence, is created by the State in favor of the 
United States just as if it would be in favor of any private indi- 
vidual who acquires a right to water to reclaim his own lands. 

Neither riparian nor appropriation States are likely to subscribe 
to the bill’s assertion of ownership, control, and disposition in the 
Federal Government or to the bill's vast plans for any integrated 
development of the stream system as a whole regardless of State 
lines and State authority. Rather will the States themselves want 
to determine their water future and thereby the future of the in- 
dustries dependent upon it. 

The powers the States do not give up they still retain. 


Many of the functions of existing Federal agencies would be 

curtailed or duplicated 

The planning agencies are required, after investigation, to 
formulate plans for the general development of the water, soil, 
forest, and mineral resources of the country (secs. 4, 5, and 6). 
This requirement would be at best a duplication of the work of 
the other instrumentalities of the Government including the 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Interior Department, the Corps of 
Army Engineers of the War Department, and the Soil Conservation 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, which both plan and 
execute. At its worst, the requirement would indicate that the 
functions of these other Federal instrumentalities are to be 
superseded. 

In either event the planning functions would be better per- 
formed if they could remain where there are now, since they de- 
mand a high order of centralized research and experience and also 
because the present instrumentalities have the country’s confi- | 








dence. Not only would the planning instrumentalities be either 
curtailed or duplicated, but there would be an abridgment of 
the functions of the other Federal instrumentalities in respect to 
the transfer to the power authorities of projects, or parts of proj- 
ects, that are now or hereafter would be controlled by the other 
Federal instrumentalities if the bill were not passed (secs. 201 (a), 
203 (a) (b)). 

Under the present law the Bureau of Reclamation, primarily in 
charge of the reclamation of lands, frequently generates and dis- 
poses of power as a byproduct; and the Corps of Army Engineers 
in charge of dams for the purpose of navigation and flood control 








does, and plans to do, the same thing likewise as a byproduct 

By way of further particularity concerning c ilment and du- 
plication, it may be added that under the Man Id bill the power 
authorities are given the right to construct and control such “fa- 
cilities capable of producing hydroelectric power” together with 


“appurtenant works” as may be entrusted to them by any act of 
the Congress, the only exception being that if the facilities are in 
any way associated with the promotion of navigation and have 
“locks, lifts, fishways and navigable facilities in connection there- 
with” these latter shall be operated by the War Department (sec. 
203 (a) (b)). 

The President by Executive order may transfer to such a power 
authority “facilities capable of producing hydroelectric power (to- 
gether with appurtenant works constructed, under construction 
or hereafter to be constructed by, or on behalf of the United States,” 


meaning by any other agency or department of the United States 
(sec. 201 (a)). “Facilities * * °* together with appurtenant 
works” is a phrase broad enough to include dams, release gates, 


spillways, penstocks, dynamos—practically the entire control of a 
dam project—even though the project is one performing the 
multiple functions such as controlling floods, supplying water for 
irrigation, and municipal purposes as well as generating power. 

The only exception to the control of the entirety of the project 
by the power authority, as far as concerns the operation of the 
dam or the impounding and rele&se of water for the various pur- 
poses of the project, is that if the promotion of navigation is con- 
nected with the project then “locks, lifts, and fishways and the 
navigation facilities employed in connection therewith are to be 
operated by the War Department” (sec. 203 (b)). Apparently 
flood control itself goes along with the “facilities” and “appurtenant 
works” to the power authorities. 

At any rate that particular function is not expressly exempted 
from the control of the power authorities. Just how it is going 
to be practically feasible for the different instrumentalities of 
the Government to impound and release waters at the same time 
when the functions are various and when they conflict as to their 
respective necessities, the bill does not explain. Where the genera- 
tion of power is only one of several functions it should be looked 








upon as a byproduct as compared with the others and, in the 
frequent conflicts of exercise, should be subordinated. This sub 
ordination would not be any too likely to be given effect when the 
transfer of the other project is to an unsympathetic power authority 


whose primary purpose is power generation. 

From these considerations it appears that if the bill were p.issed, 
the functions of important existing Government instrumentalities, 
including the Corps of Army Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Soil Conservation Service would be curtailed or duplicated in plan- 
ning, execution, and administration. 

The bill either abridges or authorizes plans which, if erecuted, 
would abridge functions of the States or their agencies, either by 
limitation or duplication 
The States could not, if the bill were passed, authorize towns and 

cities, mines, mills, and factories “to pollute or to make unsightly 

waters of or flowing into navigable streams or other streams over 
which the Congress has jurisdiction under its authority to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several States” 

(sec. 8). Since most streams, if not themselves navigable, flow into 

streams that are navigable, the practical universality in effect of 

such a prohibition is apparent. 

State water-administration officials, State planning commissions 
formulating plans for the utilization of the water, soil, minerals, 
and forest resources of the country are not assured with certainty 
of consideration by these super-regional planning agencies, since 
the latter need cooperate with the States only “insofar as practi- 
cable,” which means insofar as the planning agency itself deems 
practicable (sec. 4 (c)). 

State utility commissions could not fix the rates on electric 
energy, since these are to be determined by the Federal Power 
Commission, upon which great areas of the country would not be 
represented (sec. 203 (f)). 

States could not negotiate interstate compacts without the con- 
sent of the President (sec. 7), whereas under the Constitution 
the States have a right to invoke the consent of the Congress, and 
in that body have direct representation for their protection 

State courts are ousted of all Jurisdiction over the power author- 
ities (sec. 207 (a) (b)). 

The powers the States don’t give up they still retain. 

The bill fails to insure with certainty the opportunity of States to 

be heard on plans to be submitted to the President 

While projects of one kind and another for conservation of water, 
soil, minerals, and forests are not to be constructed or carried out 
without future appropriations of money by the Congress, yet the 
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plans themselves for the projects may be submitted to the Presi- 
dent and by him to the Congress without assured requirement 
that a State affected by the plans would be heard by the planning 
agency. True the bill directs the agency to “consult and cooperate 
with the States” * * * “insofar as practicable” (sec. 4 (c)). 
What is “practicable,” however, is apparently left to the agency to 
decide, whereas every State that is affected by a plan to be pre- 
sented to the President should be assured with certainty of the 
right to be heard by the agency before the plan is submitted. 

Plans submitted by the agencies will carry prestige—perhaps, too 
much to counteract on account of the sources from which they 
come. It is important, therefore, that the State be heard on the 
plan before the President is expected to submit it to the Congress. 
Since the bill contemplates that the plans may be extensive enough 
to call for a coordinated or integrated development (bill, sec. 
4 (b)) of the entire region of an agency as a whole, and even 
regardless of State lines, it is all the more important that the 
agency should be required with absolute certainty to provide States 
with an opportunity to be heard before the plan goes to the Presi- 
dent. Many of the States have planning commissions and other 
State officers well qualified to advise and to be helpful to the agency 
in these matters. 

The powers the States don’t give up they still retain. 


The bill apparently gives no consideration to the reclamation of 
private lands by irrigation 


The planning provisions of the bill authorize the regional plan- 
ning agencies to prepare and submit to the President plans pro- 
viding, among other things, for the “reclamation of public lands” 
(sec. 1, 5 (a), 6 (b)). No mention is made, however, of plans that 
would include the reclamation of private lands. The right of 
private land owners to buy water is left in doubt; yet all through 
the West they, as well as homesteaders on public lands, have been 
allowed under the Reclamation Act of 1902, as administered by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, to buy water from the Government project 
for their privately owned lands Can it be that this apparent 
change in policy is intentional? 

The point is not of much importance since other objections to 
the bill are so many and so insurmountable that the one under 
consideration for failing to provide for the reclamation of private 
lands, as well as public, would not atone for the other objections. 
Perhaps the chief value of the particular objection is that it shows 
that the drafters of the bill had little comprehension of reclama- 
tion problems and practices and of the needs of the West. 


The bill fails to subordinate its regional power authorities in any 
respect to the law of the States in making appropriations and 
uses of water and in operating power plants 


The Congress may authorize the Federal construction and con- 
trol of a dam in a stream within a State as against the will of 
that State and without regard to its laws, only in promoting 
navigation for the purpose in turn of promoting interstate and 
foreign commerce and in aid of national defense. 

There are in the Federal Constitution no other grants of power 
to the Federal Government from which the authority to override 
or disregard the will of a State in respect to its waters may be 
deduced. 

The evident purpose of the bill, however, is to build and op- 
erate power plants rather than to promote interstate commerce 
through improving navigation, or the national defense. If inter- 
state or foreign commerce or the national defense are in any way 
invoked to support the power program it is only as a technical 
camoufiage for the real purpose, which is the generation and 
distribution of power. 

Regional power authorities may be created by Executive order 
under the bill “whenever in his (the President’s) judgment the 
naticnal public interest and the interests of economy and effi- 
ciency will be served thereby.” Section 201 (a), “Public interest,” 
and the “interests of economy and efficiency,” do not chance 
to be found among the grants made by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government. What is found, and very properly so, is the 
promotion of interstate and foreign commerce, also the promotion 
of national defense. That electrical energy may be generated as 
a byproduct at a Government dam, built and operated in the 
streams of a State for either of the two primary constitutional 
purposes mentioned, is certain, but that it can’t be done otherwise 
is equally certain. 

There are a number of instances where the Government, under 
the Reclamation Act of 1902, has built dams in the streams of 
a State for the purpose of irrigating the public lands as the 
primary purpose and where the Government generates power as 
a byproduct but this use of the waters of a State, there being no 
question of commerce or national defense involved, is in pursu- 
ance of the laws of the State just as it would be if a private per- 
son or company were to build the dam and operate the power 
plant. Indeed, the Reclamation Act itself by section 8 recognizes 
the superior authority of the State and directs the Government 
to proceed under the laws of the State. 

Of the 48 States, 17 maintain an appropriation or priority sys- 
tem of water law. The fundamental principle of that system is 
that the appropriators or users of water take their respective sup- 
plies according to their relative dates of initiation of use—the 
oldest user having the prior legal right and the later users to take in 
order of seniority what is left—-and that the water may be taken 
and used anywhere. Seven of these States contend that their very 
statehood gives them the authority to promulgate that system re- 
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gardiess of any consent of the Federal Government. Others of 
them claim that the by the act of July 26, 1866 (the act 
opening up the mineral portion of the public domain to private 
purchase) and by the Desert Act, 1877, relinquished to the West- 
ern States the general control of the waters within their borders 
and thereby gave them the authority to establish that system of 
water law to whatever extent they desired (California-Oregon Power 
Co. v. Beaver-Portiand Cement Co., 295 U. 8. 142). 

The remaining 31 States maintain the riparian system of water 
law, the fundamental principle of which is, that without conclu- 
sive regard to any priority of use in point of time, each land owner- 
ship that borders the stream has a right to make a reasonable use 
of the water. This riparian system is predicated on the inherent 
authority of the State as a State, and therefore, in legal theory, 
the States maintaining the system are likewise exempt from Fed- 
eral interference in the control of the waters except when the Con- 
gress exercises its constitutional powers either to promote inter- 
state and foreign commerce or the national defense. These excep- 
tions are, of course, applicable to the priority system also. 

In truth, then, under the water law of the country the general 
control is in the States and the exceptions are in the Federal 
Government. The bill, however, recognizes no authority, not even 
by way of exception, in the States. 

The powers the States don’t give up they still retain. 


The bill offers no assurance that in the priority or appropriation 
States of the West a power authority would not create water 
priorities in one State at the expense of water interests in 
another 


The appropriation or priority system of water law is found in 
17 States of the West. As among appropriators of water he who 
first puts the water to use has a prior legal right thereto as 
against later users, to the extent of the necessities of his use, 
and he who is second in time is second in right, and so on through- 
out the series of appropriators. Whether there is anything for the 
latest user in the series depends upon whether there is enough 
water left in the source of supply after first satisfying uses that 
are older. This is the law within the boundaries of a priority or 
appropriation State. 

What the law is as between States where the stream is an inter- 
state stream is a question, the answer to which has not yet been 
made clear by the United States Supreme Court. In other words, 
the question is whether the rule that would be applied is that of 
“priority regardless of State lines” as was laid down, with certain 
modifications, in the case of Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S. 419) or 
whether it would be “equitable division” which is a rule that 
would guarantee to each State a fair amount of the water and 
which would do it without conclusive regard to existing uses, as 
announced in the case of Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. 8S. 46). There 
have been later cases decided by the United States Supreme Court 
in respect to interstate streams, but they still leave us in doubt 
as to the rule that would be applied. These later cases are Con- 
necticut v. Massachusetts (282 U. S. 660) and New Jersey v. New 
York (283 U. 8. 336). 

In this confusion of the law no State possessed of careful regard 
for its water interests would want to run the risk of an authority 
establishing a major Federal project in a different State on the 
same interstate gtream. 

A project mereiy for power generation represents a nonconsump- 
tive use of water and, if not retarding the flow and if in an upper 
State, would do no harm to a lower State on the same stream. If, 
however, the project is in a lower State then, although the use 
be nonconsumptive, yet the harm to the upper State is as great 
as if the use were consumptive, since under a rule of interstate 
priority the upper State could not, as against the project priority 
in the lower State, hold back water for a new and later use in the 
upper State. 

It is unfair to use Federal money which is the money of all of 
the States to establish a Federal water project in one State at the 
expense of the water interests of another State on the same stream, 
unless there is an interstate agreement between the States, assur- 
ing to the State which does not receive the project a definite quan- 
tity or percentage of the waters of the common stream exempt from 
any claim of priority in behalf of the project so established. 

The powers the States do not give up they still retain. 


The bill offers no assurance that in the riparian States of the East 
a power authority would not estadlish water projects in one 
State at the expense of the water interests in another 
Thirty-one States, chiefly lying east of the Missouri and the Mis- 

sissippi Rivers, maintain within their respective boundaries, as 

among their respective water users, the riparian system of water 
rights, as distinguished from the priority or appropriation system. 

The fundamental principle of that system is the equal right of 

each water user to make a reasonable use of the waters of the 

stream without conclusive regard to the age of the different uses. 
Existing uses are considered as among the factors in determin- 
ing what a reasonable use would be, but they are not factors en- 
titled to a conclusive regard or effect, as they would be under 
the appropriation or priority system. As between one riparian 

State and another upon the same interstate stream the rule is 

that the water users of each State are entitled, as against the 

water users of another State on the same stream, to make a rea- 

sonable use of the waters, in other words, to an “equitable divi- 

sion.” Conn. v. Mass., 282 U. S. 660; New Jersey v. New York, 283 

U. 8S. 336. Since, however, existing uses are factors to be con- 

sidered, although not conclusive in effect, it follows that in deter- 
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mining the “equitable division” as between riparian States, an 
existing use cannot help but have some weight. A State that 
receives from a power authority a major water project, accord- 
ingly obtains thereby, practically speaking, at least an advantage 
against the water interests of other States upon the same stream. 

Then, too, it is to be remembered that where the Government 
constructs a project in one State it is not likely, until it gets its 
money back, to invest in another in a different State on the same 
stream. Reimbursement may require many years and therefore 
may delay correspondingly development in that other State. The 
only proper way for the Government to proceed is to exact an 
interstate compact dividing the interstate stream in terms of 
quantity or percentage between the States before financing a 
major water project in one of them to the injury of another. 
This the Government could do easily, for, holding the moncy 
bags, the Government could refuse a State that wants the 
project unless the State enters into a compact with the other 
States for a division of water recommended by the Government, 
and could threaten the other States that the project would be 
given anyway if the recommended division should be refused by 
them. A riparian State, therefore, having regard to its own future 
water development, should not run the risk of allowing major 
projects to become established in other States on the same stream 
until there shall have been formulated between them an inter- 
state compact determining the percentage or quantity of water 
which the State or States not receiving the project are to have. 
It is not fair to use Federal money to forward one State at the 
expense of the water interests of another. 

The powers the States don’t give up they still retain. 


The bill arbitrarily prohibits the pollution of streams by mining, 
milling, and manufacturing industries and by municipalities 
regardless of effect on interstate commerce 


By section 8 of the bill “it shall be unlawful for any person by 
any sewer pipe outlet or other means, devices, or practices to 
pollute or make unsightly waters of, or flowing into, navigable 
streams or other streams over which the Congress has jurisdiction 
under its authority to regulate commerce of foreign nations and 
among the several States.” 

This prohibition purports to be absolute, and it is nearly as 
broad as it is absolute, for most streams either are navigable or 
else are tributaries of streams that are navigable. Apparently 
it makes no difference whether the pollution does any harm to the 
national defense or to commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations, the protection of which and the national defense 
are the only constitutional sources of the authority of the Con- 
gress over the waters of the country. Again, there is no provi- 
sion for consent to the pollution even when interstate and foreign 
commerce and the national defense are not interfered with. Since 
the prohibition runs against “any person” it runs against mining, 
milling, and manufacturing industries, and also municipalities. 
Industries and municipalities cannot be operated without pollut- 
ing to some extent the country’s streams. Can it be that those 
industries and those municipalities are now to abstain from even 
necessary pollution and, therefore, to cease operation? Or shall 
the Government refrain from interference save when interstate 
and foreign commerce or the national defense are interfered with? 
The prohibition of the bill extends not only to navigable streams 
but to their tributaries as well. Better by far to leave the ques- 
tion of pollution when interstate and foreign commerce and the 
national defense are not involved, or actually interfered with, where 
it is now—in the States themselves. They best can determine the 
extent of pollution that is necessary and suppress the unneces- 
sary. They best can look after the public health of their peoples. 
If a stream is interstate and if one State pollutes unduly as 
against another State upon the same stream, the latter has its 
remedy in the Supreme Court of the United States, which will 
formulate and apply the proper rule. 

The bill in prohibiting all pollution goes as far as to direct 
the Attorney General to proceed against the polluter and to au- 
thorize a temporary injunction without bond. Can it be that the 
industries are to be closed perhaps unlawfully during the tem- 
porary injunction period without reimbursement for damages 
suffered? 


The powers the States do not give up they still retain. 
Power projects 


The bill authorizes its regional power authorities to construct 
and operate power plants and transmission lines and to distribute 
and sell electric energy at wholesale or retail (sec. 203 (a), (b), 
(c), (ad), (e)). The President by Executive order may create as 
many of these power authorities, and without regard to the 
boundaries of the seven regions, as he may deem best in the pub- 
lic interest, subject to the limitation that he shall “create or estab- 
lish no more than one regional power authority for the adminis- 
tration of hydroelectric facilities and appurtenant works which 
are, or may be, economically interconnected by transmission lines” 
(sec. 201 (a)). 

Unconfined as the President would be to the boundaries of any 
one of the seven regions which are taken as the units for general 
planning purposes under the planning portion of the bill, free as 
he would be to establish as many of these authorities as he may 
desire save for the limitation mentioned, it is evident that Gov- 
ernment plants are no longer to be introduced, as once stated, 
merely for “yardstick” purposes here and there, but rather that 
they are gradually to absorb the entire field of market demand as 
rapidly as possible. A further evidence of this fact is to be found 








fn the provisions to the effect that where the Government sells 
power at wholesale for redistribution the public agencies such as 
States and municipalities and cooperatives are to be preferred over 
private purchasers (sec. 203 (d)). 








Opinion on the wisdom of this course depends upon how s0- 
cialistically inclined the owner of the opinion may be. If he 
favors governmental competition with privately owned but pub- 
licly regulated power projects, he will favor this function of the 
authorities with all of its completeness; otherwise not Or, if 
he favors the generation of energy by the authoritie but on 
account of the great number of employees needed and the danger 





of political operation he is opposed to having the Gov 
through these agencies, engage in the distribution of tl 
generated, he will favor the generation but oppose 
authority more than the right to generate and to wh 
energy generated, thus leaving the distribution among < sumers 
to some private distributing agencies under public regulation. So, 
too, if, for much the same reason, he is opposed to discrimination 
against private purchasers in favor of public, he will be opposed to 
the bill. 

The negotiation of interstate compacts would be undesirably and 

unconstitutionally interfered with 

Where streams are interstate and the question arises as to how 
the waters are to be divided between the States and their re- 
spective peoples, the States either settle the question by inter- 
state agreement negotiated by their official representatives with 
the consent of the Congress, or else settle it by suit between the 
States in the Supreme Court of the United States. These are the 
constitutional methods (Federal Constitution, arts. I, sec. 10 (2), 
and ITI, sec. 2 (1)). 

Under the bill an interstate agreement must be approved by the 
President (sec. 7). The President, in nearly all cases, could not 
by any possibility be coming from the States affected, and he might 
have other ideas than those of the States concerning the agree- 
ment. When, however as now, the Congress is the one to give or 
withhold consent to an interstate compact, the matter not only 
goes first to a committee where the States may be heard, but they 
have in the Congress their Senators and Representatives perfectly 
capable of representing and protecting their interests, more capable, 
indeed, than any one else. 

Under the bill (sec. 7) as worded, if constitutional, no further 
legislation would be required to take from the States the power 
to make interstate compacts free from the consent of the Presi- 
dent. The constitutionality of the bill on this point may well be 
doubted. The power to approve or disapprove interstate agree- 
ments is a vital one. The framers of the Constitution put it in the 
Congress not in the Executive (Constitution, art. ITI, sec. 2 (1)). 
Very likely a power so important cannot be delegated lawfully. 
Certainly wisdom suggests it be left where it is—in the Congress 
where the States affected can always be heard by committees and 
receive the protection of their Senators and Representatives. 

The powers the States don't give up they still retain 
The administrator and the directors of the power authorities 

might be unfamiliar with and unfriendly to the regions to which 

appointed 

Under the bill the Presidents are to appoint the Administrator 
of the Authority with confirmation by the Senate (sec. 201 (d)) 
They are to appoint the directors also but without necessity of 
confirmation (sec. 201 (e)). There is no requirement that any of 
these appointees shall come from the different States constituting 
the power region to which assigned. Since the directors could be 
appointed without confirmation by the Senate, they could go into 
the power regions as political carpetbaggers 

The powers the States don’t give up they still retain. 

The bill requires the authorities to classify their proposed projects 
for construction in order of urgency in point of relieving 
unemployment 


Section 6 (d) of the bill provides “Plans shall classify the vari- 
ous construction projects with a view to the construction of 
projects in the order of their urgency, so as most beneficially to 
promote the national welfare by stabilizing employment and re- 
lieving unemployment.” 

Undoubtedly there would be some projects of one kind or an- 
other which, if constructed in one State, would do no direct or 
particular harm to other States not receiving them, and as to 
which projects the urgency of providing employment might well 
be taken into consideration; for it is to be remembered that the 
various projects in respect to which the authorities are to plan and 
which the authorities may operate, concern the conservation of 
the soil, minerals, waters, and forests of the Nation. When, how- 
ever, the natural resource is what by nature is a common resource 
such as an interstate stream, and when we reflect that under the 
law governing the division of interstate waters between States and 
their respective peoples there is no certainty that the State receiv- 
ing the authority’s water project would not, thereby, acquire a 
water priority in the priority or appropriation States, or a water 
advantage in the riparian States against other States not receiving 
it, then the folly of constructing in the order of urgency of 
employment of workers as distinguished from advancing and pro- 
tecting the real present and future interests of States in respect 
to their waters, becomes apparent at once. No major project in- 
tended to put water to beneficial use should be built upon an 
interstate stream with Federal money (Federal money is the 
money of all of the States) unless the Government requires from 
the State which is to receive the project an interstate agreement 
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with the other States not receiving it, guarantecing them a quan- 
tity or percentage of interstate water undiminished by any claim 
in favor of the project. In all such cases the Government by 
reason of holding the purse, can quite easily extract the agree- 
ment, for the Government can inform the State supposed to re- 
ceive the project, that the project will not be constructed unless 
an agreement is made with the other States guaranteeing to them 
a certain percentage or quantity of water, and can inform the 
other States that if they do not agree to the quantity or per- 
centage suggested by the Government that then the project will be 
constructed anyway. Thus, through the power of the purse, the 
Government can exact an interstate agreement if it wants to do so. 
Where Government money is not involved in the development 
of water projects on interstate streams but only the money of 
States or their subdivisions, or their citizens, the States, of course, 
are to try without compulsion to reach an interstate agreement, 
or, failing that, they may take their differences to the United 
States Supreme Court. 
The powers the States do not give up they still retain. 


The bill indicates a movement to center the control of the eco- 
nomic life of the country very largely in a succession of Presi- 
dents through regional instrumentalities amenable to their will 


The following points are to be noticed in the bill: 

First. That the director and members of the planning agencies 
and the directors of the power authorities are to be appointed by 
the President, and the agencies and authorities are to be con- 
trolled by the President (secs. 3 (b) (c), 4 (a), 201 (e)). Through 
the citations referred to, it appears expressly that the planning 
agencies are to be thus controlled. As for the power authorities, 
the control would be similarly held because of the fact that the 
directors of the power authority, who by vote would control the 
policies of the Authority, are to be appointed by the President 
without fixed terms and without confirmation by the Senate 
(sec. 201 (e)). 

Second. That the President may change the boundaries of any 
of the seven regions without consulting the Congress. Section 2. 

Third. That he may create power authorities without regard to 
the boundaries of the seven regions and in such number and in 
such places as he may deem best and do it without consulting the 
Congress and may control them after he creates them. Section 20. 

Fourth. That he may without consulting the Congress transfer 
to the power authorities, and therefore to be similarly controlled 
by him, the “facilities capable of producing the hydroelectric power 
(together with appurtenant works) constructed, under construc- 
tion, or hereafter constructed by or on behalf of the United States,” 
meaning by any other branch of the Government. Section 201 
(a). Since power generating “facilities” would include all the 
physical structures and equipment necessary to power gen- 
eration, and since if there were any doubt about that point, the 
doubt is dispelled by the precautionary phrase “appurtenant 
works,” it follows that the President could transfer practically the 
entirety of any other Government project as far as concerns dam, 
spillways, outlet gates and valves, powerhouse, and generators to 
the control of a power authority and, therefore, to the control of 
the President, if only the generation of power happens to be any 
one of a number of functions served by the project transferred. 

Fifth. Under the planning provisions of the bill, the planning 
agencies are to plan, under the President’s control, for the conser- 
vation and development of the soil, forest, mineral, and water 
resources of the country and for the improvement of navigation 
and control of floods, and are to do all this by regions (secs. 4 (b), 
5 (a). Such provisions imply the probability that, sooner or later, 
an effort will be made to create corporate regional instrumentalities 
and to invest in them the duty of carrying out the plans by con- 
structing and operating the necessary projects and activities. In 
that event these corporate regional instrumentalities would be 
similarly subject to the control of the President. The bill already 
contemplates the transfer of certain other projects to its power 
authorities (sec. 201 (a)). It would be easy to create seven 
regional corporate authorities and transfer to them all projects 
within their borders. Indeed, why the planning by the seven 
regions if there are not to be seven regional authorities to carry 
out the regional plans and operate the regional projects? The one 
seems to imply the other. Already there is a pending bill contain- 
ing similar planning provisions, known as the Norris bill, S. 2555, 
that contemplates just such regional authorities. Doubtless more 
such bills would follow if the Mansfield bill were to pass. And if 
such regional authorities were to come they would bring with 
them their additional restrictions upon the States, including even 
the prohibition against putting dams in streams, in other words, 
against making new uses of water, without the consent of the 
authorities. 

Sixth. Many functions of the States would be taken from them, 
as already more specifically mentioned. 

These considerations support the conclusion that the bill indi- 
cates a movement to centralize economic control in great degree 
in the successive Presidents of the United States. This centralized 
control, this subjection of the States, this curtailment and usurpa- 
tion of their functions are, in the present instance, more than 
unnecessary. They are in their trend a denial of representative 
democracy. Representative democracy does not consist in popular 
election alone. It requires fully as much active participation by 
the elected representatives sitting in legislative assembly in the 
determination of the policies and objectives and laws under which 





the people are to live and which it is the function of the Executive 
to carry out. 


The powers the States don’t give up they still retain. 
HOW TO PRESERVE THE GOOD IN THE BILL 

The bill contains some good, and what it does contain ought 
to be preserved. The bill itself, however, is not necessary to the 
preservation. In fact, it stands in the way because of its cur- 
tailment of the functions of various agencies of the Government 
and because of its encroachment upon the rights of the States. 

The good contained in the bill consists of its idea of comprehen- 
sive planning for the development and use of our natural re- 
sources. Stream systems, for instance, ought to be developed in 
such wise as to make sure that each State receives the use of an 
equitable part of the water as against the claims of other States 
on the same interstate stream. When, to accomplish this division 
and protection, interstate compacts are necessary, the compacts 
should be negotiated under the auspices and recommendation of 
the Federal Government and then submitted to the States affected 
and to the Congress for ratification. 

The general planning should be done by the Government in 
cooperation with the States. For this purpose the Government 
has plenty of existing agencies: The Reclamation Bureau, Corps 
of Army Engineers, Soil Conservation Service, Forest Service, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and the National Resources Committee. 
Federal regional instrumentalities such as are set up by the bill are 
unnecessary either to plan or carry out plans. The existing Fed- 
eral agencies can develop the plans in cooperation with the States. 
The plans then can be presented to the Congress, be discussed in 
the committees, receive the consideration of the Senators and 
Representatives, the Governors, attorneys general, and water officers 
of the affected States. There is no need of creating the proposed 
regional instrumentalities, which would impair existing Federal 
agencies, encroach upon the rights of the States and centralize 
economic and political control in a succession of Presidents. The 
course recommended would create no new bureaus or instrumen- 
talities, would cost less, and would be more in the public interest. 
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ARTICLE BY H. J. GRAMLICH, OF THE NEBRASKA AGRICUL- 
TURE COLLEGE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on the eve of adjournment 
of this special session of Congress I take this opportunity of 
extending the season’s greetings to you and the entire mem- 
bership of this House. We from the farming sections of 
Nebraska pray that the Almighty will guide us in the serious 
tasks we may have before us in the coming regular session. 

By leave of the House I submit some philosophy from the 
pen of my good friend, H. J. Gramlich, of the Nebraska 
Agriculture College, who has frequently inspired and aided 
me in my efforts to be of service to the people of my district 
and my State: 


Christmas is here. How fast the year has spun around. Last 
year I endeavored to fill you with optimism. From the looks of the 
stock market I overplayed my hand. Two years ago you received a 
note on snow. Immediately thereafter snow fell in such quanti- 
ties that highways were drifted and folks were confronted with 
several months of the age-old occupation of playing “shut-in.” 

It takes a good deal of nerve to start a word of greeting today 
and admittedly much effort to find a central theme to build 
around. Recently a friend, Joseph Spang, Jr., called my attention 
to a picture. This depicted a yoke of oxen hitched to a two- 
wheeled cart. The driver, a man well up in years, obviously 
possessed of but little of this world’s goods and no desire to 
accumulate more, is portrayed sitting on a board atop the two- 
wheeled cart trundling slowly down a road. The caption under 
the picture, “Why change?” 

This has set me to wondering. Who is the happier, the man 
speeding down the concrete highway in a modern, streamlined, 
high-powered car at 80 miles per hour or this veteran in his 
two-wheeled oxcart creeping slowly over the trail just as his fore- 
bears did a century ago? The contrast presents a thought-pro- 
voking picture to us. 

John Bates, the driver of the oxcart, continues to live as of 
yore. He is content with that which went before. Not so Mr. 
and Mrs. Average Citizen. The inventive genius of man has so 
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completely changed the picture that life today is indeed but a 
part of a highly complex atmosphere. One hundred years ago we 
lived in an era of isolation. Today the entire world is one vast 
neighborhood. In 1840 but few people could read and write. With 
the coming of the printing press and the development of our 
educational system most of us are today able to pick up a paper, 
a magazine, or a Christmas letter and flounder through, possibly 
getting therefrom at least one thought which the writer hoped 
to put over. 

When we lived in an age of seclusion we scarcely knew there was 
an outside world. What are some of the changes which have 
brought us so much closer together? In 1832, when the first rail- 
roads were in process of development, Abraham Lincoln made the 
statement, “No other improvement can equal the railroad in util- 
ity.” At that time the railroad looked to be about the only im- 
provement possible. By 1860, when Lincoln was elected President, 
the telegraph had become a reality. The western terminus was 
at St. Joseph, Mo. The pony express conveyed messages and mail 
from there to the west coast in 10 days. Upon the occasion of 
Mr. Lincoln’s election the pony express speeded up and conveyed 
the news to the Sacramento Valley in 7 days and 19 hours. A year 
ago we elected a President. Within a few moments after the poll 
was counted the entire world knew the outcome. 

In 1892 Mr. Duryea came forth with a three-wheeled contrivance 
supposedly on a self-propelled basis which proved to be a fore- 
runner of the modern automobile. The descendants of this 
clumsy, horseless carriage have influenced man’s behavior more 
than any other single factor since Noah went to sea. From crude 
beginnings this noisy, undependable, homely unit has developed 
into the modern streamlined machine which is just about fool- 
proof, provided the driver stays on the water wagon. 

Change has brought about tremendous improvements. One out- 
standing illustration may suffice—the self-starter, which was 
brought forth in 1914. This did more to universalize the gas auto 
than any other invention. It made it possible for women, old 
men, and children to drive. Why change? Of course we want 
change. Who wants to crank a car tomorrow morning when the 
engine is cold and the oil is stiff? Who among you have suffered 
broken wrists from the kick-back which so frequently occurred in 
the good old days when we cranked our autos? I dare say there 
are many who have never cranked a car just as there are those who 
have never changed a tire. Only recently my attention was at- 
tracted to a cunning cartoon. A picture of four boys in fur coats 
busily engaged in puffing cigarettes as they stand beside a car 
with a flat tire, one, apparently the son of the owner, making this 
observation, “I wish my old man were here. He used to know how 
to change a tire.” 

John Bates probably never would permit himself to take a ride 
in the air. Airplanes are strictly the product of change. They 
illustrate an application of man’s inventive genius to the nth 
degree. Near the close of the fifteenth century, when Leonardo 
Da Vinci came out with what he called an ornithopter, much 
laughter was produced. This invetor studied the flight of birds. 
He invented a contraption which enclosed a man in a bat-shaped 
outfit with levers so located that the occupant could propel the 
wings with his arms and legs. This man Da Vinci should be called 
“the father of aviation,” as he marked the starting move toward 
one of the greatest of recent changes. 

By 1903 the airplane had developed to a point where the Wright 
brothers took a winged shell to Kitty Hawk, and on December 17 
“those crazy Wright boys” were responsible for the first successful 
flight of a heavier-than-air machine. A few greasy mechanics were 
there to watch that memorable event. No reporters, photog- 
aphers, or movie stars were in the small group which witnessed 
the flight. A few morbid natives had assembled to watch the 
massacre. 

By 1911 the airplane had developed to a point where a successful 
transcontinental flight was experienced. The machine had to 
make so many landings for repairs and supplies that a period of 
2 months was required to make the flight. Within the past year 
Hughes has flown from California to New Jersey on a nonstop 
flight in but little over 7 hours. Does that represent change? 
Has the change been for the better? Most of us would answer in 
the affirmative, although in thinking of some of the casualties 
which occur, we wonder if maybe we haven’t gone too far with 
our speed craze. Possibly John Bates on his oxcart is safer than 
the passenger in the plane. Who knows? At least, John says, 
“Why change?” 

We of the genus homo are vain. We have turned modern during 
recent years. Sometimes we forget that thousands of years ago, 
long before man had any conception of the modernistic things of 
today, the turtle was possessed of a streamlined body, a turret 
top, a retractable landing gear, and a portable house. But who 
wants to be a turtle? Furthermore the turtle functions today 
just as he did centuries ago. It is not so much wher you started 
as whether you kept going. The turtle didn’t change; man did. 

We live in an age of change. There is nothing so certain as 
uncertainty. In this era of hectic ups and downs, man’s ability 
to adjust himself to his surroundings and his fellow men is taxed 
to the limit. He is forced to use good, old-fashioned judgment 
or he will be swept into the sea of oblivion. There is nothing so 
uncommon as common sense. This characteristic is needed today 
in adapting one's self. 

The person who applies yesterday’s methods to today’s living 
is out of the picture tomorrow. A person of that type is not un- 
like the man of whom it was said that all the exercise which he 
took was jumping at conclusions. We do not know what is ahead, 
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We are certain that changes will occur. We know our problem 
will be that of adapting ourselves to these changes as they cor 

Sometimes there has been a continuity which has seemed highly 
desirable. As I pen this paragraph I visualize 
Liberty as she stands upon the small island near 
the Hudson River, a few knots off the lower tip of Manhattan 
Island with its Wall Street, its famous skyscrapers, and its highly 
concentrated mass of humans When the French gave us this 
big lady, a woman of Jewish faith wrote the following inscription 
to put on the big girl's feet: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free; 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

Fifty years ago we were a growing nation. New York was a 
landing port. We could not get human hands fast enough to ex- 
pand and develop as we desired. There seemed ever to be a 
shortage of men and women to work in factories, mines, logging 
camps, and on farms. We did all in our power to encourage peo- 
ple to come. Today we have put up the bars. Obviously the in- 
scription might as well be chiseled from the bunion upon the 
goddess’ concrete toe. Yet with all of this change the big, over- 
grown sister with the 35-foot waist measurement continues to be 
the most popular damsel in the United States of America. Thank 
God, she hasn’t gone on a head-lettuce and skim-milk diet 

Of one thing we may be sure, the Christmas season never fails 
us. Once every 12 months it comes back to remind us that the 
most important thing in the world is our friends. The season 
brings to us the beautiful snowfall, the sharp snappy atmosphere 
the clang of skates on the frozen pond, the bobsled and the 
frosted pictures on Christmas cards depicting the days of the 
stagecoach. It helps revive memories of the old-fashioned home 
where hospitality and friendship reached out into the darkness 
of the night to encourage the wanderer to come back and re- 
enact the joys of youth. 

May the fat old man with the long beard and red jacket whom 
we were taught to believe was a reality and whom we later learned 
was either a myth or Dad in mask and cotton, find you upon 
Christmas morning. Even though your stocking may have in- 
creased in size to a cavernous volume, I trust that it may be 
filled to overflowing with apples, peanuts, and Christmas joy 


the Goddess of 
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Or 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
PENNSYLVANIA, DECEMBER 19, 1937 


OF 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me on Dece:nber 19, 1937: 


Now that the wage and hour bill is out of the way, it can safely 
be said that more attention will be given to the international 
situation, for the people of America realize that, although there is 
a@ vast expanse of water separating us from the scene of the 
terrible conflicts raging both in Europe and Asia, after all, the 
threat of war is not as remote a possibility as they would like to 
have it. 

A violation of the sovereign rights of this country by the Japa- 
nese has stirred this country out of its seeming lethargy. If the 
recent sinking of the United States gunboat Panay and the killing 
of Americans were an isolated case it would not have caused 60 
much concern, but it is within the memory of all of us that 
Japan has in the past shown contempt for the rights of American 
citizens. It is true that the Japanese Government has accepted 
full responsibility and has made abject apologies. This, however, 
will not entirely erase a feeling of resentment, particularly when 
we recall to mind that it is claimed by the Japanese Foreign 
Office that they are fighting a defensive war against China and 
their troops are not on Chinese soil because of territorial ambition. 

During the past few years the democracies of the world have 
watched with increasing concern the utter disregard of established 
principles of international law by certain powerful and aggressive 
nations—violations of treaties solemnly and voluntarily entered 
into, and the open avowal and execution of policies which brazenly 
invade the sovereign rights of other peaceably inclined nations. 
Military operations have been carried on by inhumane methods, 
with little distinction made between combatants and noncombat- 
ants. Domestic and other national interests have been subordi- 
nated to the building up of powerful military and naval estab- 
lishments. Therefore, it was not surprising to hear the President 
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of the United States call upon the peace-loving nations of the 
world to unite for the purpose of saving those ideals and modes of 
living which heretofore have constituted enlightened civilization. 
He said: “The political situation in the world has been growing 
progressively worse, and is such as to cause grave concern and 
anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish to live in peace and 
amity with their neighbors. Innocent peoples and nations are 
being cruelly sacrificed to a greed for power and supremacy which 
is devoid of all sense of justice and humane consideration.” 

After pointing out the evils which threaten the entire world, 
he said: “If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, 
let no one imagine that America will escape, that it may expect 
mercy, that this Western Hemisphere will not be attacked, and 
that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and arts of civilization. The peace-loving nations must 
make a concerted effort in opposition to those violations of treaties 
and those ignorings of humane instincts which today are creating 
a state of international anarchy and instability from which there 
is no escape through mere isolation or neutrality.” 

The spirit animating aggressor nations will not be curbed by 
fine phrases and declarations on our part that we desire peace. 
The people of America have no quarrel with the civilian popula- 
tion of Japan, but the fact remains that the civil rnment of 
Japan is not able to control the military branches of the Gov- 
ernment. .It is not the function of the military branches of the 
Japanese Government to out the policies the civil govern- 
ment decides upon. Instead, the military and naval general staffs 
of Japan determine for themselves the policies that involve the 
employment of armed forces. Former Secretary of State Simpson 
wrote in 1931 that “The theory that the civilian government as 
the representatives of the entire people should command the 
loyalty of the Army and the Navy had not been generally accepted 
by the Japanese Nation. The chiefs of those military services, 
instead of being subordinate to the Cabinet, had direct and inde- 
pendent access to the Emperor as the head of the state.” And 
so the apologies of the diplomatic civil government of Japan will 
be accepted at their true value. 

The view is held by many that America should withdraw all 
ships, naval and merchant, from the scene of the Sino-Japanese 
operations, and that all American citizens in the danger zone 
should be deprived entirely of the protection of the United States 
Government. Just as many others hold the view that America 
cannot run away from the situation or ignore the violation of 
solemn treaty rights, without giving notice that this great country 
of ours is not really interested in protecting her rights and has 
decided to follow the policy of peace at any price. But the peace- 
at-any-price policy of China has not saved that nation from the 
horrors of war, and it is the civilian population which is bearing 
the brunt. 

It is now the belief that in 1916, Germany would not have 
chosen to sink American ships on the high seas were it not for the 
fact that that nation was convinced that America wanted peace at 
any price, and that aggressions on their part would not draw us 
into the conflict. At that time the people of America were deter- 
mined upon a peaceful polity. None of us will forget that Wood- 
row Wilson was reelected on the slogan “He kept us out of war.” 
Perhaps the militarists of Japan hold the same views now as 
Germany did 20 years ago. 

There is no doubt but that the foreign policies of governments 
are largely influenced by public opinion holding sway in other of 
their nations. It would seem to be a serious mistake for this 
country to say to the world that we will not protect American 
citizens, nor expect other nations to respect treaty obligations. 

This brings me to a discussion of the so-called Ludlow resolution, 
which would amend the Constitution of the United States, requir- 
ing a national referendum before this country could engage in a 
foreign war. This would take from the Co @ power which 
was imposed upon that body by the founders of the Constitution— 
the power to declare war. This power is a grave and, indeed, an 
awful responsibility, and one to be exercised only after the most 
serious, careful, and prayerful consideration. In the exercise of 
this power may depend the very future of our Nation. No one 
would dare to find fault with the desire to prevent this Nation 
from becoming engaged in any war, either foreign or domestic. 
The purpose of this resolution is most commendable and is actu- 
ated by the very highest of motives. Already the State Department 
has indicated its opposition, Secretary of State Hull, whom no one 
will accuse of being a saber rattler, saying that as a means of 
preserving peace and keeping us out of war, he cannot see either 
the wisdom or the practicability of such an amendment to the 
Constitution. This proposed amendment will come up for debate 
in Congress in January, a sufficient number of Congressmen having 
signed a petition to bring it before the House for debate and 
action. The very fact that such a proposal has made such head- 
way is having an effect upon the conduct of our State Department 
and our diplomatic corps. Representations made by the State 
Department naturally will not carry the same force and effect 
with foreign diplomats when they consider that the people of the 
United States are determined upon a policy of peace, and that the 
people have a referendum and a check upon the President and the 
Congress. The policies of the administration today are being 
shaped with that knowledge. 

The question seems to be, with respect to the Ludlow resolution, 
Shall we express it as our belief that aggressor nations will refrain 
from taking what is rightfully ours because we have convinced 
them that we want nothing belonging to them and will not resist 
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their efforts to drive American citizens and American business 
from every land except our very own and even go so far as to 
destroy American shipping? 

The United States exports many millions of dollars’ worth of 
merchandise to other lands. China is one of these lands. Shall 
we permit Japan to drive out of China all American interests? 
And if we decide to permit that, shall we then permit them to 
drive American interests out of Russia? And further, just when 
should we say stop—or else? 

teaches us that in the past wars have been fought, from 
the time of savagery to the present time, almost wholly for com- 
mercial reasons. Some few have been fought for religious or 
political reasons, but for the most part they have been fought 
for the control of hunting grounds, pastures, sources of raw mate- 
rial, markets, or trade lanes. We may sneer at commerce and 
make light of it all we please, but the fact remains that the com- 
merce of a nation is the commerce of its people. It is the com- 
merce of the rich and the poor; of the man who labors on the 
farms and in the mills, mines, and factories. The United States 
is a commercial nation. We are by no means self-sufficient. We 
depend upon importation of many commodities necessary to our 
national welfare in time of peace and our national existence in 
time of war. The interruption of the importation of some of these 
commodities, for even a few days, would be serious. When an 
emergency arises, those in charge of our national defense should 
be left free to act quickly or dire consequences could easily result. 
Our enemies would like nothing better than to have us shut up 
within our own borders for a period during which a political cam- 
paign would be waged to determine whether or not we would go 
to war. In the last generation there has arisen a new cause for 
war, and that cause is purely political. Wars are today being 
fought to establish the supremacy of different schools of political 
belief. 

The European conflict now raging is to determine whether fascism 
or communism shall prevail. A political campaign in the United 
States to determine whether this Nation should go to war against 
any particular nation would lead to a flood of furious and vio- 
lent propaganda, from which it would be impossible for even the 
most intelligent citizen to pick the real truth. I can conceive 
that a referendum on such a subject might, of itself, bring on a 
civil war. The Ludlow resolution contains the words “except in 
the event of an invasion of the United States.” Suppose a coun- 
try would have a vast navy lying in wait just outside the 3-mile 
limit, ready to pounce upon some unprotected section of our fair 
land. No move could be made against that enemy until he actu- 
ally arrived on our shores. He may decide not to invade at all, 
but rather to destroy our shipping and harass our commerce travel- 
ing in and out of our ports. A blockade would shut off essential 
commodities. Suppose enemy planes are flying all around us but 
have not actually invaded. Must we then wait until we go 
through a political campaign before we could take steps to pro- 
tect ourselves? 

My friends, the so-called Ludlow peace resolution, while spring- 

ing from the highest of motives, is a fanciful and futile proposal. 
I do not think it will get the necessary two-thirds vote in 
Congress. 
As a veteran of the World War, no one craves peace more ear- 
nestly and sincerely than I, but the embracing of such a futile 
proposal as this will be more harmful than beneficial toward 
insuring a lasting peace in this country. 


Compulsory Vaccination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM HOWARD HAY, M. D., POCONO, PA., ON 
JUNE 25, 1937, BEFORE THE MEDICAL FREEDOM SOCIETY 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address 
by William Howard Hay, M. D., of Pocono, Pa., on June 25, 
1937, before the Medical Freedom Society on the Lemke bill 
to abolish compulsory vaccination: 


I was glad to hear the Honorable Mr. LemxKe’s presentation of the 
subject matter of his bill. I have thought many times of all the 
insane things that we have advocated in medicine, that is one of 
the most insane—to insist on the vaccination of children, or any- 
body else, for the prevention of smallpox, when, as a matter of fact, 
We are never able to prove that vaccination saved one man from 
smallpox. Naturally not. When you have protected anybody, as 
we denote protection in medicine, you have at the same time de- 
stroyed your evidence. If that man doesn’t take the disease against 
which he is supposed to be protected, how can you ever know he 
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would have taken it if he hadn’t been protected? We have de- | 
stroyed the evidence. } 

As a matter of fact, perhaps it is safe to say that not more than 
10 percent of the people ever would take smallpox if sleeping in 
the same bed with an infected smallpox victim. We know there is 
a large immunity to smallpox. Very few people are subject to it, 
and these usually in the filthiest surroundings. Now, if we carry 
that natural immunity to smallpox as we do to other diseases, and 
we have been protected by vaccination and then we are exposed to 
smallpox and don’t take it, don’t you see there is no proof there? 
We may be carrying a natural immunity. If one case that has been 
successfully vaccinated afterward develops smallpox, that is proof 
that it isn’t protection, now, isn’t it? 

I know of one epidemic of smallpox comprising nine hundred and 
some cases in.which 95 percent of the infected had been vaccinated, 
and most of them recently. I have had in my own experience one 
very small epidemic comprising 33 cases, of which 29 had vaccina- 
tion histories and a good scar, and some of them vaccinated within 
the last year. There was no protection there. 

Among these was one girl who was not vaccinated, never had 
been, who had five cases of smallpox in the family, nursed those 
cases that were ill, a baby among the others, the worst case of 
smallpox among them, refused vaccination and was never infected 
at all—a natural immunity. 

What is true of smallpox is true of every other disease. 
not all equally subject to all the diseases that occur. We know 
that without thinking. An epidemic of influenza sweeps over 
the country. Why doesn’t everyone have it? The germ, if it 
is a germ, and we don’t know that it is, is ubiquitous. They are 
everywhere. You can’t hide from them. And yet perhaps but 
10 percent of the population of any region will be infected. What 
protects the 90 percent? Natural immunity. 

We may have natural immunity this year and we may not have 
it next year, but we can’t create it artificially by using a so-called 
immune serum. As I say, when we do use an immune serum we 
have destroyed every possibility of using that case as evidence, 
because we have no way of knowing whether it would ever have 
been infected. 

We have always recognized the fact that but 15 percent of 
children are subject to diphtheria, no matter how thoroughly they 
are exposed. Statistics of every epidemic of diphtheria in every 
section of the country, if averaged, will show that average, with | 
85 percent who are not infected. We have taken diphtheria anti- 
toxin, we have used toxin-antitoxin and toxoid, and if we found 
a susceptibility or reaction to this, we have immunized that case 
against diphtheria by a series of three injections of antidiphtheri- 
tic serum. We have to admit 15 percent of the children are still 
unprotected because they take diphtheria. Isn’t that the same 
15 percent? We have no way of proving it isn’t. 

A number of years ago when we were just beginning to study 
diphtheria antitoxin minutely, Cook County, Ill., hospital de- 
cided to immunize one-half of the nursing staff and not the other 
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half. Diphtheria broke out soon afterward amom; the immunized [ 


cases, not the others? It invaded both halves, both the immunized | 
and the unimmunized, and the total of cases was much higher 
among the supposedly immunized cases than among those not 
immunized. We didn’t do much for those nurses. 

When we took over the management of the Philippines and all 
of its destinies, we announced to the bloomin’ cockeyed world 
we were going to clean up smallpox in the Philippines. Well, we 
waited a few years but we did make a serious effort. In fact, in 
a population of 10,000,000 people we consummated 30,000,000 vac- 
cinations within a period of 6 years. The Province of Rizal, of 
which Manila was the center, was the most accessible, of course; 
the little rascals couldn't get away there; we could catch them, 
and did, and some of them were vaccinated three and four and 
five and six times in the 6 years. We were going to make it thor- 
ough. In Mindanao and some of the other more outlying prov- 
inces, more mountainous, we couldn’t catch the little rascals, so 
there was a smaller percentage of vaccinations in the outlying 
districts. Rizal had to take it. 

Within 6 years of that time the Philippines suffered the worst 
attack of smallpox, the worst epidemic three times over, that had 
ever occurred in the history of the islands, and it was almost 
three times as fatal. The death rate ran as high as 60 percent in 
certain areas where formerly it had been 10 and 15 percent, and 
the thing that climaxed the whole point was this: In Rizal we 
had the highest incidence and the highest mortality of any part 
of the Archipelago. The Navy reported that vaccination of the 
sailors went on as regularly as drills, every so often they were 
vaccinated, but they had their usual percentage of smallpox, and 
yet they were protected! 

Now we are asking in many States to have the privilege of decid- 
ing whether we will be vaccinated or not. No one wishes to deny 
his brother the privilege of being vaccinated if he has any faith in 
it, but here is the ridiculous thing about it: The ones who are 
objecting to abolishing the law and who are insisting on vaccination 
are the ones who are afraid that they will take smallpox if their 
brothers are not vaccinated. Now if you are vaccinated, you are 
protected, aren’t you? What are you afraid of? Suppose your 
next-door neighbor does get smallpox because he was not vac- 
cinated; that is his business; he has a right to have smallpox if | 
he wants to; he can’t give it to you if you have been vaccinated, 
so what are you worrying about? Let him do as he pleases. That 
is all we are asking; we are not asking that they forbid vaccination 
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Let everyone have what he wants, but let us not compel those to 
have vaccination who know there is nothing in it, who know it 
is not a protection. 

It is now 30 years since I have been confining myself to the 
treatment of chronic diseases. During those 30 years I have run 
against so many histories of little children who had never seen a 
sick day until they were vaccinated and who, in the several years 
that have followed, have never seen a well day since. I couldn't 
put my finger on the disease they have. They just weren't strong. 
Their resistance was gone. They were perfectly well before they 
were vaccinated. They have never been well since. Now you can’t 
record those as deaths from vaccination because they are still 
alive; but in England, where statistics are a little more frank 
than they are with us, where they are kept a little more accurately, 
@ little more aboveboard than in this country, the actual 
records show three times as many deaths directly from vacc 
tions as from smallpox for the last 21 years. If they rec 
times as many deaths, I will guarantee you that there a 
times that many deaths that were not recorded that are 
traceable to vaccination. That doesn’t take into account the y 
many cases of encephalitis or sleeping sickness, of this or that 
form of degeneration, that occur as a direct result of vaccination. 
That case is still alive. It hasn't entered here the mortality Tecc rds 

yet, but it is suffering and has suffered ever since vaccin 











And if you had been dealing, as I have, with the der m 
all over the world for 30 years, you would find an almost fatal 
relationship between this history of vaccination and some failing 
that follows this for many years that has key xt @ person from 


being as well as he should have been 

It is nonsense to think that you can inject pus—and it is 
usually from the pustule of the dead smallpox victim; that is bance 
basis of it; we used to think it was from cowpox, but the n - 
facturers deny that and say the most reli able form originates in 
the pustule of someone who has died from smallpox—it is un- 
thinka \ble that you can inject that into a little child and in 7 
way improve its health. 

What is true of vaccination is exactly as true of all forms of 
serum immunization, so called. There is no such thing as im- 
munization, but we sell it under that name—immunization. We 
jab a needle full of pus germ, we will say the streptococcus, for 
instance, in attenuated form so it won’t pollute too badly, and 
we increase the dose or potency of that little by little until we 
build up what we call a resistance to it. You can do the same 
thing with the rattlesmake venom. You can be bitten just a little 
by a rattlesnake and not die, and if you are bitten often enough, 
you ¢ an be bitten in a vital part and not die; you have built up a 
resistance to the venom of the rattlesnake, but have you improved 
your physique by doing so? If we could by any means build up a 
natural resistance to disease through these artificial means, I would 
applaud it to the echo, but we can't do it. The body has its own 
methods of defense. These depend on the vitality of the body at 
the time. If it is vital enoughg#t will res'st all infections; if it 
isn’t vital enough, it won’t, an@ you can’t change the vitality 
of the body for the better by introducing poison of any kind into it. 





The Treasury Advertising Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


THE OLDEST PUBLISHERS’ AND ADVERTISERS’ JOURNAL IN 
AMERICA COMMENTS EDITORIALLY ON TREASURY'S MAGA- 
ZINE ADVERTISING ALIBI 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, some few days ago in 
discussing freedom of the press, I called the attention of the 
House to the fact that the Treasury Department was dis- 
criminating against newspapers in its advertising campaign 
intended to promote the sale of baby bonds. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I insert here an editorial appearing in 
the December 18 issue of Editor and Publisher, the oldest 
publishers’ and advertisers’ journal in America, commenting 
on Mr. Morgenthau’s advertising program: 


FALLACY—OR ALISI 


When he noticed the advertising of the Treasury Department for 
United States savings bonds in several popular magazines, Repre- 
sentative Prep L. Crawrorp, of Michigan, asked Secretary Morgen- 
thau why newspapers had not been included in the campaign. 

The Treasury's reply, signed by Herbert E. Gaston, a former 
newspaperman who is now Assistant to the Secretary, was that “it 
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would be most difficult for us to advertise in any newspapers with- 
cut advertising in all. To do this would call for far greater ex- 
penditures than have been made or would be appropriate in the 
premises.” 

Mr. Gaston's reply is the usual ome. It ignores the obvious 

fact that the advertisements appear in some, not all, 
It assumes and asserts that an advertiser cannot use any news- 
paper without using all, thereby ignoring the experience of hun- 
SU EE ee Se SES SER, ND eee Sipe. & 
selected list of ne 

If advertising of the Department is regarded by the 
‘Treasury as a piece of political patronage, then, to be sure, it must 
be parceled out without regard to business objectives. If, as it 
seems, the object is to sell bonds, there is no reason why the 
United States Treasury, any more than the American Tobacco Co., 
the Aluminum Co. of America, or John Wanamaker, should use any 
media it does not choose to use. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury decides to overlook the great 
market for his securities afforded by newspaper readers, we believe 
that his expenditure of public funds for the purpose should be 
respectfully challenged. The Treasury should not be allowed to 
hide behind the fallacy or alibi that a special and an asinine 
_— applies to Uncle Sam when he has a business proposition 

offer his investing family through advertising channels. 





The Postal Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT J. BULKLEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, December 21 (legislative day of Tuesday, November 
16), 1937 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY, POSTMASTER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AT THE TWENTIETH NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST 
OFFICE CLERKS, CIVIC AUDITORIUM, TOLEDO, OHIO, SEP- 
TEMBER 7, 1937 


Mr. BULKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on the Postal Serv- 
ice delivered by Hon. James A. Farley, Postmaster General 
of the United States, at the Wwentieth National Convention 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks at Toledo, 
Ohio, September 7, 1937. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is a great pleasure to be here and I am much indebted to Leo 
George, Gilbert Hyatt, and their associates in Washington for the 
cordial and oft-repeated invitation to attend this convention of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

I think it is in the public interest and good for you as indi- 
viduals to hold meetings of this kind. The contacts you make here 
with officials of the Department and with people from other post 
offices give you an opportunity for exchange of ideas which should 
increase your knowledge of the Postal Service. 

You men and women who are here as delegates are, I presume, 
the leaders of your particular groups in your local offices. During 
the course of the convention you will consider many resolutions 
and suggestions affecting the general welfare of post-office clerks. 
Therefore, what you do while at the convention and what you re- 
port back home has a definite influence on the morale of a large 
number of postal employees. 

For that reason it would appear to be in the interest of all con- 
cerned to discuss with you briefly, but quite frankly, some of our 
problems of management, with the idea that a common under- 
standing of our relative responsibilities will bring about real co- 
operation in our mutual effort to give to the public a most efficient 
service, with proper regard for the personnel, and with proper re- 
gard for the taxpayer's pocketbook. 

One of the Department’s greatest problems is the elimination 
of complaints caused by carelessness and indifference. If we 
are to function as we should and fully meet the needs of the peo- 
ple, we must have intelligent personnel, properly trained and eager 
to serve. It is essential that everyone connected with mail han- 
dling be alert, careful, and interested in the work. All mail is im- 
portant to the sender. Some classes, of course, are more important 
than others, but all of it must be handled promptly and efficiently. 

A single letter or parcel which is missent by a careless clerk 

often causes delay which results in loss of time and money to 
both sender and addressee. Likewise, clerks who contact the 
public and who give information concerning rates of postage, 
classification, regulations as to schedules, and 
the like, must be well informed on such matters, otherwise they 
will mislead the patrom and cause complaints which are most 
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embarassing. of the assignment an employee occupies, 
if he applies himself diligently and studies his work thoroughly 
he will find his task much easier to perform. 

After careful observation and investigation I am convinced that 
the United States Postal Service can be,and should be, maintained 
from its revenues. From the employees’ viewpoint it seems most 
important that income and expense balance. To illustrate: Several 
years ago when you were asking for the passage of a shorter work- 
week law and the bills were ted to Congress, the congressional 
committees, following their usual practice, asked for my recom- 
mendation. When the matter was first presented, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that I believed in the shorter workweek and rec- 
ognized that its passage would provide an opportunity 


very lean years—I felt it my duty to withbold approval 
until the income of the Department indicated an upward trend 
sufficient to provide the money. When the additional money was 
in sight I was most happy to give my approval, and so indicated 
to the Congress. You well know what followed. 

In this connection I feel I should say to you that we have been 
pleased over the results obtaimed. More jobs were created, prac- 
tically all of our older substitutes were put om the pay roll 
regularly, efficient service has been maintained, and the increased 
cost I am sure has been made up from increased business and 
increased efficiency among the workers. I am very grateful to 
each and every one of you who have had a part in that accom- 
plishment. In approving the shorter workweek the present ad- 
ministration under that great humanitarian, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, proves that it is giving more than lip service to the 
workers of America. 

Today you occupy an enviable position among the workers of 
America. Those of you who have completed your period of ap- 
prenticeship, and most of you have, are receiving not less than 
$2,100 a year salary. A considerable number of you receive $2,300 
@ year. Let us consider the larger group in the $2,100 grade. 
From this is paid 3% percent, or $78.50 per annum into the retire- 
ment fund, leaving $2,021.50 net. By virtue of existing laws your 
workweek is limited to 40 hours. You have annual vacation of 
15 working days, or 3 full weeks. You are granted when actually 
iil 10 working days a year sick leave, with pay. You are also 
granted time off on seven national holidays, or its equivalent. 
Disregarding the sick leave and the time off for holidays, you are 
required to render service 49 weeks a year, with a wage of approxi- 
mately $41.25 a week, of 40 hours, or more than $1 per hour for 
actual work performed. When you work at night your pay is 
increased 10 percent, and when you work overtime you are com- 
pensated for such time. You are protected against poverty in old 
age by retirement on annuity, which averages $1,200 per year. 
You probably know that your contributions do not pay for much 
of the annuity. Ordinarily the worker pays for about $300 of the 
amount and the Government provides the balance of $900. Your 
work is performed under favorable conditions on a fixed schedule, 
except in emergencies. You have opportunity for advancement to 
supervisory positions, to the inspection service, and to administra- 
tive places in the Department. 

Compare this with the earnings, opportunities, and general con- 
ditions prevailing in other lines of endeavor and you will find that 
you are quite well off. This is especially true when you consider 
the life tenure of your positions during good behavior. The bene- 
fits which I have enumerated are proper and just. As time goes 
on, and to the extent that you merit them, even greater benefits 
will come to you. 

I have no doubt that postal organizations have played an im- 
portant part in bringing about many of these benefits, and I con- 
gratulate you and the other organizations of employees on the 
success attained. 

However, you who operate the Service have no rights of owner- 
ship. The Postal Service belongs to the people, and you have 
been selected as the agents of the people to carry on their work. 
You must consider your employment as a public trust, and remem- 
ber that your attitude will govern to a large extent the measure 
of confidence the public reposes in you. 

Since I have been Postmaster General I have been pleased to 
receive you as individuals or as representatives of organized groups, 
for the discussion of your welfare and to enable you to present 
your grievances. My assistants, all postmasters, and the super- 
visors in the field have been encouraged to do likewise. In saying 
this I do not mean that in the Department or in the post offices 
we have permitted or can permit any employee or organization 
of employees to determine our course of action, nor can we per- 
mit any individual or group organized or unorganized, to willfully 
disobey the regulations or interfere with the proper and orderly 
conduct of the Service. I shall, however, maintain a broad and 
fair policy with respect to employees and the representatives of 
their organizations. I want them to be happy and I want to know 


On the other hand I feel that all employees should meet the 
requirements of the Department without complaint and without 
grumbling. They should cooperate with the postmasters and the 

They should be industrious and honest, and amen- 


———— and to their fellow workers. 

I am pleased to tell you that Bill Howes, my good friend and 
able First Assistant, head of the Bureau under which you serve, 
will be with you Iater in the week. Jesse Donaldson, Deputy First 
t, and one of the efficient career men I had the pleasure 
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of bringing into the administrative staff of the Department, is 
also here. You will learn from them many things about depart- 
mental policy which I trust will be helpful to you. 

In conclusion may I again express to your officers and to you 
my sincere appreciation for the invitation to be here, and thank 
you for your patience. I trust that your convention will be both 
pleasant and profitable for all of you. 


Balancing the Budget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, December 18, 1937 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt’s econ- 
omy program presents to Congress and to the country a wise 
and well-considered national policy which, if carried out, will 
go a long way toward restoring prosperity and normal con- 
ditions in industry end employment in America. As a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee and chairman of one 
of its subcommittees, I pledge my earnest support to the 
President’s program to hold appropriations down to the 
Budget estimates. Our country greatly needs at this time 
a certain kind of tonic and restorative to wash out the 
remnants of the depression and to revitalize business and 
employment. It needs this certain kind of tonic and restor- 
ative to rekindle confidence and to start America humming 
again with the activities that connote prosperity and hap- 
piness. When I use the term “our country” in this connec- 
tion I speak in the broadest collective sense and refer to 
all of the 130,000,000 people who comprise the American 
Nation. The remedial agent which I have in mind to tone 
up America and to lead us the remainder of the way out of 
the economic morass would benefit, directly or indirectly, 
every citizen of the Republic. The certain kind of tonic 
and restorative to which I refer is a reduction of Federal 
expenditures. If the reduction is made so real and so far 
reaching as to accomplish a balancing of the Budget in the 
fiscal year 1939, which I think is possible, the remedy will 
be perfect. 

When I say that all of the citizens of the Republic would 
benefit by a reduction of public expenditures and a balancing 
of the Budget, I am stating what perhaps will appear to many 
as an inexplicable paradox. Some will say: 

“How can I possibly be benefited if the Federal appropria- 
tion from which I get my living is cut off? I am now assured 
of an income that is fixed and certain because it comes from 
the money of the taxpayers.” 

Yet when such persons are further questioned they will 
invariably say that they would rather have a regular job than 
a synthetic job. As between a leaf-raking job and a regular 
job in industry, the red-blooded, self-respecting American 
will prefer the reguiar job every time. 

And this brings us to the crux of the situation. A govern- 
mental retrenchment program, having in view an ultimately 
balanced Budget and an ultimate reduction of taxes, coupled 
with a removal of some of the unreasonable restrictions now 
imposed upon business and industry, such as the unwhole- 
some and repressive provisions of the undistributed-profits 
tax, would revive business and industry, restore employment, 
and facilitate the transfer of millions from synthetic Govern- 
ment jobs to real jobs. 5 

There is nothing the business and industrial world needs 
quite so much right now as a governmental economy tonic. 
Given that tonic, it is ready to forge ahead on the recovery 
road at a pace which I am sure would be amazing. During 
the years of depression and gloom factories have run on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and their output has been away below 
par. The result is that supplies and stocks in many lines 
have been depleted almost to the point of exhaustion. Given 
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assurance of a balanced Budget and cooperation between | ing prosperity our tax receipts should be adequate to run 
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Government and business, factories will soon boom with 
activity in manufacturing the stocks which the country so 
vitally needs. This would start a transfer from relief jobs 
to regular jobs, from make-believe employment to real em- 
ployment, which is the heart’s desire of every self-respecting 
man and woman. In America, under President Rooseve!t’s 
leadership, we de not allow people to starve or freeze or go 
naked, and we never will. As long as any person is exposed 
to such hardships, that person must be and will be granted 
relief. That is a doctrine dictated by the simple humanities 
which we all reccgnize. But if we can reduce dependence 
upon governmental support to the minimum by opening the 
avenues for employment in private industry, it will be best 
for everybody concerned. 

In this great country of boundless resources every em- 
ployable person is entitled to a job at a saving wage, and 
every far-seeing leader in the ranks of labor knows that a 
person cannot be employed unless there is someone who is 
capable and willing to employ him. A railroad employee, 
for instance, does not want to own the railroad he works 
for. What he does want is steady employment, excellent 
wages, and the best of working conditions; and it follows 
that under our capitalistic system anything the Government 
may reasonably do to encourage and fortify honest em- 
ployers so that they may furnish work with regular wages 
and under the very best working conditions will be benefi- 
cial to the employees as well as to employers. If Congress 
will only recognize a truth, which should be as patent as a 
lighthouse on a rockbound coast, there is no more certain 
way to correct existing maladjustments and to afford busi- 
ness and industry the encouragement to take employables 
off the relief rolls than the economy way. If business 
and industry and our people in general can be assured that 
vast governmental expenditures are to cease and that ap- 
propriations are really to be cut so that the Budget may be 
balanced, the psychological influence will be great and a 
movement will be started which, if given a little time, will 
bring America out of the kinks. 

If we adopt this policy now, we need not expect national dis- 
aster to result from the heavy depression spending. Whether 
or not all of that spending has been absolutely necessary is 
not now the question at issue. That it would lead to disaster 
if continued is perfectly clear. It has left us with a national 
debt mounting up well toward $37,000,000,000. A country 
worth $350,000,000,000, with great recuperative powers, can 
absorb a debt of $37,000,000,000 without collapse and without 
running the risk of dangerous inflation. ut it would not 
be wise or prudent to subject the Nation’s financial sinews to 
any heavier strain. Our executive officials and our national 
lawmakers will pursue the course of wisdom if they will face 
about and lay down a new national policy of retrenchment, 
so that as soon as possible we may approach the time when 
the Nation’s tongue and buckle will meet. Whether or not 
the tongue and buckle of the Nation’s financial belt may be 
made to meet in 1939, thus achieving the cherished goal of a 
balanced Budget in the next fiscal year, depends upon the will 
to cut appropriations. I mean this statement exactly in its 
literal sense. It depends upon not only the will to cut in 
Congress but also the will to cut in the executive departments. 

Members of Congress and the executive branch must pull 
together with a mutual determination to do the job, how- 
ever disagreeable it may be. There is no doubt that it can 
be done if Congress and the executive officials will apply 
the grim philosophy of the elder statesman who said, con- 
cerning the resumption of specie payments, “The way to re- 
sume is to resume.” 

The modern paraphrase of that saying is: “The way to 
balance the Budget is to balance it.” Cuts can be made 
without crippling any essential governmental activity which 
in the aggregate will produce enough savings to balance 
the Budget in the fiscal year 1939 without any help from 
increased taxes. We already have a very wide tax base, and 
with expanding revenue due to reviving business and return- 
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the Government and to cover fixed charges such as debt 
retirement. A balanced Budget at the end of the present 
fiscal year 1938 ts not in the picture. 

It is amazing how many times appeals are made to Mem- 
bers of Congress to vote for measures of questionable worth 
because of the financial benefits that would accrue to their 
districts. That type of measure is responsible for most of 
the “hog combines” that have such a devastating effect on 
the United States Treasury. 

If we are to have real retrenchment, Members must steel 
themselves to vote against such bills, even at the risk of being 
charged with unfaithfulness to their districts. As a matter 
of fact, in most instances a vote against such a bill is a vote 
in the best interest of the districts that are supposed to be 
sugared as well as the country at large, for there is no con- 
gressional Santa Claus except in somebody’s imagination, and 
the people always have to pay. There is not a nickel of 
tax revenue spent by any governmental unit—Federal, State, 
or local—that does not come out of the taxpayer. 

Any Member of Congress knows places where vast savings 
can be made by retrenchment without in any way doing 
injury to governmental operations. The enormous sums that 
are being poured out on reclamation and irrigation projects 
seem very much like a travesty when we recall the strenuous 
efforts the Government is all the time making to curtail crop 
production. Why not go slow on those projects for a while? 
In our former years of highest prosperity we spent not over 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a year on river and harbor improve- 
ments. Now, when we are struggling to get out of the worst 
depression America ever has known, we are spending about 
$140,000,000 a year on our rivers and harbors. Why not 
mark time for a while? 

And why not put a check on our expenditures for public 
roads? The Federal appropriations for roads during the 
last 5 years have been staggering. I am referring now to 
the cost of original construction, and on top of that every 
time a million dollars is spent for roads the maintenance 
cost goes up. The specific appropriations for roads during 
the 5 years have been in excess of $430,000,000. In addition 
to this enormous outlay for road building, Harry L. Hopkins 
spent from relief funds prior to June 30, 1937, $1,300,000,000 
for highways, roads, and streets, and he has outstanding 
commitments amounting to between $200,000,000 and $300,- 
000,000 more for roads. Altogether we have spent more 
than $2,000,000,000 for roads in 5 years. America today 
is beribboned from coast to coast and from Canada to 
Mexico with hard-surfaced highways. We should pause in 
our road-building activity, at least until the Treasury is in 
better condition and the danger of inflation and bank- 
ruptcy ceases to hover over the land. 

Such items as these, rather than personal services, must 
bear the brunt of the heavy cuts if we are to get the Budget 
in balance. In the Government service, no less than in the 
ordinary walks of life, “the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
The vast army of workers who carry on the operations of 
the Government, such, for instance, as the postal workers, 
certainly are not overpaid, and it would be a fatuous under- 
taking to try to balance the Budget by taking it out of the 
backs of the Government employees. 

If we are to have real economy, the future appropriation, 
euphemistally called an “authorization”, is to be shunned 
just as surely as actual, unnecessary appropriations must be 
avoided. When such a measure comes before the House or 
Senate the persistent advocate will not fail to assure his 
colleagues that “this is not an appropriation—it is just an 
authorization.” Seasoned legislators are not fooled by such 
talk. They know that, just as a big oak from a small acorn 
grows, what appears to be an innocuous authorization in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred develops into an appro- 
priation. So if we are to do a real job in cutting, we must 
insert the pruning knife in authorizations as well as in 
approptiations. 

In conclusion let me repeat that the Budget can be hal- 
anced and, in my judgment, it must be balanced to save 
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America from disaster. It can be balanced in the fiscal year 
1939 if we have the courage and determination to do it. 

To balance the Budget is not the job of Congress alone or 
of the executive branch alone, but it is the job of both, and 
it is the biggest job before them. 


The “Panay” Incident and the Ludlow Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON FISH, OF NEW YORE, ON 
DECEMBER 21, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following radio speech over the Inter- 
city Broadcasting System, Tuesday evening, December 21, 
1937, on the National Council for Prevention of War 
program: 


I oy se to speak in a serious vein, free from partisanship of 
any J 

The sinking of the Panay has raised an issue of paramount im- 
portance, affecting the preservation of the peace of our country. 
I believe it should be openly and freely discussed, and that all the 
known facts should be presented to the American people who are 
the ones most concerned. 

There seems to be no dispute, according to the press, over the 
facts in connection with the sinking of the American gunboat 
Panay on the Yangtze River. In an attack in broad daylight 
the Panay was bombed and sunk by Japanese airplanes and the 
survivors were fired upon by Japanese machine guns. 

The issue presented is an American one, far transcending all 
party lines. Naturally, the American people resent bftterly this 
uncalied-for attack on our flag and on our gunboat, resulting in 
the death of several Americans. I wholeheartedly support the de- 
mands made by the President and the Secretary of State for full 
apology, compensation, and permanent guaranties against the repe- 
tition of such attacks on our ships and on American citizens. 
These demands should be supported by united public opinion, by 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 

I have repeatedly in the past urged that our gunboats and our 
armed forces, except the legation guards, be withdrawn from 
China, with whom we are at peace. I still believe in this policy. 
However, I do not believe in withdrawing one single American 
gunboat or soldier from China while under fire or as a result of 
threats or coercion. The American flag has never been hauled 
down on account of intimidation, threats, or fear of violence, and 
it should not be in China until full and complete guaranties have 
been obtained and existing incidents settled on a proper, fair, and 
peaceful basis. 

I loathe and abhor war, because I believe it is a form of national 
suicide. Furthermore, any war with Japan would be criminal 
folly, as there is nothing to be gained even if we won and a great 
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I urge the American people, regardless of party affiliations, to 
refrain from hysterical, provocative, and inflammatory speeches, 
pending the settlement on a friendly basis of our difficulties with 
Japan. I also urge them not to enter into boycotts, reprisals, or 
embargoes of any kind, because all of them tend to inflame the 
passions of our people, develop hatreds, and, in return, cause bitter 
enmity in Japan, which will probably eventuate in war. 

I have the utmost sympathy with the attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor, which assumed the lead recently in an Ohio 
city, where unemployment was largely due to the importation of 
the low-priced commodities from Japan, where labor is paid 20 
cents a day. Their grievance is not against Japan but against the 
administration for not providing adequate tariff protection to 
American workmen. On-the other hand, we must remember we 
have sold to Japan within the first 10 months of this year about 
$254,000,000 worth of goods and bought $175,000,000 worth, which 
means that Japan is one of our best customers. In the same 
period we sold to China about $46,000,000 and bought about 
$92,000,000 from her. 

I want to take this occasion to warn the American people that 
there are groups within our own country of skilled propagandists— 
Communists, Russians, Chinese, and possibly English—who want to 
inflame the passions of the American people against Japan, and 
that from now on we will be subjected to a vast propaganda 
campaign of hate, trying to force the United Siates to police 
China and to make war on Japan. 
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There is no more sensitive, proud, or warlike nation than the 
Japanese. If we deliberately become victims of foreign propaganda 
and of war psychology, it can only mean that we are embarking 
on the road to war. It is the easiest thing in the world, if we 
start out with a chip on our shoulder, to enter into a war if we 
are looking for it. 

My message is, and I hope it will be heeded by the American 
people, that they remain calm, cool, and keep their feet on the 
ground, free from propaganda and partisanship, and consider the 
facts on a sound and sane basis, having in mind the best in- 
terests and welfare of the American people. 

I am convinced that the Japanese Government will comply with 
every request made by our Government, as to apology, compensa- 
tion, and guaranties, and pending that we should take the atti- 
tude that we are ready to arbitrate every single dispute with any 
foreign nation that does not involve deliberate attacks on our 
country, our territories, or our citizens. 

Everyone must understand that the American people will go to 
war in defense of our country and its territories if attacked by 
foreign powers. The American people do not want any conquered 
territory, and will not go to war over foreign boundary disputes 
and ancient blood feuds, or over conflicts about trade, property, 
and neutral rights, all of which should be settled by arbitration. 

I think we should keep out of every foreign war. If other 
nations want to go stark mad, arm to the teeth, and go to war, 
it is their war and not ours. 

Representative Luptow, a distinguished Democratic Member of 
Congress from Indiana, has introduced a resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment giving the people the right to vote, in a 
referendum, on the question of war. I signed the petition gladly 
with a majority of the Members of the House of Representatives, 
and also with an overwhelming majority of the war veterans of 
the House, both Republicans, and Democrats alike. 

I know of no resolution that has ever caused more inspired 
propaganda from various sources, including the White House and 
the State Department, and with little or no justification. State- 
ments have appeared in the newspapers and editorials have flour- 
ished like a green bay tree filled with false and misleading informa- 
tion concerning the purposes of this resolution. 

The proposal simply seeks to give the American people the right 
to vote on wars of aggression, and in no way affects our national 
defense. It specifically provides that it shall not go into effect 
in case of an invasion of our country or territories by a foreign 
power. It is intended to make it more specific, by amending it 
to include the words, “or any military or naval expedition against 
the United States.” 

I received a letter from one of my constituents asking me how 
it was possible for me to vote for such a resolution which would 
not permit us to go to war even if our Navy were destroyed by 
a foreign power. This is typical of the absurd attacks that have 
been made upon this proposal, and shows a complete lack of con- 
fidence in the patriotism and Americanism of Members of Con- 
gress. 

If we actually believe in our free institutions and a government 
by the consent of the governed, neither the President nor the 
Congress should be allowed to take the Nation into any foreign 
war to which a majority of the people are opposed. 

At the present time the war-making powers are largely in the 
hands of the President, and the Congress has become merely an 
instrument to ratify the international moves and commitments 
of one man. By way of demonstration, with a 4-to-1 Demo- 
cratic majority at the present time the President might, if he 
cared to, make commitments that would practically compel a 
majority of his party to support him in the Congress, but if there 
is an effective check such as a war referendum which compels the 
Chief Executive to convince the people that he is right, it would 
be a deterrent to such action involving us in wars that may not 
be justifiable. 

I want to point out, however, that the Ludlow resolution does 
not affect the present situation in the Far East, as it would take 
at least a year to be ratified by three-quarters of the State legisla- 
tures. 

I doubt, in view of the determined opposition of the President 
and the State Department, that it will be possible to get the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote in Congress for the passage of this resolution, 
but I am convinced that if it should be passed by Congress it 
would be overwhelmingly adopted by the people back home and 
by the different State legislatures. 

The people don’t want any wars of aggression, or wars as a result 
of trade disputes, property rights, or neutrality rights, or any wars 
arising from ancient foreign blood feuds and boundary disputes 
between other nations, or attempts to quarantine or police other 
nations. The American people are prepared to spend millions for 
national defense, but not $1 to send American soldiers to foreign 
lands to fight other people’s battles. 

In spite of the tremendous barrage of propaganda against the 
Ludlow resolution, I urge upon my unseen radio audience that they 
write to their Members of Congress, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, in the interest of peace, and ask them to vote for the Ludlow 
resolution when it comes up in Congress on January 10. 

War has only recently become a matter that affects every citizen 
in the Nation and amounts to mass suicide. Certainly the people 
who are going to carry the muskets, and the mothers and fathers, 
have a right to determine whether the facts in each case warrant the 
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sacrifice they will be called upon to make and justify our going 
into a modern war where everyone loses and no one wins 

I am no pactfist, believing in adequate national defense, but I 
shall do everything in my power to isolate the American people and 
the United States from participating tn unnecessary foreign wars. 
The best way to do that is to give the people the final vote to deter- 
mine this issue themselves. 

QUESTIONS 


(1) Mr. Congressman, there seems to be a fear that the war 
referendum would delay effectual action by our Government in 
time of crisis. Do you believe this? 

Answer. Certainly not. There has been more inspired ; 
ganda and false statements made regarding the proposed Ludlow 
resolution than any other proposal in recent years. It in no way 
affects our national defemse in case of attacks or invasion of our 
Territories or of our country. Its main purpose is to give the 
American people the right to vote to keep us out of what they 
may consider to be ummecessary wars, arising over property rights 
neutrality, trade, foreign boundary disputes and attempts to 
police or quarantine other nations. 

(2) Mr. Piso, why would the Ludlow war referendum be op- 
posed to representative government, as a high official has just 
implied? 

Answer. I do not agree with the President's statement that the 
Ludlow war referendum is opposed to representative government. 
The fact is that war issues arise generally between elections, and 
there is no mandate from the people. Furthermore, I believe the 
American people, who have the most at stake, are as competent 
to pass on questions of war or peace as the President or Members 
of Congress. In fact, one of the purposes of the resolution is to 
prevent international-minded Presidents who want to quarantine 
and police other nations from getting into wars of aggression. The 
war referendum would be a check and a deterrent on any mili- 
taristic-minded President that we may have in the future 

(3) Congressman Fisu, the Panay incident is said by some to 
have resulted from a governmental policy that keeps American 
armed forces where they have no right to be; namely, in the line 
of fire of a no man’s land where other nations are fighting 
Will not the tncrease of our armed forces in Chinese waters now 
increase the likelihood of more incidents? 

Answer. Although I am opposed to withdrawing American gun- 
boats or hauling down the American flag under fire or under 
threats or coercion, I see no reason for the gunboats to be there 
in the first place, and believe they should be withdrawn as soon 
as guaranties that we asked for are given by Japan. I am not 
in sympathy with the suggestion of having the American Navy 
patrol the Chinese coast, together with the Navies of Great Britain 
and France, as it ts bound to create some incident which will 
eventuate in war. Great Britain has a great stake in China, and I 
do not believe our Navy should be used to safeguard her commer- 
cial interests. 

(4) Congressman Frsx, does America face a greater danger from 
outside dictatorships or from domestic tendencies that ignore the 
will of the Congress and the people in the matters of war and 
peace? 

Answer. Believing, as I do, in our free institutions and popular 
government, I would much rather put my trust in the will of the 
people than in any foreign or outside dictatorships, or dictatorship 
from within, that ignores the will of both the Congress and the 
American people. 

(5) Mr. Congressman, as a war veteran, do you believe 
Ludlow war referendum dangerous to our national def 

Answer. A very large majority of the war veterans in the House 
of Representatives have signed the Ludlow petition, and they have 
done so because they know that it will in no way interfere with or 
endanger our national defense. There is no group of Americans that 
| loathes and abhors war more than the veterans of the World War, 

but at the same time there is no group that is stronger for ade- 
quate national defense. Furthermore, I do not believe there is any 
group that will go any further to keep us out of foreign entangle- 
ments, war commitments, and of actual war than those who fought 
in our armed forces on foreign battlefields. 
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The Proposed British Trade Agreement 
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or 


| HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the “weazeis” in the pro- 
posed Anglo-American reciprocal military trade treaty nego- 
tiations are beginning to show their heads. With the holes 
all carefully plugged at the American end by the State 

| Department, much concern is being occasioned Mr. Hull and 
his “Yankee traders” because, apparently, the British end 
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of the tunnels, which are being driven under the Johnson 
Act, are open and the “weazels” insist upon popping out over 
there and displaying themselves in full view of those abroad 
and in America who are carefully watching these sinister 
and secret negotiations. 

Several weeks ago I commented upon the fact that the real 
purpose of the British-American trade treaty, which is now 
under negotiation, was to tunnel under the Johnson Act, 
which is to bar to further credit loans by America to our 
former allies of the World War who have defaulted their 
honest debts to the people of this country. 

While war was still a matter of the somewhat distant fu- 
ture, the Johnson Act and their debts to us were regarded 
with scorn and a shrug of the shoulders by Britain and 
France and the other nations who had defaulted. The lone 
exception to this was the honorable and sturdy little nation 
of Finland, which has met its debt payments promptly and 
fully, with the result that its example is the one bright and 
shining spot in a world situation dark and gloomy with dis- 
honesty and broken pledges. 

A few days ago, authentic information from London re- 
vealed the fact that Great Britain has asked our State De- 
partment to consider the question of future war credits should 
Great Britain become involved in conflict. Britain is, of 
course, leading the way for France to follow. 

With war threatening, Britain and France have become 
very much concerned(?) over their defaults in debt pay- 
ments, and are so contrite that they now earnestly desire to 
begin “token” payments—provided the debts are again scaled 
down, and provided that the “token” payments are not too 
heavy, and provided that the payment of the fraction of the 
debt remaining after the new reductions is spread Over 50 
years, and provided that in the meantime the United States 
will agree that Britain (and, I suppose, France as well) can 
begin borrowing, for war purposes, more money than they 
would probably repay us in the reduced debt. Are we to 
expect, when this has been accomplished, that the process is 
to be repeated so often as it seems possible to impose upon 
the American people? 

Such a proposal, of course, can be ventured only because 
of the contempt which the nations of Europe must neces- 
sarily feel for American intelligence. 

These recent revelations from London state that: 

The possibility of such war credits presupposes a settlement of 
the present war debts which Great Britain is now anxious to bring 
about, and the functioning of a trade agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain and the British Dominions now 
being negotiated. 

These war credits, Washington has been advised, would be used 
by Great Britain for the purchase of food and materials for pri- 
mary consumption and industry. 

An early study may be made of the way in which such credits 
could be available, either directly to the British Government cr 
indirectly through American business firms who would be guar- 
anteed repayment by arrangement through the American and 
British Governments or through official banks. 

The most startling “weazel” which popped out in London 
in this connection is the following statement: 

What the British Government seeks is a secret understanding in 
principle that should war break out Great Britain could reply upon 
the United States for a continuous supply of food and materials. 
Without credit such a supply would be endangered. 


Here is the absolute confirmation of the statement I made 
some weeks ago that under the guise of a reciprocal-trade 
treaty, which in itself is highly dangerous to American in- 
dustrial and agricultural interests, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull are actually negotiating what in reality constitutes a 
secret military alliance in absolute defiance of the Neutrality 
Act, and an alliance which inevitably would involve this 
country on the side of the British Empire in any war in 
which Britain might become engaged. 

Some months ago, in discussing editorially the possibility of 
a trade agreement between Great Britain and the United 
States, the London Economist stated: 

It is fully possible * * * that Great Britain has already 
gained more from the concessions made by the United States in 


her treaties with other countries than could be obtained by a 
direct Anglo-American treaty. 
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Added to this situation, we now find that the Brivish do- 
minions expect to get compensatory markets in the United 
States in exchange for all the markets they give up in Great 
Britain or her dominions under the terms of this proposed 
trade treaty. The imports which would thus flow in upon 
American producers would be principally competitive agri- 
cultural products, to the further detriment and embarrass- 
ment, of the American farmer. 

No situation more highly loaded with dynamite can be 
imagined than these negotiations, utterly secret in character, 
now being carried on between British officials, President 
Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull, and roving Ambassador 
Norman Davis. 

Not only are the implications of this trade treaty of sinis- 
ter import to American industrial and agricultural producers, 
particularly the latter, but they are of even more sinister 
import to every American mother who has a son of the 
proper age for cannon fodder. 

It is utterly inexcusable, and it is difficult to find words by 
which adequately to characterize such action on the part of 
the President and the State Department in deliberately and 
secretly carrying on these negotiations for a military alliance 
under the guise of a trade treaty while concealing that fact 
from the American people, who in the finality have to do the 
fighting, the suffering, the dying, and the paying which may 
become necessary to validate those unauthorized and atro- 
cious treaties. 

While Mr. Roosevelt tries to abate the fears of the Nation 
by heralding his determination to “keep on seeking peace,” 
he is actively engaged in treaty-making negotiations which, 
if our experience of 20 years ago teaches us anything, will 
ultimately lead us straight to war. 





The Ludlow War Referendum Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN, OF CON- 
NECTICUT, AT HARTFORD, CONN., DECEMBER 19, 1937 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
radio address delivered by me on the Ludlow war referendum 
resolution at Hartford, Conn., on December 19, 1937: 


This afternoon I had intended to discuss the special session of 
Congress, but instead I am going to talk about war. 

The other day I telephoned the White House for an appointment 
with the President. I wanted to see him about legislation and 
matters of importance to my district. The President's secretary 
replied impatiently that all appointments were being canceled be- 
cause the President was too busy with the war in the Far East. 
To him that was the most important matter. In comparison, 
everything else was insignificant. The day before an American 
boat had been bombed and sunk in China. The day after the 
last of 218 signatures to a petition to bring up the Ludlow war 
referendum resolution for debate in the House was obtained. 

The signing of that petition is mighty significant. The Ludlow 
resolution seeks an amendment to the Constitution for a referen- 
dum to the people of this country to say whether or not the United 
States will wage a war of aggression. The resolution had been 
locked up in a committee for more than 2 years. 

Understand that this Ludlow resolution does not apply if we are 
invaded or attacked. It has to do solely with the question of 
whether we will send our boys and ships to foreign territory to 
fight a war. That question, according to the constitutional amend- 
ment which the Ludlow resolution seeks, must be decided by the 
people themselves. Congressman Luptow himself signed the peti- 
tion first. My name went on as the second signer. 

A telegram from Hartford reached me the other day which ad- 
vised that the sender was unpleasantly surprised at my support 
of the ridiculous Ludlow resolution; that it seemed too grotesque 
for serious consideration; that it was hardly the reasoning of adult 
minds, and to please note his active opposition. That person 
should not have been surprised. My advocacy of peace is no secret, 
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In my three campaigns for Congress I have repeatedly emphasized 
that I would vote for every proposal which would insure peace for 
the United States and against every proposal which would lead 
us into war. 

When the Founding Fathers, who wrote our Constitution, decreed 
that Congress should have the power to declare war, they made a 
radical departure from the method of declaring war pursued up to 
that time. In Europe the rulers declared war without questioning 
the people. Now we reach another point in history wherein many 
of us feel it is high time that the American people themselves 
decide whether this Nation should go to war. 

With our facilities for communication, whereby an hour or two 
after an event has transpired thousands of miles away the account 
can be carried to the public by press and radio, with the public 
informed every hour as was never dreamed possible when the Con- 
stitution was drafted, the people are now in a position to know 
and decide for themselves what they want to do about war, not 
hastily but with sufficient time for calm deliberation. 

Everybody claims to be for peace, only too often they inject a 
big “but.” 

Congress enacted a neutrality law under the terms of which 
the minute trouble broke out in the Far East Americans should 
have been warned that if they remain there or travel there they 
do so at their own risk. Under the terms of our neutrality law 
American ships should have been immediately withdrawn from 
the troubled zones. 

Since last August we have had repeated warnings of trouble. 
This is the Japanese-American score in China to date: August 
19, 1 sailor killed 17 wounded by shelifire on the U. S. S. Augusta. 
The Japs disclaimed responsibility. October 13, another sailor 
aboard the Augusta wounded. The Japanese apologized. October 
24, Americans imperiled by Japs’ machine-gun fire at Shanghai. 
The Japanese expressed regret and apologized. November 1, Jap 
bluejackets seized a junk from the American protected side of 
Soochow Creek. The Japanese Navy apologized. November 30, 
American-owned launch seized by Japanese. The boat was re- 
turned, the Japs apologized. December 3, Jap troops encroached 
upon United States marine-held section in Shanghai, withdrew on 
the marines’ demand. The Japs apologized. December 12, the 
Panay was bombed and sunk. The Japs are apologizing. 

With the bombing of the Panay we have one of those real inci- 
dents which are used as a direct cause for war. The Panay was 
escorting three Standard Oil vessels. Japan has been most profuse 
in her apologies, but the grim fact remains that Americans are 
dead, many are wounded and missing, an American gunboat has 
been sunk, and a war hysteria is being built up and spread in the 
United States. All of this might have been prevented had we 
pulled out of China when the rumblings of the volcano were first 
heard. 

The protection of American commercial interests in China is not 
worth involving this Nation of 130,000,000 souls in a war they will 
be called upon to fight and pay for. 

The situation would be different if the United States were com- 
mitted to a course of international cooperation to aid China or if 
we were actually participating in a program to quarantine the 
aggressor. 

The meeting at Brussels last month showed that international 
cooperation at the present time is impossible. Under these circum- 
stances the only thing we ought to do is to bring our people and our 
ships home. We have had clear warning of what lies ahead. 

In the face of these troubling events, the affixing of these 218 
signatures of Members of the House of Representatives to the Lud- 
low petition 2 days after the bombing and sinking of the Panay, 
itself an act of war, despite the profuse apologies, is significant. It 
proves that the voice from back home is loud enough to convince 
my colleagues that the American people do not want a war, not of 
their own making. 

Opposition to the Ludlow resolution says that the delay involved 
in a referendum would hamstring immediate action which the 
administration and Congress might consider advisable. That might 
have been true 150 years ago. It is not true today. If something 
were to happen tonight which might warrant our going to war, 
within 10 days voting booths could be set up all over the United 
States, and the people could register their decision. 

It may take years before this amendment is adopted. I hope 
it will not require another war on foreign soil to emphasize the 
great need for this constitutional amendment. The gratifying 
thing is that the germ has been implanted, and what scemed to 
many an impractical proposal of a dreamer bids fair to become 
the only practical method of protecting you from a war which you 
do not want. 

It may be that the war in the Orient, and in Europe for 
that matter, will lead the American people to approve of our 
entering into the conflict. Well and good, if that be their wish. 
However, I won't believe that this is the wish of the people of my 
district unless a vote is taken. 

In Australia in 1916 there was a referendum held on conscrip- 
tion. A Mr. W. Morris Hughes, political leader at that time in the 
House of Representatives in Australia, traveled to England and 
made quite a hero of himself with his promise that Australia 
would give the mother country voluntary and enthusiastic coop- 
eration for conscription. Mr. Hughes returned to Australia, and a 
referendum on conscription was heid. It resulted in a decisive 
defeat. A second referendum followed. Again, more emphatically 
this time, the Australian people gave an emphatic “no” to con- 
scription. Mr. Hughes lost his political leadership in Australia. 
Whatever participation Australia had in the World War was volun- 





tary on the part of her people. 


There was mo conscription of 
men who did not want to go. 

I am going to leave with you a few facts to think about. Four 
hundred and fifty-five Members of Congress voted for v in 1917 
I am told that only two of them actually went to war. I grant 
that many were ineligible for one reason or another, but the fact 
remains that a Congress which voted for a war did not d he 
fighting. There was scarcely a family in the United States which 
did not one way or another fight the World War. Many of you 


who are listening to me are today paying for that war which was 
deciared when you were too young to know what it was all about. 

Here is another fact. Did you know that there was an inter- 
locking connection between the munitions industries in the dif 


ferent countries, and that munitions factories, regardiess of where 
they were located, were selling to both sides? I am told that 
rarely, if ever, were munitions factories bombed, whereas destruc- 
tion was meted out freely to hospitals, cathedrals, and homes 
The World War was fought to end wars. Today there is a war 
The World War was fought to save democracy. Today there are 


12 dictatorships, all of them established since 1918 

Democracy cannot withstand another war—neither here in the 
United States nor elsewhere. Should this Nation go to war. that 
war will be followed by a depression which will make a shadow 
of the last one. There are at the present time forces in this 
country waiting for an opportunity to seize and change our form 
of government. That opportunity will come with the next war, 
and it will mean the end of democracy in the United States. 





Agriculture—Subsidies and Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ECKERT 
IN THE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. ECKERT. Mr. Speaker, agriculture is in distress, 
Many farmers are crying for help. In desperation they are 
appealing to the Federal Government for relief. In that re- 
spect the farmers are keeping step with industry, commerce, 
finance; with wage workers and the unemployed. Hardly a 
group, whether engaged in business or workers in industry, 
remains that is not casting eager eyes in the direction of the 
Federal Government, seeking aid and help. And so the 
farmers of America are not only keeping up with the custom 
and practice of the times, but in certain aspects have much 
to offer in justification. The American farmer has been in 
distress and suffering the pangs of unrequited toil for many 
decades. The millions of American citizens whose liveli- 
hood is dependent upon tilling the soil are being sorely tried. 
Their homes and their farms are constantly passing out of 
their hands, so that the roll of the tenant farmer is growing 
larger and larger with the years. In consequence there has 
been an acute American farm problem for more than 50 years. 

During those years political parties vied with each other 
in fulsome platform promises. The declarations of the 
party platforms always turned out to be empty and elusive. 
Of course, the game of deception could not continue indefi- 
nitely, and so the time arrived when the farmers were no 
longer contented with empty mouthings and vain promises. 
The Democratic Party in 1932, by solemn declaration, as- 
sured the farmers of America that, if entrusted with power, 
action in their behalf would be taken. After assuming con- 
trol of the Federal Government in 1933, the party imme- 
diately undertook to honor its plighted word, and steadfastly 
continued to translate its platform promises into law. 

Contrary to common report that the farm legislation is 
emanating from certain self-seeking individuals high in the 
councils of the administration, whose sole aim is the estab- 
lishment of a totalitarian state and the consequent loss of 
our cherished liberties, the farm program occupied a promi- 
nent place on the agenda of the special session of Congress 
in response to insistent appeals from the farmers 
The administration would be quite happy and the Conger: 
relieved of a vexing and perplexing probiem if farm legisla- 
tion could be consigned to the limbo of forgotten thing 

But there is no such good luck in store for the Con 
and the President. The farmers are demanding legislation 
on the subject of agriculture. While the farmer has ample 
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precedent for his present course, might it not be profitable 
to inguire as to the reasons why such economic distress? 

There was a time in the life of the American Republic when 
the American farmer was the envy of the world. He occupied 
a place in the national economy that was everywhere recog- 
nized as the strength of the Federal Union. His station in 
life fostered and developed sterling manhood and true citizen- 
ship. He was sturdy and strong; vigorous and wholesome; 
independent and self-reliant. He represented the bold 
peasantry of which Goldsmith wrote: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 

No longer does he occupy this high estate. In common with 
his fellow toilers in mill and mine and marts of trade, he 
is the victim of economic forces and conditions over which he 
has no control, and so day by day and year by year his place in 
the national economy is becoming more and more precarious. 

Agriculture is our basic industry. It is the most essential 
of all human endeavor. All other activities are dependent 
upon the tilling of the soil. Food and clothing are primary 
necessities. Both are first-hand products of the soil. The 
place of agriculture in the national economy is vital to na- 
tional well-being. No people can survive, let alone grow 
great, without healthy and profitable agriculture. And yet 
we find this industry, in spite of its importance in our 
national life, helpless and prostrate. Why? 

A little journey to the field of elementary political econ- 
omy might shed light on the perplexing and baffling problem. 
Political economy is the science of the production and distri- 
bution of wealth. As we stand puzzled and confused before 
this baffling problem, one thing at least is clear: The farmer 
—the dirt farmer—does not present any unemployment 
problem. He always has work to do. And this brings us to 
the very brink of the problem of production, for all produc- 
tive effort involves work. 

The farmer is a producer of wealth. The products of the 
farm are brought into existence by the application of labor 
to land. Wealth of every kind is created in the same way. 
There is no other method known to man by which wealth can 
be created. The farmer is the pioneer in the field of pro- 
duction. He is a living example of the process of bringing 
wealth into existence. In the cultivation of the crops of the 
field all the factors in production are employed. These in 
terms of political economy are: 

LAND, LABOR, CAPITAL 


Land is defined as “the material universe outside of man 
and his products.” The term “land” necessarily includes 
not merely the surface of the earth as distinguished from 
the water and the air but the whole material universe out- 
side of man himself. The term “land” embraces, in short, 
all natural materials, forces, and opportunities. 

Labor is defined as “all human exertion directed toward 
the production of wealth.” 

Capital is defined as “wealth used in the production of 
more wealth.” 

The result obtained from the application of labor with the 
aid of capital—tools—to land is wealth. Wealth therefore 
is “all material things produced by human labor having 
exchange value.” 

The process of production or the creation of wealth is 
quite simple. The farmer has many striking examples. In 

is activities he runs the entire gamut of production. He is 
a first-hand user of land. The very nature of his labor 
impels him to contact the soil. He is a user of tools— 
capital. And so the farmer in action employs all the factors 
of production—to wit, land, labor, capital—more distinctly 
than many other producers of wealth. Let not this fact, 
however, cbscure the simple truth, that in all production— 
no matter how intricate and complex—the three factors of 
production are employed. 

Now, since the process of production has been analyzed, 
let us examine the problem of distribution. This is impor- 
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tant. For it availeth the worker little unless the factors 
involved in production receive their just share of the product. 
In the unjust distribution of wealth there lurks the germ 
of economic and social disintegration. The farmer’s troubles 
cannot be discerned, nor proper remedies proposed, without 
a clear understanding of the laws of distribution. The 
farmer’s miseries are not due to his inability or unwilling- 
ness to produce. He, in conjunction with generous Nature, 
produces in abundance, but somehow and somewhere in the 
course of the processes of distribution of the things his 
labor brings into being there passes out of his possession a 
major portion without due recompense. It is this fact that 
is accountable for his troubles. 

And so let us examine the laws of distribution. It has 
already been noted that the factors in production are land, 
labor, and capital. The sum total of all production is pri- 
marily divided among these three factors—the portion al- 
lotted to land as rent, the portion allowed to labor as wages, 
and the portion allotted to capital as interest. 


It is clear, therefore, that the amount which the farmer 
will receive for his labor and capital will depend upon the 
amount the factor land is able to exact. If land is plentiful 
and cheap, rent will be low. On the other hand, if land is 
scarce and dear, land will be high. These phenomena are 
illustrated in the history of our own country, the former by 
the settlement of our western frontier and the latter during 
the World War, when the cry went up over the land that we 
would win the war with wheat. Homesteads and fairly siz- 
able farms could be had during the settlement of the West 
for the asking, and consequently the item of rent was absent. 
But after all free land was homesteaded or monopolized, then 
arose the item of rent, and henceforth it played a decisive 
part in the fortunes of the farmer. The experience of ths 
farmers during the World War is a case in point. The pros- 
perity of the farmer depends in large measure upon the terms 
for which land may be had. 

By way of illustrating the laws of distribution, let us sup- 
pose that A is the owner of 100 acres of virgin wheatland, 
worth, in its virgin state, $100 per acre. B, a farmer, rents 
the land from A for $600 per year. B has no capital and so 
borrows from C, let us say, $5,000 at 6-percent interest. 
With the capital thus borrowed B obtains the necessary tools, 
seed, fertilizer to plant the 100 acres and erect such build- 
ings as are necessary for the protection of himself and family. 
Thus equipped, B plants the 100 acres of land in wheat. In 
due course he harvests his crop and finds that his labor was 
rewarded with 2,500 bushels of wheat. He converts his 
wheat into cash by selling it at $1 per bushel, so that the 
total income for his year’s labor—assuming that the produc- 
tion of 2,500 bushels of wheat requires the labor of one man 
300 days, involving 2,400 man-hours of human labor—is 
$2,500. Now, the distribution of the $2,500 would, by virtue 
of the operation of the laws of distribution, appear some- 
what in this fashion: 








i ERE Ub Bd itictinimnnbunewsentininidibinwamnandmaiel $600 
GES: DERE: 0D Dac ccntibwccctewimensoksinannwtinpnnes 300 
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ae 26 aOR ints wecttinictic cuensnaiebiidtiioneton 125 
DE cecicnaiacusbnbdseoussccastniounncttsoctinnnadtisbndinia 100 

I ahead iN cpr tsielastaisntidleseebtiitin iain tphiidiadilin 1, 700 


It will be observed that B has remaining for his year’s 
labor $800 as wages with which to support himself and 
family and amortize the $5,000 debt within the lifetime of 
his farm equipment and buildings. 

The figures in the illustration, of course, are arbitrary and 
are not intended to represent an exact picture of wheat 
husbandry. It does, however, show the operation of the 
natural laws of distribution. It must be noted that as one 
or the other factors employed in production exacts a larger 
or smaller portion of the total product, the others will rise 
or fall, thus affecting the amount that the farmer will receive 
as wages. If rent rises, interest and wages will fall; con- 


versely, if rent falls, interest and wages will rise. 
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Inasmuch as the farmer is never out of employment and 
since all wealth is the creation of labor applied to land, and 


as the farmer produces a large portion of the wealth of the | 


Nation, as evidenced by the sum total of all the agricultural 
products, and again inasmuch as the total production of the 


farmers represents the farmers’ wages, less, of course, the | 


amount paid for the use of capital as interest and the use 
of land as rent, does it not seem passing strange that his lot 
should be so hard and his income so low? 


It is plain that his troubles are not due to lack of work | 


nor of production. His labors are fully rewarded with the 
products of the field. Nature responds freely and gener- 
ously to his toil. Then why his unhappy plight? Since it 
is not due to his indolence nor the niggardliness of Nature, 
the explanation must be sought elsewhere. 

Since his wages are low and the total sum of the products 
of his labor are distributed to the three factors in production, 
to wit, land, labor, capital, it would seem that the demand of 
either land or capital, or both, are responsible for the low 
income of the farmer. Capital, however, being the tools used 
in the productive process, is powerless to exact more than a 
fair share of the product. Capital is subject to the law of 
supply and demand. In periods of economic sluggish ac- 
tivity, interest is low; in periods of active activity, interest 
is normal. Therefore the trouble is not due to excessive 
interest. And since wages are low and interest not excessive, 
it follows that the exactions of landholders are responsible 
for much of the farmer’s troubles. That the major woes and 


worries of the farmers are due to the latter cause becomes | 


clear upon critical analysis of the problem. 

The social phenomenon of the increase of land values 
with advancing civilization must be taken into consideration 
when seeking the cause of the woes and worries of the 
farmer. This phenomenon is outstanding in every civilized 
country. It follows the wake of progress as unerringly as do 


the colors of the prism in the wake of the shining sun. It | 
is a law of Nature as immutable and changeless as the law | 


of gravity. The greatest and mightiest stand helpless and 
powerless to stop or impair its march with progress. There- 


of the farmers are of paramount importance in the con- 
sideration of the farm problem. 


days of the World War, when the cry went out over the land 
that wheat would win the war and the price of wheat was soar- 
ing, wheat land and other lands likewise increased in value. 


The rise in agricultural lands kept pace with the demand | 


and price of wheat and other agricultural products. It was 
not uncommon during those hectic days to see agricultural 
land sell for as much as $500 per acre. And as the selling 


pating his full share of the high price of farm products. 
Just as farm prices increased, he demanded higher and 
higher rent for the use of his land. This is the universal 
practice of the landowner. It will continue to be his prac- 
tice as long as he will be permitted to collect the profits 
arising from land values. This is true no matter whether 
the farmer happens to be landowner, laborer, and capitalist 
all in one or as tenant or mortgagor. The ultimate effect 
on the fortunes of the farming fraternity will be exactly 
the same. The result is exploitation of the farmer as a 
worker. In view of the fact that there is no escape from 
the relentless working of the law of rent, does not the 
fundamental cause of the farmer’s troubles become clear? 
In view of this stubborn fact, surely prudence would dictate 
a change in our land policy. 

The farmer is weighted down with excessive and burden- 
some taxes. He pays a tax on his capital investment; he 
is taxed on everything he buys; he finds himself a victim 
of a vicious tariff system; and in addition to the endless 
list of taxes, both direct and indirect, he is the victim of 
excessive freight rates on the things he ships to market and 
on the things he has to buy. But this is not all. He finds 
himself the victim of trusts and combines and patent mo- 
nopolies in addition to the perpetual exactions of the land- 
owner. What is the trouble with the farmer? He is the 
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victim of monopoly exactions. And while he remains the 
victim of monopoly, no planning—whether it be crop con- 
trol, soil conservation, subsidies, or whatnot—will perma- 
nently solve the farm problem. As long as the farmer re- 
mains the victim of the ruthless and relentless exactions 
of monopoly his woes and his worries will continue. Ob- 
viously the remedy for the farmer’s troubles is to abolish the 
monopoly privileges now in private hands. 

We are told farming is a way of life. Yes. But first of 
all it is the way of 20,000,000 American citizens by which 
they gain their livelihood. It is all very well to sound the 


| praises of agriculture as a way that leads to noble virtues 


and high spiritual attainments. But before this noble en- 
terprise can be touted in such strains the exploitation of 
which the farmer is now a victim must be abolished, to the 
end that his material wants may be gratified short of utter 
physical exhaustion and spiritual bankruptcy. 

The farmer must be freed from the many monopolistic 
exactions from which he suffers. First and foremost of these 
is land monopoly. Land monopoly can be easily abolished 
by the simple device of collecting for public revenue the eco- 
nomic rent in lieu of the many burdensome and depression- 
breeding taxes that now rest not only upon the farmers 
alone but upon industry and business generally. Such a 
policy would clear the way for the repeal of all taxes upon 


| production. And with production freed and released from 


present-day monopoly and tax exactions industry would re- 
ceive a mighty impetus. Production in all lines would ex- 
pand, and with the expansion of industry there would arise 
an effective demand for labor. Consequently wages would 
increase, employment would be steady, and the purchasing 
power of factory workers would rise. With the purchasing 
power of the wage earners increased trade and commerce 
would experience new life and vigor and, in turn, the demand 
for the products of the farmer would increase. 

It is contended by students of the farm problem that if 
the American people had adequate steady buying power the 
farm problem would be solved. And in support of this con- 


u | tention they cite the statement of the Department cf Agri- 
fore the effects of this social phenomenon upon the fortunes | 


culture to the effect that if the American people were pos- 
sessed of adequate purchasing power there would be a mar- 


1 5 , | ket for 40 percent more poultry, 40 percent more dairy cattle, 
In periods of prosperity land values rise. During the hectic | 


100 percent more acreage devoted to fruit, almost twice as 
much devoted to truck crops, 50,000,000 more acres of har- 
vested food crops, and 40,000,000 more acres of feed grains. 

This is not anidle dream. Everyone knows that there are 
millions of American families who are deprived of proper 
living conditions due to their low purchasing power. With 
this condition corrected by means of a proper and just sys- 


d C ‘ s | tem of distribution the farmer’s problem would be solved. 
price of agricultural land kept pace with the price of wheat | 


and other farm products, the landowner was eagerly antici- | 


Then there would be no need for aid or assistance at the 
hands of the Government other than such help and counsel 
as are now available through the Agriculture Department 
State experiment stations and local farm agents. in «« 
tion, the farmer can improve his economic status 
establishment of voluntary devices such as cooperative .°s0- 
ciations, better farm management, and modern business 
methods, and availing himself of the advantages that science 
and invention have given to the world. 

But first of all he must be freed from the many monopo- 
listic exactions and unjust tax burdens from which he now 
suffers. 


The Second “Do-Nothing” Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


HON. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, another “do-nothing” 
session of Congress has drawn to a close, further emphasiz- 
ing the collapse of the Democratic leadership and the 
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inability of the administration to deal effectively and ade- 
quately with the pressing problems of the day. 

We were called into special session on November 15 in 
response to the following proclamation by the President of 
the United States: 

By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 


Whereas public interests require that the Congress of the United 
States should be convened in extra session at 12 o'clock, noon, on 
the 15th day of November 1937, to receive such communication 
2s may be made by the Executive; 

Now, therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim and declare that an extraor- 
dinary occasion requires the Congress of the United States to 
convene in extra session at the Capitol in the city of Washington 
on the 15th day of November 1937, at 12 o’clock, noon, of which 
all persons who shaii at that time be entitled to act as Members 
thereof are hereby required to take notice, 


NO MAJOR LEGISLATION ENACTED 

The so-called public interest which seemed to the Presi- 
dent to require this extraordinary session of Congress were 
outlined by him in his message of November 15. These were: 
(1) Crop control legislation, (2) regulation of wages and 
hours, (3) reorganization of the executive departments, and 
(4) regional planning along the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Not one of these measures has been enacted into law, and 
only two have been considered by the Congress. The moun- 





tain has labored, but has not even brought forth a mouse. | 


Five minor measures were enacted during the session, but 
none had any bearing whatever upon the serious problems 
with which the Congress was confronted. 

Here are the results of our labors: (1) The passage of a 
$12,000 appropriation for paying the salaries of the Senate 
and House pages, (2) the passage of a $225,000 appropriation 
to pay the Members’ railway mileage in connection with the 
convening of the special session (incidentally, I was one of 
the few who voted against this measure), (3) the enactment 
of a measure providing for the loan of four paintings to the 
Constitutional Sesquicentennial Commission, (4) the enact- 
ment of certain amendments to the Cooperative Credit Union 
Act, and (5) the passage of a bill to extend the time for 
building a bridge down in Alabama. 

If the Democratic majority are able to derive any satisfac- 
tion from this record, it must be that they are very easily 
pleased. I am sure their feeling is not shared by the country 
at large. When we consider what the Democratic majority 
started out to do, and then look at what was accomplished, 
it becomes apparent that the New Deal's legislative machine, 
which formerly ran so smoothly, has now completely broken 
down. It is significant that the President failed for the first 
time to express his appreciation to the Congress for its labors, 
but of course it would have been out of place to do so in the 
present instance. 

MAJORITY LEADER GOES FROM SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUS 

The majority leader [Mr. O’CcNNorR] made a valiant effort 
to paint a glowing picture of the “accomplishments” of the 
present session, but he had little material to work with. In 
fact, he was so hard up for subject matter that he was led 
to make the following ridiculous statement: 

The progress made toward tax relief alone would justify the 
existence of the special session. 

The gentleman from New York has been here a great 
many years and knows as well as anyone else that it was 
not necessary for Congress to be in session for the tax sub- 
committee of the Ways and Means Committee to carry on 
its work. The committee was granted authority at the last 
session to sit during the recess of Congress, and it would 
have been able to make still greater progress had the special 
session not been called. In that event the members of the 
subcommittee could have devoted the entire day working on 
tax revision rather than spending each afternoon on the floor 
of the House taking part in debate and answering roll calls. 
Thus the gentleman’s statement is obviously absurd. 

PRESIDENT FAILED TO DEAL WITH MOST PRESSING PROBLEMS 


Although at the time the President sent his message to 
Congress the country was in the midst of another business 
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depression, the message took scant cognizance of the serious- 
ness of the situation and utterly failed to comprehend its 
cause or suggest an adequate remedy. With business ‘‘on the 
skids,” with unemployment increasing by leaps and bounds, 
with confidence shaken and fear rampant, the President was 
content to remark that “the present decline has not reached 
serious proportions.” This despite the fact that the down- 
ward spiral of the so-called Roosevelt recession has been 
the most abrupt of any depression in the history of the 
country. 

We do not hear the New Deal spokesmen coming forward 
now to say, “We planned it that way.” The administration 
is quite willing to take credit for business improvement, even 
when it is the result of decisions of the Supreme Court 
invalidating repressive New Deal laws, but when it comes to 
taking the blame for a depression, that is another story. 
The President can always find a scrapegoat on whom to 
shift responsibility for his mistakes. 

ROOSEVELT RECESSION DIRECT RESULT OF NEW DEAL POLICIES 


If it were possible to have complete frankness on the part 
of those in charge of the Government—an ideal which I will 
concede is Utopian—we would be told that the Roosevelt re- 
cession is the direct result of New Deal legislation and New 
Deal policies and lack of policies. When the President sug- 
gests in his message that “an immediate task is to try to 
increase the use of private capital to create employment,” he 
tacitly admits that the cause of the present depression is 
the disinclination on the part of private investors to assume, 
in addition to normal risks, restrictive governmental regula- 
tion, tax laws which are both oppressive and repressive, and 
the uncertainty of economic and business stability due to the 
loose fiscal policy of the administration. 

FEAR OF BUSINESS REAL, NOT MANUFACTURED 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor], in his 
special-session “swan song,” repeated the assertion that has 
been made by other administration leaders, including the 
President, that much of the present fear on the part of busi- 
ness and industry is “manufactured.” 

It is natural that the members of the Democratic majority 
would attempt to make such an excuse, but the fact remains 
that the fear which now abounds is very real and perfectly 
justified. Hard-headed businessmen do not go around “see- 
ing ghosts.” Their fears are based on the actual effect of 
present administration policies and the uncertainty which 
they create as to the future. Business has to take condi- 
tions as it finds them. 

PRESIDENT’S REQUEST FOR COOPERATION IRONICAL 


The President states in his message that “the ultimate 
answer to the condition of today is a cordial and confident 
cooperation not only between government and every kind 
of citizen but also between every kind of citizen and his Gov- 
ernment.” In the light of his past record, his arraying class 
against class, and his relegation of business to the “economic 
doghouse,” the President’s statement is somewhat ironical. 
But there is some hope for the country if “at long last” he 
has come to realize that we must all pull together if we are 
going to get anywhere. 

One difficulty, as I see it, with the President’s method of 
dealing with the problems of the day is that he has kept on 
administering legislative opiates to build up an artificial re- 
covery—destined eventually to aggravate the disease—rather 
than trying to get at the cause and correct it. He now sug- 
gests that private capital come out of hiding, but he does 
nothing to allay the fears or remove the impediments which 
forced it into hiding. 

OPPRESSIVE TAXES ONE OF CHIEF FACTORS IN BUSINESS DECLINE 


One of the major contributing factors in the present slump 
has been the baneful effect of the undistributed-profits and 
capital-gains taxes on business. Together they have oper- 
ated to put a damper on recovery by discouraging—yes, even 
preventing—the employment of new capital in productive 
enterprise. They have not only closed the avenue to in- 
creased employment for our workers, but they have actually 
caused more unemployment. 
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None are so blind as those who cannot see the wisdom of 
their own words. It was the President, himself, who said: 

Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors, because 
they are a burden on production and can be paid only by produc- 
tion. If excessive, they are reflected in\ idle factories, i#x-sold 
farms, and, hence, in hordes of the hungry tramping the streets 
and seeking jobs in vain. 

Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay in deduc- 
tions from wages, in increased cost of what they buy, or (as now) 
in broad cessation of employment. 

There is not an unemployed man—there is not a struggling 
farmer—whose interest in this subject is not direct and vital. 


When these words were uttered on October 19, 1932, we 
had no undistributed-profits tax which placed a heavy tax 
penalty on business earnings used for purposes of expansion 
and the creation of new jobs. We had a tax limit on capital 
gains of 12'4 percent, instead of the present surtax rates 
running as high as 79 percent. If what the President then 
said was true, then how much more true is it today, when 
taxes have not only been vastly increased but at the same 
time transformed into direct penalties on capital used for 
putting men to work. 

LABOR FEELS EFFECT OF BURDENSOME BUSINESS TAXES 


We have always taxed capital gains, and properly so, but 
never until the New Deal came along did we tax them to 
the point where the incentive to invest was taken away. 


We have always taxed business profits, and properly so, | 


but never until the New Deal came along did we impose a 
special penalty tax on earnings used for rehabilitation and 
expansion, the building up of rainy-day reserves, or the pay- 
ment of debts. 

While these taxes are imposed on business and private 
capital in the first instance, they ultimately rest on labor, 
or at least their destructive influence is ultimately felt by 
labor. Just as the President himself has said, they are a 


burden on production and can only be paid by production, 
and, when excessive, result in idle factories and hordes of 
hungry tramping the streets seeking jobs in vain. 


REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX 
When the undistributed-profits tax was proposed by the 


the first year of its operation. 

Last spring, when the ill effects of the undistributed- 
profits tax were beginning to be felt, I made a lengthy 
speech in the House calling attention to the many iniquitous 
features of the measure and stressing the need for its 
repeal. 

In the intervening months, the demand for its repeal has 
grown to be almost universal, yet nothing has as yet been 
done to remove its strangling influence upon business. 

DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF TAX SUBCOMMITTEE PROPOSE FACE-SAVING 

MODIFICATION 

On November 4 a special subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee was called together in advance of the 
special session to begin work on a general revision of the 
revenue laws. I have the honor of being a member of that 
subcommittee. The first subjects to be taken up were the 


undistributed-profits tax and the capital-gains tax. There | 


was ample time, before the special session began, to prepare 
a bill repealing the undistributed-profits tax and modifying 
the capital-gains tax. But the Democratic members of the 
tax subcommittee, while privately conceding the mistake 
they had made in enacting the undistributed-profits tax, re- 
fused to take action to bring about its outright repeal. For 
obvious political reasons, they did not want to do the 
thing which would be tantamount to an outright repudiation 
of the President’s undistributed profits tax plan. So as a 
face-saving gesture, they agreed upon a new method of 
corporate taxation, which involves the retention of the un- 


distributed-profits tax in principle, although the so-called | 


“pressure rates” are scaled down almost to the vanishing 
point. 


| was naturally required to perfect the plan. 
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REPEAL OF UNDISTRIBUTED-PROFITS TAX COULD HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 
DURING SPECIAL SESSION 

By reason of setting up a new method of taxation, time 
This was the 
excuse given by the committee for failure to bring out a 
bill during the present session. But, if the Democratic 
members of the committee had not insisted on retaining the 
undistributed-profits tax in some form, we could have had 
a@ repeal bill ready for presentation to Congress on the day 
it convened. At the same time we could have made provi- 
sion for modification of the capital-gains tax. 

REPUBLICAN REPEAL MEASURE VOTED DOWN BY DEMOCRATS 

The Republican members of the tax subcommittee were 
ready from the first day the committee met to vote for out- 
right repeal of the undistributed-profits tax and the restora- 
tion of the old 12'4-percent tax on capital gains. How- 
ever, the chairman of the subcommittee refused to entertain 
any motion along that line until Friday, December 17, the 
day before the subcommittee recessed for the holidays. At 
that time, which was the first opportunity we of the minority 
had to do so, a motion was offered to substitute for the ten- 
tative recommendations of the subcommittee respecting un- 
distributed profits and capital gains the provisions of the 
bill (H. R. 8629) introduced in the House on December 6. 

Under this bill, which I introduced as representing the 
views of the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the undistributed-profits tax would be repealed 
outright as of January 1 of this year. In order to make 
up the loss of revenue, the normal corporate income tax 
would be increased by 1 percent in each bracket. Then, in 
lieu of the present confiscatory tax on capital gains, an 
option would be given of paying a flat tax of 12% percent 
on capital gains, segregated from other income. 

The Treasury Department, under instructions from the 
Democratic majority, brought in a ridiculously high estimate 


| Of possible loss of revenue under the Republican proposal, 


which was obviously “cooked up” in an endeavor to discredit 
the measure. Naturally I was not content to take their par- 
tisan figures. Thereafter I obtained an estimate by one of 
the ablest actuaries in the country, whose judgment is re- 


President last year, I joined with my Republican colleagues | SPected by Democrats and Republicans alike and who has 


on the Ways and Means Committee in filing a dissenting re- | 
port severely condemning the measure and predicting that | 


it would have precisely the effect that has resulted during | 
| more than $77,000,000 in revenue without reference to any 


had considerable experience in making estimates of tax 
yield. According to the estimate made by this impartial 
expert the bill which the minority offered would not cost 


improvement in business. This $77,000,000 could be made 


| up by increasing the normal corporate rate by 2 percent 


instead of 1 percent, which I would be quite willing to do 
and which, I am sure, would be acceptable to business so 
long as the undistributed-profits tax were repealed. 

REPUBLICAN PROPOSAL WOULD STIMULATE BUSINESS AND INCREASE 

REVENUES 

However, there is no question but what the enactment of 
the Republican proposal would result in a marked stimulus 
to business and reemployment, with a consequent increase 
in revenue receipts by the Treasury. If the present law is 
continued the sources of revenue will be dried up, tax receipts 
will fall off still further, and unemployment will continue to 
increase, resulting in the demand for billions of dollars 
additional relief expenditures. The measure which we of 
the minority offered would not only save this drain upon the 
Treasury but bring about the much-hoped-for balancing of 
the Budget. 
RESPONSIBILITY IS ON DEMOCRATS FOR FAILURE TO ACT ON TAX REVISION 

The failure to take action at this session rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the Democratic majority. The undistrib- 
uted-profits tax is “their baby” to begin with, and they must 
take full responsibility for its enactment. If they had fol- 
lowed the advice of the Republican minority it would never 
have been placed on the statute books in the first place, and 
the administration would not now be embarrassed by having 
a@ depression on its hands. The march of recov rould 
not have been stopped, nor would thousands of men have 
been thrown out of work. 

While the Democratic majority on the tax subcommittee 
refused to bring in a tax bill during the present session to 
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give business the relief which necessity demands, it had been 
stated that a statement would be issued to the country prior 
to the holidays outiining the measures that would be under- 
taken at the next session. Today, however, we were in- 
formed that no such statement would be issued, the reason 
being, it was said, that some of the tentative agreements 
reached by the subcommittee might have to be altered at 
the next session. 

I am not surprised that the Democratic members feel that 
some alterations ought to be made, because there is certainly 
great room for improvement. The proposals thus far agreed 
upon do not go far enough, in my opinion. There is, of 
course, the further possibility that as a result of the decline 
in revenue receipts, due to the present business depression, 
further taxes may be recommended. 

In this connection, I note in the press the statement that 
the September 15 income-tax collections were “up to the 
estimates,” which seems to be regarded as very reassuring. 
But let me call attention to the fact that these receipts are 
not on incomes earned in 1937, but on incomes earned in 
1936, before we had any Roosevelt recession. The tax 
liability was fixed and could not be altered by any subse- 
quent change in business conditions. 

The reason that income-tax receipts are greater than in 
prior years is that the rates have been drastically in- 
creased, and not altogether because of improved conditions. 
The question we are concerned about now is, “How much 
income tax will we collect on 1937 incomes?” 

NECESSITY FOR BUDGET BALANCING BECOMING ACUTE 


I should now like to turn my attention to a discussion 
of the budgetary situation. For years, now—in fact, ever 
since the President began campaigning for office—we have 
been promised a balanced Budget. Every year the date of 
accomplishment has been put off a little further, until now 
we have learned not to pay much attention to such promises. 
Nevertheless, the necessity for Budget balancing becomes 
more and more acute. 

In his Budget message of last January, the President 
stated that the 1938 Budget was “in balance.” Many, in- 
cluding myself, were skeptical. Sure enough, in April the 
President came forward with a revised estimate which indi- 
cated a deficit for 1938 of $418,000,000. Then last October 
another revised estimate was made, putting the estimated 
deficit at $695,000,000. 

With only 5% months of the current fiscal year elapsed, 
the deficit for 1938 stood at $688,000,000 on December 
15. This is approximately the amount estimated by the 
President for the whole year and, of course, the effect of 
the business recession on tax receipts has not yet fully 
been felt. 

This means that the President is going to have to revise 
his figures again, and possibly again and again, as the 
months elapse and business continues on the down grade. 
Even without increased expenditures, the deficit for this 
year will probably exceed a billion dollars or more, and if 
increased relief expenditures become necessary, as at present 
indicated, the 1938 Budget will be hopelessly out of balance. 

Thus for the eighth straight year we will have been 
heading, as President Roosevelt put it, “on the road to bank- 
ruptcy.” During 5 of those years he has himself been at 
the steering wheel. 

PUBLIC DEBT AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


As of December 15, 1937, the public debt stood at $37,- 
563,000,000, the most stupendous total in all history, and 
some eleven and one-half billions in excess of the debt at 
the end of the World War. When Mr. Roosevelt took office 
on March 4, 1933, the public debt stood at $20,937,000,000. 
Thus his administration, in 434 years, has added sixteen and 
one-half billions to the total, or about three and one-half 
billions each year. 

Of course this does not represent the total expenditures of 
the New Deal administration. The increase in the debt is 
simply the amount spent in excess of the increased tax 
burden which has been laid upon the backs of an already 
overburdened people. 





INCREASE IN COST OF GOVERNMENT UNDER NEW DEAL 


Under the New Deal, expenditures have increased from 
$5,143,000,000 in 1933 to $8,105,000,000 in 1937. In the same 
period revenue collections have increased from $2,080,000,000 
to $5,294,000,000. Thus it is apparent that the present reve- 
nue receipts would be more than enough to give us a bal- 
anced Budget had the President maintained expenditures at 
the 1933 level. It will be remembered that in the campaign 
of 1932 he promised to reduce expenditures by 25 percent 
below that figure. 


NEW DEAL HAS ADDED TO PEOPLE’S TAX BURDEN 


Taxes under the New Deal have increased from $14.20 per 
capita in 1933 to approximately $41 per capita this year, an 
increase of 300 percent. A large part of this increase is 
represented by so-called hidden taxes, which in 1935 made 
up 60 percent of the total Federal tax burden. 

Early in the session I presented to the House some figures 
dealing with the amount of hidden taxes paid by the average 
workingman. I showed that a man with only $80 a month 
income paid $116 a year in taxes that were hidden in the 
cost of the things he had to buy. In the case of a man 
with $150 monthly salary, the yearly burden in hidden taxes 
was $229. 

These figures go to show the vital interest which every 
citizens has in the total tax burden, no matter how lowly he 
may be. 

Every dollar which the Government spends must be raised 
from the people in taxes, imposed at one time or another 
in some form or another. 

Hidden taxes are most popular with legislators because the 
people do not realize they are paying them, and, of course, 
there is then no reaction at the polls. But the truth is that 
the average citizen is now paying, and is going to continue 
to pay, the bulk of the tax burden. 

Moreover, any increased taxes will have to come from the 
masses, rather than those in the higher-income brackets, 
because the latter are already being taxed as high as 79 
cents out of each dollar earned. Hence it is of importance 
to every wage earner that the present trend of governmental 
expenditure is reversed. Every dollar of money that is 
wasted or spent unnecessarily by the Government is just 
that much out of the pocket of the taxpayer, for which he 
gets nothing in return. The amount that we are forced to 
pay in taxes, whether direct or hidden, cannot be spent for 
other things. In other words, the purchasing power of our 
wage dollar is reduced in exact proportion to the amount of 
direct and hidden taxes that we bear. 

ALL TAXES EVENTUALLY FALL ON CONSUMERS 


It is estimated that the total tax burden this year—Federal, 
State, and local—will be about $12,000,000,000. Of this total, 
the Federal Government will collect about half. Many of 
the Federal taxes are of the hidden variety, but even those 
which are not ultimately fall on consumers in the form of 
higher prices for the things they must buy. 

The taxes that are paid by business in the first instance 
are passed on to the consumer the same as other costs of 
doing business. Every time we pay the landlord our rent 
one-fourth goes to reimburse him for the money he has laid 
out in real-estate taxes. Thus there is no way we can escape 
the tax burden, even though we pay no taxes whatever direct 
to the Government. The sooner the people realize this, the 
sooner we will return to a sane spending program within 
revenues and begin to reduce the appalling national debt. 

The people have been taught to believe that the rich were 
going to pay for the extravagance of the New Deal, but they 
are beginning to awake to the fact that they have been 
hoodwinked. They are gradually coming to realize that the 
New Deal has been spending their own money all the time, 
and even mortgaging their future income and that of their 
children and grandchildren. 

NEW DEAL CANNOT FOOL ALL THE PEOPLE ALL THE TIME 

In conclusion, let me call attention to the fact that we 
have now had two do nothing sessions of Congress in a 
row. Due to the dissension in the ranks of the Democratic 
majority, and the inability of the leaders to unite their forces 
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and offer a sound, constructive program for meeting present- 
day problems, there is little hope that the coming session 
will be any more productive of accomplishments than the 
past two sessions. 

I predict that as a result of the Congressional elections 
which will occur next fall the Seventy-sixth Congress which 
will convene in January 1939 will be vastly different in 
political complexion from the present Congress. 

The New Deal can fool some of the people all of the time, 
and all of the people some of the time, but it cannot fool all 
of the people all of the time. 


Another Crisis—A Real One This Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. ROY O. WOODRUFF 


OF MTCUIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt has 
taken a sudden about face in his position of wanting to co- 
operate with business and industry to halt the depression. 
For a time during the special session of the Congress he 
seemed to be willing and ready to make such changes in 
burdensome and destructive taxes and to relax such hamper- 
ing regulations as were admitted to have contributed greatly 
to the depression, if not to have precipitated it. 

In a press statement published the day this was written, 
Mr. Roosevelt contends that “the business recession is largely 
psychological.” He intends to insist on his legislative pro- 
gram, and is quoted as saying that while he would cooperate 
with legitimate business, there would be “no retreat from 
present regulations,” which, of course, means complete regi- 
mentation if he can bring it about. 

His statement that “a psychology of fear is being fostered 
by a large percentage of newspapers and a small minority of 
public utilities,” is typical of the policy constantly followed 
by Mr. Roosevelt who has never admitted a mistake, but has 
always sought to cast the responsibility for any unfortunate 
results of his policies on lack of cooperation by someone else. 
He now includes the press of the country among those 
“spreading the psychology of fear.” 

No one has been more active than Mr. Roosevelt himself in 
instilling fear of “new emergencies” and “new crises” in the 
mind of America. He constantly talked about such “new 
emergencies” and “new crises” during his fight to put through 
his Court packing program. He declared that such an emer- 
gency existed when he called the Congress into extraordinary 
session. The fact is that almost every time Mr. Roosevelt 
has asked for new powers, he has claimed some emergency or 
crisis required the immediate passage of ‘“‘must”’ legislation in 
order to enable him “to cope with it.” 

If there is any one thing calculated to drive a paralyzing 
fear into the very vitals of industry, large and small, 
throughout the United States it is this latest statement by 
Mr. Roosevelt from which it is clear that he intends to 
broaden and increase his regulation and regimentation of 
business, and that there will be no retreat from present 
regulations, burdensome and crippling as they are to busi- 
ness. 

The result of Mr. Roosevelt’s pronouncement will be a new 
and more severe pressure of despair, a deeper sense of futility 
and hopelessness on the part of the businessmen of this 
country, a further slowing up of business, and a rapid 
Increase of unemployment. 

This fact is very clearly set forth in a letter received 
by me today from a small manufacturer in my district. He 
wrote in part as follows: 

What is actually doing more to prolong the present depression 
is that the average small-business man has been so harassed and 


hounded by burdensome taxes and labor troubles that in the 
back of his head he has, without saying anything to anyone, de- 














cided that he will get out of business as soon as he can ’ 
his affairs to do so. This in itself would not be so serious | 
for the fact that his next-door neighbor is planning on the same 
thing. And when you get an entire community or district or 
State where 90 percent of the smail-bi 1€Ss 
to quit, you have arrived at the place we n d 
going to take very much more than a few m the 
President to make them change their mind - 
man is pretty thoroughly licked just at 

The one real encouragement which has done most to 
stiffen the determination of American industry, American 
bu s, and American citizens to resist the onslaucht of 
depression has been the belief, based upon Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wn public statements, that there would be immediate relief 
from burdensome and inequitable taxation and from the 
drive which has continued for 5 years to put more and more 
leg irons and handcuffs on the legitimate business activities 
of this Nation. There still remains the hope that Congress 
will resume its constitutional functions of deciding the na- 
tional policies and the hopes of our people justified. 


It is announced that th° Chief Executive is to make a “new 
and aggressive bid for mere confidence” in his message to the 
Congress at the opening of the regular session. He appears 
to forget or to be unsatisfied with the confidence the country 
has given him for 5 years; he feels it incumbent to demand 
an increase of this confidence, regardless of the effects of 
the New Deal policies, which, after 5 years, have brought the 
country to a new depression, the responsibility for which 
certainly cannot this time be laid upon any previous occu- 
pant of the White House. 


“The American Peace Policy Requires Fullest Free- 
dom of Speech” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, all Americans, regardless of 
political affiliations, should applaud the able handling of 
the Panay incident by Secretary Hull, in the hope that there 
will be no further difficulties with Japan. 

I am puzzled and alarmed at the inspired statements ap- 
pearing that the foreign policies of the administration are 
above criticism. Governor Landon, who knows less than 
nothing about international issues and amply demonstrated 
that fact in the last campaign, rushed to the defense of the 
President slamming Members of Congress without the faint- 
est knowledge of the situation. The fact is that every Re- 
publican Member of Congress supported Secretary Hull’s 
firm note to the Japanese Government demanding apologies, 
compensation, and guaranties. 

I do not agree with such ardent internationalists or League 
of Nations supporters as Mr. Henry Stimson, Colonel House, 
and Norman Davis, who want to give the administration a 
free hand to enter into concerted action to quarantine other 
nations which would involve us in every European and Asiatic 
war. Ninety percent of the American people desire to be iso- 
lated from international blood feuds, boundary disputes, and 
war. Their attitude is that if the old nations of the world 
want to go stark, raving mad, arm to the teeth, and go to 
war, it is their war and not ours. 

They know that if we do attempt to police China we would 
be holding the bag, and would be expected to pay the bills 
and do all the fighting. It is not our concern what form of 
government prevails in other nations; whether there is com- 
munism in Soviet Russia and China, fascism in Italy, nazi- 
ism in Germany, or militarism and imperialism in Japan. I 
am in favor of appropriating millions for defense but not one 
dollar to send American soldiers to foreign lands to fight other 
people’s battles. It is essential that there should be the 
fullest freedom of speech and that no attempt be made to 
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censor or gag any criticism cf the administration’s foreign 
Policies. The international 1notives and moves of the Presi- 
dent must be analyzed and tested without regard to partisan- 
ship, but based on the welfa:e and interests of our people and 
the peace of our country. 

The preservation of peace with honor is the most important 
issue confronting the Nation. 


The Administration’s Old Army Game of Passing 
the Depression Buck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the administration is now en- 
gaged in the old Army game of “passing the buck” as to the 
responsibility for the Government-made Roosevelt depres- 
sion. The New Deal spokesmen have apparently been or- 
dered to pull every known political trick and lay down re- 
peated smoke screens to cover up the real cause of the 
depression—the administration’s economic fallacies, attacks 
on business and the Supreme Court, and destruction of 
confidence. 

A few weeks ago President Roosevelt said the depression 


Was an assumption. It certainly is no myth to the 2,000,000 | 


Americans who have lost their jobs in the last few months 
and to 2,000,000 more on part time. If the President still 
thinks it is a myth he should study the drop in steel pro- 
duction from 85 to 30 percent. 

Congressman SaspatH, the dean of the Democrats in the 
House, proclaimed without reservation that the recession 
was solely due to Wall Street, but even Miss Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, refused to agree to such political nonsense. 

A few days ago the President came back with a brand- 
new idea, and that was to blame the press for the fear that 
pervaded the Nation. This angle of attack is amusing, if not 
ridiculous, if one stops to remember that the New Deal has 
thrived on propaganda and publicity like a green bay tree 
and at huge cost to the taxpayers. 

Today’s newspapers carry a lengthy statement from Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, Assistant. Attorney General, blaming big 
business for the present recession, as if busimess was not 
already burdened with taxes and trying to keep its head 
above water. 

The fact is that President Roosevelt has no effective pro- 
gram for recovery. His nostrums lead only into a blind 
alley of unemployment. I am reminded of a ditty in Lewis 
Carroll’s Through the Looking Glass, where the White Knight 
said: 

But I was thinking of a plan to dye one’s whiskers green, 
And always use so large a fan that they could not be seen. 

The White Knight of Democracy owes it to the American 
people to let them know without further evasion or alibis if 
he has any plan to lead us out of the depression and put 
American wage earners back to work. 


The Post Office at Grassy Point, N. Y., Folds Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 20, 1937 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, if anyone ever says to Post- 


master General Jim Farley “Physician, heal thyself,” he will 
have to confess that he is not a good doctor, as far as his 


| Own ailments are concerned. All of us have seen Mr. Farley 


in action. He has toned up the Democratic Party until the 
most weak-kneed member thereof would feel rejuvenated and 
bellicose; he has salvaged the hide of many a suffering poli- 
tician and he has even built up the political constitution of 
Presidents, but he was unable by his most diligent ministra- 
tions to save the life of a tiny post office in the tiny village 
where he was born, and as a result the little post office at 
Grassy Point, N. Y., a local forum where great issues were 
decided in a pervading odor of prunes and the circumambient 
warmth of a big base-burner, has flickered and folded up. 

The following news release just issued by the Post Office 
Department tells the sad story: 


The story cf how Postmaster General James A. Farley, as a 
result of the intercession and representations of a Washington 
newspaper correspondent, succeeded in saving a small Indiana 
post office that was about to be discontinued in the village in 
which the correspondent’s aunt resided while being unable to 
save the small fourth-class post office in his own home town in 
Grassy Point, N. Y., was revealed last night in a letter from the 
Postmaster General to Everett Watkins, Washington correspondent 
of the Indianapolis Star, which was made public at the Post 
Office Department. 

In June 1935, Watkins appealed to the Postmaster General to 
save the Lincoln, Ind., post office, pointing out that whatever 
grave and important problems confronted this country and the 
world at large, these paled into insignificance when compared 
with the problem of eliminating a smail post office which plays 
so vital a role in the daily pursuits of those who live within its 
territory. 

As a result of Watkins’ appeal, Mr. Farley canceled the order 
to discontinue the Lincoln post office, and today it continues to 
act as the very pulse of the small Indiana community in which it 
is located, while the Grassy Point post office is no longer, having 
been discontinued by an order of the Postmaster General within 
the past few days. 

The complete text of Mr. Farley's letters to Watkins and the 
latter’s latest letter to the Postmaster General follow: 

JUNE 4, 1935. 
Mr. Everert C. WATKINS, 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Evererr: I have received your very interesting letter of 
May 7 relative to the post office at Lincoln, Jackson township, Cass 
County, Ind. I remember your handing me the letter as I was 
leaving the White House Executive Offices on Friday. Immediately 
upon my return to the Post Office Department I looked into the 
situation and took the necessary steps to cancel an order previ- 
ously issued relative to the closing of the Lincoln post office. 

After having read your very interesting letter I definitely came 
to the conclusion that there was only one course for me to pursue. 
I, too, was born, as you indicated in your letter, in a small town 
named Grassy Point, N. Y., and naturally if any move was ever 
made to close that post office I can well appreciate the reaction 
of its citizens. I have every reason to believe, after reading your 
letter, that no greater volume of mail arrived at Grassy Point 
than reaches Lincoln in the course of a given period. I was 
touched when I received your letter, because Grassy Point is in 
exactly the same position as Lincoln. They, too, have no Rotary 
Club; no Elks Lodge; no courthouse; no city hall; no poolroom; 
no bowling alleys; no ping-pong parlor; no airport. They did have 
a barber shop in the old days, although my belief is that there 
isn’t any barber shop located in that community at the present 
time. In Grassy Point we have our local politics, of course, but 
I doubt very much whether we have anyone who could match 
your Aunt Emma, whom you referred to in such a friendly way. 
The post office in Grassy Point is in a grocery store, the same as 
our thousands of post offices of a like character in the United 
States. You know, Everett, I have a friendly regard for small post 
Offices and shall always have that feeling for them. I remember 
full well as a kid going to the post office every morning exclusively 
for the purpose of getting the letters which rarely arrived, but 
really for the purpose of looking at the old New York Herald, 
which of course carried the baseball scores and stories of the base- 
ball games the preceding day. As a matter of fact, I used to meet 
the mail carrier as he passed my home and walk to the post office 
with him to make sure that I would be there upon the arrival 
of the only copy of the Herald that, in those days, reached the 
community of Grassy Point. It was delivered to the postmaster, 
a fine old fellow who ran the grocery store and happened to be a 
strong Republican although he was a great personal friend of 
mine. So when I received your communication I want you to 
know that it fell upon friendly ears. Consequently I was happy 
to take immediate steps to comply with your request. I am sure 
that by this time the citizens of Lincoln will be contented with 
the knowledge that everything is well. 

In your letter you indicate that if I fail to comply with your 
request I will lose the last of the few remaining hairs on my 
head. Naturally, having complied with your wishes, I feel 
secure in the fact that I will not lose any more hair. In return 
for having done what you requested, possibly you might be will- 
img to suggest some way for me to secure a few more hairs on 
the top of my beld head, bearing in mind the fact that I will 
never wear a toupe. 
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I assume that a mass meeting has already been, or will be held, 
at which time your Aunt Emma will take the necessary steps to 
“Whereas” and “Resolve” the Post Office Department and the 
Administration, on the action taken in accordance with your 
request. 

Your reference to my photograph is noted. I am going to send 
one to the postmaster with the suitable autograph thereon. 

Seriously, Everett, I got a great kick out of your letter. It 
was good to receive it because frankly, as you can imagine, most 
of the letters that we receive are serious in character, and the 
people that write are usually complaining or begging, and because 
your letter was so different, it pleased me immensely. I am always 
anxious to be of service if I can, and I hope you will never hesi- 
tate to call upon me if you think I can help. 

With assurance of high personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) James A. FARLEY, 

Postmaster General. 

DECEMBER 12, 1937. 
Hon. JAMEs A. FARLEY, 
Postmaster General of the United States, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MISTER POSTERMASTER GENERAL: On behalf of my village 
birthplace, Lincoln, Ind., whose post office you saved 2 years ago, 
I voice strong protest against abolishing the post office at your 
village birthplace, Grassy Point, N. Y. 

At Lincoln, the home of my oratorical Aunt Emma, we erected 
at the post office a billboard sign on which we proudly proclaim: 
“Lincoln Postoffice. Thanks to Jim Farley.” We appreciate our 
post office. We are a proud people at Lincoln. 

In June 1935, you wrote me that you would continue to protect 
the Lincoln post office from rural route oblivion if I would sol- 
emnly pledge my support, if ever needed, to preservation of the 
Grassy Point post office. I am remembering my promise. 

Indeed, you wrote me that “if they ever attempt to do anything 
to the Grassy Point post office there will be trouble.” You pledged 
my assistance. You have it. 

It’s time for you to act; it’s time for you to start the promised 
“trouble” for the Grassy Point post office is in jeopardy. I appeal 
to you to fight. Are you a “man or mouse”? 

Surely Grassy Point hasn't lost its pride; surely Jim Farley 
hasn't lost his fighting qualities. 

For Grassy Point to permit its post office to fold up amounts to 
an admission that “grass grows in its streets,” amounts to admis- 
sion that, after all, Herbert Hoover was right. You surely can't 
permit such admissions to stand. 

How could Grassy Point, without 4 post office, ever hope to attain 
the abundant life? 

I note the reason for the closing of the Grassy Point post 
office is that your postmaster, Vincent Hannigan, says he refuses 
to continue in office because the volume of business is too limited. 
Imagine a Democrat giving up an office! But surely there is a 
Republican, be the pay ever so meager, who, with pride in Grassy 
Point, would jump at the chance to get an office. 

Perhaps the sale of stamps is small, but doesn’t your post- 
master appreciate that a village post office has other important 
functions. It is at the village post office, serving as a forum for 
cross-road debaters, that the problems of the day are settled. 
Perhaps some of your own early education on the affairs of the 
Nation was obtained while sitting about the stove in the Grassy 
Point post office. 

I appeal to you to take action so that Grassy Point, like Lincoln, 
can continue to hold its head high and point with pride to its 
post office. 

Defender of Grassy Point, 


(Signed) LEveretr C. WATKINS. 





Dear EverETT: I am in receipt of your interesting letter of the 
12th and appreciate keenly the desire on your part to put forth 
every effort at your command to retain the Grassy Point post office. 

It is too late now—nothing can be done because the order has 
already been issued to close the post office and put Grassy Point 
on a Rural Free Delivery route. Of course you can imagine my 
feeling in the matter. Here I have been able to save post offices 
all over the country, including the one for Aunt Emma at Lincoin, 
Ind., and I’m not able to do so in my own community which is 
over 100 years old. The truth of the matter is that there are 
only two or three stores left and no one wanted to be bothered 
with the post office. They wanted to close it a year ago, but I 
succeeded in holding it up until a few days ago and nothing could 
be done. I think it is an unusual situation and probably unique 
in the annals of the Post Office Department, that the Postmaster 
General issued an order closing the post office in the town of his 
birth, where I resided practically all my life. 

I recall very many pleasant instances when I visited the Grassy 
Point post office as a youngster getting the mail. I remember going 
down there on March 18, 1897, to get the New York Evening World, 
which gave an account of the fight between Fitzsimmons and Cor- 
bett, and giving it to my father, who was then alive. He felt very 
much disappointed when the paper gave the story of Corbett’s de- 
feat. I used to visit the post office and look over the old New 
York Morning Herald and read the baseball scores as I sat on a 
cracker box. In the old days it was quite a busy place. There were 
many brickyards, a shipyard, and also an iron foundry. The brick- 
yards have long since disappeared and with it went the foundry 
and shipyard. They still have a fire company up there, however— 
Grassy Point Engine Company No. 1—and the boys can meet there 











to settle all questions of state, which in the days that have passed 
were settled in the post office. 

I want you to know that we will still continue to hold our heads 
high and point with pride to the fact that at one time Grassy 
Point had a post office 

With every good wish, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) James A. FARLer, 


Postmaster General. 


My Activities During My First Year in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of the 
permission of the House, I am taking this opportunity to 
extend New Year’s greetings to the citizens of my district, and 
to give them an accounting of my activities during my first 
year in Congress. I believe they are entitled to know what I 
have done as their Representative, so that they will be better 
able to judge my past actions, and be better able to advise 
with, and assist me, concerning the future. 

The year 1937 has witnessed much activity in the Con- 
gress. Congress has authorized the various governmental 
agencies to engage in many useful undertakings. For in- 
stance, the Public Works Administration was authorized to 
make grants of money for the construction of useful and 
needed public improvements, such as schoolhouses, other 
public buildings, and sewer systems. For that purpose, the 
Public Works Administration made grants of approximately 
$5,000,000 to Texas. Our district was fortunate enough to 
receive approximately one-third of that sum. Here’s how 
over $1,500,000 of P. W. A. money will be spent in Harris 
County: 


1. Goose Creek Independent School District (for school- 


DD escicntticichiinettetacnttiimennsines nodabing . _. $204, 545 
2. Pasadena Independent School District (for school- 

BIRT pisiapiriciededatnaisn amen sniceninaaiacaeitinnmainaapenaimapidiinidiediain 81,818 
3. City hall for Houston- ite nenernteabant 7 a 
4. Addicks Independent School District (for school- 

ie | ee 45, 000 
Gi FR: Fnac maquiitignlieminrmiindtinmasininas 72, 765 
G, Fees. GUWGE CON. mene caencnennwensnnmuminn 403, 785 


The Honorable Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, and Public Works Administrator, has been 
more than generous with the district. His many friends in 
Harris County admire his outstanding ability and appreciate 
his generosity. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce will construct a modern 
lighted airway from Houston to New Orleans, at a cost of 
$330,000. Work will begin in the spring of 1938. Equipment 
will consist of lighted air lane, teletype machines, landing 
fields at intervals of every 50 miies, and so forth. When con- 
structed, Houston will have a direct air line east and north 
(day and night flying) to New Orleans, Washington, New 
York, and Boston. An air line already connects Houston with 
Mexico City. This new project, which we have needed for 
several years, will make Houston the airway center of the 
South. It will be a great aid to passenger transportation, 
and mill make our air-mail service unexcelled. Hon. Harilee 
Branch, Second Assistant Postmaster General, Hon. J. M. 
Johnson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. Fred D. 
Fagg, Chief of the Bureau of Air Commerce, were most 
gracious to me in our dealings which made this project 
possible. 

The Works Progress Administration has also been good 
to our district. Mr. Harry Hopkins, Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator, and his most valuable and hard-working as- 
sistant, Mr. Aubrey Williams, allotted to our district $235,000 
to be spent before June 30, 1938, for the purpose of taking 
men off the relief rolls, and to aid county-wide flood con- 
trol. This project will not only provide needed employment 
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for our people, but it will also assist in draining thousands of 
acres of farm land, and will materially protect the port 
against floods. I am hopeful that the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration will continue to allot funds for this project for 
several years to come. It is the initial step, I hope, in a well- 
thought-out work-relief and drainage project. 

The Works Progress Administration also granted us $150,- 
000 for work relief on the city airport. Col. F. C. Harring- 
ton, chief engineer of the Works Progress Administration, 
has been most sympathetic and helpful in directing the ap- 
proval of these W. P. A. projects. The genial and under- 
standing State administrator, Mr. H. P. Drought, has done 
much for Harris County. 

No one can doubt the great value of the port of Houston 
to Harris County and to Texas. It is the mainspring which 
furnishes a livelihood to thousands of our local people. The 
port has needed several major improvements for years, such 
as a foods laboratory and a new appraisers and customs 
warehouse. Mr. Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department of Agriculture, in 
November 1937 established the foods laboratory. It will 
serve all of Texas and the Southwest for food-inspection 
work. Mr. Campbell promises me to improve its service, 
and to enlarge it so tha‘, we shall have one of the best foods 
laboratories in the entire country. 

The lack of a new appraisers and customs warehouse for 
the port has been a crying need for years. Dingy, unsightly, 
and inconvenient buildings will be replaced with an up-to- 
date $260,000 structure. 

Our people are deeply indebted to Hon. Smith Purdum, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, for his work and 
thorough knowledge of the port of Houston. As a member 
of the Procurement Division of the Treasury Department 
Mr. Purdum did wheel-horse work in making the new ware- 
house a reality. Construction will begin soon. 

Again the Army engineers have demonstrated their friend- 
ship for Harris County and their faith in “their baby,” the 
port and the ship channel. For years Buffalo Bayou has 
been a threat to navigation. The flooding of the bayou has 
silted the turning basin and the channel and has destroyed 
much property. The damage runs into millions of dollars. 
Hon. Harry H. Woodring, Secretary of War; Gen. J. L. 
Schley, Chief of Army Engineers, who was a colonel in 
charge of the Galveston district when the port was beginning 
to “bud”; Maj. Gen. Edward M. Markham, recent Chief of 
Army Engineers; Capt. L. D. Clay; Capt. J. C. Marshall; 
Col. William A. Snow, Chief of Rivers and Harbors Division; 
Lt. Col. F. S. Besson, our present district engineer, have 
worked out a plan to control the bayou. They have shown 
me every consideration, which I humbly acknowledge, and 
for which Iam grateful. Their plams were sent to Congress 
on December 13. I am hoping that Congress will appropri- 
ate the necessary outlay of funds to put their plans into 
effect. 

The growth of the county in population since the 1930 
census is noticeable at every turn. As a result of that 
growth our Rural Mail Delivery Service needed to be ex- 
panded. The Post Office Department was most cooperative 
in bettering that condition. In August 1937 five new rural 
routes were created. On some of these routes mail-delivery 
service was speeded up 24 hours. 

Houston is growing so rapidly it was not a difficult task 
to convince the postal authorities that an immediate investi- 
gation should be made of the city’s postal needs. An investi- 
gation is now being made of these needs for the long pull. 
Special attention is being given to the necessity for new 
substations and contract stations. 

Public health is an interesting and vital question. Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Jr., the capable and energetic Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service, has im- 
pressed upon the country the urgent need for an out-in- 
the-open attitude toward syphilis, and an active campaign 
against it. Federal funds are available for this endeavor 
and other public health activities. The United States Public 
Health Service willingly made a health survey of our county. 
Tt is sincerely hoped that the financial and moral help 


of the Government in regard to the prevention and treat- 
ment of syphilis, and child and mother care, can be effec- 
tively used as a part of our local public health program. I 
have every assurance from Dr. Parran that his service will 
cooperate with our local authorities in this undertaking. 
This work will control present active syphilitic cases and 
help keep future generations out of insane asylums and peni- 
tentiaries. 

A new judgeship for the United States District Court for 
the southern district of Texas is practically assured us. The 
House passed a bill creating the additional judgeship. I 
have assurances that the Senate will agree to it in January. 

The veterans of Harris County, East Texas, and South 
Texas, have been inconvenienced by lack of a nearby vet- 
erans’ contact unit. They have had to travel many miles 
for their medical examinations. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion now realizes this handicap and proposes to establish a 
contact unit in Houston. Records will be kept there, and 
medical examinations made. This is a needed convenience, 
and I rejoice with the veterans over our good luck. 

Our able Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable Henry 
Wallace, allotted $231,000 for the Sam Houston Farms project 
at Highlands, Tex. This project is under the supervision of 
the Farm Security Administration, which is headed by a most 
capable administrator, Dr. W. W. Alexander. It is an experi- 
ment to reduce farm tenancy. There are some 64 units which 
are nearing completion. Each unit consists of from 40 to 60 
acres, a house, barns, well, and so forth. Loans on same are 
payable over a period of 40 years at 3 percent interest. Re- 
habilitation loans are also available for purposes of stocking 
the farm, buying feed, equipment, seed, and other operating 
necessities. We are indeed fortunate that our district has 
been chosen for this experiment. 

Our district, during the year 1937, has received direct Gov- 
ernment benefits in excess of $2,900,000. 

I greatly appreciate the wholehearted cooperation that 
the mayors and councilmen, the county officials, the many 
splendid civic and business organizations, and the chambers 
of commerce have given me. Their support and assistance 
have been invaluable. Our friend and neighbor, the Honor- 
able Jesse Jones, is at all times eager to do something for 
our district. He is never too busy to help, and he knows how 
to get the job done. Our resourceful and energetic Senators, 
MorrRIs SHEPPARD and Tom CONNALLY, have, at all times, 
been willing and eager to cooperate in all matters of interest 
to the district. 

A Congressman’s duties are twofold: He should try to 
procure all available Federal benefits for his district, and 
he should study and help legislate for the good of the 
country. Much permanent and forward-looking and far- 
reaching legislation was passed during 1937. The Railroad 
Retirement Act blazes a trail in a new field of Federal 
activity, which proposes to bring old-age security to em- 
ployees, based upon continuous service to his employer. I 
heartily endorsed this legislation. The railroad boys deserve 
much credit for its enactment. They are always leaders in 
social legislation. 

Civil service is not as effective as it should be. Most cer- 
tainly it should be expanded—and many existing adminis- 
trative defects should be removed. Promotion should be 
encouraged. Ability and faithfulness to duty should be re- 
warded, anc politics inside and outside the administration of 
the Civil Service Act should be eliminated. I am proud of 
my 100-percent record in favor of civil service. 

Child labor, sweatshops, and the chiseler in business should 
be stamped out. These elements are a curse on humanity. 
They are a drag upon business. The time is not far distant 
when they will be behind us. No fair-minded employer 
wants them. 

The slum-clearance bill, which was passed in August 1937, 
is another piece of forward-looking legislation. The erection 
of sanitary and safe homes at a rental within reach of the 
low-wage group will pay national dividends. Insanitary and 
unsafe homes are not economical, nor are they an asset to 
any community. It is my sincere hope that our district 
participates in this program. Mr, Nathan Straus, the Ad- 
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ministrator of the act, will assist us in every way. The Gov- 
ernment will pay approximately 90 percent of the cost of the 
low-rent housing projects. 

The House and Senate have just amended the National 
Housing Act. The bill is now in conference. Think what 
a $3,000,000,000 home-building program for the year 1938 
will mean. All types of construction employment—carpen- 
ters, painters, plumbers, brickmasons, and all others—all 
types of business—the lumber industry, the hardware busi- 
ness, the butcher, the grocery man, the filling-station op- 
erators, as well as insurance concerns and furniture com- 
panies—will greatly benefit. And, too, can anyone fail tc 
vision the fine results of increased home ownership? Hun- 
dreds of $1,500 to $6,000 homes which families can call their 
own are more important to the Nation than countless sky- 
scrapers. Home ownership builds morale, and morale builds 
good citizens. The Government will guarantee the payment 
of the mortgage on homes built under this program, up to 
90 percent of their value. The value is not to exceed $6,000. 
The interest rate is approximately 5 percent. The mort- 
gages cover a period of 20 years. This is real Americanism. 

The problems of our dependent old people, and our help- 
less cripples, should be given far more attention. There is 
no good reason why totally and permanently crippled per- 
sons, excluding mentally deficient persons, should not be in- 
cluded within the benefits of the Social Security Act. 

We have a business recession looking us squarely in the 
face. Most well-informed authorities agree that the bottom 
has been reached, and we shall again start on a period of 
prosperity. Business should be given every opportunity to 
carry on under its own drive. Doubtless, a modification of 
the undistributed profits tax law will afford much encourage- 
ment to the smaller businessman. The administration is 
eager to keep Federal expenditures within the limits of the 
Budget. If spending exceeds those limits, the responsibility 
belongs to Congress. The country is now ready to avoid 
overlapping spending. 


Un-American Activities 
©XTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank all of the 
Members of the House who were kind enough to cooperate 
with me during my speech on the floor on December 21, 
1937, and who so generously supported my desire for a con- 
gressional investigation on un-American activities. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran], the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. SHort], the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Dunn], the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fisy], and the gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Connor] 
have each in their own manner expressed their satisfaction 
with my efforts to stamp out un-Americanism and to purge 
this country from all efforts to bring to these shores intoler- 
ance, bigotry, and fascism. I am sure there were others 
who did not voice their views, but are of the same opinion. 

But in true contrast with this cooperative spirit mani- 
fested by my other colleagues, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson] took a position which is more than ob- 
jectionable to all true lovers of America. The gentleman 
from Minnesota, perhaps, in his foolish desire to curry favor 
with some of his German constituents, saw fit to criticize 
my efforts and minimize the importance of the action which 
I am seeking to take in the matter of this growing menace 
of anti-American propaganda. 

Does not the gentleman from Minnesota know by this 
time, not only from my remarks on the floor of the House 
but from public utterances and overwhelming documentary 
proof, that the German Government today is engaged in 
vicious, malicious, and unscrupulous propaganda not only in 
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this country but throughout the world, secking to convert 
this commonwealth of ours into a Fascist dictatorship? 


Does not the gentleman know that to carry out its ari 
propaganda camps are being established in many part 
the country for the purpose of engaging in military drill 
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rifle practice, and other activities training the adheren f 
this foreign philosophy in the use of firearms and military 


uctics so that they may become the nucleus of a revolution 
ary band to bring about an upheaval of the Gov ( 
this country? Does not the gentleman know or has 
been able to cbtain information about the tons of li 
which are being imported into this country by ever e: 
that comes to these shores under German flag? Doe 
not the gentleman know that inflammatory literature criticiz- 
ing our Government and institutions and painting a beautiful 
and roseate picture of institutions in Nazi Germany finds its 
way into each home and fireside? Does gentleman 
know that particularly on the Pacific coast Nazis have been 
celebrating real orgies under the stimulant of the Nazi con- 
sul, Manfried von Killinger? Does not the gentleman know 
that the German Government has proclaimed the doctrine 
that all Germans living abroad are ipso facto National 
Socialists? Does not the gentleman know that the Gov- 
ernment in Germany brands as traitor every German na- 
tional or person of German extraction who does not sub- 
scribe to the tenets of national socialism? Does not the 
gentleman know that the Nazi Government is committed to 
work for a pan-Germanic movement to unite all Germans 
and those of German extraction under the leadership of the 
Nazi Party in Germany, and that to accomplish this a propa- 
zanda network has been flung all around the world? 

I do not know with what interest the gentleman pursued 
the work of the commitee which was appointed by the last 
Congress under the chairmanship of my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], with myself as vice chair- 
man, and in which we pointed out the many instances of 
the operation of German secret police in this country and of 
the work of paid propagandists. 

I am sure that the gentleman from Minnesota can profit- 
ably utilize the holiday period for the purpose of acquainting 
himself with all the aspects of this obnoxious un-American 
propaganda, and I feel certain that if he devotes as much 
time to the stamping out of this menace of un-Americanism 
as he did to curry favor with those of his constituents who 
do not deserve any favor he will emerge from his studies a 
better American and will be able to fulfill his duties as a 
Member of Congress with greater efficiency and for the 
benefit of the country. 
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“C. C. C. Strength as Army Cited—Fechner Claims 
2,300,000 Trainees Can Become Soldiers Over- 
night”—Pure Unadulterated “Bunk” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under Miami date line of 
December 21, an Associated Press dispatch carried the fol- 
lowing in the Washington Star: 


Robert Fechner, National Civilian Conservation Corps Director, 
said yesterday the United States has 2,300,000 youths trained in 
Cc. C. C. camps who are ready to act as a volunteer army in an 
emergency. 

“While C. C. C. men are not militarized in the ordinary I 
of the word,” he said, “their training is such that they are about 
85 percent prepared for military life.” 

ARMY ON SHORT NOTICE 

“The 300,000 boys now in camp and the 2,000,000 
trained before them could be turned into first-class 
at almost an instant’s notice.” 

Director Fechner said in an 
the C. C. C. was unintentional. 
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giving footloose young men gainful work, and has wrought ‘literal 
miracles’ in conservation projects.” 

“Aside from that, however,” he said, “the C. C. C. has provided a 
gigantic protective body which could back up the Nation's standing 
military units.” 

TAUGHT DISCIPLINE 


“Cc. C. C. men,” Mr. Fechner said, “have been taught discipline, 
how to live in large groups harmoniously, to care for themselves, 
and to maintain rigid sanitation.” 

“It is such training,” he said, “that constitutes the groundwork 
for any armed force. The manual of arms and drill formations 
are but a very small part of a soldier’s training.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have been one of the sponsors of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and am gratified at what it 
really has accomplished toward the saivation and the train- 
ing of youth, but to assert that this group could be turned 
into first-class fighting men overnight is pure unadulterated 
“bunk.” To say they are 85 percent prepared for military 
life is more than 85 percent wrong. 

Thanks to the officers of the Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps, who labored under the tremendous handicap of hav- 
ing no real authority to discipline the men under them other 
than outright dismissal, the C. C. C. enrollees, nevertheless, 
“have learned some of the essentials of living harmoniously 
in groups; how to care for themselves; how to maintain rigid 
sanitation.” To think, however, that these qualifications 
and such training make even an 85-percent citizen or sol- 
dier shows a lack of appreciation of what it costs in time and 
effort to accomplish such a result. 

The statement is palpably a fallacy because a large per- 
centage of the C. C. C.’s as they have left the outfit are not 
even soldier material, much less soldiers. The statement is 
analogous to that which the late lamented Secretary of 
State, William Jennings Bryan, made, when he said: “We 
could turn out 4,000,000 men as soldiers overnight.” 

The C. C. C. camps have discharged their obligation inso- 
far as affording a refuge and a haven for the enrollees and 
a relief to the public is concerned. 

In order to publicize and perhaps to lay the foundation for 
extending the life of the organization, it is now obvious that 
the general public is being propagandized with the idea that 
the C. C. C. is a protective unit for the country. To save 
face as against the ultrapacifist it is suggested that the group 
has not been militarized, and to gain favor with militarists 
it is suggested they are 85 percent militarized. 

Now the fact is, and the truth is, without respect to the 
military end of it, if you will have it so, that according to my 
observation the training of the C. C. C. enrollees has lacked 
the very thing which inculcates a sense of responsibility, 
proper respect for lawfully constituted authority, and a com- 
prehension of the duty which devolves upon every young 
man to make the most of himself—to serve his time as a 
man, and his country as a good citizen and a patriot. 

Discipline, under whatever form or name it shows its 
head, is the first essential and necessary element in the 
training of youth to impress upon his mind the absolute 
necessity for attention to the business in hand; to show him 
that merit is properly recognized; to teach him that no man 
is fitted to command who has not first learned to obey; to 
recognize the fact that he must assume responsibility; to 
realize the importance of punctuality; to know how absolutely 
indispensable is accuracy; to realize that while saluting his 
superiors and commanding his inferiors he is doing nothing 
else or other than learning the rights and prerogatives of 
each; namely, what goes with authority and how he may 
use, but never abuse it. 

Discipline makes it possible for him to acquire the knowl- 
edge, both theoretical and practical, of what constitutes 
“proper preparation, the worth of his word, and what honor 
as 

Discipline, to which he is obliged to respond, and on the 
basis of which he gives orders, makes it possible for him to 
estimate his own strength, and his limitations; teaches him 
a lesson invaluable, and without which no man can fairly 
expect to accomplish anything; namely, that properly con- 
stituted authorities are entitled to be obeyed and that cer- 
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Roosevelt in March 1933,” he said, “the C. C. C. has partly solved | 
a tremendous unemployment situation, helped prevent crime by | 





tain responsibilities attach to the rights and duties of 
citizenship. 

Now, all the foregoing is a training for peace, not war. In- 
cidentally, it might make a soldier of him, but actually it 
increases his employability and makes a good citizen of him. 

Until a program is adopted by the C. C. C. based upon the 
necessity for discipline, which program has not been adopted, 
it is probably a fallacy to suggest that the discharged en- 
rollees of the C. C. C. are prepared for either the discharge 
of their duties as citizens in time of peace or as soldiers 
in time of war. Moreover, a citizen soldiery is essential to 
the maintenance of free government, and at the cost of 
blood and treasure we ought to have learned, whether we 
have or not, that “obedience to law is liberty.” 


The New Farm Bill—Lip Service With a Strait 
Jacket 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LEMKE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, December 17, 1937 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, this Nation is still in agony. 
It is still hungry. Méillions are still unemployed and millions 
are suffering from malnutrition—starving because of un- 
nourishing and insufficient variety of foods. Unthinking 
people and the Department of Agriculture still persist in 
calling this overproduction, still continue to talk of sur- 
pluses, when intelligent people know that our trouble is 
underproduction, underconsumption, and maldistribution. 

It is rumored that the unemployment census, if and when 
it is made public, will shock this Nation. It is rumored 
that hundreds of thousands of people, mistaking the Census 
Bureau for an employment agency, have written personal 
letters asking for employment. These state that this is the 
first time that they have been compelled to ask for help, 
and that unless they get employment they, too, will have 
to go on relief. Every courthouse in this land of ours is 
still a poorhouse. Millions are asking for relief and millions 
clamoring for more. 

The previous administration was defeated because of its 
do-nothing policy, because of its incompetency, because it 
failed the people in its sacred duty to put an end to this 
man-made depression. The present administration came 
into power because it promised a remedy. Five years have 
now passed, and we are just becoming acquainted with the 
depression; its name has now been changed and it is being 
called a recession, but is the same old depression. 

We are aware that we had a little cash-and-carry pros- 
perity among certain classes. We know that a few of the 
rich have been getting richer at the expense of the poor. 
We know that this cash-and-carry prosperity was brought 
about by selling $20,000,000,000 worth of 3-percent interest- 
bearing, tax-exempt bonds to the coupon clippers. We also 
know that pay day has arrived—a recession. 

Congress has now been wrestling with the depression— 
or should we say with the recession—for over 5 years, but we 
are again back at the point of beginning. We have roamed 
around in and explored all the wildernesses of proven 
failures. We should now be in a splendid position to go 
forward to success. Congress should have learned by this 
time not to blindly follow the ignorant suggestions of the 
“abundant life by scarcity” given out by the bureaucrats in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Congress should now assume its constitutional duty and 
again write the Nation’s laws. It should write a farm bill 
which will give to the farmers cost of production for that 
part of their commodities consumed in the United States. 
It should write a labor bill which will give to every laboring 
man a living annual wage—an American standard of living. 
The time is at hand when the intelligent people of this 
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Nation must wake up and assume their responsibility. 
must realize that in the future we must live and let 
We have followed ignorance far enough. 
ahead. 

The farm bill passed by the House and the one passed 
by the Senate is not the bill that the Congress or the 
farmers want. It is the bill of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Congress has now been wandering around in the 
dismal swamps of confusion and failure with the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 5 years. I used to believe in the law of 
averages. I thought any person, according to the law of 
averages, would hit upon the right thing once in a whilk 
I believe that we must now, however, adopt the law of 
accident as far as the Secretary of Agriculture is concerned, 
because if he ever hits it right it will be by accident. 

The philosophy of the Secretary is the proven failure of 
destruction and curtailment, the massacre of millions of pigs, 
sheep, and calves, the restriction and destruction of agricul- 
tural commodities. A few years ago, by order of the Secre- 
tary, hundreds and thousands of acres of cotton, wheat, oats, 
and barley were either burned or plowed under. In exchange 
for this wholesale destruction of property the farmers were 
promised allotment checks, but these allotment checks were 
mostly given to landlords, mortgagees, insurance companies, 
and investment banks. 

Allotment checks from $50,000 to $100,000 were paid to 
foreign corporations for not producing sugar on lands that 
they owned in the United States. Again, hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars were paid to corporations for not planting 
sugar in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and other possessions of the 
United States. But the average allotment check that the 
farmer, who paid the processing tax and who actually tilled 
the soil, received amounted to less than $100. 

The money with which these allotment checks were paid 
came from the farmers, because the processing tax was de- 
ducted from the prices of the commodities they produced. 
This is now an admitted fact. In the meantime our agricul- 
tural markets are sold in foreign market places to horse 
traders—foreign diplomats. We are the poorest horse traders 
in the world. We generally trade away two or three good 
colts and get in return one broken-down old nag. 

This Nation became great because it always had an abun- 
dance of wealth, but now we are suddenly asked to believe in 
the doctrine of scarcity, in obtaining abundant life by de- 
struction. To destroy property is legally criminal, morally 
and economically wrong, and religiously sinful. This has 
been so well established that even the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should know it. 

Ve have destroyed—trestricted the production of—agricul- 
tural wealth so much so that now we have to import it from 
foreign countrics. We imported from other nations over 
$1,643,000,000 worth of agricultural products, manufactures, 
and substitutes during the first 10 months of this year. 
is the foreign valuation. The domestic valuation would be 
over $3,200,000,000. That is what the consumer pays and 
that is what our own producers should have received in place 
of the foreigners. 

That is not only 2 percent of our agricultural production, 
but it is almost one-half of our agricultural income. This 
would have been sufficient to give to every head of our 6,000,- 
000 farm families a check for $500 and would have left $200,- 
000,000 with which to organize the farmers in order to protect 
themselves. 

In 1935 the Department of Agriculture used the money of 
the taxpayers of the United States to buy imported cattle 
from Canada at South St. Paul in order to keep up the price 
for the American farmer, while at the same time the Secre- 
tary of State increased the importation of Canadian cattle 
by special trade agreements. It is just simply a crazy quilt. 

Among these importations we find 437,941 head of cattle, 
157,000 head of hogs, 151,629,644 pounds of meat and meat 
substitutes, 262,053,075 pounds of fish, 253,738,171 pounds of 
hides and skins, 84,828,124 bushels of corn, and $98,449,437 
worth of grain and grain preparations. Not satisfied with 
that, we invaded the poultry market of our farmers’ wives 
and imported $3,899,046 worth of poultry products. 
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In addition to that we imported 124,114965 pound f 
unmanufactured cotton and over $44,000,000 worth of semi- 
manufactured and manufactured cotton, together with 136.- 
000,000 square yards of cott cloth, and yet we talk of 
verproduction of cotton. All this within the first 10 month 
f 1937. All of these mmodities should have and could 
have been produced by our own farmers. 

You and I know that our export reduce the do- 
mestic price to the foreign price. We also know that foreign 
mports to the same extent reduce the domestic price to our 
armers. We now ask that $65,000,000 be loaned to the corn 
farmers. Yet we imported over $55,000,000 worth of foreign 


yn 


urpluses 
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corn. If we had excluded these importations it would have 
meant not only $55,000,000 more to our corn farmers, but 


they would have received at least $500,000 000 more in higher 
prices for their entire crop and we would not have to provide 
for loans. 

Charity begins at home. The time has come for Congress 
to work for the American people and not for some foreign 
interests. I am not opposed to foreigners, but I do not believe 
in bringing our own people down to the standards of living 
that exist in some foreign nations. We should rather bring 
their standards up to the American standard by setting an 
example for them to follow, by giving to our laboring people 
a living annual wage and giving cost of production to our 
farmers. 

The farmer is not responsible for the high cost of living. 
He gets less than 20 percent of what you pay to live on. The 
high cost of living is not caused by the price the farmer 
receives. The cause is that we have restricted our own pro- 
duction until we give to foreign nations about one-half of 
the money we pay for the agricultural products we consume 
The time has come when this madness must be stopped. In 
place of forcing our farmers to permit their land to lie idle 
and pay taxes on it, so that we can import these products 
from foreign nations, who already owe us $26,000,000,000 and 
refuse to pay, we should increase our agricultural acreage by 
at least 100,000,006 acres. 

The farm bill forced through the House contains 
consisting mostly of a conglomeration of words, contradic- 
tions, and meaningless phrases. No two people in the United 
States cou'd read this bill and agree upon its meaning. This 
bill does not give to the farmer parity of prices or income 
with manufactured commodities. It does not contain a single 
word about crop insurance. It does not give the farmer cost 
of production. It does continue the soil conservation, but 
that is already a law, and this monstrosity really takes from 
that law rather adding anything to it. 

This bill is of doubtful constitutionality. It will reduce 
the farmers to the status of Government wards; it will keep 
them permanently on the dole and regimented as serfs. It 
is indefinite, complicated, incapable of being understood by 
Congress, by proposed administrators, and by farmers, and 
it is unworkable. It would freeze the farm income under a 
limitation of price and a limitation of production at less than 
the farmers’ cost of production. It will cost the Treasury of 
this Nation from seven hundred million to one billion dollars 
without benefit to anyone. It will add to the unemployed 
and increase “the ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed” of our 
population. It would do this by restricting production and 
thereby decreasing farm employment. 

This bill does not provide for an ever-normal granary 
These are simply catchwords. The object is to continue to 
import one-fifth of all the agricultural products and substi- 
tutes that we consume. It will take the American farmer out 
of the foreign market d put the foreign farmer into the 
American market. The bill as now amended is result 
of sectional Jogrolling. No one can successfully defend its 
honor or its integrity. 
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If it becomes a law it will continue to 
divide the people along sectional lines. It will lead not only 
to hatred and sectionalism but may end in disaster. 

The bill contains over five and a half pages of criminal 
law and penalties. If passed in its present form, it will make 
peons, slaves, and cowards out of our farmers. On page 46 
it contains this gem: 
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In any action brought to enforce the collection of penalties pro- 
vided for in this section the farmer shall have the burden of 
proving that he did not market field corn in excess of his farm- 
marketing quota. 


In other words, it puts the burden of proof upon the 
accused person and not upon the accuser. 

Congress knows what the farmer wants. He wants cost of 
production for that part of his crop that is consumed in the 
United States. No honest man or woman can ask him to 
sell for less than it costs him to produce. Then he wants the 
FPrazier-Lemke refinance bill. That is all and that is just. 

Do you know that during the last 5 years one farmer out of 
every six lost his farm by mortgage foreclosure, tax sale, or 
forced sale? Do you know that the price of agricultural 
commodities were very near the level they reached in 1932? 
In my own State we were selling potatoes for 12 cents a 
bushel. That was 1 cent lower than they were in 1932. We 
were selling oats for 16 cents a bushel and corn for 30 cents a 
bushel. 

I have not yet discovered a single Member of Congress who 
honestly is for the bill and who does not secretly wish its 
defeat. Not a single farm organization now defends this bill. 
Even Ed O'Neil, of the Farm Bureau, whom we once suspected 
of being the bill’s daddy, now disowns this monstrosity. The 
truth is that both the Senate and the House Agricultural 
Committees have Wallace’s bear by the tail and do not know 
how to let go. 





Why I Am a Democrat—Wage and Hour Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. McGRATH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 21, 1937 
Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, when a person establishes 


and maintains membership in an organized political party he | 


can quite frequently claim no better reason than that his an- 
cestors were members of that party or that he lives in a 
particular section of our country. I can claim neither of 
these reasons as a basis for my membership in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

As a young man, I had charge of a gang of workmen em- 
ployed by one of our largest American corporations. In the 
depression of the 1890’s these men were working for wages 
barely above the starvation level, and I knew that at that 
time the corporation was making a profit. The men threat- 
ened to strike, but I persuaded them to wait until I could 
present their cases to the executives of the company. I told 
the superintendent of the plant what I knew concerning the 
distress caused by the low wages. I pleaded with him for an 
additional 25 cents per day in order that the families might 
have bread, at least, upon their tables. I was informed that 
a raise in pay was contrary to the policy of the company 
and that if the men were not satisfied with their wages plenty 
of other men could be secured to replace them. 

Almost immediately after this I was called to the office 
and advised that, as a part of my duties, I should see that 
all of the employees working under me understood that it 
was the policy of the company to support the Republican 
ticket and to vote for the candidates of that party. I was 
also advised that successful political manipulation of these 
men was a requisite for holding my own job. 

I searched for the party which would offer a political anti- 
dote, and I became convinced that the Democratic Party 
presented the most effective channel for service in the in- 
terests of the common man, I do not regret that decision. 

I was delighted when the Democratic platform of 1936 con- 
tained a definite pledge for wage and hour legislation. In 
the campaign I made the party pledge my own personal 
pledge and I received the overwhelming support of the people 
of my district. I was returned to the Seventy-fifth Congress 
to carry out that pledge, and I expect to continue my efforts 
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until a proper and real protection is thrown around those 
who are compelled to work brutally long hours for wages 
which make it impossible for the workers to maintain a 
decent standard of living for themselves and for their 
families. 

I have by no means regarded the measure pending in the 
House of Representatives as thoroughly satisfactory, but I 
did regard the measure as a step in the right direction. I 
was deeply disappointed by the emasculating amendments 
which were tied on the bill by those who were opposed to 
any regulation of wages and hours. 

As far as I am concerned, I do not regard the recommittal 
of this bill to the Committee on Labor as a deathblow. I 
refuse to accept such a verdict. At the regular session I 
intend aggressively to support that wage and hour legislation 
which, in my judgment, will most effectively protect the hon- 
est employer from his chiseling competitors and which will 
enable labor—whether organized or unorganized—to live in 
accordance with American standards of decency and self- 
respect. 


National Mediation Board 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. KENNEY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 14, 1937 


Mr. KENNEY. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and FPoreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives I have followed with much interest the 
activities of the National Mediation Board under the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Because it has functioned so smoothly, few 
fully recognize the efficient service of this Board under 
that act and the predecessor boards under the predecessor 
acts. The very fact that in the largest industry in the 
country there has been freedom from serious interruption 
due to labor troubles since the year 1922, speaks volumes 
for the success of the fundamental theory underlying that 
legislation, but it is by no means attributable wholly to the 
legislation. Had it not been implemented by a personnel 
understanding, sympathetic, and capable of the discharge 
of the functions of the Board created by that act, it would 
nevertheless have failed to produce favorable results. 

With the passing of the late James W. Carmalt, its Chair- 
man, the Board, the industry, and the country have suffered 
a great loss. It is imperative that Mr. Carmalt’s successor 
be one highly qualified to discharge the functions of that 
office. It requires first, at least, acquaintanceship with the 
parties to the disputes likely to come before the Board. But 
this is not enough. It requires also confidence of the parties 
in the impartiality of the Board members. 

Mr. George A. Cook, long secretary of the Board and its 
predecessor boards, is undisputably the most qualified man 
that could be selected. Those intimately familiar with the 
functioning of the Board know that Mr. Cook often becomes 
and constitutes the Board when the members are in various 
parts of the country settling controversies imminently 
threatening the interruption of commerce. Even in the ab- 
sence of its members the Board functions; and it functions 
solely by and due wholly to Mr. Cook’s extraordinary ability 
to handle the parties having problems; his gift of con- 
tacting and presenting to the individual Board members the 
fundamentals of the problems, and a high degree of good 
judgment in solving or staying situations until the Board 
can act. 

I know of no one who would make a more worthy suc- 
cessor to Mr. Carmalt, who gave so much, possibly to the 
hastening of his own end, toward the accomplishment of an 
ideal which perhaps few others than those who have come 
into intimate contact with interstate commerce can under- 
stand. 
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Andresen, August H_-.------- Red Wing, Minn. 
Andrews, Walter G__..--~--~-- Buffalo, N. Y. 
Arendt, LOGEC Cuccccccnccosnd Melvin, Ill. 
Arnold, Laurence F_-__--_.---- Newton, Ill. 
Ashbrook, William A__----.-- | Johnstown, Ohio. 
Atkinson, Richard M__------- Nashville, Tenn. 
Bn6On, ROWED Bisco sc ccennne. Old Westbury, N. Y. 
Bankhead, William B__------- Jasper, Ala. 
Barden, Graham A-_-_--~--~----~ New Bern, N.C. 
Barts, WiuUA Desccnncndccu- St. Albans, N. Y. 
i itihicnticiinicnsl New York City, N. Y. 
pT Re Salem, Mass. 
Beam, Barty Pinca cccancaes Chicago, Ill. 
po A | Se ore Williamsville, N. Y. 
BO, Ge. a cccocsactatndi dekientien Kansas City, Mo. 
Bernhard, JOM Becnkacuese.s. Eveleth, Minn. 
Bierman, PP ec cncdacinnnd Decorah, Iowa. 
Bigelow, Herbert S__..------- Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Binderup, Charles G____------ Minden, Nebr. 
Bland, Schuyler Otis___..---~-. Newport News, Va. 
pes ee New York City, N. Y. 
Boehne, John W., Jr._.....--- Evansville, Ind. 
Boileau, Gerald J_.......~-.--. Wausau, Wis. 
Boland, Patrick J........<<<«<-. Scranton, Pa. 
BRON, SNORT Stim tea Seminole, Okla. 
TOnet, TLAOM io... .enskadods« Quincy, Il. 
Boykin, Pram W occncsncanss- Mobile, Ala. 
BOPist, OME Dt ccnwacecseduns New York City, N. Y. 
Bradley, Michael J_---------- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brewster, Ralph O_.....--.-- Dexter, Maine. 
Poe A eee Shreveport, La. 
SE, Fr ON renin een vdicenceertbiaiinnel Elberton, Ga. 
po Mg eee Vacaville, Calif. 
I i geo Siren abaraceben ais Crookston, Minn., R. F. D. 
Buckley, Charles A_....--..-- New York City, N. Y. 
Bulwinkle, Alfred L_.-------- Gastonia, N.C. 
Burch. Trees GC... 2260s Martinsville, Va. 
GIN, RINE Bihcctnciecensncnceesnsmnsnis | Williston, N. Dak. 
VEE, VEE DB ciccccacnnns Loudonville, N. Y. 


1 Elected Nov. 2, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the 
death (in preceding session) of Theodore A. Peyser. 





Caldwell, Millard F 
Cannon, Clarence 

Cannon, Raymond J__-----~-- 
COMO, PU cat ec scwcua 
Carter, Alt Te. n.nceacuucaan 
Cartwright, Wilburn 
+  @ , |. 6} Eee 
CORSO, JORGE Te cccmmsemcane 
Cellier, Bmanuel...o. ccna 

Champion, Edwin V___--_-__- 
Chandler, Walter______-__- 

eo a 
COPCT, FUT Bina nnn kana 
Citron, William M 
Clark, D. Worth 
Clark, J. Bayard 
Clason, Charles R_- 
Claypool, Harold K___________ 
Cluett, E. Harold_........_- ¥ 
Cochran, John J 
a gy eee 
Comes, dO BM ... ccnkewcn secs. 
Colden, Charles J 
Cunt. We. Biers a ei. 
Cole, William P., Jr 
Cen, Pee Mee a cn Se 
Colmer, William M____-___- 

Connery, Lawrence J.*_ ‘ 
Coony, Haren Bho cn. wenn 

CINE Ie ciate enicienh is inte ence 
Costello, John M...........- 

3 4 ee ee 
eo ee eee tee 
CYSWrerG, Prec fe: 2. Se 
Creal, Edward W___...--_---- 
COONS, CIE Pecan 
CGRRET, FEI Benen nnn 
Crowe, Eugene B............. 

CO eg Fe aes ctcecenctnrenterenen secs 
Culkin, Francis D 
Cullen, Thomas H 


5S Cummings. Pred......ce<0<-<-=- 
i+ Curley, Edward W_._.---.--- a 


Daly, J. Barrwooe_. ........... 
RR TOI sia enistiiciceciittnerne 
Demiey,, JOR aoa cn 


OF THE SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


Home post office 


Milton, Fla. 
Elsberry, Mo. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Concordia, Kans. 
Oakland, Calif. 
McAlester, Okla. 
Custer, S. Dak. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Peoria, Il. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Paris, Ky. 
Evanston, Il. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, 
Troy, N. Y 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chadron, Nebr. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
San Pedro, Calif. 
Bath, N. Y. 
Towson, Md. 
Meridian, Miss. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Nashville, N.C. 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Camilla, Ga. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Hodgenville, Ky. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bedford, Ind. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Port Collins, Colo. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Alma, Ga. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Elected Sept. 28, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the 
death (in preceding session) of William P. Connery, Jr 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Names and post-office addresses of Members of the House of Representatives—Continued 


Name Home post office Name Home post office 















Dempsey, John J............- Santa Fe, N. Mex. EEE Spangler, Pa. 
DeMuth, Peter J.........--_-_- Pittsburgh, Pa. i Starke, Fla. 
DeRouen, René L__---------~|] Ville Platte, La. || Greenwood, Arthur H____----. | Washington, Ind. 













Dickstein, Samuel___....----- New York City, N. Y. | Greever, Paul R....-.-..-.--- | Cody, Wyo. 

Dhes, Battin... cecinden kat | Orange, Tex. | Gregory, Noble J_.......-----. | Mayfield, Ky. 
Diet, Fe Da cinenninennsnn | Detroit, Mich. | Geiiith, John KH ............. | Slidell, La. 
Dirksen, Everett M_.--------- | Pekin, Tl. || Griswold, Glenn__.......-.-- | Peru, Ind. 

Disney, Wesley E..-.-.--.---- | Tulsa, Okla. , Gages, U. Gi... ..c.a stinenie | Kansas City, Kans, 
Ditter, J. William_.......-..- | Ambler, Pa. || Gwynne, John W___----_----- Waterloo, Iowa. 
oe eee Cincinnati, Ohio. Be, 2 Red Lion, Pa. 
Dockweiler, John F__--------- | Los Angeles, Calif. |. Halleck, Charles A.......sss..- Rensselaer, Ind. 
Dondero, George A__--------- | Royal Oak, Mich. | Hamilton, Norman R-_-------- | Portsmouth, Va. 




































































Dorsey, Frank J. G.......---- Philadelphia, Pa. | Hancock, Clarence E_.--_----. | Syracuse, N. Y. 
Doughton, Robert L_.-------- Laurel Springs, N.C. | Hancock, Frank. .....- ~~~. Oxford, N.C. 
eins. PIE 6 nn nccncnnenncn: Utica, N. Y. Harieesiyron B........«..+. Dayton, Ohio. 
Dowell, Cassius C_......---.-- Des Moines, Iowa. Harrington, Vincent F_______- | Sioux City, Iowa. 
pee, Wa........-....-.--. | Holly Springs, Miss. | Hart, Edward J_------------.. | Jersey City, N. J. 
EO I tineniabbnncnns | Philadelphia, Pa. Harter, Dow Wesscccdi-...-..- Akron, Ohio. 
Drewry, Patrick H_....-----. | Petersburg, Va. | Hartley, Fred A., Jr__________- Kearny, N. J. 
Driver, William J..........--.; Osceola, Ark. Havenner, Franck R__--.----_- San Francisco, Calif. 
Duncan, Richard M_--------- St. Joseph, Mo. Healey, Arthur... 0c ons saue- Somerville, Mass. 
Dunn, Matthew A__---------- Mount Oliver, Pittsburgh, Pa. || Hendricks, Joe__.___________- De Land, Fla. 
Raton, Chertet ths, ..ninmnnccida | Plainfield, N. J. | Hennings, Thomas C., Jr____-_- | St. Louis, Mo. 
Eberharter, Herman P__------ | Pittsburgh, Pa. | Mieeins. Joan Ps ccsiicisiinn oe Boston, Mass. 
Bokert, Charset Biocsncnnenas> Beaver, Pa. || Hildebrandt, Fred H___.-.__-_- Watertown, S. Dak. 
Edmiston, Andrew----..------ | Weston, W. Va. Det, ete... aiiiccunh ee. Prosser, Wash. 
Eicher, Badward C..<i<n6s<+> Washington, Iowa. | Nae ee ae Montgomery, Ala. 
Ellenbogen, Henry_---------- Pittsburgh, Pa. Seed, Sebert Pheer. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
batt: RiC0OE Fo xs. -rincninionass- Tulare, Calif. Thebes BOM. 2..nndedk ais: Selma, Ala, 
Engel, Albert J_.__.-----------| Muskegon, Mich. Hoffman, Clare E_..........-- Allegan, Mich. 
Englebright, Harry L__------~- | Nevada City, Calif. | Holmes, Pehr G............-- Worcester, Mass. 
Evans, Marcellus H_---------- | Brooklyn, N. Y. Honeyman, Mrs. Nan W__-_---. Portland, Oreg. 
Padéis, Chavies Losin nccsemnnid- | Waynesburg, Pa. |) Hook, Prank Wis aseiusciiscnend< Ironwood, Mich, 
ly ef | Auburn, Ind. Hope, Clifferd Re ccc ccndusace. Garden City, Kans. 
Persson, Pill énnt-niiasacnti Woodward, Okla. | Houston, John M...0<..s<.<<.- Newton, Kans. 
Fernandez, Joachim O----.--- | New Orleans, La. oll, Merlin... theses ees. Black River Falls, Wis. 
Wish. Bamiltoeins<onccscninna- Garrison, N. Y. Hunter, John Fu. it~....-.~- Toledo, Ohio. 
Fitzgerald, William J__.--....| Norwich, Conn. Imhoff, Lawrence E____._____ St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
Fitzpatrick, James M_-..-.---- New York City, N. Y. o> A ae San Diego, Calif. 
Flaherty, Thomas A.*_...----- Boston, Mass. || Jacobsen, William S......._-_- Clinton, Iowa. 
Flannagan, John W., Jr------- Bristol, Va. |, Semen, PO 56 eis Livingston, Ala. 
Flannery, J. Harold.__------- | Pittston, Pa. | Jarrett, Benjamin___________- Farrell, Pa. 
Fleger, Anthony A_---------- | Parma, Cleveland, Ohio. | Jenckes, Mrs. Virginia E_____-_ Terre Haute, Ind. 
Pletcher, Brooks....u.csocenn- Marion, Ohio. Jenkins, Thomas A__-...--_-_- Ironton, Ohio. 
Porandl, Aime J. cninncnnasmocs Central Falls, R. I. | Jenks, Arthur Bus........-.- Manchester, N. H. 
Ford, Aaron Lane_-__--------- Ackerman, Miss. || Johnson, Dewey W_.--------- Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ford, THOMAS Fic nnicwennnnst4 Los Angeles, Calif. || Johnson, George W_.-.----~-~_- Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Prey, Oliver W ..<camatinonwnd= Allentown, Pa. Fema. Behe ii) cetinasincin Anadarko, Okla. 
ee | Carlinville, Il. | Johnson, Luther A___-...---- Corsicana, Tex. 
Fuller, Claude A......--.----- | Eureka Springs, Ark. Johnson, Lyndon B........--- Johnson City, Tex. 
Fulmer, Hampton P__.-.----- Orangeburg, S.C. | Jones, Marvin.....-.s2s<+..- Amarillo, Tex. 
Ganshie. Malet B2 acanotmncu Larchmont, N. Y. ee, JOR... nncisichécvceteetionet« Bluefield, W. Va. 
Gambrill, Stephen W--------- Laurel, Md. || Keller, Kent E..............- Ava, Ill. 
Garrett, ClyGe Le.ciscenccnncs | Eastland, Tex. | Kelly, Edward A_-........-_- Chicago, Ill. 
Gasque, Allard H_..-.-------- | Florence, S.C. || Kelly, George B__......-.---- Rochester, N. Y. 
Gavagan, Joseph A__--.------ | New York City, N. Y. | Kennedy, Ambrose J.....----. | Baltimore, Md. 
Gearhart, Bertrand W_------- | Fresno, Calif. | Kennedy, Martin J__.-------- | New York City, N. Y. 
Gehrmann, Bernard J_.-.----- | Mellen, Wis., R. F. D. Kenney, Edward A__...--.--- Cliffside Park, N. J. 
Gifford, Charles L.......-~.-- Cotuit, Mass. Keogh, Eugene J_.........-.-- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gilchrist, Fred C............<- | Laurens, Iowa. | Kerr, John Th ..ssi.nteodénnninsié~ Warrenton, N.C. 
Gildea, James H__..-...------| Coaldale, Pa. || Kinzer, J. Roland__........-- Lancaster, Pa. 
Gingery, DOR s.cs qn citieigemmitim Clearfield, Pa. | Kirwan, Michael J_.......---. Youngstown, Ohio. 
Goldsborough, T. Alan_...-~-- | Denton, Md. Kitchens, Wade H_-.......--- Magnolia, Ark. 
Gray, Minky Hncncsdcctenotiets | Connersville, Ind. Kleberg, Richard M__-.-...-- Corpus Christi, Tex. 
‘Elected Dec. 14, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the * Resigned Sept. 30, 1937. 
resignation (in preceding session) of John P. Higgins. *Died Oct. 29, 1937. 


*Elected Nov. 2, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the 
resignation (in preceding session) of Charles D. Millard. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 7 


Names and post-office addresses of Members of the House of Representatives—Continued 





Name Home post office 








SO: DUNE Bak cintiniccemema | Celina, Ohio. 
Enifin, Prank C........ccanns | Napoleon, Ohio. 
Oo. SO ES St. Cloud, Minn. 
Kocialkowski, Leo___....---~- | Chicago, Il. 
Kopplemann, Herman P__---- | Hartford, Conn. 
Bremer, CHOATIGs .ncccacnuse= | Los Angeles, Calif. 
VERS PO 0 on cnc ncccncneted Benson, Minn. 
Lambertson, William P__..--- | Fairview, Kans. 
Lambeth, J. Walter__...------ Thomasville, N.C. 
Lamneck, Arthur P__..------- Columbus, Ohio. 
Lanham, Prits G.........c.0<.-~= Fort Worth, Tex. 
Lanzetta, James J.......----- New York City, N. Y. 
Larrabee, William H_.--.--~--- New Palestine, Ind. 
Lee, Clarence F...wn..n<..c0s== Santa Rosa, Calif. 
TAS, GHEtS Tho tc cncnsn—- | Veradale, Wash. 
Lemke, William__.......--.-- Fargo, N. Dak. 
TAO, JOR cncicnmendnne Dearborn, Mich. 
Rae DIG Oc nncicmacncndnwn Cumberland, Md. 
Lewis, Lawrence.............--- | Denver, Colo. 
Tee TAG Mie sccccescmiowns: Sandwich, Il. 
TORE, Bia ccc cncisnncadccces | Afton, N. Y. 
Lucas, Scott W.. ..ccnnncnaans Havana, Ill. 

E00, TOUT. ok cc cctacwonces Waltham, Mass. 
Luckey, Henry C...........-- Lincoln, Nebr. 
pe Indianapolis, Ind. 
TA: FE So ticnnncecmonnd Escanaba, Mich. 
Maas, Melvin J_-------------- | St. Paul, Minn. 
McAndrews, James___..------ Chicago, Il. 
McClellan, John L....-.------ Malvern, Ark. 
McCormack, John W-_----~---- | Boston, Mass. 
Berariane, W Da ..ncccnnnnas Graham, Tex. 
McGehee, Dan R_-_----------- | Meadville, Miss. 
McGranery, James P_-.--~-~----, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MoeGrath, Join J..........<2=<- | San Mateo, Calif. 
McGroarty, John S__--.------ | Tujunga, Calif. 
McKeough, Raymond S_------ | Chicago, Ill. 
McLaughlin, Charles F_.---~--. | Omaha, Nebr. 
McLean, Donald H___..------ | Elizabeth, N. J. 
McMillan, Thomas S___.----- | Charleston, S. C. 
McReynolds, Sam D__----~--- Chattanooga, Tenn. 
McSweeney, John_-_--.-------. Wooster, Ohio. 
Magnuson, Warren G__-_------ Seattle, Wash. 
Mahon, G. Heyward, Jr__.---- Greenville, S. C. 
Mahon, George H_~~~~~----~-- Colorado, Tex. 
Maloney, Paul H...........-- New Orleans, La. 
Mansfield, Joseph J__...----- Columbus, Tex. 
| ean | Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ena | Pueblo, Colo. 
Martin, Joseph W., Jr__------ North Attleboro, Mass. 
Dest: NOR Me icc cnncnwens Oglesby, Il. 
Massingale, Sam C......~~---/ Cordell, Okla. 
Maverick, Maury-........~-~-- | San Antonio, Tex. 
DEAS, ADGTOW J cn nccncncnnns«: | Prestonburg, Ky. 
Mead, James M_........-..-- | Buffalo, N. Y. 
pS | Danville, Il. 
Merritt, Matthew J_.....--~--- Flushing, N. Y. 
Michener, Earl C...........--- Adrian, Mich. 
Millard, Charles D?_...----~-- Tarrytown, N. Y. 
: ee . Searcy, Ark. 
CE Monroe, La. 
Mitchell, Arthur W__.-------- Chicago, Ill. 
Mitchell, John R_..---------- | Cookeville, Tenn. 
I ica ieteimenepeate Douglassville, Pa. 
Mosier, Harold G__.....------ |} Cleveland, Ohio. 


Resigned Aug. 19, 1937. Vacancy not filled during first and 
second sessions of this Congress. 
7 Resigned Sept. 29, 1937. 


Name Home post office 


Mott, James Wo. nncncncnsacas 
Mouton, Robert L 


Salem, Oreg. 
Lafayette, La. 


pe ee Beaver, Utah. 
| Murdock, John R_______-_-_-- _.| Tempe, Ariz. 
Nelson, William L........___-_ Columbia, Mo. 








PS i esiedes cn tasectthtensenceiaseiniacenit 
Norton, Mrs. Mary T_..._-_--- 


Eufaula, Okla. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


| O’Brien, George D___.._._--_-- Detroit, Mich. 
O'Brien, Temes J .2.ccccccnon Chicago, Il. 
O'Connell, GG0te dq 2. dns Butte, Mont. 
O’Connell, John M____._____- Westerly, R. I. 
O'Connor, James PF. ........... | Livingston, Mont . 
948 a. a ee | New York City, N. Y. 
O’Day, Mrs. Caroline___.__--_- Rye, N. Y. 
Crenty, Cee Bie os cence West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Carer JeeeGs a South Portland, Maine. 
O’Malley, Thomas___....--_--- Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sr, Se asi cictcncreenteents Louisville, Ky. 
O’Neill, Edward L___...__-___- Newark, N. J. 
Orzvole, Doneie Es... ... ...<<<~ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Owen, Emmett M___....----- Griffin, Ga. 
a aa as ao cite tac ctctreneee Americus, Ga. 
Palmisano, Vincent L___-_--- Baltimore, Md. 
Parsons, Ciao V q .<.cc0ncnn nae Golconda, Il. 
Patman, Wright............... Texarkana, Tex. 
Patrick, Luther____-_ Birmingham, Ala. 
Patterson, Edward W____----~- Pittsburg, Kans. 
oo SE eee Crockett, Tex. 
Pearson, Herron Jackson, Tenn. 


gp Ailey, Ga. 
Peterson, J. Hardin... -_~. Lakeland, Fla. 
Pettengill, Samuel B______-_~- South Bend, Ind. 
Pfeifer, Joseph L_........_.-_ | Brooklyn, N. Y. 

|| Phillips, Alfred N., Jr________- Stamford, Conn. 
Pierce, Walter M__..________-_ La Grande, Oreg. 
Plumley, Charles A___.______-_ Northfield, Vt. 
Uf eS Waco, Tex. 
ig |: eS ne | Highland, Ohio, 
POPIG, TA EO cccccciccnmneiinn Trenton, N. J. 
I GIN Si acest ccrecincicacsaioman | Braddock, Pa. 
a | Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 
Ramsay, Robert L........ _.-_- Follansbee, W. Va. 
Ramspeck, Robert__......_-- | Atlanta, Ga. 

| Randolph, Jennings._...._.___| Elkins, W. Va. 

| Rankin, Joim B............... | Tupelo, Miss. 
Bs it csiaiicsindceptinsceineen | Bonham, Tex. 
Peete, Bi. COrrens nn. nnccnnen- Johnson City, Tenn. 
Reed, Chauncey W___..------ West Chicago, Il. 

BIO Pins tetincrancnctencinss sche | Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Feces, BUWATG Fi nen ccaton Emporia, Kans. 

| Reilly, Miched K................. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

eee OI Woolrich, Pa. 

|| Richards, James P___________| Lancaster, S. C, 
Rigney, Hugh M_-__...--__--_- | Arthur, Ill. 
Robertson, A. Willis........_- Lexington, Va. 
i ee | Provo, Utah. 
Robsion, John M_.....-.-.-.- | Barbourville, Ky. 


Rockefeller, Lewis K.*_________| Chatham, N. Y. 
Rogers, Mrs. Edith Nourse____.| Lowell, Mass. 


ec ccicnitincenenniicnininidiatiued Oklahoma City, Okla. 
| Romjue, Milton A____________| Macon, Mo. 

Rutherford, Albert G_________ | Honesdale, Pa. 

Be BN OE accincnccsietietcmeissenticnsnctecnl South St. Paul, Minn. 


Sabath, Adolph J_.._._______ | 


* Resigned Nov. 15, 1937. 
of Congress. 

*Elected Nov. 2, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the 
death (in preceding session) of Philip A. Goodwin. 


Chicago, Il. 


Vacancy not filled during this session 





Name 





Sauthoff, Harry 
Schaefer, Edwin M 
Schneider, George J 
Schuetz, Leonard W 
Schulte, William T 
Scott, Byron N 
Scrugham, James G 
Secrest, Robert T 
Seger, George N 
Shafer, Paul W 
Shanley, James A 
Shannon, Joseph B 
Sheppard, Harry R 
Short, Dewey 
Simpson, Richard M 
Sirovich, William I 
Smith, Clyde H 
Smith, Gomer’ 
Smith, Howard W 
Smith, J. Joseph 
Smith, Joe L 
Smith, Martin F 
Snell, Bertrand H 
Snyder, J. Buell 
Somers, Andrew L 
South, Charles L 
Sparkman, John J 
Spence, Brent 
Stack, Michael J 
Starnes, Joe 
Steagall, Henry B 
Stefan, Karl 
Sullivan, Christopher D 
Sumners, Hatton W 
Sutphin, William H 
Sweeney, Martin L 
Swope, Guy J 
Taber, John 
Tarver, Malcolm C 
Taylor, Edward T 
Taylor, J. Will 


Dimond, Anthony J 


Iglesias, Santiago 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Names and post-office addresses of Members of the House of Representatives—Continued 


Home post office 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 

| Detroit, Mich. 

| Canton, 'Tex. 

| Richmond, Va. 

| Madison, Wis. 
Belleville, Il. 

| Appleton, Wis. 

| Chicago, Il. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Reno, Nev. 

| Caldwell, Ohio. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Battle Creek, Mich, 
| New Haven, Conn. 
| Kansas City, Mo. 
Yucaipa, Calif. 
Galena, Mo. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Skowhegan, Maine. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Waterbury, Conn. 

| Beckley, W. Va. 

| Hoquiam, Wash. 
Potsdam, N. Y. 
Perryopolis, Pa. 

| Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Coleman, Tex. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guntersville, Ala. 
Ozark, Ala. 
Norfolk, Nebr. 

New York City, N. Y. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Matawan, N. J. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

| Harrisburg, Pa. 

| Auburn, N. Y. 

| Dalton, Ga. 

| Glenwood Springs, Colo. 
| La Follette, Tenn. 








Name 


Taylor, John C 
Teigan, Henry G 


| Terry, David D 


Thom, William R 


| Thomas, Albert 
| Thomas, J. Parneil 


Thomason, Ewing 
Thompson, Chester 
Thurston, Lloyd 
Tinkham, George Holden 


| Tobey, Charles W 

| Tolan, John H 

| Towey, Frank W.., Jr 
| Transue, Andrew J 

| Treadway, Allen T 


Turner, Clarence W 
Umstead, William B 
Vincent, Beverly M 
Vinson, Carl 
Vinson, Fred M 


|| Voorhis, H. Jerry 


Wadsworth, James W 
Wallgren, Monrad C 


|| Walter, Francis E 


Warren, Lindsay C 
Wearin, Otha D 
Weaver, Zebulon 
Welch, Richard J 
Wene, Elmer H 
West, Milton H 
Whelchel, B. Frank 
White, Compton I 


| White, Dudley A 


Whittington, William M 


|| Wigglesworth, Richard B 


| Wilcox, J. Mark 


|| Williams, Clyde 


Withrow, Gardner R 
Wolcott, Jesse P 


| Wolfenden, James 
| Wolverton, Charles A 


Wood, Reuben T 


| Woodruff, Roy O 


|| Woodrum, Clifton A 
| Zimmerman, Orville 


DELEGATES 


| Valdez, Alaska. 
| 


King, Samuel W 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONERS 


Santurce, P. R. 


4 Elected Nov. 2, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the 
death (in preceding session) of Andrew J. Montague. 


| 
Paredes, Quintin 


Home post office 


| Anderson, S. C. 

| Minneapolis, Minn. 

| Little Rock, Ark. 
Canton, Ohio. 
Houston, Tex. 
Allendale, N. J. 

| El Paso, Tex. 
Rock Island, Il. 

| Osceola, Iowa. 

| Boston, Mass. 
Temple, N. H. 
Oakland, Calif. 

| Caldwell, N. J. 

Flint, Mich. 

Stockbridge, Mass. 

Waverly, Tenn. 

Durham, N.C. 

Brownsville, Ky. 

Milledgeville, Ga. 

Ashland, Ky. 

San Dimas, Calif. 

| Geneseo, N. Y. 

Everett, Wash. 

Easton, Pa. 

| Washington, N.C. 

Hastings, Iowa. 

Asheville, N.C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Vineland, N. J. 

Brownsville, Tex. 

Gainesville, Ga. 

| Clark Fork, Idaho. 

| Norwalk, Ohio. 
Greenwood, Miss. 
Milton, Mass. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Hillsboro, Mo. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

| Port Huron, Mich, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Merchantville, N. J. 

| Springfield, Mo. 

| Bay City, Mich. 

| Roanoke, Va. 

| Kennett, Mo. 





Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Bangued, Abra, P. I. 


? Elected Dec. 10, 1937, to fill the unexpired term caused by the 
death (in preceding session) of Robert P. Hill. 
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INDEX TO THE PROCEEDINGS 


SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, NOVEMBER 15, 1937, TO DECEMBER 21, 1937 


ACKERLY, R. S., a telegram relative to the pending farm bill re- 
ceived from, 734. 


ACRET, GEORGE EDWARD, charges filed against the National 
Bituminous Coal Commission by, 253. 


ACTON, BLANCHE, pension (see bill H. R. 8708). 


ACTS OF CONGRESS, article relative to constitutionality of a 
popular referendum as applied to, 1314. 
ADAMS, ALVA B. (a Senator from Colorado). 

Attended, 3. 

Address on the subject Government Purchase of American- 
Produced Silver, delivered by (Appendix, 418). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 287): to amend, 586, 1377. 
Imposition of taxes (H. R. 6215): to amend, 25. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Buffalo and elk of the Wind Cave National Park: to dispose 
of surplus (see bill S. 3086), 802. 

Constitutionality of acts of State legislatures: to provide for 
intervention by States in cases involving (see bill S. 3069), 
494. 

National Park Service: to extend authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant privileges and permits to all 
lands and buildings under jurisdiction of (see bill S. 
$025), 105. 

Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 818, 820, 919, 926, 1072, 1338, 1340, 1342, 
1343, 1373, 1377, 1444, 1445, 1446, 1447, 1448, 1451, 1455, 
1456, 1521, 1522, 1527, 1540, 1611, 1612, 1641, 1642, 1657, 
1708, 1710, 1712, 1714, 1756. 

Appropriations, 1445, 1446, 1447. 

Benefit payments, 1756. 

Coinage of silver, 219, 925. 

Corn, 1072. 

Cotton certificates, 1377. 

Domestic allotment plan, 1611, 1612. 

Farm bill, 337, 340. 

Limitation of appropriations, 1521, 1522. 

Parity payments, 919, 1444, 1445, 1447, 1456, 1521, 1522. 

Soil-conservation program, 919. 

Sugar treaty, 1946, 1950, 1954. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
ADAMS, NETTA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8498). 


ADAMS, WILBUR L. (late a Representative from Delaware). 
Death of, 978. 
Tribute to the memory of the late, 978. 
ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, text of a declaration of 
principles, 1937. 


ADELBERGER, H. W., JR., relief (see bill H. R. 8377). 
ADJOURNMENT, to adjourn December 21, 1937, sine die (see H. Con. 
Res. 28*). 


ADMINISTRATION AND BUSINESS, address delivered by Jesse H. 
Jones, Chairman of the Reconstruction Pinance Corpora- 
tion, on the subject of (Appendix, 269). 
“ADMINISTRATION AND ITS JUDICIAL CONTROL,” address de- 
livered by Senator Logan at Kansas City, Mo., entitled 
(Appendix, 34). 
AGENCIES OF THE GOVERNMENT, remarks in House relative 
to the proposed elimination of certain, 200. 
“AGRARIAN JUSTICE,” speech delivered by Thomas Paine in 1796 
entitled (Appendix, 349). 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1937, extend time for 
filing claims for refund of taxes paid under (see bill 
H. R. 8408). 
Bill to amend with respect to apples (see bill H. R. 8783). 
Remarks in House and statistics relative to, 710, 711, 712, 
713 (Appendix, 430). 
Statistics relative to payments under, 614, 615. 
Table showing savings that would have been effected by the 
graduated scale proposed, 1348, 1349. 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, list of pay- 
ments over $10,000 made public by, 1349 (Appendix, 389). 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE OF NEW MEXICO, authorizing the 
sale of certain lands to (see bill H. R. 8346). 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM, statistics relative 
to payments made under, 616. 
AGRICULTURAL FINANCING INSTITUTIONS, table showing loans 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to, 887. 


The * indicates bills acted upon. 


| AGRICULTURAL INCOME, letter from the Federal Trade Com- 

mission transmitting report of inquiry concerning, 19, 22. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR, amend the Social Security Act with 
respect to (see bill H. R. 8578). 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, remarks in House relative to impor- 
tation of competitive, 241. 
Statistics relative to prices of, 1048. 


AGRICULTURE, address over the radio delivered by Senator Pope 
on the subject of stabilized farming (Appendix, 297). 
Address over the radio delivered by Senator Reynolds on 

the subject of agricultural relief (Appendix, 356). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Coffce 
of Nebraska, relative to the livestock industry, 13. 

Address over the radio delivered by Henry A. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, entitled “Agriculture, Business, 
Labor, and Government” (Appendix, 353) 

Address delivered by Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of 
State, at the State convention of the Wisconsin Farmers 
Union at Madison, Wis., on the subject of agriculture and 
trade agreements program, 131. 

Address over the radio delivered by Edward A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent, American Farm Bureau Federation, relative to Gov- 
ernment control of agricultural production (Appendix, 
296). 

Amendments in Senate to bill (S. 2787) providing for an 
adequate and balanced flow of the major agricultural com- 
“modities in interstate and foreign commerce, 328, 383, 421, 
498, 533, 586, 619, 722, 802, 835, 870, 898, 981, 1057, 1129, 
1212, 1312, 1351, 1419, 1520, 1562, 1658. 

Amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) to limit to $500,000,- 
000 the ultimate expenditures for, 1442. 

Amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) 
ment contracts, 1638. 

Amendment in Senate as a substitute for bill (S. 2787) to 
be known as the Agricultural Equality Act of 1937, 1703, 
1765. 

Amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) to establish four 
regional research laboratories for the development of in- 
dustrial uses for agricultural products, 1722. 

Amendment in House in the nature of a substitute for the 
bill (H. R. 8505) providing for an adequate and balanced 
flow of agricultural commodities in interstate commerce, 
1283. 

Article by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, en- 
titled “A Balanced Abundance and the Ever-Normal Gran- 
ary” (Appendix, 79). 

Article by Dorothy Thompson concerning the farm bill (Ap- 
pendix, 553). 

Article from the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller relative to the 
pending farm bill (Appendix, 314). 

Bills to regulate in interstate and foreign commerce (sce 
bills H. R. 8501, 8505, 8521, 8522) 

Bills to provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce (see bills S. 2787*; H. R. 8505). 

Bill to provide for crop production loans in 1938 (see bill 
S. 3011, 3043*; H. R. 8436). 

Bill to stabilize agricultural prices (see bill S. 3013) 

Bill to provide parity prices and crop insurance for certain 
agricultural commodities (see bill H. R. 8581). 

Communication from Fred Brenckman relative to the farm 
bill (H. R. 8505), 588, 886 (Appendix, 262). 

Correspondence betwéen Senator Smathers and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture relative to the bill (S. 2787) to provide 
an adequate and balanced flow of the major agricultural 
commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 1645 

Editorial from Wallace’s Farmer relative to hearings on the 
farm. bill, 904. 

Editorial from the Washington Post entitled “Two Dan- 
gerous Farm Bills,” 886. 

Editorial from the Washington Star entitled “The Puzzling 
Farm Bill,” 887. 

Estimates of sales value of specified articles derivable from 
one bale of cotton, 531. 

Excerpts from bill (S. 2787) relative to the power of the Sec- 
retary to be conferred under the said bill, 876. 

Excerpt from Senate Report 1295 on bill (S. 2787) entitled 
“Money and Prices,” 405. 

Joint resolution to amend the Constitution granting Con- 
gress the power to regulate production of farm products 
(see H. J. Res. 518). 


See “History of Bills” 9 
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AGRICULTURE—Continued. 

Letter from the President to Senator Barkley relative to 
available appropriations for, 423. 

Letter from Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, relative to 
restoration of foreign markets for American agricultural 
surpluses, 233 (Appendix, 87). 

Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture concerning the bill 
(S. 2787) known as the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1937, 724. 

Letter from E. R. Eastman relative to the farm bill, 732. 

Letter and resolution from the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union of Ellsworth County, Kans., relative to 
agricultural prices and farm relief, 105. 

Letter from C. E. Gerberich opposing crop control, 709. 

Letter from Samuel C. Lamport relative to the pending farm 
bill, 1018 

Letter from J. E. McDonald, commissioner of agriculture of 
Texas, favoring the so-called domestic allotment plan for 
the benefit of farmers, 1567. 

Letter from the Pemiscot County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee, of Caruthersville, Mo., relative to the pending 
farm bill (Appendix, 211). 

Letter from J. Fenn Smith opposing crop control, 709. 

Letter from Peter Zimmerman, of Oregon, remonstrating 
against enactment of the so-called Pope-McGill farm bill 
(S. 2787), 817. 

List of names of farmers who received payments of $25,000 
or more under the farm program, 844. 

Message from the President recommending legislation in aid 
of (H. Doc. 370), 5, 9. 

Order of House permitting the conferees on the farm bill 
(H. R. 8505) to sit during the adjournment of Congress, 
1805. 

Program of the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America adopted at the Oklahoma City (Okla.) conven- 
tion with respect to farm legislation, 500. 

Program of the National Grange adopted at the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) convention with respect to farm legislation, 499. 

Remarks in House relative to the President's message on the 
subject of (Appendix, 7, 16). 

Remarks in House relative to agriculture and the tariff, 233. 

Remarks in House relative to the agricultural situation, 368. 

Remarks in House concerning crop control (Appendix, 153). 

Remarks in House relative to farm-marketing quotas, 1165. 

Remarks in House urging legislation for the relief of (Ap- 
pendix, 269). 

Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 8505) providing for an 
adequate and balanced flow of agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce, 461, 489, 538, 574, 579, 
638, 639, 662, 680, 682, 696, 698, 705, 760, 779, 792, 836, 
947, 972, 1014, 1030, 1035, 1093, 1165, 1172, 1179, 1262, 1272, 
1843, (Appendix, 235, 266, 283, 284, 305, 317, 323, 336, 339, 
381, 382, 385, 388, 392, 393, 395, 396, 405, 474, 496, 512, 
611, 622). 

Remarks in Senate on bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate 
and balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities, 
266, 329, 385, 405, 423, 507, 588, 603, 724, 802, 871, 872, 899, 
916, 982, 1060, 1130, 1147, 1214, 1243, 1312, 1331, 1351, 1358, 
1366, 1424, 1521, 1544, 1608, 1614, 1703, 1722, 1742. 

Remarks in Senate relative to legislation for relief of, 40, 
128. 

Remarks in Senate relative to agricultural conditions in the 
Southeastern States, 157. 

Report and recommendation of the Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League concerning a permanent farm program (Appendix, 
499). 

Resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate 
alleged log-rolling in connection with the pending farm 
bill (see H. Res. 366), 759, 1145. (Appendix, 282.) 

Resolution adopted by the Henning Farmers Creamery As- 
sociation, Minnesota, on the subject of farm relief (Ap- 
pendix, 349). 

Resolution adopted by the New York Board of Trade rela- 
tive to agricultural legislation, 104. 

Statistics relative to imports and exports of agricultural 
products, 560, 675, 706, 707, 1032. 

Statistics relative to surpluses of agricultural commodities, 
920. 

Statistics satisfying definitions of bill S. 2787, 531. 

Statistics relative to farm prices, 513. 

Table showing estimated distribution of acreages, 1927-36, 
of parity values, 1938-42, and of acreage and value sacri- 
fices, 852. 

Table showing expenditures primarily for agricultural aid 
for the fiscal years 1933-37, 884. 

Tables showing expenditures made in effecting the 1936 
agricultural conservation program, 1374, 1375, 1376. 

Telegram from the New York State Grange relative to the 
unconstitutionality of the farm bill (S. 2787), 1642. 

Telegrams favoring the domestic allotment plan for the 
benefit of farmers, 1564-1567. 

Text of bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate and balanced 
flow of the major agricultural commodities, 276. 

AIKEN, GEORGE D. (Governor of Vermont), letter relative to the 
leadership of the Republican Party written by (Appendix, 
301). 





INDEX 


AINSWORTH, HARRY HUME, relief (see bill S. 3144). 
AIR CORPS RESERVE. See ARMY. 


AIRCRAFT, article by Barry Sullivan concerning the Wright 
brothers pioneer flight near Kitty Hawk, N. C., 1721. 
Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation for safe- 
keeping and display at Kitty Hawk, N. C., of the pioneer 
airplane owned by Orville Wright (see S. J. Res. 237). 
Remarks in House relative to the report entitled “Aircraft 
and the Merchant Marine” (Appendix, 345). 
AIRCRAFT SERVICE. See TRANSOCEANIC AIRCRAFT SERVICE. 


AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, correspondence denouncing the 
Washington-Hoover Airport, 1461. 


AIR-MAIL SERVICE. See Postat SERVICE. 
AKIN, JOSEPH C., relief of widow of (see bill S. 3109). 


AKRON (OHIO) BEACON JOURNAL, editorial relative to the 
tire industry appearing in, 1980. 
ALABAMA, extending the market news service of the Department 
of Agriculture to the State of (see bill H. R. 8621). 
Statement by Thomas M. Owen, Jr., entitled ‘“‘The Romance 
of Alabama History” (Appendix, 444). 
Table showing average hourly earnings in cotton-goods 
manufacturing in, 1473. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF., editorial from the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle and a letter from George T. Cameron relative 
to the proposed seaplane base at (Appendix, 314). 
ALASKA, article by J. W. Farrell relative to production of tin in, 
563. 
Bill to convey certain land to the city of Ketchikan (see 
bill H. R. 7259*). 
Bill to amend act making further provision for a civil gov- 
ernment for (see bill H. R. 7778*). 
Bill to authorize the public-utility districts in Alaska to 
incur bonded indebtedness (see bill H. R. 7827*). 
Bill to extend prospecting permits in (see bill H. R. 8343). 
Bill to protect the salmon fishery of (see bill H. R. 8344) 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting re- 
port of expenditures for relief of natives of, 2052. 
Report of Secretary of War on survey of Valdez Harbor (H. 
Doc. 415), 584. 
ALASKA RAILROAD, amend act for the retirement of employees 
of (see bill H. R. 8718). 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend act for retirement of 
employees of, 1417. 


ALBRIGHT, SPENCER D., relief (see bill H. R. 8723). 


ALCOHOLIC LIQUOR TRAFFIC, address delivered by Representa- 
tive Cochran before the annual convention of the United 
States Brewers Association (Appendix, 83). 
Bill to amend law relative to brewers’ bonds (see bill H. R. 
8665). 


ALESHIRE, ARTHUR W. (1 Representative from Ohio). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Courts, Forest E.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8475), 262. 
Rosensteel, Edith R.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8535), 492. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTEs. 


ALIENS, amend act to deport aliens convicted of violating narcotic 

laws (see bill H. R. 8562). 

Bill to provide for deportation of aliens engaged in espionage 
(see bill S. 3151). 

Bill relating to the registration of those who arrived in the 
United States between June 3, 1921, and July 1, 1924 
(see bill S. 3154). 

Remarks in Senate and newspaper articles favoring prompt 
deportation of aliens engaged in espionage, 1908. 


ALLEN, A. LEONARD (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1417. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 680. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTEs. 


ALLEN, LEO E. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Schrieber, Mary R.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8566), 
720. 

United States citizens financially unable to pay their return 
expenses from China: joint resolution authorizing an 
appropriation for expenditures to pay expenses of (see H. J. 
Res. 540), 1841. 

Remarks by, on 
Removal of American citizens from China, 1771. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


ALLEN, ROBERT G. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Farm Security Administration, United States Department of 
Agriculture: for relief of certain persons at certain proj- 
ects of the (see bill H. R. 8673), 1310. 
Remarks by, on 
Child labor, 1783. 
Permission to address che House, 1842. 
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ALLEN, ROBERT G.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1411, 1598, 1602, 1783, 1801, 1842 (Ap- 
pendix, 503). 
discharge petition, 325. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ALLEN, ROBERT S., article concerning the dismissal of George J. 
Schulz, Director of the Legislative Reference Service, 
written by, 2047. 
ALLEN, WILLIAM F. (a Representative from Delaware) . 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Delaware: conveyance of title to certain lands to the State 
of (see bill H. R. 8715), 1606. 
Remarks by, on 
Adams, Hon. William L., death of, 978. 
tribute to the memory of the late, 978. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


ALLRED, JAMES V. (Governor of Texas), letter relative to the 
tobacco tax in Texas written by (Appendix, 462). 


ALSOP, JOSEPH, article relative to conferences between President 
Roosevelt and utility magnates written by (Appendix, 
206). 

ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, remarks in Senate relative to, 82. 

“AMERICA BECOMES OF AGE,” remarks in House entitled, 1981. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC., letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission relative to profits on air- 
mail contracts derived by, 22. 


AMERICAN BELLICOURT MONUMENT, FRANCE, address deliv- 
ered by former Representative J. B. P. Clayton Hill rela- 
tive to (Appendix, 336). 


AMERICAN BOILER & FOUNDRY CO., MILAN, MICH., letter rela- 
tive to the wage-and-hour bill received from (Appendix, 
541). 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN, address delivered by Representative 
Maverick on the subject of (Appendix, 139). 


AMERICAN COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, increase the 
limit of expenditures in connection with the investigation 
of (see 8. Res. 205). 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, provide benefits for 
women who served with (see bill H. R. 8474). 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF HOSIERY WORKERS, correspond- 
ence relative to (Appendix, 201). 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, resolution relative to col- 
lective bargaining and wages and hours of labor adopted by 
the convention of, 264. 


“AMERICANISM,” address delivered by Senator Pepper, entitled 
(Appendix, 64). 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, extract rela- 
tive to the French spoliation cases, 315. 


AMERICAN LEGION, copy of the financial statement of, 1417. 
Report of proceedings of the nineteenth annual national 
convention of (H. Doc. 386) 19. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, amend act to promote the wel- 
fare of seamen (see bills H. R. 8563, 8774). 
Bill to amend act to further develop (see bill H. R. 8532). 
Bill to amend act of 1936 creating the United States Mari- 
time Commission (see bill S. 3078*). 
Bill to amend law relative to vessels used for towing pur- 
poses (see bill H. R. 8533). 
Letter from the Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission transmitting report concerning the scrapping 
of obsolete tonnage (H. Doc. 454), 1129, 1310. 
Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 8532) to amend act to 
further develop (Appendix, 535). 
Remarks in House relative to the report entitled “Aircraft 
and the Merchant Marine,” (Appendix, 345). 
Report of an economic survey of (H. Doc. 392), 19, 22. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS, annual report of, 19. 
Joint resolution authorizing the distribution of certain agri- 
cultural commodities to (see H. J. Res. 520). 
AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION, resolution urging enactment 
of bill (S. 1709) to prevent and punish the crime of lynch- 
ing adopted by, 105. 


AMERICAN SECURITY MARKETS, regulate trading by foreigners 
in (see bill H. R. 8739). 

“AMERICA’S ALOOFNESS,” editorial from the New York Times en- 
titled (Appendix, 229). 

AMERICA’S HEROIC DEAD IN THE WORLD WAR, speech deliv- 
ered by Senator Pepper at Tavares, Fla., in memory of (Ap- 
pendix, 203). 

AMERICA’S PEACE POLICY, address over the radio delivered by 
Representative Fish on the subject of (Appendix, 107). 

AMERY, LEOPOLD 6&., excerpt from an address relative to the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement between the United States and 
Great Britain, 634. 


AMITE, LA., erect public building at (see bill H. R. 8530). 








AMLIE, THOMAS R. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 6. 
Radio address on industrial expansion, delivered by 
pendix, 528). 

Remarks by, on 
Balancing the Budget, 372, 373, 374. 
Business recession, 375. 
Dairy industry, 544 
Dictatorship, 374, 375. 
Expenditures of the Government, 372, 373, 374, 375. 
Farm bill, 544. 
——— Boileau amendment, 779. 
Federal indebtedness, 372, 373 
Industrial Expansion Act, 375. 
Permission to address the House, 
Relief, 373 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


AMONETTE, WILLIAM LUTHER, JR., relief 
H. R. 8541). 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO., remarks in House relative to 
earnings of (Appendix, 84). 


ANAPLASMOSIS. See CatriLe 


ANDERS, ARTHUR F., award a Navy Cross to (see bill S. 3152) 
Remarks in Senate relative to the heroism displayed by him 
in connection with the sinking of the U. S. S. Panay in 
China by Japanese airplane bombers, 1909 
ANDERSON, C. ARTHUR (a Representative from Missouri) 
Attended, 8 
Statement of Albert Deane, of New York, relative to mutual 
security (Appendix, 368). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
T. Jarvis Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8610), 868 
Terranova, Nimfa: for relief (see bill H. R. 8668), 1211. 
Remarks by, on 


(Ap- 


326. 


(see bills S. 3033; 


Agricultural relief and the Deane plan (H. R. 1620) (Ap- 
pendix, 397). 

Labor and the Deane plan (Appendix, 452). 

Peace (Appendix, 489). 

Why industry should support the Deane plan (Appendix, 


533). 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 
ANDERSON, VICTOR E., report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
in Senate on nomination of, 934. 


ANDRASEN, JOSEPH, telegram urging inclusion of potatoes in the 
agricultural relief bill, 588. 
ANDRESEN, AUGUST H. (a Representative from Minnesota) . 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 837, 953, 956, 1037, 1038, 
1126, 1170, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1188, 1194, 1266, 1275. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Recommit: to, 1289. 
Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotment, 1043, 1044. 

Compulsory control of farm production (Appendix, 323). 

Corn, 1169, 1170, 1172, 1173, 1174, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1183 

Cotton, 1037, 1038. 

Dairy industry, 472, 1188, 1190. 

- -excerpt from the annual report of Mr. Charles W. 

Holman, of the National Cooperative Mills Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, 1189. 

Domestic allotment plan, 1047. 

Farm bill, 468, 470, 471, 472, 473, 474, 491, 639, 645, 660, 
695, 768, 775, 837, 838, 839, 840, 841, 846, 852, 856, 
859, 866, 950, 952, 953, 956, 963, 970, 1036, 1037, 1038, 
1043, 1044, 1047, 1097, 1108, 1113, 1114, 1117, 1118, 
1122, 1126, 1165, 1166, 1169, 1170, 1172, 1174, 1175, 
1176, 1177, 1183, 1184, 1186, 1188, 1194, 1275, 1276, 
1289. 

= of American Farm Bureau relative to, 472, 
473. 

Federal housing, 1857. 

Potatoes, 1964. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, 1964. 

Rice, 1186. 

Silage, 1172. 

Tobacco, 768. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1671. 

Wheat, 963. 

Votes of. See YEA-anpD-Nay VorTEs. 
ANDREWS, CHARLES O. (a Senator from Florida). 
Attended, 3. 
Editorial from the Washington Post entitled “The Poll on 
Lynching” (Appendix, 49). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Pensacola, Fla.: to amend Inland Waterways Corporation 
relative to extension of services to (see bill S. 3107), 1057. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1151, 1156, 1430. 
Antilynching bill, 208, 209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 
218. 
Order of business, 207. 
Tobacco, 1151, 1156, 1430. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 
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ANDREWS, ELMER F. (industrial commissioner of the State of New 
York), letter relative to the wage-and-hour bill written by 
(Appendix, 151). 

ANDREWS, WALTER G. (A Representative from New York). 

Attended, 8. 
Letter from the Governor of New York, Herbert H. Lehman, 
relating to railroad freight rates, 1291. 
Radio address on unemployment, delivered by (Appendix, 
275). 
Amendements offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1809. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Pellet, John: for relief (see bill H. R. 8352), 20. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 327, 1311, 1607. 
Societies and associations, 1606. 
Remarks by, on 
A suggestion for 1938 relative to unemployment (Ap- 
pendix, 8). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1390, 1809. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayY VOTEs. 

ANGELL, JAMES R., address on the subject of educational broad- 

casting delivered by (Appendix, 577). 


ANGLETON, TEX., to construct a laboratory for the study of cattle 
diseases at (see bill H. R. 8457). 

ANIMALS, punish the transportation of stolen animals in inter- 
state commerce (see bill S. 3052). 


ANTILYNCHING BILL. See LYNCHING. 


ANTITRUST LAWS, address delivered by Robert H. Jackson, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States, relative to 
(Appendix, 62). 


ANTITRUST LEGISLATION. See Trusts. 


APPLES, amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act with respect to 
(see bill H. R. 8783). 


APPROPRIATION BILLS, for amendment to the Constitution to 
permit the President to disapprove or reduce items in 
(see H. J. Res. 515). 


APPROPRIATIONS, authorizing the impounding of 10 percent of 
the funds appropriated for the fiscal year of 1938 (see H. J. 
Res. 541). 


ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES, letter transmitting lists of 
useless papers in the executive departments, 493, 800. 
ARENDS, LESLIE C. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1211. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 474. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOT‘s. 
ARKANSAS, table showing percentage change from 1937 county 
cotton quota by allotting acreage on basis of cropland on 
cotton farms in, 1426. 


ARLINGTON MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATER, message from the 
President transmitting the annual report of the Commis- 
sion on the Erection of Memorials and Entombment of 
Bodies in, 420, 460. 


ARMINGTON, SUSAN A., increase pension (see bill S. 3036). 


ARMISTICE DAY (November 11), address delivered by Representa- 

tive Creal on the subject of (Appendix, 120). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative DeMuth 
on the subject of (Appendix, 121). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Snyder 
on (Appendix, 170). 

Address delivered by Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, on (Appendix, 219). 


ARMOUR, JESSICA J., relief (see bill H. R. 872). 


ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND MUNITIONS OF WAR, amend act to 
prohibit exportation to belligerent countries of (see H. J. 
Res. 527, 536). 
Table showing export licenses issued for, 938. 


ARMSTRONG, FRED D., relief (see bill H. R. 8489). 


ARMY, increase the efficiency of (see bill H. R. 8426). 
Air Corps Reserve; bill to grant gratuities to dependents of 
deceased officers of (see bill H. R. 8702). 
Armory and arsenals: letter from the Secretary of War trans- 
mitting statements of the cost of manufactures at, 
719. 
Disbursing officers: letter from the Secretary of War trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill to authorize credit 
in the accounts of certain, 1984. 
Enlisted men: bill to amend pay schedules of (see bill H. R. 
8470). 
— bill to adjust the pay of (see bili H. R. 8782). 
Emergency officers: bill to continue retirement pay for those 
disabled during the World War (see bill H. R. 8176*). 
Noncommissioned officers: bill to amend act relative to pro- 
motion of certain (see bill H. R. 8666). 
bill to extend act to place in the first grade certain 
(see bill S. 3155). 





ARMY—Continued. 
Officers: bill to increase the number of (see bill H. R. 8453). 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting 
the draft of a proposed amendment to bill (H. R. 
6703) to amend act to give wartime rank to retired, 
978. 
letter from the Secretary of War transmitting the 
draft of a proposed bill to increase the number of, 19. 
ARNOLD, LAURENCE F. (a Representative from Illinois), 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 154. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
ASHAUER, GUSTAV A., affidavit denying alleged connection with 
Nazi organizations, sworn to by, 1962. 
ASHBROOK, WILLIAM A. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Communication from Fred Brenckman, Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Grange, on the farm oill (Ap- 
pendix, 262). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Buell, Charles T.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8677), 1310. 
Constitution of the United States—joint resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to provide for a referendum on war 
(see H. J. Res. 498), 20. 
Cooley, Lester: for relief (see bill H. R. 8355), 20. 
Dixon, Phebe Lucretia: to increase pension (see bill H. R 
8353), 20. 
D’Yarnett, Laura S.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8354), 








Thornton, Roberta: to pension (see bill H. R. 8740), 1701 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1211. 
Societies and associations, 103, 377, 801, 1310. 
Remarks by, on 
Referendum on foreign wars, 244. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
ASHURST, HENRY F. (a Senator from Arizona). 
Attended, 3. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Criminal Code: to amend relative to purloining or injuring 
property of the United States (see bill S. 3096), 870. 
Employees’ Compensation Act: to make the provisions ap- 
plicable to civil officers of the United States (see bill 
S. 3134), 1419. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Reorganization of the judiciary: printing of additional copies 
of hearings on (see S. Res. 201), 499. 
Remarks by, on 
A statement of principles and objectives, 1935. 
Agricultural relief, 1089, 1356, 1357, 1358, 1432, 1654, 1767. 
Copper, 1654. 
Federal aid for highways, 506. 
Halsey, Secretary Edwin A.: fortieth anniversary of connec- 
tion with the Senate of, 897. 
Increase in marketing quotas by Secretary of Agriculture, 
1089. 
Protective tariff, 1767. 
Sinking of the United States gunboat Panay by Japan, 1356, 
1357, 1358. 
Use of letterheads of Senate Committee on the Judiciary— 
National Committee to Vindicate Tom Mooney, 1612, 1613. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ATKINSON, RICHARD M., (a Representative from Tennessee), 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Government law-enforcement officers: for the protection by 
providing pensions for (see bill H. R. 8512), 377. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAy VOTES. 
ATKINSON, W. E., argument before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture on the subject of cotton-production control made 
by, 380. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bill to authorize payment of additional compensation to 
special assistants in the case of United States v. Doheny, 
Executors (see bill H. R. 8662). 

Communications from 

Criminal Code: transmitting information relative to amend- 
ing section 35 of, 868. 

Employees’ Compensation Act: transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill proposing an amendment to make applicable 
to civil officers of the United States, 1417. 


ATTORNEYS, amend Revenue Act of 1936 relative to the filing of 
certain information returns by (see bill H. R. 8510). 


AUDITOR GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, remarks in Sen- 
ate relative to the proposed creation of the office of, 31. 


AUSTIN, WARREN R. (a Senator from Vermont). 

Attended, 3. 

Abstracts from articles from the Providence (R. I.) Journal 
and Evening Bulletin relative to the workingmen’'s tax 
bill (Appendix 192). 

Article by Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge in the Boston Advertiser 
entitled “Shoe Industry Must Have Pact Delay” (Appen- 
dix 262). 
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AUSTIN, WARREN R.—Continued. 
Letter from Hon. Josephus Daniels paying tribute to Ad- 
miral Dewey and other Vermont naval officers, 1985. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 533, 981, 1332, 1717. 
Remarks by, on 
A statement of principles and objectives, 1935 
A. A. A.: benefits to States under (table), 825, 833. 
extracts from decisions of Supreme Court in certain 
cases under, 830, 831, 833. 
Agricultural relief, 454, 455, 518, 519, 520, 521, 807, 813, 823, 
824, 825, 826, 827, 828, 829, 830, 833, 876, 901, 906, 
930, 931, 991, 992, 994, 995, 996, 997, 1000, 1004, 
1012, 1079, 1082, 1162, 1221, 1234, 1235, 1244, 1312, 
1313, 1314, 1332, 1340, 1351, 1352, 1353, 1354, 1360, 
1361, 1381, 1437, 1438, 1439, 1529, 1542, 1621, 1633, 
1635, 1715, 1716, 1717, 1752, 1767. 
committee hearings on bill for, 901. 
referendum, 1312, 1313, 1314. 
Antilynching bill, 78. 
Article relative to constitutionality of a popular referendum 
as applied to acts of Congress, 1314. 
Child labor: proposed constitutional amendment, 1927. 
Crop control, 807, 824, 825, 826, 827, 828, 830. 
Dairying, 1635. 
Dewey, Admiral George: one-hundredth anniversary of birth 
of, 586. 
joint resolution of the General Assembly of Vermont 
relating to the observance of the centenary of the 
birth of, 588. 
Farm legislation, 268, 273, 274, 332, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 351, 389, 390, 410. 
Farm bill: referendum, 410 
Graduated payments, 1353. 
“In lieu of,” citations dealing with, 1000. 
Income, 1244, 1245. 
Livestock, 1437, 1438, 1439. 
Marketing quota, 389, 390. 
National emergency, 1221. 
Parity payments, 351, 994, 995, 1234, 1235, 1244, 1245. 
Poultry, 1439. 
Soil conservation, 901, 906, 1529. 
press comment, 906. 
Soil erosion, 833. 
Surplus commodities, 828, 829. 
Tobacco, 1162. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NayY VOTEs. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, statistics relative to, 1684, 1685. 


AVIATION DAY, designate May 28, 1938, as National Aviation Day 
(see H. J. Res. 500). 


AYRES, W. A. (Chairman, Federal Trade Commission), letter con- 
cerning the raising of prices by law (Appencix, 271). 
Letter on the s#bject of milk testing written by (Appen- 
dix, 427). 


BABCOCK, CHESTER J., relief (see bill S. 3087). 
BABCOCK, DELLA M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8394). 


BABY BONDS, editorial from Editor and Publisher relative to 


the Treasury advertising campaign to promote the sale of, 
605. 


BACON, ROBERT L. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Article by Walter Lippmann relating to the Ludlow reso- 
lution, 561. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1679. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Authority to President to issue $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks— 
to repeal (see bill H. R. 8335), 19. 
Federal Commission of Inquiry: to establish for study and 
report on the abolition of unfair labor conditions (see 
H. J. Res. 534), 1211. 
Federal Highway Act: to amend certain provisions of (see 
bill H. R. 8712), 1605, 1699. 
Undistributed profits or surplus tax: to repeal (see bills 
H. R. 8336, 8642), 19, 1055. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Broadcasting industry, and radio communication: author- 
izing an investigation of (see H. Res. 365), 720. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 492, 1055. 
Remarks by, on 
A program for business recovery and letter from the presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce of the Borough of 
Queens, 1960. 
Civil-service reform (Appendix 318). 
Payment of mileage, 946. 
Road-building program, 1699. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1680, 1683, 1684. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


BAGGING. See Cotton BaccGrIna. 


BAILEY, JOSIAH W. (a Senator from North Carolina). 

Attended, 3. 

Address to the Economic Club of Worcester, Mass., entitled 
“Dominant Ideas of the Constitution,” delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 248). 

Article headed “One Man's Opinion,” by Gen. Hugh S 
Johnson, relating to the antilynching bill (Appendix, 134) 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 2787) 

1154, 1163, 1212, 1322, 
Remarks by, on 

A statement of principles and objectives, 1935, 1936 (text), 
1937 

Agricultural relief, 515, 516, 525, 526, 
600, 737, 738, 750, 888, 1151, 1152, 
1321, 1377, 1379, 1380, 1427, 1428, 
1433, 1435, 1436, 1452, 1456, 1546 
1717, 1752, 1764, 1765. 

Allotments, 1764 

Aluminum Co., 82. 

American business and industry, 1936. 

Antilynching bill, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 209. 

Appropriations, 108 

Balancing the Budget, 109. 

Cotton, 515, 516, 1752 

Cotton certificates, 1377, 1379, 1380. 

Devaluation of the dollar, 593 

Expenditures of the Government, 108. 

Farm bill, 77, 78, 271 

Farmers’ Surplus Corporation, 

Franklin, Jay—book by, 1431. 

Gold, 593 

Interstate commerce, 1433. 

Kidnaping legislation, 1432. 

Limitation of appropriation, 1452 

Monetary question, 593, 596, 599 

National housing program, 2000 

National Labor Relations Board, 81 

Parity payments, 1456 

Power companies and the Government, 80, 81 

Power development on Yadkin River, N. C., 1423. 

Private capital and business, 79 

Reorganization bill, 79 

Revenue act, 83 

Rural Electrification Administration, 81. 

Silver, 596. 

Slaughterhouse cases, 111 

Statement of Secretary of Agriculture, 1611 

Tobacco, 525, 526, 1151, 1152, 1154, 1155, 
1430. 1433. 1435. 1436 

Transaction of routine business, 103. 

Undistriduted-profits tax, 83, 84, 85, 108, 109, 

Reports made by, from 

Committee on Finance: 
Yoke, F. Roy: nomination of, 1940. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 

BAKER, BARNABUS W. AND JOSEPH, relief of heirs (see bill H.R 
8769) 

BALANCING THE BUDGET. See BupGET or THE UNITED STATES 
BALDWIN, W. CONNALLY, relief (see bill 8. 3108). 


BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES (British Foreign Secretary), statement 
on foreign policy made to the British Imperial War Coun- 
cil in 1917 by (Appendix, 360). 

BALTIMORE SUN (newspaper), editorial entitled “The Bill No- 
body Knows,” referring to the wages-and-hours bill (S 
2475), 1684. 

BANKHEAD, JOHN H. (a Senator from Alabama). 

Attended, 3. 

A defense of crop control (exhibit B), 447. 

Address by Edward A. O’Neal, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation. on the Town Hall program on the 
question of Government control of agricultural produc- 
tion (Appendix, 296). 

Appointed conferee, 1768. 

Cotton imports (tables), 446. 

Memorandum from textile division (exhibit A), 445. 

Statement by Louis H. Bean, of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, relating to Liverpool prices of Amer- 
ican and Egyptian cotton, 434. 

Statement of Thomas M. Owen, Jr., Chief of the Division 
of Accessions of the National Archives, on the romance of 
Alabama history (Appendix, 444). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 586, 722, 898, 931 
981, 982, 992, 1084, 1312, 1351, 1378, 1381, 1419, 1655 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Reconsider: to, 1761. 
Remarks by, on 

Acreage, 1317. 

Agricultural commodities: statement showing loss of ex- 
ports of certain, 750, 752. 


to amend, 421, 870, 888, 898 
1332, 1561, 1764, 1765 


528, 593, 596, 598, 599, 
1154, 1155, 1163, 1313, 
1429, 1430, 1431, 1432, 
1549, 1561, 1610, 1611, 


1717, 1718. 


600. 


1163, 1428, 1429, 
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BANKHEAD, JOHN H.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 79, 268, 397, 400, 407, 408, 415, 416, 423, 
424, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 510, 511, 516, 517, 589, 
593. 594. 611, 743, 744. 745, 746, 747. 748, 749, 750, 
751, 817, 818, 921, 930, 931, 992, 994, 997, 998, 999, 
1069, 1084, 1085, 1086, 1087, 1089, 1090, 1132, 1136, 
1158, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1232, 1317, 1343, 1361, 1362, 
1363, 1378, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1382, 1442, 1449, 1452, 
1530, 1531, 1532, 1556, 1557, 1561, 1614, 1617, 1619, 
1631, 1632, 1638, 1639, 1646, 1647, 1649, 1650, 1656, 
1714, 1750, 1760, 1761, 1767, 1769. 
——— letter to Senator Smith and Hon. Marvin Jones from 
President Roosevelt, dated February 16, 1934, rela- 
tive to. 748. 
Antilynching bill, 27, 79, 176. 
Base acreage, 436, 437 
Benefit payments, 1756. 
- telegram from Jesse B. Hearin, New Orleans, La., 1756. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1090. 
Cotton, 400, 516, 517, 817, 998, 999, 1132, 1136, 1157, 1646, 
1647, 1649 
Cotton certificates, 1378, 1379, 1380. 
Cotton program, 430, 432, 434, 435, 436, 437, 438, 439, 440, 441, 
442, 443, 444 
Cotton-marketing allotment, 397. 
Crop curtailment, 1452 
Family allotment, 1084, 1085, 1087. 
Ginning and selling of cotton, 1090. 
Gold, 593, 594 
Increase in marketing quota by Secretary of Agriculture, 
1089. 
Marketing quotas, 1069, 1084, 1085. 
Parity payments, 818, 930, 931, 994, 997, 998, 1617, 1619. 
Point of order, 1614. 
Processing tax, 510, 511. 
Referendum on farm bill, 407, 408. 
Reorganization of the executive departments, 27. 
Sharecroppers—statement relative to, 921. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BANKHEAD, WILLIAM B. (a Representative from Alabama). 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1109. 
Votes of. See Yea-anpd-Nay Vo. 
BANKS AND BANKING, provide for licensing of banks (see bill 
H. R. 8389). 
Bill to limit the amount of Federal Reserve bank stock that 
may be held by any one corporation (see bill S. 3060). 


BARCK, MAUD 6&., affidavit denying alleged connection with Nazi 
organizations sworn to by, 1962. 


BARCLAY, HARTLEY W.., article relative to the Weirton Steel Case 
written by (Appendix, 288). 


BARDEN, GRAHAM A. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1783, 1805, 1817. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 867. 
Tobacco, 867. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1475, 1476, 1783, 1805, 1817, 1818. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 


BARKLEY, ALBEN W. (a Senator from Kentucky). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Hon. Claude Pepper at a meeting of the Army and 
Navy Union in the city of Washington on Americanism 
(Appendix, 64). 

Address of President Roosevelt on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Constitution 
(Appendix, 18). 

Addresses of the President at St. Paul, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; 
Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Bonneville Dam; and Timberline 
Lodge, Oreg. (Appendix, 29). 

Address on the Constitution delivered before the American 
Club of Paris, France, by, 125. 

Announcement by State Department concerning negotiations 
with the United Kingdom for a trade agreement (Appen- 
dix, 91). 

Appointed conferee, 2021. 

Appointed member of Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 7. 

Appointed member of United States Constitution Sesqui- 
centennial Commission, 202. 

Appointed on committee, 4, 493, 2022. 

Call of roll, 3. 

Editorial from the New York Times entitled “America’s 
Aloofness” (Appendix, 229). 

Letter from President Roosevelt relative to farm bill ad- 
dressed to, 423. 

Radio address on the program of the special session (Ap- 
pendix, 143). 

Suggestions as to method and character of representations 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information (Appendix, 
437). 





BARKLEY, ALBEN W.—Continued. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1088, 1163, 1547. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission: 
joint resolution for the loan of portraits (see S. J. Res. 
222), 61, 69. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 7. 
Adjournment sine die, 2026. 
Adjournment sine die: for (see S. Res. 211), 2021. 
Committee service, 499. 
Executive business, 52. 
Executive session, 132, 180, 229, 286, 352, 416, 456, 533, 631, 
835, 890, 934, 1013, 1090, 1164, 1255, 1383, 1459, 1568, 1658, 
1769, 1940, 2024. 
Legislative session, 52. 
Nominations on Executive Calendar—special order for sus- 
pension of rule XXXVIII, 1383. 
Notification to the President; appointment of committee (see 
S. Res. 190), 4. 
Recess: for, 4, 87, 132, 180, 229, 286, 352, 416, 456, 534, 632, 
835, 896, 934, 1013, 1092, 1165, 1255, 1350, 1383, 1460, 1546, 
1568, 1642, 1659, 1770, 1956. 
Remarks by, on 
A statement of principles and objectives, 1934. 
Agricultural relief, 423, 527, 533, 631, 809, 810, 811, 816, 820, 
821, 834, 888, 889, 890, 902, 903, 905, 921, 928, 930, 
931, 932, 933, 982, 983, 985, 986, 987, 988, 989, 990, 
1000, 1001, 1012, 1013, 1063, 1076, 1080, 1082, 1083, 
1084, 1087, 1130, 1136, 1139, 1140, 1147, 1148, 1149, 
1150, 1153, 1155, 1157, 1159, 1160, 1163, 1164, 1214, 
1220, 1227, 1243, 1246, 1247, 1248, 1320, 1322, 1323, 
1324, 1326, 1332, 1343, 1344, 1347, 1349, 1353, 1356, 
1360, 1371, 1374, 1381, 1382, 1427, 1428, 1429, 1431, 
1433, 1434, 1435, 1436, 1440, 1443, 1444, 1446, 1447, 
1448, 1450, 1523, 1526, 1531, 1538, 1540, 1541, 1547, 
1548, 1561, 1562, 1614, 1621, 1638, 1639, 1640, 1641, 
1642, 1644, 1646, 1647, 1651, 1654, 1655, 1658, 1728, 
1729, 1730, 1740, 1750, 1761, 1765, 1766, 1767. 

committee hearings on bill for, 905. 

— order for consideration of amendments, 801. 

— unanimous-consent request, 1638, 1654. 

Antilynching bill, 29, 51, 69, 77, 81, 87, 119, 132, 180, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934. 

Appropriations, 1446, 1447, 1448. 

Collector of Internal Revenue for West Virginia, 2025. 

Conferees on housing measure and agricultural relief: per- 
mission to sit during any recess or adjournment of Con- 
gress, 2021. 

Cotton, 1644, 1645, 1647, 1651. 

Crop control, 809, 810, 811. 

Crop insurance, 1371. 

Dairy industry, 1762. 

Ever-normal granary, 1012. 

Executive session, 52. 

Family allotment, 1087. 

Farm bill, 29, 39, 119, 180, 268, 275, 337, 338, 340, 391, 401, 404, 
415, 416. 

Federal aid for highways, 502, 503. 

Final adjournment resolution (H. Con. Res. 28), 2025. 

Foreign debt, 404. 

Halsey, See Edwin A.: fortieth anniversary of connection 
with the Senate of, 897. 

Income tax, 1160. 

Journal, 21, 59, 103, 154, 202, 264, 328, 379, 418, 493, 585, 801, 
869, 896, 981, 1057, 1128, 1211, 1341, 1350, 1418, 1519, 1607, 
1702, 1906, 1985. 

Limitation of debate, 888, 889, 890. 

Loan of portraits to Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, 69. 

Marine Corps: confirmations in, 1770. 

Marketing quotas for cotton, 1083, 1084. 

National housing program, 1956, 1994, 2007, 2008, 2012, 2014, 
2020. 

House bill referred, 1906. 

Necessary appropriation for farm program, 401. 

Notification to the President, 4, 2021. 

Order for reference of treaties and nominations, 52. 

Order of business, 180, 228, 229, 416, 891, 1248. 

Parity payments, 820, 821, 933, 1000, 1001, 1243, 1244, 1444, 
1523. 

Point of order, 1614. 

Postmasters, confirmation of, 286, 534, 892, 1013, 1459. 

Postmasters in West Virginia, 892, 1013. 

Power companies and the Government, 81. 

Prevention and punishment of lynching, 1769 (Appendix, 
24). 

Producer, 1220. 

Reading matter into the Record, 126. 

Recess, 51, 132, 1255, 2025. 

Referendum, 1139, 1140. 

Regular order, 1424. 

Regulation of production and marketing of sugar, treaty, 
891. 

Reorganization bill, 29, 36. 

Report of committee to notify the President, 2025. 
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BARKLEY, ALBEN W.—Continued. | BEITER, ALFRED F.—Continued 


Remarks by, on 
Rice, 1221. 
Sinking of the United States gunboat Panay by Japan, 1356. 
Soil conservation, 821. 
Surplus commodities, 809, 810, 811. 
Tax legislation, 119 
Tennessee River Bridge, Ala., 1212. 
Tobacco, 1130, 1139, 1148, 1149, 1150, 1153, 1155, 1159, 1160, 
1163, 1164, 1323, 1324, 1428, 1434, 1435, 1436 
telegram from tobacco association, Henderson, Ky., 
relative to amendment, 1616. 
Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 203. 
Unanimous-consent agreement, 889, 890. 
—— (text), 890. 
Undistributed-profits tax, 83, 84. 
Votes of. See YEa-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


BARLOW, LESTER P., amend act to adjudicate claim of (see bill 
8S. 3135). 


BARROWS, FRED B., article entitled “Planned Deflation Succeeds 
Too Well,” written by, 602. 

Statement concerning the action of the administration in 
checking the fall of prices and checking the rise of the 
dollar, 595. 

BARRY, WILLIAM B. (a Representative from New York) 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

H. O. L. C.: to abolish personal and deficiency judgments 
taken in foreclosures (see bill H. R. 8622), 979. 

Miskow, Nikola: for relief (see bill H. R. 8630), 979. 

Remarks by, on 

Federal Housing Act, 1845, 1863 (Appendix, 364). 

Foreign affairs, 145. 

Neutrality law, 145. 

Our foreign policy (Appendix, 158). 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1474 (Appendix, 458). 

Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
BARTOLO, MARIA, relief (see bill S. 3063). 
BARTON, BRUCE (a Representative from New York). 

Appointed on committee, 358. 

Credentials of, 9. 

Sworn in, 9 

Remarks by, on 
Business and the undistributed-profits tax (Appendix, 212). 
Farm bill, 840. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
BASSI, JACOB, relief (see bill S. 3044). 
BATES, GEORGE J. (a Representative from Massachusetts) . 

Attended, 8. 

Address commemorating the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the starting of the covered-wagon trip to 
Marietta, Ohio, to settle the Northwest Territory (Ap- 
pendix, 272). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (8S. 2475): to amend, 1603, 1807. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Carter, William H. (deceased): for relief (see bills H. R. 8435, 
8741), 327, 1701. 

Spaulding, Jennie M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8486), 327. 

Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1603. 
Votes of. See YEeA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
BAYETTE, MARY, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8593). 


BEACH, FRANCIS E., opinion of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., against (S. Doc. 122), 205. 

BEACH HAVEN INLET, N. J., survey (see bill H. R. 8338). 

BEAM, HARRY P. (a Representative from Illinois). 

Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Motor vehicles: to prohibit false transportation charges in 

connection with the sale of (see bill H. R. 8737), 1701. 

Remarks by, on 

Dairy industry, 545. 

Farm bill, 545. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


BEAN, LOUIS H., statement relative to foreign cotton production 
submitted by, 434. 
BECKER, IRVIN L., relief (see bill H. R. 8536). 
BEEF, statistics relative to imports and exports of, 618. 
BEESON, ADA M., pension (see bill H. R. 8397). 
BEITER, ALFRED F. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fraehlick, George J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
8356), 20. 
Niagara Falls National Park, N. Y.: to provide for the estab- 
lishment of (see bills H. R. 8735, 8736), 1701. 
Pulaski, Andrew Count: to adjudicate the claims of (see 
bill H. R. 8693), 1417. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Ryan, Joseph E.: to correct military record (see bill H. R 
8358), 20. 

Wilson, John R.: 
8357), 20 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Non-Federal projects: resolution requesting the Federal 
Emergency Administrator of Public Works to furnish in- 
formation relative to (see H. Res. 357), 201 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Societies and associations, 584. 

Remarks by, on 

Amendment of the Revenue Act of 1936 with regard to un- 
distributed-profits tax (Appendix, 260). 

Discharge petition, 582. 

Farm bill, (Appendix, 382) 

Federal housing, 1852, 1870 

Undistributed-profits tax, 582 

Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 473). 

Wages-and-hours legislation as viewed by New York State 
Industrial Commissioner, Hon. Elmer F. Andrews (Ap- 
pendix, 151) 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaYy VOTES 
BELL, C. JASPER (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Heinzelmann, Francis M., for relief (see bill H. R. 8391), 59 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyYy VOTEs. 
BELL, NANNIE A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8497) 


BELLIGERENT NATIONS, remarks in House relative to embargoes 
against, 313. 
BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO FARMERS, table showing, 834 
BENNET, WILLIAM S. (former Representative from New York) 
Letter to Hon. George D. Aiken relating to the Republican 
Party signed by (Appendix, 513) 
BENSON, ELMER A. (Governor of Minnesota), address on the sub- 
ject of scarcity programs delivered by (Appendix, 390 
BERNARD, JOHN T. (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Attended, 8 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 849, 1110 
Increased freight rates by railroads, 849. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1110, 1668, 1669. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. 
BERRY, GEORGE L., (a Senator from Tennessee). 
Attended, 3 


to correct maval record (see bill H. R 


Statement relative to labor peace in pressrooms of American 
newspapers, 1242. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Johnson, William Andrew: to pension (see bill S. 3076), 585. 
Remarks by, on 
Antilynching bill, 77. 
Federal aid for highways, 502 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


BIERMANN, FRED (a Representative from Iowa). 

Attended, 8. 

Address before the annual convention of the National Ofl 
Marketers Association, Chicago, [l., relating to marketing 
of petroleum products, delivered by (Appendix, 234) 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1112. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Becker, Irvin S.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8536), 492. 

Export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to 
belligerent countries: to amend the joint resolution 
amending the joint resolution approved August 31, 1935 
as amended, approved May 1, 1937, prohibiting (see H. J 
Res. 536), 1310. 

Kellogg-Briand Pact: to give effect to nonrecognition of any 
situation brought about by means contrary to (See H. J. 
Res. 533), 1211. 

Star routes: to fix a base for the annual contract pay on 
(see bill H. R. 8529), 492 

Remarks by, on 

Corn, 1170, 1176, 1177, 1178, 1179. 

Dairying, 774 

Farm bill, 774, 1112, 1113 
1179, 1208, 1286. 

Votes of. See YeEa-arp-Nay VoTEs. 


“BIG BUSINESS, WHAT NOW?” excerpts from am article by Joseph 
P. Kennedy entitled, 1145. 


BIGELOW, HERBERT 8S. (a Representative from Ohio.) 

Attended, 8. 

Radio address by Walter Fairchild relative to how the land 
racket in New York City increases rents (Appendix, 510). 

Radio address on tax relief of business, delivered by (Appen- 
dix, 389). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Employees in the Federal service: to provide for the hearing 
and disposition of appeals from discriminatory treatment 
by superiors of (see bill H. R. 8428), 153. 
Miami Aiver, Ohio: for survey (see bill H. R. 8689), 1417. 


1118, 1170, 1174, 1176, 1177, 1178, 
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BIGELOW, HERBERT S.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Referendum on foreign wars, 244. 
Shadows of the dictators—congressional leadership needed, 
2041. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorEs. 


BILBO, THEODORE G. (a Senator from Mississippt). 
Attended, 3. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 498, 991, 1085, 1087, 
1088, 1312, 1320, 1351, 1377, 1379, 1546, 1722, 1723, 
1755, 1764, 1766 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Interstate commerce: to foster (see bill S. 3066), 421. 
Three judictal districts for the State of Milississippi: to 
amend the Judicial Code to provide for (see bill S. 3139), 
1520 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Loudspeaking system for Senate Chamber: resolution rela- 
tive to installation of (see S. Res. 206), 898. 
Reconsider: to, 1766. 
Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotments, 1005. 

Agricultural relief, 429, 521, 988, 991, 1004, 1083, 1085, 1086, 
1087, 1319, 1320, 1345, 1379, 1380, 1381, 1426, 1427, 
1546, 1549, 1550, 1551, 1552, 1553, 1554, 1555, 1556, 
1557, 1559, 1560, 1646, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, 1726, 
1727, 1728, 1729, 1754, 1756, 1765, 1766. 

- Senate Joint Resolution 207 pledging (text), 1723. 
————- telegram from Gaston Ferrell to Mr. Boileau rela- 
tive to cotton restrictions under, 1004. 

— — telegram from W. G. Evans, Columbus,’ Miss., con- 
cerning telegram from Gaston Ferrell, of Columbus, 
Miss., 1004. 

Allotments, 1764. 

Analysis of the byproducts made from pine stumps, 1725. 

Antilynching bill, 171. 

Benefit payments, 1756. 

Commodity Credit Corporation, 1724. 

Cotton, 1647, 1648, 1723, 1724. 

Cotton certificates, 1377, 1379, 1380. 

Family allotment, 1085, 1086, 1087. 

Hercules Powder Co., 1725. 

Marketing quotas for cotton, 1083, 1085. 

No quorum, 171. 

Order of business, 1719. 

Regional research laboratories, 1722, 1723, 1724, 1725, 1726, 

1727, 1728, 1729, 1754. 
Turpentine. 1725. 
Votes of. See YeEa-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
BINDERUP, CHARLES G. (a Representative from Nebraska). 

Attended, 8. 

Address of James H. R. Cromwell before the House of 

Representatives steering committee for monetary reform 
on monetary control (Appendix, 491). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Currency: to provide a stable (see bill H. R. 8585), 800. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Territories. 

Alaska; civil government for (H. R. 7778; Rept. 1648), 720. 

Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 


BITUMINOUS COAL. See Coat. 
BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION. See Nationa BITUMINOUS 
CoaL COMMISSION. 
BLACK, HUGO (a former Senator from Alabama). 
Remarks relating to prevention of lynching on the floor of 
the Senate by, 42, 51. 
BLACK-CONNERY WAGE-AND-HOUR BILL. See Lasor. 


BLAND, SCHUYLER OTIS (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (8S. 2475): to amend, 1776, 1777, 1824. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Chesapeake: for survey of certain waterway through (see 
bill H. R. 8528), 492. 
Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange, Inc.: for relief 
(see bill H. R. 8410), 102. 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936: to amend (see bill H. R. 8532), 
492. 
Newport News, Va.: to amend certain sections of Judicial 
Code to provide a term of court at (see bill H. R. 8402), 102. 
Revised Statutes of the United States: to amend section (see 
bill H. R. 8778), 2052. 
Steam tugboats: to amend Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to (see bill H. R. 8337), 19. 


Steamboat-inspection iaws, etc.: to amend section 6 of the 
act of May 27, 1936, relative to (see bill H. WW 8531), 492. 
Vessels: to amend certain sections of the Statutes 


relative to towing of vessels (see bill H. R. 8533), 492, 
Whaling: to limit the licensing of vessel engaged in (see 
bill H. R. 8595), 868. 
Remarks by, on 
Canning, 1777. 
Seamen, 1785. 
Wages-and-hour bill, 1571, 1775, 1776, 1777, 1785, 1787, 1824. 


BLAND, SCHUYLER OTTS—Continued. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Merchant Marine arsi Fisheries: 
Canal Zone Code relating to method of computing annui- 
ties (H. R. 7803, Rept. 1646), 584. 
Coast Guard: to increase the efficiency of (S. 2575, Rept. 
1641), 58. 
Coast Guard purposes—to exchange sites (H. R. 8236, Rept. 
1660), 2052. 
Votes of. See YEA-aANp-NaYy VOTEs. 


BLANTON, DANIEL, pension (see bill H. R. 8619). 


BLIND PERSONS, provide for an appropriation for the prevention 
and cure of blindness and deafness (see bill H. R. 8655). 


BLOOM, SOL (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Thanksgiving Day sermon of Bishop James E. Freeman in 
the Washington Cathedral (Appendix, 216). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
General Pulaski's Memorial Day: joint resolution to pro- 
claim October 11, 1938 (see H. J. Res. 507), 201. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1702. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 


BOARD OF CIVIL SERVICE APPEALS, establish (see bill H. R. 
8650) . 


BOEHNE, JOHN W., JR. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Embrey, Earle: for relief (see bill H. R. 8703), 1519. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


BOILEAU, GERALD J. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 8 
Appointed teller, 780. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): t> amend, 860, 969, 1052, 1093, 1288. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1604. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1171, 1172, 1174. 
Dairy industry, 543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 548, 768, 769, 770, 771, 
774, 775, 777, 778, 780, 1190, 1191. 
Farm bill, 475, 543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 548, 639, 640, 641, 
663, 768, 769, 770, 771, 774, 775, 777, 778, 780, 840, 
841, 859, 860, 861, 862, 865, 969, 1052, 1093, 1095, 
1097, 1114, 1121, 1171, 1172, 1173, 1174, 1190, 1191, 
1266, 1267, 1282, 1285. 1285, 1288, 1843, 1844. 
——— Boileau amendment, 779. 
telegram relating to dairying from Gaston Ferrell, 
farmer, 769. 
Japanese situation, 1972. 
Loan provisions, 1052. 
Loans on corn, 1093, 1095. 
Massingaie amendment, 1282. 
Nazi activities, 2033. 
Neutrality Act, 1972. 
Parity price for cotton, 1103. 
Point of order, 1282. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1471, 1472, 1579, 1590, 1599, 1603, 1604, 
1659, 1676, 1678, 1699, 1773, 1803, 1805, 1808, 1818. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


BOLAND, PATRICK J. (a Representatives from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Brewers’ bonds: to amend certain sections of the Revised 
Statutes pertaining to (see bill H. R. 8665), 1211. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 1309. 
Remarks by, on 
Swec*shops in Pennsylvania, 1966. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAy VOTEs. 


BONANNI, SILVIO, relief (see bill H. R. 8444). 
BONAVENTURA, FILIBERTO A., relief (see bill H. R. 8569). 


BOND, DANIEL, letter relative to the production of cotton writ- 
ten by, 424. 


BONDSVILLE, MASS., telegram from V. C. Bruce Wetmore relative 
to business recession at, 1053. 


BONE, HOMER T. (a Senator from Washington). 
Address by Hon. Harold L. Ickes on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the bids for the completion of the Grand Coulee 
Dam, Wash. (Appendix, 444). 
Editorial from the New York Daily News and article from 
Philadelphia Record relative to the United States and the 
war in China (Appendix, 511). 
Editorial from the Philadelphia Record relative to the sink- 
ing of the U. 8. Gunboat Panay (Appendix, 446). 
Present, 59. 
Remarks of President Roosevelt at Grand Coulee Dam (Ap- 
pendix, 64.) 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1419, 1658. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Kettle Falls School District No. 154: for relief (see bill S. 
3133), 1419. 
Thompson, Sarah E.: for relief (see bill S. 3037), 265. 
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BORAH, WILLIAM E.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Parm legislation, 158. 164, 165, 166, 269, 273, 385, 402, 403, 
404 


BONE, HOMER T.—Continued. 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 449, 450, 1318, 1329, 1563, 1624, 1625, 1631, 
1632, 1633, 1634, 1703, 1713, 1714, 1716, 1730, 1732, 1753, 
1760, 1769. 
Antilynching bill, 177. 
Apples, 1760. 
British Imperial War Council report, 1248. 
Farm legislation, 271. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


BONNEVILLE NAVIGATION PROJECT, OREGON, address delivered 


by J. D. Ross concerning (Appendix, 179). 


BOOTS AND SHOES, article by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., relative to 
(Appendix, 262.) 

Article from the Boston Sunday Advertiser relative to im- 
portation of shoes under reciprocal trade agreements 
(Appendix, 133). 

Remarks in House relative to conditions in the boot and 
shoe industry, 97. 

Statement made by Representative Jenks of New Hampshire 
before the Tariff Commission relative to tariff protection 
on (Appendix, 495). 

Table showing number of wage earners employed in manu- 
facturing, 1474. 

Text of an Associated Press article from London, England, 
relative to tariff protection for, 1569. 


BORAH, WILLIAM E. (a Senator from Idaho). 


Attended, 3. 

Argument of Mr. Atkinson before Senate Agriculture Sub- 
committee, in a set of resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
the cotton growers of South Carolina relative to agricul- 
tural relief—cotton-production control, 380. 

Article from the Saturday Evening Post by Hon. Arthur 
Capper on reciprocal trade agreements and agriculture 
(Appendix, 37). 

Letter from Mr. Daniel Bond, of Vernon, Tex., relative to 
farm bill, dealing with the cotton, 424. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor relative to legislation with respect to 
wages and hours, 264. 

Speech on the prevention of and punishment for lynching 
made in the Senate, August 11, 1937, made by (Appendix, 
21-27). 

Telegram from W. E. Atkinson relating to agricultural re- 
lief—cotton-production control, 382. 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 982, 1312, 1373, 1655, 
1755. 

Prevention and punishment for lynching (H. R. 1507): to 
amend, 1909. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Corporations: to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
in respect to (see bill S. 3072), 494, 495. 

Neibaur, Thomas C.: to appoint as a major in the Army and 
place on retired list (see bill S. 3019), 60. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Railroad freight rates: concurrent resolution relative to (see 
S. Con. Res. 21), 60. 

Reconsider: to, 982. 

Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotment, 1005, 1006. 

Adjustment contracts, 1540. 

Agricultural relief, 424, 450, 509, 510, 512, 513, 514, 588, 589, 

598, 600, 601, 730, 732, 803, 804, 805, 806, 807, 808, 
809, 810, 811, 812, 813, 825, 899, 921, 925, 927, 928, 
982, 988, 989, 990, 992, 996, 1001, 1005, 1006, 1060, 
1063, 1064, 1065, 1070, 1076, 1221, 1222, 1229, 1231, 
1232, 1233, 1312, 1313, 1352, 1353, 1356, 1373, 1431, 
1449, 1527, 1528, 1529, 1532; 1540, 1542, 1547, 1614, 
1618, 1637, 1638, 1639, 1647, 1650, 1651, 1655, 1703, 
1716, 1717, 1755, 1756, 1763, 1764. 

excerpts from pamphlet written by William Hirth, 
president of the Missouri Farmers’ Association and 
editor and publisher of the Missouri Farmer, 899. 

—— excerpts from radio address with reference to crop 

control, 803. 

excerpt of statement by Secretary Wallace, 1645. 

platforms of the Republican and Democratic Parties 
relative to, 808. 

statement from the National Grange, 588. 

telegram from W. W. Deal, of Iiaho State Grange, 588. 

Agricultural surpluses, 1065. 

Antilynching bill, 35, 36, 71, 106, 109, 158, 164, 165, 166. 

Appropriations, 1449. 

Average production of wheat, 385. 

Balancing the Budget, 109, 921. 

Benefit payments, 1756. 

Cotton, 1647, 1651, 1652. 

Crop control, 803, 804, 805, 806, 807, 808, 809, 810, 811, 812, 
825. 

Crop insurance, 1373. 

Dairy interests, 1763. 

Ever-normal granary, 810. 
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Federal Reserve Board, 598, 601. 

Foreign debt, 402, 403, 404. 

Graduated payments, 1352, 1353. 

Increase in price of farm implements, 812. 

Increase of freight rates, 1923. 

Industrialists, 810, 811. 

International Harvester Co., 812 

Limitation of appropriation, 1449, 1455 

Marketing quotas for wheat and corn, 1064. 

Monetary authority, 601 

National emergency, 1221, 1222 

National Housing program, 1993, 1994, 2014. 

No quorum, 38. 

Parity payments, 512, 513, 514, 996, 1449, 1618. 

Penalties, 1223. 

Point of order, 1614 

Processing tax, 509, 510 

Railroad finances, 1919, 1920, 1923. 

Referendum, 1077 

Reorganization bill, 36, 37. 

Rice, 1221, 1222, 1223. 

Sharecroppers—-statement relative to, 921. 

Silver mining, 925 

Sinking of the United States gunboat Panay by Japan, 1356 

Soil conservation, 1001 

—— fund, 1528, 1529 

————- payments, 927 

Surplus commodities, 809, 810, 811, 812, 813. 

Tax revision, 730. 

Trade agreement, 402, 404. 

Undistributed-profits tax, 106, 107, 109 

Wealth of the late Andrew Mellon, 808. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayY VOTES. 


BOREN, LYLE H. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address relative to scrap iron and munitions delivered 
by (Appendix, 109). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1807 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Choctaw Cotton Oil Co. of Ada, Okla.: for relief (see bill 
H. R. 8753), 1841. 
Cooke, W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8611), 868 
Itinerant vendors: to divest of their interstate character (see 
bill H. R. 8550), 584. 
National defense: to place an embargo on scrap iron to pro- 
vide for (see bill H. R. 8429), 153. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
W. B. Pine Oil Co.: creating a select committee of the House 
to investigate the activities of (see H. Res. 371), 800 
Wages and hours: to report the bill back with the enacting 
clause stricken out, 1599. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill (Appendix, 392). 
Oil industry, 2336. 
Wages-anad-hours bill, 1599, 1787, 1803, 1806, 1807. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER (newspaper), article relative to 
importation of shoes under reciprocal trade agreements 
appearing in (Appendix, 133). 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT (newspaper), article on flood control ap- 
pearing in (Appendix, 268) 

BOVE, MICHELE, relief (see bill H. R. 8415). 

BOWDEN, EMMA ZETTA, pension (see bill H. R. 8491). 

BOYD, MR. AND MRS. HUGH, relief (see bill H. R. 8587). 


BOYER, LEWIS L. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1093. 
No quorum, 1093. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


BOYKIN, FRANK W. (a Repiesentative from Alabama). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


BOYLAN, JOHN J. (a Representative from New York). 
Bills and joint resoleiions introduced 
D’Arcy.-Sames.M.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8656), 1128. 
Walter;August: for relief (see bill H. R. 8719), 1606. 
Petitions pers presented by, from 
leties and associations, 1128, 1417, 1607. 


Vv See YeA-aNbD-Nay VOTES. 
eae N B., relief of estate of (see bill H. R. 7293°). 
: AEL J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
ded,"8. 
Re $3 by, on 


Permission to address the House, 251. 
‘ Transportation differentials, 319. 
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BRADLEY, MICHAEL J.—Continued. 

Remarks by, on 

Wages-and-hours bill, 317, 318, 319, 1686, 1967. 

communications from the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce (Appendix, 402). 

————- letters from federations of labor relative to, 319. 

Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 

BRAZIL, remarks in House relative to the decree of Getulio Vargas, 

President of Brazil, abolishing Federal courts in (Appen- 

dix, 117). 

BREAD, letter from the Buffalo Master Bakers’ Association, Inc., 
remonstrating against renewal of the tax on, 272. 

Table showing the wheat-bread yardstick, 657. 


BRECKENRIDGE, GEORGE W., relief (see bill S. 3079). 
BREGANTIC, LOUIS MICHAEL, relief (see bill H. R. 8743). 


BRENCKMAN, FRED, communication concerning the farm bill 
(H. R. 8505) received from, 588, 886 (Appendix, 262). 


BREST. See FRANCE. 
BREWERS’ BONDS, amend law relative to (sce bill H. R. 8665). 


BREWSTER, RALPH O. (a Representative from Maine). 
Attended, 8. 

Remarks by, on 

America and her heritage, 1981. 
Balancing the Budget, 149. 

Cabinet, 1293. 

Douglas, Mr. Lewis W., 1964. 

Farm bill, 853, 854, 856, 857. 

Farm problem (Appendix, 405). 
Freight rates, 1973, 1975 
Government and its problems, 1295. 
Reciprocal trade agreements, 1964. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


BRIDGES, authorize the State of Maryland to construct certain 
bridges (see bills S. 3137, 3138; H. R. 8548, 8713, 8714). 
Bills to cooperate with States in making certain interstate 
bridges toll free (see bills S. 3066; H. R. 8599, 8667). 

Delaware River: bill to allow the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania to construct a bridge across (see bill 
S. 3149). 

Mississippi River: bill to allow the city of Rock Island, II1., 
to bridge (see bill H. R. 8466). 

Red River of the North: bills to authorize the States of 
North Dakota and Minnesota to construct a bridge 
across (see bills H. R. 8409*, 8623*.) 

Tennessee River, Ala.: bills to extend time for construction 
of bridge across (see bills S. 3114*; H. R. 8609). 


BRIDGES, H. STYLES (a Senator from New Hampshire). 

Attended, 3. 

Article by Dorothy Thompson in the New York Herald 
Tribune and an editorial from the Washington Post relat- 
ing to the farm bill (Appendix, 553). 

Article from the Boston Transcript on flood control (Appen- 
dix, 268). 

Articles from the New York Herald Tribune dealing with a 
Presidential third term (Appendix, 137). 

Editorial from the Manchester (N. H.) Union entitled, “16 
Wasted Days” (Appendix, 268). 

Letter from William Green to Hon. Mary T. Norton on the 
subject of the wage-hour bill, published in the New York 
Herald Tribune (Appendix, 267). 

National Labor Relations Board, Weirton Steel case; articles 
relative to (Appendix, 287). 

Radio address on emergency, delivered by (Appendix, 516). 

——-~- subject “Doped Money,” delivered by (Appendix, 438). 

Amendments offered by, to 

National housing program (H.R. 8730): to amend, 2012. 

Proposed repeal of surtax on undistributed profits (H. R. 
6215): to amend, 155. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Nominations for judicial office—resolution for amendment 
of the rules (see S. Res. 197), 106. 

Remarks by, on 

A.A A., 813. 

Agricultural relief, 813, 1622, 1633, 1634, 1653, 1657, 1762. 

Amendment of law relating to postmaster appointments, 
721. 

Antilynching bill, 209 

Business recession, 813. 

Child labor—proposed constitutional amendment, 1926. 

Corporate surplus tax, 813. r 

Crop insurance, 813. 

Dairy industry, 813, 1762. 

National debt, 813. 

National housing program, 2011, 2012. 

——— letter from the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Aseo- 

ciation, 2011. 

National Labor Relations Board—Weirton Steel case, 802, 

Poultry farmers, 1622. 

Processing tax, 813. 

Revenue, 813. 

Sit-down strikes, 813. 

Unemployment, 813. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE. See Great Brirarn. 

BRITISH IMPERIAL WAR COUNCIL. See Great Brrrarn. 
BRITISH WAR DEBTS. See Great BRITAIN. 
BROADCASTING. See Rapio COMMUNICATIONS. 


BRONX KILLS, N. Y., remarks in House relative to the proposed 
improvement of (Appendix, 12). 
BROOKS, OVERTON (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1122. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


BROOKWOOD AMERICAN CEMETERY, ENGLAND, address deliv- 
ered by former Representative J. B. P. Clayton Hill relative 
to (Appendix, 336). 

BROWN, COURTLAND MOSHIER, report of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs in Senate on nomination of, 1658. 


BROWN, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8385). 


BROWN, FRED H. (a Senator from New Hampshire). 
Attended, 3. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


BROWN, GEORGE STEWART, article concerning the United States 
Customs Court written by (Appendix, 411). 


BROWN, PAUL (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 645. 
National Housing Act, 1858, 2045. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


BROWN, PRENTISS M. (a Senator from Michigan). 
Address by Hon. James A. Farley at Lansing, Mich. (Appendix, 
328). 
Present, 418. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Michigan: to provide for the appointment of an additional 
district judge for the eastern district of (see bill S. 3084), 
802. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1362. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
BRUNOT, FELIX R., report of the Committee on Finance in Senate 
on nomination of, 1940. 


BRUSSELS CONFERENCE, editorial from the Philadelphia Record 
concerning (Appendix, 94). 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 173. 


BRYAN, HARRY, AND OTHERS, amend act for the relief of (see 
bills S. 3065; H. R. 8515). 


BUCK, FLOYD F., relief (see bill H. R. 8697). 


BUCK, FRANK H. (a Representative from California). 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808. 

Remarks by, on 
Automobile accident of Representative Costello, 16. 
California’s interest in foreign trade (Appendix, 525). 
Hidden taxes, 137, 139. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


BUCKLER, RICHARD THOMPSON (a Representative from Minne- 
sota). 
Resolutions adopted by the board of directors of the Henning 
Farmers Creamery Association, Henning, Minn.: relating 
to farm relief (Appendix, 349). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Red River of the North, Minn.: to authorize construction 
of a free highway bridge across (see bill H. R. 8623), 979 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1102, 1106. 
Parity prices, 1106. 
Wage-and-hour bill, 1106. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 
BUCKLIN, J. G., relief (see bill H. R. 8744). 
BUDGET OF THE UNITED STATES, address over the radio deliv- 
ered by Representative Maverick relative to balancing (Ap- 
pendix, 49). 
Editorial from the Philadelphia Record relative to balancing 
of (Appendix, 60). 
Remarks in House relative to the balancing of (Appendix, 
15, 607). 


BUELL, CHARLES T., relief (see bill H. R. 8677). 


BUFFALO BAYOU, TEX., report of Secretary of War on survey of 
(H. Doc. 456), 1841. 


BUFFALO MASTER BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., letter remon- 
strating against renewal of the tax on bread, 272. 


BUFTALOES. See Wrnp Cave NaTIONAL Park, S. Dak. 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, remarks in Senate and 
correspondence relative to, 2000, 2016. 


BUILDING TRADES, stimulate activity in (see bill H. R. 8717). 
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BULKLEY, ROBERT J. (a Senator from Ohio). 
Address of Hon. James A. Farley at the Twentieth National 
Convention of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
at Toledo, Ohio (Appendix, 606). 
Appointed conferee, 2021. 
Present, 21. 
Radio address of the President, made from the Presidential 
special train at Cleveland, Ohio, and remarks at Toledo, 
Ohio, on October 5, 1937 (Appendix, 28). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Modification of undistributed profits (H. R. 6215): to amend, 
205. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
E. F. Hauserman Co.: for relief (see bill S. 3123), 1212. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc.: for relief (see bill S. 3031), 
205. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 890. 
Limitation of debate, 890. 
National housing program, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, 2006, 
2007, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011, 2012. 
telegrams from I. Friedlander, Houston, Tex., 
others relative to, 2001. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Banking and Curency: 
Husband, William H.: nomination of, 631. 
Wenchel, John Phillip: nomination of, 533. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayY VOTES. 
BULL, GEORGE M., report of the Committee on Appropriations in 
Senate on nomination of, 60. 
BULLITT, WILLIAM C. (United States Ambassador to France), 
remarks in Senate and correspondence relative to a news- 
paper report of the visit to Poland made by, 157, 265. 
BULL RUN OF DEMOCRACY, remarks in House relative to, 1897. 
BULOW, W. J. (a Senator from South Dakota). 
Attended, 3. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayY VOTES. 
BULWINKLE, ALFRED L. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1695. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Thomas, Kate Durham: for relief (see bill H. R. 8643), 1056. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1695, 1696, 1773, 1774. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
BURCH, THOMAS G. (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 


and 


Address of the Honorable Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary 
of War, at the convention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Virginia, at Danville, Va., relative to insurance 
against war (Appendix, 9). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

China Trade Act, 1922: to amend as to duration of the China 

Trade Act corporations (see bill H. R. 8407), 102. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
BURDICK, USHER L. (a Representative from North Dakota). 

Attended, 8. 

Address by Thomas Paine in 1796 on the farm question and 
old-age pension (Appendix, 349). 

Address of William Howard Hay, M. D., Pocono, Pa., before the 
Medical Freedom Society on Compulsory Vaccination 
(Appendix, 604). 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Select Committee on Future Trading: resolution providing 
for the appointment of a (see H. Res. 356), 201. 
Remarks by, on 
Extension of remarks, 2027. 
Farm bill 716 (Appendix, 305). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, collect information as to the 
amount of goods purchased by the Government (see S. J. 
Res. 224; H. J. Res. 547). 


BUREAU JF NAVIGATION AND STEAMBOAT INSPECTION, 
amend act to change the designation of (see bill H. R. 
8531). 

BURKE, EDWARD R. (a Senator from Nebraska). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Hon. Lewis B. Schwellenbach on the wages-and- 
hours legislation (Appendix, 515). 

Editorial in Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press entitled “Mr. Madden's 
Defense” (Appendix, 440). 

Radio address before the National Woman's Party at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the subject The Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, delivered by (Appendix, 467). 

Statement relative to Japanese situation by, 1911. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

National Labor Relations Board: to investigate (see S. Res. 

207), 1129. 
Remarks by, on 

A statement of principles and objectives, 1934, 1935, 1936, 

Agricultural relief, 527, 1455, 1641. 

Antilynching bill, 82, 1932. 7 

Driver, Sam M., 2025. 

Farm bill, 387, 389. 


| 
| 


BURKE, EDWARD R.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Marketing system, 387, 389 
Parity prices, 1455 
Power companies and the Government, 82. 
Reorganization bill, 31, 32, 37. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
Edgerton, Henry White: nomination of, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 
BURLESON, ALBERT SIDNEY (late a Representative from Tezas) 
Death of, 353 
Tribute to the memory of the late, 353. 
BURR, MBS. A.., relief (see bill H. R. 8476). 

“BUSINESS AND THE CONGRESS.” address over the radio delivered 
by Representative Fish entitled (Appendix, 220). 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS, article from the New York Times rela- 

tive to a survey of (Appendix, 545). 
Article from the Washington Herald relative to the Admin- 
istration program for improvement of, 384 
Communication from businessmen of Worcester, Mass., 
tive to, 1311. 
Excerpts from letters from small-business men concerning, 
(Appendix, 212). 
Message from the President recommending 
improvement of (H. Doc. 370), 5, 9. 
Remarks in House relative to the President's message con- 
cerning improvement of (Appendix, 7, 16). 
Remarks in House relative to suggestions for improvement 
of (Appendix, 8) 
Remarks in Senate relative to the administration program 
with respect to, 383 
BUSINESS DEPRESSION, remarks in House relative to, 91, 92, 237, 
287, 301 (Appendix, 617, 618). 
BUSINESS RECESSION, address over the radio delivered by Repre- 
sentative Eberharter on the subject of (Appendix, 587 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Short 
entitled (Appendix, 181). 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Woodruff 
on the subject of (Appendix, 530) 
Remarks in House relative to (Appendix, 424) 
Remarks in Senate relative to the cause of, 1058 
Telegram from the Edgemoor Iron Works, Inc., 
328 
BUSINESS RECOVERY, communication from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the Borough of Queens, New York City, on 
the subject of, 1960. 
BUSINESS SUBSIDY. See FEeperRAL BusINness SuBsipy 


BUTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY, address in memory of Elihu Root, 
delivered by (Appendix, 575). 
BYRD, HARRY FLUOD (a Senator from Virginia). 
Attended, 3. 
Speech delivered before the Academy of Political Science 
at New York City, on the subject of Expenditures of the 
Federal Government, by (Appendix, 40) 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 722, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Dumstrey, Commander Herbert: for relief (see bill S. 3142), 
1520. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 528, 529, 1080, 
1151, 1339, 1343, 1532, 1541, 1760. 
Antilynching bill, 46. 
Apples, 1760. 
Deficit, 1532. 
Marketing quotas, 1080. 
Tobacco, 1149, 1150, 1151. 
Unfair agricultural practices, 1082. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 
BYRNE, WILLIAM T. (a Representative from New York.) 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NAY VOTES. 


BYRNES, JAMES F. (a Senator from South Carolina). 

Attended, 3. 

Radio address by Hon. Pat Harrison, under the auspices 
of the National Radio Forum, on the subject, Our Tax 
Problems (Append‘x, 230). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 

1560. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Reconsider: to, 1319. 
Reorganization bill (S 

of, 38. 

Special Committee to Investigate Unemployment and Re- 
lief—limit of expenditures (S. Res. 209), 1520 

Temporary laborer: to employ (see S. Res. 204), 586. 

Remarks by, on 
Adjustment contracts, 1527. 

Agricultural relief, 431, 432, 434, 518, 520, 
755, 756, 758, 987, 1085, 1087, 1089, 1318, 
1527, 1541, 1542, 1555, 1556, 1559, 1658. 

American Bankers’ Association, 33. 


1090. 


rela- 


legislation for 


relative to, 


1541. 


1081, 1082, 1149, 1150, 


1319, 1346, 1558, 


2970): to proceed to consideration 
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BYRNES, JAMES F.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Antilynching bill, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 38, 41, 52. 
Appropriations, 1658. 
Corn and wheat, 518. 
Cotton, 518 
Cotton program, 431, 432, 434. 
Extra session, 30. 
Family allotment, 1085, 1087. 
Farm bill, 28, 29, 30, 408. 
—— referendum, 408. ’ 
Increase in marketing quota by Secretary of Agriculture, 
1089. 
O’Brien, Agnes K.—to pay, 416. 
Order of business, 416. 
Parity payments, 1526. 
Processing tax, 727. 
————- letter to Secretary Henry Wallace, relative to, 727. 
Reorganization of the executive departments, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 35, 36, 38 
Reorganization bill, statement relative to departments, 
boards, and bureaus affected by, 37. 
Rules of the Senate, 41. 
Tribute to the Vice President on the anniversary of his 
birthday, 202. 
Undistributed-profits tax, 84. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate: 
O’Brien, Agnes K.: to pay (S. Res. 199), 416. 
Special committee to investigate unemployment and re- 
lief—limit of expenditures (S. Res. 209), 1769. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
CALDWELL, MILLARD F. (a Representative from Florida). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint résolutions introduced by 
Inland Waterways Corporation Act: to extend operations to 
Pensacola, Fla. (see bill H. R. 8738), 1701. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
CALENDAR, revise (see H. J. Res. 528). 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY, remarks in House relative to the call of 
committees on, 357. 


CALIFORNIA, provide for additional district Judge for the State 
of (see bill H. R. 8468). 
Remarks in House relative to the State’s interest in foreign 
trade (Appendix, 525). 
Summary of oral argument by Oswald Ryan before the 
Supreme Court of the United States concerning gas rates 
in (Appendix, 545). 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, remarks in Senate 
relative to, 1727. 
CAMERON, GEORGE T., letter relative to the proposed seaplane 
base at Alameda, Calif., written by (Appendix, 314). 
CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, address on the subject of war delivered 
by (Appendix, 126). 
Remarks in House relative to the cost of the proposed print- 
ing of a sermon delivered in 1848 by, 191. 


CAMPBELL, W. P., pension (see bill H. R. 8422). 
CANAL ZONE. See PaNaMA. 


CANBY, HENRY F., report of the Committee on Finance in Senate 
on nomination of, 1940. 


CANCER, establish a national foundation for the study and 
treatment of (see bill H. R. 8564). 
Bill to provide appropriation for the prevention and cure 
of (see bill H. R. 8655). 


CANNON, CLARENCE (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8 
Address of Hon. Virginia Jenckes before the D. A. R. in the 
District of Columbia (Appendix, 536). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hesselmeyer, Roy,: for relief (see bill H. R. 8359), 20 
Labeaume, Louis: to confirm title to certain lands to (see 
bill H. R. 8487), 327. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Chaffee, A. E., reading clerk: resolution to increase com- 
pensation of (see H. Res, 353), 102. 
Remarks by, on 
No quorum, 944. 
Payment of mileage, 946. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


CANNON, RAYMOND J. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
O'Leary, John F. 8.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8518), 377. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


CANTIGNY MONUMENT. See FRANCE. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX, address delivered by Representative Celler 
at Chicago, Ill., relative to (Appendix, 53). 
Bills to amend act relative to (see bills H. R. 8340, 8503, 
8511, 8732). 
Bills to restore the flat rate of 12% percent (see bills H. R. 
8629, 8642). 
Letter from E. F. Johnston, Jr., relative to (Appendix, 240). 





CAPITAL GAINS TAX—Continnued. 

Remarks in House relative to, 582, 1301 (Appendix, 260, 
348, 592). 

Remarks in Senate relative to, 722, 1141. 

CAPITAL-STOCK TAX, amend Revenue Act of 1936 relative to 
(see bill H. R. 8347). 
CAPPER, ARTHUR (a Senator from Kansas). 

Attended, 3. 

Address of Wilbur 8S. Finch, president of the District of 
Columbia Suffrage Association, concerning the extension 
of the right of suffrage to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia (Appendix, 159). 

Article from the Saturday Evening Post entitled “Good Old 
Neighbor Sam,” by (Appendix 37). 

Editorial by Oscar Stauffer entitled “A Suggestion to Con- 
gress,” 1351. 

Letter relative to agriculture and the tariff from Secretary 
of State Hull, addressed to Senator, 233. 

Letter and a copy of resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of Ellsworth County, 
Kans., relative to agricultural prices and farm relief, 105. 

Radio address by Ernest D. MacDougall, speaking for the 
National Grange, on the subject of a Nonspeculative Mar- 
ket for Farm Products (Appendix, 281). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 870, 1129. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Ainsworth, Harry Hume: for relief (see bill S. 3144), 1608. 

Marriage and divorce: to provide for uniform regulation of 
(see bill S. 3098), 898. 

Marriage and divorce laws: to amend the Constitution rela- 
tive to (see S. J. Res. 234), 898. 

Power of Congress to declare war: proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution relating to (see S. J. Res. 223), 61. 

Wallace, Elijah: for relief (see bill S. 3097), 898. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Societies and associations, 104, 105, 204. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


CARAWAY, HATTIE W. (a Senator from Arkansas). 
Attended, 3. 
Miller, Hon. John E.: credentials of, 3. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1350. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 522, 996, 1218. 
Cotton, 522. 
National housing program, 1993. 
———— letter from a businessman in Arkansas relative to 
pending bill, 1992. 
Parity payments, 996. 
Rice, 1218. 
Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 204. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
CARLSON, CARL H.., relief (see bill H. R. 8680). 


CARLSON, FRANK (a Representative from Kansas). 

Attended, 8. 

Navy Day address of (Appendix, 550). 

Radio address by Hon. William P. Lambertson on the Un- 
necessary Special Session of Congress (Appendix, 61). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1126, 1175. 
Remarks by, on 

Corn, 1175. 

Excerpt from letter received from Homer Martin, interna- 
tional president of the United Automobile Workers of 
America, 1481. 

Farm bill, 666, 667, 677, 1104, 1126, 1175. 

letter from John Vesecky, president, National Farm- 
ers’ Union, 1104. 
Reciprocal trade agreements (Appendix, 189). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1481. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


CARNAHAN, FRANK, letter relative to the housing program re- 
ceived from, 2011. 


CARSON, EARL EMMETT, correct naval record (see bill H. R. 
8517). 
CARTER, ALBERT E. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 493. 
Societies and associations, 377, 1056, 1311. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 546. 
Farm bill, 546. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


CARTER, BOAKE, address over the radio entitled “Debunking War 
Promotion,” delivered by (Appendix, 252). 
Address over the radio relative to river pollution delivered 
by (Appendix, 463). 
CARTER v. CARTER COAL CO. ET AL, decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of, 832. 
extracts from the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of, 1718. 


CARTER. Wi).LTAM H., relief (see bill H. R. 8485). 
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CARTER. WILLIAM H. (deceased), relief (see bill H. R. 8741). 
CARTWRIGHT, WILBURN (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Remarks by, on 
American farmer (Appendix, 381). 
Federal expenditures for highways, 537. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
CARUTHERSVILLE, MO., letter from the Pemiscot County Agri- 
cultural Conservation Committee relative to the pending 
farm bill (Appendix, 211). 
CASALE, NICHOLAS, relief (see S. J. Res. 231). 


CASE, FRANCIS H. (a Representative from South Dakota). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1264, 1270. 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1696, 1820. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Farm Credit Administration: to make crop, feed, and seed 
loans from (see bill H. R. 8561), 720. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
President of the United States: resolution requesting cer- 
taining information from (see H. Res. 364), 377. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 695, 696, 837, 856, 860, 865, 866, 961, 967, 1104, 
1199, 1208, 1264 1270. 
Federal Credit Union Act 365, 366. 
Foreign affairs, 315, 316. 
Hidden taxes, 140. 
Labor-saving devices, 323. 
Morning-paper employees, 
Neutrality, 935. 
————report and statement of Secretary of State, 935. 
Neutrality Act and the situation in China and Japan, 365, 
366. 
Order of business, 374. 
Permission to address the House, 326. 
Referendum on foreign wars, 247. 
Research work, 1208, 1264. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1488, 1572, 1586, 15977, 1603, 1695, 1696, 
1774, 1799, 1820. 
Wheat, 967. 
Wheat and corn allotments (tabulation), 837. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


CASEY, JOSEPH E. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed on committee, 935. 
Resignation from committee, 868. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Eckfeldt, Thomas H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8754), 1841. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1510, 1697, 1819. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


CATLEDGE, TURNER, article conceriing Senator Wheeler written 
by (Appendix, 417). 


CATTLE, establish a laboratory at Angleton, Tex., for the study of 
anaplasmosis in (see bill H. R. 8457). 


CELLER, EMANUEL (a Representative from New York). 

Attended, 8. 

A discussion on guns and gangsters between Hon. Brien 
McMahon, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States and (Appendix, 429). 

Address relating to taxation made before the Chicago Tax 
Club and the Illinois Manufacturers Association, Chicago, 
Ill., by (Appendix, 53). 

Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 1850. 

Letter from Samuel C. Lamport relative to farm bill ad- 
dressed to Hon. Marvin Jones, 1018. 

Letter of Hon. W. A. Ayres, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission relative to raising prices by law, addressed to 
(Appendix, 271). 

Letter to Hon. W. A. Ayres, Chairman, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, relating to tradesmen’s fascism (Appendix, 449). 

Letter to Federal Trade Commission relative to drug asso- 
ciation and the consumer, by (Appendix, 224). 

Letter to Oswald Garrison Villard on the dangerous Ludlow 
resolution signed by (Appendix, 494). 

Radio colloquy on the undistributed-profits tax between 
Hon. William H. King and (Appendix, 221). 

Radio colloquy relative to corporate undistributed-profits 
tax, between Hon. William M. Citron and (Appendix, 10). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1663, 1808. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Capital gains and losses: to amend the Revenue Act of 1936 
with respect to (see bill H. R. 8732), 1701. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation of the Department of Jus- 
tice: to provide adequate compensation for dependants of 
agents and inspectors of (see bill H. R. 8761), 1905. 

Ferrero, Vincenzo: for relief (see bill H. R. 8631), 979. 

Goepel, Anton: for relief (see bill H. R. 8632), 979. 

St. Clair, Albert: for relief (see bill H. R. 8678), 1310. 

Surtax on undistributed profits: to amend the Revenue 
Act of 1936 relating to (see bill H. R. 8762), 1905. 

Undistributed-profits tax: joint resolution providing for the 
postponement of filing returns (see H. J. Res. 529), 1128. 


1696. 





CELLER, EMANUEL—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 

Business and unemployment (Appendix, 592). 

Exportable surplus, 1018. 

Farm bill, 1018 

Labor Standards Board, 1791. 

National housing, 1874, 1887. 

Some unusual effects of the Federal surtax on undistributed 
profits (Appendix, 69) 


Wages-and-hours bill, 1466, 1468, 1469, 1663, 1681, 1693, 1696, 
1791, 1805. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES 

CEMETERIES. See NaTIONAL CEMETERIES. 

CENSUS. See Money; UNEMPLOYMENT 

CENTRALIA, WASH., address delivered by James A. Farley, Post- 
master General, at the dedication of the new Federal 
Building at (Appendix, 258). 

CENTRAL MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, resolu- 


tion urging revision of the corporate undistributed-profits 
tax law, adopted by, 104 
CENTRAL STATISTICAL BOARD, message from the 
transmitting the annual report of, 1907, 1980 
CHAFFEE, A. E. (reading clerk of the House of Representatives), 
resolution to increase the compensation of (see H. Res. 
353). 
CHALLENGE OF THE DROUGHT. article by John C. Page, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, entitled (Appendix, 415). 
CHAMBERLAIN, NEVILLE (Prime Minister of Great Britain), ex- 
cerpt from an address relative to the reciprocal trade 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
delivered by, 634 
CHANDLER, WALTER (a Representative from 
Attended, 8 
Address before the New York Southern Society on the Old 
South delivered by (Appendix, 332). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1054 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
CHAPMAN, VIRGIL (a Representativ 
Attended, 8 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Elixir Sulfanilamide: requesting information 
deaths occuring from (see H. Res. 352), 102 
Remarks by, on 
Order of business, 135 
Sale of Elixir Sulfanilamide, 134, 135 
CHARLESTON NEWS AND OBSERVER (newspaper), remarks in 
Senate relative to expenditures by the Senate committee 
investigating cotton cooperatives, 1248 
CHARLOTTE (N. C.) DAILY OBSERVER (newspaper), 
relative to an alleged drive against the New Deal 
ing in (Appendix, 436) 
CHAVEZ, DENNIS (a Senator from New Merico) 
Attended, 3. 
Address on the function of the Bench and Bar before the 
New Mexico State Bar Association at Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
delivered by (Appendix, 33). 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 881. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VoTES 


CHESAPEAKE BAY, survey waterway to the Atlantic Ox 
(see bill H. R. 8528). 


CHICAGO, ILL., address delivered by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation relative to rail- 
roads serving the city of (Appendix, 57). 
Article by Ernest D. MacDougall relative to futures trading 
on the Board of Trade of, 910 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC., letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
profits on air-mail contracts derived by, 22 
CHICKASAWHAY RIVER, MISS., report of Secretary of War on 
survey of (H. Doc. 410), 583 
CHILD LABOR, abolish (see bill H 
Bill to regulate (see bill H. R 
List of States which 
amendment, 1469. 
Message from the President 
abolish (H. Doc. 370), 5. 9. 
Remarks in the House relative to the President’s message 
on the subject of (Appendix, 7, 17). 
Remarks in House on bill (S. 2475) to prevent, 1469, 1663, 
1779 (Appendix, 433, 451, 490). 
Remarks in House on the subject of. 1829 
Remarks in Senate on Senate Joint Resolution 144 to pre- 
vent, 1925. 
Text of Public, No. 249, Sixty-fourth Congress, to prevent 
interstate commerce in the products of (Appendix 433) 
CHINA, article from the Washington Herald concerning American 
forces in (Appendix, 581). 
Haitorial from the New York Daily News relative to condi- 
tions in (Appendix, 511). 
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OHINA—Continued. 

Editorials from the Phfiladetphia Record concerning condi- 
tions in (Appendix, 510, 6511). 

Joint resolution informing the President that a state of 
war exists in (see H. J. Res. 511). 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of State to pay 
expenses of certain citizens who wish to return from (see 
H. J. Res. 540). 

Remarks in House relative to affairs in, 365. 

Remarks in House relative to removal of American citizens 
from, 1771. 

Resolution of inquiry relative to American nationals, armed 
forces. and investments in (see S. Res. 210). 


CHINA TRADE ACT OF i922, amend (see bill H. R. 8407). 


CHINCH BUGS, amend act making available certain appropria- 
tions for the control of (see S. J. Res. 232). 
CHINESE-JAPANESE CONFLICT, address over the radio delivered 
by Senator Thomas of Utah on the subject of (Appendix, 
96). 
Letter from Frank J. White relative to (Appendix, 592). 
Remarks in House concerning, 92, 1416, 1459, 1968. 
Remarks in House relative to declaring the neutrality law 
in effect with respect to, 192, 261. 
Remarks in Senate relative to the bombing and sinking of 
the United States gunboat Panay, 1356, 1364. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to (see H. Res. 364°). 
Resolution requesting the President to proclaim that a state 
of war exists between China and Japan (see H. Res. 351). 
Text of House Report 1651 on House Resolution 364 relat- 
ing to, 936. 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS. See INDIANS. 
CHOCTAW COTTON OIL CO., ADA, OKLA., relief (see bill H. R. 
8753). 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, editorial relative to the pro- 
posed domestic-allotment plan for farm relief appearing 
in, 1733 


CHRISTMAS, address over the radio delivered by Representative 
Rogers of Massachusetts on the subject (Appendix, 538). 


CHRISTOPHER, BERTHEL, relief (see bill H. R. 7484°). 
CHRISTY, RILLA, pension (see bill H. R. 8372). 


CHURCH, RALPH E. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Statement relative to Federal tax on undistributed profits, 
366. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Mason, George W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8586), 801. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjournment motions, 200 
Adjournment over, 12, 57, 101, 3&6, 379. 
Balancing the Budget, 151. 
Farm bill, 466, 471, 867. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 366, 367. 
Hidden taxes, 141, 
Labor-saving devices, 323. 
No quorum, 135, 141. 
Parliamentary inquiry, 305. 
Personal explanation, 368. 
Popularity of the President, 305. 
Special session, 200. 
Tax revision, 148. 
Thanks for Congress—thanks for the private employment of 
America (Appendix, 203). 
Wages-and-hours discharge petition, 325. 
Votes of. See YEa-anp-Nay VOTEs. 


CIBILIC, MATO, MILJENKO, BOZO, AND AUGUSTIN, relief (see 
bill H. R. 8477). 


CIGARETTES, correspondence relative to the loss to the State of 
Texas of taxes on (Appendix, 434, 462). 


CINCINNATI SOAP CO. vy. UNITED STATES, excerpts from deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of, 1054. 


CIRCUIT COURTS. See Covrts oF tee Unrren Sratss. 
CISNA, HELEN M., pension (see bill 7. R. 8448). 


CITIZENSHIP, provide for deportation of certain naturalized citi- 
zens (see bill H. R. 8349). 
Bill to deny citizenship to persons who advocate government 
by dictatorship (see bill H. R. 6649) 
Bill to deny citizenship to persons who believe in any form 
of government other than that of the United States (see 
bill H. R. 8711). 


CITRON, WILLIAM M. (a Representative from Connecticut) . 
Radio colloquy on corporate undistributed-profits tax be- 
tween Hon. Emanuel Celler and (Appendix, 10). 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 980, 1211, 
Societies and associations, 980, 1310, 1606. 
Remarks by, on 
Statement of freight rates, 1811. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1893, 1507, 1600, 1811, 1818, 1819. 
Votes of. See YEA-aNn-Nay VOTES. 





CITRUS PRODUCTS, remarks in House relative to, 570. 


CIVIC AND BUSINESS FEDERATION OF WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., 
Letter relative to the proposed revision of the undis- 
tributed-profits tax law and the proposed establishment 
of a local housing authority received from, 104. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORP, remarks in House relative to the 
training of enrollees in (Appendix, 621). 


CIVILIAN NAVAL TRAINING, letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to provide 
for, 1310. 


CIVIL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES. See EMPLOYEES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


CIVIL SERVICE, amend law relative to extension of civil service 

to postmasters (see bill S. 3022*). 

Bills to amend the Retirement Act (see bills H. R. 8456, 
8766). 

Bill to establish a Board of Appeals in (see bill H. R. 8650). 

Remarks in House relative to the proposed extension of 
(Appendix, 284). 

Remarks in House and correspondence relative to the ap- 
pointment of postmasters (Appendix, 318). 

Remarks in House and statistics relative to, 1304. 

Resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate the 
administration and operation of laws governing (see 8. 
Res. 198). 

Text of Senate Report 1296 on bill (S. 3022) to amend law 
relative extension of civil service to postmasters. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, letter from the Archivist of the 

United States transmitting List of useless papers in, 493, 
800. 

Message from the President transmitting the annual report 
of, 420, 460. 

Remarks in House and correspondence relative to the at- 
titude of the Commission toward Negroes (Appendix, 476). 


CLARK, A. B. (secretary of the First Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of Texarkana, Tex.), letter recommending 
changes in the Federal Housing Administration, written 
by, 1992. 


CLARK, BENNETT CHAMP (¢@ Senator from Missouri). 

Attended, 3. 

Article from the New York Evening Post relative to use of 
the National Guard Armory in New York City for Nazi 
meeting (Appendix, 252). 

Editorial from Memphis Commercial Appeal, entitled “How 
the Tariff Hurts the Farmer” (Appendix, 300). 

Editorial from New York World-Telegram headed “Why Not 
Legislate?” relating to the antilynching bill (Appendix, 
134). 

Letter from the Pemiscot County Agricultural Conservation 
Committee, of Caruthersville, Mo., on the subject of the 
pending agricultural relief bill (Appendix, 211). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 898. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Sabeamme, Louis: confirming title to a certain tract of land 
in St. Charles County, Mo., to (see bill S. 3068), 421. 

Referendum on war: joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for a (see 8S. J. Res. 
221), 61. 

Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 527, 994, 995, 996, 1245, 1246, 1247. 

Antilynching bill, 28, 30, 39, 46, 63, 73, 79, 129, 130, 1655, 156, 
209, 210, 211. 

British Imperial War Council report, 1247, 1248. 

Corn, 1245. 

Cotton marketing allotment, 397. 

Exhibits on the wall of the Senate Chamber, 155. 

Farm bill, 28, 39, 46, 129, 130, 397, 403. 

Foreign debt, 403. 

Order of procedure, 61. 

Point of order, 28. 

Reorganization bill, 35, 79. 

Rules of the Senate, 46. 

Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 204. 


Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VoTss. 
CLARK, CHARLES E., letter from Josephus Daniels, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, paying tribute to, 1985. 
CLARK, D. WORTH (a Representative from Idaho). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YeA-aND-Nay VOTES. 
CLARK, J. BAYARD (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Wilmington, N. C.: to amend act for conveyance of Marine 
Hospital Reservation to (see bill H. R. 8654), 1127. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 862. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


CLARK, WILLIAM L., relief (see bill H. R. 8590). 
CLARESVILLE, TENN., telegram from the First National Bank 


relative to exemption from tax or penalty of excess dark 
tobacco to be manufactured into fertilizer, 1615. 
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CLASON, CHARLES R. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 

Attended, 8. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 585. 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1037. 
Tobacco, 1037. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1490. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTEs. 


CLAYPOLE, S. L., relief (see bill H. R. 8461). 


CLAYPOOL, HAROLD K. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-ANA-NAy VOTEs. 


CLAYTON, J. B. P. (a former Representative of Maryland). 
Address at the dedication of American Kemmel Memorial 
near Ypres, Belgium, delivered by (Appendix, 543). 
Addresses at the inauguration of the American Bellicourt 
Monument, Bellicourt (Aisne), and the Brookwood Amer- 
ican Cemetery, Brookwood, Surrey, England, by (Appendix, 
336). 


CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, letters announc- 
ing the election of David E. Satterfield, Jr.. Lawrence J 
Connery, Bruce Barton, Ralph A. Gamble, and Lewis K. 
Rockefeller as Representatives in Congress, 9. 

Letter relative to the transmission of the House resolution 
of sympathy on the death of Guglielmo Marconi, 326. 


CLEVELAND RAILWAY CO., relief (see bill H. R. 8594). 
CLIFFORD, CHUDLEIGH ANDREWS, pension (see bill H. R. 8685). 


CLUETT, E. HAROLD (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Trumble, Emma A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R 8361), 
20. 
Van Norden, Louise E.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
8360), 20. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1790. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


COAL, direct the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the 
effect of increased freight rates on bituminous coal (see 
H. J. Res. 522). 


COAL COMMISSION. See NaTIOoNAL BrirumMINoUS COAL COMMIS- 
SION. 


COAST GUARD, increase the efficiency of (see bill S. 2575*). 

Bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange 
sites for purposes of (see bill H. R. 8236*). 

Bill to establish a training station for enlisted personnel of 
(see bill H. R. 8692). 

Bill to adjust the pay of enlisted men in (see bill H. R. 
782). 

Bill to revise pay schedules of enlisted men in 
H. R. 8470). 

Letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting the 
draft of a proposed amendment to bill (H. R. 6703) to 
amend act to give wartime rank to retired officers, 978. 


COCHRAN, JOHN J. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8. 
Address before the United States Brewers Association, de- 
livered by (Appendix, 83). 
Amendments offered by, to 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1888. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Veterans Administration: to relieve disbursing officers and 
certifying officers of (see bill H. R. 8731), 1701. 
Remarks by, on 
Affidavits regarding crime, 2031, 2032, 2037, 2038. 
Christmas trees, 1187. 
Cotton, 1047. 
Dewey, Admiral George, 638. 
Farm bill, 762, 1047, 1187. 
statement issued by the Farm Bureau Federation 
through Mr. William Hirth, 762. 
Hidden taxes, 140. 
Information from bureaus, 1296. 
National Housing Act, 1888. 
Nazi activities, 2032, 2033, 2037, 2038. 
list of affidavits from persons from St. Louis being 
accused of participating in, 1961. 
Parity prices for farmers, 762. 
Printing matter in the Record, 17. 
Purchasing power of the people, 1187. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1800, 1801. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAyY VOTEs. 


COFFEE, HARRY B. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1184. 
Radio address on agriculture delivered by (Appendix, 13). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 962, 1178, 1286. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1600, 1807. 
Remarks by, on ‘ 
Corn, 1053, 1054, 1169, 1178. 
Farm bill, 1053, 1054, 1106, 1111, 1169, 1178, 1296, 128% 


(see bill 











COFFEE, HARRY B.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Industrializing the United States at the expense of agricul- 
ture (tables), 559. 
Loan provisions, 1053 
Marketing quotas, 558 
Protective tariff, 558 
Wages-and-hours bill, 
Wheat, 962 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
COFFEE, JOHN M. (a Representative from Washington) 
Attended, 8. 
Article by Lowell Thomas Murray, of Tacoma, Wash., relative 
to selective logging in the timber industry (Appendix 
Radio address relative to making pure food and drug legis- 
lation effective, delivered by (Appendix, 149) 
Speech of Dudley Nichols to organized labor and reli 
San Francisco, Calif., entitled “Justice for T 
(Appendix, 309). 
Statement of Hon. Scott J. Henderson, of Washington, and 
former president of the Washington State Bar Association 
relative to Federal business subsidy (Appendix, 472) 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 980, 1128, 1211, 1606, 1841. 
Remarks by, on 
Neutrality Act, 316. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1833. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
COFFEE, NETTIE, pension (see bill H. R. 8785). 


COFFEY, ROXIE FRANCIS AND BARBARA JEAN, pension (see bill 
H. R. 7887*). 


COFFEY, WILLIAM HENRY, pension (see bill S. 3131) 
COINS AND COINAGE, provide for coining certain coins and cur- 
rency (see bill H. R. 8389). 
Bills to authorize coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the New Haven Colony, Conn. (see bills S. 3156; H. R 


1600, 1806 


1207 


500) 


zion in 
m Mooney” 


8716). 
Bill to authorize coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the admission of the 


State of Washington to the Union (see bill H. R. 8473). 
Proclamation by the President relative to the coinage of 
silver, 220. 
Remarks in Senate relative to the coinage of silver, 219, 922. 
COLBEN, FLORENCE, pension (see bill H. R. 8449) 
COLDEN, CHARLES J. (a@ Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
T tunnel between San Pedro, Wilmington Terminal Island, 
and Long Beach, Calif.: to authorize a survey (see bill 
H. R. 8430), 153. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1519 
Societies and associations, 980, 1519. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 313. 
Extension of remarks, 57 
Nazi activities, 2034, 2037. 
Order of business, 148. 
Patent system, 323. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
COLE, JENNY L., pension (see bill H. R. 8748) 
COLE, W. STERLING (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8 
Appointed on committee, 628 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Prentice, Isabelle Walton: to pension (see bill H. R. 8551), 
584. a 

Tompkins, Sarah J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8438), 
154. 

Vannatta, Maryette: to imcrease pension (see bill H. R. 
8439), 154. 

Webster, Addie: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8440), 
154. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. See Lazor. 
COLLINS, CAROLINE C., relief (see bill H. R. 8395) 
COLLINS, ROSS A. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Attended, %. 
Remarks by, on 
Farin-relief legislation, 792 
Heurs of firemen in the District of Columbia (tabulation) 
(Appendix, 317). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
GOLMER, WILLIAM M. (a Representative from M 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 781, 790. 
Cotton, 1036, 1268 
Farm bill, 672, 781, 790, 
Research work, 1264. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1664 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
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COLONY OF NEW SWEDEN. Sce PENNSYLVANIA. 


COLORADO, authorizing a survey for the transmountain diversion 
of waters for irrigation purposes in the State of (see H. J. 
Res., 543, 544). 

COLORED PEOPLE, remarks in House and correspondence relative 
to the attitude of the Civil Service Commission toward 
(Appendix, 476). 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF, Mr. Copeland reap- 
pointed in Senate to be a director of, 155. 


COMMISSION MIXTA DEMARCADORA DE LIMITES ENTRE CO- 
LOMBIA Y PANAMA, relief (see bill S. 3103). 
Letter from the Secretary of War transmitting the draft 
of a bill for relief of, 1127. 


COMMISSION ON ERECTION OF MEMORIALS AND ENTOMB- 
MENT OF BODIES IN THE ARLINGTON MEMORIAL 
AMPHITHEATER, message from the President transmitting 
the annual report of, 420, 460. 


COMMISSION ON LICENSURE, HEALING ARTS PRACTICE ACT, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, annual report of, 421, 583. 


COMMITTEE FOR THE NATION, letter to the President entitled 
“Monetary Policies” sent by (Appendix, 46). 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS (House). 
Immigration and naturalization, 583, 719, 868, 1055, 1210, 
1309, 1416, 1518. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 262, 583, 799, 868, 978, 
1055, 1127, 1210, 1309, 1417, 1518, 1605, 1701, 1841, 1905, 
1984, 2052. 
Judiciary, 1210, 1291, 1310, 1416, 1518, 1605, 1701, 1840, 
1984, 2052. 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 583, 713, 719, 799, 978, 1055, 
1127, 1210, 1309, 1416, 1518, 1605, 1701, 1840, 1905, 1984. 
COMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS (House). 
Reports by 
Shanahan, Helen (H. Res. 348), 251. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE (House). 
Authorized to sit during the sessions of the House, 248. 
Reports by 
Conservation of national soil resources (H. Rept. 1645), 491. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY (Senate). 
Reports by 
Agricultural relief (S. Rept. 1295), 205. 
Crop production loans (8. Rept. 1297), 898. 
Marking of packages containing wild game (S. Rept. 1299), 
1907. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (House). 
Mr. Casey elected, 935. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS (Senate). 
Reports by 
Bull, George M. (Executive nomination), 60. 
Dill, Robert J. (Executive nomination), 132. 
Evans, Claude M. (Executive nomination), 2024. 
Fairbank, Miles H. (Executive nomination), 631. 
Gilmore, Maurice E. (Executive nomination), 132. 
Gray, Howard A. (Executive nomination), 60. 
Hockley, Claude C. (Executive nomination), 132. 
Kennicott, David R. (Executive nomination), 60. 
Radford, Robert A. (Executive nomination), 132. 
COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT EX- 
PENSES OF THE SENATE (Senate). 
Reports by 
Committee on investigation of unemployment (S. Res. 209), 
1769. 
O’Brien, Agnes K. (8S. Res. 199), 416. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY (House). 
Mr. Gamble elected, 358. 
Reports by 
Housing program (H. Rept. 1655), 1701. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY (Senate). 
Reports by 
Frank, Jerome N. (Executive nomination), 1459. 
Hanes, John W. (Executive nomination), 1459. 
Husband, William H. (Execywtive nomination), 631. 
National Housing Act (S. Rept. 1300), 1956. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS (House). 
Mr. Barton elected, 358. 
COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS (House). 
Mr. Rockefeller elected, 358. 
COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS (Senate). 
Mrs. Graves assigned to, 499. 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES (House). 
Mr. McSweeney excused, 583. 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE (Senate). 
Reports by 
Bridge: Tennessee River, Ala. (S. Rept. 1298), 1212. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION (House). 
Mr. Connery elected, 760. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR (Senate). 
Mrs. Graves assigned to, 499. 
Mr. Thomas of Utah assigned as chairman of, 499. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR (Senate)—Continued. 
Reports by 
Industrial espionage—subcommittee report (8S. Rept. 46, 
pt. 3), 1986. 
Straus, Nathan (Executive nomination), 1013. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AND REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS (House). 
Mr. Gamble of New York elected, 358 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 1 (House). 
Mr. Massingale excused, 632. 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 2 (House). 
Mr. Gamble of New York elected, 358 
Mr. McSweeney excused, 583. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE (Senate). 

Mr. Johnson of Colorado assigned to, 499. 
Reports by 

Brunot, Felix R. (Executive nomination), 1940. 
Canby, Henry F. (Executive nomination), 1940. 
Heterick, Robert H. (Executive nomination), 1940. 
Kern, John W. (Executive nomination), 534. 
Reynolds, Arthur D. (Executive nomination), 1940. 
Ryon, James B. (Executive nomination), 1940. 
Sibley, Wixom 8. (Executive nomination), 533. 
Wenchel, John Phillip (Executive nomination), 533. 
Yoke, F. Roy (Executive nomination), 1940. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS (House). 
Mr. McSweeney elected, 760. 
Reports by 
Chinese-Japanese conflict (H. Rept. 1651), 935, 979. 
Chippewa Indian lands (H. Rept. 1653), 979. 
Orr, Mrs. George (H. Rept. 1652), 979. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS (Senate). 
Mr. Green assigned to, 499. 
Reports by 

Dawson, William (Executive nomination), 352. 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service officers (Executive nomina- 
tions), 352. 

Geerken, Forrest K. (Executive nomination), 1312. 

Thomasson, David A. (Executive nomination), 1312. 

Treaty for protection of literary and artistic works (Ex. 
Rept. 1), 416. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(House). 
Announcement of hearings to be held by, 583, 719, 868, 1055, 
1210, 1309, 1416, 1518. 
Mr. Massingale excused, 632. 
Mr. Rockefeller elected, 358. 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS (House). 
Mr. Barton elected, 358. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(House). 

Announcement of hearings to be held by, 262, 583, 799, 868, 

978, 1055, 1127, 1210, 1309, 1417, 1518, 1605, 1701, 1841, 1905, 


1984, 2052. 
Reports by 
Bridges: Red River of the North (H. Repts. 1657, 1658), 
1984. 


Tennessee River, Ala. (H. Rept. 1659), 1984. 


COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT (Sen- 
ate). 
Resolution to authorize expenditure of additional funds by 
(see S. Res. 209*). 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY (House). 
Announcement of hearings to be held by, 1210, 1291, 1310, 
1416, 1518, 1605, 1701, 1840, 1984, 2052. 
Mr. Massingale elected, 760. 
Mr. Satterfield elected, 760. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY (Senate). 
List of names of members of, 1613. 
Remarks in Senate relative to the unauthorized use of letter- 
heads of, 1613. 
Reports by 
Anderson, Victor E. (Executive nomination), 934. 
Driver, Sam M. (Executive nomination), 2025. 
Druffel, John H. (Executive nomination), 1013. 
Edgerton, Henry White (Executive nomination), 1090. 
Garrett, Finis J. (Executive nomination), 456. 
Groner, D. Lawrence (Executive nomination), 721. 
Jackson, Joseph R. (Executive nomination), 1090. 
McMahon, John P. (Executive nomination), 1090. 
Sackett, Carl L. (Executive nomination), 631. 
Treanor, Walter E. (Executive nomination), 1940. 
Vinson, Fred M. (Executive nomination), 1090. 


COMMITTEE ON LABOR (House). 
Mr. Barton elected, 358. 
Mr. Jenks excused, 357. 
Resolution to authorize the printing of additional copies of 
Part 2 of the joint hearings on bills (S. 2475 and H. R. 
7200) relating to fair labor standards (see H. Res. 360). 
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COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES (House). 
Announcement of hearings to be held by, 491, 583, 719, 799, 
978, 1055, 1127, 1210, 1309, 1416, 1518, 1605, 1701, 1840, 1905, 
1984. 
Reports by 
Canal Zone Code (H. Rept. 1646), 584. 
Coast Guard (H. Repts. 1641, 1660), 58, 2052. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS (House). 
Reports by 
Disabled emergency officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps (H. Rept. 1654), 979. 


COMMODITIES EXCHANGE ACT, amend to include wool (see bills 
S. 3105; H. R. 8649). 
Resolution to investigate certain alleged violations of (see 
H. Res. 356). 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION, amendment in Senate to 
authorize them to purchase cotton, 1642, 1646 
Amendment in Senate to authorize them to purchase Pacific 
Northwest white wheat, 1648, 1650. 
Bill to authorize them to purchase cotton from producers 
(see bill S. 3146). 
Remarks in House relative to, 1112 


Prohibiting the making of photographs, sketches, or maps of | cCoMMODITY LOANS FOR 1937, extract from hearings held before 


military and naval defenses (H. Rept. 1650), 868. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS (Senate). 
Mr. Miller assigned to, 499. 
Reports by 
Army officers (Executive nominations), 229, 456, 1312. 
Brown, Courtland Moshier (Executive nomination), 1658. 
Kingman, John Jennings (Executive nomination), 2024. 
Ledward, William John (Executive nomination), 2024. 
Murphy, John Joseph (Executive nomination), 2024. 
Philippine Scouts—officers (Executive nominations), 229. 
Weyher, Theodore Addison (Executive nomination), 1658. 
COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING (Senate). 
Mrs. Graves assigned to, 499. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS (House). 
Mr. Casey excused, 868. 
Mr. Jenks elected, 358. 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS (Senate). 
Reports by 
Navy and Marine Corps officers (Executive nominations), 
456, 1658. 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS (House). 
Mr. Connery elected, 760. 
Mr. McSweeney excused, 583. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS (Senate). 
Mr. Green excused, 499. 
Reports by 
Appointment of postmasters (S. Rept. 1296), 721. 
Postmasters (Executive nominations), 229, 286, 352, 416, 456, 
534, 631, 721, 835, 890, 934, 1164, 1312, 1383, 1459, 1568, 
1658, 1769, 1940, 2025. 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING (House). 
Reports by 
Hearings on the fair labor standards bill (H. Res. 360; H. 
Rept. 1644), 357. 
COMMITTEE ON PRINTING (Senate). 
Mr. Miller assigned to, 499. 
Reports by 
Pensions to Civil War widows (S. Res. 203), 721. 
Reorganization of the Judiciary (S. Res. 201), 721. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS (House). 
Mr. Massingale excused, 632. 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS (House). 
Authorized to sit during the sessions of the House, 88, 242, 
1847. 
Mr. McSweeney excused, 583. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES (House). 
Motion to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of House Resolution 165 making a special order for 
House Joint Resolution 199 for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide for a refer- 
endum on war, 1517. 
Motion to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of House Resolution 312 for a special order for bill 
(S. 2475) known as the hours-and-wages bill. Debated 
and agreed to, 1385 (Appendix, 426). 
Remarks in House relative to motions to discharge the com- 
mittee from consideration of proposed legislation, 1516. 
Reports by 
Special order for bill H. R. 8730 (H. Res. 384, H. Rept. 1656), 
1770, 1841. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES (Senate). 
Mr. Miller assigned to, 499. 


COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES (House). 

Mr. Rockefeller elected, 358. 
Reports by 

Civil government for Alaska (H. Rept. 1648), 720. 
Ketchikan, Alaska (H. Rept. 1647), 720. 
Public-utility districts in Alaska (H. Rept. 1649), 720. 

COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR AFFAIRS (Senate). 
Mr. Miller assigned to, 499. 

COMMITTEE ON WAR CLAIMS (House). 
Mr. Massingale excused, 632. 

COMMITTEE ON WAR REFERENDUM (noncongressional). 
List of names of directors of, 244. 


COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE CONSERVATION (House). 
Mr. Cole of New York appointed on, 638. 


COMMITTEES OF HOUSE, remarks by the Speaker relative to ses- 


sions of committees held during sessions of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 1364. 





the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on, 756 
COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN, remarks in House relative to 
(Appendix, 479). 
COMMUNITY CHESTS, address over the radio delivered by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt commending (Appendix, 77). 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, remarks in 
Senate relative to the office of, 30. 


COMPULSORY VACCINATION, address delivered by William How- 
ard Hay on the subject of (Appendix, 604). 

CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTION, comparison of the United States 
and Confederate Constitutions, 1898. 


CONFIRMATIONS. See EXEecuTIvE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMA- 
TIONS. 


CONGRESS. See also HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES; SENATE. 

Address over the radio delivered by Senator Barkley relative 
to the program of the special session of (Appendix, 143). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Fish rela- 
tive to the special session of (Appendix, 142) 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative McFar- 
lane relative to legislation of the special session of (Ap- 
pendix, 17). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Taber 
concerning legislation of the special session of (Appendix, 
148). 

Article relative to constitutionality of a popular referendum 
as applied to acts of, 1314. 

Bill to restore the sole power to issue money to (see bill 
H. R. 8585). 

Joint resolution for amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the power of Congress to declare war (see 5. J. Res. 223). 

Proclamation of the President calling an extra session to 
convene November 15, 1937, 3, 7. 

Remarks in House relative to the responsibility of, 141. 

Remarks in House relative to the consideration of important 
legislation before, 2035. 

Remarks in House expressing thanks for (Appendix, 203). 

Remarks in House relative to the work of the present extra 
session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 2028, 2046 (Appen- 
dix, 613). 

Remarks in House relative to the calling of special sessions 
of, 148. 


CONGRESSIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS, list of, 37. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, order of House granting general leave 
to print remarks on bill (H. R. 8730) to amend the National 
Housing Act, 1896. 

Order of House granting general leave to print remarks on 
bill (S. 2475) known as the Black-Connery Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1937, 1415, 1516. 

Order of House granting general leave to print remarks on 
any subject up to the last publication of the Record for 
this special session, 1905. 

Remarks in House relative to the insertion of the word 
“applause” in extension of remarks in, 1961. 

Remarks in House relative to the printing of speeches 
delivered by friends of Members, 192. 


CONNALLY, TOM (a Senator from Tezas.) 
Attended, 3. 
Address delivered by Hon. M. M. Logan before the American 
Bar Association at Kansas City, Mo., on the subject of 
administration and its judicial control (Appendix, 34). 
Tribute to (Appendix, 199). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1129, 1456, 1561. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Baldwin, W. Connally, for relief (see bill S. 3108), 1057. 
West, W. O., for relfef (see bill S. 3130), 1312. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 438, 441, 443, 510, 511, 516, 517, 518, 522, 
532, 727, 729, 731, 733, 744, 745, 750, 751, 753, 754, 830, 
1084, 1086, 1133, 1140, 1141, 1142, 1150, 1155, 1157, 1336, 
1338, 1339, 1340, 1443, 1455, 1456, 1457, 1458, 1530, 1557, 
1558, 1561, 1562, 1621, 1622, 1625, 1629, i728, 1761, 1762, 
1763, 1764. 
Antilynching bill, 27, 30, 39, 40, 41, 42, 46, 51, 60, 61, 64, 65, 
68, 69, 71, 72, 73, 75, 85, 108, 129, 130, 155, 156, 169, 
170, 174, 175, 176, 178, 179, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 
_ 218, 228, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 (Appendix, 
23, ). 
cispatch from Marshall, Tex., relative to trial of two 
Negroes for robbery-assault, 72. 








CONNALLY, TOM—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Antilynching bill—newspaper article relative to trial at 
Marion, N. C., of a Negro for a terrible crime, 71. 
————- remarks of Mr. Justice Black when a Member of the 
Senate, 42. 
statement from Columbus, Mo., relative to trial of a 
young Negro ex-convict, 73. 
Appropriations, 1530. 
Brussels conference and the American delegates, 174. 
Corn, 523. 
Cotton, 516, 522. 
Cotton program, 438, 439, 441, 443. 
Cotton research laboratory—text of amendment, 1728. 
Disappearance of American citizens in Russia, 1329. 
Diverted acres, 1761 
Exhibits on the wall of the Senate Chamber, 155. 
Family allotment, 1086. 
Farm bill, 27, 30, 39, 40, 129, 130, 275, 329, 331, 333, 340, 342, 
347, 391 
Foreign market, 517, 518. 
Journal, 59. 
Limitation of appropriation, 1455, 1456, 1457. 
Marketing quotas for cotton, 1084. 
Mr. Justice Black, 42. 
National housing program, 1995, 2002, 2005, 2006, 2013, 2014. 
National Labor Relations Board, 1145. 
Order of business, 180, 228, 229. 
Order of procedure, 61. 
Parity prices, 1456, 1457, 1458 
Persons lynched in the United States from 1889 to October 
25, 1921 (tabulation), 74. 
Printing matter in the Record, 126. 
Processing tax, 510, 511, 1456, 1457. 
Recess, 51, 52, 132 
Referendum, 1140, 1141. 
Regional research laboratories, 1728. 
Reorganization of the executive departments, 27, 28, 30. 
Rules of the Senate, 39, 41, 46 
Sinking of the U. S. S. Panay, 1911. 
Soil conserving crops, 1443. 
Sugar treaty, 1950 
Surplus commodities, 830. 
Tobacco, 1150, 1155, 1157. 
Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 203. 
Undistributed-profits tax, 108, 1142. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee of conference: 
Estate of John F. Hackfeld, deceased—conference report 
(S. J. Res. 67), 1911. 
Votes of. See Yra-Anp-Nay VOTEs. 
CONNECTICUT RIVER, provide for flood control on (see bills 
H. R. 8751, 8752) 

Report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. Doc. 455), 1841. 

CONNER, A. B. (Director, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station), 

letter concerning the proposed establishment of a cotton 

products laboratory written by, 1203. 

CONNERY, LAWRENCE J. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Article from Washington Herald relating to radio investi- 

gation (Appendix, 571) 

Credentials of, 9. 

Letter to Hon. Frank R. McNinch, Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, relative to Chase and Sanborn’'s 
Mae West program written by (Appendix, 571). 

Statement by James Morgan in the Boston Globe entitled 
“F. D. and Congress on a teeter-board” (Appendix 539). 

Sworn in, 9. 

Bills and joint resolutions y 
Kenneally, Daniel J.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8768), 1906. 
Products of workers paid certain wages: to prevent the 

shipment in interstate commerce of (see bill H. R. 8437), 
153 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1906 
Societies and associations, 1906 

Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1505, 1585 (Appendix, 108). 

Votes of. See YeaA-aNpD-Nay VoOTEs. 


CONNERY WAGE-AND-HOUR BILL. See Lazor. 

CONSCRIPTION, amendment to the Constitution to limit (see 
H. J. Res. 498). 

Resolution to provide for a bill to draft men, women, 
money, and material in the event of war (see 8, Res. 193). 

CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL RESOURCES, amentiment in 
Senate to bill (H. R. 7365) to provide for regional, 1909. 

Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 7365) to provide for 
regional (Appendix, 597). 

CONSERVATION OF NATIONAL SOIL RESOURCES, provide fo. 

(see bill H. R. 8505*). 

CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, article by Harold L. 

Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, on the subject of (Appen- 

dix, 187). 

CONSTELLATION (frigate), authorizing the restoration and preser- 

vation of (see H. J. Res. 508). 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Address delivered by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
Sylvan Theater, Washington, D. C., on the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of (Appendix, 18). 

Address delivered by Senator Bailey at Worcester, Mass., 
entitled “Dominant Ideas of the Constitution” (Ap- 
pendix, 248). 

Address delivered by Senator Barkley in Paris, Prance, on 
a — hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the adoption 
of, 5. 

Address delivered by Senator Davis at Reading, Pa., entitled 
“Our Constitution” (Appendix 42). 

Address delivered by Representative Snyder at the memorial 
marking and tree-planting exercises on the Potomac in 
commemoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the signing of (Appendix, 101). 

Cae of United States and Confederate Constitutions, 

98. 

Joint resolutions to invite foreign countries to participate in 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary celebration of 
the ratification of (see 8S. J. Res. 236; H. J. Res. 530). 

Sermon delivered by Bishop James E. Freeman in com- 
memoration of the sesquicentennial of the formation of 
(Appendix, 216). 

Joint resolutions for amendments to 
Agriculture: granting Congress power to regulate produc- 
tion of farm products (see H. J. Res. 518). 
Appropriation bills: to permit the President to disapprove cr 
reduce items in (see H. J. Res. 515). 

Homesteads: to exempt from taxation (see S. J. Res. 220). 

Income tar: relative to (see H. J. Res. 512, 545). 

Income from Federal and State securities: to permit taxa- 

tion of (see H. J. Res. 521). 
Marriage and divorce laws: relative to (see S. J. Res. 234). 
Representatives: to fix the terms of office of (see H. J. Res. 
514). 
War: provide for a referendum on (see 8S. J. Res. 218, 221; 
H. J. Res. 498, 502). 
relating to the power of Congress to declare (see 
S. J. Res. 223). 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS CORPORATION, adjudicate claim 
of (see bill H. R. 8387). 


“CONSUMER PROTECTION BY GOVERNMENT,” address deliv- 
ered by Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney General, 
entitled (Appendix, 419). 


COOKE, W., relief (see bill H. R. 8611). 


COOLEY, HAROLD D. (a Representative from North Carolina). 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1804. 

Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 781. 
Cotton acreage, 784. 
Cotton price-adjustment payments, 660. 
Farm bill, 659, 660, 781, 784, 794, 841, 861, 862, 863, 952, 953, 

954, 955, 972, 974, 1020, 1021, 1028, 1104, 1268, 1271. 

Sharecroppers, 794. 
Tobacco, 952, 1268. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1783, 1804, 1805, 1816, 1817. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


COOLEY, LESTER, relief (see bill H. R. 8355). 


COOPER, JERE (a Representative from Tennessee). 

Attended, 6. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Call of the House, 141. 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1114. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1578. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


COOS COUNTY COURT OF COQUILLE, OREG., grant an ease- 
ment with respect to certain lands to (see bills 8S. 3095; 
H. R. 8624). 


COPELAND, ROYAL 8. (a Senator from New York). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Joseph B. Weaver, Memphis, Tenn., before the 
Propeller Club convention at Memphis on the problem of 
seagoing personnel and its possible solution (Appendix, 
435). 

Address of Hon. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, 
at Arlington National Cemetery on Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, 1937 (Appendix, 219). 

Appointed Director, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 155. 

Article by John T. Flynn entitled “Plain Economics” (Ap- 
pendix, 299). 

Article by Mark Sullivan on farm control, 1754. 

. Article from the Washington Herald entitled “Labor-Capital 
Unity, R. F. C. Aid, Housing Part of Goal—Sure of Vic- 
tory,” referring to administration program, 384. 

Excerpts of an address of Mr. Tabor, master of the National 
Grange, referring to business, 383. 

Speech of Hon. David I. Walsh at the meeting of the 

~ Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange, Belmont, Mass., on 
the subject of Federal finances (Appendix, 293). 
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COPELAND, ROYAL 8.—Continued. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 533, 
1351, 1437, 1440. 
National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2011. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Aliens: relating to the registration of certain (see bill S. 
3154), 1908. 
Babcock, Chester J.: for relief (see bill S. 3087), 802 
Comte de Grasse: to provide for the erection of a suitable 
memorial to the memory of (see S. J. Res. 226), 205. 
Merchant Marine Act: to amend (see bill S. 3078), 722. 
Noncommissioned officers: to extend provisions of act rela- 
tive to placing in first grade of (see bill S. 3155), 1986. 
Poisonous drugs: for regulation of (see bill S. 3073), 585. 
Pulaski, Andrew Count: to adjudicate the claims of (see 
bill S. 3119), 1212. 
Revised statutes: to amend certain sections relating to 
vessels engaged in coasting trade or fisheries (see bill 
8S. 3083), 721. 
Travel in the United States: to encourage citizens of for- 
eign countries to (see bill S. 3018), 24. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Deaths occasioned by use of elixir of sulfanilamide: re- 
questing report of facts concerning (see S. Res. 194), 25. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 23, 60, 104, 264, 421, 493, 802, 898, 
1057, 1212, 1418. 
Societies and associations, 23, 60, 104, 204, 264, 379, 421, 493, 
585, 721, 802, 898, 1057, 1212, 1311, 1418, 1520, 1607, 1907, 
1986. 
Remarks by, on 
A statement of principles and objectives, 1935. 
Agricultural relief, 531, 533, 610, 630, 631, 726, 728, 729, 730, 
732, 733, 734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 741, 742, 


1001, 1066, 


880, 881, 885, 901, 903, 915, 933, 990, 1001, 1002, 
1003, 1004, 1065, 1066, 1067, 1068, 1081, 1130, 1214, 
1239, 1320, 1332, 1381, 1427, 1438, 1439, 1440, 1442, 
1531, 1617, 1621, 1632, 1656, 1749, 1750, 1751, 1752, 


1753. 
committee hearings on bill for, 901, 903. 
—letter from E. R. Eastman, editor of American Agri- 
culturist, relative to bill for, 732. 
letter from Jamestown, N. Y., in opposition to bill, 
1081. 
letter from the Oneida County Pomona Grange in 
opposition to bill for, 1081. 
——telegram from Emery M. Grant, of the Dairymen’s 
League of Chatauqua County, N. Y., 734. 
telegram from the Grange relative to, 1642. 
-telegram from the New York State Grange in Oppo- 
sition to bill for, 1081. 
telegrams, letters, resolutions, and statements relating 
to bill for, 734, 735. 
Agricultural surpluses, 1065. 
Amendments to Merchant Marine Act, 722. 
Antilynching bill, 39, 73, 266, 1932. 
Business, 1130. 
Business conditions—administration program, 383, 384. 
Business recession, 730. 
Commodity loans, 388. 
Consideration of labor features of bill amending Merchant 
Marine Act, 802. 
Corn, 1065. 
Corn for market, 1066. 
Cotton, 1753. 
Crude petroleum, 1130. 
Dairy industry, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1067, 1214, 1632. 
Dairying and poultry, 413, 415. 
Disappearance of American citizens in Russia, 1329, 1330. 
Ensilage, 1440. 
Farm bill, 39, 272, 330, 331, 332, 337, 339, 388, 389, 390, 413, 
415. 
Farm legislation—letter from W. A. Steller, secretary, Buf- 
falo Master Bakers’ Association, Inc., 272. 
Freight rates, 915. 
H. O. L. C., 1998. 
H. O. L. C. foreclosures, 1239. 
Livestock, 1438. 
Marketing quota, 388. 
National housing program, 1998, 2008, 2009, 2010, 2011. 
Parity payments, 1617. 
Reading matter into the Record, 127. 
Recess, 632. 
Regulation of poisonous drugs, 585. 
Revision of taxes, 730. 
newspaper headlines for, 731. 
Silage, 1067. 
Sinking of the U. S. S. Panay, 1911. 
——_—— statement by Ambassador Saito relative to, 1911. 
Strauss, Nathan: nomination of, 1092. 
Sugar treaty, 1950, 1951. 
Tobacco, 1130. 
United States Housing Authority, 1092. 
Wheat, 915, 1750, 1751. 
—— (tables), 1750. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

















COPPER, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) to authorize the 
purchase of, 1653 

COPYRIGHTS, vest in the register of copyrights, the registration 
of copyright prints and labels (see bill H. R. 8608 

Telegrams urging rejection by the Senate of the treaty 

concerning, 1658 

COQUILLE, OREG., grant an easement with 
lands to the Coos County Court of (see 


respect to certain 


bills S. 3095; H 


8624). 
CORN, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) relative to, 1440 
Bill to provide parity prices and crop insurance for (see bill 
H. R. 8581). 


Joint resolution to deliver to the American National Red 
Cross certain (see H. J. Res. 520) 

Remarks in House relative to conversion of field corn into 
Silage, 1117 

Remarks in House relative to marketing quotas for fleld 
corn, 1165 

Statistics relative to production of, 618 

Table showing parity payments for corn, 


wheat, and cotton, 


532. 
Table showing cost of processing taxes to consumers cover- 
ing, 834. 
CORN-HOG PAYMENTS UNDER THE TRIPLE A, statistics relative 
to, 614, 615 
CORPORATIONS. See also UNpIstrisutTep-Prorits Tax 


Address over the radio delivered by Representative Maverick 
relative to taxation of (Appendix, 321) 

Amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 6215) to repeal provi- 
sions of the income-tax law requiring lists of compensa- 
tion paid to officers and employees to be filed by, 25, 155 
1129 

Bill to limit the amount of Federal Reserve bank stock held 
by (see bill S. 3060) 

Bill to require a Federal license of (see bill S. 3072) 

Bill to amend Revenue Act of 1936 relative to undistributed- 
profits tax on (see bill H. R. 8584) 

Bill to regulate in interstate commerce (see bill H. R. 8583) 

Bill to prescribe conditions for operating in interstate m- 
merce (see bill H. R. 8598). 

Bills to increase tax on (see bills H. R. 8629 

Bill to exempt from taxation certain net 
H. R. 8469) 

Remarks in House and statistics relative to earnings of, 305, 
306, 307 

Statistics of dividends declared by 


8642) 
me of (see bill 





ink 


1815 


Text of bill (S. 3072) to require Federal license of, 495 
CORPUS CHRISTI (TEX.) CALLER (newspaper), article relative 
to the pending farm bill appearing in (Appendix, 314). 


COSTELLO, JOHN M. (a Representative from California). 
Automobile acc‘dent of, 16 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
COST OF LIVING, remarks in House relative to the effect 
ernment monopoly upon, 235. 
Statistics relative to, 1499 


COTHRAN v. ELLIS, excerpt from a decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in the case of, 909. 


COTTON, amendment in Senate to bill (S 
domestic allotments for, 1562. 

Amendment in House relative to the trend in acreage as 
applied to, 582 

Amendment in House relative to marketing quotas for, 1045 

Amendment in Senate exempting certain farmers from 
quota reductions and acreage reductions in the production 
of, 1228. 

Amendment in Senate to authorize the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to purchase, 1642, 1646 ‘ 

Argument by W. E. Atkinson before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture on the subject of cotton-production con- 
trol, 380. 

Article commenting on Dorothy Thompson's 
against crop control, 447 

Bill to authorize the Commodity Credit Corporation to pur- 
chase cotton from protiucers (see bill S. 3146) 

Bill to provide parity of prices for (see bill H. R. 8472) 

Bill to provide parity prices and crop insurance for (see 
bill H. R. 8581) 

Correspondence relative to cotton production in Texas (Ap- 
pendix, 338). 

Estimates of sales value of specified articles derivable from 
one bale of, 531. 

Extract from hearings held before the Senate Committee 
on, Agriculture and Forestry on commodity loans for 1937 
756. 

Joint resolution to provide price-adjustment payments to 
certain producers of (see H. J. Res. 513). 

Joint resolution to deliver to the American National Red 
Cross certain (see H. J. Res. 520). 

Letter from the President relative to the Bankhead cotton- 
control law, 748. 

Letter from Daniel Bond relative to the production of, 424 

Remarks in Senate relative to production and control of, 
1548, 1608. 

Remarks in House relative to production of (Appendix, 235). 


f Gov- 


2787) relative to 


arguments 
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COTTON—Continued. 








Remarks in House relative to allotment of cotton to Mis- 
souri (Appendix, 316). 
Remarks in House relative to cotton production in Texas 
(Appendix, 339). 
Remarks in House relative to hours of labor of persons en- 
gaged in the ginning of, 1785. 
Remarks in House relative to a parity price for, 1102. 
Report on ginning of, 650 
Statement by Louis H. Bean relative to foreign cotton pro- 
duction, 434. 
Statement by Roscoe Pulliam relative to foreign cotton 
production, 445 
Statistics relative to imports of, 446. 
Statistics relative to payments made under the triple A, 
614, 612, 1348. 
Statistics relative to production of, 618, 1318, 1366. 
Table showing parity payments for cotton, wheat, and corn, 
532 
Table showing cost of processing taxes to consumers cover- 
ing, 834. 
Tables showing price and income on, 1453, 1454 
Telegram from Fred H. Sexauer relative to production of 
basic commodities in relation to the monetary system 
(Appendix, 270). 
COTTON ACREAGE, tables relative to allotments to States of, 
540 
COTTON BAGGING, procure for sale to farmers (see bill H. R 
8527). 
COTTON CLOTH, remarks in House relative to domestic and 
foreign costs of production of articles made of, 192 
Resolution to investigate production costs of (see H. Res. 
354). 
COTTON COOPERATIVES, remarks in Senate relative to expendi- 
tures by the Senate committee engaged in investigating, 
1248 
COTTON FARMS, tables showing percentage change from 1937 
county cotton quota by allotting acreage on basis of crop- 
land on farms in Arkansas and Mississippi, 1426 
COTTON PRODUCTS LABORATORY, letter from A. B. Conner, 
director of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and a brief concerning the proposed establishment of, 
1203 
COTTON RESEARCH LABORATORY, amendment in Senate to 
establish, 1728. 
COTTONSEED OIL, memorial of Legislature of Georgia relative 
to taxes and licenses with regard to the sale and use of 
food products made of, 1907. 
COTTONSEED OIL INDUSTRY, remarks in House relative to, 572. 
COTTON TAX, refund (see bill S. 2601*). 
COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, letter from the president of the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co. relative to wages and hours 
in, 1697 
COTTON YARNS, investigate production costs of (see H. Res. 354). 
COUNTS, FOREST E., relief (see bill H. R. 8475). 
COURT DECISIONS, excerpts from decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Cincinnati Soap 
Co. v. United States, 1054. 
Extracts from the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 1718. 
Excerpt from a decision of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
in the case of Cothran v. Ellis, 909. 
Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the First National Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., against Francis E. Beach (S. Doc. 122), 205. 
Opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of The People of Puerto Rico, petitioner, v. The 
Shell Co. (P. R.), Ltd., et al. (Appendix, 408). 
Statement by the editors of the Law Reporter and a deci- 
sion of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia in the case of Marie Elizabeth Elg 
(Appendix, 116). 
Text of the decision of the\Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Carter vy. Carter Coal Co. et al., 832. 
Text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Schechter Poultry Corporation et al. 
v. United States, 832. 
Text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of the Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 
1054. 


COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES, amend section 128 of the 
Judicial Code with respect to procedure.in certain 
civil cases (see bill H. R. 8342). 
California: dill to provide additional district Judge tor the 
State of (see bill H. R. 8468). 
Circuit: bill for appointment of an additional judge for the 
fifth (see bill H. R. 8767). 
——- bills to appoint an additional circuit judge for the 
seventh (see bills S. 3020, 3116). 
Deputy clerks and commissioners: bills defining compensa- 
tion of (see bills S. 3091; H. R. 8565). 


INDEX 


COURTS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 





District: Remarks in House relative to bill (H. R. 4721) 
relative to pleadings and practice in civil and crim- 
inal cases in (Appendix, 112). 

District of Columbia: bill to provide additional district 
judge for (see bill H. R. 8468). 

Georgia: bill to provide additional district judge for (see 
bill 8468). 

Hawaiian Islands: bill relating to retirement of justices and 
judges of the courts of (see bill H. R. 8700). 

Idaho: bill to appoint additional district judge for the dis- 
trict of (see bill S. 3140). 

Illinois; bill to appoint additional judge for the northern 
district of (see bill S. 3117). 

Judges: resolution to amend rule relative to holding hear- 
ings on nominations of (see S. Res. 197). 

Kansas: bill to provide additional district judge for the 
State of (see bill H. R. 8468). 

Kentucky: bill to amend law relative to Federal court dis- 
tricts in (see bill S. 3010). 

Louisiana: bill to provide additional district judge for (see 
bill H. R. 8468). 

Michigan: bill to appoint additional district judge for the 

eastern district of (see bill S. 3084). 
bill to provide additional district judge for the State 
of (see bill H. R. 8468). 

Mississippi: bill to provide for three judicial districts for 
the State of (see bill S. 3139). 

Montana: bill to authorize appointment of additional judge 
for the district of (see bill H. R. 8676). 

Ohio: bill to provide additional district judge for the State 
of (see bill H. R. 8468). 

State legislatures: bill to provide for intervention by States 
in certain cases involving constitutionality of acts 
of (see bill S. 3069). 

Texas: bill to provide additional district judge for (see bill 
H. R. 8468). 

Virginia: bill to provide for a term of court at Newport 
News (see bill H. R. 8402). 

Washington: bill to provide additional district judge for 
the State of (see bill H. R. 8468). 


COX, E. E. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8. 
Address on the wages-and-hours bill, delivered by (Appendix, 
440). 
Resolutions by the executive committee of the National 
Cooperative Council on the wage-hour bill (Appendix, 
182). 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 465, 660. 
Un-American activities, 291. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 296, 1386, 1387, 1414, 1472, 1504, 1586, 
1588, 1662. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 
CRAIG, COLO., grant right to cut timber in national forests for 
the construction of a railroad from Springfield, Utah, to 
(see bill H. R. 8625). 
CRAVENS, WILLIAM B. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
CRAWFORD, AZELLE V., pension (see bill H. R. 8370). 
CRAWFORD, FRED L. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Editorial from the Editor and Publisher commenting on Mr. 
Morgenthau's advertising program (Appendix, 605). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1201. 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1871, 1879. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Yockey, John Richard: for relief (see bill H. R. 8784), 2052. 
Remarks by, on 
A. A. A. soil-conserving payments (Appendix, 388). 
Comments of the press relative to Congress, 2035. 
Farm bill, 577, 663, 843, 964, 972, 1106, 1202. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 364, 365, 366. 
Federal housing, 1847, 1849, 1862, 1872, 1877, 1879, 1891. 
Federal Reserve banks, 362. 
Federal Reserve Board, 1847. 
Freedom of the press and the New Deal (Appendix, 307). 
Freight rates, 1202. 
Japanese situation, 1971. 
Motor carriers, 1202. 
Permission to address the House, 2027. 
Philippine independence, 366. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 319, 1394, 1398, 1402, 1468, 1603, 1662, 
1697, 1847, 1849. 
Wheat, 964. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VorTEs. 
CREAL, EDWARD W. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Attended, 8. 
Armistice Day address before American Legion at Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., delivered by (Appendix, 120). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808, 1816. 








INDEX 


CREAL, EDWARD W.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Tilley, Rebecca J.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8514), 377. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 550, 689, 861, 961. 
Tobacco, 550. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1810, 1816. 
Weekly newspapers, 1810. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTEs. 


CREW, J. WINFIELD, JR., telegram relative to the dairy industry 
received from, 1634. 


CRIME, address delivered by Representative Sumners at Kansas 
City, Mo,. on the subject of (Appendix 97). 
Remarks in Senate relative to the cost and extent of, 169. 


CRIMINAL CODE, amend relative to stealing Government prop- 
erty (see bill S. 3096). 
Letter from the Attorney General relative to amending sec- 
tion 35 of, 868. 
CRISP, JOE, relief (see bill H. R. 8494). 


CROMWELL, JAMES H. R., address on the subject of monetary 
control delivered by (Appendix, 491). 


CROOKED CREEK DAMS, PA., remarks in House relative to (Ap- 
pendix, 199). 

CROOKED RIVER, OREG., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of (H. Doc. 428), 584. 


CROP CONTROL, article by Mark Sullivan on the subject of, 1754. 
Article commenting on Dorothy Thompson's arguments 
against, 447. 
Article from the Hartford (Conn.) Courant on the subject 
of (Appendix, 210). 
Correspondence remonstrating against the proposed legisla- 
tion concerning, 1081. 


CROP INSURANCE, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) to 
create a Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 1758. 
Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture relative to crop 
insurance for fruits and vegetables, 22. 


CROP LOANS, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 3043) to provide 
for, 1520. 
Bills to provide for (see bills S. 3011, 3043, 3090; H. R. 8436). 
Bill relating to the repayment of (see bill H. R. 8561). 


CROSBY, CHARLES N. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) . 
Attended, 80. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Davenport, Ruth: to pension (see bill H. R. 8669), 1211. 
Jarrett, William R.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8670), 1211. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
CROSSER, ROBERT (a Representative from Ohio). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1697. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1698. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
CROWE, EUGENE B. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Herrod, Maggie G.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8537), 492. 
Lost River, Ind.: for survey (see bill H. R. 8651), 1127. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Territories: 
Ketchikan, Alaska: conveyance of certain lands to (H. R. 
7259, Rept. 1647), 720. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CROWTHER, FRANK (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Engel, William John: for relief (see bill H. R. 8720), 1606. 
Tomasello, Anthony John: to pension (see bill H. R. 8721), 
1606. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 


CULKIN, FRANCIS D. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from the President relating to monopoly under the 
Milk Trust addressed to (Appendix, 318). 
Memorandum relative to harbors of refuge for small craft, 
filed with the United States Engineer Corps at Rochester, 
N. Y. (Appendix, 461). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Babcock, Della M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
8394), 59. 
La Fontaine, Alice M.: 
8393), 59. 
Pickett, Helen R.: to 
8392), 59. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Wire tapping in the Department of Interior: resolution ask- 
ing investigation of reports of (see H. Res. 359), 262. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 263, 377, 1056, 1128, 1417, 1842. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 310, 311, 312, 313, 546, 778. 
synopsis of the report made by Editor Coe, and prizited 
in Facts for Farmers relating to, 311 


to increase pension (see bill H. R. 


increase pension 


(see bill H. R, 


CULKIN, FRANCIS D.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Disregard of the veterans’ preference law, 253 
Farm bill, 546, 692, 775, 778. 
Loan of certain portraits located in Capitol, 135, 136. 
Neutrality, 195. 
Permission to address the House, 251 
Reorganization of the Government, 199 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1396, 1397, 1476, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
CULLEN, THOMAS H. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address by Hon. Samuel 
activities (Appendix, 98) 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NAy VOTES 


CUMMINGS, FRED (a Representative 
Attended, 8 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1175 
Farm bill, 668, 1104, 1175 
Parity price, 1104 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
CUMMINGS, HOMER S. (Attorney General of the United States), 
address entitled “The Unsolved Problem of Monopoly” de- 
livered by (Appendix, 263). 
CURLEY, EDWARD W 
Attended, 8 
Radio address on the new Housing Act delivered by 
pendix, 443). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1802 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Shanahan, Helen: for relief of (see H. Res 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 869, 1606 
Societies and associations, 103, 154, 327, 492, 869, 980 
1128, 1211, 1606, 1842, 1906 
Remarks by, on 
Bronx Kills and Harlem River development 
New York (Appendix, 12). 
Federal housing, 1861. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1393, 1396 
1803 (Appendix, 495). 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VoTES 
CURRENCY, repeal authority to the President to issue 
(see bill H. R. 8335). 
Bill to provide a stable (see bill H. R. 8585). 


CURRENT, VALLIE M., relief (see bill H. R. 8571). 
CUSTODIAL SERVICE. See EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA, express disapprovai of Congress of the pro- 
posed trade agreement with (see H. J. Res. 531) 
Remarks in House relative to the proposed reciprocal 
agreement with, 191, 460, 1209 
Resolution to limit negotiations for trade agreement 
(see H. Res. 349). 
Resolution to suspend trade-agreement 
(see H. Res. 355). 
DAILEY, JOHN F. AND ETHEL M., relief (see bill H. R 


DAIRY CATTLE, amendment in Senate to bill 
to, 1437 


DAIRY INDUSTRY, remarks in House relative to, 
1188 (Appendix, 266) 
Telegram from J. W. Schwartz, president of Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, relative to, 380. 
DAKOTA FARMER (newspaper), editorial on the subject of wheat 
appearing in, 1239. 
DALY, J. BURRWOOD (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, relative to 
foreign markets (Appendix, 87). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
DANIEL, DEWEY, relief (see bil. H. R. 8554). 


DANIELS, JOSEPHUS (United States Ambassador to Mexico), ad- 
dress delivered at the dedication of the naval monument 
at Brest, France, by (Appendix, 278) 
Address delivered at che dedication of the Cantigny Monu- 
ment, Somme, France, by (Appendix, 168). 
Letter paying tribute to Admiral George Dewey and other 
Vermont naval officers, 1985. 
D’ARCY, JAMES M., relief (see bill H. R. 8656). 


DARLING, CHARLES H., letter from Josephus Daniels, United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, paying tribute to, 1985 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, letter from the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution transmitting the 
annual report of the National Society of, 898 
Resolution to print the annual report of the National Society 
of (see S. Res. 208*). 


DAVENPORT, ALFRED Y., relief (see bill 8S. 3024). 
DAVENPORT, RUTH, pension (see bill H. R. 8669). 


1690 


Dickstein on un-American 


from Colorado) 


1272, 1276. 


(a Representative from New York) 


(Ap- 


348), 20 


1056, 


in the city of 


1397 


1414, 15 


trade 
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negotiations with 


8424) 
(S. 2787) 
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DAVEY, MARTIN L. (Governor of Ohio), remarks in House rela- 
tive to the Governor's attitude toward labor (Appendix, 
393). 


DAVIS, JAMES J. (a Senator from Pennsylvania). 
Address by Lt. Col. A. M. Edwards entitled “Our National 
Flag” (Appendix, 255). 
Address on the subject of Our Constitution delivered at 
Reading, Pa., by (Appendix, 42). 
Editorial from the Easton (Pa.) Express entitled “Let Busi- 
ness Alone,” 724. 
Editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer entitled “N. L. 
R. B. Spells Persecution,” 1146. 
Editorial from Philadelphia Inquirer relative to industry’s 
tax burden (Appendix, 94). 
Editorial from the Pittsburgh Press entitled “This Is the 
Law,” 1146. 
Present, 21. 
Remarks of Senator C. Hale Sipe in the State Senate of 
Pennsylvania on the subject, Pennsylvania Beginnings in 
the Colony of New Sweden (Appendix, 330). 
Resolutions from Hon. Harvey Trumbore concerning exemp- 
tion of fraternal organizations from provisions of Social 
Security Act, 24. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Constitution of the United States: joint resolution author- 
izing invitations to foreign countries to participate in 
commemorating the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the national ratification of (see 8. J. Res. 236), 981. 
Miller, Florence G.: to pension (see bill S. 3007), 24. 
Slacker, Andrew D.: for relief (see bill S. 3006), 24. 
United States flag: joint resolution providing for display 
on days of national thanksgiving (see S. J. Res. 225), 105. 
United States Tax Commission: to create (see bill S. 3070), 
404. 
Unlawful restraints and monopolies: to amend certain sec- 
tions of act relating to (see bill 8. 3008), 24. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
National Bituminous Coal Commission: resolution request- 
ing information concerning activities of (see S. Res. 200), 
329. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1568. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 907. 
Effect of trade agreements on the lace industry: letter and 
statements relative to, 1331. 
Farm legislation, 271. 
Federal crop control and the tax burden, 722. 
National housing program, 2004, 2016. 
————-article by Charles F. Lewis, of Pittsburgh, Pa., from 
the Real Estate Record, 2020. 
————- letters and telegrams relative to bill, 2016. 
National Labor Relations Board, 1145. 
State and Federal taxation, 494. 
Undistributed-profits tax as a factor in current business 
recession—statement from a Philadelphia businessman, 
Mr. Shelby Cullom Davis, 723. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


DAVIS, SHELBY CULLOM, letter relative to the undistributed- 
profits tax, 723. 


DAVIS, SUSAN LAWRENCE, relief (see bill 8. 3115). 


DAWSON, WILLIAM, report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in Senate on nomination of, 352. 
“DEADLY PARALLEL,” remarks in House entitled (Appendix, 
462). 
DEAL, W. W., telegram relative to the action of the Idaho State 
Grange in connection with the soil-conservation program, 
588. 
DEANE, ALBERT, statement relative to mutual security made 
by (Appendix, 368). 
DEANE PLAN FOR FARMERS’ PROSPERITY, remarks in House 
relative to (Appendix, 897, 533). 
DEATHS ANNOUNCED 
Representative 
Hill, Robert P., 18. 
Former Representatives 
Adams, Wilbur L., 978. 
Burleson, Albert Sidney, 353. 
Graham, William J., 99. 
Nicholls, Samuel J., (Appendix, 218), $56. 
Peavey, Hubert Haskell, 258. 
Towner, Horace N., 354. 
DEATHS FROM SULFANILAMIDE, letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture transmitting report concerning (©. Doc. 124), 
379. 
Resolutions of inquiry relative to (see S. Res. 104"; H. Res. 
352°). 
DEBUNKING WAR PROMOTION, address over the radio delivered 
by Boake Carter entitled (Appendix, 252). 


DECKER’S CREEK, W. VA., survey (see bill H. R. 8525). 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, remarks in Senate relative to, 
1934, 1937. 


DEEN, BRASWELL D. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1600. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton, 1049. 
Farm bill, 859, 1049. 
Freight rates, 1674. 
Vote on farm bill, 1292. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1389, 1467, 1600, 1674. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
DEFEO, JOHN JOSEPH, relief (see bill H. R. 8646). 


DEFLATION, article by Fred B. Barrows entitled “Planned De- 
flation Succeeds Too Well,” 602. 


DE — COMTE, provide for a memorial to (see S. J. Res. 
). 
DE GROSS, SARAH A., pension (see bill H. R. 1679*). 
DELANEY, JOHN J. (a Representative from New York) . 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Forster, Oscar: for relief (see bill H. R. 8364), 20. 
Murphy, John Joseph: for relief (see bill H. R. 8362), 20. 
Shanley, William F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8363), 20. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1606, 1607, 1702, 1841, 1842, 2052. 
Remarks by, on 
Recess, 2038. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


DELAWARE, convey to the State certain lands in Kent County 
(see bill H. R. 8715). 


DELAWARE RIVER, allow the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania to construct a bridge across (see bill S. 3149). 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT, remarks in House relative to the 
responsibility of, 1292. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, remarks in House and a 
letter from Oliver A. Quayle, Jr., acting treasurer, relative 
to an appeal for contributions to, 1272. 


DEMPSEY, JOHN J. (a Representative from New Merico). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Agricultural College of New Mexico: authorizing the sale 
of certain lands to the regents of the (see bill H. R. 
8346), 20. 
Boyd, Hugh, and wife: for relief (see bill H. R. 8587), 801. 
Gallegos, Perfecto: to provide for issuance of patent to cer- 
tain lands to (see bill H. R. 8488), 327. 
Liston, Lillie: for relief of estate (see bill H. R. 8704), 1519. 
Trent, Mr. and Mrs. B. W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8105), 
1519. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1272. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


DEMUTH, PETER J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address delivered on Armistice Day by (Appendix, 
121). 
nadie address on the amendments to the Federal Housing 
Act, delivered by (Appendix, 458). 
Amendments offered by, to 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1877, 1884. 
Remarks by, on 
Building industry (Appendix, 596). 
Crooked Creek flood-control dam (Appendix, 199). 
Federal Credit Union Act, 360. 
Federal housing, 1852, 1877, 1884. 
Votes of. See YEa-AND-Nay VOTES. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. See also SecreTary or AcrI- 
CULTURE. 
Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 
Remarks in House relative to the rural arts exhibit at (Ap- 
pendix, 401). 
Statistics relative to expenditures of, 712, 713. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. See also SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 
Annual report of, 1057, 1127. 
Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 
Letter from the Secretary of Commerce transmitting report 
of sale of useless papers in, 19. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. See also SECRETARY OF THE 

INTERIOR. 

Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 

Memorandum on the death of Theodore Augustus Walters 
issued by (Appendix, 216). 

Resolution to investigate alleged wire tapping in (see H. 
Res. 359). 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. See also SecreTary or Lapor. 
Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 


DEPARTMENTS. See Executive DEPARTMENTS. 


INDEX 


DEPORTATIONS, provide for deportation of aliens engaged in 
espionage (see bill S. 3151). 
Bill to provide for deportation of certain naturalized citi- 
zens (see bill H. R. 8349). 
Bill to amend act to deport aliens for violation of the 
narcotic laws (see bill H. R. 8562). 
Remarks in Senate and newspaper articles favoring prompt 
deportation of aliens engaged in espionage, 1908. 
DEROUEN, RENE L. (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1185, 1188. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
National Park Service: to grant privileges and permits to all 


lands and buildings under the jurisdiction of (see bill 
H. R. 8772), 1984. 
Wind Cave National Park herd of buffalo and elk: author- 


izing disposal of surplus (see bill H. R. 8773), 1984 
Remarks by, on 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors—permission to sit during 
sessions of House, 1847. 
Farm bill, 1054, 1186. 
Processing tax, 1054. 
Rice, 1054. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NAY VOTEs. 
DESCHUTES NATIONAL FOREST, OREG., add certain lands to 
(see bill S. 3016). 
DESCHUTES RIVER, OREG., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of, 18. 
DEWEY, GEORGE, letter from Josephus Daniels, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, in memory of, 1985. 
Memorial of Legislature of Vermont relative to observance 
of the centenary of the birth of, 588, 636 
Remarks in Senate relative to observance of the centenary 
of the birth of, 586. 
Remarks in House relative to the observance of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of, 378, 636. 
DIBKEY, WILLIAM R., relief (see bill S. 3045). 
DICKMAN, BERNARD (mayor of St. Louis, Mo.), remarks in House 
relative to (Appendix, 117). 
DICKSTEIN, SAMUEL (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Article by Otto D. Tolischus in the New York Times Maga- 
zine relative to nazi-ism, 292. 
Pamphlets and booklets which malign Americans and Amer- 


ica and attack the principles of the Constitution (list), 
632. 


Radio address on un-American activities delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 98). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Government by dictatorship: to deny United States citizen- 
ship to persons advocating (see bill H. R. 8549), 584 

Marconi, Guglielmo: joint resolution to erect a memorial to 
the late (see H. J. Res. 499), 20. 

Nonmailable: joint resolution to declare certain bookg 
papers, pamphlets, pictures, writings (see H. J. Res. 519), 
379. 

United States citizenship: to deny to persons believing in 
any form of government other than that of the United 
States (see bill H. R. 8711), 1605. 

Weiss, Arthur: for relief (see bill H. R. 8411), 102. 

Remarks by, on 

Affidavits, 2031. 

Extension of remarks, 17, 57, 2045. 

Fascism—article referring to speech made by Hon. Harold 
L. Ickes, 2034. 

Luedecke, Walter, 2032. 

Nazi activities, 2031, 2032, 2033, 2034, 2038. 

Order of business, 289. 

Permission to address the House, 101, 935, 2026. 

Printing matter in the Record, 2031, 2032. 

Statement by Fritz Kuhn, German-American Bund leader, 
2034. 

Un-American activities, 290, 291, 294, 295 (Appendix, 621). 

Un-Americanism Marches On (Appendix, 81). 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


DICTATORSHIP, deny citizenship to persons who advocate gov- 
ernment by (see bill H. R. 8549). 
DIES, MARTIN (a Representative from Teras). 

Attended, 8. 

Statement by H. C. Fleming, president of the Oil Workers 
International Union, on the wages-and-hours bill (Ap- 
pendix, 363). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808. 
Remarks by, on 

Antilynching bill, 151. 

Bureaucracy, 196. 

Farm bill, 1099, 1101. 

Federal Credit Union Act, 366. 

Labor Standards Board, 1796. 

Parity prices, 1101. 

Permission to address the House, 191, 2026. 
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| DIES, MARTIN—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Un-American activities, 295 


Wages-and-hours bill, 196, 198, 318, 1099, 1385, 1387, 1602 
1665, 1671, 1789, 1796 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayYy VOTES 
DIETERICH, WILLIAM H. (a Senator from Illinois) 
Attended, 3. 
Address delivered at a banquet in Chicago, Il., Congress 


Hotel, in the interest of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Water, 
by (Appendix, 469). 

Introductory speech of Presiding Officer Edward J. Kelly, 
mayor of Chicago, at the relief and unemployment session 


of the National Conference of Mayors, Washington, D. C 
(Appendix, 95) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Additional circuit judge: to provide for the Seventh Judicial 


Circuit an (see bill S. 3116), 1212 
Additional district judge: to provide for the appointment for 


the northern district of Illinois an (see bill S. 3117), 
1212 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
DIFFENDERFER, ELMIRA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8759) 
DILL, ROBERT J., report of the Committee on Appropriations in 
Senate on nomination of, 132. 
DIMOND, ANTHONY J. (a Delegate from Alaska). 
Article by J. W. Parrell, of Hot Springs, Alaska, relative to 
tin in Alaska (Appendix, 563). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Burr, Mrs. A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8476). 262 
District courts of Alaska, Virgin Islands, and Canal Zone: to 


amend certain sections of Judicial Code relating to (sce 
bill H. R. 8342), 20 

Salmon fishery of Alaska: to protect and preserve (sce bill 
H. R. 8344), 20. 

Territory of Alaska: to provide for the extension of prospect- 
ing permits in (see bill H. R. 8343), 20 


DINGELL, JOHN D. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: to proclaim October 11, 
1938 (see H. J. Res. 505), 153. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 690. 
Farm bill, 690 
Order of business, 1835 
Payment of mileage, 945 
Permission to address the 
Printing matter in the 
Stimson, Henry L., 457 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
DIRKSEN, EVERETT M 
Attended, 8 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505) 
Federal Credit Union 
Remarks by, on 
Bombing of the Panay by the Japanese (Appendix, 459). 
Cotton producers, 1267 
Deadly parallel—war (Appendix, 462). 
Farm bill, 965, 1119, 1266, 1267 
Federal Credit Union Act, 367 
Foreign affairs, 144, 145, 146 
Housing program (Appendix, 331). 
Neutrality law, 144, 145, 146 
Permission to address the House, 
Present business depression, 238. 
Silver (Appendix, 316). 


House, 241. 


Record, 457 


(a Representative from Illinois). 


to amend, 1266 


Act (S. 2675): to amend, 367. 


133. 





Wheat, 965 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayY VOTEs. 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR, report 
of proceedings of the Seventeenth National Convention of 
(H. Doc. 383), 19. 
DISEASES, provide an appropriation for the prevention and cure 
of certain social (see bill H. R. 8655). 
Remarks in Senate and statistics relative to, 168. 
DISEASES OF CATTLE, establish a laboratory at Angleton, Tex., 
tor the study of (see bill H. R. 8457). 
DISNEY, WESLEY E. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-anwp-Nay VOTEs. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, annual report of the Public Utilities 
Commission of, 1841. 
Commission on Licensure, Healing Arts Practice Act 
report of, 421, 583 


annual 


District judge: bill to provide for additional (see bill H. R 
8468). 

Fire department: remarks in House and statistics relative to 
hours of duty and compensation of memb« f 


(Appendix, 317). 
bill to increase pay of certain employees in (see bill 
H. R. 8674). 


Prisons 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Continued. 
Public buildings: bill to adjust pay of the custodial guard 
force in (see bill H. R. 8675). 
Public Utilities Commission: annual report of, 22. 
Suffrage: address delivered by Wilbur 8. Finch on the sub- 
ject of (Appendix, 159). 
Wildlife resources: bill to extend to the District of Columbia 
the provisions of the act to aid the States in resto- 
ration of (see bill H. R. 8780). 
Woodward & Lothrop: remarks in House relative to labor 
conditions at the department store of (Appendix, 
302). 
DITTER, J. WILLIAM (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Reserve funds: joint resolution authorizing impounding of 
(see H. J. Res. 541), 1841. 
Remarks by, on 
Business recession, 2028. 
Permission to address the House, 1967. 
Review of the work of the special session of Congress, 2028. 
Wages-and-hours discharge petition, 324. 
Votes of. See YeEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
DIVORCE. See MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
DIXON, JOSEPH A. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
American Expeditionary Forces: to provide benefits for 
women who served during the World War with (see bill 
H. R. 8474), 262. 
Collins, Caroline C.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8395), 59. 
Goodman, Robert: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8538), 
492. 
White, Alta Abbott: to pension (see bill H. R. 8441), 154. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorTEs. 
DIXON, PHEBE LUCRETIA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8353). 


DOBBS, S. P., telegram relative to the housing program received 
from, 2010. 
DOCKWEILER, JOHN F. (a Representative from California). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Minimum labor standards: to provide for the establish- 
ment of (see bill H. R. 8647), 1127. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 786, 787. 
Child labor, 1692. 
Farm bill, 786, 787. 
Federal housing, 1865. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1394, 1541, 1590, 1602, 1603, 1692, 
1780. 
Votes of. See Yrea-anp-Nay VOTES. 
DOLAN, JOHN B., correct naval record (see bill H. R. 8553). 
DOLLAR. See also MONEY. 
Statement concerning the action of the administration in 
checking the rise of, 595. 
DOLLISON, JOHN B., relief (see bill H. R. 8417). 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT PLAN. See also FARMERS. 
Concurrent resolution to make a study of (see S. Con. Res. 
22). 
DOMESTIC BUSINESS SITUATION, address over the radio de- 
livered by Representative Martin of Massachusetts on the 
subject of (Appendix, 105). 
“DOMINANT IDEAS OF THE CONSTITUTION,” address delivered 
by Senator Bailey at Worcester, Mass., entitled (Appendix, 
248). 
DOMINGUEZ, FELICITAS, letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior transmitting the draft of a proposed bill for relief 
of, 1905, 1907. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, remarks in House relative to the mas- 
sacre of Haitians in, 2040, 2043. 
DONAHEY, VIC (a Senator from Ohio). 
Attended, 3. 
Votes of. See YEA-anD-Nay VOTES. 
DONDERO, GEORGE A. (a@ Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Armstrong, Fred D.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8489), 327. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 980. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 474, 667, 839, 960, 1124 
Northwest territory—One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary, 
(Appendix, 273). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1398, 1483, 1484, 1600, 1681, 1695. 
Votes of. See YEA-aNnD-Nay VOTEs. 


DONOVAN, VINCENT ANDREW, relief (see bill 8, 3061). 


“DOPED MONEY,” address over the radio delivered by Senator 
Bridges entitled (Appendix, 438). 
DORSEY, FRANK J. G. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) . 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Frankford Creek, Pa.: for survey of (see bill H. R. 8500), 
376. 


DORSEY, FRANK J. G.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
National ratification of the Constitution: to invite foreign 
countries to participate in commemoration (see H. J. Res. 
530), 1128. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 103. 
Remarks by, on 
N. R. A., 1478. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1478. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
DOTY, ROBERT, relief (see bill H. R. 8492). 


DOUGHTON, ROBERT L. (a Representative from North Carolina). 

Attended, 8. 

Address by Hon. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, before the Academy of Political Science, on Fed- 
eral spending and the Budget (Appendix, 3). 

~~ address on Federal taxation, delivered by (Appendix 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Casey, Hon. Joseph E.: Appointment on Appropriations 
Committee, 935. 

Connery, Hon. Lawrence J.—election to committee (see H. 
Res. 368), 760. 

McSweeney, Hon. John—election to committee (see H. Res. 


369), 760. 
Massingale, Hon. Sam C.—election to committee (see H. Res. 
367), 760. 


Notification of the Senate of the presence of a quorum (see 
H. Res. 345), 9. 
Satterfield, Hon. Dave E.—election to committee (see H. Res. 
370), 760. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


DOUGLAS, FRED J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VoTEs. 
DOUGLAS, LEWIS W., remarks in House relative to an address de- 
livered before the Economic Club, of New York, by, 1962. 


DOUGLAS, WILLIAM O. (Chairman of Securities and Exchange 
Commission), statement concerning stock exchange is- 
sued by (Appendix, 183). 
DOWELL, CASSIUS C. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fairfield, Mary P.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8657), 1128. 
Foster, Maggie A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8755), 
1841. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1111, 1112, 1265, 1288. 
Parliamentary inquiry, 1288. 
Sale of farm commodities, 1265. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1696, 1697, 1824. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NaAy VOTES. 
DOWLING, MICHAEL P., relief (see bill H. R. 8644). 
DOXEY, WALL (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed conferee, 1844. 
Appointed teller, 780, 1096, 1108. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
North Mississippi Oil Mills, Holly Springs: for relief of 
stockholders (see bill H. R. 8365), 20. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 583, 719. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1053, 1175. 
Cotton program, 538, 541, 542, 1029. 
table relating to State allotments, 540. 
Farm bill, 473, 486, 538, 541, 542, 543, 548, 552, 558, 564, 569, 
577, 578, 579, 581, 668, 669, 672, 679, 681, 682, 689, 690, 691, 
696, 697, 704, 718, 719, 851, 852, 1029, 1053, 1119, 1175. 
National acreage allotments, 542. 
Votes of. See YeA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


DRACHMOS, HARRY GEORGE, relief (see bill H. R. 8659). 
DRAFT. See CONSCRIPTION. 


DREW, IRA WALTON (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 

Attended, 8. 

Radio address by Herbert M. Syme, attorney for the Penn- 
sylvania Unemployment Compensation Board relating to 
relations between employers and employees (Appendix, 
261). 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 696. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 
DREWRY, PATRICK H. (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Hayden, Alice: for relief of (see H. Res. 386), 2052. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


DRIVER, SAM M., report of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
Senate on nomination of, 2025. 


DRIVER, WILLIAM J. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorEs. 
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DRUFFEL, JOHN H., report of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
Senate on nomination of, 1013. 

DRUG ASSOCIATION. See NaTIONaL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DrusG- 
GISTS. 


DRUGS. See Foons, Drevucs, aND COSMETICs. 


DRUM INLET, N. C., report of Secretary of War on survey of 
(H. Doc. 414), 584. 

DUFFY, F. RYAN (a Senator from Wisconsin). 

Address by Hon. Francis B. Sayre at the State convention of 
the Wisconsin Farmers’ Union, at Madison, Wis., on agri- 
culture and the trade-agreement program (Appendix, 131). 

Present, 21. 

Radio address of Hon. Elbert D. Thomas on the relation- 
ship of Federal Government to education (Appendix, 210). 

Telegram from Mr. J. W. Schwartz, president of the Wis- 
consin Farm Bureau Federation, relative to the agricul- 
tural relief bill, especially dairying interests, 380. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 802, 817, 1630. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 808, 817, 1002, 1003, 1068, 1360, 1621, 1626, 
1629, 1630, 1631, 1632, 1634, 1654, 1761, 1762, 1764. 
Copyright treaty, 1255. 
— editorial from the Washington Post relative to Mar- 
garet Mitchell and the pirating of her book Gone 
With the Wind in Holland, 1255. 
Dairy farmer, 1626, 1629, 1630, 1631. 
Dairy industry, 817, 1002, 1003, 1068. 
Diverted acres, 1761. 
Farm legislation, 333. 
National housing program, 1998. 
Proection of literary and artistic works, 891. 
Soil-preserving crops, 1762. 
Reports made by, from 

Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Executive E (73d Cong. 2d sess.), convention for protection 
of literary and artistic works, revised and signed at Rome 

(Ex. Rept. No. 1), 416. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


DUKELOW, HAROLD, relief (see bill H. R. 8758). 
DUMSTREY, HERBERT, relief (see bill S. 3142). 
DUNCAN, RICHARD M. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Claypole, S. L.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8461), 201. 
Votes of. See YEa-AND-Nay VOTES. 


DUNN, MATTHEW A. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) . 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1602. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cancer: to provide for the prevention and cure of (see bill 
H. R. 8655), 1128. 

District of Columbia: to adjust the salaries of members of 
the custodial guard force and special police custo- 
dial force in the Federal Government in the (see 
bill H. R. 8675), 1310. 

to provide for increasing the salary of guards and 
employees in the prisons in the (see bili H. R. 
8674), 1310. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 645. 
Federal housing bill (Appendix, 585). 
National Youth Administration, 2044, 
Nazi activities, 2034. 
Payment of mileage, 946. 
Printing matter in the Record, 2032. 
Unemployed, 2038. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 
(Appendix, 571). 
Wages-and-hours bill petition, 355. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


DU PONT, LAMMOT, address entitled “Industry’s Outlook,” deliv- 

ered by (Appendix 359). 
Article by George L. Knapp relative to the prosperity pro- 

posal submitted by (Appendix, 588). 

DUVENDACE, ELIZA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8378). 

D’YARNETT, LAURA S&., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8354). 

EARLY, BERNARD, promote and retire in the Army (see bill H. R. 
8420). 

EASTERN AIR-LINE PILOTS, resolution denouncing the Washing- 
ton Hoover Airport, adopted by, 1462. 


EASTERN OREGON WHEAT LEAGUE, report and recommendation 
concerning a permanent farm program submitted by 
(Appendix, 499). 


EASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA PRODUCE EXCHANGE, INC, 
relief (see bill H. R. 8410). 


EAST HARTFORD, CONN., protect the city from floods (see bill 
H. R. 8752). 
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EASTMAN, E. R., letter relative to the pending farm bill written 
by, 732. 
(PA.) EXPRESS (newspaper), editorial remonstrating 
against further taxation of business, 724. 


EATON, CHARLES A. (a Representative from New Jersey). 

Attended, 8. 

Addresses by Brig. Gen. J. B. P. Clayton Hill, member of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission, at American 
Bellicourt Monument, Brookwood American Cemetery, 
Brookwood, Surrey, England (Appendix, 366). 

Editorial from the New York Times concerning the wages- 
and-hours bill (Appendix, 452). 

Remarks by, on 

Expenditures, 143. 

Neutrality, 195. 

Permission to address the House, 95. 

Responsibility of Congress, 141, 142, 143. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1401. 

Votes of. See YEA-anpd-Nay VOTEs. 
EBERHARTER, HERMAN P. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 

Radio address on our international policy, delivered by, (Ap- 

pendix, 603). 


EASTON 





- —stopping the business recession, delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 587). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Nonnenberg, Margaret B.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8567), 720. 


United States Housing Act of 1937: to amend (see bill H. R. 


8749), 1841. 
Williams, Robert John: for relief (see bill H. R. 8706), 
1519 


Remarks by, on 
Affidavits, 2031. 
Business recession (Appendix, 424). 
Extension of remarks, 2045 
Haitians, 2040. 
National Housing Act, 1878, 1884. 
Nazi activities, 2031, 2034 
Neutrality (Appendix, 423) 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1827. 
Votes of. See Yea-anv-Nay VoOrTEs. 
ECHOLS, WELLBORN (deceased), relief (see bill H. R. 8388). 
ECKERT, CHARLES R. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Miller, Elizabeth: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8366), 
20. 
Remarks by, on 
Agriculture, subsidies, and monopoly (Appendix, 611). 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 
ECKFELDT, THOMAS H., relief (see bills S. 3062; H. R. 8754). 
ECONOMIC FREEDOM, address over the radio delivered by Senator 
O'Mahoney on the subject of (Appendix, 162). 
EDGEMOOR IRON WORKS, INC., telegram relative to the business 
recession received from, 328 
EDGERTON, HENRY WHITE, report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary in Senate on nomination of, 1090. 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER (newspaper), editorial relative to the 
Treasury advertising campaign to promote’ the sale of 
baby bonds (Appendix, 605). 
EDMISTON, ANDREW (a Representative from West Virginia) 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bryan, Harry, and Alda Duffield Mullins: to amend act for 
relief (see bill H. R. 8515), 377 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1598. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Military Affairs: 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps—retirement pay for (H. R. 
8176, Rept. 1654), 979. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
EDMUNDSON, RAY, telegram relative to the wage-and-hour bill 
received from (Appendix, 456). 
EDUCATION, address over the radio delivered by Senator Thomas 
of Utah relative to legislation affecting (Appendix, 210). 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING, address delivered by James R, 
Angell on the subject of (Appendix, 577). 
EDWARDS, ARTHUR M., address entitled “Our National Flag” 
delivered by (Appendix, 255). 
EGGS, amend act relative to tariff rates om (see bill S. 3067). 
EICHER, EDWARD C. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Attended, 8. 
Article from the Missouri Parmer on the subject of pending 
farm legislation written by (Appendix, 48). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Agricultural products yielding exportable surpluses: to reg- 
ulate interstate and foreign commerce in (see bill H. R. 
8501), 376. 
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EICHER, EDWARD C.—Continued. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Interstate and foreign commerce in agricultural products: 
to regulate (see bill H. R. 8521), 491. 

Referendum on war: joint resolution to amend the Consti- 
tution for a (see H. J. Res. 502), 102. 


Remarks by, on 


Permission to address the House, 1309. 


Reports made by, from 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


Red River of the North (H. R. 8623, 8409, Repts. 1657, 1658). 
1984. 


Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
ELECTRICITY, address delivered by Representative Rankin at 


Columbus, Ohio, relative to electricity for farm homes 
(Appendix, 207). 

Article by Clark Foreman relative to the widest use of 
electric power (Appendix, 186). 

Remarks in House and data relative to light and power 
rates (Appendix, 199, 200, 479). 


ELG, MARIE ELIZABETH, decision of the District Court of the 


United States for the District of Columbia in the case of 
(Appendix, 116). 


ELIXIR OF SULFANILAMIDE, letter from the Secretary of Agri- 


culture transmitting report concerning deaths from (8S. 
Doc. 124), 379. 

Remarks in House relative to the sale of, 134. 

Report of the Secretary of Agriculture on, 457, 493. 

Resolutions of inquiry relative to deaths from (see S. Res. 
194*; H. Res. 352°). 


ELK. See Winp Cave NATIONAL Park. 
ELKLAND LEATHER CoO., INC., OF ELKLAND, PA., remarks in 


House relative to, 1967. 


ELLENBOGEN, HENRY (a Representative from Pennsylvania) . 


Radio address relating to the rescue of the home owner, 
delivered by (Appendix, 145). 


Amendments offered by, to 


Close of debate; to amend resolution for, 1803. 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1872. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Federal Trade Commission: to investigate effect of increase 
in freight rates on bituminous coal (see H. J. Res. 522), 
584. 

Grannis, John: for relief (see bill H. R. 8776), 1984. 

Relief and work relief: to make additional appropriation 
to provide for more adequate (see bill H. R. 8664), 1211. 


Remarks by, on 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 240. 

National Housing Act, 1872, 1873, 1874. 

No quorum, 296. 

Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1517. 

Sign discharge petition No. 26 and help rescue the home 
owner, 301, 302. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1571, 1578, 1672, 1803, 1804, 1805. 


Votes of. See YeEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


ELLENDER, ALLEN J. (a Senator from Louisiana). 


Attended, 3. 
Speech made at Tavares, Fla., by Senator Pepper in tribute 
to America’s dead in the World War (Appendix, 203). 


Amendments offered by, to 


Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 521, 802, 870, 1079, 
1087, 1088, 1130, 1147, 1149, 1153, 1161, 1162, 1164, 1215, 
1216, 1218, 1219, 1222, 1246, 1362, 1363, 1615, 1756, 1757. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Rice: to promote the maintenance of a balanced flow in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce (see bill S. 3030), 155. 

Tobacco: to provide a balanced flow in interstate and foreign 
commerce (see bill S. 3012), 24. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 


Administration and operation of civil-service laws (see 8S. 
Res. 198), 106. 
Reconsider: to, 1615. 


Remarks by, on 


Administration and operation of civil-service laws, 106. 

Agricultural relief, 456, 507, 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 514, 515, 
516, 517, 518, 519, 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 
527, 528, 529, 530, 531, 730, 731, 733, 739, 741, 755, 
756, 758, 805, 806, 807, 808, 812, 813, 825, 885, 888, 984, 
990, 994, 1000, 1006, 1008, 1066, 1067, 1069, 1079, 
1087, 1130, 1136, 1137, 1138, 1148, 1149, 1150, 1151, 
1152, 1153, 1154, 1161, 1162, 1164, 1215, 1216, 1217, 
1218, 1219, 1220, 1222, 1223, 1224, 1225, 1227, 1228, 
1246, 1315, 1317, 1320, 1321, 1324, 1341, 1342, 1354, 
1362, 1435, 1540, 1541, 1546, 1612, 1613, 1615, 1706, 
1707, 1710, 1711, 1756 1757. 

table of statistics applicable to bili, 530, 531. 

Commodity loans for 1937: extract from hearings on, 756, 

Corn for market, 1066. 

Cotton, 515, 516, 517, 520, 522. 

Cotton farmer, 994. 

Crop control, 804, 805, 806, 807, 808, 812, 813, 825. 

Dairying, 1067. 

Family allotment, 1087. 








ELLENDER, ALLEN J.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
— prices: parity prices and related data (tabulation), 
Hog industry, 521, 523. 
a games of cotton cooperatives—newspaper clipping, 
Marketing quotas, 1069. 
National emergency, 1220. 
National housing program, 1999, 2001, 2002. 
National income—agricultural contribution, 530. 
Order of business, 50. 
Parity payments, 512, 513, 514, 994, 1000. 
Penalties, 1222, 1223, 1224. 
Processing tax, 509, 510, 511. 
Producer, 1219, 1220. 
om of production and marketing of sugar—treaty, 
Revision of taxes, 730. 
Rice, 1215, 1216, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 1222, 1223, 1224, 1227. 
Soil Conservation Act, 1006. 
Sugar treaty 1952, 1953. 
Surplus commodities, 812, 813. 
Tobacco, 525, 526, 1130, 1136, 1137, 1138, 1147, 1148, 1149, 
1150, 1151, 1152, 1161, 1162, 1164, 1323, 1324, 1341, 1435, 
1436, 1615, 1758. 
Tobacco: flue-cured (table) 1150. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 


ELLIOT, ALFRED J., (a Representative from California). 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 792. 

Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 792. 
Farm bill, 576, 577, 792. 
Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 518). 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NayY VOTEs. 


ELMORE, MRS. S. E., relief (see bill H. R. 8694). 
EMBARGOES. See NEUTRALITY. 
EMBREY, EARLE, relief (see bill H. R. 8703). 


“EMERGENCY,” address over the radio delivered by Senator 
Bridges entitled (Appendix, 516). 

EMERGENCY RELIEF PROJECTS, remarks in House relative to re- 
quiring sponsors to contribute toward the cost of (Ap- 
pendix, 582). 


EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED STATES, amend act for the retire- 
ment of (see bills H. R. 8456, 8766). 

Bill for the relief of certain persons employed on certain 
projects of the Farm Security Administration (see bill 
H. R. 8673). 

Bill to adjust pay of custodial guard force in the District of 
Columbia (see bill H. R. 8675). 

Bill to establish a 5-day workweek for (see bill H. R. 8431). 

Bill to make provisions of the Employees’ Compensation Act 
applicable to civil officers of the United States (see bill S. 
3134). 

Bill to prevent officers receiving retired pay from occupying 
Government positions (see bill H. R. 8455). 

Bill to provide disability and death compensation for law- 
enforcement officers and dependents (see bill H. R. 8512). 

Bill to provide for longevity pay for employees in the Postal 
Service (see bill H. R. 8345). 

Bill to provide retirement annuities for certain former (see 
bill H. R. 8576). 

Bills to provide for hearing and disposition of appeals from 
discriminatory treatment by superiors (see bills S. 3051; 
H. R. 8428). 

Bills relating to age limits of applicants for positions in the 
executive departments (see bills H. R. 8390, 8458). 

Joint resolution to establish a 5-day workweek for (see H. J. 
Res. 539). 

Letter from the Attorney General transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill ta make the Employees’ Compensation Act 
applicable to civil officers of the United States, 1417. 

Remarks in House relative to taxation of salaries of (Ap- 
pendix, 529). 

Resolution to grant veterans who have received the Purple 
Heart decoration preference in Government positions (see 
H. Res. 350). 


ENGEL, ALBERT J. (a Representative from Michigan). 


Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1829. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1828. 
Remarks by, on 
Expenditures, 143. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1828. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
ENGEL, WILLIAM JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 8720). 


ENGLEBRIGHT, HARRY L. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN, address over the radio EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued. 








delivered by Senator Burke on the subject of (Appendix, Army appointments and promotions 
467). Field Artillery: colonels; nominated, 183, 1256; confirmed, 
ESPIONAGE, prompt deportation of aliens engaged in (see bill S. 231, 1383 rs 
3151). ——— lieutenant colonels; nominated, 183, 1256; confirmed, 
Remarks in Senate and newspaper articles favoring prompt 231, 1383 - : i 
deportation of aliens engaged in, 1908. majors; nominated, 184, 417, 1256; confirmed, 231, 
. " : 1383 
ESSENMACHER, LOUISE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8442). ———— first lieutenant; nominated, 183, 417, 1957; confirmed, 
EVANS, CLAUDE M., report of the Committee on Appropriations in 230, 2026 
Senate on nomination of, 2024. Finance Department: captain; nominated, 182; confirmed 
EVANS, MARCELLUS H. (a Representative from New York). 230 
Attended, 8. Infantry: colonels; nominated, 183, 1256; confirmed, 231, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 1383 
> » s: j ¢ 256 > firm 
EVANS, W. G., telegram criticizing the attitude of Gaston Ferrell - — colonels; nominated, 183, 1256; confirmed, 


toward the New Deal, 1004. 


“EVER-NORMAL GRANARY”, article by Henry A. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, entitled (Appendix, 79). 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT, statistics relative 
to employees in, 1305. 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, relating to age limits of applicants 
for positions in (see bills H. R. 8390, 8458). 
Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
lists of useless papers in, 493, 800. 
List of departments, boards, commissions, authorities, cor- 
porations, and activities of the Government of the United 
States as of January 1, 1937, 37. 
Message from the President recommending legislation for 
reorganization of (H. Doc. 370), 5, 9. 
Remarks in House relative to the President’s message con- 
cerning reorganization of, (Appendix 7, 16). 
Remarks in Senate relative to the bill (S. 2970) to provide | 
for reorganization of, 27. 
Resolution to amend the rules of the House to extend the 
privilege of debate to the heads of (see H. Res. 377). 
Resolution to amend rules of the House to provide for an 
hour for questioning heads of (see H. Res. 378). 
EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS. 
Order of Senate authorizing reference to committees of nom- | 
inations received from the President on calendar day 
when no executive session is held, 52. | 
Order of Senate fixing status of nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar or pending before committees, 1383. 
Resolution to amend rule relative to holding hearings on 
nominations for judicial office (see S. Res. 197). 
Army appointments and promotions 
General officers: Allen Wyant Gullion to be Judge Advocate 
general with the rank of major general; nomi- 
nated, 181; confirmed, 230. 
Julian Larcombe Schley to be Chief of Engineers with 











majors; nominated, 184, 417, 1256, 1957; confirmed, 
231, 535, 1383, 2026 
captains; nominated, 182 
Judge Advocate General's Department: colonel; nominated, 
1256; confirmed, 1383 
—— major; nominated, 184; confirmed, 231. 
Medical Administrative Corps: captain; nominated, 18& 
confirmed, 232. 
Medical Corps: lieutenant colonels; nominated, 184, 185, 
1256; confirmed, 231, 1383 
—————_ major; nominated, 185; confirmed, 231. 
——— captains; nominated, 185, 1256; confirmed, 232, 1383 
—— first lieutenants; nominated, 182, 1256, 1257; con- 
firmed, 230, 1384 
Ordnance Department: colonel; nominated, 183, 1256; con- 
firmed, 231, 1383 
—— captain; nominated, 1568. 
———— first lieutenant; nominated, 182; confirmed, 230 
*hilippine Scouts: lieutenant colonel; nominated, 187; con- 
firmed, 232. 
Quartermaster Corps: colonels; nominated, 183; confirmed, 
231. 
———— majors; nominated, 182, 184, 417, 1256; confirmed, 230, 
231, 535, 1383 
captains; nominated, 182, 417, 1257; confirmed, 230, 
1384 
— first lieutenant; nominated, 182; confirmed, 230, 535 
Signal Corps: lieutenant colonel; nominated, 183; confirmed, 
231. 
—— majors; nominated, 184; confirmed, 231 
———— captain; nominated, 183; confirmed, 230 
Veterinary Corps: colonels; nominated, 186; confirmed, 232 
——- lieutenant colonels; nominated, 186; confirmed, 232. 
——— captains; nominated, 186, 1256; confirmed, 232, 1383. 
-first lieutenants; nominated, 182; confirmed, 230 














the rank of major general; nominated, 181; con- Civilian appointments 


firmed, 230. 

Joseph Oswald Mauborgne to be Chief Signal Officer 
with the rank of major general; nominated, 181; 
confirmed, 230. 

———— Walter Evans Prosser to be brigadier general; nomi- 

nated, 181; confirmed, 230. 

——— John Jennings Kingman to be Assistant to the Chief 
of Engineers with the rank of brigadier general; 
nominated, 2026; confirmed, 2026. 

Adjutant General Department: lieutenant colonel; nomi- 

nated, 183; confirmed, 231. 

captains; nominated, 182; confirmed, 230. 

Air Corps: colonels; nominated, 181, 183, 1256; confirmed, 
230, 231, 1383. 

lieutenant colonels; nominated, 181, 183; confirmed, 
230, 231. 

majors; nominated, 181, 184, 1256, 1568; confirmed, 
230, 231, 1383, 1770. 

captain; confirmed, 1770. 

second lieutenants; nominated, 183; confirmed, 230, 
231. 

Cavalry: colonel; nominated, 183; confirmed, 231. 

lieutenant colonels; nominated, 183, 1256; confirmed, 
231, 1383. 

——— majors; nominated, 184, 1256; confirmed, 231, 1383. 

Chaplains: lieutenant colonel; nominated, 186, 1256; con- 

firmed, 232, 1383. 

— major; nominated, 186; confirmed, 232. 

captain; nominated, 186; confirmed, 232. 

Chemical Warfare Service: major; nominated, 184; confirmed, 
231. 

captain; nominated, 183; confirmed, 230. 

Coast Artillery Corps: colonel; nominated, 183, 1256; con- 
firmed, 231, 1383. 

lieutenant colonels; nominated, 184, 1256; confirmed, 
231, 1383. 

—— majors; nominated, 184, 1256; confirmed, 231, 1383. 

Corps of Engineers: colonel; nominated, 183; confirmed, 231 

major; nominated, 184, 1256; confirmed, 231, 1383. 

————- second lieutenants; nominated, 182; confirmed, 230. 

Dental Corps: lieutenant colonels; nominated, 185, 1256; con- 
firmed, 232, 1383. 

——— captains; nominated, 186, 1256; confirmed, 232, 1383. 

—— first lieutenants; nominated, 182; confirmed, 230. 






































Anderson, Victor E., to be United States attorney for the 
district of Minnesota; confirmed, 1013. 

Bull, George M., to be regional director in the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 54; 
confirmed, 132. 

Burlew, Ebert K., to be First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior; nominated, 1956. 

Coast Guard: lieutenant commander; nominated, 181 

——- lieutenant; nominated, 181. 

constructor (lieutenant); nominated, 1256. 

-ensigns; nominated, 181. 

Cole, Howard T., to be regional director in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 54. 

Dill, Robert J., to be State administrator in the Works Prog- 
ress Administration for Florida; nominated, 54; confirmed, 
191. 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service: William Dawson to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Uru- 

guay; nominated, 53; confirmed, 417. 

—consuls; nominated, 53; confirmed, 417. 

— secretaries; nominated, 53; confirmed, 417, 1383 

Foreign Service officer, unclassified, vice consul of 
career, and secretary; nominated, 416, 417. 

Driver, Sam M., to be United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Washington; nominated and confirmed, 2026 
Druffel, John H., to be United States district judge for the 

southern district of Ohio; nominated, 54; confirmed, 1092. 

Edgerton, Henry White, to be an associate justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia; nominated, 417; confirmed, 1165. 

Evans, Claude M., to be regional director of the Parm Security 
Administration, Department of Agriculture; nominated, 
1956; confirmed, 2026. 

Pairbank, Miles H., to be assistant administrator of the 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration; nominated, 
456; confirmed, 835. 

Prank, Jerome N., to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; nominated, 1255; confirmed, 1568. 

Garrett, Finis J., to be presiding judge of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; nominated, 54; 
confirmed, 534. 

Gilmore, Maurice E., to be regional director in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 
54; confirmed, 191. 
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EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued. 


Civilian Appointments 


Gray, Howard A., to be Assistant Administrator in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 
54; confirmed, 132. 

Groner, D. Lawrence, to be chief justice of the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia; nominated, 
417; confirmed, 835. 

Hanes, John W., to be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; nominated, 1255; confirmed, 1568. 
Hockley, Claude C., to be regional director in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 

54; confirmed, 191. 

Husband, William H., to be a member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board; nominated, 54; confirmed, 835. 

Jackson, Joseph R., to be associate judge of the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals; nominated, 456; 
confirmed, 1165. 

Kennicott, David R., to be regional director in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 
54; confirmed, 132. 

Kern, John W., to be a member of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals; nominated, 54; confirmed, 632. 

Latimer, Murray W., to be a member of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board; nominated, 54. 

McMahon, John P., to be judge of the police court for the 
District of Columbia; nominated, 417; confirmed, 1165. 
Public Health Service: medical director; nominated, 1256; 

confirmed, 2026. 
——— surgeons; nominated, 1255, 1256; confirmed, 2026. 
————- passed assistant dental surgeon; nominated, 1256; 
confirmed, 2026. 

Radford, Robert A., to be regional director in the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; nominated, 
54; confirmed, 191. 

Reynolds, Arthur D., to be collector of internal revenue for 
the district of Minnesota; nominated, 181; confirmed, 2026. 

Sackett, Carl L., to be United States attorney for the district 
of Wyoming; nominated, 417; confirmed, 835 

Sibley, Wixom S., to be assistant surgeon in the Public Health 
Service; nominated, 181; contirmed, 632. 

Straus, Nathan, to be Administrator of the United States 
Housing Authority; nominated, 54; confirmed, 1092. 

Treanor, Walter E., to be a judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit; nominated, 
1350; confirmed, 2026. 

Vinson, Fred M., to be an associate justice of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia; nom- 
inated, 417; confirmed, 1165. 

Wenchel, John Phillip, to be Assistant General Counsel for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue; nominated, 180; con- 
firmed, 632. 

Yoke, F. Roy., to be collector of internal revenue for the 
district of West Virginia; nominated, 180. 


Marine Corps appointments and promotions 


General officer: Seth Williams to be quartermaster with the 
rank of brigadier general; nominated, 56; confirmed, 456. 

Colonels; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Lieutenant colonels; nominated, 56, 1257; confirmed, 536, 
1770. 

Majors; nominated, 56, 1257; confirmed, 536, 1770. 

Captains; nominated, 56, 1257; confirmed, 536, 1770. 

Second lieutenants; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Chief quartermaster clerk; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 


Navy appointments and promotions 


Rear admirals: Ben Moreell, to be Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks; nominated, 54; confirmed, 456. 

David M. LeBreton; nominated, 54; confirmed, 535. 

Husband E. Kimmel; nominated, 54; confirmed, 535. 

Archibald L. Parsons (civil engineer); nominated, 56. 

Captains; nominated, 54, 1350; confirmed, 535, 1770. 

Commanders; nominated, 54; confirmed, 535. 

Lieutenent commanders; nominated, 54, 1350; confirmed, 535, 
1770. 

Lieutenants; nominated, 50, 55, 56, 1350; confirmed, 535, 
536, 1770. 

Lieutenants (junior grade); nominated, 55; confirmed, 535. 

Surgeons; nominated, 55; confirmed, 535. 

Passed assistant surgeons; nominated, 55; confirmed, 535. 

Assistant surgeons; nominated, 55; confirmed, 536. 

Assistant dental surgeon; nominated, 55; confirmed, 536. 

Dental surgeon; nominated, 55; confirmed, 536. 

Pay inspectors; nominated, 55; confirmed, 536. 

Paymaster; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Passed assistant paymasters; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Assistant paymasters; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Chaplains (lieutenants); nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Assistant naval constructors; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536, 

Civil engineer; confirmed, 536. 

Assistant civil engineers; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Chief boatswain; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 

Chief pharmacists; nominated, 56; confirmed, 536. 











Postmasters 


Alabama: nominated, 187, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 417, 1384, 
2026. 





EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS—Continued. 
Postmasters 
Arizona: nominated, 187, 1257; confirmed, 286, 1384. 
Arkansas: nominated, 187, 1257; confirmed, 286, 1460. 
California: nominated, 187, 1257; confirmed, 353, 1957. 
Colorado: nominated, 187; confirmed, 417, 1258, 2026. 
Connecticut: nominated, 187, 1957; confirmed 417. 
Fiorida: nominated, 187; confirmed, 417. 
Georgia: nominated, 187, 1257; confirmed, 353, 1568. 
Hawaii: nominated, 187; confirmed, 353. 
Idaho: nominated, 187, 1257; confirmed, 353, 1568. 
Illinois: nominated, 187, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 417, 457, 1770, 
2026. 
Indiana: nominated, 187; confirmed, 536. 
Iowa: nominated, 187, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 835, 2026. 
Kansas: nominated, 188, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 836, 896, 1013, 
1384, 1460, 2026. 
Kentucky: nominated, 188, 1257; confirmed, 286, 1384. 
Louisiana: nominated, 188, 1257; confirmed, 1568. 
Maine: nominated, 188, 1257; confirmed, 417, 1460. 
Maryland: nominated, 188; confirmed, 353. 
Massachusetts: nominated, 188, 1257; confirmed, 836, 1384, 
1770. 
Michigan: nominated, 188, 1257; confirmed, 353, 1568. 
Minnesota: nominated, 188, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 896, 1659, 
2026. 
Mississippi: nominated, 188; confirmed, 286. 
Missouri: nominated, 189, 1257; confirmed, 457, 1659. 
Montana: nominated, 189; confirmed 632. 
Nebraska: nominated, 189; confirmed, 353. 
Nevada: nominated, 1257; confirmed, 1460. 
New Hampshire: nominated, 189; confirmed, 536. 
New Jersey: nominated, 189, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 536, 1770. 
New Mexico: nominated, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 1770, 2026. 
New York: nominated, 189, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 353, 1957. 
North Carolina: nominated, 189, 1257, 1957; confirmed, 1258, 
1568, 2026. 
North Dakota: nominated, 1258; confirmed, 1957. 
Ohio: nominated, 189, 1258, 1957; confirmed, 287, 1568, 2026. 
Oklahoma: nominated, 189; confirmed, 1013. 
Oregon: nominated, 1258; confirmed, 1770. 
Pennsylvania: nominated, 189, 1258, 1957; confirmed, 934, 
1384, 1659. 
Puerto Rico: nominated, 190; confirmed, 417. 
South Carolina: nominated, 190, 1258; confirmed, 836, 1568. 
South Dakota: nominated, 190, 1957; confirmed, 934, 2026. 
Tennessee: nominated, 190, 1258; confirmed, 896, 2026. 
Texas: nominated, 190, 1258; confirmed, 287, 1957. 
Utah: nominated, 190; confirmed, 836. 
Vermont: nominated, 190, 1258; confirmed, 353, 1460. 
Virginia: nominated, 190; confirmed, 417. 
Washington: nominated, 190; confirmed, 418. 
West Virginia: nominated, 190; confirmed, 536, 1258; recon- 
sidered and placed on calendar, 631, 758. 
Wisconsin: nominated, 191; confirmed, 353. 
Wyoming: nominated, 191; confirmed, 836. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, address deliv- 
ered by Senator Byrd at New York City on the subject of 
(Appendix, 40). 

Remarks in Senate relative to, 108. 


EXPORTS. See IMPORTS AND Exports. 


EX-SERVICE MEN, provide disability allowance for World War 
veterans suffeting from non-service-connected disabilities 
(see bill H. R. 8641). 

Bill to grant pensions and increases of pensions to needy 
(see bill H. R. 8729). 

Bill to amend law to provide pensions for widows of (see bill 
H. R. 8582). 

Bill granting pensions to widows and dependent children of 
(see bill H. R. 8690). 

Remarks in House relative to discrimination against, 251. 

Resolution to establish as service connected all present dis- 
abilities of (see H. Res. 375). 


EXTRA SESSION OF CONGRESS. See SEvENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


FACTS FOR FARMERS, excerpt from a synopsis of the report of 
Editor Coe in the publication relating to milk and cream, 
311. 


FADDIS, CHARLES I. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1801. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1799. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Civil Service Retirement Act: to amend (see bill H. R. 8456), 
201. 
Unemployment: to decrease (see bill H. R. 8455), 201. 
United States Military Academy: to promote efficiency of 
cadets of (see bill H. R. 8426), 153. 
Remarks by, on 
Civil service, 1799. 
Labor-saving devices, 323. 
Labor Standards Board, 1799. 
Ludlow resolution for a national referendum on war, 320. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1773, 1787, 1801. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
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FAHY, CHARLES, address concerning the operations of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board delivered by (Appendix, 446). 

FAIRBANK, MILES H., report of the Committee on Appropriations 
in Senate on nomination of, 631. 

FAIRCHILD, WALTER, address over the radio relative to the land 
racket in New York City delivered by (Appendix, 510). 


FAIRFIELD, MARY P., relief (see bill H. R. 8657). 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS IN EMPLOYMENTS, provide for the 

establishment of (see bill H. R. 8406). 

Bill to assist and encourage the States in establishing (see 
bill H. R. 8519). 

Communications from the National Consumers’ League rela- 
tive to (Appendix, 405). 

Letter from William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on the subject of (Appendix, 175). 

Resolution to print additional copies of part 2 of the hearings 
before the House Committee on Labor on bills (S. 2475; 
H. R. 7200) relating to (see H. Res. 360). 


FANNING, JOHN, relief (see bill S. 3057). 


FARGO, N. DAK., grant an easement over a certain tract of land 
to the city of (see bill S. 3081). 


FARLEY, JAMES A. (Postmaster General), address over the radio 
delivered at Los Angeles, Calif., by (Appendix, 44). 

Address entitled “Politics and Agriculture” delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 167). 

Address delivered at the dedication of the new Federal build- 
ing at Centralia, Wash., by (Appendix, 258) . 

Address entitled “Political Economics” delivered at Lincoln, 
Nebr., by (Appendix, 276). 

Address concerning the fifth anniversary of the first election 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt to the Presidency (Appendix, 299) . 

Address delivered at a dinner given by the Jefferson Club of 
Lansing, Mich., by (Appendix, 328). 

Address ‘delivered before the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters at San Francisco, Calif., 
by (Appendix, 399). 

Address delivered before the National Association of Letter 
Carriers at Kansas City, Mo., by (Appendix, 457). 

Address over the radio entitled “Politics and Patriotism” 
delivered by (Appendix, 464). 

Address delivered at the dedication of the new post-office 
building at Salem, Oreg., by (Appendix, 522). 

Address delivered at the annual banquet of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of Maryland by (Appendix, 541). 

Address delivered at the dedication of the Church Street 
Postal Annex and Federal Building in New York City by 
(Appendix, 565). 

Address relating to the Postal Service delivered before the 
convention of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
at Toledo, Ohio, by (Appendix, 606). 

Letters to Everett C. Watkins relative to the post office at 
Lincoln, Ind., written by (Appendix, 618). 

PARLEY, JAMES I. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Close of debate, 1878. 
Remarks by, on 
Federal housing, 1860. 
National Housing Act, 1877. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
FARM CHEMURGIC COUNCIL, DEARBORN, MICH, remarks in 
Senate relative to, 1727. 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION, amend act relative to the 
lending activities of (see bill H. R. 8454). 

Bill relating to repayment of crop loans to (see bill H. R. 
8561). 

FARM IMPLEMENTS, table showing prices paid by farmers for, 
813. 
FARM LEGISLATION. See also AGRICULTURE. 

Articte by Representative Eicher on the subject of (Appen- 
dix, 48). 

Remarks in Senate relative to, 40, 128. 


FARM MACHINERY, ascertain the cost of (see H. Res. 380). 
Resolution providing for the expenses of investigation of 
the cost of (see H. Res. 381). 


FARM-MARKETING QUOTAS. See AGRICULTURE. 


FARM PROBLEM, pamphlet by William Hirth, president of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association on, 899. 


FARM PRODUCTS, regulate in interstate and foreign commerce 

(see bill H. R. 8522). 

Remarks in House relative to importation of competitive, 
241. 

Remarks in House relative to adjustments in freight rates 
for, 1199. 

Text of the minority views of Representative Andresen of 
Minnesota relative to compulsory control of farm pro- 
duction (Appendix, 323). 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, relief of certain persons at 
certain projects of (see bill H. R. 8673). 


“FARMER,” definition by the Supreme Court of the United States 
of the word (S. Doc. 122), 205. 





FPARMER, GEORGE, letter relative to the lace industry written by, 
1331. 

FARMERS, address over the radio delivered by Senator Pope rela- 
tive to the farmer’s place in the solving of world economic 
problems (Appendix, 295). 

Amendment in Senate in the nature of a substitute for bill 
(S. 2787) relative to a domestic allotment with respect to 
production of cotton, wheat, or corn, 1733. 

Amendment in Senate to bill (S. 3043) to provide for crop 
loans to, 1520. 

Article by Representative Pettengill entitled “The Farmer 
and Free Enterprise” (Appendix, 334). 

Bills to provide crop-production loans to (see bills S. 3011, 
3043, 3090; H. R. 8436). 

Editorial from the Christian Science Monitor relative to the 
proposed domestic-allotment plan, 1733 

Editorial from the Memphis Commercial Appeal entitled 
“How the Tariff Hurts the Farmer” (Appendix, 300) 

List of names of those who received payments of $25,000 or 
more under the farm program, 844. 

Remarks in Senate relative to the domestic allotment plan 
for the benefit of, 1608, 1731 

Remarks in House relative to the Deane plan for aid to 
(Appendix 397, 533) 

Table showing benefit payments to, 834. 

Telegrams favoring the domestic allotment plan for the 
benefit of, 1564-1568. 

“FARMERS’ DOLLARS,” text of a leaflet written by Thorwald Sieg- 
fried entitled (Appendix, 171). 

FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF 
AMERICA, program concerning farm legislation adopted 
at the Oklahoma City, Okla., convention of, 500. 

FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF ELLS- 
WORTH COUNTY, KANS., letter and resolution relative 
to agricultural prices and farm relief received from, 105 

PARMING. See AGRICULTURE. 

FARRELL, J. W., article relative to production of tin in Alaska 
written by (Appendix, 563). 

PAY, ANNA M., pension (see bill H. R. 8450). 

“F. D. AND CONGRESS ON A TEETERBOARD,” article by James 
Morgan entitled (Appendix, 539). 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS. See Pustic Roaps 

FEDERAL BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE, address de- 
livered by Wayne C. Taylor, Fiscal Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, on the subject of (Appendix, 466). 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 
TICE, provide adequate compensation for dependents of 
agents and inspectors of (see bill H. R. 8761). 

FEDERAL BUSINESS SUBSIDY, statement of Scott Z. Henderson 
on the subject of (Appendix, 472). 

FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT, amend (see bill S. 2675*). 

Remarks in House on bill (S. 2675) to amend, 358. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE CORPORATION, create (see bill 
H. R. 8459). 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY ADMINISTRATION, inquiry relative to 
the number of non-Federal projects which have been ap- 
proved but for which no Federal funds are available 
(see H. Res. 357). 

FEDERAL FINANCES, address delivered by Senator Walsh at Bel- 
mont, Mass., on the subject of (Appendix, 293). 

FEDERAL FIRE COUNCIL, message from the President transmit- 
ting the annual report of, 1418, 1510. 

FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT OF 1936, amend relative to appropria- 
tions for construction of public roads (see bill H. R. 8712). 

FEDERAL HIGHWAYS. See Pustic Roaps. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY SAFETY AUTHORITY, create (see H. J. Res. 
535) . 


FEDERAL HOUSING ACT. See Nattonat Hovstine Act. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, letter from A. B. Clark, 
secretary of the First Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Texarkana, Tex., recommending changes in, 1992 

Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 

list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 

FEDERAL INCORPORATION LAW, address over the radio delivered 
by Senator O’Mahoney on the subject of (Appendix, 572). 

Address over the radio delivered by William B. Warner, presi- 

dent of the National Association of Manufacturers, on the 
subject of (Appendix, 573). 

FEDERAL LAND BANKS, provide for reamortization of loans by 
(see bill H. R. 8734). 

FEDERAL PRISONERS. See PRISONERS OF THE UNITED STATES 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, remarks in House relative to the bill 
(H. R. 7230) providing for Government ownership of (Ap- 
pendix, 76). 

FEDERAL RESERVE BUILDING, address delivered by President 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt on the occasion of the official open- 
ing of (Appendix, 27). 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, limit the amount of stock any cor- 
poration may hold in a member bank of (see bill S. 3060). 
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FEDERAL SECURITIES, amendment to the Constitution to per- 
mit taxation of income from (see H. J. Res. 521). 
FEDERAL SERVICE, establish a 5-day workweek in (see bills 

S. 3050; H. R. 8431). 

Bill to provide for hearing and disposition of appeals of em- 
ployees from discriminatory treatment by superiors in (see 
bill 8. 3051). 

FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, address delivered by W. 
Arthur Simpson, chairman of the Old Age Assistance 
Commission for Vermont, on the subject of (Appendix, 
57). 

FEDERAL SPENDING, address delivered by Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, relative to (Appendix, 3). 

FEDERAL TAXATION, address over the radio delivered by Repre- 
sentative Doughton on the subject of (Appendix, 471). 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, define and provide additional 
duties for (see bills S. 3072; H. R. 8583, 8598). 

Bill pertaining to regulation of hours and wages in indus- 
try by (see bill H. R. 8351). 

Joint resolution directing them to investigate the effect of 
increased freight rates on bituminous coal (see H. J. Res. 
522). 

Letter from the Chairman concerning the raising of prices 
by law (Appendix, 271). 

Remarks in House relative to, 1679. 

Report on the agricultural income inquiry made by, 19, 22. 

Text of bill (S. 3072) to define additional powers of, 495. 


FEDERAL WORKS PROGRAM, provide for continuation of (see bill 
H. R. 8348). 


FELSENTHAL, S. A., AND WIFE, relief (see bill S. 3147). 
FERGUS COUNTY, MONT., relief (see bill H. R. 8672). 


FERGUSON, PHIL (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Korthanke, Conrad F.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8368), 20. 
Projects authorized under Federal, State, or municipal law: 
authorizing the R. F. C. to make loans to States to aid in 
financing (see bill H. R. 8781), 2052. 
Von Schriltz, George O.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8369), 20. 
Wright, James Vergil: to pension (see bill H. R. 8367), 20. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 790. 
Acreage control, 1191. 
Farm bill, 790, 961, 962, 963, 966, 1015, 1038, 1052, 1095, 1096, 
1191. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 361. 
Japanese situation, 1981. 
Loan provisions, 1052. 
Loans on corn, 1095, 1096. 
Neutrality Act: letter to the President relative to, 1981. 
Social security reserve funds, 361. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1800, 1803. 
Wheat, 963, 1191. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


FERNANDEZ, JOACHIM (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cibilic (or Zibilich), Mato, Miljenko, Bozo, and Augustin: 
for relief (see bill H. R. 8477), 262. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


FERRELL, GASTON, telegram remonstrating against the pending 
farm bill, 769. 
Telegram from W. G. Evans criticizing the attitude toward 
the New Deal on the part of, 1004. 


FERRERO, VINCENZO, relief (see bill H. R. 8631). 
FIELDER, RAY, relief (see bill H. R. 8592). 


FINCH, WILBUR S., address on the subject of suffrage for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia delivered by (Appendix, 159). 


FINKELSTEIN, ISIDORE AND RACHELA, relief (see bill H. R. 
8418). 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case against Francis E. Beach (8S. Doc. 122), 122. 


FISCAL SITUATION, remarks in House relative to, 98. 


FISH, HAMILTON, JR. (a Representative from New York). 

Attended, 8. 

American peace policy (Appendix, 617). 

Appointed conferee, 2046. 

Letter from William Green on the wages-and-hours bill; also 
proposed bill supported by the American Federation of 
Labor (Appendix, 347). 

Peace record of (Appendix, 254). 

Radio address on America’s peace policy delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 107). 

Radio address on business and Congress delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 220). 

Radio address on the National Council for Prevention of 
War program relative to the Panay incident and the Lud- 
low resolution delivered by (Appendix, 608). 

Radio address relating to stock market and New Deal policies 
delivered by (Appendix, 52). 


FISH, HAMILTON, JR.—Continued. 
Radio address relative to the special session of Congress de- 
livered by (Appendix, 142). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Noncommissioned officers: to amend an act relative to mili- 
tary record of (see bill H. R. 8666), 1211. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Farm bill—motion to report the bill back with the enacting 
clause stricken out, 1119. 
Statements by the public press: resolution for appointment 
of special committee to investigate (see H. Res. 366), 759. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 263. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjournment over, 12. 
Business depression, 302, 303. 
Christmas trees, 1186. 
Communists in China, 2039. 
Corn, 1051. 
Cotton, 1021, 1036. 
Criticism of the President, 1862. 
Farm bill, 1021, 1036, 1051, 1109, 1119, 1120, 1186. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 359, 360. 
Federal housing, 1860, 1861, 1862. 
Foreign relations, 92. 
Haitians, 2039, 2040. 
Investigation of charges of coercion and undue influence 
among House members (Appendix, 282). 
Japanese situation, 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972. 
Leave to address the House, 200, 241. 
Lottery, 1862. 
Nazi activities, 2034. 
New Deal administration, 91. 
New Year resolutions for the majority party, 2040. 
Neutrality, 91, 92, 935. 
Payment of mileage, 946. 
Permission to address the House, 12, 90, 1092, 1957. 
President's message to Congress, 91. 
Printing matter in the Record, 457, 458, 1460. 
Privilege of the House, 759. 
Referendum on foreign wars, 243. 
Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1516. 
Roosevelt depression, 91 (Appendix, 618). 
Stimson, Henry L., 457, 458. 
Thankful for the peace of America, 378. 
Unemployment, 378. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1395, 1396, 1472, 1506. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


FISH AND FISHERIES, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) 

relating to fish (including shellfish), 1755. 

Bill to define certain terms in the navigation laws relative to 
fishing vessels (see bill H. R. 8627). 

Bill to amend law relative to licensing fishing vessels (see bill 
H. R. 8778). 

Bill to protect the salmon fishery of Alaska (see bill H. R. 
8344). 

Joint resolution authorizing compacts between States relative 
to fishing in the Great Lakes (see H. J. Res. 504). 


FITZGERALD, WILLIAM J. (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address by Hon. Herman P. Kopplemann entitled 
“Flood Compact or Power Compact” (Appendix, 5). 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 869. 
Remarks by, on 
Labor Standards Board, 1797. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1406, 1797. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


FITZPATRICK, JAMES M. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 154, 1607. 
Remarks by, on 
Federal housing, 1860. 
Japanese situation, 1968, 1970. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
FIVE-DAY WORKWEEK, establish in the Federal service (see bills 
S. 3050; H. R. 8431). 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES, address delivered by Arthur M. 
Edwards entitled “Our National Flag” (Appendix, 255). 
Bill to provide for display on post-office buildings (see bill 
H. R. 8427). 
Joint resolution to provide for display on Thanksgiving Day 
(see S. J. Res. 225). 
FLANNAGAN, JOHN W., JR. (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 767, 859, 1262. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hallead, Alma C.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8679), 1310. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 548, 550, 767, 768, 838, 859, 860, 861, 951, 952, 953, 
954, 955, 1188. 
Tobacco, 548, 550, 767, 768, 951, 953. 
Votes of. See YEA-anp-Nay VOTES. 
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FLANNERY, J. HAROLD (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1687. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 
FLEGER, ANTHONY A. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


FLEMING, H. C. (president, Oil Workers International Union), 
statement relative to the wage-and-hour bill made by 
(Appendix, 363). 

FLETCHER, BROOKS (a Representative from Ohio). 

Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Slick, Winnifred: to pension (see bill H. R. 8756), 1841. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Farm machinery and supplies: to ascertain the cost to the 
farmer gj (see H. Res. 380), 1310. 
Select committee authorized by House Resolution 380: pro- 
viding for the expenses of the (see H. Res. 381), 1310. 
Remarks by, on 
Hidden taxes, 138. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


“FLOOD COMPACT OR POWER COMPACT”, address over the radio 
delivered by Representative Kopplemann entitled (Ap- 
pendix, 5). 
FLOODS, address delivered by Representative Whittington at St. 
Louis, Mo., relative to control of (Appendix, 175). 
Article appearing in the Boston Transcript relative to con- 
trol of (Appendix, 268). 
Remarks in House relative to the Crooked Creek dams in 
Pennsylvania for control of (Appendix, 199). 
Bills for control of 
Connecticut River (see bills H. R. 8751, 8752). 
Deckers Creek, W. Va. (see bill H. R. 8525). 
Frankford Creek, Pa. (see bill H. R. 8500). 
Lost River, Ind. (see bill H. R. 8651). 
Miami River, Ohio (see bill H. R. 8689). 


FLORIDA, extending the market news service of the Department 
of Agriculture in the State of (see bill H. R. 8621). 
Remarks in House relative to the qualities of grapefruit 
from, 1771. 


FLYNN, JOHN T., article entitled “Plain Economics” written by 
(Appendix, 299). 


FOODS, DRUGS, AND COSMETICS, address over the radio deliv- 
ered by Representative Coffee of Washington concerning 
legislatioil with regard to (Appendix, 149). 

Bill to safeguard the public health from poisonous drugs 
(see bill S. 3073). 
Remarks in House urging consideration of legislatior relat- 
ing to, 355. 
FOODSTUFFS, statistics relative to imports and exports, 559. 


“FORAGE CROPS AND MARKETS”, bulletin relative to a,.ricul- 
tural imports and exports entitled, 1635. 
FORAND, AIME J. (a Representative from Rhode Island). 
Attended, 8. 
Telegram from Rhode Island Textile Association re?:.t.ve to 
wage-and-hour legislation (Appendix, 562). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Kleva, Grego: to authorize cancelation of deportation pro- 
ceedings in the case of (see bill H. R. 8462), 201. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 569). 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 
FORD, A. L. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 782. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 780, 782, 787, 1286. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 781, 782, 787, 789. 
Cotton, 1017, 1020, 1026. 
Farm bill, 486, 487, 670, 781, 782, 787, 789, 976, 1017, 1020, 1022, 
1026. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
FORD, HENRY, statement on the subject of money made by, 362. 
FORD, THOMAS F. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Address by Mayor Frank S. Shaw, of Los Angeles, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the indigent-transient problem (Appen- 
dix, 386). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
National defense: to aid (see bill H. R. 8523), 492. 
Panama Canal Act: to amend (see bills H. R. 8482, 8547) , 327, 
584. 
United States v. Doheny, Executors: to pay additional com- 
pensation to special assistants to the Attorney General in 
the case of (see bill H. R. 8662), 1210. 
Remarks by, on 
Child labor, 1783. 
Federal Housing, 1849, 1875, 1883. 
Neutrality Act (Appendix, 589). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1471, 1783 (Appendix, 141). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, editorial from the Washington Times and 
a statement by Senator Shipstead on the subject of the 
indebtedness to the United States om the part of certain 
(Appendix, 574). 

Remarks in Senate relative to the indebtedness to the United 
States on the part of certain, 174, 401 

Remarks in House relative to the indebtedness to the United 
States on the part of certain, 1259 

FOREIGN MARKETS FOR FARM COMMODITIES, amendment in 
Senate to authorize an appropriation for research into and 
development of new and extended, 1655, 1656 

FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, remarks in House 
on the subject of (Appendix, 158) 

“FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES,” article by 
Oscar B. Ryder entitled (Appendix, 232) 

FOREIGN WARS. See War. 


FOREMAN, CLARK, article relating to the widest use of electric 
power written by (Appendix, 186). 


FOREST MANAGEMENT, promote (see bill S. 3017) 


FOREST — LABORATORY, remarks in Senate relative to, 
1728 


PORSTER, OSCAR, relief (see bill H. R. 8364). 

FPORSYTHE, JOHN, award Medal of Honor to (see bill H. R. 8682) 
FOSTER, MAGGIE A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8755). 
FRAEHLICK, GEORGE J., imcrease pension (see bill H. R. 8356) 


FRANCE, address delivered by Josephus Daniels, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, at the dedication of the Cantigny 
Monument in (Appendix, 169) i 

Address delivered by Josephus Daniels, United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, at the dedication of the naval monument 
at Brest (Appendix, 278) 

FRANCO, RAQUEL, relief of estate (see bill S. 3102). 

Letter from the Secretary of War transmitting the draft of 
& proposed bill for relief of the estate of, 979. 

FRANK, JEROME N., report of the Committee on Banking and 

Currency in Senate on nomination of, 1459 


FRANKFORD CREEK, PA., survey (see bill H. R. 8500). 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS, resolution adopted by the Grand 
Lodge, Knights of Pythias of Pennsylvania, concerning 
exemption from the Social Security Act of, 24. 

PRAZIER, ERNEST &., relief (see bill S. 3150). 

FRAZIER, LYNN J. (a Senator from North Dakota). 

Attended, 3 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1618. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 514, 601, 730, 888, 889, 899, 900, 901, 902, 
903, 904, 905, 906, 907, 908, 911, 913, 914, 1172, 1243, 
1440, 1533, 1617, 1655, 1703, 1740, 1741. 
————— committee hearings on bill for 900, 902, 903,.905, 906. 
editorial from Wallace’s Farmer relative to commit- 
tee hearings on bill for, 904. 
poem relative to committee hearings on bill for, 905. 
————— telegram from Farmers’ Union in North Dakota, 1741. 


Article relative to grain-futures market by Ernest D. Mac- 
Dougall, 910. 


Compulsory control, 904 

Corn, 1072. 

Cost of production, 911, 913, 914, 915. 

Ensilage, 1440. 

Ever-normal granary, 905, 907. 

Export market, 914. 

Freight rates, 915. 

Future trading, 909. 

Limitation of debate, 888, 889. 

Monetary authority, 601. 

Opinion of Supreme Court—The First National Bank & Trust 
Co. against Francis E. Beach (S. Doc. No. 122): to print, 
205. 

Parity payments, 1617. 

Parity price, 514, 907, 908, 1243. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, 914. 

Wheat, 915, 916. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


FRAZIER, W. H., letter relative to the wages-and-hours bill (S. 
2475) written by, 1405. 


FREDERICKSEN, FRITZ, relief (see bill S. 3047). 


FREDRICKSON, L. O., telegram urging passage of a bill relating 
to the price of wheat, control of imports and tariff, crop 
insurance, disposal of excessive surpluses, soil conserva- 
tion, and ever-normal granary, 1741. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS, remarks in House relative to 


the attitude of the New Deal toward the press (Appendix, 
307). 


Statement by J. Warren Madden, Chairman National Labor 
Relations Board, concerning the freedom of the press (Ap- 
pendix, 426). 
FREEMAN, BISHOP JAMES E., sermon delivered on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day by (Appendix, 216). 
FREI, EMIL, affidavit denying alleged connection with Nazi or- 
ganizations sworn to by, 1961. 
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FREIGHT RATES. See RarLroaps. 


FREMMING, H. C., statement concerning the wages-and-hours bill 
written by, 1671. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CASES, extract from the American Journal 
of International Law relative to, 315. 


FREY, OLIVER W. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorEs. 

FRIEDLANDER, I., AND OTHERS, telegram relative to savings and 
loan associations in cooperation with the President's 
housing program received from, 2001. 

FRIEDLANDER, SAM., AND WIFE, relief (see bill S. 3147). 

FRIES, FRANK W. (a Representative from Illinois). 

Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay Vores. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture relative to crop insurance for, 22. 


FULLER, CLAUDE A. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Letter from the president of the American Federation of 
Labor with an analysis of the present wages-and-hours 
bill (Appendix, 427). 
Letter from William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to Chairman Norton relative to the fair 
labor standards bill (Appendix, 175). 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
To strike out the enacting clause, 1821. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 466, 1282, 1284. 
Massingale amendment, 1282. 
Permission to address the House, 378. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 466, 1577, 1783, 1821, 1823. 
Votes of. See YEeA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


FULMER, HAMPTON P. (a Representative from South Caroitna}. 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed conferee, 1844. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505) : to amend, 844, 1265. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
American National Red Cross, etc.: joint resolution autnor- 
izing the distribution of cotton, wheat, and corn (see 
H. J. Res. 520), 492. 
Cotton bagging: authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
procure certain amount of (see bill H. R. 8527), 492. 
Cotton price-adjustment payments: joint resolution to pro- 
vide for cotton producers who suffered a partial or total 
cotton crop failure (see H. J. Res. 513), 262. 
Crop production: to provide for loans to farmers for (see 
bill H. R. 8436), 153. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotments, 767. 
Corn, 1176. 
Cotton acreage, 1017, 1019, 1021. 
Domestic allotment plan, 1102. 
Farm as applied to cotton (Appendix, 235). 
Farm bill, 767, 837, 838, 841, 844, 855, 956, 958, 972, 975, 
1017, 1019, 1021, 1102, 1125, 1176, 1264, 1265. 
the Boileau amendment (Appendix, 385). 
Farmers and corporations who received payment under 
farm program (tabulation), 844. 
Order of business, 12. 
Payments to tenants and sharecroppers, 844. 
Research work, 1265. 
South Carolina, the Palmetto State (Appendix, 242). 
Tillable acres, 1125. 
Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 486). 
Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTEs. 


“FUNCTION OF THE BENCH AND BAR”, address delivered by Sen- 
ator Chavez at Santa Fe, N. Mex., entitled (Appendix, 33). 

“FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS NOT SOLVED”, speech delivered by 
Representative Maverick at Fort Worth, Tex., entitled 
(Appendix, 121). 

“FUTURE OF FREE ENTERPRISE”, address delivered by Represen- 
tative Pettengill before the American Petroleum Institute 
entitled (Appendix, 153). 


FUTURES TRADING IN CONTRACT MARKETS, appoint a select 
committee to investigate (see H. Res. 356). 

GAINS AND LOSSES. See Caprrat GAINS AND LOSSES. ‘ 

GALLEGOS, PERFECTO, issue patent to certain lands to (see bill 
H. R. 8488). 

GALLICO, PAUL, article concerning Fritz Kuhn written by, 2034. 


GALVESTON HARBOR, TEX., authorize completion of project to 
protect the sea wall at (see bill H. R. 8524). 


GAMBLE, RALPH A. (a Representativé from New York). 
Appointed on committee, 358. 
Credentials of, 9. 
Sworn in, 9. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1985. 
Votes of. See YeEa-anp-Nay VOTES. 








GAMBRILL, STEPHEN W. (a Representative from Maryland). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Constellation: authorizing the restoration of frigate (see 
H. J. Res. 508), 201. 
Krafft, Herman F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8412), 102. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay Vorss. 


GANTT, WILLIAM E., SR., relief (see bill S. 3082). 


GARNER, JOHN NANCE (Vice President of the United States). 
Editorial from the New York Times headed “Mr. Garner” 
(Appendix, 187). 
GARRETT, CLYDE L. (a Representative from Tezras). 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 311. 
Votes of. See YEa-anD-Nay VOTES. 


GARRETT, FINIS J., report of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
Senate on nomination of, 456. 

GARRETT, MRS. PERCY, letter urging the maintenance of peace 
written by (Appendix, 337). 

GAS AND OIL, extend certain prospecting permits for (see bill 
H. R. 8435). 


GASQUE, ALLARD H. (a Representative from South Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Needy war veterans: to grant pensions and increases of 
pensions to (see bill H. R. 8729), 1606. 
U. S. 8. Panay: to provide pension benefits at wartime rates 
on account of disability or death incurred in line of duty 
from the bombing of (see bill H. R. 8763), 1905. 
Widows and dependent children of World War veterans: to 
pension (see bill H. R. 8690), 1417. 
Votes of. See Yea-anpv-Nay VOorTEs. 
GAVAGAN, JOSEPH A. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay Vores. 


GEARHART, BERTRAND W. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Article by Pranklyn Waltman relating to the Ludlow pro- 
posed amendment for war referendum (Appendix, 503). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 783, 1039. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 1039. 
Cotton acreage, 783, 784, 1025. 
Farm bill, 541, 783, 784, 787, 947, 977, 1022, 1025, 1028, 1036, 
1039. 
National acreage allotments, 542. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


GEERKEN, FORREST KE., report of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in Senate on nomination of, 1312. 
GEHRMANN, BERNARD J. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions tntroduced by 
Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act of August 30, 1935: 
to amend (see bill H. R. 8502), 377. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 488. 
Peavey, Hon. H. H.: death of, 258. 
tribute to the memory of, 258. 
Will the United States be tricked into another war? (Ap- 
pendix, 102). 
Votes of. See YEA-anpD-Nay VorTEs. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT REMARKS IN HOUSE. See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


GEORGE, WALTER F. (a Senator from Georgia). 
Attended, 3. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 722, 1149, 
1333, 1334, 1346, 1351, 1441. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Walker, Dorothy Ann: for relief (see bill S. 3056), 421. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 429, 440, 517, 518, 520, 525, 589, 728, '750, 
1066, 1088, 1149, 1152, 1313, 1333, 1334, 1346, 1363, 
1366, 1367, 1368, 1369, 1440, 1443, 1543, 1546, 1549, 
1554, 1649, 1728, 1731. 
telegram from G. W. Varn, of Valdosta, Ga., relating 
to tobacco allotments, 589. 
Antilynching bill, 118, 119, 121, 122. 
Bituminous Coal Commission, 1366, 1367. 
Corn, 1066. 
Cotton, 517, 520, 1649. 
Cotton program, 440. 
Domestic allotment, 1731. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Wisconsin, 1728. 
Hog industry, 520. 
National housing program, 1994, 2004. 
No quorum, 116. 
Prevention of and punishment for lynching (Appendix, 23). 
Regional research laboratories, 1728. 
Reorganization bill, 37. 
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GEORGE, WALTER F.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Ship subsidy bill, 120. 
Soil-conserving crop, 1443. 
Tobacco, 525, 1149, 1152, 1441. 
Work of the committees, 119. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


GEORGIA, provide for additional district judge for the State of 
(see bill H. R. 8468). 
Bill extending the market news service of the Department 
of Agriculture to the State of (see bill S. 8621). 
Memorial of legislature urging repeal of special taxes and 
licenses with regard to the sale and use of food products 
made of cottonseed oil and peanut oil, 1907. 


GEORGIA MARBLE CoO., relief (see bills S. 3092, 3093; H. R. 8573, 
8633). 
GERBERICH, C. E., letter opposing crop control written by, 709. 
GERMANY, article by Otto D. Tolischus relative to Adolf Hitler's 
rise to power in, 292. 
List of un-American publications imported from, 633. 
GERRY, PETER G. (a Senator from Rhode Island). 
Present, 154. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


GIBBES GAS ENGINE Co., relief (see bill S. 3153). 


GIBON, ERNEST W. (a Senator from Vermont). 
Attended, 3. 
Address of Brigadier General the Honorable J. B. P. Clayton 
Hill at the dedication of the American Kemmel Memorial 
near Ypres, Belgium (Appendix, 543). 
Appointed on committee, 493. 
Letter to the Republican National Committee from George 
D. Aiken, Governor of the State of Vermont (Appendix, 
301). 
Remarks by, on 
Tax laws and business conditions, 1058. 
telegram from Mr. V. C. Bruce Wetmore, of Bonds- 
ville, Mass., bearing on, 1058. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


GIFFORD, CHARLES L. (a Representative from Massachusetts) . 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1876. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Pond Village Landing, Truro, Mass.: for survey of harbor at 
(see bill H. R. 8465), 262. 
Reardon, John W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8413), 102. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjournment over, 12. 
Farm bill, 1277. 
Federal housing, 1868, 1869, 1876. 
Hidden taxes, 139. 
“Roosevelt Depression”, 1870. 
“The Roosevelt Panic of 1937”, 96. 
Undistributed taxes, 139. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1467, 1468, 1672. 
excerpt from a speech made in 1935, 1467. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


GILCHRIST, FRED C. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1170. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1165. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1777. 
Remarks by, on 
Committee on Agriculture, 248. 
Corn, 663, 664, 665, 666, 667, 668, 1169, 1170, 1179. 
Farm bill, 662, 663, 664, 665, 666, 667, 842, 857, 863, 864, 947, 
1052, 1094, 1111, 1114, 1124, 1126, 1166, 1169, 1170, 1179, 
1281. 
Loan provisions, 1052. 
Loans on corn, 1094. 
Poultry, 1777. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1777. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


GILDEA, JAMES H. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1842. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1410. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


GILLETTE, GUY M. (a Senator from Iowa). 
Attended, 3. 
Address by the President at Marshalltown, Iowa (Appendix, 
83). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1008, 1335. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 898. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotments, 1007, 1008. 
Agricultural relief, 453, 454, 513, 514, 517, 521, 879, 907, 990, 
997, 998, 1007, 1008, 1067, 1068, 1070, 1073, 1076, 1224, 1334, 
1424, 1438, 1448. 


GILLETTE, GUY M.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 

Appropriations, 1448 

Commodity Credit Corporation, 351. 

Corn, 1073 

Corn and wheat, 517 

Dairying, 1067, 1068. 

Ensilage, 1067. 

Farm legislation, 273, 275, 276, 346, 348, 351, 386, 397, 398. 
——— text of bill as reported by committee, 276. 

Livestock, 1438 

Marketing system, 386. 

Parity payments, 513, 514, 909, 997, 998. 

Penalties, 1224 

Rice, 122 

Soil Conservation Act, 348 

Soil-depleting base acreage, 397 

Surplus Reserve Loan Corporation, 351. 

Votes of. See Yra-aANp-NAy VOTES 
GILMORE, MAURICE E., report of the Committee on Appropria- 

tions in Senate on nomination of, 132. 
GINGERY, DON (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 
GIOIA, ANTONIO, relief (see bill H. R. 8635). 
GLASS, CARTER (a Senator from Virginia). 

Attended, 3. 

Speech by Hon. Harry F. Byrd delivered before the Academy 
of Political Science at New York City on the subject of 
expenditures of the Federal Government (Appendix, 40) 

Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 1448 

Antilynching bill, 108 

Appropriations, 108, 1448 

Compensation of pages during special session, 286 

Mileage appropriations: joint resolution to make immedai- 
ately available payments for, 916. 

Votes of. See Yea-anp-NAy VOTES. 


GLASSWARE, remarks in House relative to importation of (Appen- 

dix, 590). 
Resolution authorizing the United States Tariff Commission 

to investigate the cost of production of foreign (see H. Res. 
376). 

GODWIN, EARL, radio address om the proposed referendum on war 
delivered by (Appendix, 207). 

GOEPEL, ANTON, relief (see bill H. R. 8632). 


GOLD, letter from Senator Pittman to Edward A. O’Nea! relative to 
legislation on the subject of (Appendix, 339). 
GOLDSBOROUGH, T. ALAN (a Representative from Maryland). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed contfsree, 2046 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Tawes, Fred B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8722), 1606. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Close of debate, 1871. 
Remarks by, on 
Federal Housing, 1856, 1858, 1859, 1860, 1863, 1871. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 
GOODMAN, ROBERT, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8538) 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, remarks in House relative to the pro- 
posed elimination of certain, 200 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. See EMPLOYEES OF THE UNITED 
STATEs. 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, address delivered by Senator Byrd 
at New York City on the subject of (Appendix, 40). 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 108. 


GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY, remarks in House relative to the rise 
in living costs caused by, 235. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, directing the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to collect information as to the amount 
and value of goods purchased by (see H. J. Res. 547). 
List of departments, boards, commissions, authorities, corpo- 
rations, and ac .vities as of January 1, 1937, 37. 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY, amend the Criminal Code relative to 
stealing or injuring (see bill S. 3096). 
GRAFTON, W. VA., acquire land for cemetery purposes at (see bill 
S. 3026). 
GRAHAM, WILLIAM J. (late a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Death of, 99. 
Tribute to the memory of the late, 99. 
GRAIN FUTURES MARKET, article by Ernest D. MacDougall on 
the subject of, 910. 
Letter from Ernest D. MacDougall relative to (Appendix, 
305). 
GRAMLICH, H. J., letter entitled “Why Change?” written by (Ap- 
pendix, 602). 
GRAND COULEE DAM, WASH., address over the radio delivered 
by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, relative to 
the completion of (Appendix, 430, 444). 
Address over the radio delivered by John C. Page, Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Reclamation, on the subject of (Appen- 
dix, 459). 
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GRANNIS, JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 8776). 

GRAPEFRUIT, remarks in House relative to the qualities of grape- 
fruit from Florida, 1771, 1905 

GRASSHOPPERS, amend act making available certain appropria- 
tions for the control of (see S. J. Res. 232). 

GRASS ROOTS CONFERENCE AT SPRINGFIELD, MO., address de- 
livered by Representative Short at (Appendix, 65). 
GRASSY POINT, N. Y., news release by the Post Office Department 

and correspondence relative to the discontinuance of the 
post office at (Appendix, 618). 
GRAVES, DIXIE BIBB (a Senator from Alabama). 
Attended, 3 
Appointed on committee, 499. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Davis, Susan Lawrence: for relief (see bill S. 3115), 1212. 
Prattville, Ala.: joint resolution to provide for the observance 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of (see 
S. J. Res. 238), 1908 
Tennessee River, Ala.: to extend time for bridging (see bill 
S. 3114), 1212. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Draft of national resources during war: resolutions relating 
to (see 8. Re: 193), 25 
Tennessee River bridge, Alabama: for the Senate to concur in 
the House amendments, 1985 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief: committee hearings on bill for, 903. 
Antilynching bill, 172. 
Compensation of pages during special session, 286. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 
GRAY, FINLY H. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Essenmacher, Louise: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
8442), 154. 
Remarks by, on 
Restoring and maintaining farm prices, 698. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
GRAY, HOWARD A., report of the Committee on Appropriations 
in Senate on nomination of, 60. 
GRAY, JOSEPH (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Green, Edith: to pension (see bill H. R. 8612), 868. 
Postmasters: to amend law relating to appointment (see 
bill H. R. 8596), 868. 
Shaffer, Ida A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8568), 720. 


Universal calendar: joint resolution proposing the official 
adoption of a revised calendar to be known as the (see 
H. J. Res. 528), 1055. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


GRAZING LANDS. See Pusuic LANps. 


GREAT BRITAIN, dispatch carried by the International News Serv- 
ice describing the secret report made to the British Im- 
perial War Council in 1917 (Appendix, 360). 

Editorial from the Washington Times and a statement by 
Senator Shipstead on the subject of the war debts of 
(Appendix, 574). 

Memorandum from the Secretary of State relative to a con- 
templated trade agreement with the United Kingdom (Ap- 
pendix, 91). 

Remarks in House relative to the proposed reciprocal trade 
agreement with (Appendix, 609). 

Remarks in House relative to suspending negotiations re- 
specting reciprocal trade agreements with, 191. 

Remarks in Senate relative to the secret report made in 1917 
to the British Imperial War Council, 1247. 

Resolution to suspend trade-agreement negotiations with 
(see H. Res. 355). 

Table showing United States exports to the United Kingdom 
(Appendix, 92). 

GREAT LAKES, authorizing State compacts relative to fishing in 
(see H. J. Res. 504). 


GREEN, EDITH, pension (see bill H. R. 8612). 


GREEN, ROBERT A. (a Representative from Florida). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 950, 954. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1596, 1603. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Agricultural Adjustment Act: to extend time for filing claims 
for refund of taxes paid (see bill H. R. 8408), 102. 
Florida, Georgia, and Alabama: to extend the market news 
service of the Department of Agriculture in the States of 
(see bill H. R. 8621), 979. 
Greene, Mrs. J. H., and others: for relief (see bill H. R. 8694), 
1417. 
Johnston, Walter W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8443), 154. 
McGriff, Ella: to determine the claim of (see bill H. R. 8478), 
262. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 786. 
Farm bill, 761, 781, 783, 950, 951, 962, 954, 955, 961, 1104. 





GREEN, ROBERT A.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Federal housing, 1860, 1861. 
Parity price, 1104. 
Tobacco, 950, 954. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1104, 1467, 1593, 1596, 1600, 1603, 1676. 
Votes of. See YEea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


GREEN, THEODORE FRANCIS (a Senator from Rhode Island). 
Attended, 3. 
Appointed on committee, 499. 
Article by George E. Sokolsky entitled “Thanksgiving” (Ap- 
pendix, 172). 
Excused from certain committee service, 499. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Messler Co., A. C.: to adjudicate the claim of (see bill S. 
3005), 24. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 811, 812, 813. 
Crop control, 811, 812. 
Industrialists, 811, 812. 
Surplus commodities, 811, 812, 813. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 


GREEN, WILLIAM (president of the American Federation of Labor), 
letter relative to the Fair Labor Standards Act written by, 
175 (Appendix, 427). 

Letters relative to the wage-hour bill written by, 1485 (Ap- 
pendix, 267, 347). 

Statement made before the resolutions committee of the 
Republican National Convention on June 10, 1936, relative 
to the fixing by the Government of wages of men in 
industry, 200. 

Telegram favoring recommitment of the wages-and-hours 
bill, 1677. 


GREENBACKS. See MONEY. 
GREENE, MRS. J. H., relief (see bill H. R. 8694). 


GREENWOOD, ARTHUR H. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hunter, Orville: to pension (see bill H. R. 8396), 59. 
Mulder, Frank: for relief (see bill H. R. 8539), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1053, 1168. 
Farm bill, 1051, 1054, 1094, 1096, 1168, 1169. 
Loan provisions, 1051. 
Loans on corn, 1094, 1095. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1386, 1592, 1662, 1678. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


GREEVER, PAUL R. (a Representative from Wyoming). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Oil and gas prospecting permits: relating to extension of 
certain (see bill H. R. 8435), 153. 
Votes of. See YeA-aNv-Nay VOTEs. 


GREGG, DIXON A., relief (see bill S. 3110). 


GREGORY, NOBLE J. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YeaA-AND-NaAy VOTEs. 


GRIFFITH, JOHN K. (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Amite, La.: for erection of public building at (see bill H. R. 
8530), 492. 
Votes of. See YEeA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


GRISWOLD, GLENN (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1599, 1604. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1591, 1690, 1804, 1806, 
1818, 1820. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Employment affecting interstate commerce: to establish a 
maximum workweek and minimum wage in (see bill H. R. 
8580), 800. 
Remarks by, on 
Cottonseed, 1806. 
Farm bill of 1937 (Appendix, 388). 
Labor Standards Board, 1799. 
Oleomargarine manufacturers, 1806. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 319, 1393, 1397, 1398, 1486, 1498, 1511, 
1591, 1592, 1594, 1600, 1603, 1604, 1661, 1662, 1690, 1698, 
1799, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1818, 1820. 
Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTEs. 


GRONER, D. LAWRENCE, report of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary in Senate on nomination of, 721. 


GROUT, EMERY M., telegram relative to protection of the livestock 
industry received from, 734. 


GROVER, ELIZA L., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8540). 


GUFFEY, JOSEPH F. (a Senator from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 3. 
Editorial from Philadelphia Record entitled “Budget Balanc- 
ing—-Dangerous Demagogy” (Appendix, 60). 
Radio address by Hon. Harold L. Ickes relative to preserva- 
tion of national resources (Appendix, 135). 





' 
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GUFFEY, JOSEPH F.—Continued. HANCOCK, CLARENCE E.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by Remarks by, on 
Constitution of the United States: to authorize inviting National Housing Act, 1887 
of foreign countries to participate in the ceremonies com- Wages-and-hours bill, 1482, 1600. 
memorating national ratification of (see S. J. Res. 236), Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES 
981. HANCOCK, FRANK W., JR. (a Representative from North Caro- 
Deiaware River: authorizing the Interstate Bridge Commis- lina). 7 gira iraantia chanel ; 
sion of New York and Pennsylvania to bridge (see bill S. | Attended, 8. 
3149), 1908 Letter on the wages-and-hours bill explaining the views of 


Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1131. 
Crude petroleum, 1131. 
Fixing of minimum prices by Bituminous Coal Commission, 


(Appendix, 303). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 950, 1188. 
Remarks by, on 


1366. a Farm bill, 950, 955, 1188 
Railroad finances, 1919. Federal housing, 1858, 1884, 1885, 1888. 
Votes of. See YEeEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. Tobacco, 1188. 
GUNS AND GANGSTERS, text of a discussion between Representa- Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


tive Celler and Brien McMahon, Assistant Attorney Gep- 


HANES, JOHN W.., t of e anking ¢ Sur- 
eral, on the subject of (Appendix, 429). A report of the Committee on Banking and Cur 


rency in Senate on nomination of, 1459 


GURAL, DYMTRO, relief (see bill H. R. 8591). HANSEN, EUGENE, relief (see bill H. R. 8555). 

GUTHRIE, SALLIE A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8777). HARBORS OF REFUGE FOR SMALL CRAFT, memorandum on 

GUYER, U. S. (a Representative from Kansas). eastern Lake Ontario relative to (Appendix, 461) 
Attended, 8. HARL, MAPLE T. (national commander, Disabled American Vet- 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by erans of the World War), address over the radio on the 
ianeae cal aoe paabeinbe Gauke cuhaer Geb Sal subject of national defense delivered by (Appendix, 340). 
H. R. 8389), 59. : HARLAN, BYRON B. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. Amendments offered by, to 


; Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1603 
GWYNNE, er a (a Representative from Iowa). Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Attended, 8. 


-rstate ans an: on: -erts ses See 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by “a ae Gea = to peohines im certain cas ‘ 
Beeson, Ada M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8397), 59. Remarks by on ; ’ 
Whitney, Lydia: to pension (see bill H. R. 8398), 75. Wages-and-hours, 1603. 1661. 1827. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


Citizens and individuals, 59. 


: HARLEM RIVER, N. Y., remarks in House relative to the proposed 
seem «gy 866 survey of (Appendix, 12). , 
iments citation of authorities, 479. HARRINGTON, VINCENT F. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAy VOTES. Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
HACKFELD, JOHN F., adjudicate claim of estate of (see S. J. Res. Farm Credit Act of 1933: to amend (see bill H. R. 8454), 201. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1906. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn-hog farmer, 1281. 


67*). 
Conference report on Senate Joint Resolution 67 to adjudl- 
cate claim of the estate of, 1912. 


HAGUE, FRANK (mayor of Jersey City, N. J.). Farm bill, 1281. 
Editorials concerning (Appendix, 485, 514). Votes of. See YEaA-AND-NayY VoTES 
Remarks in House and correspondence relative to the mayor’s a F aS stall - sheila Gieinilae th Ohne 
attitude toward labor (Appendix, 403). | cams , telegram relative to the dairy industry received from, 
HAINES, HARRY L. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). HARRISON, PAT (a Senator from Miss‘ssippi) 
Attended, 8. Article published in the Political Quarterly, Loudon, Eng- 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. land on the foreign trade policy of the United States writ- 
HAINLINE, SADIE, pension (see bill H. R. 8613). ten by Mr. Oscar B. Ryder (Appendix, 232). 
HAITIANS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, remarks in House Present, 21. 
relative to the massacre of, 2039, 2043. = reg te 4 ao a Se on the subject “Poli- 
: cs an atriotism ppendix, Pe 
a a (e Senator from Meine). Radio address on our tax problems, under the auspices of the 
° we National Radio Forum, delivered by (Appendix, 230) 
Votes of. See Seas VorEs. Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
“HALF A LEAGUE”, parody on the poem entitled, 905. Natchez Trace Parkway: to provide for the maintenance in 
HALLEAD, ALMA C., pension (see bill H. R. 8679). the States of oe Alabama, and Tennessee of (see 
ARLES Repre. ; bill S. 3125), 1212. 
meena = 8 A. (@ sentative from Indians). Overstreet, Forrest H.: for relief (see bill S. 3099), 898 
Remarks b on Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss.: to provide for the 
Farm va 474 addition of certain lands to (see bill S. 3089), 870. 
: 7 Remarks by, on 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTEs. Antilynching bill, 39, 84, 107, 108. 
HALSEY, EDWIN A. (Secretary of the Senate), tributes in Senate Farm bill, 39. 
to, 897. Reading matter into the Record, 126. 
HAM, letter from George A. Hormel relative to disposition of sur- Reorganization bill, 28. 
plus, 1237, 1241. Undistributed-profits tax, 84, 107, 108. 
HAMILTON, ALEXANDER, remarks in House relative to the finan- Reports made by, from 
cial genius of (Appendix, 348). Committee = Finance: — — 
HAMILTON, NORMAN R. (a Representative from Virginia). Senin. ieneme > 5 a ae 
i Attended, S. Heterick, Robert H.: nomination of, 1940. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by Sern. Som W.: moainatien of, 886 
Baker, Barnabus W., and Joseph: for relief of heirs at law Ryan, James B.: nomination of, 1940 
(see bill H. R. 8769), 1906. - a . a 4 
Commissioned officers of the Navy: to amend Public Act Vot aa as a om of, oe. 
No. 784, Seventy-first Congress, to regulate promotion of : : ; 
(see bill H. R. 8663), 1211. HART, EDWARD J. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Navy: to amend act to regulate distribution and promotion Attended, 8. 
of commissioned officers of the line of the (see bill H. R. Petitions and papers presented by, from 
8764), 1905. Societies and associations, 1985. 
Old Dominion Marine Railway Corporation: for relief (see Votes of. See YEa-aND-Nay VOTES. 
bill H. R. 8671), 1211. HARTER, CYRUS K., pension (see bill H. R. 8745). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. HARTER, DOW W. (a Representative from Ohio). 
HANCOCK, CLARENCE E. (a Representative from New York). Attended, 8. 
Attended, 8. Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by Capital gains and losses: to amend certain sections of the 
Seager, Sarah A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8490), Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the computation of 
327. (see bill H. R. 8503), 377 
U. 8S. S. Panay: for relief of the crew of (see bill H. R. Surtax on undistributed profits: to repeal (see bill H. R 


8757), 1841. 8483), 327. 


























HARTER, DOW W 
Remarks by, on 
Rubber industry, 1980 
editorial from the Akron Beacon Journal, 1981. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
HARTFORD, CONN., authorize construction of levees and dikes to 
protect from floods the city of (see bill H. R. 8752). 
HARTFORD (CONN.) COURANT (newspaper), article on the sub- 
ject of crop control appearing in (Appendix, 210). 
HARTLEY, FRED A., JR. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address on 
(Appendix, 304). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fair labor standards: to assist the States in establishing 
(see bill H. R. 8519), 379. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Recommit: to, 1834. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1393, 1394, 1402, 1696, 1781, 1834. 
— telegram from American Federation of Labor, signed 
by William Green, 1696. 
Votes of. See Yea-aNp-Nay VOTEs. 


HARVEY, ANNA, relief (see bill H. R. 8694). 
HASSEL, DAVE, relief (see bill S. 3044). 


HATCH, CARL A. (a Senator from New Merico). 
Attended, 3. 
Address by Hon. Dennis Chavez before the New Mexico 
State Bar Association at Santa Fe, N. Mex. (Appendix, 33). 
Appointed conferee, 1768 
Article by Franklyn Waltman concerning reciprocal trade 
agreements (Appendix, 166). 
Speech of Hon. Key Pittman in the Senate February 10, 
1936, on the subject Japan's oriental policy (Appendix, 
578) 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 722, 898, 1089, 1382, 
1653 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Gregg, Dixon A.: for relief (see bill S. 3110), 1129. 
Liston, Lillie: for relief of estate (see bill S. 3111), 1129. 
Trent, Mr. and Mrs. B. W.: for relief (see bill S. 3112), 1129. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Domestic allotment plan: concurrent resolution for investi- 
gation of (see S. Con. Res. 22), 1129. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjustment contracts, 1526. 
Agricultural relief, 438, 443, 738, 827, 828, 829, 931, 996, 997, 


Continued 


‘moe 


index to Record 


the wages-and-hours bill, delivered by 


1008, 1009, 1010, 1013, 1068, 1089, 1090, 1231, 1232, 1233, 
1239, 1246, 1336, 1337, 1338, 1373, 1380, 1382, 1434, 1435, 
1437, 1438, 1439, 1526, 1530, 1531, 1547, 1551, 1558, 1651, 
1652, 1708, 1751, 1765, 1769. 


Appropriations, 1531. 
Cotton, 1651, 1652. 
Cotton program, 438, 443. 
Crop control, 827. 
Ever-normal granary, 1010. 
Farm bill, 336. 
Ginning and selling cotton, 1090. 
Parity payments, 996, 997. 
Surplus commodities, 829. 
Wheat, 1751. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


HATFIELD, WIRT F., pension (see bill H. R. 8786). 
HATRIDGE, ROBERT E., relief (see bill S. 3094). 


HAUCK, CHRISTIAN, affidavit denying alleged connection with 

Nazi organizations sworn to by, 1961. 

HAUSERMAN CO., E. F., relief (see bill S. 3123). 

HAVENNER, FRANCE R. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1906. 

Votes of. See Yea-aAND-NAyY VOTES. 

HAWAIIAN CLIPPER (airship), remarks in House relative to, 356. 


HAWAIIAN COMMERCIAL & SUGAR CO., LTD., exchange lands 

with (see bill S. 3042). 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, amend law relative to issuance of bonds by 
(see bills S. 3041; H. R. 8403). 

Bill relating to the retirement of justices and judges of the 
courts of (see bill H. R. 8700). 

Bill authorizing transfer of certain land at the Maalaea 
Airport in (see bill H. R. 8404). 

Bill to authorize exchange of lands at Maui for airport 
purposes (see bill S. 3042). 

Bill to provide for a plebiscite on the question of statehood 
for (see bill H. R. 8405). 

Letter from the secretary of the Territory transmitting 
copies of laws passed by the legislature of, 22. 


HAY, WILLIAM HOWARD, address on the subject of compulsory 
vaccination delivered by (Appendix, 604). 


HAYDEN, ALICE, relief (see H. Res. 386). 
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HAYDEN, CARL (a Senator from Arizona). 
Attended, 3. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1247, 1317, 1321. 
Regional conservation and development of national resources 
(H. R. 7365): to amend, 1909. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fanning, John: for relief (see bill S. 3057), 421. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Report of Daughters of the American Revolution—to print 
as a Senate document (S. Res. 208), 1351. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage, 1317, 1318. 
Agricultural relief, 932, 
1321, 1366. 
Cotton: statistics relating to S. 2787 (table), 1318. 
correction, 1366. 
Family allotment, 1087. 
Federal aid for highways, 501, 502, 503. 
— statements and tables relating to, 504. 
Marketing quotas for cotton, 1083. 
Regional conservation and development of national re- 
sources—memorandum on amendment to H. R. 7365, 1910. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Printing: 
Pensions to Civil War widows—printing of additional copies 
of hearings (S. Res. 203), 721. 
Reorganization of the judiciary: printing of additional copies 
of hearings on (S. Res. 201), 721. 
Report of Daughters of the American Revolution—print of 
(S. Res. 208), 1351 
Votes of. See YEaA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


HEALEY, ARTHUR D. (a Representative from Massachusetts) . 
Communications from the National Consumers League rel- 
ative to the fair labor standards bill (Appendix, 405). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Czechoslovakia: joint resolution expressing disapproval of a 
reciprocal trade agreement with (see H. J. Res. 531), 1128. 
Remarks by, on 
Labor Standards Board, 1797. 
Motion-picture children, 1780. 
Transportation rates, 1811. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1413, 1472, 1516, 
1692, 1693, 1697, 1780, 1801, 1811. 
——— letter from Pepperell Manufacturing Co. to Dr. 
Claudius Murchison, 1697. 
table of wage earners and average hourly earnings, 
1473. 
Votes of. See Yra-aND-Nay VOTES. 


HEARIN, JESSE B., telegram relative to permitting farmers to 
legally assign their benefit payments, 1756. 

HEATON, WENDELL C. (president, Florida Federation of Labor), 
telegram favoring recommitment of the wages-and-hours 
bill received from, 1677. 


HEINZELMANN, FRANCES M., relief (see bill H. R. 8391). 


HELM, DURY L., extend benefits of Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
ment Act to (see bill S. 3071). 


HENDERSON, LEON, remarks in House relative to a speech predict- 
ing another business recession, delivered by, 375. 


HENDERSON, SCOTT Z., statement concerning a proposed Fed- 
eral business subsidy suggested by (Appendix, 472). 


HENDRICKS, JOE (a Representative from Florida). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1202. 
Florida grapefruit, 1771. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


HENNING FARMERS CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, MINNESOTA, 
resolution on the subject of farm relief adopted by (Ap- 
pendix, 349). 


HENNINGS, THOMAS C., JR. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
National Labor Relations Act, 153. 
Votes of. See YeEa-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


HERLINS, OSKAR, relief (see bill H. R. 8481). 


HERRING, CLYDE L. (a Senator from Iowa). 

Attended, 3. 

Address of Hon. James A. Farley on the subject of Politics 
and Agriculture, at a meeting of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Iowa in Des Moines (Appendix, 167). 

Article by Hon. Henry A. Wallace on the subject of a Bal- 
anced Abundance and the Ever-Normal Granary, 79. 

Excerpt from telegraphic dispatch to the Philadelphia Record 
relative to conditions in the Far East, by, 1358. 

Radio address by Hon. Henry A. Wallace relative to the 
national problems of agriculture, business, and labor (Ap- 
pendix, 353). 

Remarks by, on 
Antilynching bill, 65. 
Judiciary—confirmations in, 1164. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


1083, 1087, 1130, 1247, 1317, 1318, 








1598, 1660, 1679, 
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HERROD, MAGGIE G., pension (see bill H. R. 8537). 
HESSELMEYER, ROY, relief (see bill H. R. 8359). 


HETERICK, ROBERT H., report of the Committee on Finance in 
Senate on nomination of, 1940. 


HIBBARD, ALFRED E., relief (see bill S. 3141). 
HIDDEN TAXES, remarks in House on the subject of, 136. 


HIGGINS, JOHN P. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Resignation as Member of the House of Representatives, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTES. 
HIGHWAYS. See Pusiic Roaps. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY, letter from Arthur C. Rich on the subject of 
(Appendix, 334). 
HILDEBRANDT, FRED H 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Devkelow, Harold: for relief (see bill H. R. 8758), 1841. 
Star-route carriers: to provide for the employment of (see 
bill H. R. 8577), 800. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 103, 492. 
Votes of. See YEeA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


HILL, J. B. P. CLAYTON (former Representative from Maryland). 
Address relative to the American Bellicourt Monument, 
France, and the Brookwood American Cemetery, England, 
delivered by (Appendix, 336). 
Address delivered at the dedication of the American Kem- 
mel Memorial near Ypres, Belgium, by (Appendix, 543). 
HILL, KNUTE (a Representative from Washington). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Apples: to authorize the issuance of orders under the 
A. A. A. with respect to (see bill H. R. 8783), 2052. 
Bowden, Emma Zetta: to pension (see bill H. R. 8491), 327. 
Deputy clerks and commissioners of the United States dis- 
trict courts: defining the compensation of persons hold- 
ing positions as (see bill H. R. 8565), 720. 
Remarks by, on 
Permission to address the House, 134. 
Restoration of purchasing power of farmers and iaborers 
necessary to permanent recovery (Appendix, 512). 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


HILL, LISTER (a Representative from Alabama). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


HILL, ROBERT P. (late a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Death of, 18, 52. 
Resolutions on the death of (S. Res. 1196; H. Res. 347), 
18, 52. 
Tribute to the memory of the late, 18 
HIRTH, WILLIAM (president, Missouri Farmers’ Association), 
pamphlet on the farm problem written by, 899. 


HITCHCOCK, HERBERT E. (a Senator from South Dakota). 
Attended, 3. 
Appointed conferee, 2021. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


HITLER, ADOLF, article by Otto D. Tolischus concerning, 292. 


HOBBS, SAM (a Representative from Alabama). 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 

Farm bill (H. R. 8505) : to amend, 977, 1014, 1036, 1043, 1045, 
1199. 

Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808, 1825, 1827. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Additional circuit judge for the fifth judicial circuit: to 
provide for the appointment of one (see bill H. R. 8767), 
1905. 

Production of all farm products: to amend the Constitu- 
tion granting the Congress to regulate (see H. J. Res. 518), 
$27. 

Remarks by, on 

Cotton, 1015, 1043. 

Farm bill, 697, 977, 1015, 1037, 1043 (Appendix, 496). 

Marketing quotas, 1037. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1494, 1818, 1819, 1825. 

Votes of. See YEeA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


HOCKLEY, CLAUDE C., report of the Committee on Appropriations 
in Senate on nomination of, 132. 


HOFFMAN, CLARE E. (a Representative from Michigan). 
: Attended, 8. 
Copy of letter and complaint and reply relative to unfair 
labor practices filed with National Labor Relations Board 
and Civil Liberties Committee (Appendix, 201). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 863, 966, 1192, 1195. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Springer, John H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8399), 58. 
Remarks by, on 
: Balancing the Budget, 374. 
Corn, 1179. 
Dictatorship, 374, 375. 
Discharge petition, 151. 
Expenditures of the Government, 371, 372. 


(a Representative from South Dakota). 








HOFFMAN, CLARE E.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Parm bill, 562, 564, 694, 861, 863, 864, 865, 966, 1095, 1179, 
1192, 1195, 1196. 
Federal indebtedness, 371, 372. 


Labor, 1669. 

Loans on corn, 1095. 

Murphy, Gov. Frank, and the sit-down strikes (Appendix, 
211). 


Parity price for cotton, 1102, 1103. 
Permission to address the House, 133, 1014. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143 
Unemployment, 370, 371, 372 
Wages-and-hours bill, 694, 1495, 1669, 1821. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL, authorizing the United States to 
accept title to the former residence of (see S. J. Res. 233; 
H. J. Res. 526). 
HOLMES, PEHR G. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 8 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1842 
Remarks by, on 
Federal housing, 1850. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
HOLT, RUSH D. (a Senator from West Virginia). 
Telegram relating to West Virginia postmasters signed by, 
759. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTEs. 
HOME OWNERS, address over the radio delivered by Representative 
Ellenbogen relative to (Appendix, 145). 
Remarks in House relative to granting relief to, 300 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION, reduce interest rate on 
loans made by (see bill H. R. 8507) 
Bill to abolish personal and deficiency judgments by (see bill 
H. R. 8622) 
Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 6092) 
sures by (Appendix, 315). 
HOMES, provide for purchase of public lands for home and other 
sites (see bill S. 3053) 
Bill for the sale of lands for sites for (see bill S. 3059) 
HOMESTEADS. See Pustic LANpDs 


HONEYMAN, NAN WOOD (a Representative from Oregon) 


relative to foreclo- 


Attended, 8. 
Address by J. D. Ross, administrator of Bonneville project 
(Appendix, 179) 


Address of Hon. James A. Farley at the dedication of post 
office and Federal building at Salem, Oreg. (Appendix, 
522). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Dolan, John B.: to correct naval record (see bill H. R. 8553), 
584 
Priest, William F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8552), 584 
Votes of. See Yea-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 


HOOK, FRANK E. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1206. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural situation, 370. 
Business recession, 370, 371. 
Cause of business reverses, 97 
Corn, 1175, 1177. 
Dairy industry, 475, 478, 548, 772 
Farm bill, 474, 475, 478, 548, 772, 777, 866, 960, 964, 
1111, 1175, 1177, 1206, 1207, 1265. 
Fiscal situation, 98. 
Labor situation, 372. 
Milk producers, 1206. 
National Housing Act, 1876. 
Order of business, 12. 
Parity price for cotton, 1103. 
Parliamentary inquiry, 305 
Permission to address the House, 326. 
Research laboratory, 1207. 
Sale of farm commodities, 1265. 
Turpentine industry, 1678. 
Unemployment, 370, 371, 372. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1604, 1678, 1784, 1800, 1834 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 
HOOVER, ANNIE G., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8425) 
HOOVER, J. EDGAR (Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation), 
address delivered at New York City before the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents by (Appendix, 311). 
HOPE, CLIFFORD R. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, 8 
Appointed conferee, 1844. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505) : to amend, 768. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced 
Hainline, Sadie: to pension (see bill H. R. 8613), 868. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural surpluses, 1183. 
Dairy industry, 775, 1190, 


1102, 
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HOPE, CLIFFORD R.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 376, 466, 468, 478, 483, 488, 490, 550, 554, 555, 557, 
561, 562, 579, 639, 640, 641, 643, 644, 645, 662, 665, 667, 670, 
674, 676, 677, 692, 693, 694, 695, 696, 709, 719, 768, 775, 777, 
865, 965, 1095-1167, 1183, 1190, 1271. 
Loans on corn, 1095. 
Plant disease, 768. 
Votes of. See YEeA-AND-Nay VorTEs. 


HOPINS, JACK FISK, pension (see bill H. R. 8559). 


HORMEL, GEORGE A., letter relative to disposition of surplus 
ham, 1237, 1241. 

HORN, ALFRED, relief (see bill S. 3047). 

HORN, CLAUDE F., relief (see bill H. R. 8518). 

HOUR OF MEETING, Senate to meet at 12 m. daily (see S. Res. 
192*). 

Resolution in House to meet at 12 m. daily (see H. Res. 

346*). 

HOURS-AND-WAGES BILL. See Lasor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. See also COMMITTEE HEARINGS; 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS; POINTS OF ORDER IN HOUSE; RULES 
or House; SPECIAL ORDERS IN HOUSE; YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
IN HOUSE. 

Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation for pay of 
pages in (see H. J. Res. 516*). 

Order permitting the conferees on the housing bill (H. R. 
8730) to sit during the adjournment of Congress, 2046. 
Remarks by the Speaker relative to sessions of committees 
held during sessions of the Committee of the Whole House 

on the state of the Union, 1384. 

Remarks relative to charges of logrolling in connection 
with the pending farm bill (Appendix, 282). 

Resolution to meet at 12 m. daily (see H. Res. 346°). 

Resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate 
charges of logrolling in connection with the pending 
farm bill (see H. Res. 366). 

Resolution to amend the rules of the House to extend the 
privilege of debate to the heads of executive depart- 
ments (see H. Res. 377). 

Resolution to amend the rules to provide for an hour for 
questioning heads of the executive departments (see H. 
Res. 378). 

Resolution to amend rule XXVII, section 4, relative to 
motions to discharge committees (see H. Res. 379). 

Resolution to increase compensation of A. E. Chaffee, read- 
ing clerk of (see H. Res. 353). 

Resolution to pay Helen Shanahan (see H. Res. 348°). 

Resolution to provide additional compensation for the 
special assistant in the office of the Doorkeeper (see H. 
Res. 362). 

Roll call on question of quorum in, 8, 135, 141, 248, 296, 357, 
368, 944, 1167, 1385, 1463, 1569, 1846. 


HOUSING PROGRAM, address over the radio delivered by Repre- 
sentative Curley concerning (Appendix, 443). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative DeMuth 
relative to (Appendix, 458). 

Amendments in Senate to bill (H. R. 8730) to amend the 
National Housing Act, 1987. 

Bills to amend the National Housing Act (see bills S. 3055; 
H. R. 8520, 8730*). 

Bills to amend act to provide for a low-cost (see bills H. R. 
8687, 8749). 

Bill to stimulate activity in ‘the building trades (see bill 
H. R. 8717). 

Message from the President relative to the proposed private 
construction and financing of housing on a large scale 
(H. Doc. 406), 418, 458. 

Remarks in House relative to (Appendix, 331, 364). 

Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 8730) to amend the 
National Housing Act, 1835, 1842, 1844, 1847, 1866, 1891, 
2039 (Appendix, 528, 531, 536, 538, 585, 596, 1889). 

Remarks in Senate relative to the nomination of Nathan 
Straus to be Administrator of the United States Housing 
Authority, 1090. 

Remarks in Senate on bill (H. R. 8730) to amend the 
National Housing Act, 1987. 

Text of bill (H. R. 8730) relating to, 1987. 


HOUSTON, JOHN M. (a Representative from Kansas). 

Attended, 8. 

Article from the Wichita Beacon stressing the need of a 
peace amendment by Thanksgiving, 1938, by (Appendix, 
331). 

Poem by Milton Klonsky, a student in the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, of Brooklyn, pertaining to the roll of 
drums (Appendix, 432). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Crawford, Azelle V.: to pension (sve bill H. R. 8370), 20, 
Remarks by, on 

Farm bill, 1119. 

Federal housing, 1869, 

H. O. L. C. foreclosures (Appendix, 315). 

Housing and taxes, 1866. 

Votes of. See Yea-anv-Nay VOTEs. 


HOUSTON SHIP CHANNEL, TEX., report of Secretary of War on 
survey of (H. Doc. 456), 1841. 

HOWARD, THOMAS H., poem dedicated to world peace written 
by (Appendix, 456). 

HULL, CORDELL (Secretary of State), address over the radio on 
the occasion of the observance of Universal Bible Sunday 
delivered by (Appendix, 457). 

Letter relative to restoration of foreign markets for Ameri- 
can agricultural surpluses written by, 233 (Appendix, 87). 
HULL, MERLIN (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairying industry, 772. 
Farm bill, 772. 
Votes of. See YeEa-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
HUMES, WILLIAM W., pension (see bill H. R. 8546*). 
HUNT, IDA B., pension (see bill H. R. 8400). 


HUNTER, JOHN F. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-NAy VOTES. 


HUNTER, ORVILLE, pension (see bill H. R. 8396). 


HUSBAND, WILLIAM H., report of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in Senate on nomination of, 631. 


HUSE, GENE, remarks in House relative to the radio station 
WJAG owned by (Appendix, 591). 


HUSTON, ROSCOE B., relief (see bill H. R. 8375). 


ICKES, HAROLD L. (Secretary of the Interior), address over the 
radio relative to conservation of natural resources deliv- 
ered by (Appendix, 114, 135). 
Address entitled “Nations in Nightshirts” delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 383). 
Address over the radio relative to the completion of the 
Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., delivered by (Appendix, 430, 
444). 
Article relative to conservation of natural resources written 
by (Appendix, 187). 
IDAHO, provide for appointment of one additional district Judge 
for the district of (see bill S. 3140). 
Letters from the State supreme court and the Governor rel- 
ative to unemployment relief (Appendix, 254). 
Telegram from W. W. Deal relative to the action of the 
State grange with respect to the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, 588. 
Telegam from G. P. Mix relative to the action of the State 
grange with respect to the soil-conservation program, 803. 


IDLE MONEY, remarks in House relative to the bill (H. R. 8506) 
to provide for taking a census of (Appendix, 567). 


IGLESIAS, SANTIAGO (a Resident Commissioner from Puerto 

Rico). 

Report of the Federation of Labor of Puerto Rico (Appendix, 
507). 

Statement relative to and decision of the United States 
Supreme Court recognizing Puerto Rico as a Territory of 
the United States (Appendix, 407). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

District of Columbia: to extend provisions of the act rela- 
tive to wildlife restoration projects (see bill H. R. 8780), 
2052. 

Puerto Rico: to extend the provisions of the so-called Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act to (see bill H. R. 8504), 377. 


ILLINOIS, appoint additional judge for the northern district of 
(see bill S. 3117). 
Excerpt from a decision of the State supreme court in the 
case of Cothran v. Ellis, 909. 


IMHOFF, LAWRENCE E. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 


IMMIGRATION, relating to registration of aliens who arrived in 
the United States between June 3, 1921, and July 1, 1924 
(see bill S. 3154). 


IMPORT DUTIES, amend the act relative to tariff rates on eggs 
(see bill S. 3067). 
Resolution of inquiry relative to fixing duties on textiles on 
a basis of specific rates (see S. Res. 177). 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, statistics relative to imports and ex- 

ports of agricultural products, 559, 675, 706, 707, 1752, 
1032. 

Statistics relative to imports of cotton, 446. 

Statistics relative to imports of all commodities during years 
1922 to 1936, inclusive, 707. 

Table showing United States exports to the United Kingdom 
(Appendix, 92). 

Table showing export licenses issued for arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, 938. 


INCOME TAX, amendments in Senate to bill (H. R. 6215) to repeal 
act requiring lists of compensation paid to officers and 
employees of corporations, 25, 155, 205, 1129. = 

Bill to exempt certain income from (see bill H. R. 8469). 
Joint resolutions for an amendment to the Constitution 
relative to (see H. J. Res. 512, 545). 
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INCOME TAX—Continued. 

Joint resolution for amendment to the Constitution to per- 
mit taxation of income from Federal and State securities 
(see H. J. Res. 521). 

Remarks in House relative to exempting certain income 
from, 634. 

INDEPENDENT COURTS OR DICTATORSHIP, remarks in House 
on the subject of (Appendix, 117). 

INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS, letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting the annual report on costs and can- 
celations of, 421. 

INDIANS, letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting 

the annual report of the fiscal affairs of, 1605 

Chippewa: bill to provide for flowage easement on certain 

ceded lands of (see bill H. R. 8432*). 

bill to amend the Wisconsin Jurisdictional Act (see 
bill H. R. 8502). 

letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to provide for a flowage 
easement on certain ceded lands of, 19. 

Osage: bill relating to the tribal and individual affairs of 
(see bill H. R. 8701). 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, article by David Lawrence relative 
to a speech delivered by Elihu Root in 1916 concerning, 
1979. 

INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE, report of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor on investiga- 
tion of (S. Rept. 46, pt. 3), 1986. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, address over the radio delivered by 
Representative Amlie on the subject of (Appendix, 528). 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS, statistics relative to imports and ex- 
ports of, 560. 

INDUSTRY, promote fair competition in (see bill H. R. 8698). 


“INDUSTRY'S OUTLOOK,” address delivered by Lammot du Pont 
entitled (Appendix, 359). 

INDUSTRY’S TAX BURDEN, editorial from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on the subject of (Appendix, 94). 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS, provide an appropriation for the preven- 
tion and cure of (see bill H. R. 8655). 


INFLATION, prevent (see bill H. R. 8585). 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY. See TREaTIEs. 


INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION, extend to Pensacola, Fla., 
the services and operations of (see bills S. 3107; H. R. 
738). 

INSECT PESTS, amend act making available certain appropria- 
tions for the control of (see S. J. Res. 232). 


INSURANCE AGAINST WAR, address delivered by Louis Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary of War, on the subject of (Appen- 
dix, 9). 

INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING, further the development of (see bills 
S. 3038; H. R. 8523). 


INTER-ISLAND AIRWAYS, LTD., letter from the Secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative to profits on 
air-mail contracts derived by, 22. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. address delivered by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at Chicago, Ill., on the subject of (Appen- 
dix, 20). 

Editorial from the Washington Post on the subject of (Ap- 

pendix, 185). 

INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, address over 
the radio delivered by Representative Eberharter on the 
subject of (Appendix, 603). 

INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT, remarks in Senate rela- 
tive to, 835, 890. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE, regulate corporations engaged in (see 

bill S. 3072). 

Bill to prohibit transportation of goods produced in viola- 
tion of State wage-hour laws in (see bill H. R. 8699). 

Bill to provide for the establishment of fair labor standards 
in (see bill H. R. 8406). 

Bill to establish minimum labor standards in employments 
in (see bill H. R. 8647). 

Text of bill (S. 3072) to regulate corporations engaged in, 
495. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, condemning attempts 
to influence the action of the commission with respect 
to railroad freight rates (see S. Con. Res. 21). 
Letters relative to profits on air-mail contracts derived by 
the National Park Airways, Inc., the Inter-Island Airways, 
Ltd., the American Airlines, Inc., the Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines, Inc., and the Wyoming Air Service, Inc., 22. 
Letters transmitting decisions in air-mail dockets, 262. 


INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME, address delivered by Rep- 
resentative Summers at Kansas City, Mo., relative to 
(Appendix, 97). 

INTERSTATE TOLL BRIDGES. See BRIncss. 


IRON AND STEEL, address delivered over the radio by Represen- 
tative Boren urging an embargo on scrap iron and other 
munitions material (Appendix, 109). 








IRON AND STEEL—Continued. 

Bill to provide for an embargo on scrap iron (see bill H. R. 
8429). 

IRRIGATION, letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmit- 
ting a statement concerning costs and cancelations of 
projects, 583 

Letter signed by 14 Representatives from the 8 States of 
the Rocky Mountain region to the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors concerning State control of water 
(Appendix, 551). 

ISSUES BEFORE THE EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF CON- 
GRESS, remarks in House on, 99 

ITINERANT VENDORS, divest of their interstate character (See 
bill H. R. 8550). 

IZAC, ED. V. (a Representative from California). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard: to adjust the 


pay of enlisted personnel of (see bill H. R. 8782), 2052 
Murrah, Jane: for relief (see bill H. R. 8479), 262 
U. S. S. Maine: to provide pensions for dependents of de- 


ceased veterans who died as a result of the sinking of 
(see bill H. R. 8434), 153. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 377. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 681. 
Japanese situation, 1972 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1686 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOorEes. 
“JACKIE, THE SON OF A HARDBOILED COP,” poem entitled 
(Appendix, 334). 


JACKSON, JOSEPH R., report of the Committee on the Judiciary 
in Senate on nomination of, 1090. 


JACKSON, ROBERT H. (Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States), address on the subject of the antitrust laws 
delivered by (Appendix, 62). 

Address entitled “Consumer Protection by Government” de- 
livered by (Appendix, 419) 

Editorial from the Jamestown (N. Y.) Journal entitled “Dis- 
appointment in R. H. Jackson” (Appendix, 499) 

Excerpts from testimony delivered before the Senate and 
House Committees on Labor relative to interstate com- 
merce, States’ rights, due process of law, and delegation 
of power under the proposed Fatr Labor Standards Act, 1500. 

JACOBSEN, WILLIAM §8. (a Representative from Iowa) 

Attended, 8. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


JAMESTOWN (N. Y.) JOURNAL (newspaper), editorial entitled 
“Disappointment in R. H. Jackson” appearing in (Ap- 
pendix, 499). 

JAPAN, address over the radio delivered by Hirosi Saito, Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, concerning the bombing 
and sinking of the U. S. S. Panay in China by Japanese 
airplane bombers, 1911. 

Joint resolution authorizing the President to apply economic 
sanctions to (see H. J. Res. 517). 

Joint resolutions authorizing the President to suspend eco- 
nomic relations with (see H. J. Res. 523, 537, 538) 

Letter from Henry L. Stimson entitled “Stop Helping 
Japan” (Appendix, 213). 

Remarks in House on House Joint Resolution 537, to author- 
ize the President to suspend economic relations with, 1958 

Speech delivered by Senator Pittman relative to the oriental 
policy of (Appendix, 578). 

JAPANESE-CHINESE CONFLICT, address over the radio delivered 
by Senator Thomas of Utah on the subject of (Appendix, 
96). 

Joint resolution to inform the President that a state of 
war exists between Japan and China (see H. J. Res. 511) 

Letter from Frank J. White relative to (Appendix, 592) 

Remarks in House relative to, 92, 1416, 1968 (Appendix, 
459). 

Remarks in House relative to declaring the neutrality law 
in effect with respect to, 192, 261. 

Remarks in Senate relative to the bombing and sinking of 
the U. S. gunboat Panay, 1356, 1364 

Resolution of inquiry relative to (see H. Res. 364*) 

Resolution requesting the President to proclaim that a state 
of war exists between Japan and China (see H. Res. 351). 

Text of House Report 1651 on House Resolution 364 relating 
to, 936. 


JARMAN, PETE (a Representative from Alabama). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Coffee, Nettie: to pension (see bill H. R. 8785), 2052 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
JARRETT, BENJAMIN (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 585, 1606. 
Societies and associations, 1128, 1606. 
Votes of. See YEea-anvp-Nay VOTEs. 
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JARRETT, WILLIAM R., pension (see bill H. R. 8670). 
JARVIS CO., T., relief (see bill H. R. 8610). 


JEFFERSON MEMORIAL. See THomas JEFFERSON MEMORIAL IN 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


JEFFERSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, dedicate the Library of Con- 
gress as (see H. J. Res. 501). 


JENCKES, VIRGINIA E. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Address before the State meeting of the representatives of 
60 chapters of the D. A. R. in the District of Columbia 
delivered by (Appendix, 536). 
Editorial from the Washington Herald entitled “A Job for 
Women” (Appendix, 75). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Civil Service Retirement Act: to amend certain sections of 
(see bill H. R. 8766), 1905. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 843, 1207. 
Farm surpluses, 1207. 
Working conditions in the District of Columbia (Appendix, 
302). 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 
JENKINS, THOMAS A. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Christy, Rilla: to pension (see bill H. R. 8372), 20. 
Grover, Eliza L.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8540), 
492. 
Mohawk Coal Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8371), 20. 
Surtax on undistributed profits—to repeal (see bill H. R. 
8464), 262. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
National Bituminous Coal Commission: authorizing an in- 
vestigation of (see H. Res. 373), 979. 
Remarks by, on 
Bituminous Coal Commission, 255, 258. 
Business recession and the President's program, 287. 
Farm bill, 948. 
Federal Housing Act, 1845, 1846, 1856, 1858, 1867. 
Loan of certain pictures located in Capitol, 135, 
Order of business, 57. 
Republican Party, 1867. 
Un-American activities, 295. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
JENKS, ARTHUR B. (a Representative from New Hampshtre). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed on committee, 358. 
Editorial from the Washington News on the wage-and-hour 
bill (Appendix, 588). 
Resignation from committee, 357. 
Statement made before the United States Tariff Commission 


in behalf of an increase in the duty on shoes, by (Ap- . 


pendix, 495). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Hunt, Ida B.: to pension (see bill H. R. $400), 59. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 505), 1470. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 
JENNINGS, EDITH, relief (see bill H. R. 8726). 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., article by Walter Lippmann relative to law- 
lessness in (Appendix, 585). 
Editorials relative to labor conditions in (Appendix, 485). 


JERVIK, IVAR, relief (see bill S. 3047). 


JIMINEZ, FILOMEN, letter from the Secretary of the Interior trans- 
mitting the draft of a proposed bill for relief of, 1905, 1907. 


JOAB, IDA A., increase pension (see bill S. 3088) . 


“JOB FOR THE WOMEN,” editorial written by Eleanor Patterson, 
editor and publisher of the Washington Herald and Wash- 
ington Times, entitled (Appendix, 75). 


JOHANSEN, MARTIN, relief (see bill S, 3047). 


JOHNSON, DEWEY W. (a Representative from Minnesota). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Business and industry: to promote efficiency and fair compe- 

tition in (see bill H. R. 8698), 1519. 

Remarks by, on 
American Government and its problems, 1296. 
Federal-aid highways (Appendix, 365). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1673. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


JOHNSON, EDWIN C. (a Senator from Colorado). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Hon. Alva B. Adams on the subject of Govern- 
ment Purchase of American-Produced Silver (Appendix, 
418). 

Appointed on committee, 499. 

Letter from L. E. Snyder, Craig, Colo., relative to farm con- 
ditions, 383. 

Radio address by Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, on the 
subject, Newly Mined Domestic Silver and Its Relation to 


Agriculture (Appendix, 205). 


JOHNSON, EDWIN C.—-Continued. 
Radio address by Maple T. Harl, national commander of the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War (Appendix, 
340). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 586, 1523, 1528. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Akin. Joseph C.: for relief of the widow of (see bill 8, 
3109), 1057. 
Wills, George O.: for relief (see bill S. 3143), 1607. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage, 396. 
Agricultural relief, 431, 437, 828, 908, 914, 1358, 1523, 1524, 
1528, 1713. 
Cotton program, 431. 
Crop control, 827. 
Export market, 914. 
Farm bill, 335, 337, 345, 387, 396. 
Marketing system, 387. 
Parity payments, 1523, 1524. 
Soil-conservation fund, 1528. 
Sugar treaty, 1956. 
Votes of. See YEa-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
JOHNSON, ELIZA G., pension (see bill H. R. 8516). 


JOHNSON, GEORGE W. (a Representative from West Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Jones, E. W.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8724), 1606. 
Webb, Araminta: to pension (see bill H. R. 8695), 1417. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorTEs. 
JOHNSON, HIRAM W. (a Senator from California). 
Present, 202. 
Radio address by Hon. H. Styles Bridges entitled “Doped 
Money” (Appendix, 438). 
Amendments offered by, to 
ye relief (S. 2787): to amend, 499, 898. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 431, 823, 986, 987, 1221, 1222, 1243, 1244, 
1245, 1355, 1357, 1521, 1527. 
resolution adopted by the American Horticultural 
Institute, 1521. 
National emergency, 1221, 1222. 
Parity price, 1243, 1245. 
— of production and marketing of sugar—treaty, 





sinking of the United States gunboat Panay by Japan, 1357. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 
JOHNSON, HUGH S&., article relative to the antilynching bill writ- 
ten by (Appendix, 134). 
JOHNSON, JED (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8. 
Editorial from the Washington News relating to recom- 
mittal of wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 568). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cotton, wheat, and corn: providing for parity and oe in- 
surance with respect to (see bill H. R. 8581), 800. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton, 1027. 
Farm bill, 471, 689, 1027, 1028, 1118. 
Japanese situation, 1981. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOrTEs. 


JOHNSON, LOUIS (Assistant Secretary of War), address on the 
subject of insurance against war delivered by (Appendix, 9). 
Address delivered on Armistice Day by (Appendix, 219). 
Address delivered in Indianapolis, Ind., by (Appendix, 355). 
JOHNSON, LUTHER A. (a Representative from Tezas). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address by the Honorable Cordell Hull on the occasion 
of the observance of Universal Bible Sunday, December 12, 
1937 (Appendix, 457). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Collective trade-marks: to authorize the registration of cer- 
tain (see bill H. R. 8602), 868. 
Copyright prints and labels: to vest in the register of 
copyrights the registration of (see bill H. R. 8608), 8638. 
Revised Statutes: to amend certain sections of (see bill H. R. 
8607), 868, 
Trade Mark Act of 1905: to amend certain sections of (see 
bills H. R. 8600, 8601, 8603, 8606), 868. 
Trade Mark Act of 1920: to amend certain sections of (see 
bills, H. R. 8605, 8637), 868, 1055. 
Trade-mark laws of the United States: to amend (see bill 
H. R. 8604), 868. 
Trade-mark laws: to provide additional revenue under (see 
bill H. R. 8638), 1055. 
Trade-mark section of the 1930 Tariff Act: to amend (see 
bill H. R. 8639), 1055. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 263, 377, 379, 720, 980, 1417, 1519, 
2052. 
Societies and associations, 801, 1417. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 786, 787, 790. 
Business recession, 1262. 
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JOHNSON, LUTHER A.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 465, 786, 787, 790, 853, 957, 1207, 1263, 1264. 
Neutrality, 144, 193, 194, 195. 
Order of business, 191. 
Research laboratory, 1207. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


JOHNSON, LYNDON B. (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Albright, Spencer D.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8723), 1606. 
Remarks by, on 
Burleson, Hon. Albert Sidney: death of, 353. 
tribute to the memory of the late, 353. 
Votes of. See YeA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM ANDREW, pension (see bills S. 3076; H. R. 
8558) . 

JOHNSTON, E. F., JR., letter relative to the undistributed-profits 
and capital-gains tax written by (Appendix, 240). 

JOHNSTON, JAMES F., relief (see bill H. R. 8181*). 

JOHNSTON, WALTER W., relief (see bills S. 3122; H. R. 8443). 


JONES, DEWEY H., letter relative to savings and loan associations 
written by, 2002. 


JONES, E. W., relief (see bill H. R. 8724). 


JONES, JESSE H. (Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration), address entitled “Chicago’s Salute to the Rail- 
roads” delivered by (Appendix, 57). 

Address on the subject of the Administration and Business 
delivered by (Appendix, 269). 

Address delivered before the New York Southern Society by 
(Appendix, 447). 

Excerpt from an address relative to the undistributed sur- 
plus profits tax and the capital-gains tax delivered by, 1145. 


JONES, MARTHA, pension (see bill H. R. 5523*). 


JONES, MARVIN (a Representative from Tezas). 

Attended, 8. 

Appointed conferee, 1844. 

Appointed teller, 782, 1113, 1184. 

Letter from the President relative to agricultural relief dated 
February 16, 1934, addressed to, 748. 

Letter from Samuel C. Lamport relative to the farm bill 
to, 1018. 

Amendments offered by, to 

Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 765, 837, 842, 958, 960, 

961, 971, 976, 1016, 1020, 1108, 1166, 1188, 1193. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Agricultural commodities: to provide an adequate and bal- 
anced flow in interstate and foreign commerce (see bill 
H. R. 8505), 377. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Adjourn: to, 491, 798, 868, 978, 1055, 1127, 1210 

Committee of the Whole, 460, 538, 638, 760, 836, 947, 1014, 
1093, 1165, 1262. 

Previous question, 1285, 1288, 1289. 

Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotment, 781, 782, 784, 786, 787, 789, 791, 792, 793. 

Adjournment over, 868. 

Agricultural surpluses, 1040. 

Automobile industry, 463. 

Civil service, 1272. 

Committee on Agriculture—filing of report, 378. 

permission to sit during sessions of the House, 248. 

Compulsory program, 1015. 

Corn, 1174, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1178, 1183. 

Cotton, 1015, 1016, 1017, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1028, 1029, 
1036, 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041, 1042, 1043, 1044, 1048, 1049, 
1050. 

Dairying, 770, 771, 772, 1190. 

Estimated production of milk on farms, by States, 1929-37 
(table), 770. 

Exhibit of rural arts at Department of Agriculture Build- 
ing, 460. 

Extension of remarks—5 legislative days, 538. 

Farm bill, 461, 463, 464, 465, 466, 478, 479, 481, 487, 489, 491, 
538, 541, 638, 645, 647, 648, 751, 762, 763, 764, 765, 766, 
770, 771, 772, 775, 781, 782, 784, 786, 787, 789, 790, 791, 
792, 793, 794, 836, 837, 838, 839, 841, 842, 846, 847, 848, 850, 
853, 854, 855, 856, 857, 861, 864, 866, 867, 947, 949, 950, 
956, 957, 958, 960, 961, 968, 969, 970, 971, 973, 974, 975, 976, 
977, 978, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1017, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1022, 1024, 
1028, 1029, 1036, 1037, 1038, 1039, 1040, 1041, 1042, 1043, 
1048, 1049, 1050, 1054, 1093, 1096, 1097, 1101, 1102, 1104, 
1108, 1109, 1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 1120, 1121, 1126, 1165, 
1166, 1167, 1170, 1171, 1174, 1175, 1176, 1177, 1183, 1184, 
1186, 1187, 1190, 1192, 1193, 1194, 1195, 1196, 1198, 1199, 
1200, 1202, 1203, 1206, 1207, 1208, 1264, 1265, 1266, 1267, 
1268, 1269, 1270, 1271, 1272, 1274, 1275 1276, 1282, 1285, 
1286, 1843, 1844. 

Freight rates, 1202. 

Hour of meeting, 1127, 1210. 

Limitation of debate, 1036. 
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JONES, MARVIN—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Loans on corn, 1093, 1096, 1097. 
Loans on cotton, 1101 
Massingale amendment, 1282. 
Order of business, 1092, 1276. 
Parity prices for farmers, 763, 764 
Permission to address the House, 378 
Philosophy of Alexander Hamilton, 461. 
Point of order, 1282. 
Powers under soil-conservation program, 765, 772. 
Preambles, 762 
Research laboratory, 1207, 
Rice, 1186 
Sale of farm commodities, 1265. 
Sharecroppers, 761, 793, 794. 
Steel industry, 463. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Agriculture: 
National soil resources: 
1645), 491. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


JOZDAL, F. L., telegram relative to wages and hours of employees of 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way, Detroit, Mich., 
received from, 1698. 

JUDGES. See Courts OF THE UNITED STATES. 


JUDICIAL BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT, print additional copies 
a on bill (S. 1392) to reorganize (see S. Res. 

JUDICIAL CODE, amend section 128 (see bill H. R. 8342) 

JUDSON, SARAH FOXTON, pension (see bill H. R. 8382). 

JURETICH, MIKE, confirm citizenship on (see bill S. 3085). 

JUTE, memorandum of Senators Walsh and Lonergan on the pro- 
posed Bankhead-Russell amendment to bill S. 2787 on 
limiting imports of, 1213. 

KAFKA, OTTO, award medal of honor to (see bill H. R. 8682) 

KAGLE, MARY M. BOYD, increase pension (see bill S. 3118). 


KANSAS, provide for additional district judge for the State of (sce 
bill H. R. 8468). 


KAPLAN, H. ELIOT (executive secretary, National Civil Service 
Reform League), letters relative to the appointment of 
postmasters written by (Appendix, 318, 319, 320, 321). 

KEE, JOHN (a Representative from West Virginia) 

Attended, 8. 
Radio address on National Defense and the Navy delivered by 
(Appendix, 228). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Amonelle, William Luther. Jr.: for relief 
8541), 492. 
Hatfield, Wirt F.: to pension (see bill H. R 8786), 2052 
Passanise, Paul: to pension (see bill H. R. £414), 102 
Willyoung, Helen B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8588), 801. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KELLER, KENT E. (a Representative from Illinois). 

Attended, 8. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 978, 1044. 

Remarks by, on 
Cotton, 1043, 1044. 
Farm bill, 561, 564, 670, 978, 1043, 1112, 1121, 1173. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 366, 367. 
Hidden taxes, 137. 
Labor Standards Board, 1790. 
Loan of certain portraits located in Capitol, 135, 136. 
National Housing Act, 1883. 
National Labor Relations Act, 153. 
Neutrality Act, 366. 
No quorum, 248 
Permission to address the House, 251. 
Referendum on foreign wars, 245, 247, 248. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 670, 1401, 1414, 1493 

1671, 1686, 1694, 1696, 1773, 1774, 1777, 
1817, 1818, 1819. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


KELLOGG-BRIAND PACT, give effect to the nonrecognition pro- 
visions of (see H. J. Res. 533). 


1264. 


conservation of (H. R. 8505, Rept. 


(see bill H. R. 


1596, 1598, 1600, 
1784, 1790, 1797, 


KELLY, EDWARD A. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-NAy VOTES. 


KELLY, EDWARD J. (mayor of Chicago), speech on the subject of 
relief and unemployment delivered at the national con- 
ference of mayors in Washington, D. C. (Appendix, 95) 

KELLY, GEORGE B. (a Representative from New York). 

Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
McMorrow, John C.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8614), 869 
Mann, Catharine: to increase pension (See bill H. R. 8616), 
869. 
Oliver, Grace M.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8617), 
869. 
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KELLY, GEORGE B—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Peavey, Jennie: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8615), 
869 
Thomas, Mary Jane Shell: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 
8618), 869. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VoTEs. 
KELLY FIELD MILITARY RESERVATION, TEX., grant a highway 
right-of-way across (see bills S. 3101; H. R. 8534). 
KENNEALLY, DANIEL J. (deceased), relief (see bill H. R. 8768). 
KENNEDY, AMBROSE J. (a Representative from Maryland). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Adelberger, H. W., Jr.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8377), 20. 
Bridges: to authorize the State of Maryland to construct 
across certain streams certain (see bills H. R. 8713, 8714), 
1606 
Federal Highway Safety Authority: to create a (see H. J. 
Res. 535), 1310. 
Huston, Roscoe B.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8375), 20. 
Larry, James D.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8376), 20. 
List & Clark Construction Co.: for relief (see bill H. R 


8373), 20. 
Tiffany Construction Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8374), 20. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


KENNEDY, JOSEPH P., excerpts from an article entitled “Big 
Business, What Now?”, written by, 1145. 


KENNEDY, MARTIN J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 202, 1842. 
Votes of. See YeaA-aAND-NAY VOTES. 
KENNEDY, WILL P., article paying tribute to Elmer Lewis, super- 
intendent of the House document room, written by (Ap- 
pendix, 570). 


KENNEY, EDWARD A. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933: to amend relative to in- 
terest on home loans (see bill H. R. 8507), 377. 
Idle money, unemployed capital, and needed capital: to 
provide for the taking of a census of (see bill HL. R. 8506), 
377. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 980, 1607. 
Remarks by, on 
Alexander Hamilton—tariffs, bounties, and deficits (Appen- 
dix, 348). 
Dairy industry, 780. 
Farm bill, 461, 780. 
Federal housing, 1862. 
Idle-money census and editorial (Appendix, 567). 
Literary Digest (Appendix, 184). 
Lottery, 1862. 
National Mediation Board (Appendix, 624). 
Permission to address the House, 17. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1813. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-NAy VOTES. 


KENNICOTT, DAVID R., report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in Senate on nomination of, 60. 

KENT COUNTY, DEL., convey to the State of Delaware certain 
lands in (see bill H. R. 8715). 

KENTUCKY, amend law relative to Federal court districts in the 
State of (see bill S. 3010). 


KEOGH, EUGENE J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Employees: to provide retirement annuities for certain 
former (see bill H. R. 8576), 800. 
Postal employees’ longevity: for the (see bill H. R. 8345), 20. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 154. 
Societies and associations, 21, 59, 154, 263, 492, 980, 1128, 
1211, 1418, 1519, 2052. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


KERN, JOHN W., report of the Committee on Finance in Senate 
on nomination of, 534. 


KERR, JOHN H. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to, 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1777. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
National resources: to provide for the conservation of (see 
bill H. R. 8597), 868. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 681. 
Leave of absence, 355. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1777. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
KETCHIKAN. See ALASKA. 
KETTLE FALLS SCHOOL DISTRICT NO. 154, WASHINGTON, re- 
lief (see bill S. 3133). 
KILGORE, JESSIE L., increase pension (see bill S. 3074). 





KING, SAMUEL W. (a Delegate from Hawait). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Hawali: to ratify and confirm Act 23 of the Session Laws 
relative to issuance of bonds (see bill H. R. 8403), 102. 

Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Ltd.: conveyance of 
Maalaea Airport on the Island of Maui to (see bill H. R. 
8404), 102. . 

Judges of the courts of Hawaii: relating to retirement of 
(see bill H. R. 8700), 1519. 

Territory of Hawaii: to provide for a plebiscite on the 
question of statehood in (see bill H. R. 8403), 102. 

KING, SARAH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8384). 
KING, WILLIAM H. (a Senator from Utah). 

Attended, 3. 

Address of President Roosevelt at the ceremonies marking 
the dedication of the Outerlink Bridge over the mouth 
of the Chicago River, Chicago, Ill., on international peace 
(Appendix, 20). 

Address delivered at the American Mining Congress at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on the mining industry's tax burden by, 
226. 

Excerpts from an address by Hon. Jesse H. Jones, before 
the Independent Petroleum Association of America at 
Houston, Tex., 1145. 

Excerpts from an article by Joseph P. Kennedy entitled 
“Big Business, What Now?” from the Saturday Evening 
Post, 1145. 

Radio colloquy on undistributed-profits tax between Hon. 
Emanuel Celler and (Appendix, 221). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 835, 1382, 1440. 
Income-tax law (H. R. 6215): to amend, 1129, 1141. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Barlow, Lester P.: to amend act to adjudicate the claim of 
(see bill S. 3135), 1419. 

Juretich, Mike: to confirm citizenship on (see bill S. 3085), 
802. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

National Bituminous Coal Commission: resolution for ap- 

pointment of committee to investigate (see S. Res. 202), 


586. 
Recommit: to, 1767. 
Remarks by, on 

A statement of principles and objectives, 1935. 

Agricultural relief, 835, 869, 871, 872, 876, 877, 879, 880, 884, 
885, 987, 1141, 1142, 1143, 1145, 1161, 1162, 1163, 
1432, 1440, 1452, 1457, 1525, 1526, 1537, 1538, 1652, 
1656, 1657, 1742, 1750, 1756, 1757, 1758, 1760, 1768. 

article from the Washington Star relative to, 887. 

——— editorial from the Washington Post, 886. 

excerpt from statement by Fred Brenckman, of the 
National Grange, 886. 

loans by R. F. C. (statement and tabulation), 884, 887. 

statement by Acting Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Hon. D. D. Bell, of expenditures, 884. 

Antilynching bill, 78, 81, 83, 87, 108, 169, 171, 213, 214, 215. 

Apples, 1760. 

Business recession, 1141. 

Coinage of silver, 224. 

Cotton, 1654. 

Crime, 169. 

Crop insurance, 1758. 

Farm legislation, 266. 

Governmental authority, 1432. 

Limitation of expenditures, 1526. 

National housing program, 2009, 2010, 2014. 

National Labor Relations Board, 81. 

Order of business, 228, 229. 

Parity payments, 1457, 1524, 1537. 

Prevention and punishment of lynching, 1769. 

Reorganization of the executive departments, 27, 33. 

Revenue act, 83. 

Taxes on undistributed profits and capital gains, 1141, 

Tobacco, 1161, 1162, 1163. 

Undistributed-profits tax, 108, 1141, 1142, 1143, 1145. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Garrett Finis J.: nomination of 456. 

Groner, D. Lawrence: nomination of, 721. 

McMahon, John P.: nomination of, 1090. 

Votes of. See YEeA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


KINGMAN, JOHN JENNINGS, report of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in Senate on nomination of, 2024. 


KINTNER, ROBERT, article relative to conferences between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and utility magnates written by (Appendix, 
206). 


KINZER, J. ROLAND (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 

Attended, 8. 
Appointed conferee, 1844. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Diffenderfer, Elmira: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 

8759), 1841. 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 561, 562, 566. 

Votes of. See Yea-aNnD-Nay VOTEs. 




















KIRWAN, MICHAEL J. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
EITCHENS, WADE HAMPTON (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 8 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1830. 
Remarks by, on 
Referendum on foreign wars, 247. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1472, 1819, 1830. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


KITTY HAWK, N. C., authorize an appropriation for safekeeping 
and display of the pioneer airplane owned by Orville 
Wright at (see S. J. Res. 237). 

Remarks in Senate relative to the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of the first successful flight of an airplane made by the 
Wright brothers at, 1719. 

KLEBERG, RICHARD M. (a Representative from Teras). 

Attended, 8. 

Article from the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller concerning the 
views on the farm bill, of (Appendix, 314). 

Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.: letter and state- 
ment from Mr. A. B. Conner, director of extension of the 
A. and M. College, Texas, relative to, 1205. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 977, 1049. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Commodity Exchange Act: to amend (see bill H. R. 8649), 

1127. 
Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotment, 1039. 

Beef-cattle industry, 776. 

Corn, 1173, 1182. 

Cotton, 1049. 

Farm bill, 776, 848, 964, 
1268. 

Regional cotton products laboratory, 1203. 

Silage, 1173. 

Wheat, 964. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

KLEVA, GREGO, cancel deportation proceedings against (see bill 
H. R. 8462). 

ELONSKY, MILTON, poem entitled “The Roll of Drums” written 
by (Appendix, 432). 

ENAPP, GEORGE L., article relative to the proposal of Lammot 
du Pont to make America prosperous, written by (Appen- 
dix, 588). 

KNAPP, SEAMAN A., address delivered by A. Frank Lever at the 
dedication of the Memorial Arch, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in honor of (Appendix, 117). 

KNIFFIN, FRANK C. (a Representative from Ohio). 

Attended, 8. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
KNOFFT, ARTHUR N., relief (see bill S. 3028). 


KNUTSON, HAROLD (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Land Bank Commissioner loans: to provide reamortization 
of (see bill H. R. 8734), 1701. 
Toilet preparations: to terminate the tax on (see bill H. R. 
8484), 327. 
Remarks by, on 
Affidavits, 2032, 2037, 2038. 
Applause, 1961. 
Copper industry, 1962, 1963. 
Corn, 1176. 
Dairy industry, 310. 
Disregard of the veterans’ preference law, 252. 
Douglas, Mr. Lewis W., 1962, 1963. 
Extension of remarks, 191. 
Farm bill, 472, 473, 482, 554, 787, 863, 967, 1117, 1121, 1176. 
Freight rates, 1974, 1975. 
Hidden taxes, 140. 
Hour of meeting, 1836. 
Irrigation projects, 2027. 
Japanese situation, 1968, 1971. 
“Muddled Age,” 303. 
Nazi activities, 2036, 2037. 
Neutrality law, 93, 94, 195. 
Order of business, 1897. 
Permission to address the House, 193, 1291, 1840, 
Printing matter in the Record, 1291, 1967. 
Reciprocal trade agreements, 1962, 1963, 1964, 
Referendum on foreign wars, 243. 
Responsibility of Congress, 142, 
Trade agreements, 241. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1399, 1405, 1406, 1571, 1603, 1661. 
letter from Homer Martin, international president of 
the United Automobile Workers of America in favor 
of, 1405. 
———telegram from Edward A. O’Neal president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 1405, 
See Yea-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


1039, 1049, 1105, 1173, 1182, 1208, 





Votes of. 


INDEX 





KOCIALKOWSKI, LEO (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
KOPPLEMANN, HERMAN P. (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address entitled “Flood Compact or Power Compact”, 
delivered by (Appendix, 5). 
Radio address on the Ludlow war referendum delivered at 
Hartford, Conn., by (Appendix, 610). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Connecticut River Basin: to authorize construction of levees 
for the protection of the cities in (see bill H. R. 8751), 


1841 
Doty, Robert: for relief (see bill H. R. 8492), 327 
Hartford and East Hartford, Conn.: to protect from flood 


waters the cities of (see bill H. R. 8752), 1841. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 310. 
Farm bill, 859. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 


KORTHANKE, CONRAD F., pension (see bill H. R. 8368). 
KRAFFT, HERMAN F., relief (see bills S. 3040; H. R. 8412). 


KRAMER, CHARLES (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1779. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Special assistant in the office of the Doorkeeper: providing 
additional compensation for (see H. Res. 362), 327. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1311. 
Societies and associations, 801, 980, 1311, 1607. 
Remarks by, on 
Finding of gold pencil, 1701 
Motion-picture children, 1779. 
Order of business, 1463. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1463, 1779. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


KRENIK, RICHARD D., relief (see bill S. 3046). 
KUHN, FRITZ, article by Paul Gallico concerning, 2034. 


KVALE, PAUL JOHN (a Representative from Minnesota). 

Attended, 8. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 377, 1056. 

Remarks by, on 
Balancing the Budget, 151. 
Referendum on foreign wars, 244. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1669. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 


LABEAUME, LOUIS, confirm ‘itle to a certain tract of land to (see 
bills S. 3068; H. R. 8487). 


LABOR. Seée also CuHILp LaABor. 

Address delivered by Senator Schwellenbach in New York 
City relative to wage-and-hour legislation (Appendix, 
515). 

Address delivered by Representative Cox at Atlanta, Ga., on 
the wage-and-hour bill (Appendix, 440). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Hartley 
concerning the wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 304) 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative O'Malley 
relative to workers who are over 40 years of age (Appendix, 
88). 

Address over the radio delivered by Herbert M. Syme on the 
subject of relations between employers and employees (Ap- 
pendix, 261). 

Amendments in House to bill (S. 2475) known as the Black- 
Connery Fair Labor Standards Act of 1937, 1511, 1572, 1580, 
1591, 1604, 1660, 1679. 

Article from the Newark Evening News relating to the wages- 
and-hours bill (Appendix, 311). 

Bill to regulate wages and hours of workers (see bill H. R 
8437). 

Bills to provide for the establishment of fair labor standards 
in employments in and affecting interstate commerce (se« 
bills S. 2475*; H. R. 8406, 8698). 

Bill to establish maximum workweek and minimum wages 
in industry (see bill H. R. 8580). 

Bill to provide for minimum !abor standards in employments 
in interstate commerce (see bill H. R. 8647). 

Bills to assist States in improving labor conditions in indus- 
try (see bills H. R. 8583, 8598). 

Bill to prohibit shipment in interstate commerce of goods 
produced in violation of State wage-hour laws (see bill 
H. R. 8699). 

Bulletin from the United States Department of Labor Statis- 
tics relative to hourly entrance rates of common unskilled 
laborers in 20 industries (Appendix, 422). 

Communications from the National Consumers’ League rela- 
tive to fair labor standards in employments (Appendix, 
405). 

Correspondence on the subject of the wage-and-hour bill, 
319. 
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LABOR—Continued. 

Correspondence between Representative Bradley and the 
Philadeiphia Chamber of Commerce relative to the wage- 
and-hour bill (Appendix, 402). 

Correspondence from the National Grange and certain other 
organizations relative to the wages-and-hours bill (Ap- 
pendix, 476). 

Editorial from the New York Times entitled “Recovery v. The 
Wage Bill (Appendix, 452). 

Editorial from the Washington News relative to the wage- 
and-hour bill (Appendix, 568, 588). 

Joint resolution to establish a Federal Commission of In- 
quiry for Study and Report on the Abolition of Unfair 
Labor Conditions (see H. J. Res. 534). 

Letter from Representative Hancock of North Carolina rela- 
tive to the wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 303). 

Letter from Representative McFarlane to William Green and 
John L. Lewis relative to the relations existing between the 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. (Appendix, 202). 

Letter from Elmer F. Andrews, industrial commissioner of 
the State of New York relative to the wage-and-hour bill 
(Appendix, 152). 

Letter from William Green, president of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, relative to the wage-hour bill, 1485. (Ap- 
pendix, 175, 267, 347, 427.) 

Letter from John H. Pitts relative to the agricultural situa- 
tion and the application of the wage-and-hour bill (Ap- 
pendix, 453). 

Message from the President recommending legislation with 
respect to wages and hours of (H. Doc. 370), 5, 9. 

Order of House to reprint bill (S. 2475) known as the wages- 
and-hours bill, 2045. 

Petition signed by 218 Members to discharge the Committee 
on Rules from consideration of House Resolution 312 pro- 
viding for consideration of bill (S. 2475) to establish fair 
labor standards in employments, 799. 

Quotation from the late William P. Connery, Jr., relative to 
the Black-Connery wages-and-hours bill, 1594. 

Remarks in Senate relative to the vote on the wages-and- 
hours bill, 1718. 

Remarks in House on bill (S. 2475) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of fair labor standards in employments in and 
affecting interstate commerce, 1385, 1407, 1463, 1488, 1570, 
1660, 1681, 1687, 1698, 1772, 1791, 1825, 1829, 1830, 1897, 
1979, 2029 (Appendix, 433, 438, 439, 452, 458, 473, 486, 490, 
495, 496, 502, 503, 505, 517, 518, 519, 524, 541, 569, 571, 624). 

Remarks in House relative to the wage-hour bill, 12, 88, 99, 
196, 287, 296, 317, 357, 795 (Appendix, 97, 108, 141, 229). 

Remarks in House relative to the President’s message con- 
cerning wages and hours of (Appendix, 7, 16). 

Remarks in House relative to the machine age, 321, 325. 

Remarks in House and correspondence relative to the attitude 
of Mayor Prank Hague, of Jersey City, N. J., toward (Ap- 
pendix, 403). 

Remarks in House relative to the consideration and disposi- 
tion of substitute amendments to the wages-and-hours 
bill (S. 2475), 1659. 

Remarks in House relative to suspending the issuance of 
patents to labor-saving devices, 322, 325. 

Resolution authorizing the Committee on Labor to print ad- 
ditional copies of part 2 of the joint hearings on bills (S. 
2475 and H. R. 7200) relating to fair labor standards (see 
H. Res. 360). 

Resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate 
alleged “log-rolling” to procure signatures to the so-called 
wages-and-hours petition (see H. Res. 366), 759 (Appendix, 
282). 

Resolution adopted by the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor relative to collective bargaining and wages 
and hours of, 264. 

Resolution adopted by sundry farm organizations favoring 
the wages-and-hours bill, 1490. 

Resolutions adopted by the National Cooperative Council, 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, and 
the National Grange relative to the wages-and-hours bill 
(Appendix, 182). 

Speech delivered by Representative Maverick at San Antonio, 
Tex., entitled “Religious and Ethical Basis of the Rights of 
Labor” (Appendix, 246) . 

Statement by H. C. Fleming, president of the Oil Workers 
International Union, relative to the wages-and-hours bill 
(Appendix, 363). 

Statement made by William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, before the resolutions committee 
of the Republican National Convention on June 10, 1936, 
relative to the fixing by the Government of wages of men 
in industry, 200. 

Statement by Gov. Frank Murphy, of Michigan, relative to 
labor disputes (Appendix, 211). 

Table showing hourly entrance rates of adult male common 
laborers, by industry and region, 1408 (Appendix, 506). 

Table showing cost of living per year, 4-person manual 
worker's family, 59 cities, March 1935, 1499. 

Table showing comparison of factory pay rolls with farm 
income, 1810. 

Telegram from Ray Edmundson relative to the wages-and- 
hours bill (Appendix, 256). 





LABOR—Continued. 

Telegram from the Rhode Ysland Textile Association relative 
to wages-and-hours legislation (Appendix, 562). 

Telegram from Robert J. Watt favoring hours-and-wages 
legislation sponsored by the American Federation of Labor 
(Appendix, 434). 

LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY, suspend issuance of patents for (see 
bill H. R. 8508). 


LABOR STANDARDS BOARD, amendment in House to create, 1787. 


LACE INDUSTRY, remarks in Senate and correspondence relative 
to, 1330, 1331. 


LA FOLLETTE, ROBERT M., JR. (a Senator from Wisconsin) . 

Attended, 3. 

Article by Joseph S. Lewinson, in the American Bar Associa- 
tion Journal, entitled “Tax-Exempt Salaries and Securi- 
ties—A Reexamination” (Appendix, 555). 

Summary based on the transcript of oral argument of 
Oswald Ryan, general counsel of Federal Power Commis- 
sion, delivered before the Supreme Court relative to Cali- 
fornia gas rates (Appendix, 545). 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 1787): to amend, 1312. 

National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2015. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Referendum on war: proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States for a (see S. J. Res. 218), 24. 

Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 1354, 1362, 1623, 1624, 1625, 1636, 1637, 
1763, 1766. 

National housing program, 1999, 2015. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee on Education and Labor: 

Freedom of speech and labor—report of subcommittee (Rept. 
No. 46, pt. 3), 1986. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 


LA FONTAIN, ALICE M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8393). 


LAKEMOOR (VU. 8S. S.), pay war-risk insurance to dependents of 
officers and enlisted men who lost their lives on (see bill 
H. R. 8709). 


LAKE ONTARIO, memorandum relative to harbors of refuge for 
small craft in the eastern end of (Appendix, 461). 


LAKES-TO-THE-GULF WATERWAY, address delivered by Senator 
Dieterich in Chicago, Ill., on the subject of (Appendix, 469). 


LAMBERTSON, W. P. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from Dr. Frank J. White on the Japan-Chinese situa- 
tion (Appendix, 592). 
Radio address on the unnecessary special session of Congress 
delivered by (Appendix, 61). 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 2052. 
Remarks by, on 
Applause, 1961. 
Balancing the Budget (Appendix, 15). 
Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis, Mo., 259. 
eS from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch relative to, 
Permission to address the House, 241. 
Second Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis (Appendix, 117). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1464, 1591, 1593, 1595, 1596, 1809. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 


LAMBETH, J. WALTER (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Child-labor amendment, 1469. 
Cotton price—adjustment payments, 660. 
Farm bill, 660. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1469. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Printing: 
Fair labor-standards bills—printing of hearings (H. Res. 
360, Rept. 1644), 357. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


LAMBY, CHARLOTTE, relief (see bill H. R. 8386). 


LAMNECK, ARTHUR P. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1679. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1604, 1660. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Air Corps Reserve officers, United States Army: to extend 
compensation to dependents of certain (see bill H. R. 
8702), 1519. 
Dollison, John B.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8417), 102. 
Duvendack, Eliza: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8378), 





20. 

McCoy, Annie I: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8742), 
1701. ; 

O’Harra, William G.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8416), 102. 

Wages and hours: to confer jurisdiction upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to designate the maintenance of op- 
pressive (see bill H. R. 8351), 20. 
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LAMNECKE, ARTHUR P.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Permission to address the House, 12. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 12, 1483, 1585, 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 


LAMPORT, SAMUEL C., letter relating to the pending farm bill 
written by, 1018. 


LAND BANK. See FreperRAL LAND BANKS. 
LANE, MILDRED, relief (see bill S. 3027). 


LANGER, WILLIAM (Governor of North Dakota), telegram rela- 
tive to the proposed referendum on war (Appendix, 12). 


LANHAM, FRITZ G. (a Representative from Tezas). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Trade-mark Act: to amend certain sections of (see bill H. R. 

8467), 262. 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 464, 465. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1572, 1668. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


LANZETTA, JAMES J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1882, 1884. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bove, Michele: for relief (see bill H. R. 8415), 102. 
Lobrano, Pasquale: for relief (see bill H. R. 8589), 801. 
Remarks by, on 
Child labor, 1693. 
Federal housing, 1851, 1852, 1883, 1884. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1693, 1805, 1808. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LARD, statistics relative to imports and exports of, 618. 

LARRY, JAMES D., SR., relief (see bill H. R. 8376). 

LASKY, EDWARD, correct military record (see bill H. R. 8574). 
LAW-ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS, pension (see bill H. R. 8512). 


LAWRENCE, DAVID, 
Elihu Root 

1979. 
Editorial 
written by 


1604, 1660, 1661, 1679. 


article relative to 
in 1916 concerning 


a speech delivered by 
industrial development, 


entitled “A Prophetic Utterance by Elihu Root” 
(Appendix, 442). 


LEA, CLARENCE F. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1783. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bonaventura, Filiberto A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8569) , 720. 
Traffic in narcotics: to clarify act for deportation of aliens 
sentenced for violation of laws regulating (see bill H. R. 
8562), 720. 
Remarks by, on 
Calendar Wednesday business, 368. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1783, 1784. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


LEATHER PRODUCTS, authorizing the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to investigate the cost of production of foreign 
(see H. Res. 376). 


LEAVES TO PRINT REMARES IN HOUSE. See CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


LEAVY, CHARLES H. (a Representative from Washington). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address by Hon. Harold L. Ickes on the completion of 
the Grand Coulee Dam (Appendix, 430). 
Radio address of Hon. H. Jerry Voorhis entitled “The Road 
to Recovery” (Appendix, 493). 
Radio address by Hon. John C. Page, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, at the time the bids were opened for completion of 
the Grand Coulee Dam (Appendix, 459). 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1606. 
Societies and associations, 492, 1606. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 642, 861, 865, 963, 1196, 1269. 
Federal Housing, 1853, 1857. 
Massingale-Eicher farm bill, 1269. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1696, 1810. 
Wheat, 963. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


LEDWARD, WILLIAM JOHN, report of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in Senate on nomination of, 2024. 


LEE, JOSH (a Senator from Oklahoma). 
Present, 21. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 421, 619, 835, 1129, 
penny 1228, 1230, 1233, 1348, 1352, 1546, 1561, 1562, 1614, 


LEE, JOSH—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 603, 609, 610, 611, 612, 613, 614, 616, 626 
627, 528, 629, 630, 744, 745, 748, 749, 751, 8 
830, 835, 889, 890, 913, 915, 918, 1131 
1134, 1157, 1228, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1232, 
1349, 1352, 1353, 1382, 1427, 1527, 1546, 
1611, 1612, 1614, 1615, 1653, 1712, 1730, 
1766. 
editorial from the Christian Science Monitor (exhibit 
A), 1730, 1733 
——— letter from J. E. McDonald, commissioner of agricul- 
ture of Texas, 1567. 
payments made under the triple A 
614, 615. 
substitute amendment text (exhibit B), 1730, 1733. 
(tables), 616, 618, 1348, 1349 
telegrams from farmers, 1564. 
Cost of production, 913. 
Cotton, 1131, 1132, 1133, 1134, 1157, 1563. 
Domestic allotment, 1731, 1732. 
Export market, 913. 
Farm legislation, 333, 334. 
Foreign trade, 1133, 1134. 
Graduated payments, 1352, 1353. 
Limitation of debate, 889, 890. 
Point of order, 1614, 1615. 
Price fixing, 1611, 1612. 
Soil-conservation program, 918. 
Surplus commodities, 829. 
Wheat, 915. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTEs. 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, transfer jurisdiction to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House over 
(see H. J. Res. 506). 
Joint resolution favoring the reinstatement of George J 
Schulz in (see H. J. Res. 546). 
Newspaper articles relative to the dismissal of 
Schulz from, 26. 
Resolution to reinstate George J. Schulz in (see S. Res. 195) 
LEHMAN, HERBERT H. (Governor of New York), letter relative to 
railroad freight rates written by, 1291. 
LEMKE, WILLIAM (a Representative from North 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Red River of the North: authorizing construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a free highway bridge across (see 
bill H. R. 8409), 102. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 555, 557 (Appendix, 364, 622). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


LEONARD, RUSSELL H., letter relative to the wages-and-hours bill 
written by, 1697. 
LESINSKI, JOHN (a Representative from Michigan) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: to proclaim October 11, 
1938 (see H. J. Res. 503), 153. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 154, 720, 1841. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1389. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


LEVER, A. FRANK, address at the dedication of the James Wilson 
and Seaman A. Knapp Memorial Arches, Department of 
Agriculture, delivered by (Appendix, 117). 

LEVINS, GEORGE HENRY, relief (see bill S. 3064). 

LEVY, MRS. GUS, relief (see bill S. 3147). 


LEWINSON, JOSEPH L.., article relative to tax-exempt salaries and 
securities (Appendix, 555). 


LEWIS, CHARLES F., article entitled “Neighborhood Development 
and Protection” written by, 2020. 


LEWIS, DAVID J. (a Representative from Maryland). 

Article by Dr. George L. Knapp relative to labor and unem- 
ployment (Appendix, 588). 

Letter written to the Washington Post by Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson relative to the situation in the Far East (Appen- 
dix, 213). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Japan: authorizing the President to apply economic sanc- 
tions to (see H. J. Res. 517), 327. 
- authorizing the President to suspend economic rela- 
tions with (see H. J. Res. 538), 1417. 

Jefferson Memorial Library: to dedicate the Library of Con- 
gress as the (see H. J. Res. 501), 102. 

Martin, Glenn R.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8380), 20 

Navigable waters in the State of Maryland: authorizing con- 
construction of certain bridges across (see bill H. R. 8548), 
584. 

Neutrality Act: authorizing the President of the United 
States to enforce the (see H. J. Res. 509), 201. 

Taylor, Grace S.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8707), 1519. 
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LEWIS, DAVID J.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Webster, James T., and Mary A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 
8379), 20. 
Remarks by, on 
Cabinet members on floor, 1293. 
International peace, 249. 
Permission to address the House, 136. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


LEWIS, ELMER (superintendent of the House document room), 
article by Will P. Kennedy, paying tribute to (Appendix, 
570). 

LEWIS, J. HAMILTON (a Senator from Illinois). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Senator Barkley in France on the Constitution, 
124. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Additional circuit Judge: to provide for the seventh judi- 
cial circuit an (see bill S. 3116), 1212. 

Additional district Judge: to provide for the appointment 
for the northern district of Illinois an (see bill S. 3117), 
1212 

Lane, Mildred: for relief (see bill S. 3027), 155. 

Mason, George W.: for relief (see bill S. 3113), 1129. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Hour of daily meeting (see S. Res. 192), 4. 
Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 914. 

Ambassador Bullitt’s visit to Warsaw—communications rela- 
tive to, 265. 

Antilynching bill, 39, 110, 121, 156, 157, 165, 170, 171, 173, 
208 

Application of foreign debt and trade treaties and token- 
money payments to agricultural program, 401, 402, 403 

Brussels conference and the American delegates, 173, 174, 
175. 

Bullitt, Ambassador William C., 157. 

Business conditions in America—what is the meaning of the 
so-called “recession?” 1058. 

Coinage of silver, 924. 

Farm legislation, 165, 401, 402, 403, 404. 

Prevention of and punishment for lynching (Appendix, 22, 
25). 

Printing matter in the Record, 126. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, 914. 

Reorganization bill, 28. 

Roll call, 21. 

Slaughterhouse cases, 110. 

Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 203. 

Undistributed-profits tax, 110. 

Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay Vores. 
LEWIS, LAWRENCE (a Representative from Colorado). 

Attended, 8. 

Letter signed by Representatives from the eight States of 
Rocky Mountain region, with a memorandum relative to 
distribution of water to irrigated-land States (Appendix, 
551). 

Radio address of President Roosevelt commending commun- 
ity chests (Appendix, 77). 

Remarks by, on 

Farm bill, 1273. 

Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorTEs. 


LEWIS RIVER, WASH., report of Secretary of War on survey of, 
18. 


LIBERTY AND ALTRUISTIC FASCISTS, address delivered by Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, on the subject of 
(Appendix, 383). 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, designate as the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Library (see bill H. R. 8575). 

Joint Resolution to dedicate as the Jefferson Memorial 
Library (see H. J. Res. 501). 

Joint resolution favoring the reinstatement of George J. 
Schulz in the Legislative Reference Service of (see H. J. 
Res. 546). 

Remarks in House and an article by Drew Pearson and Robert 
8S. Allen concerning the dismissal of George J. Schulz as 
Director of the Legislative Reference Service of, 2047. 

LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INC., relief (see bill S. 3031). 


LINCOLN, IND., correspondence relative to the post office at (Ap- 
pendix, 618). 


LINDER, SARAH E., pension (see bill H. R. 5513*). 
LINDSAY, RUSSELL H., relief (see bill H. R. 8681). 
LINDSTROM, CARL G., relief (see bill S. 3100). 
LIPPMANN, WALTER, article entitled “Mr. Ludlow Prepares for 
War” written by (Appendix, 561). 
Article relative to lawlessness in Jersey City, N. J., written 
by (Appendix, 585). 
LIPSCOMB, EARL J., relief (see bill H. R. 8543). 
LIST & CLARK CONSTRUCTION CoO., relief (see bill H. R. 8373). 
LISTON, LILLIE, relief of estate (see bills S. 3111; H. R. 8704). 
LITERARY AND ARTISTIC WORKS, remarks in Senate relative 
to the treaty for protection of, 891. 
Treaty for protection of (Ex. Rept. 1), 416. 





LITERARY DIGEST (magazine), remarks in House relative to (Ap- 
pendix, 184). 
LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY, address over the radio delivered by Rep- 
resentative Coffee of Nebraska relative to (Appendix, 13). 
Plan proposed by L. A. Richardson for improvement of the 
type of livestock, 676. 


LIVING COSTS, statistics relative to, 1499. 
LOANS. See FARMERS. 
LOBRANO, PASQUALE, relief (see bill H. R. 8589). 


LODGE, HENRY CABOT, JR. (a Senator from Massachusetts) . 

Attended, 3. 

A dispatch which was carried by the International News 
Service describing the secret report made to the British 
Imperial War Council (Appendix, 360). 

Appointed consulting trustee of the National Training School 
for Boys, 155. 

Article from Boston Sunday Advertiser relating to importa- 
tion of shoes under reciprocal trade agreements (Appendix, 
133). 

Article published in the Boston Sunday Advertiser entitled 
“Shoe Industry Must Have Pact Delay” written by (Ap- 
pendix, 262). 

Statement in regard to vote on wages-and-hours bill, 1718. 

Telegram from Mr. V. C. Bruce Wetmore, of Bondsville, Mass., 
relating to business conditions and taxes, 1058. 

Amendments offered by, to 
National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2013. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

American living standards: to maintain (see 8. J. Res. 227), 
205. 

Hibbard, Alfred E.: for relief (see bill S. 3141), 1520. 

Lindstrom, Carl G.: for relief (see bill S. 3100), 981. 

Neutrality Act of 1935: joint resolution to amend (see S. J. 
Res. 228), 421. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 204, 493, 1907. 
Societies and associations, 1311. 
Remarks by, on 
National housing program, 2013. 
Wages-and-hours bill—personal explanation, 1718. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
LOGAN, M. M. (a Senator from Kentucky). 

Attended, 3. 

Address before the American Bar Association at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the subject of administration and its judicial 
power delivered by (Appendix, 34). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1147, 1148. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Discriminatory treatment by superiors in the Federal service: 
to provide for the hearing and disposition of emnloyee 
appeals from (see bill S. 3051), 383. 

Federal service: establishing a 5-day workweek in (see bill 
S. 3050), 383. 

Kentucky: to repeal certain sections of the Judicial Code 
relating to Federal court districts in the State of (see bill 
S. 3010), 24. 

Runyon, John E., Jr.: to pension (see bill S. 3009), 24. 

Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 592, 594, 596, 739, 808, 811, 1140, 1147, 
1148, 1324, 1434, 1616, 1731. 

Farm legislation, 333, 389. 

Gold, 504. 

Marketing quota, 389. 

Monetary question, 592, 594, 596. 

Railroad finances, 1920, 1924. 

Referendum, 1140. ® 

Surplus commodities, 811. 

Tobacco, 1147, 1148, 1324, 1434, 1616. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
Vinson, Fred M.: nomination of, 1090. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
LOGROLLING. See House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
LOHN, FRANK W., relief (see bill H. R. 8423). 
LONERGAN, AUGUSTINE (a Senator from Connecticut). 

Attended, 3. 

Article from Hartford Courant headed “Crop Control Fa- 
vored by Tobacco Men” (Appendix, 210). 

Memorandum relative to the proposed Bankhead-Russell 
amendment to Senate bill 2787 on limiting imports of 
jute, 1213. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Armington, Susan A.: to increase pension (see bill S, 3036). 
265. 

General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: to proclaim October 11, 
1938 (see S. J. Res. 219), 24. 

Joab, Ida A.: to increase pension (see bill S. 3088), 869. 

McConville, Mrs. Mary A.: to authorize payment of taxes 
erroneously collected in the District of Columbia to (see 
bill S. 3023), 105. 

McDonald, Dr. A. F.: for relief (see bill S. 3029), 155. 

New Haven Colony: coinage of 50-cent pieces in commem- 
oration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of (see bill S. 3156), 1986. 
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LUDLOW, LOUIS—Continued. 





LONERGAN, AUGUSTINE—Continued. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from Radio address by Earl Godwin, of the Washington Times 
Societies and associations, 981. concerning the proposed referendum on participation in 
Reports made by, from foreign wars (Appendix, 207) 
Committee on Finance: Radio address by Hon. Caroline O’Day on Armistice Day re- 
Reynolds, Arthur D.: nomination of, 1940. lating to the peace outlook (Appendix, 119) 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. Radio address pertaining to the prospect of a constitutional 
LONG, LEWIS M. (a Representative from IIlinots). peace amendment delivered by (Appendix, 244) 
Attended, 8 Remarks by, on 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. Appeal to eS in behalf of a referendum on foreign 
ars. 2 2 247 2 
LONG, +. telegram relative to the dairy industry received from, cence tes Mamees thonenen 607) 
ee 3 Congressman Houston hopes for a peace amendment by 
LONG BEACH, CALIF., survey proposed communication tunnel to Thanksgiving, 1938 (Appendix, 331) 
be constructed at (see bill H. R. 8430). Governor Langer, of North Dakota, joins forces supporting 
LORD, BERT (a Representative from New York). Ludlow resolution for referendum on participation in 
Attended, 8. foreign wars and telegram relative to (Appendix, 12) 
Amendments offered by, to Peace record of Hon. Hamilton Fish (Appendix, 254) 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1874, 1878. Permission to address the House, 133 
Remarks by, on Post office at Grassy Point, N. Y.: correspondence relative 
Farm bill, 490, 491, 641, 867, 1190. to closing of (Appendix, 618) 
Federal housing, 1858, 1874, 1878, 1883. Printing matter in the Record, 1967 
Permission to address the House, 935. Referendum on participation in foreign wars, 242 
Shoe industry and trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1516, 1517. 
1209 Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1209, 1406. LUECKE. JOHN (a Re presentative from Michigan). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. Attended, 8 ' 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., list of names of persons engaged in un- Letter from W. A. Ayres, Federal Trade Commission, on the 
American activities in (Appendix, 81). subject of milk testing, in reply to a letter of (Appendix, 
Remarks in House relative to un-American activities in, 57. 427). 
LOST-AND-FOUND PROPERTY, remarks in House relative to the Letter to W. A. Ayres, Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
finding of a gold pencil, 1701. = relative to irregularities of milk tests (Appendix, 
T ‘ ; ) 345) 
LOST RIVER, IND., authorize survey of (see bill H. R. 8651). Biic end fetat veselutions tatreduest.te 
LOUISIANA, provide for additional district judge for the State of Fishing in the waters of the Great Lakes: joint resolution 
(see bill H. R. 8468). to authorize compacts between certain States with respect 
LUCAS, SCOTT W. (a Representative from Illinois). to (see H. J. Res. 504), 153 
Attended, 8 Judson, Sarah Foxton: to pension (see bill H. R. 8382), 20 
Appointed teller, 1096, 1112, 1170, 1784. Troutt, Sarah A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8381), 20 
Amendments offered by, to Remarks by, on 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 850, 956, 1050, 1093, 1113, Dairying, 778 
1122, 1124, 1167. Family expenditures, 1810. 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1783. Farm bill, 569, 778. 
Remarks by, on Farm products and new uses for same, 569. 
Acreage allotment, 782, 789. Wages-and-hours bill, 1810. 
, Business recession, 552. « Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
Corn, 1167, 1168, 1169. LUEDECKE, WALTER, remarks in House relative to, 2033 


Farm bill, 473, 552, 642, 645, 652, 664, 665, 669, 782, 789, 851, | , 
852, 857, 865, 867, 947, 954, 967, 1051, 1052, 1053, 1095, | LUETTECKE, WALTER, affidavit denying alleged connection with 


1096, 1108, 1110, 1114, 1118, 1122, 1123, 1126, 1167, | Nazi organizations sworn to by, 1962. 

1168, 1169, 1170, 1195, 1285, 1287. | LUNDEEN, ERNEST (a Senator from Minnesota). 
percentages with reference to the proper allocation of | Present, 21 

the money in the soil-conservation fund (table), Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VorTes 

852, 868. ; 


LYNCHING, amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 1507) to punish 

the crime of, 1909. 

Article by Hugh S. Johnson relative to the antilynching bill 
(Appendix, 134). 

Bill to punish the crime of (see bill H. R.. 1507) 

Editorial entitled “The Poll on Lynching” (Appendix, 49) 

Editorial from the New York World-Telegram relative to the 
antilynching bill (Appendix, 134). 

List of names of organizations which have endorsed the 
antilynching bill, 117. 

Remarks in House relative to the bill (H. R. 1507) to prevent 
and punish the crime of (Appendix, 151, 199) 

Remarks in Senate relative to the bill (H. R. 1507) to pre- 


Freight rates, 1973, 1975, 1976. 

Japanese situation, 1970. 

Jones amendment, 1288. 

Loan provisions, 1050, 1051, 1052. 

Loans on corn, 1094, 1095. 

Marketing quotas, 552, 1037. 

National Youth Administration, 2044. 

Neutrality laws, 95. 

Printing matter in the Record, 868. 

Soybeans, 1806. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1398, 1497, 1783, 1800, 1806. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 


Se i Representative from Massachusetts). vent and punish the crime of, 28, 38, 42, 61, 69, 106, 118, 
sean ois tn 3 128, 155, 171, 205, 228, 266, 1931. 
mendments offe oe re Resolution adopted by the American Prison Association 


Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 854, 1271. - - - ta 70¢ ones " 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1871, 1872, es aan SUE THE) Ce UTE ene Puaee 
Sennen an — 1890, 1891. Speech delivered by Senator Borah, August 11, 1937, relative 

eee s to prevention and punishment for (Appendix, 21) 
Appointments of personnel, 1271. Statistics relative to lynchings in the United States from 


Farm bill, 719, 761, 762, 854, 855, 1271, 1273. c 
Federal Credit Union Act, 358. IGS to 1906, 78 
Federal housing, 1863, 1865, 1871, 1872, 1874, 1882. LYON, GRACE H., pension (see bill H. R. 8545). 
Housing bill, 1891. MAAS, MELVIN J. (a Representative from Minnesota). 
Interest rates, 1863. Attended, 8 
Merit system, 1271. Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Partisanship, 1863. Board of Civil Service Appeals: to establish (see bill H. R. 
Preambles, 761, 762. 8650). 1127. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. Neutrality Act of 1937: to keep America out of war by re- 
LUCKEY, HENRY C. (a Representative from Nebraska). pealing the so-called (see bills H. R. 8733, 8765), 1701, 
Attended, 8. 1905. 
Radio address on the preservation of peace, delivered by Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTEs. 
(Appendix, 198). McADOO, WILLIAM GIBBS (a Senator from California). 
Remarks by, on Attended, 3. 
Farm bill, 1279. Address by Hon. Homer S. Cummings on the subject of 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. Unsolved Problems of Monopoly (Appendix, 263) 
LUDLOW, LOUIS (a Representative from Indiana). Address by Hon. James A. Farley at Los Angeles, Calif. 
Attended, 8. (Appendix, 44). 
Article by Hon. John M. Houston from the Wichita Beacon Amendments offered by, to 
relative to a peace amendment by Thanksgiving, 1938 Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 499, 898, 981, 1083, 


(Appendix, 331). 1703. 
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56 INDEX 


McADOO, WILLIAM GIBBS—Continued. 
Bills and jotnt resolutions introduced by 

Certain public lands: to provide for sale for homes of (see 
bill S. 3059), 421. 

Pederal Reserve System: to prohibit any corporation to own 
more than 10 percent of the outstanding stock of any 
member bank of (see bill 8. 3060), 421. 

Metts, Mildred Mabel: to pension (see bill S. 3058), 421. 

National defense: to aid in (see bill S. 3038), 328. 

Panama Canal Act: to amend (see bill S. 3032), 205. 

Southern district of California: to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district Judge for (see bill S. 3145), 
1608. 

Tariff Act of 1930: to amend relative to tariff rates on eggs 
and egg products (see bill S. 3067), 421. 

Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 442, 443, 595, 889, 918, 1083, 1084, 1157, 
1642, 1703, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 1711, 1712, 1713, 
1714, 1715, 1716, 1717. 

Business recession, 595. 

Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238)—extracts from sup- 
plementai opinion of Chief Justice Hughes, 1718. 

Cotton, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 1711, 1712, 1713, 1714, 
1715, 1716, 1717, 1718. 

Cotton program, 442, 443. 

Limitation of debate, 889. 

Soil conservation program, 918. 

Tobacco, 1157. 

Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 204. 

Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 
McANDREWS, JAMES (a Representative from Illinois). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bregantic, Louis Michael: for relief (see bill H. R. 8743), 
1701. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
McBROOM, VERNICE MAY, naturalize (see bill S. 2090*). 


McCARRAN, PATRICK (a Senator from Nevada). 
Attended, 3. 
Bills and joint resolutions tntroduced by 
Purchase of public land for homes: to provide for (see bill 
8S. 3053), 383. 
Transporting stolen animals in interstate commerce: to 
provide for punishment of persons (see bill S. 3052), 383. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 449, 450, 377, 1379. 
Cotton certificates, 1379. 
Federal aid for highways, 502. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Judiciary: 
Jackson, Joseph R.: nomination of, 1090. 
Votes of. See YA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
McCLELLAN, JOHN L. (a Representative from Arkansas). 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from Mr. Percy Garrett, Ivan, Ark., relative to main- 
taining peace, addressed to (Appendix, 337). 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 688, 689, 1107. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1790, 1812. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
McCONVILLE, MARY A., relief (see bill S. 3023). 
McCORMACK, JOHN W. (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 8. 
Address by Hon. James Roosevelt before the Catholic Youth 
Organization on the last best hope of earth (Appendix, 
100). 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 1390, 1463, 1570, 
1660, 1772. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 856, 1266. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Five-day workweek in Federal service: to establish a (see 
bill H. R. 8431), 153. 
Holmes, Justice Oliver Wendell: joint resolution authorizing 
acceptance of title to the former residence of (see H. J. 
Res. 526), 979. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1906. 
Remarks by, on 
Business conditions, 305, 307. 
Control of wages and hours in industry, 1980. 
Extension of remarks, 136. 
Farm bill, 550, 660, 765, 766, 846, 854, 856, 857, 1266. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 361. 
Federal Housing, [870. 
Japanese situation, 1969, 1971, 1972. 
Powers under soil-conservation program, 765. 
Reserve fund, 361. 
Ruling of the Chair, 1588, 1593, 1680. 
Un-American activities, 295. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1465, 1467, 1570, 1571, 1572, 1577, 1578, 
1579, 1585, 1588, 1589, 1590, 1592, 1593, 1595, 1596, 
1599, 1600, 1603, 1604, 1660, 1661, 1665, 1675, 1697, 1699, 
1773, 1776, 1779, 1780, 1783, 1784, 1786, 1787, 1790, 1799, 
1801, 1802, 1803, 1806, 1807; 1808, 1809, 1817, 1818, 1820, 
1821, 1823, 1826, 1828, 1832, 1834. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


McCOY, ANNIE I., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8742). 
McCRACKEN, CLARA A., relief (see bill H. R. 8493). 
McCRAW, WILLIAM (attorney general of the State of Texas), let- 


ter relative to the loss of cigarette taxes to the State of 
Texas written by (Appendix, 434). 


McDONALD, A. F., relief (see bill S. 3029). 


McDONALD, J. E. (commissioner of agriculture of Texas), letter 
favoring the so-called domestic allotment plan for the 
benefit of farmers written by, 1568. 


McDONOUGH, JOHN J., AND OTHERS, remarks in House relative 
to their cooperation in connection with the Works Prog- 
ress Administration in Massachusetts, 2045. 


MacDOUGALL, ERNEST D., address over the radio on the sub- 
ject of nonspeculative market for farm products (Ap- 
pendix, 281). 

Article on the subject of the grain-futures market written 
by, 910. 

Letter relative to grain-futures markets written by (Ap- 
pendix, 305). 


McFARLANE, W. D. (a Representative from Tezas). 
Attended, 8. 
Correspondence relative to tobacco-tax amendment between 
Hon. James V. Allred, Governor of Texas, and (Appendix, 
462). 
Letter to William Green and John L. Lewis signed by (Ap- 
pendix, 202). 
Radio address relating to legislation of the special session 
of Congress delivered by (Appendix, 17). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Current, Vallie M.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8571), 720. 
Legislative Reference Service: to transfer jurisdiction to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House (see 
H. J. Res. 506), 154. 
Root, Friend John: for relief (see bill H. R. 8570), 720. 
Schulz, Dr. George J.: joint resolution favoring the rein- 
statement in the Legislative Reference Service of (see 
H. J. Res. 546), 2052. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 1043. 
Article by Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen relative to Dr. 
Putnam and his regime, 2047. 
Bituminous Coal Commission, 254. 
Dairy industry, 310. 
Farm bill, 652, 682, 846, 1043, 1106, 1109. 
Federal indebtedness, 372, 373. 
Library of Congress—Dr. Putnam and his regime, 2047. 
National control of credit, 147. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1809, 1821, 1833. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


McGEHEE, DAN R. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Federal control of railroads: to amend certain sections of act 
to provide for termination of (see bill H. R. 8652), 1127. 
Interstate bridges: to encourage visitation of national mili- 
tary cemeteries by making toll~free certain (see bill H. R. 
8599), 868. 
Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss.: to provide for the 
addition of certain lands to (see bill H. R. 8628), 979. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


McGILL, GEORGE (a Senator from Kansas). 
Attended, 3. 
Address of Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace on the 
subject A National Program for Wheat (Appendix, 163). 
Appointed conferee, 1768. 
Editorial from Wichita (Kans.) Eagle on speech of Secretary 
Wallace relative to a national wheat program (Appendix, 
253). 
Letter from Secretary of Agriculture Wallace relative to bill 
for agricultural relief (S. 2787) addressed to, 724. 
Radio address by Hon. James P. Pope on the subject Stabi- 
lized Farming (Appendix, 297). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 870, 888, 1233, 1335, 
1655. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Kagle, Mary M. Boyd: to increase pension (see bill S. 3118), 
1212. 
Reinhardt, Susanne Katharina: to increase pension (see bill 
S. 3021), 60. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Pensions to Civil War widows: to print additional copies of 
hearings (see S. Res. 203), 586. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 1005, 1008. 
Agricultural relief, 447, 448, 449, 450, 453, 454, 455, 514, 589, 
741, 749, 753, 610, 611, 612, 613, 630, 806, 822, 872, 
884, 888, 902, 903, 905, 913, 915, 928, 933, 985, 986, 
989, 990, 992, 996, 999, 1000, 1005, 1008, 1010, 1011, 
1012, 1061, 1063, 1064, 1065, 1069, 1070, 1071, 1072, 
1075, 1077, 1168, 1222, 1223, 1229, 1230, 1231, 1232, 
1233, 1245, 1246, 1312, 1315, 1316, 1332, 1333, 1334, 
1345, 1349, 1364, 1369, 1445, 1522, 1560, 1610, 1611, 
1619, 1645, 1650, 1651, 1655, 1756, 1757, 1758, 1764, 
1766. 
——— committee hearings on bill for, 902, 903, 905. 











McGILL, GEORGE—Continued. 

Remarks by, on 
Agricultural surpluses, 1064, 1065. 
Allotments, 1764. 
Appropriations, 1445. 
Benefit payments, 1756. 
Corn, 1072, 1073, 1245. 
Corn for market, 1066. 
Cotton, 1645. 
Crop control, 806. 
Ever-normal granary, 1012, 1316. 
Export market, 913. 
Farm legislation, 273, 275, 329, 330, 331, 348, 387, 391, 408. 
Freight rates, 914. 
Marketing quota, 1010, 1011, 1070, 1071. 
Marketing system, 387. 
National emergency, 1222. 
National housing program, 2010. 
Parity prices, 514, 822, 933, 996, 999, 1000, 1445, 1522, 1619. 
Price Yixing, 1610. 
Rice, 1223. 
Statement of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1610, 1611. 
Sugar treaty, 1954, 1956. 
Tobacco, 1163. 
Wheat, 1316. 

Votes of. See YEA-aNnD-NAy VOTES. 

McGRANERY, JAMES P. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 

Attended, 8. 

Remarks by, on 
National housing, 1860, 1875, 1881, 1882, 1888. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1460, 1585. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


McGRATH, JOHN J. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Editorial from the San Francisco Chronicle and Ictter in 
reply relating to Alameda airplane base (Appendix, 314). 
Remarks by, on 
Membership in the Democratic Party—wages-and-hours leg- 
islation (Appendix, 624). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 
McGRIFF, ELLA, adjudicate claim of (see bill H. R. 8478). 


McGROARTY, JOHN 8S. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Clark, William L.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8590), 801. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 


MACHINE AGE, remarks in House relative to, 321, 325. 


McKELLAR, KENNETH (a Senator from Tennessee). 
Attended, 3. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1212, 1344, 1345, 1448, 
1449, 1450. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Felsenthal, Mr. and Mrs. S. A., and others: for relief (sce bill 
8S. 3147), 1703. 
Postmasters: to amend the law relating to appointment of 
(see bill 3022), 61. 
Scruggs, R. A.: for relief (see bill S. 3049), 328. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 429, 442, 754, 919, 1085, 1090, 1130, 1136, 
1138, 1226, 1319, 1320, 1337, 1338, 1344, 1345, 1371, 
1372, 1373, 1424, 1425, 1427, 1438, 1449, 1450, 1454, 
1521, 1547, 1548, 1549, 1551, 1552, 1558, 1560, 1615, 
1650, 1656, 1657, 1730. 
acreage on cotton farms and percentages by counties 
in Arkansas and Mississippi (charts), 1426. 
Amendment of law relating to postmaster appointments, 
721. 
Antilynching bill, 65, 78, 122, 131, 215, 216, 217, 218. 
Appropriations, 1449, 1457. 
Calendar, 835. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1090. 
Cotton acreage, 352. 
Cotton program, 442. 
Crop insurance, 1371, 1372, 1373. 
Dairying and poultry, 413. 
Disappearance of American citizens in Russia, 1330. 
Evans, Claude M.: confirmation of, 2024. 
Farm allotments, 397. 
Farm bill, 131, 268, 269, 341, 352, 397, 403, 408, 413. 
Federal Home Loan Bank: confirmation in, 835, 
Foreign debt, 403. 
Investigation of cotton cooperatives—newspaper clipping, 
1248. 
report from the Committee on Appropriations (S. 
Res. 185) and minority views of Senator Bankhead 
from Alabama, 1248. 
Judiciary: confirmations in, 835. 
Livestock, 1438. 
Order of business, 229. 
Postmasters: confirmation of, 352, 416, 934, 1255, 1383, 1568, 
1658, 1769, 1940, 2025. 
nominations of, 835. 
Prevention of and punishment for lynching (Appendix, 27). 
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McKELLAR, KENNETH—Continued., 
Remarks by, on 
Producers, 1226. 
Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration: confirmation 
in, 835. 
Railroad finances, 1924 
Referendum on farm bill, 408. 
Rice, 1226. ; 
Sugar treaty, 1946, 1948, 1949, 1952, 1953, 1956. 
Tobacco, 754, 1138, 1615 
West Virginia postmasters, 758, 934. 
—- confirmation of, 1255. 
West Virginia post-office nominations—reconsideration, 631. 
West Virginia postmasters: telegram from Senator Holt 
relative to, 758. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Appropriations: 
Bull, George M.: nomination of, 60. 
Dill, Robert J.: nomination of, 132. 
Evans, Claude M.: nomination of, 2024, 
Fairbank, Miles H.: nomination of, 631. 
Gilmore, Maurice E.: nomination of, 132. 
Gray, Howard A.: nomination of, 60. 
Hockley, Claude C.: nomination of, 132. 
Kennicott, David R.: nomination of, 60. 
Radford, Robert A.: nomination of, 132. 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads: 
Postmaster appointments: amendment of 
(S. 3022, Rept. 1296), 721. 
Sundry postmasters: nomination of, 229, 286, 352, 416, 456, 
534, 631, 721, 835, 890, 934, 1164, 1312, 1383, 1459, 1568, 
1658, 1769, 1940, 2025. 
Votes of. See Yea-aNnp-Nay VOTES. 
McKEOUGH, RAYMOND S&S. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 546. 
Farm bill, 546. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
McLAUGHLIN, CHARLES F. (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Remarks by, on 
Committee on the Judiciary—hearings on H. J. Res. 199, 
referendum on war, 1291. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1807. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


McLEAN, DONALD H. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address by Hon. Fred A. Hartley, Jr., on the wages- 
and-hours bill (Appendix, 304). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Lindsay, Russell H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8681), 1310. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1491, 1802. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 

McMAHON, BRIEN (Assistant Attorney General), text of a discus- 
sion with Representative Celler on the subject of Guns and 
Gangsters (Appendix, 429). 

McMAHON, JOHN P., report of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
Senate on nomination of, 1090. 


McMEANS, RUTH L., pension (see bill H. R. 8788). 


McMILLAN, THOMAS 8S. (a Representative from South Carolina). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Mathews, Lt. Comdr. James T.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8480), 

263. 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1279. 
Labor-saving devices, 323. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


McMILLAN, WHEELER, statement relative to the ever-normal 
granary plan submitted by, 734. 


McMORROW, JOHN C., pension (see bill H. R. 8614). 


McNARY, CHARLES L. (a Senator from Oregon). 

Attended, 3. 

Appointed conferee, 1768. 

Appointed on committee, 4, 2022. 

Radio address by Hon. Arthur H. Vandenberg on the subject 
Where Do We Go From Here? (Appendix, 160). 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 421, 927, 984, 1224, 

1627, 1648. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Coos County Court of Coquille, Oreg., and the State of 
Oregon: to grant an easement with respect to certain lands 
for highway purposes (see bill S. 3095), 870. 

Deschutes National Forest, Oreg.: to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain lands for (see bill S. 3016), 24. 

Forest management—to promote sustained yield (see bill 
S. 3017), 24. 

Kilgore, Jessie L.: to increase pension (see bill S. 3074), 585. 

Millie, Paye B.: for relief (see bill S. 3034), 265. 

Oregon: conveyance of certain land in Tillamook County, 

Oreg., to the State of (see bill S. 3126), 1312. 





law relating to 
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58 INDEX 


McNARY, CHARLES L.—Continued. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Oregon: to aid in providing a permanent mooring for the 
battleship (see bill 8. 3127), 1312. 
Siuslaw National Forest: to add certain lands. to (see bill 
8. 3015), 24. 
State of Oregon: to convey a certain tract of land for use as 
a public park (see bill S. 3048), 328. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Notification to the House (see S. Res. 191), 4. 
Permanent mooring for the battleship Oregon—indefinite 
postponement of bill (S. 3127), 1419. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotments, 1005. 
Agricultural programs—action by the National Grange and 
National Farmers’ Union with letter enclosed, 499. 
Agricultural relief, 423, 424, 429, 430, 432, 433, 435, 436, 444, 
448, 450, 589, 590, 626, 627, 631, 724, 726, 728, 729, 746, 
747, 749, 750, 751, 752, 816, 817, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 
888, 889, 890, 917, 921, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 
982, 983, 984, 986, 987, 988, 989, 991, 992, 993, 999, 1002, 
1003, 1004, 1005, 1009, 1012, 1060, 1061, 1063, 1064, 
1066, 1068, 1069, 1070, 1073, 1075, 1077, 1078, 1079, 
1081, 1082, 1083, 1084, 1088, 1130, 1136, 1137, 1138, 
1149, 1214, 1215, 1216, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1221, 1222, 
1223, 1224, 1225, 1226, 1227, 1313, 1314, 1315, 1325, 
1332, 1333, 1334, 1344, 1346, 1348, 1349, 1351, 1370, 
1371, 1376, 1378, 1381, 1382, 1424, 1441, 1442, 1443, 
1444, 1524, 1527, 1528, 1531, 1535, 1541, 1608, 1616, 
1617, 1618, 1619, 1623, 1626, 1627, 1628, 1629, 1637, 
1638, 1639, 1641, 1642, 1645, 1648, 1650, 1652, 1750, 
1755, 1761, 1763, 1764, 1767, 1768. 
letter to Senator Ellison D. Smith from Hon. Peter 
Zimmerman, of Oregon, relative to, 817. 
-telegram from St. Paul, Minn., 1648. 
Amendment of law relating to postmaster appointments, 








721. 
Antilynching bill, 29, 39, 1931, 1932, 1934, 
Commodities, 412. 
Corn, 1066, 1441. 
Cotton, 817, 1648, 1652. 
Cotton certificates, 1376, 1378. 


Cotton program, 430, 432, 433, 435, 436, 444. 

Crop insurance, 1370. 

Dairy industry, 1002, 1003, 1214, 1441, 1628, 1629. 

Diverted acres, 1628. 

Ever-normal granary, 350, 351, 1009. 

Farm bill, 29, 180, 273, 275, 276, 329, 331, 332, 339, 341, 343, 

346, 347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 388, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 394, 395, 398, 399, 408, 412, 415, 685. 

——— referendum, 408. 

Halsey, Secretary Edwin A.: fortieth anniversary of connec- 
tion with the Senate of, 897. 

Import duties on textiles, 27. 

Limitation of debate, 888, 889, 890. 

Livestock, 415. 

Marketing quotas, 1064, 1068, 1069, 1070, 1084, 1221. 

National housing program, 2013, 2014. 

No quorum, 1546. 

O'Brien, Agnes K.: to pay, 416. 

Order of business, 207, 229. 

Parity payments, 350, 351, 817, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 930, 
931, 999, 1444, 1524, 1617, 1618, 1619. 

Penalties, 1222, 1223, 1224, 1225, 1226, 1227. 

Postmasters, 2025. 

Protection of literary and artistic works, 891. 

Reading matter into the Record, 126. 

Recess, 1255. 

Reorganization bill, 29. 

Rice, 1214, 1216, 1217, 
1227, 1755. 

Soil conservation, 821. 

Soil-conservation payments, 926. 

Soil-conserving crop, 1443. 

Soil-depleting base acreages, 349, 351, 352, 398, 399. 

Surplus commodities, 917. 

Tobacco, 11386, 1137, 1138, 1149, 1325, 1341. 

Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 203. 

West Virginia post-office nominations: reconsideration, 631. 

Wheat, 1316, 1616, 1617. 

Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


McREYNOLDS, SAM D. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1827. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Chippewa Indian lands: to provide for a flowage easement 
on certain ceded (see bill H. R. 8432), 153. 
Remarks by, on 
Foreign affairs, 144. 
Neutrality: report and statement from the Secretary of 
State, 935, 936. 
Neutrality bill, 88, 93, 94, 95, 144, 194, 195. 
Permission to address the House, 146. 


1218, 1221, 1223, 1224, 1225, 1226, 





McREYNOLDS, SAM D.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1389, 1390, 1402, 1405, 1465, 1466, 1571, 
1595, 1662, 1817, 1827. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
Chippewa Indian lands—flowing easement on certain ceded 
(H. R. 8432, Rept. 1653), 979. 
Neutrality (H. Res. 364, Rept. 1651), 935. 
Orr, Mrs. George (H. R. 8021, Rept. 1652), 970. 
President of the United States: requesting certain informa- 
tion from (H. Res. 364, Rept. 1651), 979. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


McSWEENEY, JOHN (a Representative from Ohio). 
Resignation from committees, 583. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTEs. 


MADDEN, J. WARREN (Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board), editorial appearing in the Pittsburgh Press relat- 
ing to (Appendix, 440). 
Statement concerning the freedom of the press issued by 
(Appendix, 426). 
MAGNUSON, WARREN G. (a Representative from Washington). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1784. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Admission of the State of Washington to the Union: com- 
memorative coins for the fiftieth anniversary of (see bill 
H. R. 8473), 262. 
Dowling, Michael P.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8644), 1056. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 327. 
Remarks by, on 
Federal housing, 1861, 1862, 1886. 
Seamen, 1784. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1695, 1772, 1784, 1809. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 
MAHON, G. HEYWARD, JR., (a Representative from South Caro- 
lina). 
Attended, 8. 
Nicholls, Hon. Samuel J.: tribute to the memory of the late 
(Appendix, 218). 
Remarks by, on 
Nicholls, Hon. Samuel J.: death of, 356. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOrTEs. 
MAHON, GEORGE H. (a Representative from Tezas). 
Attended, 8. 
Address by A. Frank Lever at the dedication of the James 
Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp Memorial Arches, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. (Appendix, 117). 
Article from the Corpus Christi (Tex.) Caller concerning 
the views of Hon. Richard M. EKleberg with reference to 
the farm bill (Appendix, 314). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 790, 791, 845, 956. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 790, 791, 792, 1028. 
Farm bill, 466, 577, 578, 790, 791, 792, 845, 846, 972, 1021, 
1028. 
correspondence relative to (Appendix, 338). 
Preight rates, 1976. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 
MAINE (U. 8. 8.), pension dependents of deceased veterans who 
died as a result of “he sinking of (see bill H. R. 8434). 


“MAIN STREET TALKS TO PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE,” remarks 
in House entitled (Appendix, 137). 


MALONEY, FRANCIS T. (a Senator from Connecticut). 

Present, 59. 

Statement by Chairman William O. Douglas, of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, making a reference to stock 
exchanges and stock-exchange operations (Appendix, 183). 

Amendments offered by, to 

National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2020. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Twitchell, Willard: for relief (see bill S. 3128), 1312. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Societies and associations, 1986. 
Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 512, 1234, 1457. 

National housing program, 2015, 2020, 2021. 

Sales tax, 1457. 

Tobacco, 512. 

Votes of. See YeEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
MALONEY, PAUL H. (a Representative from Louisiana). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Rotharmel, Kenneth A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8463), 201. 
Votes of. See YeA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


MANCELL, MINNIE, pension (see bill H. R. 5512*). 


MANCHESTER (N. H.) UNION (newspaper), editorial entitled 
“Sixteen Wasted Days” appearing in (Appendix, 268). 





INDEX 


MANN, CATHARINE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8616). 


MANSFIELD, JOSEPH J. (a Representative from Terzas). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Anaplasmosis in cattle: to provide for construction at Angle- 
ton, Tex., of a laboratory for the study of (see bill H. R. 
8457), 201. 
Sea wall at Galveston Harbor, Tex.: authorizing the comple- 
tion of the existing project for the protection of (see bill 
H. R. 8524), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors—permission to sit during 
sessions of the House, 242. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, telegram 
relative to the wages-and-hours bill received from (Appen- 
dix, 476). 
MANUFACTURERS’ EXCISE TAXES, statistics relative to, 504. 
MAPES, CARL E. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Disregard of the veterans’ preference law, 251, 252, 253. 
Farm bill, 479, 645, 785, 1199. 
Freight rates, 1199 
Labor situation, 371. 
National Grange, 785. 
Sale of Elixir Sulfanilamide, 134. 
Soil-conservation program, 785. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 785, 1398, 1399, 1400, 1570, 1669, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
MARCONI, GUGLIELMO, erect a memorial to (see H. J. Res. 499). 
Letter from the Clerk of the House relative to transmission 
of the House resolution of sympathy on the death of, 326. 
MARINE CORPS, continue retired pay to certain emergency officers 
who were disabled during the World War (see bill H. R. 
8176*). 
Bill to revise pay schedules of enlisted men in (see bill H. R. 
8470). 
Bill to adjust the pay of enlisted men in (see bill H. R. 8782). 
Letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting the draft 
of a proposed amendment to bill (H. R. 6703) to amend act 
to give wartime rank to retired officers, 978. 
MARITIME COMMISSION. See UNrTep STATES MARITIME COMMIS- 
SION. 
MARKETING QUOTAS, amendment in Senate relative to the 
establishment of, 1730. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ex- 


1834. 


tend in the States of Florida, Georgia, and Alabama (see 
bill H. R. 8621). 


MARLOW, JOHN R. relief (see bill S. 3080). 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, provide for uniform regulation of (see 

bill S. 3098). 
Joint resolution to amend the Constitution relative to laws 

governing (see S. J. Res. 234). 

MARSHALL, JOHN, address delivered by J. F. T. O'Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, at the unveiling at Huntington, 
W. Va., of the bust of (Appendix, 546). 

MARSHALL, SAMUEL J. D., relief (see bill H. R. 8728). 

MARTIN, GLENN R., relief (see bill H. R. 8380). 

MARTIN, HOMER (international president of the United Auto- 


mobile Workers of America), letter urging enactment of 
the wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475) written by, 1405. 


MARTIN, JOHN A. (a Representative from Colorado). 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from Mr. Ernest D. MacDougall relative to the farm 
bill problems (Appendix, 305). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1597, 1780, 1829. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Transmountain diversion of waters: to authorize appropria- 
tion for survey in the State of Colorado for (see H. J. Res. 
543, 544), 1906. 
Remarks by, on 
Child labor, 1782, 1783. 
Colorado delegation present, 1961. 
Dairy industry, 313, 769. 
Farm bill, 550, 579, 581, 652, 665, 769, 853, 1117, 1118, 1195. 
Permission to address the House, 934. 
Tobacco, 550. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 
1586, 1589, 
1829. 
comparison of Senate and House child-labor provi- 
sions, 1411, 1412, 1413. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


MARTIN, JOSEPH W., JR. (a Representative from Massechusetts). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address by Hon. Allen T. Treadway on the undis- 
tributed-profits tax (Appendix, 222). 
Radio address relative to the domestic business situation 
delivered by (Appendix, 105). 


1390, 
1597, 


1411, 1412, 1413, 1572, 1579, 
1598, 1691, 1694, 1776, 1782, 1783, 


MARTIN, JOSEPH W., JR.—Continued 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bucklin, J. G.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8744), 1701 
Carlson, Carl H.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8680), 1310 
Teves, Antone C.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8658), 1128 
Winslow, Ruby Z.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8696), 1417. 
Remarks by, on 
National Housing Act, 1770, 1846 
Permission to address the House, 57, 934, 978, 1 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1601 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 
MARYLAND, authorize construction and maintenance of certain 
bridges by the State of (see bills S. 3137, 3138; H. R. 8548, 
8713, 8714) 
MARYLAND TOBACCO, remarks in Senate relative to, 1322 
MASON, GEORGE W. (trustee), 
8586). 
MASON, NOAH M. 
Attended, 8. 
Telegram on wages-and-hours bill to (Appendix, 456) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Thorson, Martha: to increase pension (see bill H 
20 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1111, 1113 (Appendix, 284) 
Federal aid for highway construction (Appendix 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1672. 
- explanation of vote, 177 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
MASSACHUSETTS, remarks in House relative to the Works Prog- 
gress Administration in, 2045 
MASSINGALE, SAM C. (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8 
Resignation from committee, 632 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1042, 1282. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Interstate and foreign commerce in agricultural 
to regulate (see bill H. R. 8522), 492 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 1043. 
Cost of production for farm products, 1836, 
Farm bill, 669, 977, 1043, 1284. 
Federal housing, 1853 
Order of business, 1700 
Permission to address the House, 1309. 
Ruling of the Chair, 1284 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-NAy VOTES 
MASTERS, ELIZABETH, pension (see bill H. R. 8452). 
MATHEWS, JAMES T., relief (see bill H. R. 8480) 
MAUI, HAWAII. See Hawattan ISLANDS. 


MAVERICK, MAURY (a Representative from Teras) 

Address by Hon. Harold L. Ickes before the meeting of the 
American Civil Liberties Union on the subject, “Nations in 
Nightshirts” (Appendix, 383). 

Address before the Kiwanis Club of San Antonio, Tex., 
on American businessmen, the Constitution, labor rela- 
tions, etc. (Appendix, 139). 

Attended, 8. 

Radio address on the fundamental problems before the spe- 
cial session of Congress delivered by (Appendix, 49) 

Radio address relative to condition of the Nation by 
pendix, 321). 

Speech before a meeting of machinists union, Labor Temple, 
San Antonio, Tex., relative to labor conditions, by 
pendix, 246). 

Speech before Fort Worth Open Forum, delivered October 
25, 1937, by (Appendix, 121). 

Statement by J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, om The Freedom of the Press 
(Appendix, 426). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Kelly Field, Tex.: to grant a right-of-way for highway 

poses across (see bill H. R. 8534), 492. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

Rule XXVII of the House: to amend section 4 c 
Res. 379), 1310. 

Rules of the House: to amend to extend in certain 

privilege of debate to the heads of executive 

partments (see H. Res. 377), 1310 

to amend to provide for a “question hour,” 

heads of executive departments are requ 

appear and answer questions (see H. Res 
Remarks by, on 

American Government, 1292, 1293, 1295, 

Balancing the Budget, 149, 150, 151. 

Cabinet members on floor, 1293. 

Congressional Record, 2036. 

Democratic caucus, 151. 

“Gag” rules, 151. 

Government and industry—business (Appendix, 56 

International affairs, 143, 150, 151. 

National Labor Relations Act, 152. 


, 1332. 


relief (see bills S. 3113; H. R 


(a Representative from Illinois). 


R. 8383), 


321). 


products: 


(Ap- 


(Ap- 


1296. 
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MAVERICK, MAURY—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
National Youth Administration, 2044. 
Nazi activities, 2031, 2036, 2037. 
Neutrality, 194. 
Permission to address the House, 134, 1014. 
Printing matter in the Record, 2031, 2032. 
Rules Committee, 152. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 150, 151, 152, 1407, 1411, 1662, 1679, 
1784, 1809, 1812. 
———— Bull Run of Democracy, 1897. 
———— letter to William Green, 1812. 
War in the Far East, 1293 
Work of the special session of Congress, 148, 149, 150, 151. 
Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTEs. 
MAY, ANDREW J. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Daniel, Dewey: for relief (see bill H. R. 8554), 584. 
Regular Army: to provide for a commissioned strength of 
14,659 for the (see bill H. R. 8453), 201. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1169. 
Farm bill, 542, 543, 974, 1094, 1108, 1169, 1264, 1265, 1277. 
Loans on corn, 1094. 
National acreage allotments, 542, 543. 
Research work, 1264, 1265. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 198. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Military Affairs: 
Military and naval defense installations and equipment—to 
prohibit the making of photographs, maps, etc, (S. 1485; 
Rept. 1650), 868. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 


MAYO, HARRY T., letter from Josephus Daniels, United States 
Ambassador to Mexico, paying tribute to, 1985. 


MAYORS CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., speech of presid- 
ing officer, Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, delivered at 
(Appendix, 95). 

MEAD, JAMES M. (a Representative from New York). 

Attended, 8. 
Address by Postmaster James A. Farley at San Francisco, 
Calif. (Appendix, 399). 
Address on unemployment at Buffalo Town Hall, delivered 
by (Appendix, 455). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: joint resolution to pro- 
claim October 11, 1938 (see H. J. Res. 510), 201. 
Interstate and foreign commerce: to regulate relative to 
corporations (see bill H. R. 8583), 800. 
Petitions ard papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1310, 1418. 
Societies and associations, 202, 377, 601, 980, 1128, 1310, 1607. 
Remarks by, on 
Business conditions and an economic policy, 101. 
Control of wages-and-hours in industry, 1979, 1980. 
Postal service (Appendix, 259). 
Provision of jobs for aged workers (Appendix, 273). 
Reorganization of the Government aims to extend the civil 
service (Appendix, 284). 
Trans-Pacific air service, 356. 
Wage-and-hour bill, 1698. 
Votes of. See YaA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


MEAT PRODUCTS, statistics relative to exports of, 560. 


MEDALS OF HONOR, award to John Forsythe and Otto Kafka 
(see bill H. R. 8682). 


MEEKS, JAMES A. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
National Housing Act, 1886. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


MEISER, MARY J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8447). 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, amendment to the Constitution fixing 
the terms of office of (see H. J. Res. 514). 

Joint resolution making immediately available an appro- 
priation for mileage for (see H. J. Res. 525*). 

Petition to discharge the Committee on Rules from further 
consideration of House Resolution 312 providing for con- 
sideration of bill (S. 2475) to establish fair labor stand- 
ards in employments, 799, 1300. 

Remarks in House on House Joint Resolution 525 making 
available an appropriation for the payment of mileage to, 
944 


MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL (newspaper), editorial entitled 
“How the Tariff Hurts the Farmer” appearing in (Ap- 
pendix, 300). 


“MEN WANTED,” poem by Thomas H. Howard entitled (Appendix, 
456). 


MERCHANT MARINE. See AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
MERCT RI, STANLEY, relief (see bill H. R. 8401). 


MER)AENTAU RIVER, LA., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of, 19. 








INDEX 





MERRITT, MATTHEW J. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and, joint resolutions introduced by 
Military reservation of Schenectady General Depot, N. Y.: 
to authorize the acquisition of interests in certain lands 
(see bill H. R. 8688), 1417. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 59, 801, 869, 1056, 1211, 1702. 
Votes of. See YeaA-anvb-Nay VOorTEs. 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS,” poem entitled (Appendix, 570). 
MESA MOTORS, INC., relief (see bill H. R. 8787). 
MESSLER CoO., A. C., adjudicate claim of (see bill S. 3005). 
METTS, MILDRED MABEL, pension (see bill S. 3058). 


MEXICO, payment of claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Government of (see bill S. 3104). 
MIAMI CANALS, FLA., report of Secretary of War on survey of, 18. 
MIAMI RIVER, OHIO, survey (see bill H. R. 8689). 
MICHENER, EARL C. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Accomplishments of the special session, 2046. 
Boileau amendment, 1286. 
Committee on Agriculture: filing of report, 378. 
Cotton, 1041. 
Corn, 1171, 1178. 
Dairy industry, 546, 777. 
Disregard of the veterans’ preferred law, 252. 
Expenditures of the Government, 143, 373. 
Extension of remarks, 1699. 
Farm bill, 376, 479, 546, 564, 641, 643, 660, 664, 667, 777, 857, 
862, 866, 1037, 1041, 1095, 1123, 1171, 1178, 1179, 1286. 
Housing bill, 1889. 
Loans on corn, 1034. 
Marketing quotas, 1037. 
National Housing Act, 1874, 1884. 
Neutrality bill, 195. 
Organized labor, 1663, 1664. 
Printing matter in the Record, 1967. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 152, 1399, 1405, 1493, 1506, 1511, 1571, 
1585, 1588, 1663, 1664, 1665, 1801, 1807, 1808, 1820 (Ap- 
pendix, 541). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


MICHIGAN, provide for additional district judge for the State of 
(see bill H. R. 8468). 

Bill to appoint an additional district judge for the eastern 
district of (see bill S. 3084). 

Correspondence between Senator Vandenberg and State 
Highway Commissioner Vanwagoner concerning road ap- 
propriations, 722. 

MIKKALSEN, LARS, relief (see bill S. 3047). 
MIKULENKA, OLLIE ALBERT, relief (see bill S. 3054). 
MILEAGE. See MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 


MILES CITY, MONT., allow certain needy persons to obtain fuel 
from the lands of the agricultural experiment station near 
(see bill S. 3132). 

MILITARY ACADEMY, promote the efficiency and training of cadets 
at (see bill H. R. 8426). 

MILITARY RESERVATIONS, prohibit making of photographs, 
sketches, or maps of (see bill 8. 1485*). 


MILITARY ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART, grant preference in 
Government positions to veterans who have received the 
decoration of (see H. Res. 350). 


MILK AND CREAM, excerpt from a synopsis of the report of Editor 
Coe in the publication entitled “Facts for Farmers” relat- 
ing to, 311. 

Letter from Representative Luecke to W. A. Ayres relative to 
tests made of (Appendix, 345). 

Letter from W. A. Ayres, Chairman, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, relative to the testing of (Appendix, 427). 

Remarks in House relative to estimated production of, 770. 

Table showing average weekly milk consumption per person 
for families spending specified weekly amounts per person 
for foods, 478. 

Table showing how much dairy farmers would receive if 
they were paid subsidies on the same basis as the cotton 
farmers, 485. 

Table showing estimated production of milk on farms, by 
States, 1929-37, 1626. 

MILL AND FACTORY (magazine), article by Hartley W. Barclay 
relative to the Weirton Steel case appearing in, 802 (Ap- 
pendix, 287). 


MILLARD, CHARLES D. (a Representative from New York). 
Resignation as Member of the House of Representatives, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTEs. 
MILLER, ELIZABETH, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8366), 
MILLER, FLORENCE G., pension (see bill S. 3007). 
MILLER, JOHN E. (a Senator from Arkansas). 
Attended, 3. 
Appointed on committee, 499. 
Credentials of, 3. 








MILLER, JOHN E.—Continued. 
Resignation as a Member of the House of Representatives, 57. 
Sworn in, 3 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 437, 440, 1086, 1088, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 
1221, 1222, 1223, 1225, 1226, 1246, 1321, 1425, 1542, 1545, 
1551, 1552, 1560. 
Cotton acreage, 352 
Cotton program, 437, 440. 
Family allotment, 1086. 
Farm bill, 352. 
National emergency, 1221. 
Penalties, 1222, 1225, 1226. 
Producer, 1220, 1226. 
Rice, 1217, 1218, 1219, 1220, 1221, 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MILLIE, FAYE B., relief (see bill S. 3034). 


MILLS, NEWT V. (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Interstate commerce: to make interstate bridges toll free, 
thereby promoting (see bill H. R. 8667), 1211. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 791. 
Farm bill, 643, 690, 791. 
Our agricultural problem (Appendix, 110). 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Territories: 
Alaska—to incur bonded indebtedness by public utility (H. R. 
7827, Rept. 1649), 720. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 
“MINING INDUSTRY'S TAX BURDEN,” address delivered by Sena- 
tor King before the convention of the American Mining 
Congress entitled, 226. 


MINNESOTA, allow the State to bridge the Red River of the North 
(see bills H. R. 8409*, 8623*). 


MINNESOTA FARM CONFERENCE BOARD, telegram relative to the 
proposed purchase of Pacific Northwest white wheat re- 
ceived from, 1648 

Text of the report of, 1756. 

MINTON, SHERMAN (a Senator from Indiana). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Hon. Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of War, 
at the annual dinner of the Indiana Department of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association, Indianapolis, Ind. (Appendix, 
355). 

Address by Jesse H. Jones before New York Southern Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on December 3, 1937 (Appen- 
dix, 447). 

Address by Wayne C. Taylor, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, at New York City, on the subject “The Federal 
Budget and the National Welfare” (Appendix, 466). 

Article by James G. Wingo concerning the Philippine 
independence question (Appendix, 90). 

Article from the New York Times dealing with a survey of 
business conditions in the United States by Fred Y. Presley 
(Appendix, 545). 

Editorial from the Washington Times entitled “Redealing the 
New Deal” (Appendix, 356). 

Radio address by Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, entitled 
“Shall the President Apply the Neutrality Act in the Sino- 
Japanese Conflict?” (Appendix, 96). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Additional judge for the seventh judicial circuit: for ap- 
pointment of (see bill S. 3020), 60. 

General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: joint resolution to pro- 
claim October 11, 1938 (see S. J. Res. 230), 721. 

Motor vehicles: to investigate the policies employed by 
manufacturers in distributing (see S. J. Res. 229), 721. 

Remarks by, on 

A statement of principles and objectives, 1934, 1935. 

Agricultural relief, 803, 826, 829, 830, 881, 915, 1143, 1630. 

Antilynching bill, 78, 84. 

Child labor—proposed constitutional amendment, 1927. 

Dairying, 1630. 

Farm legislation, 345. 

No quorum, 59, 103. 

Power development on Yadkin River, N. C., 1419. 

opinion of Commission in the matter of declaration of 
intention, Carolina Aluminum Co., Docket No. 
Di—135, 1419, 1420. 

Prevention of and punishment for lynching, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27. 

Prudent investment as rate base of utilities, 507. 

Railroad finances, 1919, 1923. 

Reading matter into the Record, 126. 

Sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay, 1365. 

Surplus commodities, 829. 

Undistributed-profits tax, 84, 1143. 

Wheat, 915. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MISKOV, NIKOLA, relief (see bill H. R. 8630). 


2787): to amend, 1222, 1225, 1321. 


1222, 1223, 1225, 1226. 
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MISSISSIPPI, provide for three judicial districts for the State of 
(see bill S. 3139) 
Table showing percentage change from 1937 county cotton 
quota by allotting acreage on basis of cropland on cotton 
farms in, 1426 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, authorize the city of Rock Island, Ill, to 
construct a bridge across (see bill H. R. 8466) 
MISSOURI, remarks in House relative to allotment of cotton to 
(Appendix, 316). 
MITCHELL, ALBA C., relief (see bill H. R. 8544). 
MITCHELL, ARTHUR W. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Civil Service Commission and its attitude toward Negro 
applicants (Appendix, 476). 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 

MITCHELL, C. A. (president, Stemming District Tobacco Associa- 
tion), telegram relative to exemption from tax or penalty 
of excess dark tobacco to be manufactured into fertilizer 
received from, 1616. 

MITCHELL, JOHN R. (a Representative from Tennessee). 

Attended, 8 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 647, 669 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1688 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 

MITCHELL, MARGARET (author of Gone with the Wind), edi- 

torial relative to the loss of a certain suit brought against 

a Dutch publisher by, 1255 

P., telegram relative to the action of the Idaho State 

Grange in connection with the soil-conservation program, 

803 

MOEN, ABEL, relief (see bill S. 3047) 

MOHAWK COAL CO., relief bill H. R. 8371) 
MONETARY CONTROL, address delivered by James H 
well on the subject of (Appendix, 491) 
“MONETARY POLICIFS,” letter to the President from the Com- 

mittee for the Nation entitled (Appendix, 46) 
MONEY, regulate the value of the dollar (see bill S 
sill to repeal authority to the President to 
amounts of greenbacks (see bill H. R. 8335) 
Bill to provide for a census of idle money 
8506). 
Bill to restore to Congress the sole power to issue 
H. R. 8585) 
Excerpt from Senate Report 1295 on bill (S 
to money and prices, 405. 
Remarks in House relative to the bill (H. R. 8506) to provide 
for taking a census of idle money (Appendix, 567) 
Statement by Henry Ford on the subject of, 362. 
MONOPOLIES. See Trusts 
MONOPOLISTIC CONTROL IN INDUSTRY, letter from President 


MIX, G 


(see 


R. Crom- 


3013) 


issue certain 


(see bill H. R 
(see bill 


2787) relative 


Roosevelt relative to recommendations for suppression of 
(Appendix, 318). 
MONTANA, authorize appointment of additional judge for the 


district of (see bill H. R. 8676) 


MOONEY, TOM, address delivered by Dudley Nichols concerning 
the case of (Appendix, 309). 

Remarks in Senate relative to the unauthorized use of 
letterheads of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary by 
lobbyists working for vindication of, 1618. 

Remarks in House and editorials relative to imprisonment of 
(Appendix, 191). 

MOORE, A. HARRY (a Senator from New Jersey). 
Present, 202. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
O’Brien, Agnes K.: to pay (see S. Res. 199), 265. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAy VorTE=s. 
MOREELL, BEN, report of the Committee on 
Senate on nomination of, 456 


Naval Affairs in 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C., remarks in Senate relative to unemploy- 
ment in, 80. 
MORGAN, JAMES, article entitled “FPF. D. and Congress on a 


Teeterboard” written by (Appendix, 539). 
MORGANTON, N. C., newspaper article relative to the cal 
of the National Guard of, 71 
MORGENTHAU, HENRY (Secretary of the Treasury), address on 
the subject of Federal spending delivered by (Appendix, 3). 
MORMON CRICKETS, amend act making available certain appro- 
priations for the control of (see S. J. Res. 232). 


MOSER, GUY L. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937 (Appendix, 430). 
Civil-service system, 1274. 
Farm bill, 1274. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
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MOSIER, HAROLD G. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Social Security Act: to amend certain sections of (see bill 
H. R. 8648), 1127. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NAY VOTES. 


MOTION PICTURES, remarks in House relative to child actors in, 
1779. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE, motion in House to dis- 
charge the Committee on Rules from further considera- 
tion of House Resolution 165 making a special order of 
House Joint Resolution 199 for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide for a refer- 
endum on war, 1516, 1517, 1518. 

Petition signed by 218 Members to discharge the Committee 
on Rules from further consideration of House Resolution 
312 providing for consideration of bill S. 2475 to establish 
fair labor standards in employments, 799, 1300. 


MOTORBOATS, letter from the Secretary of Commerce transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation relative to, 1907, 1984. 


MOTOR VEHICLES, prohibit false transportation charges in con- 
nection with the sale of (see bill H. R. 8737). 
Joint resolution to investigate distribution and sale of (see 
S. J. Res. 229). 
MOTT, JAMES W. (a Representative from Oregon). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
National housing (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1876. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
McCracken, Clara A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8493), 327. 
Oregon: to aid in providing a permanent mooring place for 
the battleship (see bills H. R. 8686, 8750), 1417, 1841. 
Oregon: to grant an easement with respect to certain lands 
for highway purposes to the State of (see bill H. R. 8624), 
979 
Siuslaw National Forest, Oreg.: to add certain lands to (see 
bill H. R, 8640), 1055. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 702. 
Federal housing, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1876. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1471, 1486, 1491, 1585, 1597, 1778, 
1790, 1791. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


MOUTON, ROBERT L. (a Representative from Louisiana). 
Attended, 8 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


MULDER, FRANK, relief (see bill H. R. 8539). 


MULLINS, ALDA DUFFIELD, AND OTHERS, amend act for relief 
of (see bills S. 3065; H. R. 8515). 


MUNDEN, JOSE, relief (see bill H. R. 8634). 


MURDOCK, ABE (a Representative from Utah). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Railroad: to grant right to cut timber in national forests for 
construction between certain points in Colorado and Utah 
of (see bill H. R. 8625), 979. 
Remarks by, on 
Graveyard shifts, 1774. 
Metal-mining industry, 1774. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 2308, 2309. 
Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTES. 


MURDOCK, JOHN R. (a Representative from Arizona). 
Attended, 8. 
Wages-and-hours bill—time and a half for the graveyard 
shifts (Appendix, 496). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 794, 855, 1041. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Credits to taxpayers: to authorize under title IX of the 
Social Security Act for contributions to State unemploy- 
ment funds (see bill H. R. 8779), 2052. 
Mesa Motors, Inc.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8787), 2052. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 786, 790, 1041, 1042. 
Agricultural program (Appendix, 153). 
Correction of proposed amendment, 582. 
Dairy industry, 779. 
Farm bill, 487, 581, 583, 718, 776, 779, 786, 790, 795, 855, 1041, 
1042, 1206. 
Farm bill and greater taxes (Appendix, 339). 
Keep us out of war (Appendix, 158). 
Labor-saving devices, 323, 325. 
Patent system, 325. 
Permission to address the House, 324. 
Surpluses, 1206. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1604, 1695, 1774. 
Votes of. See Yrea-aND-Nay VOTES. 
MURDOCK, VICTOR (former Representative from Kansas). 
Editorial from the Wichita (Kans.) Daily Eagle entitled 
“Wallace’s Speech”: editor in chief of paper (Appendix, 
254). 
MURPHY, FRANK (Governor of Michigan), statement on the sub- 
ject of labor disputes submitted by (Appendix, 211). 


MURPHY, JOHN JOSEPH, relief (see bill H. R. 8362). 
Report of the Committee on Military Affairs in Senate on 
nomination of, 2024. 


MURRAH, JANE, relief (see bill H. R. 8480). 


MURRAY, JAMES E. (a Senator from Montana). 
Attended, 3. 
Addresses by the President at Havre and Fort Peck, Mont. 
(Appendix, $1). 
Radio address by Boake Carter on the subject of Federal 
control of water pollution (Appendix, 463). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1520, 1655. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Emergency outbreaks of insect pests: to amend joint reso- 
lution making funds available for control of (see S. J. 
Res. 232), 802. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1655. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


MURRAY, LAURA, pension (see bill H. R. 8710). 


MURRAY, LOWELL THOMAS, article relative to forest conserva- 
tion in the State of Washington written by (Appendix 
500). 

MUTUAL SECURITY, statement by Albert Deane on the subject 
of (Appendix, 368). 

MYERS, W. I. (Governor of the Farm Credit Administration), let- 
ter relative to the marketing of wool written by, 2024. 

NANTAHALA RIVER, N. C., remarks in Senate relative to the pro- 
posed construction of a dam in, 82. 

NARCOTIC DRUGS, amend act to deport aliens for violation of 
laws relating to (see bill H. R. 8562). 

NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY, provide for the administration and 
maintenance of (see bill S. 3125). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, article from 
the New Republic entitled “The N. A. M. Through the 
Ages” (Appendix, 560). 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS, statement 
and letter written by Representative Celler making certain 
charges against (Appendix, 224). 

NATIONAL AVIATION DAY, designating May 28, 1938, as (see 
H. J. Res. 500). 


NATIONAL BITUMINOUS COAL COMMISSION, annual report of 
the office of consumers’ counsel of, 19, 22. 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting the 
annual report of (H. Doc. 396), 60, 102. 
Remarks in House relative to, 253. 
Resolution of inquiry relative to (see S. Res. 200). 
Resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate 
(see S. Res. 202). 
Resolutions authorizing an investigation of (see H. Res. 
361, 373). 
NATIONAL CEMETERIES, encourage visitation of (see bills 
S. 3066; H. R. 8599). 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON UNEMPLOYMENT, creation of (see 
bill H. R. 8775). 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO VINDICATE TOM MOONEY, remarks 
in Senate relative to, 1613. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF MAYORS. See Mayors’ CONFERENCE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE, communications relative to 
the fair labor standards bill received from (Appendix, 
405). 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, letter relative to the wages- 
and-hours bill received from (Appendix, 476). 

Resolution remonstrating against the wages-and-hours bill 
(Appendix, 182). 

NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
letter relative to the wages-and-hours bill received from 
(Appendix, 476). 

Letter relative to the agricultural relief bill received from, 
1629. 

Resolution remonstrating against the wages-and-hours bill 
(Appendix, 182). 

NATIONAL DEFENSE, address over the radio delivered by Rep- 
resentative Jenckes on the subject of national defense 
through patriotic education (Appendix, 536). 

Address over the radio delivered by Maple T. Harl, national 
commander, Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, on the subject of (Appendix, 340). 

Bills to aid (see bills S. 3038; H. R. 8523). 

NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, program concerning farm legisla- 
tion adopted at the Oklahoma City (Okla.) convention 
of, 500. 

Telegram relative to parity prices and parity income under 
the pending farm bill, 1104. 

Telegram relative to the proposed purchase of Pacific 
Northwest white wheat received from, 1648. 

NATIONAL GRANGE, letter relative to the wages-and-hours bill 
received from (Appendix, 476). 

ram concerning farm legislation adopted at the Harris- 
burg (Pa.) convention of, 499. 











NATIONAL GRANGE—Continued. 
Resolution remonstrating against the wages-and-hours bill 
(Appendix, 182). 
Statement relating to the farm bill (H. R. 8505) submitted 
by, 588 (Appendix, 262). 
NATIONAL GUARD, address delivered by Representative Snyder 
at Montgomery, Ala., on the subject of (Appendix, 7). 
NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, amendments in Senate to bill (H. R. 
8730), to amend, 1987. 
Article by Representative Spence relative to the bill (H. R. 
6929), to amend (Appendix, 240). 
Bills to amend (see bills S. 3055; H. R. 8520, 8579, 8730*). 
Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 8730), to amend, 1835, 1842, 
1844, 1847, 1866, 1889, 1891, 2038 (528, 531, 536, 539, 585, 
596). 
Remarks in Senate on bill (H. R. 8730), to amend, 1987. 
Text of bill (H. R. 8730) to amend, 1987. 


NATIONAL INCOME, statistics relative to, 530. 

NATIONAL INCOME AVAILABLE FOR LIVING, statistics relative 
to, 1537. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT, remarks in House relative 
to, 152. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, address delivered by 


Charles Fahy concerning operations of (Appendix, 446) .¢ 
Correspondence relative to the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers (Appendix, 201). 
Newspaper articles relative to criticism by the magazine 
Mill and Factory directed against, 802, 1146 (Appendix, 
287) 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 802, 1145 
Remarks in House relative to (Appendix, 307). 
Resolution to investigate conduct of (see S. Res. 207). 
Resolution to appoint a special committee to investigate the 
conduct of (see H. Res. 374). 
Statement concerning the action of the courts on decisions 
of (Appendix, 543). 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD, 
(Appendix, 624). 
NATIONAL PARK AIRWAYS, INC., letter from the Secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, relative to profits on 
air-mail contracts derived by, 22. 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, extend authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant leases and permits to lands and build- 
ings under jurisdiction of (see bills S. 3025; H. R. 8772). 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting the 
draft of # proposed bill relative to the granting of priv- 
ileges, leases, and permits to all lands and buildings under 
the jurisdiction of, 19, 22. 
NATIONAL RED CROSS. See AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross. 
NATIONAL RESOURCES, amendment in Senate to bill (H. R. 7365) 
to provide for regional conservation of, 1909. 
Remarks in House on bill (H. R. 7365) to provide for 
regional conservation and development of (Appendix, 597). 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, letter 
relative to the housing program received from, 2011. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, letter from the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution transmitting the annual report of, 898. 
Resolution to print the annual report of (see S. Res. 208*). 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Mr. Lodge appointed 
in Senate to be a consulting trustee of, 155. 
NATIONAL WHEAT PROGRAM, address over the radio delivered by 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, relative to 
(Appendix, 163). 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, remarks in House relative 
to, 2043. 


“NATION FINDS GENEROUS SUPPLY OF PRESIDENTIAL TIM- 
BER,” article by Lucy Salamanca, entitled (Appendix, 
326). 


“NATIONS AND NIGHTSHIRTS,” address delivered by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, entitled (Appendix, 383). 

NATURAL-BORN CITIZENS, decision of the district court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia relative to the 
birthright of (Appendix, 116). 

NATURAL RESOURCES, address over the radio delivered by Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, on conservation of, 
(Appendix, 114, 135). 

Article by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, relative 
to conservation of (Appendix, 187). 

NATURALIZATION, provide for deportation of certain naturalized 
citizens (see bill H. R. 8349). 

NAVAL RESERVATIONS, prohibit making of photographs, sketches, 
or maps of (see bill S. 1485*). 

NAVY, address over the radio delivered by Representative Kee 

urging the necessity for an adequate navy for na- 
tional defense (Appendix, 228). 
Assistant surgeons: bill to amend act to authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint 100 acting (see bill S. 3120). 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend act authorizing 
the appointment of acting, 1310. 


remarks in House relative to 
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NAVY—Continued. 

Emergency officers: bill to continue retirement pay for those 
disabled during the World War (see bill H. R. 8176*) 

Enlisted men: bill to amend pay schedules of (see bill H.R 
8470). 

——— bill to adjust the pay of (see bill H. R. 8782) 

—— bill to amend act relative to payment of commuted 
rations of (see bill S. 3148). 

——— letter frcm the Secretary of the Navy transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to amend act relative 
payment of commuted rations of, 1905 
bills to amend act to regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the line (see 
bills H. R. 8663, 8764). 

———— letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting the 

draft of a proposed amendment to bill (H. R. 6703) 
to amend act to give wartime rank to retired, 978. 
NAVY CROSS, award to Arthur F. Anders (see bill S. 3152). 


NAVY DAY, address over the radio delivered by Representative 
Carlson on (Appendix, 550). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Spence 
on (Appendix, 147) 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. See also SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Navy transmitting the an- 
nual report of purchases of aircraft and 
accessories, 19, 22 

Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 

NAY, KENNETAS L., pension (see bill H. R. 8684). 


NAZI-ISM, affidavits sworn to by certain persons in St. Louis, Mo., 
denying alleged connection with Nazi organizations, 1961 
Article from the New York Evening Post relative to a Nazi 
meeting in New York (Appendix, 252) 
Remarks in House relative to, 1961, 2030, 2035. 
NEBRASKA, remarks in House relative to agricultural conditions in 
the Third Congressional District of (Appendix, 77) 
NEELY, MATTHEW M. (a Senator from West Virginia). 
Address of Hon. J. F. T. O’Connor on the occasion of the 
unveiling of bust of John Marshall (Appendix, 546). 
Present, 59. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Act for relief of Harry Bryand and others: to amend (see 
bill S. 3065), 421. 
Amonette, Jr., William Luther: 
205. 
Grafton, W. Va.: to authorize the acquisition of land for 
cemetery purposes in the vicinity of (see bill S. 3026), 105. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1560. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. ’ 
NEGRO AND UNIONISM, address delivered by Representative 
Shannon at Kansas City, Mo., on the subject of (Ap- 
pendix, 190). 
NEGROES. See COLORED PEOPLE. 


NEIBAUR, THOMAS C., promote and retire in the Army (see bill 
S. 3019). 
“NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT AND PROTECTION,” article by 
Charles F. Lewis entitled, 2020. 
NELSON, JOHN L., letter relative to the Minnesota farm conference 
program received from, 1756. 
NELSON, WILLIAM L. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 564, 642, 649, 651, 659, 1095, 1167, 1168. 
Loans on corn, 1095. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 
NETHERY, RACHEL AND ETHEL, relief (see bill H. R. 8645). 
NEUHELLER, ERNESTINE HUBER, relief (see bill S. 2710*) 
NEUTRALITY, address over the radio delivered by Senator Thomas 
of Utah relative to the Neutrality Act and the Sino-Japa- 
nese conflict (Appendix, 96) 


to 


Officers 


aeronautical 


1560. 


for relief (see bill S. 3033), 


. 


Joint resolution to authorize the President to enforce (see 
H. J. Res. 509). 

Remarks in House relative to, 91, 261, 365, 1416 (Appendix, 
423). 


Remarks in House relative to declaring the neutrality law in 
effect against Japan and China, 197, 261 

Remarks in House relative to embargoes against 
nations, 313. 

Resolution requesting the President to enforce neutrality in 


belligerent 


connection with the Chinese-Japanese conflict (see H. Res 
351). 

NEUTRALITY ACT OF 1935, amend (see S. J. Res. 228; H. J. Res 
527, 536). 


NEUTRALITY ACT OF 1937, repeal (see bills H. R. 8733, 8765) 
Remarks in House relative to (Appendix, 589) 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS, article concerning the wages-and- 
hours bill appearing in (Appendix 311) 
Article relative to F. H. A. loans made by the Prospect 


Park National Bank appearing in (Appendix, 539). 
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DEAL, address over the radio delivered by Representative 
Fisn relative to the effect on the stock market of policies 
of (Appendix, 52). 

Article from the Charlotte (N. C.) Daily Observer relative to 
an alleged drive against (Appendix, 436). 

Editorial from the Washington Times on the subject of 
(Appendix, 356). 

NEW ENGLAND COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY, tables showing 
the number of wage earners employed in, 1473. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., authorize coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the colony of (see bills S. 3156; H. R. 8716). 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA., provide for a term of court at (see bill 
H. R. 8402). 

NEW REPUBLIC (magazine), article entitled “The N. A. M 
Through the Ages” appearing in (Appendix, 560). 
NEWSPAPERS, remarks in House relative to labor peace in press- 

rooms of, 1241. 

Statements by Senator Berry and James G. Stahlman rela- 
tive to labor peace in pressrooms of, 1242. 

NEW SWEDEN. See PENNSYLVANIA. 

NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS FOR THE MAJORITY PARTY, list of, 
2041. 

NEW YORK (City), address over the radio delivered by Walter 

Fairchild relative to the land racket in (Appendix, 510). 

Communication from the Chamber of Commerce of the 


Borough of Queens on the subject of business recovery, 
1960. 


Resolution adopted by the Board of Trade on the subject 
of agricultural legislation, 104. 
Statistics relative to the Postal Service in (Appendix, 566). 
NEW YORK (State), allow the State to bridge the Delaware River 
(see bill S. 3149). 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS, editorial relative to conditions in 
China appearing in (Appendix, 511). 
NEW YORK EVENING POST (newspaper), article relative to a 
Nazi meeting in New York appearing in (Appendix, 252). 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (newspaper), articles on the sub- 
ject of a third term for President appearing in (Appendix, 
137). 
Article concerning the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Weirton Steel Co. appearing in (Appendix, 292). 


NEW YORK STATE GRANGE, telegram relative to the unconsti- 
tutionality of the farm bill (S. 2787) received from, 1642. 


NEW YORK TIMES (newspaper), editorial relative to Vice Presi- 
dent John Nance Garner appearing in (Appendix, 187). 
Editorial entitled “America’s Aloofness” appearing in (Ap- 
pendix, 229). 
Editorial entitled “Recovery vs. the Wage Bill” appearing in 
(Appendix, 452). 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM (newspaper), editorial relative 
to the antilynching bill appearing in (Appendix, 134). 

NIAGARA FALLS NATIONAL PARK, N. Y., provide for establish- 
ment of (see bills H. R. 873b, 8736). 


NICHOLS, DUDLEY, address concerning the case of Tom Mooney 
delivered by (Appendix, 309). 


NICHOLS, JACK (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1602. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Hill, Hon. Robert P.: motion for adoption of resolution on 
the death of, 18. 
resolution on the death, 18. 
Rules X and XI of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives: to amend (see H. Res. 362, 363), 1417. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton acreage, 784. 
Farm bill, 784, 1026, 1105. 
Hill, Hon. Robert P.: tribute to the late, 18. 
Wages-and-hours discharge petition, 324, 1602. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
NICHOLS, SAMUEL J. (late a Representative from South Caro- 
lina). 
Death of, 356. 
Tribute to the memory of (Appendix, 218). 
NOBEL PEACE PRIZE, letter from the Secretary of State relative 
to proposal of candidates for, 1350, 1417. 
NOGUCHI, HIDEYO, speech delivered by Representative Sirovich, 
May 24, 1928, relative to the death of (Appendix, 477). 
NOMINATIONS. See Executive NOMINATIONS AND CONFIRMATIONS. 
NONNENBERG, MARGARET B., relief (see bill H. R. 8567). 
NONSPECULATIVE MARKET FOR FARM PRODUCTS, address over 
the radio delivered by Ernest D. MacDougall on the sub- 
ject of (Appendix, 281). 


NORFOLK DAILY NEWS, remarks in House relative to the radio 
station WJAG sponsored by (Appendix, 591). 
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NEW 


NORRIS, GEORGE W. (a Senator from Nebraska). 
Attended, 3. 
Appointed conferee, 1768. 
Article by Clark Foreman, P. W. A. Power Division, on the 
Widest Use of Electric Power (Appendix, 186). 
Article by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, from the New York Times, 
dealing with conservation phases of the Government's 
power program (Appendix, 187). 
Article by John C. Page, published in the Reclamation Era, 
entitled “The Challenge of the Drought” (Appendix, 415). 
Article from the Washington Evening Star commenting on 
the conferences between the President and utility officials 
(Appendix, 206). 
Radio address by Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney on Economic 
Freedom—the Essential Basis of Prosperity (Appendix, 
162). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1370. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 520, 526, 726, 727, 728, 820, 872, 904, 905, 
930, 985, 987, 1011, 1012, 1139, 1140, 1141, 1219, 1322, 
1353, 1368, 1370, 1371, 1372, 1439, 1441, 1445, 1451, 
1453, 1641, 1649, 1653, 1709, 1710, 1714, 1715, 1729, 
1768. 
committee hearings on bill for, 904, 905. 
Antilynching bill, 161, 163. 
Appropriations, 1446, 1451. 
Cotton, 1649. 
Crop insurance, 1370, 1371, 1372. 
Ever-normal granary, 1011, 1012. 
Farm legislation, 161, 163, 330, 347, 403. 
Foreign debt, 403. 
Graduated payments, 1353. 
Increase in freight rates, 1923. 
Livestock, 1439. 
Marketing quota, 1011. 
National housing program, 1994, 1998, 2014, 
Parity payments, 930, 1451. 
Poultry, 1439. 
Producer, 1220. 
Railroad finances, 1923. 
Referendum, 1139, 1140, 1141. 
Regional research laboratories, 1729. 
Rice, 1220. 
T. V. A., 161. 
Tobacco, 1322. 
Votes of. See YEa-aND-Nay VOTEs. 


NORTH DAKOTA, allow the State to bridge the Red River of the 
North (see bills H. R. 8409*, 8623*). 


NORTH MISSISSIPPI OIL MILLS OF HOLLY SPRINGS, relief of 
stockholders of (see bill H. R. 8365). 


NORTH NEW RIVER, FL4., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of, 18. 


NORTHWEST FARMERS’ UNION LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, tele- 
gram relative to the proposed purchase of Pacific North- 
west white wheat received from, 1648. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY, address delivered by Representative 
Bates at Ipswich, Mass., in commemoratiou of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the starting of the 
covered-wagon trip to settle (Appendix, 272). 

Remarks in House relative to commemorating the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of (Ap- 
pendix, 273). 

NORTON, MARY T. (a Representative from New Jersey). 

Attended, 8. 

Appointed teller, 1599, 1604, 1779, 1784, 1801, 1829. 

Letter from William Green on the subject of the wage-and- 
hour bill published in the New York Herald Tribune ad- 
dressed to (Appendix, 267). 

Letter from William Green, president of American Federation 
of Labor, relating to the fair labor standards bill, ad- 
dressed to (Appendix, 175). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1511, 1572, 1580. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

Adjourn: to, 1416, 1517, 1605, 1701. 

Call of the House, 1463. 

Close of debate, 1599, 1675, 1787, 1803, 1809, 1813, 1817, 1819, 
1821, 1825, 1828, 1832, 1834. 

Committee of the Whole, 1390, 1463, 1570. 1660, 1772. 

Committee on Labor. of the House: authorizing the printing 
of additional copies of bills providing for the establish- 
ments in and affecting interstate commerce for the use of 
.(see H. Res. 360), 262. 

Remarks by, on 

Child labor, 1783. 

Extension of remarks: five legislative days, 1415. 

Farm bill, 697. 

Hours-and-wages bill: petition to discharge Committee on 
Rules, 1385, 1886, 1388, 1389, 1390, 1395, 1397, 1400, 1401, 
1406, 1407, 1411, 1414, 1415. 

Labor Standards Board, 1789. 

No quorum, 1385. 











NORTON, MARY T.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 





Wages-and-hours bill, 99, 357, 362, 1463, 1464, 1465, 1468, 1471, 
1475, 1476, 1478, 1485, 1491, 1497, 1504, 1505, 1507, 1509, 1510, 
1570, 1571, 1572, 1580, 1585, 1590, 1599, 1600, 1604, 1663, 1665, 
1673, 1675, 1679, 1680, 1681, 1683, 1687, 1691, 1694, 1696, 1699, 
1773, 1775, 1776, 1779, 1782, 1783, 1784, 1785, 1787, 1789, 1790, 
1799, 1800, 1803, 1805, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1817, 1819, 1824, 1827, 
1834. 

Votes of. See YEA-aNpD-Nay VOTEs. 
NYE, GERALD P. (a Senator from North Dakota). 
Attended, 3. 
Article from the Washington Herald of November 16, 1937, 


entitled, “Senate Acts Today on Schulz Ouster—Shep- 
pard Will Demand Reinstatement of Library Official,” 26 
Article from the Washington Post of November 16, 1937, 





entitled “Schulz Dismissal from Library Stirs Congress— 
Senator Sheppard to Introduce Resolution Asking Rein- 


statement of Official,” 26 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1758. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fargo, N. Dak.: granting an easement over a certain tract of 
land (see bill S. 3081), 721. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1235, 1236, 1237, 1239. 
———letter from Mr. George A. Hormel, president of th¢ 
great packing works at Austin, Minn. (exhibit B), 
1237, 1241. 
British Imperial War Council report, 1247. 
Collection agencies, 1239. 
H. O. L. C. foreclosures, 1239. 
Parity, 1235, 1236, 1237. 
Wheat, 1235, 1236, 1237. 
article relating to (exhibit A), 1236, 1239. 
- clippings from Northwest newspapers revealing predic- 
tions made by the Department of Agriculture relative 
to production of, letter relative to, 1238. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 
OAK CREEK, MD., report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. Doc. 
413), 583. 
O'BRIEN, AGNES K.., relief (see Res. 199*). 
O’BRIEN, GEORGE D. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Buck, Floyd F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8697), 1417. 
Votes of. See YrEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
O’BRIEN, THOMAS J. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Herlins, Oskar: for relief (see bill H. R. 8481), 263. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
O’CONNELL, JERRY J. (a Representative from Mov.tana). 
Attended, 8 
Correspondence between 26 Members of Congress and Mayor 
Hague, of Jersey City, N. J., relative to labor (Appendix, 
403). 
Editorial from the New York Times which deplores the atti- 
tude of Mayor Frank Hague regarding the suppression of 
civil liberties in Jersey City (Appendix, 515). 
Editorials regarding labor conditions in Jersey City, N. J 
Appendix, 485). 








s. 


Editorials from the Baltimore Sun and the Portland Ore- 
gonian relative to freedom of Tom Mooney (Appendix, 
191). 


Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1832. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Export of arms: joint resolution to amend joint resolution 
providing for the prohibition of (see H. J. Res. 527), 1055. 
Federal works program: to provide for the continuation and 
expansion of (see bill H. R. 8348), 20. 
Remarks by, on 
Business conditions, 307. 
Business recession (Appendix, 84). 
Davey, Gov. Martin L., Ohio’s champion labor hater (Appen- 
dix, 393). 
Wages-and-hours legislation, 318. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
O’CONNELL, JOHN M. (a Representative from Rhode Island). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Aircraft and the merchant marine (Appendix, 345). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 

O'CONNOR, J. F. T. (Comptroller of the Currency), address deliv- 
ered at the unveiling of the bust of John Marshall at 
Huntington, W. Va., by (Appendix, 546). 

O'CONNOR, JAMES F. (a Representative from Montana). 

Attended, 8. 
Radio address relative to the working of the pending farm 
legislation as applied to wheat delivered by (Appendix, 
583) . 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 791, 837. 
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O'CONNOR, JAMES F.—Continued 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 














Additional judge: to authorize the appointment of for the 
United States District Court for Montana (see | H 
8676), 1310 

Fergus County, Mont.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8672 211. 

Remarks by, on 

Acrea allotment, 791 

Agricult 11 surpluses, 1200 

Parm bill, 644, 667, 791, 1096, 1200 

Federal Housing Act, 1845, 1850, 1853, 1854, 1856, 1882 

Loans on corn, 1096 
heat, 1200 

Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VorTEs 

O'CONNOR, JOHN J. (a Representative from New York). 

Attende 8 

Addre of Hon. James A. Farley at the dedication of the 
Church Street Postal Annex and Federal Buildi1 g in New 
York City (Appendix, 565) 

Letter from James E. Van Zandt relative he I ow 

mendment for war referendum to (Appe1 x 485) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by _ 

Taxation: to provide emergency relief from (see H. J. Res. 

524), 800 
Motions and resolution fered by 

Hour of meeting of the House of Representatives (see H. Res 

+f ) 

Pre us question, 1850 

Remarks by, on 

Accomplishments of the special session, 2046. 

Adjournment over, 12. 

Committee on Banking and Currency, 1385. 

Discharge petition, 1517 i 

Farley, Hon. James A., 1960 

Farm bill, 1843 

Federal Housing Act, 1770, 1842, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1888 

Freight rates, 1976 

General leave for extension, 1905 

Housing bill, 2039 

Joint resolution to provide emergency relief from taxa- 
tion for 1937 (text), 798 

Meeting of Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 88. 

Nazi activities, 2037 

Order of business, 134, 290, 1905 

Permission to address the House, 134. 

Rules Committee, 152 

Wages-and-hours bill, 89, 289, 1414, 1572, 1578, 1580. 1526 

1587, 1593, 1680, 1819, 1834 , 

- petition to discharge Committee on Rules, 1385, 1386. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Rules: 

National Housing Act (Rept. 1656, H. Res. 384), 1770 

Resolution for consideration of H. R. 8730, National Hous- 
ing Act (H. Res. 384, Rept. 1656), 1841 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VorTES 

O’DAY, CAROLINE (a Representative from New York) 

Attended, 8 

Radio address on the peace outlook delivered on Armistice 
Day by (Appendix, 119) 

Remarks by, on 

Child labor, 1693 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1693, 1776 (Appendix, 490). 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VoTES 

O'HARA, FRANKEL, telegram urging rejection by the Senate of 
the copyri treaty received from, 1659 

O’HARRA, WILLIAM G., relief (see bill H. R. 8416). 

OHIO, provide for additional district judge for the State of (see 
bill H. R. 8468). 

OIL AND GAS, extend certain prospecting permits for (see bill 
H. R. 8435) 

OIL INDUSTRY, address delivered by Representative Biermann 
in Chicago, Ill., relative to production and marke z of 
petroleum (Appendix, 234) 

Editorial from Saturday Evening Post entitled “No M 
Gushers,” 925. 

OKLAHOMA, memorial of legislature urging relief of William 
(Bill) Tilghman, 20, 22 

OLD DOMINION MARINE RAILWAY CORPORATION, relief (see 
bill H. R. 8671). 

O'LEARY, JOHN F. L., relief (see bill H. R. 8513) 

OLIVER, GRACE M., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8617). 

OLIVER, JAMES C. (a Representative from Maine). 

Attended, 8 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VoTES 

OLSEN, SVERRE, relief (see bill S. 3047) 

O’MAHONEY, JOSEPH C. (a Senator from Wyoming). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by Assistant Attorney General Robert H. Jackson 
on the subject of Consumer Protection by Government, 
before the Consumers’ National Federation, New York 


City (Appendix, 419). 
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66 INDEX 


O’MAHONEY, JOSEPH C.—Continued. 

Address by William B. Warner, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers on Federal incorporation 
(Appendix, 573). 

Radio address on Economic Freedom, the Essential Basis 
of Prosperity, delivered by (Appendix, 162). 

Radio address on the subject of a Federal incorporation 
law delivered by (Appendix, 572). 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 586, 1070, 1419, 
1442, 1637. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Commodity Exchange Act: to amend (see bill S. 3105), 981. 

Corporations: to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
relative to (see bill S. 3072), 494, 495. 

Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotments, 1007, 1008. 

Agricultural relief, 917, 1003, 1007, 1008, 1009, 1010, 1011, 
1064, 1065, 1067, 1070, 1071, 1072, 1336, 1337, 1339, 1420, 
1442, 1447, 1448, 1457, 1535, 1536, 1538, 1539, 1540, 1622, 
1623, 1636, 1637, 1638, 1640, 1763. 

Agricultural surpluses, 1064, 1065. 

Amendment of law relating to postmaster appointments, 
721 

Appropriations, 1448. 

Child labor—proposed constitutional amendment, 1926, 1927. 

Corn, 1071, 1072. 

Dairy industry, 1003, 1004. 

Ever-normal granary, 1010. 

Extension of civil service to postmasters, 892. 

- report (No. 1296) and minority views (text), 892. 

Farm legislation, 335, 336, 337, 338, 414. 

Limitation of appropriation, 1457. 

Livestock, 414, 1067, 1622. 

Marketing quotas, 1064, 1070, 1071, 1073. 

National charters for national commerce, 494. 

National housing program, 2002. 

letter from Dewey H. Jones, Provident Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association of Casper, Wyo., 2002. 

Order of business, 207. 

Parity payments, 1447. 

Purchasing power of the people, 1011. 

Regulation of production and marketing of sugar—treaty, 
890 

Sugar treaty, 1447, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 
1955 

Surplus commodities, 917. 

Use of letterheads of Senate Committee on the Judiciary— 
National Committee to Vindicate Tom Mooney, 1613, 1614. 

Wool and the proposed trade agreement with the United 

Kingdom, 2022. 
- -cofrespondence with the Department of State, 2022. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
O'MALLEY, THOMAS (a Representative from Wisconsin). 

Attended, 8. 

Radio address relative to the worker over 40, delivered by 
(Appendix, 88). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

American security markets: regulating trading and securi- 
ties listed by foreign traders in (see bill H. R. 8739), 1701. 

Individuals seeking positions in the executive branch of the 
Government: relating to age limit of (see bill H. R. 8390), 
59 

Philippine Islands: joint resolution to provide for the im- 
mediate and complete independence of (see H. J. Res. 
542), 1841. 

Remarks by, on 

Hackfield, John F., estate of—conference report, 232. 

Permission to address the House, 17, 57. 

Wages-and-Hours bill, 1390, 1394, 1463, 1486, 1571, 1594, 
1598, 1600, 1825, 1828. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee of conference: 
Hackfield, John F., estate of—conference report (S. J. Res. 
67, Rept. 1642), 133. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
O'NEAL, EDWARD A. (president, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion), address over the radio relative to Government con- 
trol of agricultural production (Appendix, 296). 
Letter relative to the wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475) writ- 
ten by, 1405. 
O'NEAL, EMMET (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Attended, 8 
Votes of. See Yea-anpd-Nay VOTES. 
ONEIDA COUNTY POMONA GRANGE, NEW YORK, memortal 
remonstrating against the pending farm bill received from, 
1081 


O'NEILL, EDWARD L. (a Representative from New Jersey). 

Attended, 8. 

Article from the Newark Evening News indicating the ex- 
perience of a financial institution in New Jersey operating 
under the National Housing Act (Appendix, 539). 

Article from the Newark Evening News relating to the 
wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 311). 

Radio address on the work of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
delivered by (Appendix, 524). 


O'NEILL, EDWARD L.—Continued. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 980. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorTEs. 


ORCHARD BEACH, N. Y., report of Secretary of War on survey of 
(H. Doc. 450), 584. 


ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART. See MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
PuRPLE HEART. 


OREGON, convey certain lands to the State of (see bills S. 3048, 
3126). 
Bills to grant an easement to certain lands in Coos County 
(see bills S. 3095; H. R. 8624). 


OREGON (battleship), aid in providing a permanent mooring for 
(see bills S. 3127*; H. R. 8686, 8750). 
ORR, MRS. GEORGE, relief (see bill H. R. 8021*). 
OSAGE INDIANS. See INDIANS. 
O’TOOLE, DONALD L. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1807. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Finkelstein, Isidore and Rachela: for relief (see bill H. R. 
8418), 102. 
Forsythe, John, and Otto Kazka: authorizing the President 
to present Medals of Honor to (see bill H. R. 8682), 1310. 
Hansen, Eugene: for relief (see bill H. R. 8555), 584. 
National Housing Act: to amend (see bill H. R. 8579), 800. 
Owsianka, Yankiel: for relief (see bill H. R. 8419), 102. 
Zanghi, Niccolo: for relief (see bill H. R. 8542), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Filth in broadcasting—Chase & Sanborn Co. (Appendix, 
564). 
‘Haitians, 2039. 
Wages-and-hours legislation (Appendix, 524). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


“OUR NATIONAL FLAG,” address delivered by Arthur M. Edwards 
entitled (Appendix, 255). 


OUSLEY, O. C., relief (see bill H. R. 8495). 


OVERMAN, JOHN HOLMES (late a Senator from North Carolina). 
Reference on the floor of the Senate to, 215. 


OVERSTREET, FORREST H., relief (see bill S. 3099). 


OVERTON, JOHN H. (a Senator from Louisiana). 
Present, 21. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 722, 898, 932, 999, 
1087, 1312, 1318, 1350, 1655, 1656. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Stubbs, Jennie: to increase pension (see bill S. 3106), 1057. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 437, 438, 443, 444, 510, 514, 522, 758, 932, 
991, 994, 995, 999, 1000, 1001, 1085, 1087, 1318, 1319, 
1320, 1345, 1350, 1378, 1382, 1425, 1451, 1452, 1522, 
1548, 1549, 1550, 1551, 1553, 1554, 1555, 1558, 1560, 
1561, 1643, 1644, 1645, 1646, 1647, 1650, 1655, 1656, 
1657. 
tables relative to cotton prices and income from sale, 
1453. 
Adjustment contracts, 349. 
Antilynching bill, 166, 177, 178, 179, 205, 207. 
Base acreage, 437, 438. 
Cotton, 1643, 1644, 1645, 1647. 
Cotton certificates, 1378. 
Cotton program, 437, 438, 443, 444. 
Crop curtailment, 1452. 
Family allotment, 1085, 1087. 
Farm legislation, 166, 349. 
Limitation of appropriation, 1451. 
Parity payments, 932, 994, 995, 999, 1000, 1001, 1217, 1451, 
1522. 
Processing tax, 510. 
Soil Conservation Act payments, 349. 
Sugarcane, 437. 
Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 202, 204. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


OWEN, E. M. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YeaA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
OWEN, PHOEBE, increase pension (see bill S. 3124). 


OWEN, THOMAS M., JR., statement entitled “The Romance of 
Alabama History” written by (Appendix, 444). 


OWSIANKA, YANKIEL, relief (see bill H. R. 8419). 


PACE, STEPHEN (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 793, 1019. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1785. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Walker, Dorothy Ann: for relief (see bill H. R. 8556), 584. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotments, 767, 791, 793, 1017, 1019. 
Farm bill, 466, 767, 791, 793, 794, 860, 1017, 1019. 
Loan provisions, 1051. 











INDEX 


PACE, STEPHEN—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Sharecroppers, 793, 794. 
Soil-conservation program, 767. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1665, 1785. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO v. RAILROAD COMMISSION OF 
CALIFORNIA, summary of oral argument by Oswald Ryan 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of (Appendix, 545). 


PAGE, JOHN C. (Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation), address 
over the radio concerning the Grand Coulee Dam, Wash., 
delivered by (Appendix, 459). 

Article entitled “The Challenge of the Drought” written by 
(Appendix, 415). 


PAINE, THOMAS, speech on the farm question delivered in 1796 
by (Appendix, 349). 


PALEY, WILLIAM S., address on the subject of the American Sys- 
tem of Broadcasting delivered by (Appendix, 265). 


PALMISANO, VINCENT L. (a Representative from Maryland). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Vakas, Gus: for relief (see bill H. R. 8683), 1310. 
World War veterans: to provide disability allowance for cer- 

tain (see bill H. R. 8641), 1055. 

Remarks by, on 
H. O. L. C., 1875. 
National housing, 1875. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

PANAMA CANAL ACT, amend (see bills S. 3032; H. R. 7803*, 8482, 

8547). 

(U. S. gunboat), address over the radio delivered by 

Representative Fish concerning the sinking of (Appendix, 

608). 

Address over the radio delivered by Hirosi Saito, Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States, concerning the bombing 
and sinking in China by Japanese airplane bombers of, 
1911. 

Bill for relief of the crew of (see bill H. R. 8757). 

Bill to provide pensions for those wounded or killed on (see 
bill H. R. 8763). 

Editorial from the Philadelphia Record relative to the bomb- 
ing and sinking of (Appendix, 446). 

Editorial and telegrams relative to the bombing and sinking 
of, 1459. 

Remarks in Senate relative to the bombing and sinking of, 
1356, 1364. 

Remarks in House relative to the bombing and sinking of 
1416, 1968 (Appendix, 459). 


PARSONS, CLAUDE V. (a Representative from Illinots) . 
Attended, 8. 
Address by Hon. William H. Dieterich on the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterway (Appendix, 469). 
Remarks by, on 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors—permission to sit during 
sessions of the House, 88. 
Permission to address the House, 17. 
Votes of. See Yea-ano-Nay VOTES. 


PASKO, STANISLAW AND KSAVERY FRANCES, relief (see bill 
H. R. 8620). 


PASSANISE, PAUL, pension (see bill H. R. 8414). 


PASSUMPSIC RIVER, VT., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of (H. Doc. 455), 1841. 


PATENTS, suspend issuance of patents for labor-saving machines 
(see bill H. R. 8508). 


PATMAN, WRIGHT (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, 8. 
Address by Hon. Robert H. Jackson, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, on the repeal of the antitrust laws (Appendix, 62). 
Appointed teller, 1108. 
Letters from Austin, Tex., relative to tax evasion on cig- 
arettes (Appendix, 434). 
Statement on money by Mr. Henry Ford, 362. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bili (H. R. 8505): to amend, 838, 1096. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief and rural America, 489. 
Bill providing for Government ownership of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks (Appendix, 76). 
Cotton, 1047. 
Family allotment, 1047. 
Farm bill, 762, 764, 840, 842, 847, 856, 1047, 1097, 1098, 1101, 
1106, 1108, 1268. 
Farm products—parity prices (tabulation), 1048. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 360, 361, 362, 363, 365, 
Federal Reserve banks, 362. 
Florida grapefruit, 1771. 
Hour of meeting, 1127. 
Limit to payments, 840. 
Parity prices, 762, 764, 1096, 1101, 1104. 
Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1517. 


PANAY 





PATMAN, WRIGHT—Continued 
Remarks by, on 
Regular order, 1093, 1416 
Social-security reserve fund, 36€, 361, 362. 
Sterile gold, 365 
Votes of. See Yea-aNp-Nay VOTES. 
PATRICK, LUTHER (a Representative from Alabama). 
Attended, 8 
Amendments offered bu, to 
Wages and hours (S. 24 
Remarks by, on 
Preight rates, 1973, 1974, 1975 
- (tables), 1977. 
National Youth Administration, 2045. 
New Year resolutions, 2041. 
Permission to address the House, 326, 1967. 
Transportation differentials, 319. 
Transportation rates, 1811. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 319, 1804, 1807, 1811. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
PATTERSON, EDWARD W. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Building trade: to stimulate activity in (see bill H.R 
1606 
Jennings 
Sutherlin 
1906 


Votes of 


75): to amend, 1803, 1810. 


1976, 1977 


8717), 


Edith: for relief (see bill 
Rose B.: to increase pens 


H. R. 8726), 160¢ 

ion (see bill H. R. 8770), 

See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 

PATTERSON, ELEANOR (editor and publisher of t! Wi r n 
Herald and Washington Times) ntitled “A Job 


editorial ¢ 
75). 


for the Women,” written by (Appendix, 


PATTON, NAT (a Representative from Tezas) 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
West, W. O.: for relief (see bill H. R 
Remark by, on 
Antilynching bill (Appendix, 199 
Connally, Senator Tom—tribute to the fearlessnes 
pendix, 199) 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
PAUL, LINDA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8747) 
PAY ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1922, amend (see bill H. R 
PAYNE, MARY P., pension (see bill H. R. 8725). 
PAY-ROLL TAXES. See TaxaTIon 
PEACE. See also INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Luckey 
relative to the preservation of (Appendix, 198 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Ludlow 
entitled “Prospect of a Constitutional Peace Amendment” 
(Appendix, 244). 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative O'Day on 
the subject of (Appendix, 119). 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Randolph 
entitled, “The Pathway to Peace” (Appendix, 202 
Article by Representative Houston on the subject of 
pendix, 331) 
Correspondence urging the maintenance of (Appendix 
Joint resolution to preserve (see S. J. Res. 227) 
Remarks in House entitled “Pacifist or Militarist?’"’, 249 
Remarks in House on the subject of (Appendix, 489) 
Remarks in House relative to the American policy on (Ap- 
pendix, 617). 
PEANUT OIL memorial of legislature of Georgia relative to t 
and licenses with regard to the sale and use of food prod- 
ucts made of 1907. 
PEANUTS, regulate production of (see bill H. R. 8597). 


PEARL RIVER, MISS., report of Secretary of War on sury 
(H. Doc. 408), 583. 
PEARSON, DREW, article concerning the dismissal of George J 
Schulz, Director of the Legislative Reference Service, writ- 
ten by, 2047. 
PEARSON, HERRON (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from John H. Pitts relative to the agri 
wage-and-hour bills (Appendix, 453). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1806. 
Remarks by, on 
Parm bill (Appendix, 395). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1585, 1833. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
PEAVEY, HUBERT HASKELL (a former Representative from Wis- 
consin). 
Death of, 258. 
Tribute to the memory of, 258 
PEAVEY, JENNIE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8615). 
PEDERSEN, MARTIN, relief (see bill S. 3047) 


PELLET, JOHN, relief (see bill 8352). 


PENDERLEA HOMESTEADS, N. C., remarks in House relative to, 
714. 


8572), 720. 


(Ap- 


337). 
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PENNSYLVANIA, address delivered by State Senator C. Hale Sipe, 
concerning the colony of New Sweden in (Appendix, 330). 
Bill to allow the State to bridge the Delaware River (see 

bill S. 3149). 


PENNSYLVANIA LEAGUE OF BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
letter relative to the proposed housing legislation received 
from, 2016. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., extend the services of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation to (see bills S. 3107; H. R. 8738). 

PENSIONS, provide for dependents of deceased veterans who died 
as a result of the sinking of the U. S. S. Maine (see bill 
H. R. 8434). 

Bill granting pensions and increases of pensions to needy 
war veterans (see bill H. R. 8729). 

Bill to pension law-enforcement officers and dependents of 
those killed in the discharge of duty (see bill H. R. 8512). 

Bill to grant to widows and dependent children of World 
War veterans (see bill H. R. 8690). 

Bill to amend law relative to pensions for widows of ex- 
service men (see bill H. R. 8582). 

Resolution to print additional copies of hearings on bill 
(S. 2219) granting pensions to certain widows of veterans 
of the Civil War (see S. Res. 203°). 

PEOPLE AND THE GOVERNMENT, address delivered by Repre- 
sentative Summers before the American Bar Association 
on the subject of (Appendix, 103). 

PEPPER, CLAUDE (a Senator from Florida). 

Attended, 3. 

Address on Americanism at a meeting of the Army and 
Navy Union in the city of Washington delivered by 
(Appendix, 64). 

Radio address of Chairman James A. Farley to the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America dinner gatherings on the 
fifth anniversary of the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to the Presidency (Appendix, 299). 

Speech delivered at Tavares, Fla., in tribute to America’s 
dead in the World War, by (Appendix, 203). 

Amendments offerer dy, to 

Agricultural reiief (S. 2787): to amend, 722, 1149, 1153, 1154, 
1312, 1360, 1363, 1373. 

National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2012. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Gibbs Gas Engine Co. of Florida: for relief (see bill S. 3153), 
1908 

Johnston, Walter W.: for relief (see bill S. 3122), 1212. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 
Agricultural relief: for adoption of amendment, 1373. 
Remarks by, on 

A statement of principles and objectives, 1935, 1936. 

Acreage, 396 

Agricultural relief, 754, 920, 998, 999, 1130, 1149, 1150, 1151, 
1152, 1153, 1358, 1360, 1363, 1364, 1368, 1370, 1371, 1372, 
1373, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1431, 1482, 1433, 1435, 1713, 1727, 
1728, 1754, 1762. 

Antilynching bill, 124, 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, 156, 157, 161, 
163, 164, 165, 166, 169, 170. 

Child mortality, 167. 

Commodities, 410, 411, 412. 

Conditions in the Far East, 1358. 

Cotton, 998, 999. 

Crime, 166, 167, 169. 

Crop insurance, 413, 1370, 1371, 1372, 1373. 

Dairy industry, 1762. 

Farm bill, 129, 130, 131, 158, 161, 163, 165, 166, 269, 270, 396, 
397, 410, 411, 412, 413. 

Governmental responsibility, 1432. 

Interstate commerce, 1433. 

National housing program, 1999, 2005, 2007, 2008, 2012. 

Public health, 166. 

Reading matter into the Record, 126, 127. 

Regional research laboratories, 1727, 1728, 1754. 

Sinking of the United States gunboat Panay by Japan, 1358. 

Soil conservation program, 920. 

Sugar treaty, 1955. 

T. V. A. 161. 

Tobacco, 754, 1149, 1150, 1151, 1152, 1153, 1428, 1429, 1430, 
1432, 1435. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING CO., letter concerning the wages- 
and-hours bill (S. 2475) received from, 1697. 
PERKINS, FRANCES. See Secrerary Or LABOR. 


PERRY, CLINTON W., communication on the subject of crop 
control received from, 1081. 
PETERSON, HUGH, JR. (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced b 
Georgia Marble Co.: for relief (see bills H. R. 8573, 8633), 720, 
979 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
PETERSON, J. HARDIN (a Representative from Florida). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard: to amend 
pay schedules of the enlisted personnel of (see bill H. R. 
8470), 262. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 





INDEX 








PETITION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. See Morton To DiscHarcE 
COMMITTEE. 


PETROLEUM, address delivered by Representative Biermann in 
Chicago, Ill., relative to production and marketing of 
(Appendix, 234). 

PETTENGILL, SAMUEL B. (a Representative from Indiana). 

Attended, 8. 
Address before the American Petroleum Institute relating to 
the future of free enterprise, delivered by (Appendix, 153). 
Article by Will P. Kennedy paying tribute to Mr. Elmer Lewis, 
superintendent of the House document room (Appendix, 
570). 
Article from the Rural Progress magazine entitled “The 
Farmer and Free Enterprise” written by (Appendix, 334). 
Letter from Walter C. Uline, of Nappanee, Ind., relative to 
business addressed to (Appendix, 137). 
Remarks by, on 
Discharge petitions, 1847. 
Federal housing, 1855, 1866, 1873, 1881. 
Independent courts or dictatorship (Appendix, 117). 
Ludlow resolution, 1866. 
Regulation of business (Appendix, 137). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1603, 1800, 1803, 1810, 1811. 
Weekly newspapers, 1810. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
PFEIFER, JOSEPH L. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Mercuri, Stanley: for relief (see bill H. R. 8401), 59. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 21, 103, 493, 980, 1211, 1310, 1418, 
1702, 2052. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyYy VOTES. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., correspondence between Representative 
Bradley and the Chamber of Commerce relative to the 
wage-and-hour bill (Appendix, 402). 

PHILADELPHIA (PA.) INQUIRER (newspaper), editorial relative to 
the National Labor Relations Board appearing in, 1146 

Editorial on the subject of industry’s tax burden appearing 
in (Appendix, 94). 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD (newspaper), editorial relative to bal- 
ancing the Budget of the United States appearing in 
(Appendix, 60). 

Editorial relative to the Brussels Conference appearing in 
(Appendix, 94). 

Editorial relative to the bombing and sinking of the United 
States gunboat Panay in China (Appendix, 446). 

Editorials concerning conditions in China appearing in (Ap- 
pendix, 510, 511). 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, article by James G. Wingo relative to grant- 
ing independence to (Appendix, 90). 
Joint resolution to provide for immediate independence of 
(see H. J. Res. 542). 
Resolution adopted by the national assembly in memory of 
the late Joseph T. Robinson, 19, 22. 


PHILLIPS, ALFRED N., JR. (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1601. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fair labor standards: to provide for the establishment of 
(see bill H. R. 8406), 102. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 487, 862, 965, 969, 1207, 1208, 1282. 
Massingale amendment, 1282. 
National Labor Relations Act, 152. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1393, 1395, 1601, 1664 (Appendix, 97). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


PICKETT, HELEN R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8392), 


PIERCE, WALTER M. (a Representative from Oregon). 

Attended, 8. 

Eastern Oregon Wheat League report and recommenda- 
tions of Federal Agricultural Programs Committee, La 
Grange, Oreg., relative to a permanent farm program 
(Appendix, 499). 

Radio address of Hon. Henry A. Wallace before a wheat meet- 
ing at Wichita, Kans., on the national program for wheat 
(Appendix, 341). 

Speech of Joel David Wolfsohm before the National Recla- 
mation Association, Casper, Wyo., on regional conservation 
authority proposals (Appendix, 548). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505), 968. 
Remarks by, on 
An omnibus railroad and utility campaign (Appendix, 199). 
Farm bill, 642, 651, 652, 775, 963, 964, 1094, 1106, 1112, 1192. 
Federal housing, 1867. 
Loans on corn, 1094. 
Ludlow resolution, 1867. 
Marketing, 1192. 
Reciprocal trade agreements, 1964. 
Rural arts exhibit of the Department of Agriculture (Ap- 
pendix, 401). 
Wheat, 652, 963, 964. 
Votes of, See Yea-anp-Nay VorTEs. 





INDEX 


PINE OIL Co., W. B., authorizing investigation of the activities of 
(see H. Res. 371). 


PINE STUMPS, analysis of the byproducts made from, 1725. 


PITTMAN, KEY (a Senator from Nevada). 

Attended, 3. 

Address on silver delivered before the Mining Congress at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, by, 221. 

Letter to Edward A. O’Neal, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, relating to gold and silver legislation 
(Appendix, 339). 

Speech in the Senate February 10, 1936, on the subject of 
Japan’s Oriental Policy, delivered by (Apperdix, 578). 

Remarks by, on 
Coinage of silver, 219, 221, 922, 923, 924, 925. 
proclamation by the President of the United States 
(text), 220. 

Diplomatic and Foreign Service: confirmations in, 416. 

Draft conventions and recommendations concerning em- 
ployment of seamen—removal of injunction of secrecy, 534. 

Halsey, Secretary Edwin A.: fortieth anniversary of connec- 
tion with the Senate of, 897. 

National housing program, 2013. 

Sinking of the U. 8S. S. Panay, 1911. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Dawson, William: nomination of, 352. 

Diplomatic and foreign service: nominations of sundry offi- 
cers (Ex. Rept.), 352. 

Geerken, Forrest K.: nomination of, 1312. 

Thomasson, David A.: nomination of, 1312. 

Committee on the Judiciary: 
Druffel, John H.: nomination of, 1013. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

PITTS, JOHN H., letter relative to the agricultural situation and 
the application of the wage-and-hour bill written by (Ap- 
pendix, 453). 

PITTSBURGH (PA.) Press (newspaper), editorial relative to the 
National Labor Relations Board appearing in, 1146. 

Editorial entitled “Mr. Madden's Defense” appearing in (Ap- 
pendix, 440). 


PLAINDEALING CREEK, MD., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of (H. Doc. 413), 583. 

“PLAIN ECONOMICS”, article by John T. Flynn entitled (Appen- 
dix, 299). 

“PLANNED DEFLATION SUCCEEDS TOO WELL”, article by Fred 
B. Barrows entitled, 602. 


PLANNING FOR NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, message from the 
President recommending legislation for (H. Doc. 370), 5, 9. 
Remarks in House relative to the President’s message con- 
cerning (Appendix, 7, 16). 
PLUMLEY, CHARLES A. (a Representative from Vermont). 
Attended, 8. 
Address by Hon. W. Arthur Simpson, of Lyndonville, Vt., 
on the Federal Social Security Act (Appendix, 57) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Walker, Julia Cowdery: to increase pension 
8557), 584. 
Remaiks by, on 
C. C. C. strength as army cited (Appendix, 621). 
Dewey, Admiral George, 378, 636, 638. 
—— joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of Ver- 
mont relating to the observance of the centenary of 
the birth of, 636. 
remarks of editor of the Brattleboro Reformer rela- 
tive to, 637. 
review prepared by professors of Norwich University, 
on the career of the great Vermonter, 637. 
Emergency relief appropriation act (Appendix, 582). 
Extension of remarks, 1463. 
National Youth Administration, 2044. 
Permission to address the House, 378. 
Reciprocal-trade agreements, 1964. 
Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 502). 
War debts, 1259. 
Washington-Hoover Airport: a public menace, a national 
disgrace—petitions, 1461. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


POAGE, W. R. (a Representative from Texas). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1045. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cotton marketed for domestic consumption: to provide 
parity of prices paid to farmers for (see bill H. R. 8472), 
262. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton, 1047, 1049. 
Domestic allotment plan, 1045, 1046, 1047. 
Farm bill, 718, 1045, 1046, 1049. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


POINT OF ORDER IN HOUSE, ruling by the Chair on a point of 


order against a substitute amendment proposed to the 
Wwages-and-hours bill (S. 2475), 1680. 


(see bill H. R. 


| 
| 
| 
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POINT OF ORDER IN SENATE, remarks concerning a point of 
order against section 36 of the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate 
and balanced flow of the major agricultural commodities 
in interstate and foreign commerce, 1612, 1614. 


POLITICAL ECONOMICS, address delivered by James A. Farley, 
Postmaster General, at Lincoln, Nebr., on the subject of 
(Appendix, 276). 

“POLITICS AND AGRICULTURE,” address delivered by James A. 
Farley, Postmaster General, entitled (Appendix, 167) 

“POLITICS AND PATRIOTISM,” address over the radio delivered 
by James A. Farley, Postmaster General, entitled (Appen- 
dix, 464). 

POLK, JAMES G. (a Representative from Ohio). 

Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Acton, Blanche: to pension (see bill H. R. 8708), 1519 
Brown, Elizabeth: to imcrease pension (see bill H. R. 8385), 
20. 
Guthrie, Sallie A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8777) 
1985 
King, Sarah: to increase pension 
Petitions and papers presented by, 
Citizens and individuals, 263 
Societies and associations, 1519 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

POND VILLAGE LANDING, MASS., 
H. R. 8465). 

ANNA, relief (see bill H. R. 8560). 

JAMES P. (a Senator from Idaho). 

Address by the President at Boise, Idaho (Appendix 

Appointed conferee, 1768 

Attended, 3. 

Letter from Secretary of Agriculture Wallace relative to bill 
for agricultural relief (S. 2787) addressed to, 724 
Letters from chief justice of the Supreme Court and 
ernor of the State of Idaho on unemployment 

(Appendix, 254). 

Memorandum issued by the Department of the Interior 
the death of Hon. Theodore Augustus Walters, Fir 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Appendix, 216) 

Radio address on the subject Stabilized Farming 
by (Appendix, 297). 

Radio address on the subject The Farmers’ Place 
Solving of World Economic Problems, delivered by Ap- 
pendix, 295). 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 722 
1214, 1354, 1424, 1441, 1616, 1617, 1621 
and joint resolutions introduced by 

Idaho: to provide for the appointment of one 
district judge for the district of (see bill S. 3140 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Reces: for, 759 

Remarks by, on 

Acreage, 396 
Acreage allotments, 
A. A. A., 343 
Agricultural relief, 439, 440, 454, 455 
518, 519, 522, 523, 527, 528, 
611, 612, 616, 627, 628, 629 
733, 736, 752, 753, 818, 819 
876, 877, 902, 905, 913, 916, 
983, 984, 985, 988, 989, 991, 
1001, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1005 
1010, 1013, 1060, 1061, 1062, 
1068, 1069, 1070, 1071, 1073, 
1081, 1082, 1090, 1130, 1137, 
1220, 1221, 1222, 1224, 1226, 
1232, 1234, 1235, 1244, 1313, 
1335, 1336, 1340, 1344, 1345, 
1353, 1354, 1362, 1372, 1376, 
1440, 1441, 1442, 1448, 1521, +0 
1541, 1546, 1547, 1548, 1562, 
1617, 1619, 1620, 1621, 1622, 1623 
1628, 1631, 1632, 1637, 1638, 1655, 1711 
1727, 1730, 1731, 1751, 1755, 1758, 1760, 1762 
committee hearings on bill for, 905. 
excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Talbott at Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., 385. 
referendum, 1313, 1314. 
——— tables, 532. 
tabulation relative to marketing quota, 1130 
telegram from Joseph Andrasen, of St. Anthony, 
Idaho, relative to inclusion of potatoes in, 588 
telegram from G. P. Mix, former Lieutenant 
ernor of the State of Idaho, 803. 
Agricultural surpluses, 1065. 
Apples, 1760. 
Appropriations, 1448 
Business conditions—administration program, 383. 
Commodities, 410, 411, 412. 
Commodity loans, 388 
Corn, 1001, 1073, 1074, 1441. 
Corn and wheat, 518, 522, 523. 


(see bill H. R. 8384), 
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JAMES P.—Continued. 


Remarks by, on 


Corn for market, 1066 

Cost of production, 913. 

Cotton, 1624 

Cotton acreage, 352 

Cotton program, 439, 440. 

Crop control, 825 

Crop insurance, 1372, 1758. 

Dairy industry, 1002, 1003, 1066, 1067, 1214, 1762. 

Dairying, 1622, 1624, 1625, 1626. 

Dairying and poultry, 413. 

Domestic allotment, 1612, 1731. 

Ensilage, 1066, 1440 

Estimated production of milk on farms (table), 1626. 

Ever-normal granary, 1009, 1010, 1316. 

Farm legislation, 270, 273, 329, 330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 
336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 347, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 352, 384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 394, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 400, 401, 407, 408, 409, 410, 
411, 412, 413, 414, 415. 

Federal crop control and the tax burden, 723. 

Graduated payments, 1353. 

Income, 1244, 1245 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Philadelphia, 344. 

Journal, 720. 

Livestock, 414, 415, 1438. 

Marketing quota, 388, 389, 390, 408, 1069, 1070, 1222. 

Marketing system, 386, 387. 

National emergency, 1221, 1222. 

National housing program, 1994, 2000, 2006 

National Labor Relations Board against Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation—excerpt from case, 1062. 

Necessary appropriation for farm program, 400, 401. 

Normal wheat carry-over (tabulation), 753. 

Parity payments, 350, 351, 512, 513, 818, 819, 820, 821, 822, 
920, 933, 995, 998, 1235, 1522, 1619, 1620 

Penalties, 1221, 1222, 1224, 1226, 1227. 

Poultry, 1439 

Power of Congress over interstate and foreign commerce— 
decision of Supreme Court, 343. 

Price fixing, 1610. 

Processing tax, 509, 510, 511. 

Producer, 1220 

Referendum, 1140 

Referendum on farm bill, 407, 408, 409, 413. 

Regional research laboratories, 1726, 1727. 

Rice, 1218, 1220, 1221, 1222, 1224, 1226. 

Soil conservation, 820. 

Soil Conservation Act: explanation of amendments to, 1354, 
1355 

Soil Conservation Act payments, 349, 350, 926. 

Soil-conservation fund, 1528, 1529. 

Soil-conservation program, 919. 

Soil-depleting acreage, 352, 398, 399. 

Sugar Treaty, 1953, 1954. 

Surplus commodities, 828. 

Tobacco, 1137, 1162, 1164. 

Unfair agricultural practices, 1082 

Walters, Theodore Augustus: death of, 418. 

Wheat, 385, 1316, 1616, 1751. 


Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 


PORK, statistics relative to imports and exports of, 618 


PORTRAITS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON AND OTHERS, loan to 


the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion (see S. J. Res. 222*). 


POSTAL SERVICE, address delivered by Representative Shannon 


at Kansas City, Mo., relative to (Appendix, 85). 
Address delivered by James A. Farley, Postmaster General, 
before the convention of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks at Toledo, Ohio, relating to (Appendix, 606). 
Remarks in House concerning (Appendix, 259). 
Statistics relative to postal affairs in New York (Appendix, 
566). 

Air Mail Service: letter from the secretary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission transmitting decisions in air- 
mail dockets, 262 

Employees: bill to provide longevity pay for (see bill H. R. 
8345). 

Star routes: bill to fix a base for the annual contract pay on 
(see bill H. R. 8529). 

——— bill to provide for employment of carriers on (see bill 
H. R. 8577). 

Village delivery service: bill to increase pay of letter carriers 

' {nm (see bill H. R. 8334). 


POSTMASTERS, amend law relative to the appointment of (see 


bills S. 3022*; H. R. 8596). 

Remarks in House and correspondence relative to the ap- 
pointment of (Appendix, 318). 

Text of Senate Report 1296 on bill (S. 3022) to amend law 
relative to appointment of, 892. 


POST OFFICES, provide for display of the American flag on (see bill 


H. R. 8427). 


POTATOES, refund the tax on (see bill S. 2601*%). 


POULTRY, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) relative to, 1437 


POWDER RIVER, OREG., report of Secretary of War on survey of 
(H. Doc. 409), 583. 


POWERS, D. LANE (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOoTEs. 


POWER TRUCE, statement by J. D. Ross, administrator of the 
Bonneville project in Oregon, relative to (Appendix, 576). 


PRATTVILLE, ALA., provide for the observance and celebration of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of (see 
S. J. Res. 238). 


PRENTICE, ISABELLE WALTON, pension (see bill H. R. 8551). 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Address delivered by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
Sylvan Theater, Washington, D. C., on the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States (Appendix, 18). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt at Chicago, Ill., on 
the subject of international peace (Appendix, 20). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt on the occasion of 
the official opening of the Federal Reserve Building (Ap- 
pendix, 27). 

Addresses delivered by President Roosevelt at Cleveland and 
Toledo, Ohio, and Boise, Idaho (Appendix, 28). 

Addresses delivered by President Roosevelt at St. Paul, Minn., 
and Fargo and Grand Forks, N. Dak. (Appendix, 29). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt at Bonneville Dam, 
Oreg. (Appendix, 30, 106). 

Addresses delivered by President Roosevelt at Timberline 
Lodge, Oreg., and Havre and Fort Peck, Mont. (Appendix, 
31, 32). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt at Spokane, Wash. 
(Appendix, 32). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt at Marshalltown, 
Iowa (Appendix, 33). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt at Cheyenne, Wyo. 
(Appendix. 59). 

Address delivered by President Roosevelt at Grand Coulee 
Dam, Wash. (Appendix, 64). 

Address over the radio delivered by President Roosevelt com- 
mending community chests (Appendix, 77). 

Address delivered by James A. Farley, Postmaster General, 
concerning the fifth anniversary of the first election of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as (Appendix, 299). 

Articles from the New York Herald Tribune on the subject 
of a third term for (Appendix, 137). 

Article by Joseph Alsop and Robert Kintner relative to con- 
ferences between President Roosevelt and utility magnates 
(Appendix, 206). 

Remarks in House relative to the popularity of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 305. 

Remarks in House relative to the leadership of, 2042. 

Remarks in House relative to the message concerning busi- 
ness ‘conditions, agriculture, labor, reorganization, and 
planning received from (Appendix, 7, 16). 

Communications from 

Agriculture: relative to available appropriations for, 423 

Business conditions, agriculture, labor, reorganization, and 
planning: recommending legislation on the subject of (H. 
Doc. 370), 5, 9. 

Central Statistical Board: transmitting the annual report 
of, 1907, 1980. 

Civil Service Commission: transmitting the annual report 
of, 420, 460. 

Commission on the Erection of Memorials and Entombment 
of Bodies in the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater: trans- 
mitting the annual report of, 420, 460. 

Congress: proclamation calling an extra session to convene 
November 15, 1937, 3, 7. 

Cotton: relative to the Bankhead cotton-control law, 748. 

Federal Fire Council: transmitting the annual report of, 
1418, 1510. 

Housing program: relative to the proposed private con- 
struction and financing of housing on a large scale (H. 
Doc. 406), 418, 458. 

Monopclistic control in industry: relative to recommenda- 
tions for suppression of (Appendix, 318). 

Public roads: recommending cancellations of authorizations 
for construction of (H. Doc. 407), 501, 537. 

Puerto Rico: transmitting copies of certain ordinances 
adopted by the Pubiic Service Commission of, 1418, 1510. 

Silver: proclamation relative to the coinage of, 220. 

Wool: relative to the tariff on, 2022, 2023. 

Requests to 

Chinese-Japanese conflict: to inform House concerning (H 

Res. 364), 935. 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE (Senate). 
Appointment of committee, 2022. 
Appointment of conferees, 2021. 
Appointment of member to Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 7. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 585, 1350. 
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PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE (Senate)—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 509, 588, 590, 593, 631, 901, 903, 907, 
983, 984, 986, 987, 988, 991, 992, 1075, 1080, 1136, 
1351, 1352, 1354, 1356, 1357, 1382, 1424, 1612, 1614, 
1617, 1710, 1712, 1765. 
Antilynching bill, 106, 107, 155, 205. 
Board of Tax Appeals: confirmation in, 632. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—confirmation, 632. 
Collector of internal revenue for Minnesota, 2025. 
Cotton schedule, 1136. 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service: confirmations in, 1383. 
Driver, Sam M., 2025. 
Farm legislation, 267, 269, 27 
Judiciary: confirmations in, 2025. 
National Housing program, 1994, 2000. 
Order of business, 228, 229. 
Point of order, 1614, 1615. 
Postmasters, 2025. 
confirmation of, 632. 
United States Public Health Service: 
2025. 
West Virginia post-office nominations—reconsideration, 631. 
PRESS. See FREEDOM orf SPEECH AND PRESS. 
PRESSROOMS. See NEWSPAPERS. 
PRICES, letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion concerning the raising of prices by law (Appendix, 
271). 
Statement concerning the action of the administration in 
checking the fall of, 595. 


PRIEST, WILLIAM F., relief (see bill H. R. 8552). 

PRINTING AND BINDING. See Pusiic DOcUMENTs. 

PRISONERS OF THE UNITED STATES, amend act reliutive to the 
employment of (see bill H. R. 8339). 

PROCESSING TAXES, table showing cost to consumers covering 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, corn, and sugar, 834. 


PROFITS TAX, address delivered by Representative Celler at Chi- 
cago, Ill., relative to (Appendix, 53). 

Bills to amend act relative to the surtax on undistributed 
profits (see bills S. 3014; H. R. 8341, 8347, 8433, 8464, 8471, 
8483). 

Bill to repeal the undistributed-profits or surplus tax (see 
bill H. R. 8336). 

Letter from Representative Randolph to Representative Vin- 
son of Kentucky relative to the undistributed-profits tax 
(Appendix, 15). 

Radio colloquy between Representatives Celler and Citron 
relative to the undistributed-profits tax (Appendix, 10) 

Remarks in Senate relative to the undistributed-profits tax, 
82, 106. 

Remarks 
170). 

PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES. See Pusiic Property 

PROSPECT PARK NATIONAL BANK, NEWARK, N. J., article from 
the Newark Evening News relative to F. H. A. loans made 
by (Appendix, 539). 

PROVIDENT FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION OF 
CASPER, WYO., letter relative to savings and loan asso- 
ciations received from, 2002. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Bill to erect 

Amite, La. (see bill H. R. 8530). 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 

Orders to print 

Fair labor standards 
additional copies of part 
House Committee on Labor on bills 
7200) relating to (see H. Res. 360). 

Judicial branch of the Government; resolution to print ad- 
ditional copies of hearings on bill (S. 1392) to 
reorganize (see S. Res. 201*). 

National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion: resolution to print the annual report of (see 
S. Res. 208*). 

Pensions: resolution to print additional copies of hearings 
on bill (S. 2219) granting pensions to certain wid- 
ows of veterans of the Civil War.(see S. Res. 203*). 

Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): order of House to reprint, 
2045. 

PUBLIC HEALTH, safeguard (see bill S. 3073). 


PUBLIC LANDS, purchase for home and other sites (see 
S. 3053) 
Tables relating to proposed allotment of cotton acreage 
lands to the States, 540. 
Grazing lands: bill to exempt from payment of grazing fee 
on livestock under 1 year of age (see bill H. R. 
8691). 
Homesteads: bill to provide for the sale of lands for (see 
bill S. 3059). 
joint resolution for amendment to the Constitution 
to exempt from taxation (see S. J. Res. 220). 
statement by Senator Sheppard relative to the pro- 
posed exemption from taxation of, 25. 


982, 
1349, 
1615, 


confirmation in, 632, 


in House relative to, 200, 238 (Appendix, 51, 69, 


in employments: resolution to print 
2 of hearings before the 
(S. 2475; H. R. 


bill 


| PUBLIC PRINTING. 
| PUBLIC 
| 


See Puriic DocuMENTS. 

PROPERTY amend the Criminal Code relati: 

ing or injuring (see bill S. 3096). 

PUBLIC ROADS, amend act making appropriations for 
tion of (see bill H. R. 8712) 

Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture transmit 
draft of proposed legislation to amend act relative 
itation of funds for construction of, 1418, 1519 

Letter from Secretary of the Interior transmitti: 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the repeal « 
authorizations of appropriations for, 1607, 170 

Messags from the President recommending canc 
auth for construction of (H. Doc 

Remarks in Senate relative to the President 
cerning authorizations for construction of 

Remarks in House relative to the President's : 

ing authorizations for construction of, 53 

Es in House relativ recom 
President for reduction of appropriations 
of, 1699 

Remarks in House relative to Federal 

(Appendix, 321, 365) 

Statistics relative to Federal a 
of, 504, 505, 506 

PUBLIC UTILITIES, remarks 
vestment” as rate € 

Pemarks in House entitled 
Utility Parallel” (Appendix 

Remarks in House relative to 
promise (Appendix, 479). 

PUBLIC WORKS, provide for the continuation of the Federal pro- 
gram of (see bill H. R. 8348). 

Remarks in House urging the carrying on of 
227). 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION, requesting information rela- 
tive to the number of non-Federal projects which have 
been approved but for which no Federal funds ar 
able (see H. Res. 357) 

PUERTO RICO, extend provisions of act to establisl 
employment system to (see bill H. R. 8504) 
Message from the President transmitting copie 

ordinances adopted by the Public Service Cx 
1418, 1510 

Report of the Federation of Labor of (Appendix 

Statement of Resident Commissioner Iglesias anc 
of the Supreme Court of the United States relativ: 
status of the Territory of (Appendix, 407). 

P.LLASKI, ANDREW, COUNT, adjudicate 
S. 3119; H. R. 8693). 

PULASKI, CASIMIR, designate a memorial day 
S. J. Res. 219, 230; H. J. Res. 503, 505, 

PULLIAM, ROSCOE, statement concerning f 
duction submitted by, 445. 

PURPLE HEART. See Mrinirary OrnpeR OF THE PURFLE HEA 

PUTNAM, HERBERT (Librarian of C 
and an article by Drew Px 
tive to the dismissal of Gec 

Legislative Reference Service by, 2047. 

QUAYLE, OLIVER A., JR. (acting treasurer), letter 
contributions to the Democratic National Com: 
ten by, 1272 
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rl Emmett: to correct naval rec 


Charlotte: for relief (see bill H. R. 83 
and papers presented by, from 
Societies and ciations, 981, 1542 

Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTEs. 

QUORUM ROLL CALLS 
RABAUT, LOUIS C, (a Representati 
Attended, 8. 

Remarks by, on 
Extension of remarks, 
Federal Housing Aet, 1845 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1684 

automobile industry (charts), 

Votes of. See Yea-aAND-Nay VOTES. 

RACE DISCRIMINATION, prohibit the teaching or 
principles of government based on (see bill H. R. 83 
RADCLIFFE, GEORGE L. (a Senator from Maryland) 
Address of Hon. James A. Farley at the anr 
Young Democratic Clubs at Baltimor 
541). 
Present, 21. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Navigable waters: authorizing the State 
bridge certain (see bills S. 3137, 3138), 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1986. 

Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


See House OF REPRESENTATIVES; 
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RADFORD, ROBERT A., report of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in Senate on nomination of, 132. 


RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, address delivered by James R. Angell 
= the subject of educational broadcasting (Appendix, 
577) 

Address delivered by William S. Paley on the subject of 
broadcasting (Appendix, 265). 

Remarks in House relative to a certain radio theatrical per- 
formance featuring Mae West (Appendix, 564, 571). 

Remarks in House relative to the radio station WJAG owned 
by Gene Huse, of Norfolk, Nebr. (Appendix, 591). 

Resolution to investigate to broadcasting industry (see H. 
Res. 365). 


RAILROADS, address delivered by Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, relative to railroads 
serving the city of Chicago, Ill. (Appendix, 57). 

Bill to amend act to terminate Federal control of (see bill 
H. R. 8652). 

Bill to amend act to establish a retirement system for em- 
ployees of (see bill H. R. 8509). 

Concurrent resolution relative to the proposed increase of 
freight rates on (see S. Con. Res. 21). 

Letter from Herbert H. Lehman, Governor of New York, rel- 
ative to freight rates on, 

Remarks in Senate and statistics relative to finances of, 
1912 

Remarks in House relative to freight rates for farm prod- 
ucts, 1199 

Remarks in House and statistics relative to freight rates on, 
1973 ° 

Remarks in House entitled “An Ominous Railroad and 
Utility Parallel” (Appendix, 199). 


RALEIGH (N. C.) NEWS AND OBSERVER (newspaper), editorials 
relative to the dairy industry appearing in, 1634, 1635. 


RAMSAY, ROBERT L. (a Representative from West Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Instructions to the jury—the right of the court to comment 
on the weight of evidence (Appendix, 112). 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 


RAMSPECK, ROBERT (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 
1816, 1819, 1821. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Alaska Railroad, Alaska: to amend act for retirement for 
employees who are citizens of the United States (see 
bill H. R. 8718), 1606 
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2475): to amend, 1772, 1787, 1803, 


Social Security Act: to amend certain sections to further 
define the words “agricultural labor” (see bill H. R. 
8578), 800. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 869. 
Remarks by,.on 
Cotton ginning, 1785 
Interstate business, 1816 
Labor Standards Board, 1787, 1788. 
Point of order, 1784 
Wages-and-hours bill, 88, 89, 1388, 1497, 


1498, 1516, 1577, 


1592, 1594, 1595, 1695, 1697, 1772, 1784, 1785, 1787, 
1788, 1803, 1808, 1809, 1811, 1812, 1816, 1817, 1819, 
1821, 2045. 


—excerpts from the testimony of the Hon. R. H. Jack- 
son, Assistant Attorney General, before the Senate 
and House committees, 1500. 

Votes of. See Yra-aANp-Nay VOTES. 


RANCIC, SAM, relief (see bill H. R. 8421). 


RANDOLPH, JENNINGS (a Representative from West Virginia). 

Attended, 8 

Address of J. Edgar Hoover relative to Federal Bureau of 
Investigation before the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents (Appendix, 311). 

Appointed teller, 1679. 

Bulletin from the United States Department of Labor 
Statistics (Appendix, 422). 

Letter relative to the undistributed-profits tax from (Ap- 
pendix, 15). 

Radio address during dedicatory radio program to the Gold 
Star Mothers delivered by (Appendix, 202). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1595, 1820. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Deckers Creek, Monongalia County, W. Va.: for survey (see 
bill H. R. 8525), 492. 

Goods purchased by the Federal Government: joint reso- 
lution directing the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect 
information as to amount and value of all (see H. J. 
Res. 547), 2052. 

Lipscomb, Earl J.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8543), 492. 

Mitchell, Alba C.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8544), 492. 

Positions in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment: relating to age limits for persons seeking (see 
pill H. R. 8458), 201. 
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RANDOLPH, JENNINGS—Continued. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

Leather products and glassware: authorizing the United 
States Tariff Commission to investigate the cost of pro- 
duction between the United States and foreign countries 
of (see H. Res. 736), 1310. 

Remarks by, on 

First National Rural Arts Exhibition—West Virginia takes 
prominent place (Appendix, 586). 

Foreign affairs, 145. 

Neutrality law, 145. 

Fwace of America, 378. 

Thanksgiving Day, 378. 

Wag*es-and-hours bill, 99, 1395, 1486, 1591, 1595, 1662, 1672, 
1801, 1820, 1828. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
RANKIN, JOHN E. (a Representative from Mississippi). 

Attended, 8. 

Speech before the State meeting of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, Columbus, Ohio, on the subject of rural 
electrification, delivered by (Appendix, 207). 

Amendments offered by, to 

Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 972, 1022, 1028. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Crisp, Joe: for relief (see bill H. R. 8494), 327. 
Remarks by, on 

Business depression, 302. 

Christmas farewell to Mr. Fish, 2043. 

Cotton, 1016, 1019, 1021, 1022, 1026, 1028. 

Dairy industry, 769, 777. 

Farm bill, 466, 641, 761, 765, 769, 777, 961, 971, 972, 
975, 977, 1016, 1019, 1021, 1022, 1026, 1028, 1102. 

Freight rates, 1976. 

Haitians, 2040. 

Housing bill, 2038. 

Japanese situation, 1971, 1973. 

National Housing Act, 2045. 

Parity price for cotton, 1102, 1103. 

Powers under soil-conservation program, 765. 

Printing matter in the Record, 457. 

Proposed utility compromise (Appendix, 479). 

Removal of American citizens from China, 1771. 

Santo Domingo and Haiti, 2043. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1467, 1481, 1687. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


RAYBURN, SAM (a Representative from Tezas). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed on Committee, 2047. 
Letter from Secretary of State to Senator Capper relative to 
agriculture and the tariff, 233. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Nethery, Rachel, and Ethel: for relief (see bill H. R. 8645), 
1056. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Adjourn: to, 57, 102, 153, 201, 262, 327, 376, 1840, 1905, 1984. 
Adjournment—resolution for (see H. Con. Res. 28), 2046, 
2052. 
Call of the House, 135, 296, 357, 368, 944, 1385, 1569. 
Committee to notify the President (see H. Res. 344, 385), 8, 
2047. 
Message of the President—to be referred to committee and 
printed, 12 
Recess: for, 379. 
Resolution for appointment of committee to investigate cer- 
tain statements of public press—to lay on table, 759. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjournment over, 12, 57, 191, 326, 356, 379, 1300. 
Agriculture and the tariff, 233. 
Calendar Wednesday, 582, 1569, 2027. 
Conferees on agricultural bill—permission to sit during ses- 
sions of the House, 1905. 
Consent calendar, 934, 1961. 
Discharge petition—wages-and-hours bill, 1300. 
Expenditures of the Government, 143. 
Farm bill, 376. 
Federal Trade Commission, 1662. 
“Gag” rules, 151. 
Housing bill, 1835, 2039, 2046. 
Neutrality, 1416. 
Order of business, 57, 101, 133, 235, 240, 290, 326, 376, 1416, 
1569, 1772, 2038. 
Permission for Mr. McReynolds to address the House, 90. 
Permission to address the House, 17, 57, 90, 934, 1291. 
Petition to discharge the Committee on Rules, 290. 
Point of order, 1014. 
Printing matter in the Record, 192. 
Private Calendar, 1014. 
Recess, 2038. 
Regular order, 458. 
Report of committee appointed to notify the President, 8, 2051. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143. 
Trade agreements, 241. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 290, 1463, 1570, 1572, 1596, 1600, 1659, 
1660, 1663, 1675, 1680, 1694, 1695, 1811, 1834. 
Wages-and-hours discharge petition, 325. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
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REARDON, JOHN W., relief (see bill H. R. 8413). 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS, article written by Senator 

Capper relative to (Appendix, 37). 

Article from the Boston Sunday Advertiser relative to impor- 
tation of shoes under (Appendix, 133). 

Article by Franklyn Waltman relative to (Appendix, 166). 

Bill to prohibit agreements with defaulting governments (see 
bill H. R. 8653). 

Joint resolution to disapprove of the proposed agreement 
with Czechoslovakia (see H. J. Res. 531). 

Remarks in Senate relative to, 401. 

Remarks in House relative to, 240, 242 (Appendix, 189). 

Remarks in House relative to an address delivered by Lewis 
W. Douglas before the Economic Club, of New York City, 
on the subject of, 1962. 

Remarks in House relative to suspending negotiations with 
Czechoslovakia and Great Britain with respect to, 191. 

Remarks in House relative to a proposed agreement with 
Czechoslovakia, 460, 1209. 

Remarks in House relative to the trade agreement with Great 
Britain (Appendix, 609). 

Resolution to suspend negotiations with Czechoslovakia and 
Great Britain with respect to (see H. Res. 355). 

Resolution to appoint a select committee to 
operation of (see H. Res. 358). 

Text of House Resolution 358 to appoint a select committee 
to investigate the operation of, 242. 

RECIPROCITY, suggestions as to method and character of repre- 

sentations to the committee for reciprocity information 
(Appendix. 437). 


RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION, authorizing certain 
loans to States by (see bill H. R. 8781) 
Report of operations of (H. Docs. 385, 457), 19, 22, 1057, 1127 
Table showing loans to the agricultural financing institu- 
tions made by, 888. 
RECOVERY, address over the radio delivered by Representative 
Voorhis entitled “The Road to Recovery” (Appendix, 493 
“RECOVERY VS. THE WAGE BILL,” editorial appearing in the 
New York Times entitled (Appendix, 452). 
RED CROSS. See AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross 


RED RIVER OF THE NORTH, authorize the States of North Dakota 
and Minnesota to bridge (see bills H. R. 8409* 8623") 
REECE, B. CARROLL (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Remarks by, on 
Sale of Elixir Sulfanilamide, 134, 135. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 
Tennessee River, Ala.: bridging (S. 3114, Rept. 1659), 1984. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTEs. 
REED, CHAUNCEY W. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1056. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
REED, DANIEL A. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Lyon, Grace H.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8545), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairying, 771, 774. 
Farm bill, 566, 771, 774, 967, 1208, 1277. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 362, 363 
Federal Housing Act, 1844, 1849, 1857, 1860. 
Permission to address the House, 355. 
Research, 1208. 
Social Security Act, 362, 363. 
Taxation (Appendix, 51). 
Wazes-and-hours bill, 1675. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
REED, DANIEL &., letter addressed to W. E. McDonald written from 
a hospital bed by, 1326. 
REES, EDWARD H. (a Representative from Kansas). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 843, 1166. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1171, 1172 
Farm bill, 474, 693, 866, 1117, 1119, 1166, 1171, 1172, 1265. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 362. 
Foreign trade, 693. 
Pure food and drugs bill, 355. 
Research work, 1265. 
Social-security reserve funds, 362. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
REFERENDUM, article relative to constitutionality of a popular 
referendum as applied to acts of Congress, 1314. 


REFERENDUM ON WAR. See War. 
REGIONAL CONSERVATION. See NATIONAL RESOURCES; 
RESOURCES. 


REGIONAL CONSERVATION AUTHORITY PROPOSALS, speech de- 
livered by Joel David Wolfsohn on the subject of (Ap- 
pendix, 543). 
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| REGISTER OF COPYRIGHTS, vest the registration 
| prints and labels in bill H. R. 8608) 
REILLY, MICHAEL K. (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed conferee, 2046 
mendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1117. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1170 
Dairying, 770. 
Farm bill, 644, 663, 770, 
1172, 1173 
- Boileau amendment, 779 
Federal Credit Union Act, 360 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
REINHARDT, SUSANNE KATHARINA, increase pension (see bill S 
3021). 

REINHART, WILLIAM, AND OTHERS, letter relative to the pro- 
posed housing legislation received from, 2016 
RELIEF AND WORK RELIEF, provide additional appropriati 

(see bill H. R. 8664). 
REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
sage from the President 
(H. Doc. 370), 5, 9 
Remarks in Senate relative to the bill 


of copyright 


(se 


855, 862, 1113, 1117, 1118, 1121, 1170 


on for 


DEPARTMENTS 
recommending legislation for 


mes- 


(Ss 


2970) to p! 

House re 

g (Appendix, 7, 16) 

REPRESENTATIVES. See MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

REPUBLICAN PARTY, letter from George D. Ail 
Vermont. relative to 1 ‘ 


Remarks in lative to the President’s message con 


cernil 


dership of A ryns 





Letter from William S. Bennet to George D 

of Vermont, relative 
RESIGNATIONS 
Re resontatives 


to (Appendix, 513) 
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> 240° 
2 42°) 
r 
I 


rains-and-losses tax 
the filing of certain information 
ccountants (see bill H. R 10 

‘ f 


f gain or los n sale 


ve to capital gains and losses 
to amend section 26 (b) relative t 
profits (see bill H. R. 8584). 

Bill to amend with respect to 

profits (see bill H. R. 8762). 
REVISED STATUTES 
Bills to amend sections 

476: trade-marks (see bill H. R. 8607). 

3336: brewers’ bonds (see bill H. R. 8665). 

4311: vessels engaged in the coasting trade or fisheries (see 
bills S. 3083; H. R. 8778) 

4370: vessels (see bills H. R. 8337, 8533). 

REYNOLDS, ARTHUR D., report of the 
Senate on nomination of, 1940 
REYNOLDS, ROBERT R. (a Senator from North Carolina). 

Attended, 3. 

Address before the North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation 
at Raleigh, N. C., on agricultural relief, delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 356) 

Article from the Washington Herald relative to the mainte- 
nance in China of American forces (Appendix, 581) 

Article from the Washington Post describing the first air- 
plane flight of the Wright brothers at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
1721 

Clipping from the Charlotte (N 
to the business situation and 
436). 

Editorial from the Wilmington (N. C.) News, and telegrams 
relative to remarks relative to sinking of the United States 
Gunboat Panay made by, 1459. 

Excerpt from telegraphic dispatch to the Philadelphia Record 
from Hon. Clyde Herring, of Iowa, relative to the Far East 
situation, 1358 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1129, 1164, 1357 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Aliens engaged in activities inimical to 
prompt deportation of (see bill S. 3151) 

Risner, Dr. Henry Clay: for relief (see bill 8. 3129), 1312. 

Wright brothers’ airplane: to provide for the safekeeping of 
plane used in first successful flight in history (see 5S. J. Res. 
237), 1703, 1719. 
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REYNOLDS, ROBERT R.—Continued 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural bill, 1134, 1156, 1157, 1159, 1164, 1216, 1230, 1356, 
1357, 1358, 1631, 1633, 1634, 1646, 1656, 1657, 1658, 1762. 
Air-mail system, 1720. 
Airports, 1720. 
Article from the New York Times, “Britain to deport over 
100,000 aliens—entry into the country and naturalization 
will be made more difficult,” 1908. 
Article from New York Times, “Roosevelt seeks ban on ‘spy’ 
photographs; House group declares the move necessary,” 
1908 
Converted lands, 1726. 
Cotton, 1134, 1157, 1159. 
Dairying, 1631, 1634. 
- telegrams and editorials relative to, 1634. 
Disappearance of American citizens in Russia, *°29. 
Keep America out of war, 1325, 1326. 
Labor peace in pressrooms of American newspapers, 1241. 
————- statement by Senator Berry and James G. Stahlman 
relative to, 1242. 
Outline of the details of the 1938 objectives of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 1326. 
Sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay by Japan, 1356, 1357, 
1358. 
Thirty-fourth anniversary of airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., 1719, 1720, 1722. 
Tobacco, 1156, 1157, 1158, 1164. 
Withdrawal of amendment, 1216. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, telegram frelative to 
wage-and-hour legislation received from (Appendix, 562). 
RICE, amendment in Senate relative to the marketing quota for, 
1755 
Bill to regulate the production of (see bill S. 3030). 
Remarks in House relative to marketing quotas for, 1184. 
Remarks in Senate relative to marketing quotas for, 1214. 
Statistics relative to payments made under the triple A, 614, 
615 
RICH, ARTHUR C., letter on the subject of highway safety written 
by (Appendix, 334). 


RICH, ROBERT F. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1310. 
Societies and associations, 102, 981, 1906, 1985. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjournment over, 57, 326. 
Agricultural program, 261. 
Bureaucracy of the United States, 199. 
Expenditures of the Government, 199. 
Extension of remarks, 191, 326. 
Farley, Hon. James A., 1460. 
Farm bill, 786, 843, 968, 1165, 1166. 
Federal Housing Act, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1873. 
Fiscal situation, 98. 
Government expenditures, 1965. 
Hidden taxes, 138. 
Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis, Mo., 259. 
Labor-saving devices, 323. 
Meeting of Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 88. 
Order of business, 326. 
Parliamentary inquiry, 57. 
Pay of pages in the House and Senate, 287. 
Pennsylvania and the manufacturing industry, 1965, 1966, 
1967. 
Permission to address the House, 57, 89, 90, 97, 191, 1093, 
1957. 
Printing matter in the Record, 1258, 1460. 
Removal of American citizens from China, 1771. 
Reorganization of the bureaus, 199. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143. 
Sessions of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 242. 
State of war in the Orient, 261. 
Un-American activities, 294, 295. 
Wages, 143. 
Wages and hours, 89, 1660, 1965, 1967. 
Working conditions in Pennsylvania, 1965, 1966. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


RICHARDS, GEORGE E., adjust civil-service retirement annuity 
of (see S. J. Res. 235). 


RICHARDS, JAMES P. (a Representative from South Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton situation, 691. 
Extension of remarks, 582. 
Farm bill, 691. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
RICHARDSON, L. A., plan for improving the type of livestock 
proposed by, 676. 
RIGNEY, HUGH M. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


RISNER, HENRY CLAY, relief (see bill S. 3129). 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. See also SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Address over the radio delivered by Boake Carter on the 
subject of pollution of (Appendix, 463). 
ROADS. See Pusiic Roaps. 
ROBERTSON, A. WILLIS (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed teller, 1779. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1778. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 670, 969. 
Golden-rule week, 1778. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 671, 1778, 1779. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


ROBINSON, DONALD L., AND WIFE, remarks in Senate relative 
to the disappearance in Russia of, 1329. 


ROBINSON, J. WILL (a Representative from Utah). 
Attended, 8. 
Address delivered in the Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge by (Appendix, 238). 
Letter to the President relative to the purchase of silver 
from (Appendix, 484). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
ROBINSON, JOSEPH T. (late a Senator from Arkansas). 
Letter from the Secretary of War transmitting a copy of a 
resolution adopted by the Philippine National Assembly 
on the occasion of death of, 19. 
Resolutions adopted by the National Assembly of the Philip- 
pines paying tribute to the memory of the late (Res. No, 
70), 22. 
ROBINSON, WILLIAM J., telegram urging rejection by the Senate 
of the copyright treaty received from, 1658. 


ROBSION, JOHN M. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Blanton, Daniel: to pension (see bill H. R. 8619), 869. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton, 1022. 
Expenditures of the Government, 143. 
Farm bill, 859, 1030, 1282. 
Freight rates, 1976. 
Hidden taxes, 140. 
Massingale amendment, 1282. 
Reciprocal trade agreements, 1963. 
Referendum on foreign wars, 244. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1773, 1791. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


ROCKEFELLER, LEWIS K. (a Representative from New York). 
Appointed on committee, 358. 
Credentials of, 9. 
Sworn in, 9. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL., allow the city to bridge the Mississippi River 
(see bill H. R. 8466). 


ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL, ILL., construct administration building 
at (see bill H. R. 8526). 


ROGERS, EDITH NOURSE (a Representative from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 8. 
Article from Associated Press, London—British women de- 
nied favored American shoes—reduction in duty is sought 
by Scot in Parliament, 1569. 
Radio address on the American spirit of Christmas delivered 
by (Appendix, 538). 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Great Britain or Czechoslovakia: to provide for the suspen- 
sion of negotiations for trade agreements with (see H. Res. 
355), 201. 
Production costs of cotton yarns and cloths: directing the 
Tariff Commission to investigate the (see H. Res. 354), 201. 
Trade agreements: providing for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the operation of all (see 
H. Res. 258). 262. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 801, 1607, 1906, 
Remarks by, on 
Aid to business, 18. 
Child labor, 1692. 
Civil-service system, 1271, 1304. 
Conditions in the boot and shoe industry, 97. 
Conditions in the Far East, 1416. 
Disregard of the veterans’ preference law, 252, 253. 
Exhibit of goods made in Czechoslovakia and Japan, 460. 
Parm bill, 1271. 
Industrial pacts, 191. 
Japanese situation, 1973. 
Neutrality, 316, 1416. 
Order of business, 1968. 
Permission to address the House, 18, 57, 90, 95, 253. 
Reciprocal trade agreements, 191, 242, 634. 
Shoe industry, 1569. 
Trade agrements—text of resolution relative to, 242. 


! 

















ROGERS, EDITH NOURSE—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Unemployment, 192. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1497, 1692, 1694. 
W. P. A., 2045. 
Votes of. See Yea-anv-Nay VorTEs. 
ROGERS, WILL (a Representative from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address in Oklahoma delivered by, 172. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Osage Indians of Oklahoma: relatin 
dividual affairs of (see bill H. R. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 
ROLL CALLS ON QUESTION OF QUORUM. See Hovuss or REPRE- 
SENTATIVES; SENATE. 
“ROLLING OUR OWN LOGS,” article by Representative Teigan 
entitled (Appendix, 568). 
“ROLL OF DRUMS,” poem by Milton Klonsky entitled (Appendix, 
432). 
ROMJUE, MILTON A. (a@ Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 1311. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 548. 
Farm bill, 548, 666 (Appendix, 336). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. See PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
ROOSEVELT, JAMES, address delivered before the Catholic Youth 
Organization at Loyola University, Ill., by (Appendix, 100). 
Remarks in House relative to new duties assigned to, 199 
“ROOSEVELT DEPRESSION,” remarks in House entitled (Appendix, 
181). 
“ROOSEVELT PANIC OF 1937,” remarks in House entitled, 95. 
ROOT, ELIHU, address delivered by Nicholas Murray Butler 
memory of (Appendix, 575). 
Article by David Lawrence relative to a speech concerning 
industrial development delivered in 1916 by, 1979 
Editorial by David Lawrence relative to a prophetic utter- 
ance by (Appendix, 442). 
ROOT, FRIEND JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 8570) 
ROSENSTEEL, EDITH R., relief (see bill H. R. 8535). 
ROSS, F. E., letter relative to the wage-and-hour bill written by 
(Appendix, 541). 
ROSS, J. D. (administrator of the Bonneville project in Oregon), 
address on the subject of the Bonneville navigation proj- 
ect, Oreg., delivered by (Appendix, 179). 
Address entitled “Power Truce,” delivered by (Appendix, 
576). 
ROTHARMEL, KENNETH A., relief (see bill H. R. 8463). 
RUBBER INDUSTRY, remarks in House relative to, 1980. 
RUDD, IVAR, relief (see bill S. 3047). 
RULES OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, amend to extend 
the privilege of debate to heads of the executive depart- 
ments (see H. Res. 377). 
Resolution to amend to provide for an hour for questioning 
heads of the executive departments (see H. Res. 378) 
Resolution to amend Rules X and XI (see H. Res. 383) 
Rule XXVII, resolution to amend section 4 of (see H. Res. 
379). 
RULES OF THE SENATE, amend rule XXXVIII relative to hold- 
ing hearings on nominations for judicial office (see S. 
Res. 197). 
RUNYON, JOHN E., JR., pension (see bill S. 3009). 


RURAL ARTS EXHIBIT, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, re- 
marks in House relative to, 460 (Appendix, 401). 


RUSSELL, RICHARD B., JR. (a Senator from Georgia). 
Attended, 3. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 328, 586, 1312, 1351, 
1419. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Crop production loans: to provide for 1938 (see bill 
3011), 24. 
Georgia Marble Co.: for relief (see bills S. 3092, 3093), 870. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 515, 520, 920, 1336, 1337, 1338, 1343, 1374, 
1531, 1547, 1548, 1552, 1553, 1608, 1641 1657 1707 1715. 
summary by regions and the whole country of ex- 
expenditures (Exhibit A), 1374. 
Antilynching bill, 76. 
Appropriations, 1531. 
Cotton, 515, 520. 
Domestic allotment plan, 1608. 
No quorum, 124. 
Statement to the press by Secretary Wallace, 1608. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 


RUSSIA, remarks in Senate relative to the disappearance of Don- 
ald L. Robinson and wife in, 1329. 


to the tribal and in- 
701), 1519. 


in 


8. 
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RUSSIAN RAILWAY SERVICE CORPS, relief of officers who served 















—— 
‘ 


in (see bill S. 3136) 


RUTHERFORD, ALBERT G. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Attended, 8. 
Letter relative to undistributed-profits and capital-gains 


tax, addressed to (Appendix, 239) 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 202, 1056. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill (Appendix, 266) 
Tax revision (Appendix, 170). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1476, 1673, 1675. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
RYAN, JOSEPH E., correct military record (see bill H. R. 8358). 


RYAN OSWALD (General Counsel of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion), summary of oral argument before Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. against Railroad Commission of California deliv- 
ered by (Appendix, 545) 


OSCAR B., article entitled “Foreign Trade Policy of the 
United States” written by (Appendix, 232) 

RYON, JAMES B., report of the Committee on Finance in Senate 
on nomination of, 1940 


SABBATH, ADOLPH J. (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Construction Materials Corporation—to adjudicate the claim 
of the trustees of (see bill H. R. 8387), 21 
Corporations: to regulate and foreign « 
relative to (see bill H. R. 8598), 
Pasko, Stanislaw, 
H. R. 8620), 869 
Remarks by, on 
Attacks on the President and his program, 304, 305 
susiness—-statements and articl to, 1 
Business conditions 
Business depression, 304 
Extension of remarks, 192 
Investigation of stock-exchange manipulations, 3( 
Names of companies paying dividend 
Permission to address the House, 241 
Popularity of President Roosevelt——poll of Dr. Gallup 
tor of the American Institute of Public Opinion, 305 
President’s message (Appendix, 16) 
Sale of elixir sulfanilamide, 134 
Undistributed-surplus tax, 1813 
Wages-and-hours bill, 304, 1385 
Wall Street conspiracy, 308. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
SACKETT, CARL L., report of the Committee on 
Senate on nomination of, 631 
SACKS, LEON 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bonanni, Silvio: for relief (see bill H. R 
Drachmos, Harry George: for relief (see 
1128. 
Remarks by, on 
Sweatshops in Pennsylvania, 1967. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
SADOWSKI, GEORGE G 
Attended, 8 
Petitions and papers pre 
Societies and associations, 
Remarks by, on 
Housing bill, 2039 
National Housing Act, 1888. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


ST. CLAIR, ALBERT, relief (see bill H. R. 8678), 


RYDER 


interstate 
868 


and Ksavery, Frances: for relief (see bill 


308. 
relative 


305, 307 


305, 306 


direc- 


1386, 1387, 1588, 1599, 1813 


the Judiciary in 


(a Representative from Penns} 


ylvania) 


8444), 154 


bill H. R. 8659), 


(a Representative from Michigan). 


nted by 
103. 


from 


ST. CROIX. See Vinctn IsLanps. 

ST. JOHN. See Vmor IsLanps. 

ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH (newspaper), editorials relating to 
the proposed Jefferson Memorial, 260 

ST. LUCIE INLET, FLA., report of Secretary of War on survey 
of, 18. 

ST. THOMAS. See Virctn ISLANDS. 

SAITO, HIROSI (Japanese Ambassador to the United States) 
address over the radio concerning the bombing and 


sinking of the U. 8. S. Panay in China by Japanese air- 
plane bombers, 1911. 


SALAMANCA, LUCY, article entitled “Nation Pinds Generous 
Supply of Presidential Timber” (Appendix, 326) 
SALARIES AND SECURITIES, article by Joseph L. Lewinson rela- 

tive to tax-exempt (Appendix, 555) 
Remarks in House relative to taxation of salaries of Gov- 


ernment officers and employees (Appendix, 529) 


SAMPSON, HARRIET B., pension (see bill H. R. 8451). 
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SANDERS, MORGAN G. (a Representative from Teras). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Munden, Jose: for relief (see bill H. R. 8634), 980. 
White, Calvin Berry: to correct naval record (see bill H. R. 
8445), 154. 
Votes of. See YEea-aND-Nay VOTES. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF., letter from the Secretary of the Navy rela- 
tive to the bill (S. 2629) to exchange lands with the city 
of, 1519. 

SAN FRANCISCO (CALIF.) CHRONICLE (newspaper), editorial 
relative to the proposed seaplane base at Alameda, Calif., 
appearing in (Appendix, 314). 

SAN PEDRO, CALIF., survey the proposed tunnel between Wil- 
mington Terminal Island, Long Beach, and San Pedro 
(see bill 8430). 

SATTERFIELD, DAVE E., JR. (a Representative from Virginia). 

Credentials of, 9. 
Sworn in, 9. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (magazine), editorial entitled “No 
More Gushers” appearing in, 925. 
SAUTHOFF, HARRY (a Representative from Wisconsin). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Japan and China: informing the President that a state of 
war exists between (see H. J. Res. 511), 191, 201. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Neutrality: resolution relative to, 88. 
Neutrality Act: resolution requesting the President to en- 
force the (see H. Res. 351), 102. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 483. 
Farm bill, 483, 641. 
Federal Housing Act, 1845, 1849. 
Hidden taxes, 140 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1806. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, letter from Dewey H. Jones 
relative to, 2002. 

Telegram from I. Friedlander and others relative to, 2001. 

SAYRE, FRANCIS B. (Assistant Secretary of State), address on 
the subject of agriculture and the trade-agreements pro- 
gram delivered by (Appendix, 131). 

SCARCITY PROGRAMS, address delivered by Elmer A. Benson, 
Governor of Minnesota, on the subject of (Appendix, 
390). 

SCHAEFER, EDWIN M. (a Representative from Illinois). 

Attended, 8 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

SCHECHTER POULTRY CORPORATION ET AL. v¥. UNITED 
STATES, decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of, 832. 

SCHENECTADY GENERAL DEPOT, N. Y., authorize acquisition 
of outstanding interests in land in the military reser- 
vation of (see bill H. R. 8688). 

SCHNEIDER, GEORGE J, (a Representative from Wisconsin). 

Attended, 8 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1691, 1694, 1821. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Seamen Act: to amend relative to tug-towing vessels (see 
bill H. R. 8774), 1984. 
Remarks by, on 
American Government, 1295. 
Motion-picture children, 1780. 
Seamen, 1785. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1598, 1691, 1692, 1693, 1694, 1780, 
1785 (Appendix, 433). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTEs. 

SCHNEPEL, MARY HONIG, pension (see bill H. R. 4983*). 

SCHRIEBER, MARY R., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8566). 

SCHUETZ, LEONARD W. (a Representative from Illinois). 

Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
SCHULTE, WILLIAM T. (a Representative from Indiana). 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1807. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 

SCHULZ, GEORGE J. (Director of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice) favoring the reinstatement in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of (see H. J. Res. 546). 

Newspaper articles relative to dismissal from the Legislative 
Reference Service of, 26. 

Remarks in House and an article by Drew Pearson and 
Robert S. Allen concerning the dismissal of, 2047. 

Resolution to reinstate in the Legislative Reference Service 
(see S. Res. 195). 

SCHWARTZ, H. H. (a Senator from Wyoming). 

Attended, 3. 

Address by President Roosevelt at Cheyenne, Wyo. (Appen- 

dix, 59). 
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SCHWARTZ, H. H.—Continued. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 586. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Wyoming: to provide for the extension of time of reclama- 
tion in segregation units in (see bill S. 3075), 585. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm legislation, 333. 
National housing program, 1999, 2005. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTES. 


SCHWARTZ, J. W. (president of Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion), telegram relative to the dairy industry received 
from, 380. 
SCHWELLENBACH, LEWIS B. (a Senator from Washington). 
Attended, 3. 
Address by the President at Spokane, Wash. (Appendix, 32). 
Address on the wages-and-hours legislation delivered by 
(Appendix, 515). 
Radio address by Hon. Edward R. Burke on the subject, the 
Equal Rights Amendment (Appendix, 467). 
Statement by J. D. Ross, administrator of the Bonneville 
project in Oregon, concerning power truce (Appendix, 
576). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1758. 
Employment under the W. P. A. (S. J. Res. 176): to amend, 
1909. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Deputy clerks and commissioners of United States district 
courts: defining the compensation of persons holding 
positions as (see bill S. 3091), 870. 
Dibkey, William R.: for relief (see bill S. 3045), 328. 
Hassel, Dave, and Jacob Bassi: for relief (see bill S. 3044), 
328. 
Krenik, Richard D.: for relief (see bill S. 3046), 328. 
Mikkalsen, Lars, and others: for relief (see bill S. 3047), 
328. 
Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation, Wash.: to au- 
thorize construction and maintenance of a historical me- 
morial on the (see bill S. 3035), 265. 
Remarks by, on 
A statement of principles and objectives, 1935. 
Agricultural relief, 450, 512, 609, 744, 758, 819, 916, 917, 918, 
919, 920, 921, 928, 983, 1001, 1060, 1061, 1063, 1132, 
1134, 1156, 1346, 1352, 1440, 1542, 1548, 1559, 1621, 
1622, 1623, 1758, 1761. 
—resolutions by Wilson Creek Grange No. 935, Wilson 
Creek, Wash., 450. 
Antilynching bill, 30, 165, 1931, 1932, 1934. 
Balancing the Budget, 917, 921. 
Cotton, 1132, 1134. 
Crop insurance, 412, 413, 1758. 
Dairy farmer, 1621, 1622, 1623. 
Farm bill, 30, 165, 270, 286, 332, 386, 388, 390, 394, 412, 413. 
National housing program, 2011. 
No quorum, 275. 
Parity, 512. 
Parity payments, 819, 919. 
Reorganization bill, 30. 
Soil-conservation program, 918. 
Surplus commodities, 916, 917. 
(tables), 920. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


SCOTT, BYRON N. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Editorial from the New Jersey Herald Tribune by Walter 
Lippmann on lawlessness in New Jersey (Appendix, 585). 
Excerpts from report prepared by the acting director of 
the trial examiner’s division of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission (Appendix, 256). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Japan: joint resolution authorizing the President to sus- 
pend economic relations with (see H. J. Res. 523, 537), 
584, 1417. 
Murray, Laura: to pension (see bill H. R. 8710), 1519. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
National Bituminous Coal Commission: resolution author 
izing an investigation of (see H. Res. 361), 262. 
Remarks by, on 
Bituminous Coal Commission, 253, 254, 255, 258. 
Economic relations with Japan, 1958. 
Extension of remarks, 2051. 
Leave to address the House, 235. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


SCRAP IRON. See Iron AND STEEL. 
SCRUGGS, R. A., relief (see bill S. 3049). 


SCRUGHAM, JAMES G. (a Representative from Nevada). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Taylor Grazing Act: to amend (see bill H. R. 8691), 1417. 
U. S. S. Lakemoor: to provide for payment of war-risk in- 
surance to dependents of officers and enlisted men who 
lost their lives on the torpedoed (see bill H. R. 8709), 
1519. 
Votes of. Sec YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 














SEAGER, SARAH A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8490). 
SEAGOING PERSONNEL AND ITS POSSIBLE SOLUTION, address 
by Joseph B. Weaver on the subject of (Appendix, 435). 
SEAMEN. See also AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 
Bill to amend act relative to the welfare of (see bill H. R, 
8774). 
Injunction of secrecy removed in Senate from draft conven- 


tions and recommendations concerning employment of, 
534. 

Remarks in House relative to wages and hours of labor of, 
1784. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 
Communications from 

Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937: relative to the bill 
(S. 2787) known as, 724. 

Elixir Sulfanilamide Massengill: report on, 457, 493. 

Farm Legislation: relative to the bill (S. 2787) on the sub- 
ject of, 1645. 

Federal Aid Highway Act: transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend act relative to limitation of funds for 
construction of public roads, 1418, 1519. 

Sulfanilamide: transmitting report concerning deaths from 
(S. Doc. 124), 379. 

Orders to 

Sulfanilamide: to inform House relative to deaths from (H. 

Res. 352), 134. 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE. 
Communications from 


Annual report of, 1057, 1127. 


Department of Commerce: transmitting report of sale of 
useless papers in, 19. 

Motorboats: transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend laws relating to, 1907, 1984. 

Vessels: transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend laws for preventing collisions of, 1907, 1984. 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Bills to extend authority to grant leases and permits to 
lands under the National Park Service to (see bills S. 
3025; H. R. 8772). 


Communications from 

Alaska: transmitting report of expenditures for relief of 
natives of, 2052. 

Alaska Railroad: transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to amend act for retirement of employees of, 1417. 

Dominguez, Felicitas: transmitting the draft of a proposed 
bill for relief of, 1905, 1907. 

Federal Aid Highway Act: transmitting the draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the repeal of certain authoriza- 
tions of appropriations, and to amend, 1607, 1701. 

Indian irrigation projects: transmitting the annual report 
on costs and cancelations of, 421. 

Inilians: transmitting the annual report 
1605. 

Irrigation: transmitting a statement corcerning costs and 
cancelation of projects, 583. 

Jiminez, Filomeno: transmitting the draft of a proposed bill 
for relief of, 1905, 1907. 

National Bituminous Coal Commission: 
annual report of (H. Doc. 396), 60, 102. 

National Park Service: transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bll relative to granting of privileges, leases, and permits to 
all lands and buildings under the jurisdiction of, 19, 22. 

Virgin Islands: transmitting copies of recent legislation 
enacted by the municipal councils of St. Croix and St. 
Thomas and St. John, 19, 22, 802, 868. 

Wind Cave National Park, S. Dak.; transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize the disposal of surplus 
buffalo and elk in, 421, 583. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR, news item commenting on Miss Perkins’ 
views with respect to the wages-and-hours bill, 1684. 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Communications from 
Civilian naval training: transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for, 1310. 

Navy: transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend act 
authorizing the appointment of acting assistant 
surgeons in, 1310. 

- transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to amend act 
relative to payment of commuted rations of, 1905. 

Navy Department: transmitting report of purchases of air- 
craft and aeronautical accessories by, 19, 22. 

Retired officers of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard: transmitting the draft of a proposed amendment 
to bill (H. R. 6703) to amend act to give wartime rank to, 
978. 

San Diego, Calif.: relative to the bill (S. 2629) to exchange 
lands with the city of, 1519. 


SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, tribute in Senate to Edwin A. 
Halsey, 897. 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Communications from 
Bullitt, William C.: relative to a newspaper report of the 
visit to Poland by, 265. 


of fiscal affairs of, 


transmitting the 
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Communications from 





Continued. 


Nobel peace prize: relative to proposal of cand tes for, 
1350, 1417 
Wool: relative to the tariff on, 2023. 
SECRETARY OF WAR 
Communications from 
American National Red Cross: transmitting the annu re- 
port of, 19. 
Armory and arsenals: transmitting statements of e cost 


of manufactures at, 719 
Army: transmitting a draft of a bill to 
of officers of, 19. 
nsmitting a draft of a proposed bill to auth 
credit in the accounts of certain disbursing office 
of, 1984. 

Chippewa Indian lands, Minnesota: trans 
proposed bill to provide for a flowage easement 
19 

sion Mixta Demarcadora de Limites Entre Colombi 
lama; tramsmitting the draft of a bill for relie 


increase the numt 
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1127. 

Franco, Raquel: transmitting the draft of a proposed bill 
for relief of the estate of, 979. 

Philippine Islands: transmitting a copy of a 
adopted by the National Assembly on the occasion of the 
death of Joseph T. Robinson, 19 


resolutio 


River and harbor surveys and examinations: Buffalo Bayou, 
Tex. (H. Doc. 456), 1841 . 

——— Chickasawhay River, Miss. (H. Doc. 410), 583. 
—— Connecticut River (H. Doc. 455), 1841 
———— Crooked River, Oreg. (H. Doc. 428), 584 
———— Deschutes River, Oreg., 18 
——- Drum Inlet, N. C. (H. Doc. 414), 584 
-———— Houston Ship Channel, Tex. (H. Doc. 456), 1841. 
——- Lewis River, Wash., 18 
- ——Mermentau River, La., 19 
~ Miami Canals, Fla., 18 
~ North New River, Fila., 18 
——— Orchard Beach, N. Y. (H. Doc. 450), 584 

} Passumpsic River, Vt. (H. Doc. 455 1841 

| ——— Pearl River, Mass. (H. Doc. 408), 583 
———— Plaindealing Creek—-Oak Creek Channel, Md. (H. Doc. 

413), 583 

| — — Powder River, Oreg. (H. Doc. 409), 583. 
—— St. Lucie Inlet, Fla., 18 
—- Siletz River, Oreg., 18 

—— Siuslaw River, Oreg., 19 

| — Six Mile Creek, Ark. (H. Doc. 412), 58 
——— Valdez Harbor, Alaska (H. Doc. 415), 584. 
—— West River, Vt. (H. Doc. 455), 1841 

SECURITIES, regulate foreign traders in American securit mar- 





kets (see bill H. R. 8739) 
| Joiat resolution for amendment to the Constitution to per- 
| mit taxation of income from Federal and Stat ecurities 


| (see H. J. Res. 521). 

| SEGER, GEORGE N. (a Representative jrom New Jersey). 

| Attended, 8 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Citizens and individuals, 801 
Societies and associations, 801. 

Remarks by, on 

| Federal Credit Union Act, 367 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 

| SELECT COMMITTEE ON FUTURES TRADING appointment of 


(see H. Res. 356). 


SENATE. See also PoInt oF ORDER IN SENATE; RULES OF SENATE; 
YEA-AND-NaY VOTES IN SENATE 

Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation for pay of 

| pages in (see H. J. Res. 516°). ; 
| Order permitting the conferees on the housing bill (H. R 
8730) and on the agricultural relief bill (S. 2787) to sit 

during any recess or adjournment of Congress, 2021 
Remarks concerning the placing of placards on the walls of, 


155. 





Request for a unanimous-consent agreement t 
on bill (S. 2787) to provide an adequate 
flow of the major agricultural commodities in 
and foreign commerce, agreed to, 889 

Request for a unanimous-consent agreement to vote « the 
farm bill (S. 2787), 1638, 1641, 1654, 1749, 17 

Resolution to meet at 12 m. daily (S. Re 192° 

Resolution to authorize employment of a laborer ee 
Res. 204). 

Resolution to install a loud-speaker in S. R 
206). 

Resolution to pay Agnes K. O’Brien (see S. Res 

Roll calls on question of quorum in, 3, 21, 38, 59, 7E 18 
124, 154, 171, 202, 207, 209, 264, 276, 328, 348, 379 18 
448, 493, 521, 585, 590, 603, 720, 743, 801 3, 817 3, 869 
888, 897, 916, 981, 986, 1057, 1073, 1128 156 212, 1311, 
1350, 1418, 1436, 1520, 1527, 1533, 46, 1607 6 +2, 
1702, 1750, 1906, 1936, 1985, 2006, 2012, 2013 

Tributes to Edwin A. Halsey, Secretary of, 897. 
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SETTLE, HENRY A., pension (see bill H. R. 8496). 
SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, address over the radio delivered by 


Representative Lambertson relative to the special session 
of (Appendix, 61). 


Remarks in House relative to the work of the present extra 
session of, 2028, 2046 (Appendix, 613). 
SEXAUER, FRED H., telegram on the subject of production of 
basic commodities in relation to the monetary system, re- 
ceived from (Appendix, 270). 
SGONINA, C. (president, American Nicotine Co.), telegram rela- 


tive to exemption from tax or penalty of excess dark 
tobacco to be manufactured into fertilizer, received from, 





1616. 
“SHADOWS OF THE DICTATORS,” remarks in House entitled, 
2041. 
SHAFER, PAUL W. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 


Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1775. 
Remarks by, on 
A. A. A., 709. 
Farm bill, 550, 709. 
Graveyard shifts, 1775. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1676, 1774, 1775. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
SHAFFER, IDA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8568). 
SHANAHAN, HELEN, relief (see H. Res. 348*). 
SHANLEY, JAMES A. (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Antitrust problems: creating a joint committee to study 
(see H. J. Res. 632), 1128. 
Early, Bernard: to appoint as a major in the Army and 
place on retired list (see bill H. R. 8420), 102. 
National Aviation Day: designating May 28, 1938 (see H. J. 
Res. 500), 20. 
New Haven Tercentenary: coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of (see bill H. R. 8716), 1606. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Call of the House, 248. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1418. 
Societies and associations, 801, 981. 
Remarks by, on 
Chicago speech, 1970. 
Embargoes and the power of the President in foreign af- 
fairs, 313, 315, 316. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 360. 
Haitians, 2040. 
Japanese situation, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972. 
Labor’s fight through the ages (Appendix, 519). 
Order of business, 313. 
Permission to address the House, 251. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


SHANLEY, WILLIAM F., relief (see bill H. R. 8363). 


SHANNON, JOSEPH B. (a Representative from Missouri). 
Address at a meeting of the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees held at Kansas City, Mo., on the subject the 
Negro and Unionism, delivered by (Appendix, 190). 
Address before the convention of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers at Kansas City, Mo., delivered by (Ap- 


pendix, 85). 

Address on war made in 1848 by Alexander Campbell (Ap- 
pendix, 126). 

Hon. James A. Farley's Kansas City address (Appendix, 
457). 


Remarks by, on 
Extension of remarks, 191. 
Permission to address the House, 1092, 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1592. 
War and its atrocities, 1302. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


SHAW, FRANK L. (mayor of Los Angeles, Calif.), address delivered 
before the annual meeting of the conference of mayors 
held at Washington, D. C., by (Appendix, 386). 


SHEPPARD, GEORGE H. (comptroller of public accounts of the 
State of Texas), letter relative to the loss of cigarette 
taxes to the State of Texas written by (Appendix, 434). 


SHEPPARD, HARRY R. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Clifford, Chudleigh Andrews: to pension (see bill H. R. 8685), 
1310. 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: to create a (see bill 
H. R. 8459), 201. 
Nay, Kenneth L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8684), 1310. 
Taxes on certain incomes: to amend the Constitution rela- 
tive to (see H. J. Res. 512), 201. 
Woolven, Ray: for relief (see bill H. R. 8660), 1128. 
Worley, Roy Masters: for relief (see bill H. R. 8661), 1128. 
Remarks by, on 
Order of business, 2036. 
Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTES. 








INDEX 





SHEPPARD, MORRIS (a Senator from Tezas). 
Attended, 3. 
Address by Ambassador Josephus Daniels at the dedication 

of the Cantigny Monument, Somme, France (Appendix, 
169). 

Address by Hon. Jesse H. Jones before the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America, at the Oil-World Exposi- 
tion, Houston, Tex., on the administration and business 
(Appendix, 269). 

Address of Hon. Jesse H. Jones entitled “Chicago’s Salute to 
the Railroads,” delivered in Chicago on November 1, 1937 
(Appendix, 57). 

Statement in support of the homestead tax-exemption 
amendment to Federal Constitution presented by, 25. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Anders, Arthur F.: awarding a Navy Cross to (see bill S. 
3152), 1909. 

Comision Mixta Demarcadora de Limites Entre Colombia y 
Panama: for relief (see bill S. 3103), 981. 

Franco, Raquel: for relief of estate (see bill S. 3102), 981. 

Frazier, Ernest 8.: for relief (see bill S. 3150), 1908. 

Helm, Dury L.: extending the benefits of the Emergency Offi- 
cers’ Retirement Act to (see bill S. 3071), 494. 

Kelly Field, Tex.: to grant a right-of-way for highway pur- 
poses across (see bill S. 3101), 981. 

Knofft, Arthur N.: for relief (see bill S. 3028), 155. 

Mikulenka, Ollie, Albert: for relief (see bill S. 3054), 421. 

Republic of Mexico: for payment of claims of citizens of 
the United States against (see bill S. 3104), 981. 

Richards, George E.: providing for adjustment of the civil- 
service retirement annuity of (see S. J. Res. 235), 898 

Russian Railway Service Corps: for relief (see bill S. 3136), 
1419. 

Tax exemption of certain homesteads: proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing 
for (see S. J. Res. 220), 24. 

Walter, Katie: for relief (see bill S. 3077), 585. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Amendment of Federal Credit Union Act: to concur in the 
amendment of the House, 421. 

Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress—Dr. 
George J. Schulz: reinstatement of (see S. Res. 195), 25. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1418. 
Societies and associations, 1702. 

Remarks by, on 

Anders, Lt. Arthur F., United States Navy, 1909. 

Army nominations: confirmation of, 229, 534, 1384, 2024. 

Halsey, Secretary Edwin A.: fortieth anniversary of connee- 
tion with the Senate of, 897. 

Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 203. 

Reports made by, from 

Committee on Commerce: 
Tennessee River, Ala—bridging (S. 3114, Rept. 1298), 1212. 
Committee on Military Affairs: 

Brown, Courtland Moshier: nomination of, 1658. 

Army: nominations in, 2024. 

Regular Army: sundry officers, 229, 456, 1312. 

Weyher, Theodore Addison: nomination of, 1658. 

Votes of. See YeA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


| SHIPSTEAD, HENRIK (a Senator from Minnesota). 
Attended, 3. 
Address by Boake Carter entitled “Debunking War Promo- 
tion” (Appendix, 252). 
Editorial from the Philadelphia Record dealing with the 
question of foreign relations (Appendix, 94). 
Editorial from Philadelphia Record relating to conditions in 
China (Appendix, 510). 
Radio address on the subject Prevention of War, delivered 
by (Appendix, 257). 
Statement relative to British war debts by (Appendix, 574). 
Amendments offered by, to ? 
National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2015. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 334, 598, 599, 820, 822, 988, 1458, 1534, 
1535, 1536, 1537, 1538, 1540, 1619, 1620, 1622, 1623, 
1630, 1709, 1712, 1756. 
— —-report of Minnesota farm conference program and 
letter from John L. Nelson, of the conference board, 
1756. 
Appropriations, 1458. 
Dairying, 1622, 1630. 
Monetary question, 598, 599. 
National housing program, 1996, 1997, 1998. 
National income available for living, 1909-37: table of sta- 
tistics issued by the Bureau of Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, 1537. 
Parity prices, 820, 822, 1459, 1533, 1535, 1536, 1537, 1619, 
1620. 
Railroad finances, 1920, 1924. 
Soil conservation, 820. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


SHIVELY, J. H., telegram relative to the business recession received 
from, 328. 


SHOES. See Boots AND SHOES. 
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SHORT, DEWEY (a Representative from Missourt). 
Attended, 8. 
Address before Grass Roots Conference of Missouri Repub- 
licans at Springfield, Mo., delivered by (Appendix, 65) 
Radio address relative to causes of and remedies for the 
business recession (Appendix, 181). 
Remarks by, on 
Affidavits, 2031. 
Farm bill, 474, 766, 863, 866, 1110, 1183, 1277. 
Federal housing, 1859, 1862, 1865, 1870, 1875. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1599. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTES. 
SIBLEY, WIXOM S., report of the Committee on Finance in Sen- 
ate on nomination of, 533. 
SIEGFRIED, THORWALD, text of a leaflet entitled “The Farmers’ 
Dollars,” written by (Appendix, 171). 


SILETZ RIVER, OREG., report of Secretary of War on survey of, 18. 


SILVER, address delivered by Senator Adams relative to the pur- 
chase of (Appendix, 418). 
Address over the radio delivered by Senator Thomas of Utah 
on newly mined domestic silver and its relation to agri- 
culture (Apnendix, 205). 
Letter from Senator Pittman to Edward A. O’Neal relative 
to legislation on the subject of (Appendix, 339). 
Letter from Sevator Robinson, of Utah, to the President 
relative to the purchase of (Appendix, 484). 
Proclamation by the President relative to the coinage of, 
220. 
Remarks delivered by Representative White of Idaho before 
the Northwest Mining Association relative to the purchase 
of, 236. 
Remarks in Senate relative to the coinage of, 219, 922. 
Remarks in House relative to the purchase of (Appendix, 
316, 584). 
SIMPSON, JAMES A., relief (see bill H. R. 8760). 
SIMPSON, RICHARD M. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Cisua, Helen M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8448), 154 
Meiser, Mary J.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8447), 
154. 
Stevens, Fannie: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8446), 
154. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


SIMPSON, W. ARTHUR (chairman, Old Age Assistance Commis- 
sion for Vermont), address on the subject of the Federal 
Social Security Act delivered by (Appendix, 57). 


SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. See CHINESE-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 


SIPE, C. HALE (State senator of Pennsylvania), address concern- 
ing the colony of New Sweden in Pennsylvania (Appendix, 
330). 


SIROVICH, WILLIAM I. (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Letter from Hon. Hatton W. Summers relative to patents 
for labor-saving devices addressed to, 322. 
Speech on the death of Hideyo Noquchi made in the House 
of Representatives, May 24, 1928, delivered by (Appendix, 
477). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Defeu, John Joseph: for relief (see bill H. R. 8646), 1056. 
Gioia, Antonin: for relief (see bill H. R. 8635), 980. 
Gural, Dyotro or Jim: for relief (see bill H. R. 8591), 801. 
National Commission on Unemployment: for the creation 
(see bill H. R. 8775), 1984. 
Torrelli, Cesare Gugielmo Leopoldo: for relief (see bill 
H. R. 8746), 1701. 
Remarks by, on 
Child labor, 1692, 1693. 
Cotton, 1049. 
Farm bill, 862, 863, 864, 1049, 1119, 1195, 1198, 
Federal Housing, 1850, 1852, 1853, 1857, 1862, 1863, 1869. 
Foreign relations, 92. 
Hoover depression, 96. 
Motion picture children, 1779. 
Neutrality Act, 92, 94. 
Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1517. 
Responsibility of Congress, 143. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 89, 1395, 1412, 1504, 1596, 1597, 1601, 
1692, 1693, 1694, 1774, 1775, 1779, 1816, 1847. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


SIUSLAW NATIONAL FOREST, OREG., add certain lands to (see 
bills S. 3015; H. R. 8640). 

SIUSLAW RIVER, OREG., report of Secretary of War on survey of, 
19. 

SIX MILE CREEK, ARK., report of Secretary of War on suvey of 
(H. Doc. 412), 583. 

SIXTEEN WASTED DAYS, editorial from the Manchester (N. H.) 
Union entitled, 268. 

SLACKER, ANDREW D., relief (see bill S. 3006). 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE CASE, excerpts from the court decision with 
respect to, 86, 110. 


) 


SLAVERY IN THE SOUTH, remarks in Senate rel 
Remarks in House relative to, 1897 
SLICK, WINNIFRED, pension (see bill H. R. 8756) 
SMATHERS, WILLIAM H. (a Senator from New J ey). 
Attended, 3 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Casale, Nicholas: for relief (see S. J. Res. 231), 721 
Surtax on undistributed-profits: to amend the Revenue Act 
of 1936 relative to (see bill S. 3014), 24 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1634, 1707 
telegram to Secretary Wallace and his reply, 1645. 
Dairying, 1634. 
Votes of. See YEea-ann-Nay VoTEs 
SMITH, ARTHUR J., telegram relative to the pending farm bill re- 
ceived from, 734 
SMITH, CLYDE H. (a Representative from Maine). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
SMITH, ELLISON D. (a Senator from South Carolina). 
Attended, 3. 
Appointed conferee, 1768. 
Letter from Hon. Peter Zimmerman, of Oregon, relating to 
the bill for agricultural relief addressed to, 817 
Letter from President Roosevelt relative to agricultural re- 
lief dated February 16, 1934, addressed to, 748 
Telegram from Fred H. Sexauer, National Cooperative Coun- 
cil, on the subject of the production of cotton and other 
basic commodities in relation to the monetary situation, 
to (Appendix, 270). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 870, 1129, 1349, 1561, 


tive to, 109 






1640 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Commodity Credit Corporation: authorizing certain pur- 


chases of cotton from producers by (see bill S. 3146), 1658. 
Crop production loans: to provide for farmers (see bill 8S. 
3043), 328 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Activities of American Cotton Cooperative Association—limit 
of expenditures (see S. Res. 205), 722 
Agricultural relief—Senate insist up 
request a conference, and appoint conferees, 1768 
————-to proceed to consideration of bill H. R. 8505 for, 1767. 
———— to strike out all after enacting clause of H. R. 8505 
and substitute the text of Senate bill 2787, 1768 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 438, 439, 440, 441, 594, 596, 727, 728, 746, 
), 


m its amendments, 


932, 1090, 1159, 1160, 1324, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345, 1349, 1368, 
1376, 1377, 1380, 1428, 1440, 1449, 1450, 1451, 1523, 1542, 
1627, 1631. 1638, 1641, 1642, 1643, 1644, 1645, 1648, 1650, 


1652, 1653, 1707, 1711, 1767, 1768 
Antilynching bill, 65, 158, 170, 175, 177. 
Appropriations, 1449, 1450. 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 1090. 
Cotton, 266, 268, 1643, 1644, 1645, 1647, 1648, 1652, 1653, 1654, 
1707, 1711. 
Cotton certificates, 1376, 1380. 
Cotton program, 438, 439, 441. 
Farm bill, 158, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
Gold, 594. 
Limitation of appropriation, 1523. 
No quorum, 1642. 
Parity payments, 932, 1449, 1450. 
Silver, 596. 
Tobacco, 1159, 1160, 1324, 1428. 
Tribute to the Vice President on his birthday, 204. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787, Rept. 1295), 205. 
Crop production: loans to farmers for (S. 3043, Rept. 1297), 
898. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
SMITH, HOWARD W. (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
No quorum, 357. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTES. 
SMITH, J. FENN, letter opposing crop control written by, 709. 
SMITH, J. JOSEPH (a Representative from Connecticut). 
Attended, 8. 
Bilis and joint resolutions introduced by 
Taxes on securities and salaries: join? resolution to amend 
Constitution pertaining to (see H. J. Res. 521), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton-textile industry, 1773. 
Federal Housing, 1353. 
Graveyard shifts, 1775. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1696, 1772, 1775. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
SMITH, JOE L. (a Representative from West Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-aND-NaAy VOTES. 
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SMITH, MARTIN F. (a Representative from Washington). 
Attended, 8. 
Address of Hon. James A. Farley at the dedication of Fed- 
eral building at Centralia, Wash. (Appendix, 258). 
Address of President Roosevelt at Bonneville Dam (Ap- 
pendix, 106). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Campbell, W. P.: to extend provisions of Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to (see bill H. R. 8422), 102. 
Fielder, Ray: for relief (see bill H. R. 8592), 801. 
Rancie, Sam: for relief (see bill H. R. 8421), 102. 
Vancouver Barracks Military Reservation, Wash.: to au- 
thorize the city of Vancouver, Wash., to construct and 
maintain an historical memorial on (see bill H. R. 8460), 
201. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill (Appendix, 396). 
National Housing Act (Appendix, 528). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 795 (Appendix 439). 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOorTEs. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, letter from the secretary trans- 
mitting the annual report of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 898. 

Mr. Barkley appointed in Senate as a member of the Board 
of Regents of, 7. 


SNELL, BERTRAND H. (a Representative from New York). 

Attended, 8 

Appointed on committee, 2047. 

Amendments offered by, to 
Wages-and-hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1772. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Bayette, Mary: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8593), 801. 

Revenue Act of 1936: to repeal certain sections relative to 
surtax on undistributed profits and capital gains and 
losses (see bill H. R. 8471), 262 

Surtax on undistributed profits and capital-stock tax: to 
repeal certain sections of the Revenue Act of 1936 relating 
to (see bill H. R. 8347), 20. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

Election of members to standing committees of the House 

(see H. Res. 363), 358 
Remarks by, on 

Accomplishments of the special session, 2046. 

Agriculture and the tariff, 233. 

Copper industry, 1963. 

Dairying, 775. 

Douglas, Mr. Lewis W., 1963 

Extension of remarks, 2027. 

Farm bill, 376, 767, 775, 839, 1194, 1289, 1290, 1843, 1844. 

Federal Housing Act, 1844, 1846. 

Hour of meeting, 1127. 

Housing bill, 2039. 

Loan of certain portraits located in Capitol, 135. 

Meeting of Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 88. 

Nazi activities, 2033. 

No quorum, 1384, 1463. 

Order of business, 133, 143, 240, 1905. 

Permission for Mr. Gifford to address the House, 90, 95. 

Permission to address the House, 17, 251, 300. 

President's message and a bill introduced today (Appen- 
dix, 7). 

Printing matter in the Record, 192, 2027. 

Recess, 2038. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, 1963. 

veferendum on war: discharge petition, 1517. 

Rules Committee, 152. 

Sale of elixir sulfanilamide, 134. 

Soil-conservation program, 767, 772. 

Swearing in of members, 9. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 90, 1386, 1387, 1464, 1474, 1511, 1570, 
1577, 1578, 1579, 1580, 1586, 1587, 1590, 1597, 1772, 1773, 
2045. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


SNYDER, J. BUELL (a Representative from Pennsylvania) . 

Attended, 8. 

Address delivered at the memorial-marking and tree-plant- 
ing exercises on the Potomac held by the Thirteen Orig- 
inal Colonies in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Constitution 
(Appendix, 101). 

Address on the National Guard delivered by (Appendix, 7). 

Radio address on Armistice Day delivered by (Appendix, 
170). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

American flag: to provide for display on every post office in 
the United States (see bill H. R. 8427), 153. 

Taxes on certain incomes: joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relative to (see H. J. Res. 
545), 1906. 

Votes of. See YEA-aND-Nay VOTEs. 


SNYDER, L. E., letter relative to production of wheat written by, 
283. 


INDEX 









SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, address over the radio delivered by Rep- 
resentative Voorhis relative to a proposed amendment to 
(Appendix, 532). 

Address delivered by W. Arthur Simpson, chairman of the 
Old Age Assistance Commission for Vermont, on the sub- 
ject of (Appendix, 57). 

Bill to amend (see bill H. R. 8626). 

Bill to amend with respect to agricultural labor (see bill 
H. R. 8578). 

Bill to amend to permit the States to begin State unem- 
ployment compensation payments (see bill H. R. 8648). 

Bill to authorize credits to taxpayers for contributions to 
State unemployment funds under provisions of (see bill 
H. R. 8779). 

Resolution adopted by the Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias 
of Pennsylvania, concerning exemption of fraternal organ- 
izations from, 24. 

SOIL CONSERVATION, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) to 
provide for, 1627, 1760. 

Bill to provide for (see bill H. R. 8505). 

Explanation of proposed amendments to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Act, 1355. 

SOKOLSKY, GEORGE E., article entitled “Thanksgiving” written 
by (Appendix, 172). 

SOMERS, ANDREW L. (a Representative from New York). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Lasky, Edward, to correct military record (see bill H. R. 

8574), 720 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 

SOUTH, CHARLES L. (a Representative from Teras). 

Attended, 8. 

Remarks by, on 

Corn, 1173. 

Cotton acreage, 1025, 1028. 

Farm bill, 846, 848, 1020, 1022, 1024, 1025, 1028, 1173. 

Silage, 1173. 

Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTES. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES, table showing average hourly earn- 

ings in the cotton-goods industry, 1473. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, remarks in House relative to the attractions of 
the State of (Appendix, 242). 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES, remarks in Senate relative to agri- 
cultural conditions in, 157. 


“SOUTH IS AMERICAN,” address delivered by Representative 
Chandler in New York City entitled (Appendix, 332). 


SOYBEAN INDUSTRY, remarks in House relative to, 571. 
SPANISH WAR VETERANS. See UNtrep SPANISH WAR VETERANS. 


SPARKMAN, JOHN J. (a Representative from Alabama). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Tennessee River, Ala.: to extend time for bridging (see bill 
H. R. 8609), 868. 
Remarks by, on 
Bridge across the Tennessee River between Colbert County 
and Lauderdale County, Ala., 1980. 
National Youth Adininistration, 2043, 2044, 2045. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
SPAULDING, JENNIE M., pension (see bill H. R. 8486). 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Appointment of commitee, 2047. 
Appointment of Special Committee on Wildlife Conservation, 
638. 
Appointment of conferees, 1844, 2045. 
Communication from the House relative to the late Marquis 
Guglielmo Marconi, 326. 
Message from the Secretary of Agriculture relative to infor- 
mation concerning Elixir Sulfanilamide, Massengill, 457. 
Message of the President (H. Doc. 370), 9. 
Proclamation of the President of the United States, 7. 
Representatives-elect—certificates of election, 9. 
Resignation of member from committee, 357, 583, 632, 868. 
Resignations of Members, 8. 
Roll call, 8. 
Swearing in of Members, 9. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 21, 263, 585, 1519, 1702. 
Societies and associations, 21, 59, 103, 263, 327, 377, 492, 
584, 981, 1128, 1310, 1418, 1519, 1906, 1985. 
State legislatures, 20. 
Remarks by, on 
Adjournment, 57. 
Adjournment over, 12, 1301. 
Applause, 1961. 
Calendar Wednesday business, 357. 
Committee on Agriculture, 248. 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 1385. 
Discharge petitions, 1847. 
wages-and-hours bill, 1500. 
Extension of remarks, 18, 90, 191, 192, 2027. 
5 legislative days, 1516. 
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SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Continued. STAR ROUTES. Sce Postat SERvIcE 
Remarks by, on STATES, amend the Social Security Act to permit payment of 
Farm bill, 376, 1285, 1286, 1287, 1290. State unemployment compen ion (see bill H. R. 8648) 
Federal Credit Union Act, 358, 368. Bill to authorize credits to taxpayers under the Social Secu- 
Federal Housing Act, 1846 rity Act for contributions to unemployment funds of (see 
Housing bill, 1835. bill H. R. 8779) ; 
Loan of certain portraits located in Capitol, 135, 136. Bill authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
Meeting of Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 88. make certain loans to (see bill H. R. 8781). 
Order of business, 12, 57, 249, 290, 368, 1093, 1384, 1463, Bill to provicie for intervention by States in appeals to the 
1700, 1835, 1897. Supreme Court in cases involving constitutionality of acts 
Parliamentary inquiry, 57. of (see bill S. 3069). 
Permission to address the House, 17, 57, 133, 134, 191, 300, List of those which rejected the child-labor amendment 
326, 934, 1092, 1291. 1469 
Point of order, 1014. Tables relating to proposed allotment of cotton-acreage lands 
Recess, 2045, 2047. to, 540 
Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1516. STATE SECURITIES, amendment to the Constitution to permit 
Sale of Elixir Sulfanilamide, 135. taxation of income from (see H. J. Res. 521) 
Sessions of committees of the House, 1384. ’ > erersEE aa . . a . 
Special order, 289. STATES’ RIGHTS, remarks in Senate relative to, 85, 109 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1385, 1386, 1387, 1389, 1390, 1511, 1834, Remarks in House on the subject of, 1778 
1835. STATISTICS, directing the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect 


information as to the amount of goods purchased by the 

Government (see bill S. J. Res. 224) 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, 710, 712, 713 
Agricultural aid for fiscal years 1933-37, 884 
Agricultural conservation program for 1936, 1374, 1375, 1376. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE (House). 
Remarks by, on 
Hidden taxes, 139. 
Order of business, 144, 196, 317, 323. 


Permission to address the House, 251. stab iiesdaS a a ee» ee ee a 
’ Agricultural imports and exports, 706, 707, 752, 1635 
SPECIAL ORDERS IN HOUSE, special order for bill (H. R. 8730) Agricultural products, 1048. 
to amend the National Housing Act (see H. Res. 384*). Agricultural surpluses, 920 
Resolution for a special order for bill (S. 2475) to provide Beef, 618 
for the establishment of fair labor standards in employ- | Benefit payments to farmers, 834 
ments in and affecting interstate commerce (see H. Res. Boots and shoes manufacture, 1474. 
312*). | Corn, 615, 618 
Resolution for a special order for House Joint Resolution Cotton, 615, 618, 1318, 1366 
199 for an amendment to the Constitution of the United Cotton ginning, 650 
States to provide for a referendum on war (see H. Res Cotton imports, 446 


165*). Cotton-textile 
SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS. See SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. | Department of Agriculture—expenditures, 712, 713. 


SPENCE, BRENT (a Representative from Kentucky). in see TT 
Attended. 8. Dividends of corporations, 1815 


. , ‘ . . tmployees of the executiv an 130 
Article relating to reducing the premiums for insured insti- Employees of the executive branch, 1305 

















tutions from the American Building Association News Ex} orts to the - nited Kingdom (Appendix 92). 
written by (Appendix, 240) Factory pay rolls and farm income, 1810 
Radio address on the American Navy delivered by (Appendix, p oe ae ae ee, | See 
147) Seca canon, cae 
- ight rates, 1976 
Amendments offered by, to oe : sie ae 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1885. ae exports, 560, 675, 706, 707. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from vnc! —_ 
Citizens and individuals, 103, 1906. fanufactu oa enciee tenn bee 
Societies and associations, 103. | Milk and ae oo 
Remarks by, se N satel aeaeae aa 530, 1537 
Federal housing, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1885, 1886. Westie: namtmatats tak oak’ : a ; _ 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. Peek af — nts for cotton, wheat, and corn, 532. 
I 318 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS, address over the radio delivered by Rep- Processing taxes, 834 
resentative Rogers of Massachusetts on the subject of Public roads, 504, 505, 506 
(Appendix, 538) Tobacco, 549, 951, 955, 1150 
SPRINGER, JOHN H., relief (see bill H. R. 8399). Wages of male c mmon laborers, 1408 
SPRINGFIELD, UTAH, grant right to cut timber in national for- ; Wheat, 615, 618, 1750 
ests for construction of a railroad from Craig, Colo., to STAUFFER, OSCAR, editorial suggestion to Congress made by, 1351. 
(see bill H. R. 8625). | STEAGALL, HENRY B. (a Representative from Alabama). 
STABILIZED FARMING, address over the radio delivered by Sen- Attended, 8 
ator Pope on the subject of (Appendix, 297). Appointed conferee, 2046 
STACK, MICHAEL J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). RN gi yr ee Pivhig 
Attended, 8. a we ) ee ree _— : : . 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by "401, 1701 ne see: WO bills H. R. 8520, 8730), 
Colben, Florence: to pension (see bill H. R. 8449), 154. wees ae A. 27m. el ial 
Motions and resolutions offered by — Call ~ t} Ho 1846 — oo 
Veterans decorated with the Purple Heart: resolution to yang a 187 a 73. 1884 
grant 10 percent preference in Federal Government posi- ome ee ee Wi Bon i 1888. 
tions to (see H. Res, 350), 327. aca a ropa can tel ~ 
World War veteran: resolution to establish as service con- a sie tee a co Lo 
ve arns OY, O? 


nected all present disabilities of a (see H. Res. 375), 1055. 
Remarks by, on 
Honest legislation versus make-believe, 2029. 


Committee on Banking and Currency—permission to sit dur- 
ing sessions of the House and Committee of the Whole, 
1385 


Permission to address the House, 1984. Fxplanation. 1186 
Philadelphia Record and its owner “Davey” Stern, 2029. Farm bill, 1186 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaY VOTES. Federal Credit Union Act, 358, 367 
STAHLMAN, JAMES G., statement relative to labor peace in news- Federal housing, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1865, 1870, 1872, 1873, 
paper pressrooms, 1242. 1875, 1877, 1879, 1882, 1884 
STANDARD OF LIVING, maintain American (see S. J. Res. 227). Reports made by, from 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 157. Committee on Banking and Currency 
Stanley, H. M., telegram concerning proposed legislation on National Housing Act (H. R. 8730, Rept. 1655), 1701. 
the subject of crop control received from, 1081. Votes of. See YEA-aNpD-Nay VOTES 
STARNES, JOE (a Representative from Alabama). STEAM VESSELS. See VESSELS 
Attended, 8 STEFAN, KARL (a Representative from Nebraska). 
Amendments offered by, to Attended, 8 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): to amend, 1832. Article by H. J. Gramlich, of the Nebraska Agriculture Col- 
Remarks by, on lege, on life and its changes (Appendix, 602) 
Dairy industry, 544. Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 544. Agricultural prosperity has not come to the Third District 
Wages-and-hours bill, 319, 1832, 1833. of Nebraska (Appendix, 77). 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. Agricultural relief, 574. 
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STEFAN, KARL—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 

Corn, 1177. 

Farm bill, 665, 1166, 1177, 1281. 

Future weather forecast (Appendix, 591). 

Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTEs. 
STEIWER, FREDERICK (a Senator from Oregon). 
Appointed conferee, 2021. 
Article in the New York Times magazine relative to Senator 
Wheeler (Appendix, 417). 
Letter by William 8S. Bennett to Hon. George D. Aiken, Gov- 
ernor of Vermont, relating to a statement about the Re- 
publican Party (Appendix, 513). 
Present, 103. 
Amendments offered by, to 

National housing program (H. R. 8730): to amend, 2016. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Owen, Phoebe: to increase pension (see bill S. 3124), 1212. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 

American nationals, armed forces, and investments in China: 

statistics of (see S. Res. 210), 1910. 
Remarks by, on 
National housing program, 2009, 2012, 2013, 2015, 2016. 
Tariff on wool, 2022. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VorTEs. 

STEVENS, FANNIE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8446). 

STEWARD MACHINE CO. v. DAVIS, decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of, 1054. 

STIMSON, HENRY L. (former Secretary of State), letter entitled 
“Stop Helping Japan” written by (Appendix, 213). 

Remarks in House relative to printing of a letter written by, 
457. 

STOCK EXCHANGES, statement by William O. Douglas, Chairman 
of Securities and Exchange Commission, relative to (Ap- 
pendix, 183). 

STOCK MARKET, address over the radio delivered by Representa- 
tive Fish relative to the effect of New Deal policies on 
(Appendix, 52). 

STOLEN ANIMALS, punish transportation in interstate commerce 
of (see bill S. 3052). 

STRAUBE, MARY E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 5522*). 


STRAUS, NATHAN, remarks in Senate relative to the nomination 
to be Administrator of the United States Housing Author- 
ity, 1090 

Report of the Committee on Education and Labor in Senate 

on nomination of, 1013. 

STROM, HAROLD, relief (see bill S. 3047). 

STUBBS, JENNIE, increase pension (see bill S. 3106). 

SUBSIDIES. See FreprraL Bustness SuBSIDY. 

“SUBSTANTIAL EXTENT”, remarks in House relative to the defini- 
tion of the words, 1778. 

SUGAR, remarks in Senate relative to an international agreement 
regarding the regulation of production and marketing of, 


835, 890 

Statistics relative to payments made under the triple A, 614, 
615 

Table showing cost of processing taxes to consumers cover- 
ing, 834 


Text of an international agreement regarding the regulation 
of production and marketing of (Executive T, 75th Cong., 
1st sess.), debated and ratified in Senate, 1940. 


SUGAR BEETS, remarks in House relative to production of, 573. 


SULFANILAMIDE, letter from the Secretary of Agriculture trans- 
mitting report concerning deaths from (S. Doc. 124), 379. 
Remarks in House relative to the sale of, 134. 


Report of the Secretary of Agriculture on Elixir Sulfanilamide 
Massengill 457, 493. 
Resolutions of inquiry relative to deaths from (see S. Res. 


194*: H. Res. 352°). 
SULLIVAN, “»ARRY, article concerning the Wright brothers’ pio- 
neer airplane flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 1721. 


SULLIVAN, MARK, article entitled “The Puzzling Farm Biil”, 
written by, 887. 
Article on the subject of crop control written by, 1754. 
SUMNERS, HATTON W. (a Representative from Tezas). 

Attended, 8. 

Address before the American Bar Association delivered by 
(Appendix, 103). 

Address made 5 years ago on the subject The Key Position 
Which Agricultural Depression Occupies in Our Present 
Difficulty, by, 1029. 

Letter to Hon. William I. Sirovich relative to patents for 
labor-saving devices, signed by, 322. 

Remarks at interstave dinner of the Interstate Commis- 
sion on Criv\c, Fansas City, Mo., of (Appendix, 97). 

Bills and joint rez ‘utions introdtwed by 

Labor-saving -chines: to suspend issuance of pa‘ents for 
the inventic'. of (see b*)’ H. R. 8508), 377. 

Lohn, Frank W.: for reli (¢ :e bill H. R. 8423), 

Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 1029. 
Cotton, 1022. 


SUMNERS, HATTON W.—Continued. 

Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1022, 1029. 
Labor-saving devices and unemployment, 321, 322, 323. 
Order of business, 18. 
Permission to address the House, 296. 
Referendum on war—discharge petition, 1516. 

Votes of. See YEA-anD-Nay VoTEs. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, decision in the case 

of Carter v. Carter Coal Co. et al., 832. 

Decision in the case of The People of Puerto Rico, petitioner, 
v. The Shell Co. (P. R.), Ltd., et al. (Appendix, 407). 

Decision in the case of Schechter Poultry Corporation et al. 
v. United States, 832. 

Extracts from the decision in the case of Carter v. Carter 
Coal Co., 1718. 

Opinion in the case of The First National Bank & Trust Co, 
Bridgeport, Conn., v. Francis E. Beach (8S. Doc. 122), 20% 

Remarks in Senate relative to, 42. 


SUTHERLIN, ROSA B., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8770). 


SUTPHIN, WILLIAM H. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Beach Haven Inlet, Ocean County, N. J.: for survey (sce bill 
H. R. 8338), 19. 
Dailey, John F,. and Ethel M.: for relief (see bill H. R. 
8424), 102. 
McMeans, Ruth L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8788), 2052. 
United States Coast Guard: directing the establishment of 
a training station for enlisted personnel of (see bill H. R. 
8692), 1417. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


SWEENEY, MARTIN L. (a Representative from Ohio). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
City and village carriers and clerks in first- and second- 
class post offices: to increase salaries of (see bill H. R. 
8334), 19. 
Cleveland Railway Co.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8594), 801. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


SWEETPOTATOES, remarks in House relative to manufacture of 
commercial starch from, 671. 


SWOPE, GUY J. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 

Attended, 8. 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Harter, Cyrus K.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8745), 1701. 
Hoover, Annie G.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8425), 

102. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 102, 377, 1519. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


SYME, HERBERT M., address over the radio on the subject of 
relations between employers and employees delivered by 
(Appendix, 261). 


TABER, JOHN (a Representative from New York). 
Attended, 8. 
Radio address relative to legislation before the special ses- 
sion of Congress delivered by (Appendix, 148). 
Remarks by, on 
Federal Credit Union Act, 368. 
National Housing Act, 1896. 
Payment of mileaye, 945, 946. 
Pay of pages of the House and Senate, 287. 
Permission to address the House, 17. 
Purchase of silver (.ppendix, 584). 
Quotation from a sictercent by Mr. William Green relative 
to wages, 200. 
Wages-and-hours !egislation, 88, 89, 1472. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


TARIFF ACT OF 1930, amend (see bill S. 3067). 
Bill to amend the trede-mark section of (see bill H. R. 
8639). 
Bill to amend to prohibit trade agreements with .efaulting 
governments (see bill H. R. 8653). 


TARIFF RATES. See Import DUTIEs. 


TARVER, MALCOLM C. (a Representative from Georgic). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 782, 847, 974, 1039. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Echols, Wellborn (deceased): for relief of estate (see bill 
H. R. 8388), 21. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 542, 1039, 1040. 
Agricultural surpluses, 1040. 
Farm bill, 463, 465, 542, 649, 650, 761, 845, 847, 848, 958, 974, 
975, 1039, 1040, 1051. 
—— statistics, 650. 
Federal Housing Act, 1844. 
Loan provisions, 1051. 
Sharecropper, 761. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VoTEs. 


TAWES, FRED B., pension (see bill H. R. 8722). 
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TAXATION, abstracts from articles concerning the workingman’s 

tax bill (Appendix, 192) 

Address over the radio delivered by Senator Harrison on the 
subject of (Appendix, 230) 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Bigelow 
on the subject of (Appendix, 389). 

Address delivered by Representative Celler at Chicago 
relative to the undistributed-profits t 
gains tax (Appendix, 53) 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Doughton 
on the subject of (Appendix, 471) 

Article by Joseph L. Lewinson relative to tax-exempt salaries 
and securities (Appendix, 555) 

Bill to create a United States Tax Commission 
3070). 

Bills to amend law relative to tax on capital gains and losses 


Til., 


ax and the capital- 


(see bill S. 


(see bills H. R. 8340, 8503, 8732" 
Bills to repeal tax on undistributed profits (see bills S. 3014; 
H. R. 8336, 8341, 8347, 8423, 8464, 8471, 8483, 8584, 8629 


8642, 8762). 

Bill to authorize credits to taxpayers for contributions to 
State unemployment funds under provisions of the Social 
Security Act (see bill H. R. 8779) 

Bill to exempt certain net income of 
porations from (see bill H. R. 8469) 

Bill to extend time for filing claims for refund of taxes paid 


individuals and cor- 


under the Agricultural Adjustment Act (see bill H. R 
8408). 

Bill to terminate tax on toilet preparations (see bill H. R 
8484). 

Editorial by Oscar Stauffer protesting against pay-roll taxes 
1351. 


Editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer on the subject of 
industry's tax burden (Appendix, 94) 

Headlines from various newspapers relating to 
tions, 731 

Joint resolutions to amend the Constitution relative to taxes 
on incomes (see H. J. Res. 512, 545) 

Joint resolution to amend the Constitution to tax income 
from State and Federal securities and salaries (see H. J 
Res. 521). 

Joint resolution to provide emergency relief from (see H. J 
Res. 524). 

Joint resolution providing for postponement of filing undis- 
tributed-profits-tax returns (see H. J. Res. 529) 

Letter from Representative Randolph to Representative 
Vinson of Kentucky relative to the undistributed-profits 
tax (Appendix, 15). 

Memorandum to accompany House Joint Resolution 524 
provide emergency relief from, 798 

Radio colloquy between Representatives Celler and Citron 
relative to the undistributed-profits tax (Appendix, 10) 

Remarks in House relative to taxation of salaries of Govern- 
m.ent officers and employees (Appendix, 529). 

Remarks in House on the subject of hidden taxes, 136 
Remarks in House relative to the undistributed-profits tax, 
201, 238, 582, 1301 (Appendix, 51, 69, 170, 260, 348, 592) 
Remarks in Senate relative to the undistributed-profits tax, 

82, 106, 723, 1141. 
TAYLOR, EDWARD T. (a Representative from Colorado). 

Attended, 8. 

Analysis of a~d comments on the Mansfield bill (H. R. 7365) 
te provide for regionalization of natural resources (Ap- 
pendix, 597° 

Radio a’“res: of Hon. Harold L. Ickes on the importance of 
conse yur natural resources (Appendix, 114). 

Bills and } w;lutions introduced by 

Approp; «viens for mileage of Senators and Representatives: 
to mark: available (see S. J. Res. 525), 944. 

Constitution of the United States: proposing an amendment 
permitting the President to disapprove or reduce any item 


tax reduc- 


to 


or appropriation of any bill passed by Congress (see H. J. 
Res. 515), 262. 

Pages of the House and Senate: payment of (see H. J. Res. 
516), 287. 


Terms of office of Representatives in, Congress: 
lution to amend the Constitution to fix 
514), 262. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Payment of mileage, second session, Seventy-fifth Congress— 
suspension of rules, 944. 
Remarks by, on 
Pay of pages of the House and Senate, 287. 
Payment of mileage, 945, 946. 
Printing matter in the Record, 2027. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NaAyYy VOTES. 


TAYLOR, GRACE S., relief (see bill H. R. 8707). 


TAYLOR, J. WILL (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Bell, Nannie A.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8497), 
327. 

Cole, Jennie L.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8748), 1702. 

Employees of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act: to amend certain sections of an act to establish a 
retirement system for (see bill H. R. 8509), 377. 


joint reso- 
(see H. J. Res. 











TAYLOR, J. WILL—Continued 
Bills and joint resoluticns introduced by 
Johnson, William Andrew: for relief (see bill H. R. 8558 
»84 
Ousley, O. C.: for relief (see bili H. R. 8495) 27 
Faul, Linda: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 874 1702 
Public Law No. i90, Sixty-sixth Congress: to amend e 
to marriage of certain widows to certain soldie! 
and marines (see bill H. R. 8582), 800 
Sett Henry A.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8496 27 
Remarks by, o7 
Farm bill, 676, 1036 
plan of Dr. L. A. Richardson, of the University of 
Tennessee, relative to livestock, 676 
Federal Housing Act, 1846 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1676. 1846, 1847 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
TAYLOR, JOHN C. (a Representative from South ¢ na). 
Attended, 8 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1042 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 1042 
Farm bill, 976, 977, 1042 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1799 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-NAay VOTES 
TAYLOR, WAYNE C. (Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treasury), 
address on the subject of the Federal Budget and the 
National Welfare, delivered by (Appendix, 466) 
TAYLOR GRAZING ACT, amend (see bill H. R. 8691) 


TEIGAN, HENRY 
‘ Attended, 8 
Address of Governor Elmer A. Benson, of Minnesota, on the 


(a Representative from Minnesota) 


farm bill and market control (Appendix, 390) 
Article entitled “Rolling Our Own Logs,” written by (Ap- 
pendix, 568) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Five-day workweek for all Federal employees: joint resolu- 


tion requesting the President to establish a (see H. J. 
Pes. 539), 1841 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 


Citizens and individuals, 202 
Societies and associations, 202, 869, 1841, 1906. 
Remarks by 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1489 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAay VOTES 
TENNESSEE RIVER, extend time for construction of 
(see bills S. 3114*; H. R. 8609). 
TERRANOVA, NIMPA, relief (see bill H. R. 8668) 
TERRITORIES, extend to the Territories the provisions 
to aid the States in restoration of wildlife 
bill H. R. 8780) 
TERRY, DAVID D. (a Representative from 
Attended, 8 
and joint 
Armour, Jessica J 
Hopkins, Jack Fish: 
Remarks by, on 
Cotton ginning, 1785. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1509, 1785 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
TEVES, ANTONE C., relief (see bill H. R. 8658). 
TEXAS, provide for additional district judge for the State of 
bill H. R. 8468). 

Correspondence between Representative McFarlane 
James V. Allred, of Texas, relative to the 
(Appendix, 462). 

Correspondence relative to the loss of cigarette taxes by 
State of (Appendix, 434). 

Correspondence relative to cotton product 
338). 

Remarks in House relative to cotton production in (Appen- 
dix, 339). 

Remarks in House relative to the grat 
W. P. A. funds to (Appendix, 619). 

TEXTILES, inquiry relative to fixing duties 
rates on (see S. Res. 177). 
“THANKSGIVING,” article by George E. S 

pendix, 172). 


on 


bridg 


of the act 
resour (see 


Arka 


nsas). 
Bills resolutions introduced by 

for relief (see bill H. R 
to pension (see bill H. R. 8559 


nO7 12 
iad 


see 


and G 
tax in 


tobacco 


ion in (Appendix 


it of P. W. A 


on a basi f specific 


THANKSGIVING DAY, provide for the display of the flag of the 
United States on (see S. J. Res. 225) 
Sermon delivered by Bishop James E. Freeman on (Apper 
216). 
THOM, WILLIAM R. (a Representative from O} 
Radio address on the Unemployment Census d d by 


(Appendix, 146). 


Remarks by, on 
American Government and its problems, 1295. 
Cabinet, 1293 
Farm bill, 466. 
Nages-and-hours bill, 1809 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 
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84 INDEX 


THOMAS, ALBERT (a Representative from Texas). 
Attended, 8. 
Activities during first year in Congress of (Appendix, 619). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1806, 1821. 
Remarks by, on 
Labor Standards Board, 1790. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1695, 1698, 1699, 1790, 1821. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VoTEs. 


THOMAS, ELBERT D. (a Senator from Utah). 

Attended, 3 . 

Address of Hon. James A. Farley delivered at a dinner at 
Lincoln, Nebr., on the subject Political Economies (Ap- 
pendix, 276). 

Appointed on committee, 499. 

Birthright of natural-born citizens of the United States— 
decision of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia in the case of Marie Elizabeth Ely v. 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor (Appendix, 116). 

Radio address by the Honorable James P. Pope on the sub- 
ject The Farmer’s Place in the Solving of World Eco- 
nomic Problems (Appendix, 295). 

Radio address entitled “Shall the President Apply the Neu- 
trality Act in the Sino-Japanese Conflict?” delivered by 
(Appendix, 96). 

Radio address on The Relationship of Federal Government 
to Education delivered by (Appendix, 210). 

Radio address on the subject Newly Mined Domestic Silver 
and Its Relation to Agriculture, delivered by (Appendix, 
205). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 

Goods purchased by the Federal Government: directing the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect information rela- 
tive to (see S. J. Res. 224), 61. 

Remarks by, on 

Agreement for regulation of production and marketing of 
sugar, 835. 

Consideration of labor features of bill amending Merchant 
Marine Act, 802. 

Regulation of production and marketing of sugar—treaty, 
890, 891. 

Straus, Nathan: nomination of, 1091. 

Sugar Treaty, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954, 1955, 1956. 

United States Housing Authority, 1091. 

Reports made by, from 
Committee on Education and Labor: 
Straus, Nathan: nomination of, 1013. 
Votes of. See Yga-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


THOMAS, ELMER (a Senator from Oklahoma). 
Attended, 3. 
Article entitled “ ‘Planned Deflation Succeeds Too Well,’ Says 
Barrows,” published in American Banker, 602. 
Letter sent to the President by the Committee for the Nation 
relative to our monetary policies (Appendix, 46). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1057, 1346, 1729, 1730. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Agricultural and commodity prices: for the reguiation and 
stabilization of (see bill S. 3013), 24. 
Davenport, Alfred Y.: for relief (see bill S. 3024), 105. 
Hatridge, Robert E.: for relief (see bill S. 3094), 870. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: to discharge from 
further consideration of bill S. 1990, 601. 
Hill, Hon. Robert P.: resolutions on the death of (see S. Res. 
196), 52. 
Recess: for, 53. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 405, 407. 531, 533, 588, 589, 590, 591, 592, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 601, 925, 1346, 
1347, 1527, 1615, 1729, 1730. 
excerpt from committee report relative to money and 
prices, 405. 
— text of amendment, 1057. 
Business recession, 594. 
Editorial from the Saturday Evening Post entitled “No More 
Gushers,” 925. 
Federal Reserve Board, 593, 599. 
Gold, 590, 591, 592, 593, 594, 595 596, 5977. 
Marketing quotas, 1729, 1730. 
Monetary Authority, 601. 
Monetary question, 590, 591, 592, 593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 598, 
599, 600. 
Money—excerpt from manifesto issued by the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, 597. 
Oil industry, 925. 
Silver, 596, 597, 925. 
Stabilization of the dollar, 591. 
Votes of. See Yea-aNp-Nay VOTEs. 


THOMAS, J. PARNELL (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8 
Correspondence regarding the wages-and-hours bill (Appen- 
dix, 476). 











THOMAS, J. PARNELL—Continued. 

Motions and resolutions offered by 

National Labor Relations Board: appoint committee to in- 
vestigate (see H. Res. 374), 1014, 1055. 

Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 585, 1985. 
Societies and associations, 1607. 

Remarks by, on 
Balancing the Budget, 151. 
Business conditions, 305. 
Compulsory crop control bill (H. R. 8505) (Appendix, 283). 
Extension of remarks, 18. 
Farm bill, 842. 
Financial reports, 305. 
Government monopoly has caused the sharp rise in living 

costs, 235. 

Neutrality Act, 94. 
No quorum, 150 
Roosevelt depression (Appendix, 181). 
Sale of ships by the Maritime Commission to Japan, 04. 
Tax revision, 148. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1585, 1603. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


THOMAS, KATE DURHAM, relief (see bill H. R. 8643). 


THOMAS, MARY JANE SHELL, increase pension (see bill H. R. 
8618). 

THOMAS, SARAH C., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8771). 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL IN ST. LOUIS, MO., editorials 
from the St. Louis Post Dispatch relative to, 260. 

Remarks in House relative to the proposed construction of, 
259 (Appendix, 15, 117). 
THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, designate the .Li- 
brary of Congress as (see bill H. R. 8575). 
THOMASON, EWING (a Representative from Tezas). 
Attended, 8. 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 358, 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 787. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 202, 377. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 679. 
Survey of Rio Grande Valley in Texas, 2027. 
Votes of. See YEa-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
THOMASSON, DAVID A., report of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in Senate on nomination of, 1312. 
THOMPSON, CHESTER (a Representative from Illinois). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Mississippi River: authorizing the city of Rock Island, Il., 
to construct and maintain a toll bridge across (see bill 
H. <2. 8466), 262. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.: for construction of 
an administration building at (see bill H. R. 8526), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Corn, 1168. 
Farm bill, 704, 1168. 
Freight rates, 1974, 1976. 
Graham, Hon. William J.: death of, 99. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
THOMPSON, DOROTHY, article concerning the farm bill written 
by (Appendix, 553). 
Article commenting on Miss Thompson’s arguments against 
crop control, 447. 
THOMPSON, SARAH E., relief (see bill S. 3037). 
THORNTON, ROBERTA, pension (see bill H. R. 8740). 
THORSON, MARTHA, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8383). 
THURSTON, LLOYD (a Representative from Iowa). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Adams, Netta: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8498), 327. 
Poor, Anna: for relief (see bill H. R. 8560), 584. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Societies and associations, 154. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 1278. 
Towner, Hon. Horace Mann: death of, 354. 
tribute to the memory of the late, 354. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
TIFFANY CONSTRUCTION CO., relief (see bill H. R. 8374). 


TILGHMAN, WILLIAM (BILL), memorial of Legislature of Okla- 
homa urging relief of, 20, 22. 

TILLAMOOK COUNTY, OREG., convey certain land for highway 
purposes to Oregon, in (see bill S. 3126). 

TILLEY, REBECCA J., pension (see bill H. R. 8514). 

TIN IN ALASKA, article by J. W. Farrell on the subject of (Ap- 
pendix 563). ; 

TINKHAM, GEORGE HOLDEN (a Representative from Massachu- 
setts). 

Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See YEA-anpv-Nay VorTeEs. 





INDEX 


TOBACCO, amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) to fix the quota TRAFFIC FATALITIES, letter from Art 
of flue-cured, 1427 f (Appendix, 334) 
Amendment in Senate to exempt from tax or penalty excess TRANSOCEANIC AIRCRAFT SERVICE 


ort. u, 


dark tobacco to be manufactured in fertilizer, 1615 to. 356 
Amendment in Senate to bill (S. 2787) relative to combining Report of the United States Maritim 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco, 1757. to, 102. 202 
Bill to refund the tax on (see bill S. 2601*) | — . . 
: = TRANSUE, ANDRE (a Represer 
Bill to regulate interstate commerce in (see bill S. 3012). . Attar I — J. (a _ 
Correspondence between Representative McFarlane and Gov- 1 : titled “Men Wanted.” dedicated 
ernor James V. Allred, of Texas, relative to the tax on HOH Se a ee ae ws 
ywara ( AE pendix, 400). 
(Appendix, 462). 
Remarks in Senate relative to the marketing quota for, 1147. 
Remarks in Senate relative to Maryland tobacco, 1321, 1332. 
Statistics relative to, 549. 
Statistics relative to flue-cured, 951, 955, 1150. 


Farm bill, 470, 1099, 1276 
Federal Credit Union Act, 359 
Federal housing, 1849, 1885 
Wages, 1849 


ing, 834. 
Telegram from G. W. Varn relative to production of, 589. 
Text of title III, marketing quotas for, 857 
TOBEY, CHARLES W. (a Representative from New Hampshire). 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 544 
Exhibit of rural arts at Department of Agriculture Building, 
460 
Farm bill, 544, 642, 674, 1193. 
Tax system, 674. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
TOILET PREPARATIONS, terminate tax on (see bill H. R. 8484) 
TOLAN, JOHN H. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
TOLISCHUS, OTTO D., article entitled “Hitler Enlists the Germans 
Everywhere,” written by, 292 
TOLL RBRRIDGES. See BrIncEs. 
TOMASELLO, ANTHONY JOHN, pension (see bill H. R. 8721). 
TOMPKINS, SARAH J., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8438) io-nothing 
TONNAGE. See VESSELS Undistri puted -pre f 
TORRELLI, CESARE GUGLIELMO LEOPOLDO, relief (see bill H. | — ee 
R. 8746) wlan. saftey 
TOWEY, FRANK W., JR. (a Representative from New Jersey). R, WALTER 
Attended, 8. ; nee ae 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Cancer: to establish a national foundation for research for relativ 1e advertising I 
prevention of (see bill H. R. 8564), 720 8 aby bonds by (Appendix, 6 
Diversification of employment of Federal prisoners: pro- | etter from the Archivist of the United States trar 
viding for repeal of certain sections of act relating to (see of useless papers in, 493, 800 
bill H. R. 8339), 19 ivention for protection of literary 
Filing of certain informetion returns by attorneys, account- wor! Ex. Rept. 1), 416 
ants: to repeal certain sections of the Revenue Act of Injunction of secrecy removed in Senate from dr 
1936 relating to (see bill H. R. 8510), 377 | V tions and recommendations < i ! 
Recognition of gain or loss in case of certain sales: to amend of seamen, 534 
section 112 of the Revenue Act of 1936 relating to (see | Order f Senate authorizing reference to 
bill H. R. 8511), 377. treaties received from the President on cale: 
Surtax on undistributed profits: to amend the Revenue Act when no executive session is held, 52 
of 1936 with respect to (see bill H. R. 8341), 19 remarks in Senate relative to an international 
Tax on capital gains and losses: to amend the Revenue Act regarding the regulation of production and 
of 1936 with respect to (see bill H. R. 8340), 19. of sugar, 835, 890 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES Remarks in Senate relative to the treaty for 
TOWNER, HORACE MANN (late a Representative from Iowa). literary and artistic works, 891 
Death of, 354. Telegrams urging rejection by the Senate of the copyri 
Tribute to the memory of the late, 354 treaty, 1658 


TOWNSEND, JOHN G., JR. (a Senator from Delaware). ee a ee ee Saeeeee <1 
E ation of production and marketing of sugar (Ex 
Attended, 3. T, 75th Cong., Ist sess.) , debated and ratified in Senat 
Address by Lammot du Pont before the National Association aiid 0 ee ee ee 
of Manufacturers entitled “Industry’s Outlook” (Appendix, | TRENT, B. W., AND WIPE, relief (see bills S. 3112; H. R. 871 
359). TROUTT, SARAH A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8381 
Appointed conferee, 2021. TRUMAN, HARRY S. (a Senator from Missouri) 
Editorial from the Jamestown Journal entitled “Disappoint- Article by Lucy Salamanca entitled “Nation Finds 
ment in R. H. Jackson” (Appendix, 499). Supply of Presidential Timber” (Appendix 
Telegram from Vice President J. H. Shively, of Edgemoor Editorial from the New York Times relating 
Iron Works, Inc., Edgemoor, Del., relating to the business dent Garner (Appendix, 187) 
situation, 328. Editorial from Washington Post 
Remarks by, on (Appendix, 1 
Agricultural relief, 614. Present, 21 
Coinage of silver, 924 Amendments offer 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. Agricultural 
TOWSON, W. F., relief (see bill H. R. 8636). Biils and joint 1 
TRADE AGREEMENTS. See RecrprocaL TRADE AGREEMENTS ; 


TRADE-MARKS. amend act to regulate (see bills H. R. 8467, 8600, 
8601, 8603, 8604, 8605, 8606). 
Bill to authorize registration of certain collective (see bill 
H. R. 8602) 
Bills to amend law relative to registration of (see bills H. R. 
8607, 8637) 
Bill to provide additional revenue under the trade-mark Railroad fin 
laws (see bill H. R. 8638). fee list St 
Bill to amend Tariff Act of 1930 relative to (see bill H. R. Morgan’s prefe 
8639). tion list of 
TRADESMEN’S FASCISM, letter from Representative Celler to the York banks, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission on the subject -notice of speech 
of (Appendix, 449). ; See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES 
TRAUTMAN, RAYMOND D., letters relative to the Ameri: 
eration of Hosiery Workers written by (Appendix 
TRAVEL, encourage foreigners to travel in the United Sta 
bill S. 3018) 
TREADWAY, ALLEN T. (a Representative from Massa 
Attended, 8 
Radio address on undistributed-profits tax, deli\ 
(Appendix, 222) 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Horn, Claude F.: for relief (see bill H. R 
rhomas Jefferson Memorial Library: desi 
vongress as (see bill H. R. 8575), 80¢ 
Undistributed-profits tax: to repeal (see bill H.R 


f Government officers and employ 
done away with (Appendip 
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Table showing cost of processing taxes to consumers cover- Wages-and-hours bill. 1787. 1789 
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TRUMBLE, EMMA A., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8361). 


TRUSTS, amend law to prevent unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies (see bill 8S. 3008). 
Joint resolution creating a joint committee to study anti- 
trust problems and recommend legislation (see H. J. 
Res. 532). 


TUBERCULOSIS, provide an appropriation for the prevention and 
cure of (see bill H. R. 8655). 
TUGBOATS. See VEsseEts. 


TUNNELS, survey the proposed “T” tunnel between San Pedro, 
Vilmington Terminal Island, and Long Beach, Calif. (see 
bill H. R. 8430). 
TURNER, CLARENCE W. (a Representative from Tennessee). 
Attended, 8 


Votes of. 


See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
TWITCHELL, WILLARD, relief (see bill S. 3128). 
TYDINGS, MILLARD E. (a Senator from Maryland). 
Attended, 3. 
Article by Hon. George Stewart Brown, judge of the United 
States Customs Court, entitled “The United States Cus- 
toms Court” (Appendix, 411). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 383, 1323, 1341, 1531 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Gantt, William E., Sr.: for relief (see bill S. 3082), 721. 
Hawalian Commercial & Sugar Co., Ltd.: to authorize con- 
veyance of Maalaea Airport to (see bill S. 3042), 328. 
Krafft, Herman F.: for relief (see bill S. 3040), 328. 
Navigable waters: authorizing the State of Maryland to 
bridge certain (see bills S. 3137, 3138), 1520. 
Session laws of Hawaii: to confirm act 23 extending time 
with which revenue bonds may be issued and delivered 
(see bill S. 3041), 328 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1129. 
Rema s by, on 
Agricultural relief, 335, 396, 399, 400, 401, 1136, 1137, 1322, 
1328, 1324, 1325, 1341, 1525, 1526, 1529, 1531, 1532, 1623, 1757, 
1758 
Increase in taxes, 1532 
Limitation of appropriations, 1525, 1526, 1529. 
Necessary appropriation for farm program, 400, 401, 403. 
Tobacco, 1136, 1137, 1322, 1323, 1324, 1325, 1341, 1758. 
Votes 0 See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
ULINE, WALTER C., letter relative to labor unrest and business 
recession written by (Appendix, 137). 
UMSTEAD, WILLIAM B. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 


Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 951, 953 
Votes of. See Yea-anpv-Nay VorTes 
UNAMERICAN ACTIVITIES, address over the radio delivered by 
Representative Dickstein concerning (Appendix, 98). 
List of names of persons in Los Angeles, Calif., engaged in 
(Appendix, 81). 
Remarks in House relative to, 290 (Appendix, 621). 
Remarks in House relative to persons in Los Angeles, Calif., 
alleged to be engaged in, 57. 
UNAMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, list of those imported from Ger- 
many, 633. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENTS. See SENATE. 
UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX, address delivered by Repre- 
sentative Celler at Chicago, Ill., relative to (Appendix, 53). 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Treadway 
urging repeal of (Appendix, 222). 
Bills to amend act relative to the surtax on (see bills H. R. 
8341, 8347, 8433, 8464, 8471, 8483, 8762). 
Bills to repeal (see bills H. R. 8336, 8629, 8642). 
Joint resolution providing for postponement of filing re- 
turns for (see H. J. Res. 529). 
Letter from the Civic and Business Federation of White 
Plains, N. Y., relative to, 104. 
Letter from Represenative Randolph to Representative Vin- 
son of Kentucky on the subject of (Appendix, 15). 
Letter from E. F. Johnston, Jr., relative to (Appendix, 240). 
Radio colloquy between Senator King and Representative 
Celler on the subject of (Appendix, 221). 
Radio colloquy between Representatives Celler and Citron 
relative to (Appendix, 10). 
Remarks in House relative to, 201, 238, 582, 1301 (Appendix, 
51, 69, 170, 260, 348, 592). 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 82, 106. 
Remarks in Senate, a letter from Shelby Cullom Davis, and 
an editorial from the Easton (Pa.) Express relative to, 723, 
1141. 
Resolution of the Central Mercantile Association of New 
York relative to, 104. 
UNEMPLOYMENT, address over the radio delivered by Representa- 
tive Andrews on the subject of (Appendix, 275). 
Address delivered by Representative Mead at Buffalo, N. Y., 
on the subject of (Appendix, 455). 
Address over the radio delivered by Representative Thom 
concerning the census of (Appendix, 146). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT—Continued. 
Amendment in Senate favoring employment by the Works 
Progress Administration of persons unable to find em- 
ployment in private industry, 1909. 
Bill for continuation and expansion of the Federal Works 
program for relief of (see bill H. R. 8348). 

Bills to provide for a reduction of (see bills H. R. 8455, 8456). 
Bill to amend the Social Security Act to permit payment of 
State unemployment compensation (see bill H. R. 8648). 

Bill for relief of (see bill H. R. 8717). 

Bill to create a national commission on (see bill H. R. 8775). 

Editorial by Oscar Stauffer on the subject of, 1351. 

Letters from the Supreme Court and the Governor of Idaho 
relative to unemployment relief (Appendix, 254). 

Remarks in House relative to providing jobs for aged work- 
ers (Appendix, 273). 

Remarks in House relative to the Deane plan for aid to 
(Appendix, 397). 

Resolution to authorize expenditure of additional funds by 
the special committee on investigation of (see S. Res. 209*). 

Speech of presiding officer Edward J. Kelly, mayor of Chicago, 
at the national conference of mayors at Washington, D. C., 
on the subject of (Appendix, 95). 

Statement by Albert Deane relative to (Appendix, 368). 

UNFAIR LABOR CONDITIONS. See Lagor. 


UNITED KINGDOM, memorandum from the Secretary of State 
relative to a contemplated trade agreement with (Ap- 
pendix, 91). 

Table showing United States exports to (Appendix, 92). 

UNITED OFFICE AND PROFESSIONAL WORKERS UNION, letter 
relative to the wages-and-hours bill received from (Ap- 
pendix, 476). 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, proceedings of the thirty- 
ninth national encampment of (H. Doc. 451), 800. 
UNITED STATES BREWERS ASSOCIATION, address delivered by 
Representative Cochran at the annual convention of (Ap- 
pendix, 83). 

UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMIS- 
SION, loan certain portraits to (see S. J. Res. 222*). 
Mr. Barkley appointed in Senate as a member of, 202. 
UNITED STATES COURTS. See Courts OF THE UNITED STATES 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT, article by Judge George Stew- 
art Brown on the subject of (Appendix, 411). 

UNITED STATES ET AL. v. DAVID BUTTERICK ET-AL., excerpt 
from decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of, 1054. 

UNITED STATES FLAG. See FLAG oF THE UNITED STATEs. 


UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION, letter from the Ar- 
chivist of the United States transmitting list of useless 
papers in, 493, 800. 

UNTED STATES HOUSING ACT OF 1937, amend (see bills H. R. 
8687, 8749). 

UNITED STATES HOUSING AUTHORITY, remarks in Senate rela- 
tive to the nomination of Nathan Straus to be Admin- 
istrator of, 1090. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION, amend act creating 

(see bill 8. 3078*). 

Letter transmitting economic survey of the American mer- 
chant marine (H. Doc. 392), 19, 22. 

Letter from the Chairman transmitting report concerning 
the scrapping of obsolete tonnage (H. Doc. 454), 1129, 1310. 

Report concerning transoceanic aircraft service submitted by, 
102, 202. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY. See Mrtuirary AcapEmy. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, authorizing an investi- 
gation of the cost of production in foreign countries of 
leather products and glassware (see H. Res. 376). 

UNITED STATES TAX COMMISSION, create (see bill S. 3070). 

UNITED STATES v. DOHENY, EXECUTORS, authorize payment of 
additional compensation to special assistants to the Attor- 
ney General in the case of (see bill H. R. 8662). 

UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY, address over the radio delivered by 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, on the occasion of the 
observance of (Appendix, 457). 

UNIVERSAL CALENDAR, proposing the official adoption of (see 
H. J. Res. 528). 


UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF MONOPOLY, address delivered by Homer 
S. Cummings, Attorney General of the United States, on 
the subject of (Appendix, 263). 


UTILITIES. See Pusuiic UTILITIEs. 

VACCINATION, address delivered by William Howard Hay relative 
to compulsory (Appendix, 604). 

VAKAS, GUS, relicf (see bill H. R. 8683). 

VALDEZ. See ALASKA. 

VALLEY FORGE, PA., address delivered by Representative Robin- 
son of Utah in the Washington Memorial Chapel at (Ap- 
pendix, 238). 

VANCOUVER BARRACKS MILITARY RESERVATION, WASH., au- 


thorize construction of an historical memorial on (see 
bills S. 3035; H. R. 8460). 














VANDENBERG, ARTHUR 

Attended, 3. 

Radio address on the subject Where Do We Go From Here? 

delivered by (Appendix, 160). 

Amendments offered by, to 

Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 

Citizens and individuals, 421, 898, 1350. 

Societies and associations, 1350. 
Remarks by, on 

A statement of principles and objectives, 1935. 

Agricultural relief, 432, 521, 523, 524, 525, 736, 738, 742, 871, 


H. (a Senator from Michigan). ] 


| 


1342, 


872, 876, 880, 900, 996, 1089, 1139, 1140, 1215, 1314, 
1335, 1342, 1443, 1444, 1448, 1449, 1458, 1521, 1523, 
1524, 1526, 1527, 1541, 1636, 1727. 


referendum, 1314. 
—————- statement regarding bill for, 900. 
Antilynching bill, 108, 157. 
Appropriations, 1449. 
Bullitt, Ambassador William C., 157. 
Child labor—proposed constitutional amendment, 1925, 1926, 


1927. 

quotation from the opinion of Mr. Justice Van De- 
vanter, 1930. 

statement of Mr. Sterling E. Edmunds, of St. Louts, 
Mo., 1927 


Coinage of silver, 923, 924. 

Corn, 523 

Cotton program, 432. 

Farm legislation, 267, 274, 275, 339, 386, 387, 388, 399, 407, 408. 

Federal-aid highway appropriations—telegram from the 
Michigan State highway commissioner, 722. 

Halsey, Secretary Edwin A.: fortieth anniversary of connec- 
tion with the Senate of, 897. 

Increase in marketing quota by Secretary 
1089. 

Limitation of appropriations, 1521. 

Marketing system, 386. 

National housing program, 1999, 2003, 2004, 

Parity payments, 996, 1443, 1444, 1523, 1524. 

Power-alcohol, 1727. 

Referendum, 1138, 1139, 1140. 

Referendum on farm bill, 407, 408. 

Regional research laboratories, 1727. 

Rice, 1215. 

Straus, Nathan: nomination of, 1090. 

Undistributed-profits tax, 108. 

United States Housing Authority, 1090. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


VANNATTA, MARYETTE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8439). 
VAN NORDEN, LOUISE E., increase pension (see bill H. R. 8360). 


VAN NUYS, FREDERICK (a Senator from Indiana). 
Attended, 3. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
General Pulaski’s Memorial Day: to proclaim October 
1938 (see S. J. Res. 230), 721. 
Remarks by, on 
Antilynching bill, 170, 171, 1932. 
Gangsters and racketeers, 170, 171. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on the Judiciary: 
Anderson, Victor E.: nomination of, 934. 
Treanor, Walter E.: nomination of, 1940. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
VAN ZANDT, JAMES E., letter relative to the Ludlow amendment 
concerning a referendum on war written by (Appendix, 


485). 


VARGAS, GETULIO (President of Brazil), remarks in House rela- 
tive to the decree abolishing Federal courts in Brazil 
issued by (Appendix, 117). 

VARN, G. W., telegram relative to production of tobacco, 589. 

VERMONT, memorial of legislature relative to observance of the 
centenary of the birth of George Dewey, 588, 636. 


VESECKY, JOHN (president, National Farmers’ Union), telegram 
relative to parity prices and parity income under the 
pending farm bill received from, 1104. 


VESSELS, amend law relative to use of steam tugboats (see bill 
H. R. 8337). 
Bill to amend act relative to overtime pay for inspectors of 
steam vessels (see bill H. R. 8531). 
Bill to amend law relative to vessels used for towing purposes 
(see bill H. R. 8533). 
Bill to limit the licensing of vessels engaged in whaling (see 
bill H. R. 8595). 
Bill to define certain terms in the navigation laws relative 
to fishing vessels (see bill H. R. 8627). 
Bill to amend act relative to firemen, linemen, and oilers on 
tugboats (see bill H. R. 8774). 
Bill to amend law relative to licensing fishing vessels (s 
bill H. R. 8778). 
Bill to amend law relative to vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade or fisheries (see bill S. 3083). 


of Agriculture, 


2006, 2007, 2009. 


11, 


e 
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VESSELS—Continued 
Letter from the chairman of the United States Mar 
Commission transmitting report concerning t ‘ ) 
of obsolete tonnage, 1129 
Letter from the Secretary of Commerce transmitting a draft 
of proposed iegislation to amend laws for preventin ol 
lisions of, 1907, 1984 
VETERANS. See Ex-Service MEN. 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, relieve disbursing officers from 
liability in certain cases (see bill H. R. 8731) 
Letter from the Administrator transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill for relief of disbursing officers and certifying 


officers of, 1520, 1605 
Letter from the Archivist of the United States tran 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800 


mittiy 











VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, an 
outline of the details of the 1938 objectives of, 1326. 
VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR. See Ex-Service MEN. 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Appointment of committee, 4, 493 
Appointment of conferees, 1768 
Appointment of member as director of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, 155 
Appointment of member a consulting trustee of the National 
Training School for Boys, 155 
Appointment of member to United States Constitution Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, 202 
Editorial from the New York Times paying tribute to Mr 
Garner (Appendix, 187) 
Message of the President of the United States (H. Doc. No 
370), 5. 
Proclamation of the President, 3 
Resolutions adopted by the National Assembly of the Philip- 
pines as a tribute to the memory of Hon. Joseph T. Rob- 
inson (Res. No. 70). 22. 
Swearing in of Member, 3 
Tributes on the anniversary of the birthday on, 202, 203 
204 
Petitions and papers preser ted by from 
Citizens and individuals, 23, 60, 104, 155, 202, 981 
Societies and associations, 23, 60, 103, 202, 421, 493, 721, 869 
898, 1129, 1212, 1311, 1418, 1607, 1702, 1907. 
State legislatures, 23, 1907 
Remarks b on 
Agricultural relief, 423, 724, 802, 803, 900, 982, 1074, 1130 
1214, 1215, 1312, 1313, 1521, 1547, 1548, 1638, 1639 
1640, 1641, 1643, 1654, 1703, 1766, 1767, 1768 
order for consideration of amendments, 802 
Amendment of law relating to postmaster appointments, 
701 
72 
Antilynching bill, 60, 61, 155, 266 (Appendix, 21 
Army: confirmations in the, 1769 
Business conditions—administration pr am, 383. 


} 
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266 


Dairy industry, 


Farm legislation, 
9 


Federal aid for highways, 502 

Journal, 59. 

National housing program, 1993, 2000, 2006, 2012, 2013, 2014, 
2015, 2016, 2020, 2021 


Order of business, 501, 1911 
Parliamentary situation, 27, 28 
Prevention of and punishment 
Railroad freight rates, 60. 

Roll call, 59, 103, 1546 

Tobacco schedule, 1130 
Transaction of routine business, 


1769. 


of lynching, 


103. 








VICKSBURG NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, MISS., provide for 
addition of certain lands to (see bills S. 3089; H. R. 8628) 
VILLAGE DELIVERY SERVICE. See Postat SErvice. 
VINCENT, BEVERLY M. (a Representative from Kentucky). 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 766 
Payment of mileage, 946 
Votes o/ See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES 
VINSON, CARL (a Representative from Georgia). 
Attended, 8 
sills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Towson, W. F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8636), 980. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VoTES 
VINSON, FRED M. (a Representative from Kentucky) 
Attended, 8 
Confirmation of, 1165 
Ni uated to be associate i Sta Cc rt of 
Appeals for the District 1090, 11¢ 
Radio address by Hon. R I t ition 
(Appendix, 471). 
Bills and joint re olutions introduced by 
Payne, Mary P.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8725), 1606 
Vote See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS, letter from the Secretary of the Interior tr 
mitting copies of recent legislation enacted by the munici- 
pal councils of St. Croix and St. Thomas and St. John, 19, 


22, 802, 868 
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VOGES, GEORGE M., affidavit denying alleged connection with 
Nazi organizations sworn to by, 162. 
VON SCHRILTZ, GEORGE O., relief (see bill H. R. 8369). 
VOORHIS, H. JERRY (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. } 
Radio address entitled “The Road to Recovery” delivered by | 





WAGNER, ROBERT F.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 


National housing program, 1956, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 1996, 
1997, 1998, 1999, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2003, 2004, 2005, 2011, 
2015, 2016. 

Order of business, 229. 

Slaughterhouse cases, 111. 


(Appendix, 493). 


Radio address on social security and taxes delivered by 
(Appendix, 532). 


Amendments offered by, to 


“arm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1124. 
Wages-and-hours (8S. 2475): to amend, i602. 


Bills and jotnt resolutions introduced by 


Revenue Act of 1936: to amend (see bill H. R. 8584), 800. 

Social Security Act: to amend (see bill H. R. 8626), 979. 

United States Housing Act of 1937: to amend (see bill H. R. 
8687), 1417. 

Yerian, W. F.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8499), 327. 


Remarks by, on 


Child labor, 1691, 1692. 

Control of credit, 147 

Farm bill, 482, 1124, 1273 

Government and its problems, 1296. 

Highway safety (Appendix, 334). 

Housing loans at 3 percent (Appendix, 531). 

Industrial expansion, 147. 

Monetary question (Appendix, 171). 

Monopoly control, 146. 

Permission to address the House, 134. 

Purchasing power of the masses of the people, 146. 

Stable price level—public works (Appendix, 227). 

Tax revision, 147, 148. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1406, 1491, 1602, 1691, 1692, 1694, 1825 
(Appendix, 229). 

——— child labor (Appendix, 451). 


Votes of. See YEea-AND-Nay VOTES. 
WADSWORTH, JAMES W. (a Representative from New York). 


Attended, 8. 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Fay, Anna M.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8450), 154. 
Masters, Elizabeth: to pension (see bill H. R. 8452), 154. 
Sampson, Harriet B.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8451), 154. 


Remarks by, on 


Acreage allotment, 781. 

Extension of remarks, 136. 

Farm bill, 781, 862, 947, 966, 1120, 1121, 1174. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1599, 1775. 


Votes of. See Yea-AND-Nay VOTEs. 
WAGE-HOUR BILL. See Lasor. 
WAGNER, ROBERT F. (a Senator from New York). 


Attended, 3 

Address by Charles Fahy, of New York, before the National 
Association of Manufacturers in New York on the Opera- 
tions of National Labor Relations Board (Appendix, 446). 

Address of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Academy of Arts and Letters on the 
late Elihu Root (Appendix, 575). 

Address of the President of the United States on the occa- 
sion of the official opening of the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing, October 20, 1937 (Appendix, 27). 

Appointed conferee, 2021 

Editorial by David Lawrence entitled “A Prophetic Utterance 
by Elihu Root” (Appendix, 442). 

Letter from Clinton W. Perry, Jamestown, N. Y., in opposi- 
tion to bill for farm relief, 1081. 

Radio address of Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney on the subject 
of a Federal incorporation law (Appendix, 572). 

Resolutions from various organizations on different subjects 
confronting Congress (text of resolutions), 104. 

Statement in reference to the decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board which have been passed upon by 
the courts (Appendix, 543). 


Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 


Yational Housing Act: to amend (see bill S. 3055), 420, 421. 


Motions and resolutions offered by 


Antilynching bill (H. R. 1507): to proceed to consideration 
of, 38. 
National housing program: for the Senate to insist upon its 
amendments, ask for a conference and appoint con- 
ferees, 2021 
————-for the Senate to proceed to consideration of H. R. 
8730, 1987. 


Petitions and papers presented by, from 


Societies and associations, 104, 204. 


Remarks by, on 


Antilynching bill, 6477, 79, 111, 116, 118, 167, 169, 178, 179, 
215, 216, 217, 218, 228, 266 (Appendix, 21, 26). 

— organizations which have endorsed and which aro 
actively working in support of the, 117. 

———_—- withdrawal of motion, 266. 

Copyright treaty—telegrams in protest of, 1658. 

Farm bill, 79, 167. 

Legislative session—order of business, 180. 





Straus, Nathan—nomination of, 1091. 
United States Housing Authority, 1091. 

Reports made by, from 

Committee on Banking and Currency: 

Frank, Jerome N.: nomination of, 1459. 
Hanes, John W.: nomination of, 1459. 
National housing program (H. R. 3730; Rept. 1300), 1956 

Votes of. See YEa-AND-Nay VOTES. 

WAGNER-PEYSER ACT, extend to Puerto Rico (see bill H. R. 


8504). 
WALKER, DOROTHY ANNE, relief (see bills S. 3056; H. R. 855° 
WALKER, JULIA COWDERY, increase pension (see bill ! R 
8557). 


WALLACE, ELIJAH, relief (see bill S. 3097). 


WALLACE, HENRY A. (Secretary of Agriculture), address over the 
radio relative to the national wheat program delivered by 
(Appendix, 163, 341). 

Address over the radio on the subjects of agriculture, bu ‘i- 
ness, labor, and Government delivered by (Appendix, 352). 

Article entitled “A Balanced Abundance and the Ever- 
Normal Granary,” written by (Appendix, 79). 

Editorial appearing in the Wichita Daily Eagle, Wichita, 
Kans., relative to a radio address concerning a national 
wheat program delivered by (Appendix, 253). 


WALLACE’S FARMER, editorial relative to hearings on the farm 
bill appearing in, 904. 


WALLGREN, MONRAD C. (a Representative from Washington). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
American seamen in the merchant marine: to amend cer- 
tain sections of act to promote the welfare of (see bill 
H. R. 8563), 720. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAy VOTEs. 


WALSH, DAVID I. (a Senator from Massachusetts). 
Attended, 3. 
Address by Hon. Josephus Daniels, delivered at Brest, France, 
at the dedication of the naval monument (Appendix, 278). 
Address by Hon. Josiah W. Bailey to the Economic Club of 
Worcester, Mass., entitled “Dominant Ideas of the Consti- 
tution” (Appendix, 248). 
Communication from Worcester, Mass., relating to business 
and economic conditions—petition, 1311. 
Editorial from the Washington Times and a statement by 
Hon. Henrik Shipstead on British war debts (Appendix, 
574). 
Memorandum relative to the proposed Bankhead-Russell 
amendment to Senate bill 2787 on limit imports of jute, 
1213. 
Speech before the Massachusetts Real Estate League, at 
Belmont, Mass., on the subject Federal Finances, delivered 
by (Appendix, 293). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Bartolo, Mrs. Maria: for relief (see bill S. 3063), 421. 
Coffey, William Henry: to pension (see bill S. 3131), 1351. 
Donovan, Vincent Andrew: for relief (see bill S. 3061), 421. 
Eckfeldt, Thomas H.: for relief (see bill S. 3062), 421. 
Home of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes: for acceptance of 
title to (see S. J. Res. 233), 870. 
Levins, George Henry: for relief (see bill S. 3064), 421. 
Naval Appropriation Act: to amend certain provisions rela- 
tive to payment of commuted rations of enlisted men (see 
bill S. 3148), 1908. 
Surgeons in the Navy: to amend act relative to appointment 
of acting assistant (see bill S. 3120), 1212. 
Winslow, Ruby Z.: for relief (see bill S. 3121), 1212. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 1702. 
Societies and associations, 802, 1311, 1702, 1907. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural relief, 1074. 
Fixing of minimum prices by Bituminous Coal Commission, 
1365, 1366, 1367. 
Home of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes, 870. 
Marine Corps: confirmations in, 534. 
National housing program, 1999. 
Naval personnel in China—tabulation, 1364, 1365. 
Navy: confirmations in the, 534, 1769. 
Navy and Marine Corps: confirmations in, 456. 
Sinking of the U. 8S. gunboat Panay, 1364, 1365. 
statement from the Navy Department relative to, 
1364. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 
Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks—nomination of Ben 
Moreell, 456. 
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WALSH, DAVID I.—Continued. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 
Navy and Marine Corps: nomination of sundry officers in, 
456, 1658. 
Quartermaster of Marine Corps—nomination of Seth Wil- 
liams, 456. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 


WALTER, AUGUST, relief (see bill H. R. 8719). 


WALTER, FRANCIS E. (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Additional United States district Judges: to provide in cer- 
tain States for (see bill H. R. 8468), 262. 
Votes of. See Yea-aAND-Nay VOTES. 


WALTER, KATIE, relief (see bill S. 3077). 


WALTERS, THEODORE AUGUSTUS, memorandum issued by the 
Department of the Interior on the death of (Appendix, 216). 
Remarks in Senate on death of, 418. 


WALTMAN, FRANKLYN, article concerning reciprocal trade agree- 
ments written by (Appendix, 166). 
Article concerning the proposed referendum on war written 
by (Appendix, 503). 


WAR, address over the radio delivered by Senator Shipstead rela- 

tive to the prevention of (Appendix, 257). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Fish rela- 
tive to the proposed referendum on (Appendix, 608). 

Address over the radio delivered by Representative Kopple- 
mann relative to the proposed referendum on (Appendix, 
610). 

Address delivered by Alexander Campbell on the subject of 
(Appendix, 126). 

Address over the radio delivered by Boake Carter entitled 
“Debunking War Promotion” (Appendix, 252). 

Address over the radio delivered by Earl Godwin concerning 
the proposed referendum on (Appendix, 207). 

Address delivered by Louis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
Wer, relative to insurance against (Appendix, 9). 

Article by Representative Houston relative to a referendum 
on declaration of (Appendix, 331). 

Article by Walter Lippmann entitled “Mr. Ludlow Prepares 
for War” (Appendix, 561). 

Article by Franklyn Waltman concerning the proposed ref- 
erendum on (Appendix, 503). 

Bills to enforce a policy of actual neutrality (see bills H. R. 
8733, 8765). 


Joint resolutions to amend the Constitution to provide for 


a referendum on (see 8. J. Res. 218, 221; H. J. Res. 199*, 
498, 502). 
Joint resolution to amend the Constitution relating to the 


power of Congress to declare (see S. J. Res. 223). 
Joint resolution to irform the President vhat a state of war 
exists between Japan and China (see H. J. Res. 511) 
Letter from Representative Celler to Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard relative to the proposed referendum on (Appendix 
494). 
Letter from James E. Van Zandt relative to the Ludlow 
amendment concerning a referendum on (Appendix, 485). 
List of names of directors of the Committee on the War 
Referendum, 244. 
M-‘ion in House to discharge the Committee on Rules from 
further consideration of House Resolution 165 making a 
special order of House Jdint Resolution 199 for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to provide 
for a referendum on, 1516, 1517. 
Remarks in House entitled “Will the United 
Tricked Into Another War?” (Appendix, 102). 
Remarks in House entitled “Keep Us Out of War” 
pendix, 158). 
Remarks in House relative to the proposed referendum on, 
243 (appendix, 12). 
Remarks in House relative to a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States concerning a referendum 
vote on declarations of (Appendix, 254). 
Remarks in House entitled “The Ballot Is Too Slow 
Defense,” 320. 
Remarks in House relative to the status of the Ludlow 
petition concerning a referendum on, 1847. 
Remarks in House on the subject of, 1302. 
Remarks in Senate relative to keeping America out of, 1325 
WAR DEBTS. See ForeicGn COUNTRIES. 
WAR DEPARTMENT. See also SECRETARY OF War. 
Letter from the Archivist of the United States transmitting 
list of useless papers in, 493, 800. 
WARNER, WILLIAM B. (president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers), address over the radio on the subject of 
Federal incorporation delivered by (Appendix, 573). 
WARREN, FRED E., telegram relative to the asking price of Gov- 
ernment-controlled wool received from, 2024. 
WARREN, LINDSAY C. (a Representative from North Carolina). 
Attended, 8. 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 461, 538, 638, 760, 
836, 947, 1014, 1093, 1165, 1262. 


States Be 


(Ap- 


for 
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WARREN, LINDSAY C.—Continued. 


‘ and resolutions offered by 
Reconsider: to, 1835. 
Shanahan, Helen: to pay see H. Res. 348), 251. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 776, 787, 950, 10119, 1036, 1043, 1192, 1266, 1276, 
1284 


Order of procedure, 1019. 
Ruling of the Chair, 1284. 
Tobacco, 1192. 
Un-American activities, 294, 295. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1460. 
Reports made by, from 
Committee on Accounts: 
Shanahan, Helen (H. Res. 348; Rept. 1643), 251. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
WASHINGTON (city). See Drisrricr or Co_umsia. 
WASHINGTON (State), article by Lowell Thomas Murray relative 
to forest conservation in (Appendix, 500) 
Bill to provide for additional district Judge for the State of 
(see bill H. R. 8468). 
Bill to authorize coinage of 50-cent pieces to commemorate 
the fiftieth amniversary of the admission to the Union 
of (see bill H. R. 8473). 
WASHINGTON HERALD (newspaper), article relative " 
ministration program for improvement of business condi- 
tions, 384. 
WASHINGTON-HOOVER AIRPORT, remarks in House and rre- 
spondence denouncing, 1461. 
WASHINGTON NEWS (newspaper), editorial relative to the wazce- 
and-hour bill appearing in (Appendix, 568) 
WASHINGTON POST (newspaper), editorial entitled “Two Danger- 
ous Farm Bills” appearing in, 886 
Editorial on the subject of international peace appearing in 
(Appendix, 185). 
WASHINGTON STAR (newspaper), article entitled “The Puzzling 
Farm Bil!” appearing in, 887. 

WASHINGTON TIMES (newspaper), editorial entitled “Red 
the New Deal” appearing in (Appendix, 356). 
WATER POLLUTION, address over the radio delivered by B 

Carter on the subject of (Appendix, 463). 
WATKINS, EVERETT C., correspondence relative to the post 
at Lincoln, Ind. (Appendix, 619) 
WATT, ROBERT J., telegram favoring hours-and-wages legis! 


to the 





44 
sponsored by the American Federation of Labor (Appendix 
434). 
WAYMAN, EDGAR H. (city counselor of St. Louis, Mo.), remarks 
in House relative to (Appendix, 117). 
WEARIN, OTHA D. (a Representative from Iowa). 
Remarks by, on 
Dairy industry, 546 
Farm bill, 546, 668, 783. 
Votes of See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES 
WEATHER REPORTS, remarks in House relative to dissemination 
by radio stations and newspapers of (Append 
WEAVER, JOSEPH B., address on the subject of Seag Person- 
nel and Its Possible Solution delivered by (Appendix, 4 
WEAVER, ZEBULON (a Representative from North Caroline 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Certain naturalized citizens of the United States: tc 
for the cancelation of citizenship and deportation in ti 
case of (see bill H. R. 8349), 20 
Principles of Government in opposition to people of a 
particular race or creed: to provide that it shall be a 
criminal offense to teach or advocate (see bill H. R 
20 
Votes of. See Yea-anpn-Nay Votes 
WEBB, ARAMINTA, pension (see bill H. R. 8695) 
WEBSTER, ADDIE, increase pension (see bill H. R. 8440) 
WEBSTER, JAMES T. AND MARY 4A., relief (see bill H. R. 8379) 
WEIRTON STEEL CASE, newspaper articles concerning, 802 (Ap- 
pendix, 287). 
Remarks in Senate relative to, 802 
WEISS, ARTHUR, relief (see bill H. R. 8411) 
WELCH, RICHARD J. (a Representative from California). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1602 
Pills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Fishing industry: to fix definition of rtain tern used in 
amboat-inspection laws with reference to (set 1H. R. 
8627), 979. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Motion for adoption 1602 


Petitions and papers presented by 


Societies and associations, 1519. 
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WELCH, RICHARD J.—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
National naval defense (Appendix, 535). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1393, 1394, 1395, 1397, 1401, 1402, 1405, 
1406, 1411, 1414, 1464, 1470, 1471, 1472, 1474, 1476, 1481, 
1482, 1483, 1486, 1488, 1489, 1491, 1494, 1495, 1497, 1504, 
1505, 1596, 1601, 1671. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VoTEs. 


WENCHEL, JOHN PHILLIP, report of the Committee on Finance 
in Senate on nomination of, 533. 
WENE, ELMER H. (a Representative from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Surtax on undistributed profits: to amend the Revenue Act 
of 1936 with respect to (see bill H. R. 8433), 153. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


WEST, MAE (actress), remarks in House relative to a certain radio 
theatrical performance featuring (Appendix, 564, 571). 
WEST, MILTON H. (a Representative from Tezas). 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Simpson, James A.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8760), 1841. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
WEST, W. O., relief (see bills S. 3130; H. R. 8572). 
WEST RIVER, VT., report of Secretary of War on survey of (H. 
Doc. 455), 1841. 
WEST VIRGINIA, remarks in Senate relative to nominations of 
postmasters in, 631, 758. 
Remarks in House relative to rural industries in (Appendix, 
586). 
WETMORE, V. C. BRUCE, telegram relative to the business reces- 
sion at Bondsville, Mass., received from, 1058. 


WEYHER, THEODORE ADDISON, report of the Committee on 
Military Affairs in Senate on nomination of, 1658. 


WHALING, limit the licensing of vessels engaged in (see bill H. R. 
8595). 

WHEAT, address over the radio delivered by Representative O’Con- 
nor of Montana relative to the working of the pending 
farm legislation as applied to (Appendix, 583). 

Address over the radio delivered by Henry A. Wallace, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, relative to the national wheat pro- 
gram (Appendix, 163, 341). 

Amendment in Senate to provide for the purchase of Pacific 
Northwest white wheat, 1648, 1650. 

Bill to provide parity prices and crop insurance for (see bill 
H. R. 8581). 

Editoriai from the Dakota Farmer on the subject of, 1239. 

Editorial from the Wichita Daily Eagle, Wichita, Kans., rela- 
tive to a radio address delivered by Henry A. \/allace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, concerning a national wheat pro- 
gram (Appendix, 253). 

Joint resolution to deliver to the American National Red 
Cross certain (see H. J. Res. 520). 

Letter from L. E. Snyder relative to production of, 383. 

Statistics relative to, 968. 

Statistics relative to the carry-overs of, 753. 

Statistics relative to exports of, 559. 

Statistics relative to payments made under the triple A, 
614, 615, 1349. 

Statistics relative to production of, 618. 

Statistics relative to production, farm price per bushel, and 
farm value with regard to, 1750. 

Table showing parity payments for wheat, corn, and cotton, 
632. 

Table showing cost of processing taxes to consumers cov- 
ering, 834. 

WHEAT-BREAD YARDSTICK, table showing, 657. 


WHEAT CONSERVATION CONFERENCE telegram relative to the 
proposed purchase of Pacific Northwest white wheat re- 
ceived from, 1648. 


WHEELER, BURTON K. (a Senator from Montana). 
Article in the New York Times Magazine relating to (Ap- 
pendix, 417). 
Present, 328. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Crop loans to farmers (S. 3043): to amend, 1520. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Agricultural experiment station near Miles, Mont.: granting 
to certain needy persons the right to obtain fuel from 
lands of the (see bill S. 3132), 1418. 
Breckenridge, George W.: for relief (see bill S. 3079), 721. 
Crop-production loans: to provide for loans to farmers for 
(see bill S. 3090), 870. 
Marlow, John R.: for relief (see bill S. 3080), 721. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural income, 1536. 
Agricultural relief, 1536, 1631, 1741. 
Child labor: proposed constitutional amendment, 1925. 
Increase in freight rates, 1923. 
Railroad finances, 1923, 1924. 
Votes of. See Yea-aNnp-Nay VOTEs. 
“WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?” address over the radio deliv- 
ered by Senator Vandenberg entitled (Appendix, 160). 


WHITE, ALTA ABBOTT, pension (sce bill H. R. 8441). 
WHITE, CALVIN BERRY, retire in the Navy (see bill } ®. 8445). 
WHITE, COMPTON I. (a Representative from Idaho). 

Remarks by, on 

Federal housing, 1861, 1870, 1871, 1876. 

Federal Trade Commission, 1662. 

Industry, 1871. 

Present status of silver, 236. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1662, 1669. 

Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
WHITE, DUDLEY A. (a Representative from Ohio). 

Attended, 8. 

Merry Chistmas: poem (Appendix, 570). 

Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Tariff Act of 1930: to amend (see bill H. R. 8653), 1127, 
Remarks by, on 

Adjournment over, 327. 

American Government, 1293. 

Glass importation (Appendix, 590). 

Issues before the extraordinary session of Congress, 99. 

Neutrality law, 93, 94. 

Order of business, 327. 

War in the Far East, 1293. 

Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
WHITE, FRANK J., letter relative to the Japanese-Chinese con- 
flict written by (Appendix, 592). 
WHITE, WALLACE H., JR. (a Senator from Maine). 

Attended, 3. 

Address of Dr. James Rowland Angell before the Second 
National Conference on Educational Broadcasting (Ap- 
pendix, 577). 

Address by William S. Paley, Chicago, Ill., on the subject, 
The American System of Broadcasting (Appendix, 265). 

Radio address by Hon. H. Styles Bridges on Emergency (Ap- 
pendix, 516). 

Amendments offered by, to 
Agricultural relief (S. 2787): to amend, 1754. 
Remarks by, on 

Agricultural relief, 822, 824, 826, 1711, 1712, 1729, 1750, 
1754, 1755. 

Parity prices, 822. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 
WHITNEY, LYDIA, pension (see bill H. R. 8398). 
WHITTINGTON, WILL M. (a Representative from Mississippi). 
Attended, 8. 
Address on flood control delivered by (Appendix, 175). 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 843, 849, 976, 1040, 1192. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1785, 1807. 
Remarks by, on 

Acreage allotment, 782, 787. 

Cotton, 1021, 1022, 1040. 

Cotton ginning, 1785. 

Dairying, 772. 

Farm bill, 767, 771, 772, 782, 787, 795, 836, 837, 841, 842, 
849, 851, 853, 950, 956, 975, 976, 977, 1020, 1021, 1040, 1041, 
1124, 1125, 1267. 

Tillable acreage, 1125. 

Wages-and-hours bill, 1785, 1806. 

Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAyY VOTES. 


“WHY CHANGE?” letter from H. J. Gramlich entitled (Appendix, 
602). 


WICHITA (KANS.) DAILY EAGLE, editorial relative to a radio 
address delivered by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, concerning a national wheat program appearing 
in (Appendix, 253). 


WIDOWS, print additional copies of hearings on bill (S. 2219) 
granting pensions to certain widows of veterans of the 
Civil War (see S. Res. 203*). 
WIGGLESWORTH, RICHARD B. (a Representative from Massa- 
chusetts) . 
Attended, 8. 
Telegram from Robert J. Watt, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor, urging support of the wages-and-hours 
bill (Appendix, 484). 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
Czechoslovakia: resolution to limit negotiations for trade 
agreements with (see H. Res. 349), 59. 
Votes of. See YEa-aND-Nay VOTES. 


WILCOX, J. MARK (a Representative from Florida). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 1197, 1265. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1808. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Net income used for construction or repair of buildings: 
granting exemption from taxation of so much of (see bill 
H. R. 8469), 262. 
Remarks by, on 
Farm bill, 948, 949, 1121, 1197, 1198, 1265. 
Federal taxation, 634. 
Parity price for cotton, 1104. 
Permission to address the House, 1092, 1210. 
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WILCOX, J. MARK—Continued. 
Remarks by, on 
Sale of farm commodities, 1265 
Unemployment, 634. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1402, 1595. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 

WILD GAME, amend law relative to the marking of packages con- 
taining (see bill H. R. 5812*). 

WILDLIFE RESOURCES, extend to the District of Columbia or any 
Territory or possession of the United States the provisions 
of the act to aid the States in restoration of (see bill H. R. | 
8780). 

WILEY, CLARK, relief (see bill H. R. 4586*). 

WILKES, THYRA, pension (see bill S. 3039). 

WILLIAMS, BERTHA THOMPSON, relief (see bill H. R. 7927*). 

WILLIAMS, CLYDE (a Representative from Missouri). 

Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
National Housing Act, 1875, 1886, 1888. 
Votes of. See Yea-anp-Nay VOTEs. 
WILLIAMS, ROBERT JOHN, relief (see bill H. R. 8706). 


WILLIAMS, SETH, report of the Committee on Naval Affairs in 
Senate on nomination of, 456. 


WILLS, GEORGE W.., relief (see bill S. 3143). 
WILLYOUNG, HELEN B., pension (see bill H. R. 8588). 


WILMINGTON, N. C., amend act to convey the Marine Hospital 
Reservation to the city of (see bill H. R. 8654). 


WILMINGTON (N. C.) NEWS, editorial relative to the bombing 
and sinking of the U. S. gunboat Panay in the Yangtze 
River, China, 1459. 


WILMINGTON TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIF., survey commmunica- 
tion tunnel to be constructed at (see bill H. R. 8430). 


WILSON, CARROLL, telegram remonstrating against the Boileau 
amendment relative to dairy-farming benefits received 
from, 1634. 


WILSON, JAMES, address delivered by A. Frank Lever at the dedi- 
cation of the Memorial Arch, Department of Agriculture, 
in honor of (Appendix, 117). 

WILSON, JOHN R., correct naval record (see bill H. R. 8357). 


WILSON CREEK GRANGE, WASHINGTON, resolution on the sub- 
ject of crop control adopted by, 450 
WITHROW, GARDNER R. (a Representative from Wisconsin) . 
Attended, 8. 
Remarks by, on 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1486. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTEs. 


WIND CAVE NATIONAL PARK, S. DAK., dispose of surplus buffalo 
and elk of (see bills S. 3086; H. R. 8773). 
Letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the disposal of 
surplus buffalo and elk in, 421, 583. 
WINGO, JAMES G., article relative to granting independence to | 
the Philippines written by (Appendix, 90). 


WINSLOW, RUBY Z., relief (see bills S. 3121; H. R. 8696). 
WIRE TAPPING. See DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


WOLCOTT, JESSE P. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8. 
Appointed conferee, 2046. 
Appointed teller, 1604, 1873. 
Amendments offered by, to 
National Housing Act (H. R. 8730): to amend, 1877, 1881, 
1883, 1885. 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1604. 
Motions and resolutions offered by 
National housing—to report the bill back with the enacting 
clause stricken out, 1873. 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural situation, 3€8. 
Extension of remarks—3 legislative days, 1897. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 358, 360, 362, 364. 
Federal housing, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1861, 1863, 1867, 
1868, 1870, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1877, 1878, 1881, 1882, 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1887. 
Housing bill, 1835. 
Sessions of committees of the House, 1384. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1604 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
WOLFENDEN, JAMES (a Representative from Pennsylvania). 
Attended, 8. 
Petitions and papers presented by, from 
Citizens and individuals, 720. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES. 
WOLFSOHN, JOEL DAVID, speech on the subject of regional con- 
servation authority proposals delivered by (Appendix, 548). 
WOLL, MATTHEW, telegram urging rejection by the Senate of the 
copyright treaty received from, 1659. 








WOLVERTON, CHARLES A. (a Representatitve from New Jersey). 
Attended, 8 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Marshail, Samuel J. D.: for relief (see bill H. R. 8728), 1606. 
Thomas, Sarah C.: to increase pension (see bill H. R. 8771), 
1906. 
Remarks by, on 
Amendments to National Housing Act (Appendix, 536) 
Discharge of Rules Committee of wage-and-hour bill (Ap- 
pendix, 426) 
Farm bill (Appendix, 393) 
Wages-and-hours bill (Appendix, 517) 
Votes of. See YEa-anp-Nay VOTES 
WOMEN, provide benefits for those who served with the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces during the World War (see bill 
H. R. 8474) 
Editorial written by Eleanor Patterson, editor and publisher 
of the Washington Herald and Washington Times enti- 
tled “A Job for the Women” (Appendix 75). 
WOMEN IN THE ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, excerpts from a summary report on, 1508 
WOOD, REUBEN T. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Wages and hours (S. 2475): to amend, 1175 
Remarks by, on 
Extension of remarks, 1516. 
Wages-and-hours bill, 196, 1394, 1399, 1414, 1485, 1486, 1572, 
1670, 1671, 1775, 1817, 1823. 
Votes of. See YEA-aAND-Nay VOTES 
WOODRUFF, ROY O. (a Representative from Michigan). 
Attended, 8 
Radio address on the business recession delivered by (Ap- 
pendix, 530). 
Remarks by, on 
Agricultural problem, 705 
Business recession and the President, 567 (Appendix, 617). 
Farm bill, 567. 
Federal Credit Union Act, 363 
New Deal, 567 
Proposed British trade agreement (Appendix, 609) 
Social Security reserve fund, 363. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-Nay VOTES. 
WOODRUM, CLIFTON A. (a Representative from Virginia). 
Attended, 8. 
Votes of. See Yea-aND-Nay VOTES 
WOODWARD & LOTHROP, WASHINGTON, D. C., remarks in 
House relative to labor conditions at the department store 
of (Appendix 302). 
WOOL, amend the Commodity Exchange Act to include (see bills 
S. 3105; H. R. 8649). 
Remarks in Senate and correspondence 
tariff on, 2022, 2023 
WOOLVEN, RAY, relief (see bill H. R. 8660). 
WORCESTER, MASS., communication from businessmen 
to business and economic conditions, 1311 
WORKINGMAN’S TAX BILL, abstracts from articles 
(Appendix, 192) 
WORK RELIEF. See RELIEF AND WorRK RELIEF 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, amendment in Senate 
favoring employment of unemployed persons by, 1909. 
WORLD ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, address over the radio delivered 
by Senator Pope relative to the farmer’s place in the solv- 
ing of (Appendix, 295). 
WORLD PEACE, poem by Thomas H. Howard dedicated to (Appen- 
dix, 456). 
WORLD WAR (1914-18), provide benefits for women who served 
with the American Expeditionary Forces during (see bill 
H. R. 8474). 
WORLD WAR VETERANS. See Ex-SEervice MEN. 
WORLEY, ROY MASTERS, relief (see bill H. R. 8661). 
WRIGHT, JAMES VERGIL, pension (see bill H. R. 8367) 
WRIGHT, ORVILLE AND WILBUR, authorize an appropriation for 
safekecping and display in the United States of the pioneer 
plane of (see S. J. Res. 237). 
Remarks in Senate relative to the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of the first successful flight of an airplane made by, 1719 
WYOMING, extend the time of segregation and reclamation of cer- 
tain lands in the State of (see bill S. 3075) 
WYOMING AIR SERVICE, INC., letter from the secretary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative to profits on air- 
mail contracts derived by, 22. 
YADKIN RIVER, N. C., remarks in Senate relative to the construc- 
tion of dams in, 82. 
Remarks in Senate and the opinion of the Federal Power 
Commission relative to the proposed construction of a 
hydroelectric-power development on, 1419, 1420. 
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YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN HOUSE. 
Adjourn, 58 
Agriculture: on amendments proposed to the bill (H. R. 
8505) known as the farm bill, 1287, 1288. 
——— on motion to recommit the bill (H. R. 8505) known as 
the farm bill, 1289 
———— On passage of the bill (H. R. 8505) known as the farm 
bill, 1290 
Housing program: on bill (H. R. 8730) to amend the National 
Housing Act, 1896 
Wages-and-hours bill (S. 2475): on motion to recommit, 
1635 
Wages-and-hours petition: on motion to lay on the table 
House Resolution 366 to appoint a special committee to 
investigate alleged “log-rolling” to procure signatures to, 


759 


YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN SENATE. 
Agriculture: on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relative to 
adjustment contracts, 987. 
——on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relative to corn 
quotas, 1074, 
— on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relating to flue-cured 
tobacco, 1161. 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relative to fixing the 
quota of flue-cured tobacco, 1437. 
——on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relating to poultry 
and dairy cattle, 1439 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) to limit to $500,000,000 
the ultimate expenditures for, 1459. 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) making available sum- 
cient funds for making Soil Conservation Act pay- 
ments and parity payments under the pending bill, 
1528 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relative to production 
and control of cotton, 1560. 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relative to domestic 
allotments for cotton, 1615. 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relating to soil con- 
servation, 1640 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) relative to adjust- 
ment contracts, 1641. 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) to authorize the pur- 
chase of Pacific Northwest white wheat, 1653. 
on amendment to bill (S. 2787) to authorize the pur- 
chase of cotton, 1654. 
—On amendment to bill (S. 2787) to be known as the 
Agricultural Equality Act of 1937, 1766. 


| 
| 





YEA-AND-NAY VOTES IN SENATE—Continued. 

Agriculture: on motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment relating to soil conservation was 
adopted, 1764. 

——- on motion to recommit to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry the bill (S. 2787) to provide 
an adequate and balanced flow of the major agri- 
cultural commodities in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, 1767. 

on passage of bill (H. R. 8505) to provide an adequate 

and balanced flow of the major agricultural com- 

modities in interstate and foreign commerce, 1768. 

Cotton: on amendment exempting certain farmers from 

quota reductions and acreage reductions in the production 
of, 1233 

Housing program: on amendments to bill (H. R. 8730) to 
amend the National Housing Act, 2013, 2015. 

—on passage of bill (H. R. 8730) to amend the National 
Housing Act, 2021. 
Speech delivered by Senator Barkley, in Paris, France—on 
request that the speech be read to the Senate, 127. 


YERIAN, W. F., relief (see bill H. R. 8499). 
YOCKEY, JOHN RICHARD, relief of estate (see bill H. R. 8784). 


YOKE, F. ROY, report of the Committee on Finance in Senate on 
nomination of, 1940. 


ZANGHI, NICCOLO, relief (see bill H. R. 8542). 


ZIMMERMAN, ORVILLE (a Representative from Missouri). 
Attended, 8. 
Amendments offered by, to 
Farm bill (H. R. 8505): to amend, 789. 
Bills and joint resolutions introduced by 
Humes, William W.: to pension (see bill H. R. 8546), 492. 
Remarks by, on 
Acreage allotment, 786, 789, 1042. 
Cotton, 1015. 
Farm bill, 696, 786, 789, 836, 1015, 1042. 
Jefferson Memorial in St. Louis, Mo., 259. 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, 259. 
State allotment of cotton (Appendix, 316). 
Wages-and-hours bill, 1398. 
Votes of. See YEA-AND-NAY VOTES. 


ZIMMERMAN, PETER, letter remonstrating against enactment of 
the so-called Pope-McGill farm bill (S. 2787), 817. 
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S. 1485—To prohibit the making of photographs, sketches, or maps 
of vital military and naval defensive installations and equip- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1650), 868. 

.1990—For the regulation and stabilization of agricultural and 
commodity prices through the regulation and stabilization of 
the value of the dollar, pursuant to the power conferred on 
the Congress by paragraph 5 of section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution and for other purposes. 

Reference changed to Committee on Banking and Currency, 601. 

. 2090—Authorizing the naturalization of Vernice May McBroom, 
and for other purposes. 

Referred to House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 58. 





S. 2475—To provide for the establishment of fair labor standards 
in employments in and affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes 

Made special order (H. Res. 312), 1385-1389.—-Debated, 1390-1415, 
1463-1510, 1570-1604, 1660-1699, 1772—1835.—-Recommitted to 
the Committee on Labor and ordered to be printed, 1835— 
Ordered printed in the form in which it was when it went 
back to the committee, 2045. 

S. 2575—To increase the efficiency of the Coast Guard. 

Reported back (H. Rept. 1641), 58. 

S. 2601—To provide for refund of amounts collected as tax under 
the Bankhead Cotton Act of 1934; the Kerr Tobacco Act, as 
amended; and the Potato Act of 1935 

Referred to House Committee on Agriculture, 261. 

8. 2675—To amend certaix sections of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, approved June 26, 1934 (Public, No. 467, 73d Cong.). 
Debated, 358-368.—-Amended and passed House, 363.—Senate con- 
curs in House amendment, 421-——Examined and signed, 456, 
491.—Presented to the President, 494.—-Approved |[Public, No. 

416], 1312. 

S. 2710—For the relief of Ernestine Huber Neuheller (nee Ernestine 
Huber). 

Referred to House Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 58. 

8. 2787—To provide an adequate and balanced flow of the major 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes 

Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1295), 205—Debated, 266 
286, 329-352, 383, 384, 405, 421, 423, 507-533, 588-631, 724-758, 
802, 871, 899, 916, 982, 1060-1090, 1130, 1147-1164, 1214, 1243, 
1312, 1332-1350, 1351, 1358, 1366, 1424-1459, 1521, 1703, 1722 
1768 (see bill H. R. 8505). 

8. 3005—To confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to hear and 
determine the claim of the A. C. Messler Co. 

Mr. Green; Committee on Claims, 24. 

S. 3006—For the relief of Andrew D. Slacker. 

Mr. Davis; Committee on Claims, 24. 

S.3007—-Granting a pension to Florence G. Miller, widow of Capt. 
Edward Y. Miller. 

Mr. Davis; Committee on Pensions, 24. 

S.3008—To amend subsection (a) of section 2 of the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved 
October 15, 1914, as amended. 

Mr. Davis; Committee on the Judiciary, 24. 

8. 3009—-Granting a pension to John E. Runyon, Jr. 

Mr. Logan; Committee on Pensions, 24. 

S.3010—To repeal and reenact section 83 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, relating to Federal court districts in the State 
of Kentucky. 

Mr. Logan; Committee on the Judiciary, 24. 

S.3011—To provide for loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during the year 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Russell; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 24. 

S.3012—To provide an adequate and balanced flow of tobacco in 


interstate and foreign commerce, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Ellender; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 24. 
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S.3013—For the regulation and stabilization of agricultural and 








commodity prices through the regulation and stabilization of 
the value of the dollar, pursuant to the power conferred on the 
Congress by paragraph 5 of section 8 of article I of the Cor 
stitution, and for other purposes 

Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma; Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, 24 

.3014—-To amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to 
surtax on undistributed profits 

Mr. Smathers; Committee on Finance, 24 

3015—To add certain lands to the Siuslaw 
the State of Oregon. 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


the 


National Forest in 


24 








8. 3016—To provide for the acquisition of certain lands for and t 
addition thereof to the Deschutes National Forest, tn the State 
of Oregon 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 24 

S.3017—To promote sustained-yield forest management in order 
thereby (a) to stabilize communities, forest industries, em- 
ployment, and taxable forest wealth; (b) to assure a contin- 
uous and ample supply of forest products; and (c) to secure 
the benefits of forests in regulation of water supply and stream 
flow, prevention of soil erosion, amelioration of climate, and 
preservation of wildlife. 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 24 

S.3018—-To encourage travel to and within the United States by 
citizens of foreign countries, and for other purposes 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on Commerce, 24. 

§.3019—-Authorizing the President of the United States to ap- 
point Thomas C. Neibaur, late of Company M, Sixteenth Ir 
fantry, United States Army, as a major in the United States 
Army and then place him on the retired list 

Mr. Borah; Committee on Military Affairs, 60 

8. 3020—For the appointment of an additional circuit judge for t! 

seventh judicial circuit 
Mr. M > on the Judiciary, 60 
S.3021—Granting an increase of pension to Susanne Katharina 
Reinhardt 
Mr. McGill; Committee on Pensions, 60 
S. 3022—-To amend the law relating to appointment of postmasters. 
Mr. McKellar; Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 60 
Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 1296), 721 
8. 30 To authorize the repayment to Mary E. McConville of 
taxes erroneously collected in the District of Columbia 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on the District of Columbia, 105 
8. 3024—For the relief of Alfred Y. Davenport 
Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma; Committee on Military Affairs, 105 

S.3025—-To extend the authority of the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant privileges, leases, and permits to all lands and build- 
ings under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Adams; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 105 

S.3026—To authorize the acquisition of land for cemetery pur- 
poses in the vicinity of Grafton, W. Va 

Mr. Neely; Committee on Military Affairs, 105. 

S. 3027—-For the relief of Mildred Lane 

Mr. Lewis; Committee on Claims, 155 
§. 3028—For the relief of Arthur N. Knofft 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Claims, 155 
§. 3029—-For the relief of Dr. A. F. McDonald 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Finance, 155. 

S.3030—To promote the maintenance of an adequate and balanced 
flow of rice in interstate and foreign commerce, to maintain, 
so far as is practicable, parity of income for producers of rice, 
to provide a surplus reserve of rice, to conserve national il 
resources and prevent the wasteful use of soil fertility, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Eliender; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 155. 

8. 3031—For the relief of the Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. 


Mr. Bulkley; Committee on Claims, 205. 
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3032-3090 


8. 3032—To amend the Panama Canal Act. 
Mr. McAdoo; Committee on Interoceanic Canals, 205. 
8. 3033—-For the relief of William Luther Amonette, Jr. 
Mr. Neely; Committee on Naval Affairs, 205. 
S.3034—For the relief of Faye B. Millie. 
Mr. McNary; Committee on Claims, 265. 
135--To authorize the city of Vancouver, Wash., to construct 
and maintain a historical memorial on the Vancouver Bar- 
racks Military Reservation, Wash. 
Mr. Schwellenbach; Committee on Military Affairs, 265. 
S.3036—Granting an increase of pension to Susan A. Armington. 
Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Pensions, 265. 


S. 3037—For the relief of Sarah E. Thompson. 
Mr. Bone; Committee on Claims, 265 
3038——To aid in the national defense, to promote water-borne 


commerce between the States, to further the development and 
maintenance of intercoastal shipping, and for other purposes. 
Mr. McAdoo; Committee on Commerce, 328. 
S. 3039-—-Granting a pension to Thyra Wilks. 
Mr. Truman; Committee on Pensions, 328. 
S. 3040—For the relief of Herman F. Krafft. 
Mr. Tydings; Committee on Naval Affairs, 328. 
8S. 3041—-To ratify and confirm Act 23 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 
1937, extending the time within which revenue bonds may be 
issued and delivered under Act 174 of the Session Laws of 
Hawaii, 1935 
Mr. Tydings; Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 328. 
S.3042—-To authorize the Territory of Hawaii to convey the present 
Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to 
the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Ltd., in part payment 
for 300.71 acres of land at Pulehu-Nui, island of Maui, Territory 
of Hawaii, to be used as a site for a new airport. 
Mr. Tydings; Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 328. 
S.3043—-To provide for loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during the year 1938, and for other purposes 
Mr. Smith; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 328 
ported back (S. Rept. 1297), 898. 
S. 3044—For the relief of Dave Hessel and Jacob Bassi. 
Mr. Schwellenbach; Committee on Claims, 328. 
S.3045—-For the relief of William R. Dibkey. 
Mr. Schwellenbach; Committee on Claims, 328. 
S. 3046—For the relief of Richard D. Krenik. 
Mr. Schwellenbach; Committee on Claims, 328. 


Re- 


S.3047——For the relief of Lars Mikkalsen, Martin Pedersen, Martin 
Johansen, Harold Strom, Ivar Rudd, Abel Moen, Ivar Jervik, 
Alfred Horn, Sverre Olsen, and Fritz Fredericksen 

Mr. Schwellenbach; Committee on Claims, 328. 

S. 3048—Authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to convey a cer- 
tain tract of land to the State of Oregon for use as a public 
park and recreational site. 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Commerce, 328. 

S. 3049—For the relief of R. A. Scruggs 

Mr. McKellar; Committee on Claims, 328. 

S. 3050—Establishing a 5-day workweek in the Federal service, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Logan; Committee on Civil Service, 383. 

S.3051—-To provide for the hearing and disposition of employee 
appeals from discriminatory treatment by superiors in the Fed- 
eral service. 

Mr. Logan; Committee on Civil Service, 383. 

S.3052—To provide for the punishment of persons transporting 

stolen animals in interstate commerce, and for other purposes. 
Mr. McCarran; Committee on the Judiciary, 383. 
S. 3053—To provide for the purchase of public lands for home and 


other sites. 
Mr. McCarran; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 383. 

S. 3054—For the relief of Ollie Albert Mikulenka. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Naval Affairs, 421. 

3055—To amend the National Housing Act, and for other pur- 

poses. 

Mr. Wagner; Committee on Banking and Currency, 420, 421. 

8. 3056—For the relief of Dorothy Anne Walker. 

Mr. George; Committee on Claims, 421. 

S.3057—For the relief of John Fanning. 

Mr. Hayden; Committee on Claims, 421. 
S. 3058—-Granting a pension to Mildred Mabel Metts. 
Mr. McAdoo; Committee on Pensions, 421. 

S. 3059—To provide for the sale of public lands for home and other 
sites. 

Mr. McAdoo; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 421. 

S. 3060—To prohibit any corporation to own or hold more than 10 
percent of the outstanding stock of any member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System and to regulate the establishment and 
operation of branches by national banks. 

Mr. McAdoo; Committee on Banking and Currency, 421. 

S. 3061—For the relief of Vincent Andrew Donovan. 

Mr. Walsh; Committee on Naval Affairs, 421. 
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SENATE BILLS 


S. 3062—For the relief of Thomas H. Eckfeldt. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Claims, 421. 


8S. 3063—-For the relief of Maria Bartolo. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Immigration, 421. 
8. 3064—-For the relief of George Henry Levins. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Immigration, 421. 


S.3065—To amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of Harry 
Bryan and Alda Duffield Mullins, and others.” 
Mr. Neely; Committee on Claims, 421. 


S.3066—To foster interstate commerce and encourage visitation 
of national military cemeteries by cooperating with the States 
in making certain interstate bridges toll free. 

Mr. Bilbo; Committee on Commerce, 421. 


S.3067—To amend the Tariff Act of 1930 

on eggs and egg products 
Mr. McAdoo; Committee on Finance, 421. 

S.3068—Confirming to Louis Labeaume, or his legal representa- 
tives, title to a certain tract of land located in St. Charles 
County, in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Clark; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 421. 

S.3069—To provide for intervention by States, direct appeals to 
the Supreme Court of the United States in certain cases in- 
volving the constitutionality of acts of State legislatures, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Adams; Committee on the Judiciary, 494 

S.3070—To create a United States Tax Commission. 

Mr. Davis; Committee on Finance, 494. 

S. 3071—Extending the benefits of the Emergency Officers’ Retire- 
ment Act to Dury L. Helm. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Military Affairs, 494. 

S.3072—To regulate interstate and foreign commerce by pre- 
scribing the conditions under which corporations may engage 
or may be formed to engage in such commerce, to provide for 
and define additional powers and duties of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to assist the several States in improving labor 
conditions and enlarging purchasing power for goods sold 
in such commerce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O'Mahoney and Mr. Borah; Committee on the 
494, 495. 

S.3073—-To safeguard the public health. 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on Commerce, 585. 

S.3074—-Granting an increase of pension to Jessie L. Kilgore. 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Pensions, 585. 

S.3075—To provide for the extension of time of segregation and 
reclamation in Wyoming segregation units, under the Carey 
Act. 

Mr. Schwartz; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 585. 

S.3076—Granting a pension to William Andrew Johnson. 

Mr. Berry, Committee on Pensions, 585. 

S.3077—For the relief of Katie Walter. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Claims, 5865. 

S.3078—To amiend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on Commerce, 721, 722. 

S.3079—For the relief of George W. Breckenridge. 

Mr. Wheeler; Committee on Claims, 721. 
S. 3080—-For the relief of John R. Marlow. 
Mr. Wheeler; Committee on Claims, 721. 


S.3081—-Authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to grant to the 
city of Fargo, N. Dak., an easement over a certain tract of 
land owned by the United States. 

Mr. Nye; Committee on Commerce, 721. 


S.3082—For the relief of William E. Gantt, Sr. 
Mr. Tydings; Committee on Claims, 721. 
S.3083—To amend section 4311 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to vessels engaged in the coasting trade or fisheries. 
Mr. Copeland; Committee on Commerce, 721. 
S. 3084—To provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Michigan. 
Mr. Brown of Michigan; Committee on the Judiciary, 802. 


8S. 3085—To confirm citizenship on Mike Juretich. 
Mr. King; Committee on Immigration, 802. 

S.3086—To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of 
surplus buffalo and elk of the Wind Cave National Park herd, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Adams; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 802. 

8. 3087—For the relief of Chester J. Babcock. 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on Civil Service, 802. 

S.3088—Granting an increase of pension to Ida A. Joab. 

Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Pensions, 869. 


S.3089—To provide for the addition of certain lands to the Vicks- 
burg National Military Park, in the State of Mississippi, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Harrison; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 870. 
8.3090—To provide for loans to farmers for crop production and 
harvesting during the year 1938, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Wheeler; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 870. 


and the tariff rates 


Judiciary, 








SENATE BILLS 


3091-3147 


S.3091—-Defining the compensation of persons holding positions | 8.3120—To amend the act of May 4, 1898 (30 Stat. 369), so as to 


as deputy clerks and commissioners of United States district 
courts, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Schwellenbach; Committee on the Judiciary, 870. 


8.3092—For the relief of the Georgia Marble Co. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Claims, 870. 


S. 3093—For the relief of the Georgia Marble Co. 
Mr. Russell; Committee on Claims, 870. 


8S. 3094—-Granting compensation to Robert E. Hatridge. 
Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma; Committee on Finance, 870. 


S. 3095—Authorizing the Secretary of War to grant to the Coos 
County Court of Coquille, Oreg., and the State of Oregon an 
easement with respect to certain lands for highway purposes. 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Military Affairs, 870. 


S.3096—To amend section 35 of the Criminal Code, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 18, sec. 82), relating to purloining, stealing, or 
injuring property of the United States. 

Mr. Ashurst; Committee on the Judiciary, 870. 


8. 3097—For the relief of Elijah Wallace. 
Mr. Capper; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 898. 


S. 3098—To provide for uniform regulation of marriage and divorce. 
Mr. Capper; Committee on the Judiciary, 898. 


S. 3099—-For the relief of Forrest H. Overstreet. 
Mr. Harrison; Committee on Military Affairs, 898. 


S. 3100—For the relief of Carl G. Lindstrom. 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Claims, 981. 


S.3101—To authorize the Secretary of War to grant a right-of-way 
for highway purposes upon and across Kelly Field, a military 
reservation, in the State of Texas; to authorize an appropria- 
tion for construction of the road and necessary fence lines. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Military Affairs, 981. 


S.3102—For the relief of the estate of Raquel Franco. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Claims, 981. 
S.3103—For the relief of the Comision Mixta Demarcadora de 
Limites Entre Colombia y Panama. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Claims, 981. 


S.3104—For the payment of claims of citizens of the United States 
against the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Foreign Relations, 981. 

S.3105—To amend the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, to 
extend its provisions to wool and other agricultural commodi- 
ties traded in for future delivery. 

Mr. O’Mahoney; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 981. 

8. 3106—Granting an increase of pension to Jennie Stubbs. 

Mr. Overton; Committee on Pensions, 1057. 


8.3107—To amend the Inland Waterways Corporation Act, ap- 
proved June 3, 1924, as amended, authorizing the Secretary of 
War to extend the services and operations of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to Pensacola, Fila. 
Mr. Andrews; Committee on Commerce, 1057. 
S. 3108—For the relief of W. Connally Baldwin. 
Mr. Connally; Committee on Claims, 1057. 
S.3109—For the relief of the widow of Joseph C. Akin. 
Mr. Johnson of Colorado; Committee on Claims, 1057. 
8. 3110—For the relief of Dixon A. Gregg. 
Mr. Hatch; Committee on Claims, 1129. 
S. 3111—For the relief of the estate of Lillie Liston. 
Mr. Hatch; Committee on Claims, 1129. 


8. 3112—For the relief of Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Trent. 
Mr. Hatch; Committee on Claims, 1129. 
8S. 3113—For the relief of George W. Mason, trustee for the Congress 
Construction Co. 
Mr. Lewis; Committee on Claims, 1129. 


S.3114—To extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River between 
Colbert County and Lauderdale County, Ala. 

Mrs. Graves; Committee on Commerce, 1212.—Reported without 
amendment (S. Rept. 1298), considered, read the third time, 
and passed, 1212.—Referred to House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 1416.—Reported with amendments 
(H. Rept. 1659), 1984—-Amended and passed House, 1980.— 
Senate concurs in House amendments, 1985.—Examined and 
signed, 2021, 2051. 


8. 3115—For the relief of Susan Lawrence Davis. 
Mrs. Graves; Committee on Claims, 1212. 


S.3116—For the appointment of an additional circuit judge for 
the seventh judicial circuit. 
Mr. Dieterich and Mr. Lewis; Committee on the Judiciary, 1212. 


8.3117—To provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the northern district of Illinois. 
Mr. Dieterich and Mr. Lewis; Committee on the Judiciary, 1212. 


S.3118—Granting an increase of pension to Mary M. Boyd Kagle. 
Mr. McGill; Committee on Pensions, 1212. 


§8.3119—Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, consider, and render judgment on the 
claims of Andrew Count Pulaski against the United States. 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on Claims, 1212. 


LXXXII——136 


authorize the President to appoint 100 acting assistant surgeons 
for temporary service. 

Mr. Walsh; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1212. 

. 8121—For the relief of Ruby Z. Winslow. 

Mr. Walsh; Committee on Claims, 1212. 


8 

8. 3122—-For the relief of Walter W. Johnston. 
Mr. Pepper; Committee on Claims, 1212. 
8 
8 


. 3123—-Por the relief of the E. F. Hauserman Co. 
Mr. Bulkley; Committee on Claims, 1212 


. 3124—Granting an increase of pension to Phoebe Owen 
Mr. Steiwer; Committee on Pensions, 1212. 


S.3125—To provide for the administration and maintenance of the 
Natchez Trace Parkway, in the States of Mississippi, Alabama, 
and Tennessee, by the Secretary of the Interior, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Harrison; Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 1212 

S.3126—Authorizing the Secretary of War to 
parcel of land in Tillamook County, Oreg 
Oregon to be used for highway purposes 

Mr. McNary; Committee on Military Affairs, 1312. 

S.3127—To aid in providing a permanent mooring for the battle- 

ship Oregon 
Mr. McNary; Committee on Military Affairs, 
discharged; indefinitely postponed, 1419 

S.3128—For the relief of Willard Twitchell. 

Mr. Maloney; Committee on Finance, 1312. 

S.3129—For the relief of Dr. Henry Clay Risner. 

Mr. Reynolds; Committee on Claims, 1312. 

S.3130—For the relief of W. O. West 

Mr. Connally; Committee on Claims, 1312. 
S.3131—Granting a pension to William Henry Coffey. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Pensions, 1351. 


8S. 3132—Granting to certain needy persons the right to obtain 
fuel from lands of the agricultural experiment station near 
Miles City, Mont. 
Mr. Wheeler; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 1418 


§.3133—For the relief of Kettle Falls School District No. 154. 
Mr. Bone; Committee on Claims, 1419. 


8.3134—To make the provisions of the Employees’ Compensation 

Act applicable to civil officers of the United States. 
Mr. Ashurst; Committee on the Judiciary, 1419. 

S.3135—To amend an act entitled “An act to confer authority on 
the Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of 
Lester P. Barlow against the United States.” 

Mr. King; Committee on Claims, 1419. 

S.3136—For the relief of the officers of the Russian Railway 
Service Corps organized by the War Department under au- 
thority of the President of the United States for service dur- 
ing the war with Germany. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Military Affairs, 1419. 


S.3137—Authorizing the State of Maryland, by and through its 
State Roads Commission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain bridges across 
streams, rivers, and navigable waters which are wholly or 
partly within the State. 

Mr. Tydings and Mr. Radcliffe; Committee on Commerce, 1520 


S.3138—Authorizing the State of Maryland, by and through its 
State Roads Commission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain bridges across 
streams, rivers, and navigable waters which are wholly or 
partly within the State. 

Mr. Tydings and Mr. Radcliffe; Committee on Commerce, 1520. 
S.3139—To amend the Judicial Code to provide for three judicial 
districts for the State of Mississippi, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Bilbo; Committee on the Judiciary, 1520. 

S.3140—To provide for the appointment of one additional district 
judge for the district of Idaho. 

Mr. Pope; Committee on the Judiciary, 1520. 

S.3141—For the relief of Alfred E. Hibbard. 

Mr. Lodge; Committee on Military Affairs, 1520. 

S.3142—For the relief of Commander Herbert Dumstrey, Chaplain 
Corps, United States Navy. 

Mr. Byrd; Committee on Claims, 1520. 

8. 3143—For the relief of George O. Wills. 

Mr. Johnson of Colorado; Committee on Claims, 1607. 

8. 3144—For the relief of Harry Hume Ainsworth. 

Mr. Capper; Committee on Military Affairs, 1608. 

S.3145—To provide for the appointment of an additional district 

judge for the southern district of California. 
Mr. McAdoo; Committee on the Judiciary, 1608. 

8. 3146—Authorizing the Commodity Credit Corporation to make 
certain purchases of cotton from producers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Smith; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 1658. 

§.3147—For the relief of Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Felsenthal, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sam Friedlander, and Mrs. Gus Levy. 

Mr. McKellar; Committee on Claims, 1703. 


convey a certain 
, to the State of 
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3148-3156 


8.3148—To amend a provision in the Naval Appropriation Act 
approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 680), relative to payment of 
commuted rations of enlisted men. 
Mr. Walsh; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1908. 


8. 3149-—-Authorizing the Interstate Bridge Commission of the State 
of N York and the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to 
‘ maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
Delaware River between points in the city of Port 
ange County, N. Y., and the Borough of Matamoras, 
y, Pa 
y; Committee on Commerce, 1908. 


For the relief of Ernest S. Frazier. 
1eppard; Committee on Military Affairs, 1908. 


To provide for the prompt deportation of aliens engaged 
in espionage and other activities inimical to public welfare. 
Mr. R lds; Committee on Immigration, 1908, 1909. 


67-238 


§. J. Res. 67—Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear and determine the claim of the estate of John F. Hack- 
feld, deceased 

‘onference report submitted in House (H. Rept. 1642) and 
agreed to, 232-233.—Conference report submitted in Senate 
and agreed to, 1912.—Examined and signed, 1985, 2051. 

S. J. Res. 218—-Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for a referendum on war. 

Mr. La Follette; Committee on the Judiciary, 24. 

S. J. Res. 219—-Directing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Mr. Lonergan; Committee on the Judiciary, 24. 

S. J. Res. 220-——Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for tax exemption of certain home- 
steads 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on the Judiciary, 25. 

S. J. Res. 221—-Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for a referendum on war and con- 
scription of citizens for military duty abroad. 

Mr. Clark; Committee on the Judiciary, 61. 

8S. J. Res. 222—-Granting the consent of Congress for the loan of 
certain portraits now located in the Capitol to the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial Commission for exhibi- 
tion in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Mr. Barkley, 61, 69.—Passed House, 135.—Examined and signed, 
132, 153.—Presented to the President, 421.—Approved [Public 
Resolution, No. 75], 493. 

S. J. Res. 223—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution relat- 
ing to the power of the Congress to declare war. 

Mr. Capper; Committee on the Judiciary, 61. 

S. J. Res. 224.—Directing the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect 
information as to the amount and value of all goods purchased 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Thomas of Utah; Committee on Education and Labor, 61. 

S. J. Res. 225—Providing for display of the United States flag on 
days of national Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Davis; Committee on the Judiciary, 105. 

S. J. Res. 226—To provide for the erection of a suitable memorial 
to the memory of Comte de Grasse. 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on the Library, 205. 

S. J. Res. 227—To maintain American living standards and preserve 
peace. 

Mr. Lodge; Committee on Finance, 205. 


21-22 


S. Con. Res. 21—Favoring the independence of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from political influence in the discharge 
of its official duties 

Mr. Borah; ordered to lie on the table, 60. 


- SENATE JOINT 


SENATE BILLS 


8. 3152—Awarding a Navy Cross to Arthur F. Anders. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1908, 1909. 


S. 3153—For the relief of the Gibbs Gas Engine Co. of Florida. 
Mr. Pepper; Committee on Claims, 1908. 


S.3154—Relating to the registration of aliens who arrived in the 
United States between June 3, 1921, and July 1, 1924. 
Mr. Copeland; Committee on Immigration, 1908. 


S.3155—To extend the provisions of an act entitled “An act plac- 
ing certain noncommissioned officers in the first grade,” 
approved March 3, 1927. 

Mr. Copeland; Committee on Military Affairs, 1986. 


S. 3156—To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the New Haven Colony, then consisting of the towns of New 
Haven, Milford, Branford, Guilford, and Stamford, Conn., and 
Southold, Long Island. 

Mr. Lonergan; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1986. 


RESOLUTIONS 


S. J. Res. 228—To amend the Neutrality Act of 1935. 
Mr. Lodge; Committee on Foreign Relations, 421. 


S. J. Res. 229—Directing the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate the policies employed by manufacturers in distributing 
motor vehicles, and the policies of dealers in selling motor 
vehicles at retail, as these policies affect the public interest. 

Mr. Minton; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 721. 


S. J. Res. 230—Authorizing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Mr. Van Nuys and Mr. Minton; Committee on the Judiciary, 721. 


S. J. Res. 231—-For the relief of Nicholas Casale. 
Mr. Smathers; Committee on Military Affairs, 721. 


S. J. Res. 232—To amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolu- 
tion making funds available for the control of incipient or 
emergency outbreaks of insect pests or plant diseases, including 
grasshoppers, Mormon crickets, and chinch bugs,” approved 
April 6, 1937. 

Mr. Murray; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 802. 


S. J. Res. 233—-To authorize the acceptance of title to the dwelling 
house and property, the former residence of the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, located at 1720 Eye Street NW., in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Walsh; Committee on the Library, 870. 


S. J. Res. 234—-Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to marriage and divorce laws. 
Mr. Capper; Committee on the Judiciary, 898. 


S. J. Res. 235—Providing for adjustment of the civil-service retire- 
ment annuity of George E. Richards. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Civil Service, 898. 


S. J. Res. 236—Authorizing the President to invite foreign countries 
to participate in the ceremonies to commemorate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the national ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States in Philadelphia, Pa., June 17 
to 21, 1938. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Guffey; Committee on Foreign Relations, 981. 


S. J. Res. 237—To provide for the safekeeping and exhibition of the 
airplane used by the Wright brothers in making the first suc- 
cessful airplane flight in history. 

Mr. Reynolds; Committee on Military Affairs, 1703, 1719. 


S. J. Res. 238—To provide for the observance and celebration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the founding of Prattville, Ala. 
Mrs. Graves; Committee on the Library, 1908. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


S. Con. Res. 22—Directing the Agricultural Committees of Congress 
to investigate domestic allotment plans for the improvement 
of agricultural conditions. 

Mr. Hatch; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 1129. 


SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


S. Res. 177—Requesting recommendations from the Tariff Com- 

mission concerning rates of duty on textile imports. 
Ordered to be placed on the calendar, 27. 

S. Res. 190—Notifying the President that a quorum of Congress 
has assembled and is ready to receive any communication from 
him 

Mr. Barkley; considered and agreed to, 4. 
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S. Res. 191—Notifying the House that a quorum of the Senate has 
been assembled. 
Mr. McNary; considered and agreed to, 4. 
S. Res. 192—Fixing the hour of daily meeting of the Senate. 
Mr. Lewis; considered and agreed to, 4. 
S. Res. 193—Requesting the reporting of legislation to provide for 
the draft of manpower and national resources in time of war. 
Mrs. Graves; Committee on Military Affairs, 25. 











SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


S. Res. 194—Requesting the Department of Agriculture to transmit 
a full report concerning the deaths ascribed to the drug known | 
as Elixir of Sulfanilamide and recommendations for any | 
needed legislation on the subject. 

Mr. Copeland; considered and agreed to, 25. 


S. Res. 195—Favoring the reinstatement of Dr. George J. Schulz in 
the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on the Library, 25. 


S. Res. 196—Relative to the death of Hon. Robert P. Hill, late a 
Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma; considered and agreed to, 52, 53. 


S. Res. 197—To amend rule XXXVIII by requiring mandatory ref- 
erence and hearings on judicial nominations. 
Mr. Bridges; Committee on Rules, 106. 


S. Res. 198—To investigate the administration and operation of 
the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

Mr. Ellender; Committee on Civil Service, 106. 


8S. Res.199—To pay a gratuity to Agnes K. O’Brien. 
Mr. Moore; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 265.—Reported back, considered, and 
agreed to, 416. 


S. Res. 200—-Requesting certain information concerning the ac- 
tivities of the National Bituminous Coal Commission. 
Mr. Davis; Committee on Interstate Commerce, 329. 


8. Res. 201—Authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate to have printed for its use additional copies of parts 
1 and 2 of the hearings on the bill (S. 1392) to reorganize 
the judicial branch of the Government. 
Mr. Ashurst; Committee on Printing, 499.—Reported back, con- 
sidered, and agreed to, 721. 


8. Res. 202—Providing for an investigation of the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. 
Mr. King; ordered to lie on the table, 536. 
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H.R. 1507—To assure to persons within the jurisdiction of every 
State the equal protection of the laws, and to punish the crime 
of lynching. 

Motion to consider, 38, 60, 61, 69, 106, 116, 155, 171, 205.—-Motion 
withdrawn, 266.—Laid before the Senate, 1769. 
H. R. 1679—Granting a pension to Sarah A. De Gross. 
Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 491, 584. 
H. R. 1680—Granting a pension to Wilelmine Skilling. 
Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 58. | 
H. R. 1682—Granting a pension to Elizabeth Ellen Barker. 
Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 58. 


H. R. 4586—For the relief of Clark Wiley. 
Reference changed to Committee on War Claims, 979. 

H. R. 4766—Granting an increase of pension to America E. Dye. 
Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 58. 

H. R. 4983—Granting a pension to Mary Honig Schnepel. 
Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 584. 


H. R. 5512—Granting a pension to Minnie Mancell. 

Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 201. 

H. R. 5513—Granting a pension to Sarah E. Linder. 

Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 201. 
H. R. 5522—-Granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Straube. 
Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 201. 

H. R. 5523—Granting a pension to Martha Jones. 

Reference changed to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 153. 

H. R. 5812—-To amend section 243 of the Penal Code of the United 
States, as amended by the act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378), 
relating to the marking of packages containing wild animals 
and birds and parts thereof. 

Reported back (S. Rept. 1299), 1907. 

H. R.7259—To authorize the conveyance by the United States to 
the city of Ketchikan, Alaska, of a certain tract of land in the 
town site of Ketchikan. 

Reported with amendment (H. Rept. 1647), 720. 
H. R. 7293—For the relief of the estate of John B. Brack. 
Reference changed to Committee on War Claims, 979. 


H. R. 7484—For the relief of Berthel Christopher. 
Reference changed to Committee on War Claims, 979. 


H. R. 7778—To amend section 26, title I, chapter 1, of the act en- 
titled “An act making further provision for a civil government 

for Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved June 6, 1909. 
Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1648), 720. |*ee 


H.R. 7803—-To amend paragraph (1) of section 96 of title 2 of 
the Canal Zone Code relating to method of computing an- 
nuities. 

Reported back (%i. Rept. 1646), 584. 
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8S. Res. 203—-Authorizing the Committee on Pensions to have printed 
for its use additional copies of the hearings on the bill 
(S. 2219) granting pensions to certain widows of veterans 
of the Civil War. 
Mr. McGill; Committee on Printing, 586.—Reported back, con- 
sidered, and agreed to, 721. 


Res. 204—-Authorizing the Secretary of the Senate 
a laborer. 

Mr. Byrnes; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 586 

. Res. 205—Continuing Senate Resolution 137, relative to an in- 
vestigation of certain activities of the American Cotton Coop- 
erative Association, and increasing the limit of expenditures 
therefor. 

Mr. Smith; Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 722. 

Res. 206—Relative to the installation of a loud-speaking system 
in the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. Bilbo; Committee on Rules, 898. 


. Res. 207—-Providing for an investigation of the National Labor 
Relations Act by the National Labor Relations Board. 
Mr. Burke; Committee on the Judiciary, 1129. 


. Res. 208—-To authorize the printing, with illustrations, of the 
fortieth annual report.of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution as a Senate document 

Mr. Hayden; considered and agreed to, 1351. 


. Res. 209—Increasing the limit of expenditure of the 
Committee on Investigation of Unemployment and 
Problems. 

Mr. Byrnes; Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, 1520—Reported back, considered, 
and agreed to, 1769. 

. Res. 210—Requesting certain information concerning American 
nationals, American troops, and American capital in China 

Mr. Steiwer; ordered to lie over under the rule, 1910. 

Res. 211—-Appointing a committee to wait upon the President 

Mr. Barkley; considered and agreed to, 2021. 
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H. R. 7827—To authorize public-utility districts tn the Territory 
of Alaska to incur bonded indebtedness, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Reported back (H. Rept. 1649), 720. 
H. R. 7887—-Granting a pension to Roxie Francis Coffey and Bar- 
bara Jean Coffey, minor children of John Coffey 
Reference changed to Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 327. 
H. R. 7927—For the relief of Bertha Thompson Williams. 
Reference changed to Committee on War Claims, 979. 
H. R. 8021—-For the relief of Mrs. George Orr. 
Reported back (H. Rept. 1652), 979. 

H. R. 8176—Providing for continuing retiremei.c pay, under certatn 
conditions, of officers and former officers of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps of the United States, other than officers of 
the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who incurred physi- 
cal disability while in the service of the United States during 
the World War, and for other purposes. 

Reported with amendments (H. Rept. 1654), 979. 


H. R. 8181—For the relief of James F. Johnston. 
Reference changed to Committee on War Claims, 979. 

H. R. 8236—Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to exchange 

sites for Coast Guard purposes. 
Reported back (H. Rept. 1660), 2052. 

H. R. 8334—To increase the salaries of city and village letter car- 
riers and clerks in first- and second-class post offices. 

Mr. Sweeney; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 19. 

H. R. 8335—To repeal authority to the President to issue $3,000,- 
000,000 of greenbacks. 

Mr. Bacon; Committee on Banking and Currency, 19. 
H. R. 8336—To repeal the undistributed profits or surplus tax. 
Mr. Bacon; Committee on Ways and Means, 19. 

H. R. 8337—To amend section 4370 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316). 

Mr. Bland; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 19. 

H. R. 8338—Providing for the examination and survey of the Beach 
Haven Inlet, Ocean City, N. J. 

Mr. Sutphin; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 19. 

H. R. 8339——-Providing for the repeal of section 7 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the diversification of employment of 
Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling in trades 
and occupations, and for other purposes,” approved May 27, 
1930. 

Mr. Towey; Committee on the Judiciary, 19. 

H. R. 8340—To amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the 

tax on capital gains and losses. 
Mr. Towey; Committee on Ways and Means, 19. 
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H.R. 8341—To amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the 
surtax on undistributed profits. 
Mr. Towey; Committee on Ways and Means, 19. 
H. R. 8342—To amend section 128 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 
Mr. Dimond; Committee on the Judiciary, 20. 

H. R. 8343—To provide for the extension of prospecting permits in 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Dimond; Committee on Public Lands, 20. 

H.R. 8344—To protect and preserve the salmon fishery of Alaska, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Dimond; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 20. 

H. R. 8345—For postal employees’ longevity. 

Mr. Keogh; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 20. 

H. R. 8346—Authorizing the sale of certain lands to the regents of 
the Agriculture College of New Mexico. 

Mr. Dempsey; Committee on the Public Lands, 20. 

H.R. 8347—To repeal section 14, title I, subtitle B (surtax on 
undistributed profits), and section 401, title II, (capital stock 
tax), of the Revenue Act of 1936. 

Mr. Snell; Committee on Ways and Means, 20. 

H. R. 8348—To provide for the continuation and expansion of the 
Federal Works Program; for the relief of hardship and suffer- 
ing caused by. unemployment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O'Connell of Montana; Committee on Appropriations, 20. 

H. R. 8349—To provide for cancelation of citizenship and deporta- 
tion in the case of certain naturalized citizens of the United 
States because of the advocacy of political doctrines subver- 
sive of the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. Weaver; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 20. 

H. R. 8350—-To provide that it shall be a criminal offense to advise, 
advocate, or teach principles of government based in whole or 
in part in opposition to or discrimination against people of 
any particular race or creed, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Weaver; Committee on the Judiciary, 20. 

H. R. 8351—-To designate the maintenance of oppressive wages or 
oppressive hours or oppressive child labor as an unfair method 
of competition in commerce, to confer jurisdiction thereof 
upon the Federal Trade Commission, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Lamneck; Committee on Labor, 20 (see p. 12). 

H. R. 8352—-For the relief of John Pellet. 

Mr. Andrews; Committee on Military Affairs, 20. 

H.R. 8353—Granting an increase of pension to Phebe Lucretia 
Dixon. 

Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8354—-Granting an increase of pension to Laura S. D’Yarnett. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8355—For the relief of Lester Cooley. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Military Affairs, 20. 
H. R. 8356—Granting an increase of pension to George J. Fraehlick. 
Mr. Beiter; Committee on Pensions, 20. 
H.R. 8357—To correct the naval record of John R. Wilson. 
Mr. Beiter; Committee on Naval Affairs, 20. 
H.R. 8358—To correct the military record of Joseph E. Ryan. 
Mr. Beiter; Committee on Military Affairs, 20. 
H.R. 8359—-For the relief of Roy Hesselmeyer. 
Mr. Cannon of Missouri; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8360—Granting an increase of pension to Louise E. Van 
Norden, 
Mr. Cluett; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8361—-Granting an increase of pension to Emma A. Trumble. 
Mr. Cluett; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H.R. 8362—For the relief of John Joseph Murphy. 
Mr. Delaney; Committee on Naval Affairs, 20. 
H. R. 8363—For the relief of William F. Shanley. 
Mr. Delaney; Committee on Military Affairs, 20. 
H. R. 8364—For the relief of Oscar Forster. 
Mr. Delaney; Committee on Military Affairs, 20. 


H.R. 8365—For the relief of the stockholders of the North Mis- 
sissippi Oil Mills of Holly Springs, Miss. 
Mr. Doxey; Committee on War Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8366—Granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Miller. 
Mr. Eckert; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8367—Granting a pension to James Vergil Wright. 
Mr. Ferguson; Committee on Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8368—Granting a pension to Conrad F. Korthanke. 
Mr. Ferguson; Committee on Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8369—-For the relief of George O. Von Schriltz. 
Mr. Ferguson; Committee on Claims, 20. 


H. R. 8370—Granting a pension to Azella V. Crawford. 
Mr. Houston; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 


H.R. 8371—For the relief of the Mohawk Coal Co. 
Mr. Jenkins of Ohio; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8372—Granting a pension to Rilla Christy. 
Mr. Jenkins of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20, 


H. R. 8373—For the relief of List & Clark Construction Co, 
Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
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H. R. 8374—For the relief of Tiffany Construction Co. 
Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8375—For the relief of Roscoe B. Huston. 
Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8376—For the relief of James D. Larry, Sr. 
Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8377—For the relief of H. W. Adelberger, Jr. 
Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8378—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza Duvendack. 
Mr. Lamneck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H.R.8379—For the relief of James T. Webster and Mary A. 
Webster. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8380—For the relief of Glenn R. Martin. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 20. 
H. R. 8381—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. Troutt. 
Mr. Luecke of Michigan; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8382—Granting a pension to Sarah Foxton Judson. 
Mr. Luecke of Michigan; Committee on Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8383—Granting an increase of pension to Martha Thorson. 
Mr. Mason; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8384—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah King. 
Mr. Polk; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8385—Granting: an increase of pension to Elizabeth Brown. 
Mr. Polk; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 20. 
H. R. 8386—For the relief of Charlotte Lamby. 
Mr. Quinn; Committee on Claims, 20. 

H. R. 8387—Authorizing the Court of Claims to hear and adjust 
the claim of the trustees of the Construction Materials 
Corporation. 

Mr. Sabath; Committee on Claims, 21. 

H.R. 8388—To carry into effect the findings of the Court of 
Claims, House Document No. 230, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session, in the matter of compensation due the estate of 
Wellborn Echols, deceased. 

Mr. Tarver; Committee on War Claims, 21. 


H. R. 8389—To provide funds to pay costs of emergency employ- 
ment of laborers not needed in commercial operations of 
production, service, and trade; to spread a tax on all money 
and money equivalent (coinage, currency, and bank deposits); 
to provide for printing, coining, and distribution of an annual 
dated series of coins and paper currency; to provide for 
licensing of all banks and other institutions carrying entries 
of deposits of coins, currency, or credits of money value; to 
provide means of discounting outstanding coins and cur- 
rency the amount of the tax levied; to provide for collecting 
from banks and other institutions of deposit the tax levied 
on deposits in their care; to provide for the coinage of 1-mill 
tckens; and for other purposes. 


Mr. Guyer; Committee on Ways and Means, 59. 


H. R. 8390—Relating to age limits for individuals seeking positions 
in the executive branch of the Government, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. O Malley; Committee on the Civil Service, 59. 

H.R. 8391—For the relief of Frances M. Heinzelmann, 
Mr. Bell; Committee on Claims, 59. 

H. R. 8392—Granting an increase of pension to Helen R. Pickett. 
Mr. Culkin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 59. 


H. R. 8393—Granting an increase of pension to Alice M. LaFon- 
tain. 
Mr. Culkin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 59. 


H. R. 8394—-Granting an increase of pension to Della M. Babcock. 
Mr. Culkin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 59. 


H. R. 8395—For the relief of Caroline C. Collins. 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on the Civil Service, 59. 

H. R. 8396—Granting a pension to Orville Hunter. 

Mr. Greenwood; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 59. 

H. R. 8397—Granting a pension to Ada M. Beeson. 

Mr. Gwynne; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 59. 

H.R. 8398—Granting a pension to Lydia Whitney. 

Mr. Gwynne; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 59. 

H. R. 8399—For the relief of John H. Springer. 

Mr. Hoffman; Committee on Military Affairs, 59, 

H. R. 8400—Granting a pension to Ida B. Hunt. 

Mr. Jenks of New Hampshire; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
59. 
H. R. 8401—For the relief of Stanley Mercuri. 
Mr. Pfeifer; Committee on Claims, 59. 

H. R. 8402—To amend section 111 of the Judicial Code to provide 
a term of court at Newport News, Va. 

Mr. Bland; Committee on the Judiciary, 102. 

H.R. 8403—To ratify and confirm Act 23 of the Session Laws of 
Hawali, 1937, extending the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under Act 174 of the Session 
Laws of Hawaii, 1935. 

Mr. King; Committee on the Territories, 102. 
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H. R. 8404—To authorize the Territory of Hawaii to convey the | 
present Maalaea Airport on the island of Maui, Territory of | 
Hawaii, to the Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Ltd., in 
part payment for 300.71 acres of land at Pulehu-Nui, island 
of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, to be used as a site for a new 
airport. 

Mr. King; Committee on the Territories, 102. 

H.R. 8405—To provide for a plebescite on the question of state- 
hood in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. King; Committee on the Territories, 102. 

H. R. 8406—To provide for the establishment of fair-labor stand- 
ards in employments in and affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Phillips; Committee on Labor, 102. 

H.R. 8407—To amend the China Trade Act, 1922, as to the dura- 

tion of the China Trade Act corporations. 











Mr. Burch; Committee on the Judiciary, 102. 

H.R.8408—To extend the time for filing claims for refund of 

amounts paid as tax under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Mr. Green; Committee on Ways and Means, 102. 

H. R. 8409—Authorizing the State Highway Departments of North 
Dakota and Minnesota and the Boards of County Commis- 
sioners of Traill County, N. Dak., and Norman County, Minn., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Red River of the North between Caledonia, N. Dak., 
and Shelly, Minn. 

Mr. Lemke; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
102.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1658), 1984. 

H. R. 8410—For the relief of the Eastern Shore of Virginia Produce 

Exchange, Inc. 
Mr. Bland; Committee on Claims, 102. 

H. R. 8411—For the relief of Arthur Weiss. 

Mr. Dickstein; Committee on Military Affairs, 102. 

H. R. 8412—For the relief of Herman F. Krafft. 

Mr. Gambrill of Maryland; Committee on Naval Affairs, 102. 

H. R. 8413—For the relief of John W. Reardon. 

Mr. Gifford; Committee on Naval Affairs, 102. 

H. R. 8414—Granting a pension to Paul Passanise. 

Mr. Kee; Committee on Pensions, 102. 

H. R. 8415—For the relief of Michele Bove. 

Mr. Lanzetta; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
102. 


H. R. 8416—For the relief of William G. O’Harra, 
Mr. Lamneck; Committee on Claims, 102. 
H. R. 8417—For the relief of John B. Dollison. 
Mr. Lamneck; Committee on Claims, 102. 
H.R. 8418—For the relief of Itzhock or Isidore Finkelstein 
Rochel or Rachela Finkelstein. 
Mr. O'Toole; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 102. 
H. R. 8419—For the relief of Yankiel Owsianka, alias Jack Singer. 
Mr. O'Toole; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 102. 


H. R. 8420—Authorizing the President of the United States to 
appoint Corp. Bernard Early as a major in the United States 
Army and then place him on the retired list 

Mr. Shanley; Committee on Military Affairs, 102. 

H. R. 8421—-For the relief of Sam Rancic. 

Mr. Smith of Washington; Committee on Claims, 102. 


H. R. 8422—Extending the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes’, 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” to 
W. P. Campbell. 

Mr. Smith of Washington; Committee on the Civil Service, 

H. R. 8423—-For the relief of Frank W. Lohn. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas; Committee on Claims, 102. 


H. R, 8424—For the relief of John F. and Ethel M. Dailey, of 


Everett, N. J. 
Mr. Sutphin; Committee on Claims, 102. 


H. R. 8425—Granting an increase of pension to Annie G. Hoover. 
Mr. Swope; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 102. 

H. R. 8426—To promote the training and efficiency of the cadets of 
the United States Military Academy and aiso to increase the 
efficiency of the Reguiar Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Faddis; Committee on Military Affairs, 153. 


H. R. 8427—To provide for the display of the American flag on every 
post office in the United States. 

Mr. Snyder of Pennsylvania; Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, 153. 

H. R. 8428—To provide for the hearing and disposition of employee 
appeals from discriminatory treatment by superiors in the 
Federal service. 

Mr. Bigelow; Committee on the Civil Service, 153. 


H. R. 8429—To provide for the national defense of the United States 
by placing an embargo on scrap iron and other iron products. 
Mr. Boren; Committee on Military Affairs, 153. 


and 
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H. R. 8430—To authorize the Secretary of War to make a survey of 
the proposed “T” tunnel as a means of comr unication and 
transportation between San Pedro, Wilmington, Terminal 
Island, and Long Beach, Calif 
fr. Colden; Committee on Military Affairs, 153 

H. R. 8431—Establishing a 5-day workweek in the Federal ry 
and for other purposes 

Mr. McCormack; Committee on the Civil Service, 153 

H.R. 8432—To provide for a flowage easement on certain ceded 
Chippewa Indian lands bordering Lake of the W: Wa ad 
River, and Rainy River, Minn., and for other pur} 

Mr. McReynolds; Committee on Foreign Affair 153.—-Reported 
back (H. Rept. 1653), 979 
H. R. 8433—To amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with pect to the 
surtax on undistributed profits 
Mr. Wene; Committee on Ways and Means, 153 
H. R. 8434—-To provide pensions for dependents of deceased - 
rans who died as a result of the sinking of the U.S.S.M 
Mr. Izac; Committee on Pensions, 153 

H. R. 8435—Relating to extension of certain oil and gas px ‘ 

permits, and for other purposes 
Mr. Greever; Committee on the Public La 153 

H. R. 8436—To provide for loans t wr crop production and 

harvesting during the year IS ther purpose 











Mr. Fulmer; Committee on Agri 3 
H. R. 8437—To prevent the shipment in i commerce of 
products of workers paid wages of less than 40 cents per hour 
or the products of those employed more than 40 hours per week, 
or the products of those workers employed for hire under the 


age of 16 years, and for other purp 
Mr. Connery; Committee on Labor, 153 


H. R. 8438—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. Tom ns. 
Mr. Cole of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8439—-Granting an increase of pension to Maryette Vannatta. 
Mr. Cole of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8440-—Granting an increase of pension to Addie Webster 
Mr. Cole of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8441—Granting a pension to Alta Abbott White 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8442—-Granting an increase of pension to Louise Essenmacher 
Mr. Gray of Indiana; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8443—For the relief of Walter W. Johnston 
Mr. Green; Committee on War Claims, 154 
H. R. 8444—For the relief of Silvio Bonanni 
Mr. Sacks; Committee on Immigration and Naturalizati 154 
H.R 8445—To appoint Lt. Calvin Berry White, junior grads lieu- 
tenant, Supply Corps, on the retired of the Navy ) rank 
from July 1, 1936, with retired pay based upon his total active 
service in the Navy 
Mr. Sanders; Committee on Naval Affairs, 154 
H. R. 8446—Granting an increase of pension to Fannie Stevens. 
Mr. Simpson; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8447—-Granting an increase of pension to Mary J. Meiser. 
Mr. Simpson; Committee on Invalid Pensicns, 154 
H. R. 8448—-Granting a pension to Helen M. Cisna 
Mr. Simpson; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 


H. R. 8449—-Granting a pension to Florence Colben. 

Mr. Stack; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154. 
H. R. 8450—Granting a pension to Anna M. Fay 

Mr. Wadsworth; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154. 
H. R. 8451—-Granting a pension to Harriet B. Sampson. 


Mr. Wadsworth; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H. R. 8452—-Granting a pension to Elizabeth Masters 
Mr. Wadsworth; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 154 
H.R. 8453—-To provide for a commissioned strength of 14,659 for 


the Regular Army. 
Mr. May; Committee on Military Affairs, 201. 





H. R. 8454—To amend the act cited as the Farm Credit Act of 1933. 
as amended, to improve and safeguard the financial integrity 
of the Farm Credit Administrati y effec a better ~ 
dination of Federal lending and m ne ies r 
other purposes. 

Mr. Harrington; Committee on Agriculture, 201 
H. R. 8455—To decrease unemployment, to amend the Pay Adjust- 


ment Act of 1922, and for other purpeses. 
Mr. Faddis; Committee on Military Affairs, 201. 


H. R. 8456—To decrease unemployment, to amend the Civil 

Retirement Act, and for other purposes 
Mr. FPaddis; Committee on the Civil Service, 201. 

H. R. 8457—To provide for the construction and maintenanc: 
Angleton, Tex., of a laboratory for the study of anaplasm 
in cattle. 

Mr. Mansfield; Committee on Agriculture, 201. 


H. R. 8458—Relating to age limits for persons seeking posit 
the executive branch of the Federal Government. 
Mr. Randolph; Committee on the Civil Service, 201 


Service 
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H. R. 8459-—-To create a Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, and 
for other purposes. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Agriculture, 201. 


H. R. 8460—-To authorize the city of Vancouver, Wash., to cc.ustruct 
and maintain a historical memorial on the Vancouver Bar- 
racks Military Reservation, Wash. 

Mr. Smith of Washington; Committee on Military Affairs, 201. 

H. R. 8461—For the relief of 8. L. Claypole. 

Mr. Duncan; Committee on Claims, 201. 


H. R. 8462—To authorize the cancelation of deportation proceed- 
ings in the case of Grego Kleva. 
Mr. Forand; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 201. 


H. R. 8463—-For the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel. 
Mr. Maloney; Committee on Claims, 201. 


H. R. 8464—-To repeal the surtax on undistributed profits and the 
limitation on capital net losses. 
Mr. Jenkins of Ohio; Committee on Ways and Means, 262. 


H. R. 8465—Providing for the examination and survey of the harbor 
at Pond Village Landing, Truro, Mass. 
Mr. Gifford; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 262. 


H. R. 8466—Authorizing the city of Rock Island, Ill., or its assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Rock Island, Ill., and to a place 
at or near the city of Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Thompson of Illinois; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 262. 


H.R. 8467-——-T:> amend section 5 of the 1905 Trade-Mark Act, as 
amended, and for other pu 
Myr. Lanham; Committee on Patents, 262. 


H. R. 8468— To provide for additional United States district judges 
in the States of Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, Ohio, 
Washingtc=. California, Kanss«, and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Walter; Comazittee “= th< Judiciary, 262. 


H. R. 8469—-Granting exemption from taxation of so much of the 
net income, not exceeding 50 percent thereof, of individuals 
and corporations as shall be used for construction or repair 
of buildings or other improvement of real estate. 

Mr. Wilcox; Committee on Ways and Means, 262. 


H.R. 8470—To amend the now existing pay schedules of the en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard. 

Mr. Peterson of Florida; Committee on Military Affairs, 262. 


H. R. 8471—-To repeal section 14, title I (surtax on undistributed 
profits), and section 117, title I (capital gains and losses), 
of the Revenue Act of 1936. 
Mr. Snell; Committee on Ways and Means, 262. 


H.R. 8472—To provide parity of prices paid to farmers for cotton 
marketed by them for domestic consumption and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Poage; Committee on Agriculture, 262. 

H.R. 8473—To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the admission of 
the State of Washington to the Union 

Mr. Magnuson; Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
262. 

H. R. 8474—-To provide benefits for women who served with the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the World War. 

Mr. Dixon; Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 262. 

H. R. 8475—For the relief of Forest E. Counts. 

Mr. Aleshire; Committee on Claims, 262. 

H. R. 8476—For the relief of Mrs. A. Burr. 

Mr. Dimond; Committee on Claims, 262. 

H. R. 8477—For the relief of Mato, Miljenko, Bozo, and Augustin 
Cibilic or Zibilich. 

Mr. Fernandez; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
262. 

H. R. 8478—To confer jurisdiction upon the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Florida to determine the 
claim of Ella McGriff. 

Mr. Green; Committee on Claims, 262. 

H.R. 8479—For the relief of Jane Murrah. 
Mr. Izac; Committee on Claims, 262. 

H. R. 8480—For the relief of Lt. Comdr. James T. Mathews. 
Mr. McMillan; Committee on Claims, 263. 

H. R. 8481—For the relief of Oskar Herlins. 

Mr. O’Brien of Illinois; Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 263. 

H. R. 8482—To amend the Panama Canal Act. 

Mr. Ford of California; Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 327. 


H. R. 8483—To repeal the surtax on undistributed profits, 
Mr. Harter; Committee on Ways and Means, 327. 
H.R. 8484—To terminate the tax on toilet preparations, and so 
forth. 
Mr. Knutson; Committee on Ways and Means, 327, 
H.R. 8485—For the relief of William H. Carter. 
Mr. Bates; Committee on Military Affairs, 327. 
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H. R. 6486—Granting a pension to Jennie M. Spaulding. 
Mr. Bates; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 327. 


H. R. 8487—Confirming to Louis Labeaume, ‘or his legal repre- 
sentatives, title to a certain tract of land located in St. Charles 
County, in the State of Missouri. 

ae. fame of Missouri; Committee on the Public Lands, 
3 
H.R. 8488—To provide for the issuance to Perfecto Gallegos, of 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., of a patent to certain public lands. 
Mr. Dempsey; Committee on the Public Lands, 327. 
H.R. 8489—-For the relief of Fred D. Armstrong. 
Mr. Dondero; Committee on Military Affairs, 327. 


H. R. 8490—Granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. Seager. 
ee of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
3 


H.R. 8491—Granting a pension to Emma Zetta Bowden. 
Mr. Hill of Washington; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 327. 


H. R. 8492—-For the relief of Robert Doty. 
Mr. Kopplemann; Committee on Claims, 327. 


H. R. 8493—-For the relief of Clara A. McCracken. 
Mr. Mott; Committee on Claims, 327. 

H. R. 8494—For the relief of Joe Crisp. 
Mr. Rankin; Committee on Naval Affairs, 327. 


H. R. 8495—For the relief of O. C. Ousley. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Committee on Claims, 327. 


H. R. 8496—-Granting a pension to Fienry A. Settle. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Commitee on Pensions, 327. 


H. R. 8497—-Granting an increase of pension to Nannie A. Bell. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 327. 


H. R. 8498—Granting an increase of pension to Netta Adams. 
Mr. Thurston; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 327. 


H. R. 8499—-For the relief of W. F. Yerian. 
Mr. Voorhis; Committee on Naval Affairs, 327. 


H.R. 8500—To authorize a preliminary examination and survey 
of Frankford Creek and the watershed thereof, in Philadelphia 
County, State of Pennsylvania-for flood control, for run-off 
and water flow retardation, and for soil-erosion prevention. 

Mr. Dorsey; Committee on Flood Control, 376. 


H. R. 8501—-To regulate interstate and foreign commerce in agri- 
cultural products yielding exportable surpluses; to prevent 
unfair competition by forbidding the purchase of such prod- 
ucts from producers for less than cost of production; to fix 
the value of money therein; to provide for the orderly market- 
ing of such products; to set up emergency reserves from, and 
to make loans on, certain export percentages; to authorize de- 
bentures for processed and manufactured agricultural prod- 
ucts for export; to provide for the general welfare; and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Eicher; Committee on Agriculture, 376. 


H. R. 8502—-To amend the Wisconsin Chippewa Jurisdictional Act 
of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. L. 1049). 
Mr. Gehrmann; Committee on Indian Affairs, 377. 


H. R. 8503—-To amend section 117 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1936 
with respect to the computation of capital gains and losses. 
Mr. Harter; Committee on Ways and Means, 377. 


H. R. 8504—To extend the provisions of the so-called Wagner-Peyser 
Act, approved June 6, 1933 (Public, No. 30, Seventy-third 
Congress) to Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Iglesias; Committee on Labor, 377. 


H.R. 8505—To provide for the conservation of national soil re- 
sources and to provide an adequate and balanced flow of 
agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

Mr. Jones; Committee on Agriculture, 377.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1645), 378, 713.—-Debated 461-491, 538-582, 638-719, 760— 
795, 836-867, 947-978, 1014-1054, 1093-1126, 1165~1208, 
1262—1290.—-Amended and passed House, 1290.—In Senate, read 
twice and ordered to lie on the table, 1331—Debated, 1767.— 
Senate strikes out all after the enacting clause and substitutes 
the text of the Senate bill (S. 2787), as abended, 1767, 1768.— 
Senate insists upon its amendment and requests conference, 
1768.—Conferees appointed, 1768, 1844-—House disagrees to 
Senate amendment and agrees to conference, 1843, 1844. 


H. R. 8506—To provide for the taking of a census of idle money, 
unemployed capital, and needed capital, and for other pur- 


Mr. Kenney; Committee on the Census, 377. 


H.R.8507—-To amend the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, to 
reduce the rate of interest on home loans to 3 nt, to 
extend the amortization period to 25 years, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. Kenney; Committee on Banking and Currency, 377. 


H.R. 8508—To suspend the issuance of patents for the invention 
of labor-saving machines, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Sumners of Texas; Committee on Patents, 377. 


H. R. 8509—To amend sections 1 and 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to establish a retirement system for employees of carriers sub- 












H. R. 8509—-Continued. 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 29, 1935, as amended. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 377. 

H. R. 8510—To repeal section 340 of the Revenue Act of 1936, as 

amended, relating to the filing of certain information returns 





by attorneys, accountants, and others. 
Mr. Towey; Committee on Ways and Means, 377. 
H. R.8511—To amend section 112 of the Revenue Act of 1936, as 
amended, relating to recognition of gain or loss in case of 


certain sales. 
Mr. Towey; Committee on Ways and Means, 377. 

H.R. 8512—For the protection of Government law-enforcement 
officers or agents by providing pensions to those injured, and 
compensation to the dependents of those killed, in the dis- 
charge of duty. 

Mr. Atkinson; Committee on the Judiciary, 377. 

H. R. 8513—For the relief of John F. L. O’Leary 


Mr. Cannon of Wisconsin; Committee on Claims, 377. 


H.R. 8514—Granting a pension to Rebecca J. Tilley. 
Mr. Creal; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 377. 


H. R.8515—To amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of 
Harry Bryan and Alda Duffield Mullins, and others. 
Mr. Edmiston; Committee on Claims, 377. 
H. R. 8516—Granting a pension to Eliza G. Johnson. 
Mr. Guyer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 377. 
H. R.8517—To correct the naval record of Earl Emmett Carson. 
Mr. Quinn; Committee on Naval Affairs, 377. 
H. R. 8518—For the relief of Claude F. Horn. 
Mr. Treadway; Committee on Claims, 377. 

H. R. 8519—To assist and encourage the States in establishing fair 

labor standards, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Hartley; Committee on Labor, 379. 

H.R. 8520—To amend the National Housing Act, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Steagall; Committee on Banking and Currency, 491. 

H. R. 8521—To regulate interstate and foreign commerce in agricul- 
tural products yielding exportable surpluses, to prevent unfair 
competition by forbidding the purchase of such products from 
producers for less than cost of production, to provide for the 
orderly marketing of such products, to set up emergency reserves 
from certain export percentages, to provide for the general 
welfare, and for other puposes. 

Mr. Eicher; Committee on Agriculture, 491. 

H. R. 8522—To regulate interstate and foreign commerce in agricul- 
tural products yielding exportable surpluses, to prevent unfair 
competition by forbidding the purchase of such products from 
producers for less than cost of production, to provide for the 
orderly marketing of such products, to set up emergency re- 
serves from certain export percentages, to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Massingale; Committee on Agriculture, 492.—Remarks, 1836. 


H. R. 8523—To aid in the national defense, to promote water-borne 
commerce between the States, to further the development and 
maintenance of intercoastal shipping, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Ford of California; Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 492. 


H. R. 8524—Authorizing the completion of the existing project for 

the protection of the sea wall at Galveston Harbor, Tex. 
Mr. Mansfield; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 492. 

H. R. 8525—-To authorize a preliminary examination and survey of 
Deckers Creek in Monongalia County, W. Va., with a view to 
providing flood protection for the Deckers Creek Valley. 

Mr. Randolph; Committee on Flood Control, 492. 

H.R. 8526—To provide for the construction of an administration 
building at Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ml. 

Mr. Thompson of Illinois; Committee on Military Affairs, 492. 

H. R. 8527—To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to procure 
bagging not to exceed the product of 100,000 bales of low-grade 
cotton and to sell such bagging for covering bales of cotton to 
be sold on a net-weight basis. 

Mr. Fulmer; Committee on Agriculture, 492. 

H. R. 8528—To provide for an examination and survey of the water- 
way from Chesapeake Bay through Accomac County, Va., to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Bland; Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 492. 
H. R. 8529—To fix a base for the annual contract pay on star routes. 
Mr. Biermann; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
492. 

H. R. 8530—Providing for a site and public building for a post office 
at Amite, parish of Tangipahoa, La. 

Mr. Griffith: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 492 

H. R. 8531—To amend section 6 of the act approved May 27, 1936 
(49 Stat. L. 1380). 

Mr. Bland; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 492. 

H. R. 8532—-To amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to further 
promote the merchant marine policy therein declared, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Bland; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 492. 
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H. R. 8533—-To amend section 4370 of the Revised Stat, 
United States (U. S. C., 1934 ed., title 46, sec. 316) 
Mr. Bland; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 492 
H. R. 8534—-To authorize the Secretary of War to grant a right-of- 
way for highway purposes upon and across Kelly i, a 
military reservation, in the State of Texas; to autl in 
appropriation for construction of the road and 1 fence 
lines 
Mr. Maverick; Committee on Military Affairs, 492 
H. R. 8535—For the relief of Edith R. Rosensteel, exe x 
Mr. Aleshire; Committee on Claims, 492. 
H. R. 8536—For the relief of Irvin L. Becker. 
Mr. Biermann; Committee on Claims, 492. 
H. R. 8537—-Granting a pension to Maggie G. Herrod. 
Mr. Crowe; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 492 
H. R. 8538—Granting an increase of pension to Robert Goodman 
Mr. Dixon; Committee on Pensions, 492 
H. R. 8539——For the relief of Frank Mulder. 
Mr. Greenwood; Committee on Military Affairs, 492 
H. R. 8540—Granting an increase of pension to Eliza L. Grover. 








Mr. Jenkins of Ohio; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 492. 
H, R. 8541—For the relief of William Luther Amonette, Jr. 
Mr. Kee; Committee on Naval Affairs, 492 
H. R. 8542—For the relief of Niccolo Zanghi 
Mr. O'Toole; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 492. 
H. R. 8543—For the relief of Earl J. Lipscomb 
Mr. Randolph; Committee on Claims, 492 
H. R. 8544—For the relief of Alba C. Mitchell 
Mr. Randolph; Committee on Claims, 492. 
H. R. 8545—Granting a pension to Grace H. Lyon 
Mr. Reed of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 492 
H. R. 8546—Granting a pension to Wi m W. Hum 
Mr. Zimmerman; Committee on Claims, 492.—Reference changed 
to Committee on Pensions, 979. 
H. R. 8547—To amend the Panama Canal Act. 


Mr. Ford of California; 
Fisheries, 584. 
H. R. 8548—Authorizing the State of Maryland, by and through its 


Committee on Merchant Marine and 


State roads commission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain bridges across 
streams, rivers, and navigable waters which are wholly 


partly within the State. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 584. 
H. R. 8549—-To deny United States citizenship to persons who be- 
lieve in or advocate government by dictatorship 
Mr. Dickstein; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
584. 
H. R. 8550—To divest certain activities of their interstate character. 
Mr. Boren; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 584, 
H. R. 8551—Granting a pension to Isabelle Walton Prentice. 
Mr. Cole of New York; Committee on Pensions, 584 
H. R. 8552—For the relief of William F. Priest 
Mrs. Honeyman; Committee on Pensions, 584. 
H. R. 8553—To correct the naval record of John B. Dolan. 
Mrs. Honeyman; Committee on Naval Affairs, 584. 
H. R. 8554—For the relief of Dewey Daniel 
Mr. May; Committee on Claims, 584 
H. R. 8555—For the relief of Eugene Hansen 
Mr. O'Toole; Committee on Naval Affairs, 584. 
H. R. 8556—For the relief of Dorothy Anne Walker. 


Mr. Pace; Committee on Claims, 584. 
H.R. 8557—Granting an increase of pension to Julia Cowdery 
Walker 


Mr. Plumley; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 584 
H. R. 8558—For the relief of William Andrew Johnson. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Committee on Pensions, 584, 
H. R. 8559—Granting a pension to Jack Fisk Hopkins. 
Mr. Terry; Committee on Pensions, 584. 
H. R. 8560—For the relief of Anna Poor. 
Mr. Thurston; Committee on War Claims, 584. 

H.R. 8561—-To make crop, feed, and seed loans from 
Credit Administration refundable by 10-year 
contracts 

Mr. Case of South Dakota; Committee on Agriculture, 720 

H. R. 8562—-To clarify the act apprcved February 18, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1171), entitled “An act to provide for the deportation of aliens 
convicted and sentenced for violation of any law regulating 
traffic in narcotics.” 


the Farm 
installment 


Mr. Lea; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 720 
H.R. 8563—-To amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 1915, as 
amended on June 25, 1936, entitled “An act to promote the 


¢ 


welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a pen- 
alty for desertion and to secure the abrogation of treaty provi- 
sions in relation thereto; and to promote safety at sea”; to 
maintain discipline on shipboard; and for other purposes. 

Mr. Wallgren; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 720. 
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H. R. 8564—-To establish a national foundation for the purpose of 
promoting research into the cause, prevention, methods of 
diagnosis, and treatment of cancer, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Towey; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 720. 

H. R. 8565—-D~fining the compensation of persons holding posi- 
tions as deputy clerks and commissioners of United States 
district courts, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Hill of Washington; Committee on the Judiciary, 729. 

H. R. 8566-——-Granting an increase of pension to Mary R. Schreiber. 
Mr. Allen of Illinois; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 720. 

H.R. 8567—For the relief of Margaret B. Nonnenberg. 
Mr. Eberharter; Committee on Claims, 720. 

H. R. 8568—Granting an increase of pension to Ida A. Shaffer. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 720. 

H. R.8569—-For the relief of Filiberto A. Bonaventura. 

Mr. Lea; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 720. 

H. R. 8570—For the relief of Friend John Root. 

Mr. McFarlane; Committee on Naval Affairs, 720. 


H.R. 8571—-Granting 6 months’ pay to Mrs. Vallie M. Current. 
Mr. McFarlane; Committee on Naval Affairs, 720. 

H. R. 8572—For the relief of W. O. West. 
Mr. Patton; Committee on Claims, 720. 

H. R. 8573—-For the relief of the Georgia Marble Co. 
Mr. Peterson of Georgia; Committee on Claims, 720. 

H. R. 8574—To correct the military record of Edward Lasky. 
Mr. Somers of New York; Committee on Military Affairs, 720. 


H. R. 8575—-Designating the Library of Congress as the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Library, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Treadway; Committee on the Library, 800. 


H.R. 8576—To provide retirement annuities for certain former 
employees. 

Mr. Keogh; Committee on the Civil Service, 800. 

H.R. 8577—-To provide for the employment of star-route carriers, 
and to establish a schedule of pay for services on such routes, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Hildebrandt; Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
800. 

H. R. 8578—To amend section 811 (b) (1) and section 907 (c) (1) 
of the Social Security Act (Public, No. 271, 74th Cong.) to 
further define the words “agricultural labor.” 

Mr. Ramspeck; Committee on Ways and Means, 800. 

H.R.8579—To amend the National Housing Act, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. O'Toole; Committee on Banking and Currency, 800. 

H.R. 8580—To establish a maximum workweek and a minimum 
wage in employments in and affecting interstate commerce, to 
make it unlawful to violate such provisions, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Griswold; Committee on Labor, 800. 

H. R. 8581—Providing for parity and crop-insurance payments with 
respect to cotton, wheat, and corn; providing an adequate and 
balanced fiow of certain agricultural commodities in interstate 
eud foreign commerce; and for other purses. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma; Committee on Agriculture, 800. 

H.R. 8582—-To amend Public Law No. 190 of the Sixty-sixth Con- 

eres 
Mr. Tevlor of Tennessee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 800. 

H.&.5°83—To regulate interstate and foreign commerce by pre- 
scribing the conditions under which corporations may engage 
or raay be formed to engage in such commerce, to provide for 
and define additional powers and duties of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to assist the several States in improving labor 
conditions and enlarging purchasing power for goods sold in 
such commerce, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Mead; Committee on the Judiciary, 800. 

H.R. 8584—To amend the Revenue Act of 1936. 

Mr. Voorhis; Committee on Ways and Means, 800. 

H.R. 8585—To restore to Congress the sole power to issue money 
and to regulate its value as provided in article I, section 8, of 
the Constitution of the United States; to restore full employ- 
ment and production; to prevent inflation and depression; and 
to provide a stable currency. 

Mr. Binderup; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 800. 

H.R. 8586—For the relief of George W. Mason, trustee for the 
Congress Construction Co. 

Mr. Church; Committee on Claims, 801. 

H.R. 8587—For the relief of Hugh Boyd and Mrs. Hugh Boyd. 
Mr. Dempsey; Committee on Claims, 801. 

H.R. 8588—Granting a pension to Helen B. Willyoung. 
Mr. Kee; Committee on Pensions, 801. 

H.R. 8589—For the relief of Pasquale Lobrano. 

Mr. Lanzetta; Committee cn Immigration and Naturalization, 
801. 
H.R. 8590—For the relief of William L. Clark. 
Mr. McGroarty: Committee on War Claims, 801. 

H. R. 8591—For the relief of Dymtro or Jim Gural. 

Mr. Sirovich; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
801. 
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H.R.8592—To provide for the reimbursement of Ray Fielder for 
the value of personal effects lost in the sinking of the U. S. S. 
Hector on July 14, 1916. 

Mr. Smith of Washington; Committee on Claims, 801. 


H. R. 8593—-Granting an increase of pension to Mary Bayette. 
Mr. Snell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 801. 


H. R. 8594—-For the relief of the Cleveland Railway Co. 
Mr. Sweeney; Committee on Claims, 801. 


H.R. 8595—To limit the licensing of vessels engaged in catching, 
killing, or processing whales, or in catching, killing, or proc- 
essing of other aquatic products. 

Mr. Bland; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 868. 

H.R.8596—To amend the law relating to appointment of post- 
masters. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania; Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 868. 

H. R. 8597—To provide for the conservation of national soil resources 
and to regulate production of peanuts and provide an adequate 
and balanced flow of this commodity in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. Kerr; Committee on Agriculture, 868. 


H.R. 8598—To regulate interstate and foreign commerce by pre- 
scribing the conditions under which corporations may engage 
or may be formed to engage in such commerce, to provide for 
and define additional powers and duties of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to assist the several States in improving labor con- 
ditions and enlarging purchasing power for goods sold in such 
commerce, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. Sabath; Committee on the Judiciary, 868. 


H. R. 8599—To foster interstate commerce and encourage visitation 
of national military cemeteries by cooperating with the States 
in making certain interstate bridges toll free. 

Mr. McGehee; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
868. 

H.R. 8600—-To amend section 10 of the Trade-mark Act approved 
February 20, 1905, as amended. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 

H. R. 8601—To amend section 16 of the Trade-mark Act approved 
February 20, 1905, as amended. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 

H. R. 8602—-To authorize the registration of certain collective trade- 
marks. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 

H. R.8603—To amend section 1 of the Trade-mark Act approved 
February 20, 1905, as amended. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 
H. R. 8604—-To amend the trade-mark laws of the United States. 
Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 


H. R. 8605—To amend section 6 of the Trade-mark Act of March 19, 
1920, as amended. 
Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 
H. R. 8606—To. amend section 12 of the Trade-mark Act approved 
February 20, 1905, as amended. 
Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 868. 


H. R. 8607—To amend section 476 of the Revised Statutes. 
Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents. 80°. 

H.R. 8608—To vest in the Register of Copyrights the registration 
of copyright prints and labels. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 863. 

H. R. 8609—To extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River be- 
tween Colbert County and Lauderdale County, Ala. 

Mr. Sparkman; Committee on Interstate aud Foreign Commerce, 
868. 
H. R. 8610—For the relief of the T. Jarvis Co. 
Mr. Anderson of Missouri; Committee on Ciaims, 868. 
H. R. 8611—For the relief of W. Cooke. 
Mr. Boren; Committee on Claims, 868. 

H. R. 8612—Granting a pension to Edith Green. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 868. 

H. R. 8613—Granting a pension to Sadie Hainline. 

Mr. Hope; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 868. 
H. R. 8614—Granting a pension to John C. McMorrow. 
Mr. Kelly of New York; Committee on Pensions, 869. 

H. R. 8615—Granting an increase of pension to Jennie Peavey. 

Mr. Kelly of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 869. 

#8. R. 8616—Granting an increase of pension to Catharine Mann. 

Mr. Kelly of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 869. 

H.R. 8617—Granting an increase of pension to Grace M. Oliver. 
Mr. Kelly of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 869. 
H. R. 8618—Granting an increase of pension to Mary Jane Shell 

Thomas. 
Mr. Kelly of New York; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 869. 

H. R. 8619—-Granting a pension to Daniel Blanton. 

Mr. Robsion of Kentucky; Committee on Pensions, 869. 

H. R. 8820—For the relief of Stanislaw Pasko and Ksavery Frances 
Pasko (nee Fyalowna). 

Mr. Sabath; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 869. 

















H. R. 8621—-Making appropriations for extending the market news 
service of the Department of Agriculture in the States of 
Florida, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Mr. Green; Committee on Appropriations, 979. 

H. R. 8622—To abolish personal and deficiency judgments that have 
been taken by the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation in fore- 
closures and to forbid the taking of said judgments in the 
future. 

Mr. Barry; Committee on Banking and Currency, 979. 

H. R. 8623—-Authorizing the State Highway Departments of North 
Dakota and Minnesota and the Boards of County Commis- 
sioners of Traill County, N. Dak., and Polk County, Minn., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Red River of the North westerly of Nielsville, Minn. 

Mr. Buckler of Minnesota; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce, 979.—Reported back (H. Rept. 1657), 1984 

8624—-Authorizing the Secretary of War to grant to the Coos 

County Court of Coquille, Oreg., and the State of Oregon an 

easement with respect to certain lands for highway purposes. 

Mr. Mott; Committee on Military Affairs, 979. 

H. R. 8625—To grant the right to cut timber in national forests for 
the construction of a railroad from Craig, Colo., or from 
Springville, Utah, to Ouray, Utah, or to a point on Green River 
near Ouray, Utah, or from Craig., Colo., to Springville, Utah. 

Mr. Murdock of Utah; Committee on the Public Lands, 979 

H. R. 8626—-To amend the Social Security Act, approved August 14, 
1935. 

Mr. Voorhis; Committee on Ways and Means, 979. 

H. R. 8627—To fix the definition and application of certain terms 
used in the navigation and steamboat inspection laws with 
reference to the fishing industries and the vessels employed 
therein, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Welch; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 979. 

H. R. 8628—To provide for the addition of certain lands to the 
Vicksburg National Military Park, in the State of Mississippi, 
and for other purposes 

Mr. McGehee; Committee on Public Lands, 979. 

H. R. 8629—To repeal the undistributed profits tax, as of the tax- 
able year 1937, to impose in lieu thereof a one-point increa 
in the normal tax upon corporations, and to restore the flat 
rate of 12% percent tax upon capital gains. 

Mr. Treadway; Committee on Ways and Means, 979, 1301. 

H. R. 8630—For the relief of Nikola Miskov. 

Mr. Barry; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 979. 

H. R. 8631—-For the relief of Vincenzo Ferrero. 

Mr. Celler; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 979. 

H. R. 8632—For the relief of Anton Goepel. 

Mr. Celler; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 979. 

H. R. 8633—For the relief of the Georgia Marble Co. 

Mr. Peterson of Georgia; Committee on Claims, 979. 


H. R. 8634—For the relief of Jose Munden 
Mr. Sanders; Committee on Pensions, 980. 


H. R. 8635—For the relief of Antonino Gioia. 


R 


Mr. Sirovich; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
980. 
H. R. 8636—For the relief of W. F. Towson. 


Mr. Vinson of Georgia; Committee on Claims, 980. 

H. R. 8637—To amend section 1—(b) of the Trade-mark Act of March 
19, 1920. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 1055. 

H. R. 8638—To provide additional revenue under the trade-mark 
laws. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Patents, 1055. 

H. R. 8639—To amend the trade-mark section of the 1930 Tariff 
Act to make it accord with articles 2 and 9 of the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property, 
signed at The Hague November 6, 1925, and articles 1 and 30 
of the Trade-mark Convention between the United States 
and other American Republics, signed at Washington February 
20, 1929. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson; Committee on Ways and Means, 1055. 

H. B. 8640—To add certain lands to the Siuslaw National Forest in 
the State of Oregon. 

Mr. Mott; Committee on the Public Lands, 1055. 

H.R. 8641—-To provide disability allowance for World War vet- 
erans suffering from non-service-connected disabilities. 

Mr. Palmisano; Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
1055. 

H. R. 8642—To repeal the undistributed-profits tax, as of the tax- 
able year 1937, to impose in lieu thereof a 1-point increase in 
the normal tax upon corporations, and to restore the flat rate 
of 1214-percent tax upon capital gains. 

Mr. Bacon; Committee on Ways and Means, 1055. 
H. R. 8643—For the relief of Kate Durham Thomas. 
Mr. Bulwinkle; Committee on Claims, 1056. 
H. R. 8644—For the relief of Michael P. Dowling. 
Mr. Magnuson; Committee on Pensions, 1056. 
H. R. 8645—For the relief of Rachel Nethery and Ethel Nethery. 
Mr. Rayburn; Committee on Claims, 1056, 
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H. R. 8646—For the relief of John Joseph Defeo 
Mr. Sirovich; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1056 
H. R. 8647—To provide for the establishment of minimum labor 
standards in employments in and affecting interstate com- 


merce, and for other purposes 


Mr. Dockweiler; Committee on Labor, 1127 
H. R. 8648—To amend section 903 (a) (2) of the Social Security 
Act to permit the States to begin State unemployment-com- 
pensation payments. 
Mr. Mosier of Ohio; Committee on Ways and Means, 1127 
H. R. 8649—To amend the Commodity Exchange Act, as amended, 
to extend its provisions to wool and other agricultural com- 


modities traded in for future delivery 


Mr. Kleberg; Committee on Agriculture, 1127 
H. R. 8650—-To establish a Board of Civil Service Appeals 
Mr. Maas; Committee on the Civil Service, 1127. 

H.R. 8651—-To authorize a preliminary examination and survey of 
Lost River and its tributaries in the vicinity of Orle Ind 
with view to providing flood protection for the 
Orleans 

Mr. Crowe; Committee on Flood Control, 1127. 
H. R. 8652—To amend section 204 of the act entitled “An act 





provide for the termination of Federal control of railr 












systems of transportation; to provide for the scttler 
disputes between carriers and their employee to her 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, as amended, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 28, 1920 
Mr. McGehee; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comm: 
1127. 
H. R. 8653—-To amend the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
Mr. White of Ohio; Committee on Ways and Means, 1127 
H. R. 8654—-To amend the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to convey to the city of W i ton 


Marine Hospital Reservation,” being chapter 93, United 


N. C., 
States Statutes at Large, volume 42, part 1, page 1260, ap- 
proved February 17, 1923. 
Mr. Clark of North Carolina; Committee on Public Building 
and Grounds, 1127. 
H. R. 8655—To provide $200,000,000 for the prevention and the cure 


of cancer, infantile paralysis, tuberculosis, blindness, deafne 


and other social diseases 


Mr. Dunn; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commer 1128. 
H. R. 8656—-For the relief of James M. D'Arcy 

Mr. Boylan of New York; Committee on Claims, 1128. 
H. R. 8657-—For the relief of Mary P. Fairfield 

Mr. Dowell; Committee on Claims, 1128 
H. R. 8658—For the relief of Antone C. Teves 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1128, 
H. R. 8659—For the relief of Harry George Drachmos 

Mr. Sacks; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 1128. 
H. R. 8660—-For the relief of Ray Woolven 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Pensions, 1128. 
H. R. 8661—-For the relief of Roy Masters Worley. 

Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Pensions, 1128. 
H. R. 8662—-To authorize the payment of additional compensation 


to special assistants to the Attorney General in the case of 
the United States against Doheny Executors 
Mr. Ford of California; Committee on the Judiciary, 1210 

H. R. 8663—-To amend Public Act No. 784, Seventy-first Congre 
entitled “An act to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. Hamilton; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1211. 

H. R. 8664—-To appropriate an additional sum of $500,000,000 in 
order to provide for more adequate relief and work relief, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Ellenbogen; Committee on Appropriations, 1211. 

H.R. 8665—-To amend section 3336 of the Revised Statutes, as 

amended, pertaining to brewers’ bonds, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Boland of Pennsylvania; Committee on Ways and Means, 
1211. 

H. R. 8666—To extend the provisions of an act entitled 
placing certain noncommissioned officers in the first 
approved March 3, 1927 

Mr. Fish; Committee on Military Affairs, 1211 
H.R. 8667—-To promote interstate commerce 
interstate bridges toll free 
Mr. Mills; Committee on Roads, 1211. 
H. R. 8668—-For the relief of Mrs. Nimfa Terranova 
Mr. Anderson of Missouri; Committee on Claims 
H. R. 8669—-Granting a pension to Ruth Dave 
Mr. Crosby; Committee on Pensions, 1211 
H. R. 8670—Granting a pension to William R. Jarrett 
Mr. Crosby; Committee on Pensions, 1211. 

H.R. 8671—For the relief of the Old Dominion 

Corporation 
Mr. Hamilton; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1211. 
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H. R. 8672—For the relief of Fergus County, Mont. 

Mr. O'Connor of Montana; Committee on Claims, 1211. 

H.R. 8673-——For the relief of certain persons at certain projects of 
the Farm Security Administration, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Allen of Pennsylvania; Committee on Claims, 1310. 

H. R. 8674—To provide an increase in salary for all guards and 
other employees in the prisons in the District of Columbia 
whose salaries are less than $2,000 per annum. 

Mr. Dunn; Committee on the District of Columbia, 1310. 

H. R. 8675—To adjust the salaries of all members of the custodial 
guard force and all members of the special police custodial 
force in the Federal Government in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. Dunn; Committee on the Civil Service, 1310. 

H.R. 8676—To authorize the appointment of an additional judge 
for the District Court of the United States for the District of 
Montana. 

Mr. O'Connor of Montana; Committee on the Judiciary, 1310. 

H. R. 8677—For the relief of Charles T. Buell. 

Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Claims, 1310. 

H. R. 8678—For the relief of Albert Saint Clair. 

Mr. Celler; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 1310. 

H. R. 8679—Granting a pension to Alma C. Hallead. 

Mr. Flannagan; Committee on Pensions, 1310. 


H.R. 8680—-For the relief of Carl H. Carlson. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts; Committee on Claims, 1310. 

H. R. 8681——For the relief of Russell H. Lindsay. 

Mr. McLean; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1310. 

H. R. 8682—Authorizing the President of the United States to pre- 
sent, in the name of Congress, medals of honor to-John Forsythe 
and Otto Kafka. 

Mr. O'Toole; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1310. 
H. R. 8683—-For the relief of Gus Vakas. 
Mr. Palmisano; Committee on Claims, 1310. 
H. R. 8684—-Granting a pension to Kenneth L. Nay. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Pensions, 1310. 
H. R. 8685-—-Granting a pension to Chudleigh Andrews Clittora. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on Pensions, 1310. 
H. R. 8686—To aid in providing a permanent mooring for the battle- 
ship Oregon. 
Mr. Mott; Committee on Military Affairs, 1417. 
H. R. 8687—-To amend the United States Housing Act of 1937. 
Mr. Voorhis; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1417. 


H.R. 8688—To authorize the acquisition of the outstanding inter- 
ests in land in the military reservation of Schenectady General 
Depot, N. Y., and for other purposes. 

Mr. Merritt; Committee on Military Affairs, 1417. 

H. R. 8689-——-To authorize a preliminary examination and survey of 
Miami River in the State of Ohio for flood control, and for other 
purposes 

Mr. Bigelow; Committee on Flood Control, 1417. 

H. R. 8690-——-Granting a pension to widows and dependent children 

of World War veterans. 


Mr. Gasque; Committee on Pensions, 1417. 
H. R. 8691-—-To amend the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Mr. Scrugham; Committee on the Public Lands, 1417. 
H.R. 8692—Authorizing and directing the establishment of a train- 


ing station for enlisted personnel of the United States Coast 
Guard 
Mr. Sutphin; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 1417. 
H. R. 8693—-Conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, consider, and render judgment on the 
claims of Andrew Count Pulaski against the United States. 
Mr. Beiter; Committee on Claims, 1417. 


H. R. 8694—For the relief of Mrs. J. H. Greene, Anna Harvey, and 
Mrs. S. E. Elmore. 
Mr. Green; Committee on Claims, 1417. 


H. R. 8695—Granting a pension to Araminta Webb. 
Mr. Johnson of West Virginia; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
1417. 


H.R. 8696—For the relief of Ruby Z. Winslow. 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts; Committee on Claims, 1417. 


H. R. 8697—For the relief of Floyd F. Buck. 
Mr. O’Brien of Michigan; Committee on Claims, 1417. 


H.R. 8698—To promote efficiency, progress, peace, and fair compe- 
tition in business and industry; to establish fair standards of 
wages, employment, and conditions and periods of employment; 
to reward compliance and penalize noncompliance with fair 
labor standards; to provide for maximum local autonomy in 
relations between employers and employees; and for other 
purposes 

Mr. Johnson of Minnesota; Committee on Labor, 1519. 

H.R.8699—-To prohibit the interstate transportation of goods, 

wares, and merchandise in certain cases. 
Mr. Harlan; Committee on Labor, 1519. 
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H.R. 8700—Relating to the retirement of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the Territory of Hawaii, judges of the cir- 
cuit courts of the Territory of Hawaii, and judges of the 
United States District Court for the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. King; Committee on the Judiciary, 1519. 


H. R. 8701—-Relating to the tribal and individual affairs of the 
Osage Indians of Oklahoma. 
Mr. Rogers of Oklahoma; Committee on Indian Affairs, 1519. 


H.R. 8702—To extend the Act of December 17, 1919, granting 
gratuities to dependents of members of the Regular Army 
dying from wounds or disease, to certain Air Corps Reserve 
officers, United States Army. 

Mr. Lamneck; Committee on Military Affairs, 1519. 

H. R. 8703—-For the relief of Earle Embrey. 

Mr. Boehne; Committee on Claims, 1519. 


H. R. 8704—-For the relief of the estate of Lillie Liston. 
Mr. Dempsey; Committee on Claims, 1519. 


H. R. 8705—For the relief of Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Trent. 
Mr. Dempsey; Committee on Claims, 1519. 


H. R. 8706—For the relief of Robert John Williams. 
Mr. Eberharter; Committee on Military Affairs, 1519. 


H.R. 8707—For the relief of Grace S. Taylor. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Claims, 1519. 


H. R. 8708—Granting a pension to Blanche Acton. 
Mr. Polk; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1519. 


H.R. 8709—To provide for the payment of war-risk insurance 
to the dependents of officers and enlisted men who lost their 
lives at the time the U. S. S. Lakemoor was torpedoed and 
sunk on April 11, 1918. 

Mr. Scrugham; Committee on Claims, 1519. 


H. R. 8710—Granting a pension to Laura Murray. 

Mr. Scott; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1519. 

H.R. 8711—To deny United States citizenship to persons who 
believe in any form of government other than that of the 
United States. 

Mr. Dickstein; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1605. 

H. R. 8712—To amend certain provisions of the act entitled “An 
Act to amend the Federal Highway Act, approved July 11, 
1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes”, 
approved June 16, 1936, and to reduce the authorized appro- 
priations to not to exceed $125,000,000 for public roads for 
each of the fiscal years 1940, 1941, and 1942. 

Mr. Bacon; Committee on Roads, 1605, 1700. 

H. R. 8713—Authorizing the State of Maryland, by and through its 
State Roads Commission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain bridges across 
streams, rivers, and navigable waters which are wholly or 
partly within the State. 

Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 1606. 

H. R. 8714—Authorizing the State of Maryland, by and through its 
State Roads Commission or the successors of said commission, 
to construct, maintain, and operate certain bridges across 
streams, rivers, and navigable waters which are wholly or 
partly within the State. 

Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 1606. 

H.R. 8715—To authorize the Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States to grant and convey to the State of Delaware fee title 
to certain lands of the United States in Kent County, Del. 
for highway purposes. 

Mr. Allen of Delaware; 
Fisheries, 1606. 

H.R.8716—To authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Colony of New Haven (New Haven Tercentenary). 

Mr. Shanley; Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
1606. 

H. R. 8717—To stimulate activity in the building trades and related 
industry, to relieve unemployment, and to improve housing 
conditions. 

Mr. Patterson; Committee on Ways and Means, 1606. 

H. R.8718—To amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees of the Alaska Railroad, Territory of Alaska, who 
are citizens of the United States,” approved June 29, 1936, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. Ramspeck; Committee on the Civil Service, 1606. 

H. R. 8719—For the relief of August Walter. 

Mr. Boylan of New York; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1606. 


H. R. 8720—For the relief of William John Engel. 
Mr. Crowther; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1606. 
H. R. 8721—Granting a pension to Anthony John Tomasello. 
Mr. Crowther; Committee on Pensions, 1606. 
H. R. 8722—Granting a pension to Fred B. Tawes. 
Mr. Goldsborough; Committee on Pensions, 1606. 
H. R. 8723—For the relief of Spencer D. Albright. 
Mr. Lyndon Johnson; Committee on Claims, 1606. 


Committee on Merchant Marine and 








H. R. 8724—For the relief of E. W. Jones. 

Mr. Johnson of West Virginia; Committee on Claims, 1606. 
H. R. 8725—Granting a pension to Mary P. Payne 

Mr. Fred M. Vinson; Committee on Pensions, 1606, 


H. R. 8726—For the relief of Edith Jennings. 
Mr. Patterson; Committee on Claims, 1606. 


H. R. 8727—For the relief of Jessica J. Armour. 
Mr. Terry; Committee on Claims, 1606. 


H. R. 8728—For the relief of Samuel J. D. Marshall. 

Mr. Wolverton; Committee on Claims, 1606. 

H. R. 8729—Granting pensions and increases of pensions to needy 
war veterans. 

Mr. Gasque; Committee on Pensions, 1606. 

H.R.8730—To amend the National Housing Act, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Steagall; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1701.—Re- 
ported back (H. Rept. 1665), 1701—-Made special order (H. Res. 
384), 1842, 1850.—Debated, 1850-1896.—Amended and passed 
House, 1896.—Referred to Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 1906.—Reported with amendment (S. Rept. 1300), 
1956.—Debated, 1987-2021—Amended and passed Senate, 
2021.—Senate insists upon its amendment and asks conference, 
2021.—Conferees appointed, 2021, 2046——-House disagrees to 
Senate amendment and agrees to conference, 2045.—Ordered 
printed with the amendment of the Senate. 


H. R. 8731—To relieve disbursing officers and certifying officers of 
the Veterans’ Administration from liability for payment where 
recovery of such payment is waived under existing laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 

Mr. Cochran; Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, 1701. 

H.R.8732—To amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to 

capital gains and losses 
Mr. Celler; Committee on Ways and Means, 1701. 

H. R.8733—To keep America out of war by repealing the so-called 
Neutrality Act of 1937 and by establishing and enforcing a 
policy of actual neutrality. 

Mr. Maas; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1701. 

H. R. 8734—To provide reamortization of Land Bank Commissioner 
loans which have heretofore been made by the Land Bank 
Commissioner and which provide for liquidation of principal 
and interest in a 10- or 13-year period. 

Mr. Knutson; Committee on Agriculture, 1701. 

H. R. 8735—To provide for the establishment of the Niagara Falls 
National Park in the State of New York, and for other pur- 
poses 

Mr. Beiter; Committee on the Public Lands, 1701. 

H. R.8736—To provide for the establishment of the Niagara Falls 
National Park in the State of New York, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Beiter; Committee on the Public Lands, 1701. 

H. R. 8737—To prohibit false transportation charges in connection 

with the sale of motor vehicles 
Mr. Beam; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 1701. 

H. R. 8738—To amend the Inland Waterways Corporation Act, ap- 
proved June 3, 1924, as amended, authorizing the Secretary of 
War to extend the services and operations of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to Pensacola, Fla. 

Mr. Caldwell; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
1701. 

H. R. 8739—Regulating trading and securities listed or traded in 
American security markets by foreign traders, for foreign pur- 
chasers or accounts; to levy a tax upon such transactions; and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. O'Malley; Committee on Ways and Means, 1701. 
H. R. 8740—Granting a pension to Roberta Thornton. 
Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1701. 
H. R. 8741—For the relief of William H. Carter (deceased). 
Mr. Bates; Committee on Military Affairs, 1701. 
H. R. 8742—Granting an increase of pension to Annie I. McCoy. 
Mr. Lamneck; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1701. 
H. R. 8743—For the relief of Louis Michael Bregantic. 
Mr. McAndrews; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1701. 
H. R. 8744—For the relief of J. G. Bucklin. 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts; Committee on Claims, 1701. 
H. R. 8745—Granting a pension to Cyrus K. Harter. 
Mr. Swope; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1701. 
H. R. 8746—For the relief of Cesare Guglielmo Leopoldo Torrelli. 
Mr. Sirovich; Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1701. 

H. R. 8747—Granting an increase of pension to Linda Paul. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1702. 

H. R. 8748—Granting a pension to Jenny L. Cole. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee; Committee on Pensions, 1702. 

H. R. 8749—To amend the United States Housing Act of 1937. 

Mr. Eberharter; Committee on Banking and Currency, 1841. 


HOUSE BILLS 





8724-8777 


3750—-To aid in providing a permanent mooring for the bat- 
tleship Oregon 
Mr. Mott; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1841. 

H. R. 8751—To authorize the construction of levees, dikes, and re- 
lated works for the protection of cities in the Connecticut 
River Basin from floodwaters 

Mr. Kopplemann; Committee on Flood Control, 1841 

H. R. 8752—To authorize the construction of levees, dikes, and re- 
lated works for the protection of the cities of Hartford and 
East Hartford, Conn., from floodwaters. 

Mr. Kopplemann; Committee on Flood Control 

H. R. 8753—For relief of the Choctaw Cotton 
Okla 

Mr. Boren; Committee on Claims, 1841. 
H. R. 8754—For the relief of Thomas H. Eckfeldt 
Mr. Casey of Massachusetts; Committee on Claims 
H. R. 8755 jranting an increase of pension to Maggie 
Mr. Dowell; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1841. 
H. R. 8756—Granting a pension to Winnifred Slick 
Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1841 
H. R. 8757—For the relief of the crew of the U. S. S. Panay 
Mr. Hancock of New York; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1841. 


H.R 


1841 


the Oil Co. of Ada, 


1841. 
A. Foster. 


H. R. 8758—For the relief of Harold Dukelow 
Mr. Hildebrandt; Committee on Claims, 1841. 

H. R. 8759—-Granting an increase of pension to Elmira Diffenderfer 
Mr. Kinzer; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1841. 

H. R. 8760—For the relief of James A. Simpson 
Mr. West; Committee on Military Affairs, 1841. 


H. R. 8761—To provide adequate compensation for dependents of 
agents and inspectors of the Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Celler; Committee on the Judiciary, 1905 

H. R. 8762—To amend the Revenue Act of 1936 with respect to the 

surtax on undistributed profits 
Mr. Celler; Committee on Ways and Means, 1905 

H. R. 8763—-To provide pension benefits at wartime rates on ac- 
count of disability or death incurred in line of duty in the 
armed forces of the United States resulting from the bombing 
of the U. S. S. Panay incident to the conflict in the Far East, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. Gasque; Committee on Pensions, 1905. 

H. R. 8764—-To amend Public Act No. 784, Seventy-first Congress, 
entitled “An act to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. Hamilton; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1905. 
H. R. 8765—-To keep America out of war by repealing the so-called 


Neutrality Act of 1937 and by establishing and enforcing a 
policy of actual neutrality 
Mr. Maas; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1905. 


H. R. 8766—-To amend sections 1 and 6 of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as amended 
Mrs. Jenckes of Indiana; Committee on the Civil Service, 1905. 


H. R. 8767—-To provide for the appointment of one additional cir- 
cuit judge for the fifth judicial circuit. 
Mr. Hobbs; Committee on the Judiciary, 1905. 
H. R. 8768—For the relief of the iate Daniel J. Kenneally 
Mr. Connery; Committee on Naval Affairs, 1906. 
H. R. 8769—-For the relief of the at law of 
Baker and Joseph Baker. 
Mr. Hamilton; Committee on Claims, 1906. 
H. R. 8770—-Granting an increase of pension to Rosa B. Sutherlin. 


heirs Barnabas W. 


Mr. Patterson; Committee on Pensions, 1906. 
H. R. 8771—-Granting an increase of pension to Sarah C. Thomas. 
Mr. Wolverton; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1906 
H. R. 8772—To extend the authority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to grant privileges, leases, and permits to all lands 


and buildings under the jurisdiction of the National Park 
Service, and for other purposes. 
Mr. DeRouen; Committee on the Public Lands, 1984. 


H. R. 8773—To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to dispose 
of surplus buffalo and elk of the Wind Cave National Park 
herd, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DeRouen; Committee on the Public Lands, 1984 


H. R. 8774—To amend the Seamen Act of March 4, 1915, as amended 
and extended, with respect to its application to tug towing 
vessel firemen, linemen, and oilers 

Mr. Schneider of Wisconsin; Committee 
and Fisheries, 1984. 

H. R. 8775—For the creation of a National Commission on Unem- 

ployment. 
Mr. Sirovich; Committee on Labor, 1984. 

H. R. 8776—For the relief of John Grannis. 

Mr. Ellenbogen; Committee on Military Affairs, 1984. 


H. R. 8777—Granting an increase of pension to Sallie A. Guthrie. 
Mr. Polk; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 1985. 
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8778-8788 


H. R. 8778—To amend section 4311 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States 
Mr. Bland; Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 2052. 
H. R. 8779—To authorize credits to taxpayers against the 1936 tax 
under title IX of the Social Security Act for contributions 
to State unemployment funds for the year 1936 paid before 
January 31, 1938. 
Mr. Murdock of Arizona; Committee on Ways and Means, 2052. 


H. R. 8780-——-To extend the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in wildlife- 
restoration projects, and for other purposes’, approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1937, to the District of Columbia or any Territory 
or possession of the United States 

Mr. Iglesias; Committee on Agriculture, 2052. 

H. R. 8781—-Authorizing the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make loans to, or contracts with, States to aid in financing 
projects authorized under Federal, State, or municipal law. 

Mr. Ferguson; Committee on Banking and Currency, 2052. 


498-526 


H. J. Res. 498—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for a referendum on war and to 
limit conscription and undeclared warfare. 

Mr. Ashbrook; Committee on the Judiciary, 20. 
H. J. Res. 499—-Authorizing the erection of a memorial to the late 
Guglielmo Marconi. 
Mr. Dickstein; Committee on the Library, 20. 
H. J. Res. 500—Designating May 28, 1938, National Aviation Day. 
Mr. Shanley; Committee on the Judiciary, 20. 

H. J. Res. 501—-To dedicate the Library of Congress as the Jefferson 
Memorial Library. 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on the Library, 102. 

H. J. Res. 502—-Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for a referendum on war. 

Mr. Eicher; Committee on the Judiciary, 102. 


H. J. Res. 503—Authorizing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Mr. Lesinski; Committee on the Judiciary, 153. 

H. J. Res. 504—-To authorize compacts or agreements between the 
States bordering on the Great Lakes with respect to fishing in 
the waters of the Great Lakes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Luecke of Michigan; Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 153. 


H. J. Res. 505—Authorizing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance of the death of Brig. Gen. Casi- 
mir Pulaski. 

Mr. Dingell; Committee on the Judiciary, 153. 


H. J. Res. 506—To transfer jurisdiction of the Legislative Reference 
Service to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. McFarlane; Committee on the Library; 154. 

H. J. Res. 507—Authorizing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Mr. Bloom; Committee on the Judiciary, 201. 


H. J. Res. 508—Authorizing the restoration and preservation of the 
frigate Constellation, and making Baltimore, Md., her home 
port. 

Mr. Gambrill of Maryland; Committee on Naval Affairs, 201. 


H. J. Res. 509—Authorizing the President of the United States to 
enforce the Neutrality Act. 
Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 201. 


H. J. Res. 510—Authorizing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1938, General Pulaski’s Me- 
morial Day for the observance and commemoration of the 
death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 

Mr. Mead; Committee on the Judiciary, 201. 

H. J. Res. 511—Informing the President of the United States that a 

state of war exists between Japan and China. 
Mr. Sauthoff; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 201. 

H. J. Res. 512—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States relative to taxes on certain incomes. 
Mr. Sheppard; Committee on the Judiciary, 201. 

H. J. Res. 513—Providing for cotton price-adjustment payments to 
cotton producers who suffered a partial or total cotton-crop 
failure. 

Mr. Fulmer; Committee on Agriculture, 262. 
H J. Res. 514—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States fixing the terms of office of Representatives in 
Congress. 
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H. R. 8782—To adjust the pay of enlisted personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Izac; Committee on Military Affairs, 2052. 


H.R. 8783—To authorize the issuance of orders with respect to 
apples under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
Mr. Hill of Washington; Committee on Agriculture, 2052. 


H. R. 8784—For the relief of the estate of John Richard Yockey. 
Mr. Crawford; Committee on Claims, 2052. 


H. R. 8785—Granting a pension to Nettie Coffee. 
Mr. Jarman; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2052. 


H. R. 8786—Granting a pension to Wirt F. Hatfield. 
Mr. Kee; Committee on Pensions, 2052. 


H. R. 8787—-For the relief of the Mesa Motors, Inc. 
Mr. Murdock of Arizona; Committee on Claims, 2052. 


H. R. 8788—Granting a pension to Ruth L. McMeans. 
Mr. Sutphin; Committee on Invalid Pensions, 2052. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


H. J. Res. 514—Continued. 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Congress, 262. 


H. J. Res. 515—Proposing an amendment to section 7, article I, of 
the Constitution of the United States, permitting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to disapprove or reduce any item or 
appropriation of any bill passed by Congress. 

Mr. Taylor of Colorado; Committee on the Judiciary, 262. 


H. J. Res.516—To provide for certain expenses incident to the 
second session of the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 287.—Passed Senate, 286.—Examined and 
signed, 352, 376.—-Presented to the President, 491.—Approved 
[Public Resolution No. 76], 537. 

H. J. Res. 517—-Authorizing the President of the United States, in 
cooperation with other nations, to apply economic sanctions 
to Japan. 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 327. 


H. J. Res. 518—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, granting the Congress the power to regulate 
the production of any and all farm products and to buy and 
sell all such products as are capable of being stored for an 
indefinite period of time without material deterioration. 

Mr. Hobbs; Committee on the Judiciary, 327. 


Hi. J. Res.519-—-To declare certain papers, pamphlets, books, pic- 
tures, and writings nonmailable, to provide a penalty for mail- 
ing same, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Dick. 2i::. Sommittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 379. 


H. J. Res. 520 sthorizing the distribution of 500,000 bales of low- 
grade cottou, 35,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 25,000,000 
bushels of corn to the American National Red Cross and other 
organizations as designated by the President of the United 
States for the relief of needy and distressed people and for the 
feeding of livestock in distressed areas. 

Mr. Fulmer; Committee on Agriculture, 492. 


H. J. Res. 521—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to enable the United States to lay and collect 
taxes on income derived from securities issued and salaries 
paid by any State, and to enable each State to lay and collect 
taxes on income derived by residents from securities issued 
and salaries paid under authority of the United States. 

Mr. Smith of Connecticut; Committee on the Judiciary, 492. 


H. J. Res. 522—To direct the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate the effect of increase in freight rates on bituminous coal 
and coke on the consumption and production of coal and coke, 
on the use of substitute fuels, on the use of substitute meth- 
ods of transportation, and on employment and unemployment 
in the coal industry and in related industries. 

Mr. Ellenbogen; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
584. 

H. J. Res. 523—Authorizing the President of the United States to 

suspend economic relations with Japan. 
Mr. Scott; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 584. 

H. J. Res. 524—To provide emergency relief from taxation for 1937, 
and to équalize taxation, and for other purposes. 

Mr. O’Connor of New York; Committee on Ways and Means, 800. 

H. J. Res. 525—TOmiake the existing appropriations for mileage of 
Senators and Representatives immediately available for pay- 
ment. 

Passed House, 944-947——Passed Senate, 916—Examined and 
signed, 934, 978.—Presented to the President, 1055.—Approved 
[Public Resolution No. 7], 1460. 


H. J. Res. 526—To authorize the acceptance of title to the dwelling 
house and property, the former residence of the late Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, located at 1720 Eye Street Northwest, 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCormack; Committee on the Library, 979. 
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H. J. Res. 527—-To amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to belligerent countries; 
the prohibition of the transportation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war by vessels of the United States for the 
use of belligerent states; for the registration and licensing of 
persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting, 
or importing arms, ammunit’.n, or implements of war; and 
restricting travel by Americ.ua citizens on belligerent ships 
during war,” approved August 31, 1935, as amended by the 
joint resolution approved May 1, 1937. 

Mr. O’Connell of Montana; Committee on 


H. J. Res. 528—Proposing the official adoption 
to be known as the universal calendar, 
1939. 

Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania; Committee on the Judiciary, 1055. 

H. J. Res. 529—Providing for the postponement of filing undistrib- 
uted-profits-tax returns. 

Mr. Celler; Committee on Ways and Means, 1128. 


H. J. Res. 530—Authorizing the President to invite foreign coun- 
tries to participate in the ceremonies to commemorate the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the national ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States in Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 17 to 21, 1938. 

Mr. Dorsey; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1128. 


H. J. Res. 531—To express the disapproval of Congress of the enter- 
ing into of a reciprocal trade agreement between the United 
States and Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Healey; Committee on Ways and Means, 1128. 

H. J. Res. 532—Creating a joint committee to hold hearings, study 
the antitrust problems in all their interlocking components, 
and recommend legislation for the third session of the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress not later than February 28 1938. 

Mr. Shanley; Committee on Rules 1128. 

H. J. Res. 5833—To give effect to the nonrecognition of any situation 

brought about by means contrary to the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 
Mr. Biermann; Committee on Foreign Affairs 1211. 

H. J. Res. 534—Establishing a Federal Commission of Inquiry for 

study and report on the abolition of unfair labor conditions. 
Mr. Bacon; Committee on Rules 1211. 


H. J. Res. 535—To create a Federal Highway Safety Authority com- 
posed of representatives of the Federal Government to be des- 
ignated by the President and representatives of national or- 
ganizations to be designated in the same manner. 

Mr. Kennedy of Maryland; Committee on Interstate 
eign Commerce 1310. 

H. J. Res. 536—To amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to amend the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint resolution 
providing for the prohibition of the export of arms ammuni- 
tion and implements of war to belligerent countries; the pro- 
hibition of the transportation of arms, ammunition, and iin- 
plements of war by vessels of the United States for the use of 





Foreign Affairs, 1055. 


of a revised calendar 
effective January 1, 


and For- 
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H. J. Res. 536—Continued. 
belligerent states; for the registration and licensing of per is 
engaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting r im- 
porting arms, ammunition, or implements of war; and restrict- 




















ing travel by American citizens on beiligerent ships during 
war,’ approved August 31, 1935, as amended,” approved Ma 
1937. 

Mr. Biermann; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1310 

H. J. Res. 537—Authorizing the President of the United Stat in 
cooperation with other nations, to suspend economic relations 
with Japan 

Mr. Scott; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1417 

H. J. Res. 538—Authorizing the President of the T S ‘ 
cooperation with other nations, to suspend economic rela 
with Japan 

Mr. Lewis of Maryland; Committee on Foreign Affairs 7 

H. J. Res. 539—-Requesting the President of the United Stat to 

establish a 5-day workweek for all Federal employees. 
Mr. Teigan; Committee on Civil Service, 1841. 

H. J. Res. 540—Authorizing an appropriation for expenditur r 
the direction of the Secretary of State to pay expenses of re- 
turn from China to the United States of citizens finan l 
unable to pay their return expenses. 

Mr. Allen of Illinois; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 1841. 

H. J. Res. 541—Authorizing the impounding of funds from appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, set up as 
reserves pursuant to the Executive order of the President of 
the United States promulgated June 23, 1937. 

Mr. Ditter; Committee on Appropriations, 1841. 

H. J. Res. 542—To provide for the immediate and complete inde- 

pendence of the Philippine Islands, and for other 
Mr. O’Malley; Committee on Insular Affairs, 1841. 

H. J. Res.5483—To authorize an appropriation for the survey for 
the transmountain diversion of waters for irrigation, domestic, 
and industrial purposes, in the State of Colorado 

Mr. Martin of Colorado; Committee on Irrigation and Re a- 
tion, 1906 

H. J. Res. 544—-Making an appropriation for a survey for the trans- 
mountain diversion of waters for irrigation, domestic, and 
industrial purposes in the State of Colorado 


Mr. Martin of Colorado; Committee on Appropriations, 1906 


H. J. Res. 545—Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on certain 
Mr. Snyder of Pennsylvania; Committee on the 
H. J. Res. 546—Favoring the reinstatement of Dr. George J. Schulz 
in the Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congres 
Mr. McFarlane; Committee on the Library, 2047, 2052 
H. J. Res. 547—Directirg the Bureau of Labor Statistics to collect 
information as to the amount and value of all goods purchased 
by the Federal Government 
Mr. Randolph; Committee on Labor, 2052. 


incomes 


Judiciary, 1906. 





HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


H. Con. Res. 28—Providing for the sine die adjournment, second 
session, Seventy-fifth Congress. 


Agreed to, 2046.—Senate concurs, 2025, 2026. 


HOUSE RESOLUTIONS 





165-353 





H. Res. 165—To make H. J. Res. 199 a joint resolution proposing H. Res. 349—To limit negotiations for trade agreement with Czecho- 


an amendment to the Constitution of the United States to 
provide for a referendum on war, a special order of business. 
Motion to discharge committee, 1517, 1518. 
H. Res. 312—For the consideration of S. 2475. 
Motion to uischarge committee, 799.—Debated 
Agreed to, 1389. 
H. Res. 344—Informing the President that Congress is ready to 
receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 
Agreed to, 8. 
H. Res. 345—Informing the Senate of the appearance of a House 
quorum. 
Agreed to, 9. 
H. Res. 346—Fixing the daily hour of meeting of the House. 
Agreed to, 9. 
H. Res. 347—Relative to the death of Hon. Robert P. Hill, late a 
Representative from the State of Oklahoma. 
Agreed to, 18. 
H. Res. 348—For the relief of Helen Shanahan. 
Referred to the Committee on Accounts, 20.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1643), 251.—Considered, and agreed to, 251. 


1385—1389.— 


slovakia pending completion of investigation by Tariff Com- 
mission 
Referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 59. 


H. Res. 350—To grant 10 percent veterans’ preference in Federal 
Government positions to veterans who have been decorated 
with the Purple Heart 

Mr. Stack; Committee on Civil Service, 


H. Res. 351 
Act 
Mr. Sauthoff; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 88, 102 


327. 


Requesting the President to enforce the Neutrality 


H. Res. 352—Requesting the Secretary of Agriculture for informa- 
tion regarding deaths occurring as a result of interstate dis- 
tribution of Elixir Sulfanilamide 

Mr. Chapman; Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
102.—Reported back, considered, and agreed to, 134. 

H. Res. 353—-To increase the compensation of A. E. Chaffee, reading 
clerk ‘ 

Mr. Cannon of Missouri; Comimittee on Accounts, 102. 
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House Bills and Resolutions 





H. Res. 354—-Directing the Tariff Commission to investigate the 
production costs of cotton yarns and cloths. 
Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts; Committee on Ways and Means, 
201. 
H. Res. 355—To provide for the suspension of negotiations for trade 
agreements with Great Britain or Czechoslovakia. 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts; Committee on Ways and Means, 
201 


H. Res. 356—Providing for the appointment of a Select Committee 
on Futures Trading to investigate and report to the House 
its findings and recommendations for further legislation as 
to futures trading in contract markets, especially as to short 
selling and margin requirements and as to alleged violations 
of the Commodity Exchange Act, with reference especially, but 
not exclusively, to wash sales, cross trades, accommodation 
trades, and fictitious sales; providing an appropriation there- 
fore; and for other purposes. 

Mr. Burdick; Committee on Rules, 201. 


H. Res. 357—Requesting the Federal Emergency Administrator of 
Public Works to furnish the House of Representatives a list 
of non-Federal projects pending in the Federal Emergency 
Administration which have been examined and approved and 
on which bond elections have been held or funds otherwise 
voted for which no Federal funds are now available. 

Mr. Beiter; Committee on Appropriations, 201. 


H. Res. 358—Providing for the appointment of a select committee 
of House Members by the Speaker to inquire into the operation 
of all trade agreements entered into by the United States and 
foreign governments to ascertain (a) their effect upon the 
production of American manufactures and farm products; (b) 
their effect upon employment of labor in industry and agricul- 
ture; and (c) their effect upon wage scales, wages in general, 
and the cost of living and standards of living. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts; Committee on Rules, 262. 

H. Res. 359—-Asking investigation of reports of wire tapping in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Culkin; Committee on Rules, 262. 


H. Res. 360—Authorizing the Committee on Labor of the House of 
Representatives to have printed for its use additional copies of 
part 2 of the joint hearings on the bills (S. 2475 and H. R. 7200) 
to provide for the establishment of fair labor standards in 
employments in and affecting interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes. 

Mrs. Norton; Committee on Printing, 262.—Reported back (H. 
Rept. 1644): considered, and agreed to, 357. 


H. Res. 361—-Authorizing an investigation of the National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission. 
Mr. Scott; Committee on Rules, 262. 


H. Res. 362—Providing additional compensation for the special 
assistant in the Office of the Doorkeeper. 
Mr. Kramer; Committee on Accounts, 327. 


H. Res. 363—Electing certain Members to various standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. Snell; agreed to, 358. 


H. Res. 364—-Requesting certain information from the President 
of the United States. 
Mr. Case of South Dakota; Committee on Foreign Affairs, 377.— 
Reported back adversely (H. Rept. 1651), 935, 979.—Laid on 
the table, 935. 


H. Res. 365—Authorizing an investigation and study of the broad- 
casting industry, of broadcasting in the United States, and of 
interstate and foreign communication by radio. 

Mr. Bacon; Committee on Rules, 720. 


H. Res. 366—To appoint a special committee consisting of five mem- 
bers to investigate such statements and report its findings and 
recommendation to the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Fish; laid on the table, 759. 
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H. Res. 367—Electing Sam C. Massingale, of Oklahoma, to member- 
ship on the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. Doughton; agreed to, 760. 


H. Res. 368—Electing Lawrence J. Connery, of Massachusetts, to 
membership on the Committees on Education and Patents. 
Mr. Doughton; agreed to, 760. 
H. Res. 369—Electing John McSweeney, of Ohio, to membership on 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Doughton; agreed to, 760. 
H. Res. 370—Electing Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., of Virginia, to member- 
ship on the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. Doughton; agreed to, 760. 


H. Res. 371—Creating a select committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to investigate the activities of the W. B. Pine Oil Co. 
Mr. Boren; Committee on Rules, 800. 


H. Res. 372—Electing Joseph E. Casey, of Massachusetts, to mem- 
bership on the Committee on Appropriations. 
Mr. Doughton, 935. 


H. Res. 373—Authorizing an investigation of the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Commission. 
Mr. Jenkins of Ohio; Committee on Ways and Means, 979. 


H. Res.374—To appoint a committee to investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board for possible violation of the freedom- 
of-the-press clause of the Constitution. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey; Committee on Rules, 1014, 1055. 


H. Res. 375—To establish as service-connected all present disabil- 
ities of a World War veteran, by considering his service record 
an Official part of his medical record. 

Mr. Stack; Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 1055. 


H. Res. 376—Authorizing the United States Tariff Commission to 
investigate the cost of production of leather products and 
glassware between the United States and foreign countries. 

Mr. Randolph; Committee on Ways and Means, 1310. 


H. Res. 377—To amend the rules of the House to extend the 
privilege of debate to the heads of executive departments in 
certain cases. 

Mr. Maverick; Committee on Rules, 1310. 


H. Res.378—To amend the rules of the House to provide for a 
question hour at which heads of executive departments are 
requested to appear and answer questions. 

Mr. Maverick; Committee on Rules, 1310. 


H. Res. 379—To amend section 4 of rule XXVII of the House. 
Mr. Maverick; Committee on Rules, 1310. 


H. Res. 380—To ascertain the cost of farm machinery and other 
necessary supplies to farmers, and for other purposes. 
Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Rules, 1310. 


H. Res. 381—-Providing for the expenses of the select committee 
authorized by H. Res. 380. 
Mr. Fletcher; Committee on Accounts, 1310. 


H. Res. 382—-To amend rules X and XI of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives. 
Mr. Nichols; Committee on Rules, 1417. 


H. Res. 383—To amend rules X and XI of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives. 
Mr. Nichols; Committee on Rules, 1417. 


H.R. 384—Providing for the consideration of H. R. 8730. 

Mr. O’Connor of New York, from Committee on Rules (H. Rept. 
1656), 1770, 1841.—-Debated, 1842, 1844, 1847-1850.—-Agreed to, 
1850. 

H. Res. 385—Notifying the President that the two Houses are ready 
to adjourn. 

Mr. Rayburn, 2047. 

H. Res. 386—For the relief of Alice Hayden. 
Mr. Drewry of Virginia; Committee on Accounts, 2052. 








